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Beginning ■with its second volume in 1892, the Record has been 
publishing year by year summaries of the annual acts making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture. These acts, authorizing expenditures for the Department’s 
work for the ensuing fiscal year, prescribe the scope of most of its 
activities in considerable detail, and thus have afforded a convenient 
means of forecasting its program for several months to come. They 
have also permitted of comparisons with previous years, revealing 
changes in problems and policies and reflecting current public opin- 
ion as to the most urgent needs of American agriculture and the 
ways in which an institution like the Department can render the 
most effective service to the Nation. 

It has seemed desirable to summarize the latest of these acts in 
much the same way as in previous years, although direct comparison 
with earlier legislation is somewhat more complicated than usual. 
It 'wUl be recalled that after the declaration of a state of war with 
Germany the regular appropriation act for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1918, was supplemented by emergency legislation, known as 
the Food Production Act and carrying additional appropriations of 
$11,346,400 for the year. The same policy as to agricultural legis- 
lation was continued the following year, what may be termed the 
normal activities of the Department without special reference to 
war conditions being provided for in an appropriation act carrying 
$27,875,353 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, and a supple- 
mentary act passed November 21, 1918, carrying $11,031,863 for the 
emergency activities of the year. The latest appropriation act, how- 
ever, makes provision for both the normal activities and such of 
those previously carried as emergency legislation as are to be con- 
tinued. Mainly because of the curtailment or discontinuance of 
many of the emergency activities, the aggregate appropriations in 
the act of $33,900,211, whUe $6,024,858 larger than those of the 
previous appropriation act, in reality constitute a decrease of 
$5,007,005 from the amount carried in the two acts of the previous 
year. Comparison as regards individual items must likewise be made 
on"lhe combined basis of the two ads. 
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An estimate of tlio relative resources of the Department is further 
complicated by the increasingly large sums of money now available 
to it through permanent appropriations and provisions carried in 
other appropriation acts. Formerly what are termed the permanent 
appropriations of the Department were comparatively minor sources 
of income, but for the present fiscal year they are estimated at 
$28,235,000. The largest sources are the Federal Aid Eoad Act, carry- 
ing $21,000,000; the Agricultural Extension Act, with $3,080,000; 
and the meat inspection provision, with $3,000,000. 

Of the annual allotments to the Department carried in other appro- 
priation acts, the largest specific sum is $600,000 for printing and 
binding. There is also an indefinite appropriation which continues 
the granting of a salary bonus to most of the employees of the Depart- 
ment, in common with other branches of the Government, the condi- 
tions under which this bonus is granted being substantially as for 
the previous year but with the maximum amount per employee in- 
creased from $120 to $210 per annum. In addition considerable ex- 
penditures may be made by the Department from a revolving fund 
derived from an appropriation of $6,500,000 for the purchase and sale 
of seeds. This appropriation is available until “ the National emer- 
gency resulting from the existing state of war shall have passed,” but 
not later than the beginning of the next fiscal year after the termina- 
tion of the war as declared by the President. The aggregate from 
these various appropriations can not be definitely estimated, but it 
seems likely that from them and the permanent appropriations funds 
will be derived at least equivalent to those carried in the agricultural 
appropriation act itself. 

For various reasons the appropriation act did not become law for 
several weeks after the termination of the preceding fiscal year. 
Following extended hearings, a bill carrying $31,691,562 was reported 
from the House Committee on Agriculture on J anuary 24, 1919, and 
passed by the House February 1. It was reported by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry February 22, but was among 
the group of appropriation acts which failed of enactment prior to 
the adjournment of the Sixty-fifth Congress on March 4. 

Upon the reassembling of the Sixty-sixth Congress, the committees 
were reorganized, Hon. G. N. Haugen of Iowa succeeding Hon. 
A, F. Lever of South Carolina as chairman of the House committee, 
and Hon, A. J. Gronna of North Dakota succeeding Hon. T. P. 
Gore of Oklahoma as chairman of the Senate committee. On 
May 26, the new Agricultural Committee of the House reported a 
bill, identical in text with that formed by its predecessor except for 
some twenty amendments, most of which were of a minor nature. 
This bill was passed fay the House June 4, and after further amffi'd- 
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ment, by tlie Senate June 27. On July 1 it was presented at tbe 
White House, but on July 11 vetoed by the President because of an 
amendment which had been inserted repealing the so-called Daylight- 
saving Law. The veto was sustained by the House, and a third bill 
was introduced which became a law July 24. This act was identical 
with the vetoed measure except for the omission of the legislation 
regarding daylight saving and the inclusion of a clause amending 
the public land laws to assist settlers driven from their holdings in 
1919 by drouth. Subsequently, a joint resolution was also enacted 
which validated obligations incurred by the Department during the 
interval between July 1 and the passage of the appropriation act. 

Taking up the allotments of the various bureaus and offices in turn, 
by far the largest increase to any bureau is accorded the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, whose direct allotments rise from $4,079,588 to 
$5,783,231. Some of this increase is in lieu of emergency allotments 
of $1,058,975, and the remainder is mainly for work with animal dis- 
eases and meat inspection. The usual additional appropriation of 
$1,000,000, plus any unexpended balance remaining from the fiscal 
year 1916, to combat outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, rinder- 
pest, and other infectious and contagious diseases of animals is also 
continued and supplements the total accordingly. 

The largest single item of increase for the bureau is one of 
$1,000,000 for payment of indemnities to owners of tuberculous ani- 
mals in connection with the tuberculosis campaign, for which 
$1,500,00.0 will be available. Cooperation is now under way with 
about forty States in this campaign, both the “ accredited-herd ” and 
‘^circumscribed area” systems of control being used. A slight 
change is made in the phraseology of the item to permit Federal pay- 
ments for animals condemned in one State but shipped elsewhere for 
slaughter. 

The fund available for tick ei^adication is $741,980. The high- 
water mark of progress reached in 1917 was exceeded in 1918 with 
79,600 square miles of territory released from quarantine, freeing the 
entire State of South Carolina and leaving under quarantine only 
269,653 square miles. The subappropriation of $50,000 for live 
stock and dairy demonstration work in cooperation with the States 
Relations Service is continued. 

The allotment for inspection and quarantine work is increased 
from $503,662 to $525,000 because of an outbreak of sheep scabies 
in the Western States. On the other hand, the fund for dourine 
eradication is decreased by $7,800 because of the progress ob- 
tained in the campaign against this disease. . An apparent increase 
otJ194195 for hog cholera work is in lieu of funds derived from 
the emergency act. 
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There is an apparent increase from $308,680 to $3^7,680 for animal 
husbandry investigations, but actually a large reduction since $544,- 
600 was carried in the emergency act. The allotment for the work 
of the Dairy Division, likewise somewhat curtailed, is $350,370. The 
special appropriations of $60,000 for experiments and demonstration 
with live stock production in cane-sugar and cotton districts, and 
$40,000 for experiments in dairying and live stock production in 
semiarid and irrigated districts are continued unchanged. 

The supplementary fund for meat inspection is increased from 
$477,200 to $903,960, making with the permanent appropriation al- 
ready mentioned $3,903,960 available for the purpose. Opportunity 
is given to increase the salaries of about 3,000 employees of the 
service and provision is made for over-time pay, the Government 
to be reimbursed for this by establishments receiving the inspection. 
Legislation is incorporated extending the meat inspection to equine 
meat and meat products, and authority is given to use $100,000 in 
the inspection of this commodity. The Food and Drugs Act is 
also amended by specifically extending its net- weight provisions to 
wrapped meats included in papers or other materials as prepared by 
manufacturers for sale. 

The appropriations for the Bureau of Plant Industry aggregate 
$3,379,638 as compared with $3,137,038 in the previous appropria- 
tion act and $459,300 in the emergency act. The principal item to be 
increased is the Congressional seed distribution. This is continued 
under the usual plan, with an enlargement of funds from $242,320 
to $358,980. 

Provision is made for the establisliment of a plant inspection and 
detention station of not to exceed fifty acres near Washington, in 
connection with the foreign seed and plant introduction, with an 
appropriation of $50,000 for the purchase of land and erection of 
buildings. The allotment for horticultural investigations is in- 
creased from $60,540 to $73,340, this representing a transfer of a 
portion of the work carried on under the emergency act to stimulate 
the production in the South of second-crop potatoes. The studies 
of nut growing and utilization are segregated with an allotment 
of $20,000. Authority is given to expend $20,000 of the funds for 
pomological work in developing new grape industries and methods 
of utilizing grapes heretofore used for the production of alcoholic 
beverages. 

Several increases are made for combating plant diseases. A new 
item allots $60,000 for cooperation with the plant disease survey 
and inspection and control authorities of the States to combat flag 
smut of wheat, take-all, helminthosporiiun, and other soil and seed 
diseases of wheat and other cereals. Allotments of $10,000 to cSfe- 
bat sugar beet nematodes and $20,000 for studies of the mottling dis- 
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ease of sugar cane discovered in Porto Eico are made in lieu of 
funds derived from ’the emergency act. An increase of $5^000 is 
proyided for studies of diseases of orchards and other fruits. On 
the other hand, the funds for the eradication of citrus canker are de» 
creased from $250,000 to $196,320 because of the completion of the 
campaign in Georgia and South Carolina. 

Several notable increases are made in the fund for combating in- 
sect pests. The Bureau of Entomology receives $1,371,360 as com- 
pared -with $986,680 in the previous act, but a portion of this increase 
is in lieu of $247,000 allotted the Bureau under the emergency act. 
The salary of the chief is increased from $4,500 to $5,000. Special 
allotments of $250,000 and $5,000, respectively, are made for two new 
pests, the European corn borer and the camphor thrip. The Euro- 
pean corn borer, deemed the most dangerous insect pest of corn which 
has ever appeai’ed in this country, is spreading very rapidly from the 
original point of discovery near Boston, Mass., and now occurs in 
dangerous numbers in an area of over 1,000 square miles. The cam- 
paign for its control is made cooperatively with the States con- 
cerned, Massachusetts having appropriated $120,000, and New York 
$100,000, for the purpose. Other increases are made in the allot- 
ments for studies of several other insect pests, including the sweet 
potato weevil, recently become a serious menace in portions of Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, the oriental fruit 
moth, and the Japanese beetle. 

Additional provision for combating insect pests and diseases is 
made through the allotments to the Federal Horticultural Board, 
which receives $129,000, an increase of $^4,200 over the previous year. 
This increase is mainly for the cooperative cami)aign against the 
very serious potato wart disease discovered in three counties of 
Pennsylvania. Legislation providing a Plant Quarantine Act for 
the District of Columbia was favorably recommended by both the 
House and Senate Committees, but eliminated in each house on a 
point of order. 

The funds for the campaign against the pink bollworm of cotton 
are enlarged by $100,000, to provide for the disinfection in specially 
constructed fumigation sheds on the Texas-Mexican border of 
freight, baggage, and other matexials entering the United States 
from Mexico. A method has been worked out under which whole 
trains of cars may be effectively fumigated in these sheds, the cost 
of materials and labor being eventually defrayed by charges against 
the shipments disinfected. 

The appropriation for the Bureau of Biological Survey is $742,170, 
as compg^red with $586,350 plus $225,000 under the emergency act 
The^argest item of increase is $75,000 for the enforcement of the 
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Migratory Bird Treaty Act. The salary of the chief is increased 
from $3,500 to $4,000. The clause authorizing experiments and 
demonstrations in destroying wolves, coyotes, prairie dogs, and other 
animals injurious to agriculture and animal husbandry is amended 
to include gophers, and the appropriation enlarged to $464,440. An 
allotment of $34,600 is continued for the maintenance of the Montana 
hfatioiial Bison Eange and other game reservations, and a special 
appropriation of $5,000 granted to improve the game preserve in 
Sully s Hill National Park in North Dakota. A new item in the 
act authorizes the Department to transfer surplus bison to munici- 
palities and public institutions, and for purposes of propagation to 
make loans or exchanges with other owners of bison. 

The appropriations for the Forest Service aggregate $5,966,869, 
with $600,000 additional for further purchases under the Ap- 
palachian Forest Eeserve Act, and $100,000 for cooperation with the 
States in fire protection under that act. The bulk of the appropria- 
tion is to be used in the administration, protection, and development 
of the National Forests, which it is of interest to note returned in 
receipts for the fiscal year 1918, $3,574,930.07. Considerable read- 
justment is made in the allotments of the individual National For- 
ests, including an aggregate increase of $225,568 for additional fir© 
protection. Net decreases of $11,000 and $20,000, respectively, are 
made in the allotments for land classification and the reconnoissance 
of forest resources, the former by reason of the completion of some of 
this work, and the latter because of difficulty in securing the necessary 
trained personnel. 

The Bureau of Chemistry receives $1,391,571. This includes sev- 
eral small increases in allotments, including $50,000 additional for 
the enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act; $29,280 to complete the 
equipment of the laboratory at the Arlington Experimental Farm 
for color investigations ; $5,000 for extending the studies with dressed 
poultry; and $1,000 for those with fish, but several of these allot- 
ments are in lieu of considerably larger appropriations under the 
emergency act. Provision is made to continue the studies of utilizing 
wool waste and the manufacture of sweet sirups undertaken under 
that act, with allotments of $9,000 and $5,000, respectively. The 
cooperative food dehydration studies instituted last year are defi- 
nitely assigned to the bureau, with $50,000 appropriated to study and 
devise methods of dehydration and disseminate information as to the 
value and suitability of such products as food. 

The aggregate appropriation for the States Eelations Service is 

$4 ,905,820, this including as usual $1,440,000 for payments to the 
States under the Hatch and Adams Acts. In the preening act 
$3,150,820 was granted the Service, hut this was well-nigh tnpled 
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by SBjlOOyOOO from the emergency act, so that there is an actual 
decrease of $ 458455000 . This decrease is almost entirely in the allot- 
ment for demonstration and extension work, although there is also a 
net reduction of $5,000 for the Office of Home Economics, which 
will receive $46,280. The allotment of $20,600 for the work with 
farmers’ institutes and agricultural schools is continued unchanged. 

The insular experiment stations are allotted $215,000. This is an 
increase of $25,000, of which $10,000 is granted to the Alaska Sta- 
tions, and $5,000 each to those in Hawaii, Porto Eico, and Guam. 
In Alaska the increased funds will be used for the erection of cattle 
barns on the island of Kodiak, and the construction of a stock barn, 
clearing land for pasture, and purchase of breeding stock to under- 
take studies in dairying and pig raising at Matanuska; in Hawaii, 
for the further development of the demonstration and extension 
work; in Porto Eico, to stimulate the increased local production of 
many foods now largely imported from the mainland ; and in Guam, 
to repair the ravages caused by a serious typhoon in July, 1918. 

No change is made in the usual allotment of $645,040 for farmers’ 
cooperative demonstration work within the cotton belt, while that 
for . the coxTesponding work in the remainder of the country is 
increased from $554,800 to $751,280. As a new item, an appropria- 
tion is made of $1,500,000 for cooperative extension work to be 
allotted and expended under the same terms and with the same 
supervision as the funds derived from the Agricultural Extension 
Act of 1914. The funds thus provided represent an amount equiva- 
lent to that which will be available under the Extension Act at its 
maximum in 1922, and are to be expended in accordance with plans 
mutually agreed upon by the Department and the co-llege officials. 

By legislation contained elsewhere in the act, all moneys con- 
tributed for cooperative work by the Department must hencefomvard 
be paid only through the Secretary of Agriculture, or through State, 
county, or municipal agencies, local farm bureaus, or like organiza- 
tions cooperating for the purpose with the Department. This pro- 
vision was enacted because of pi'evious legislation prohibiting after 
July 1, 1919, contributions to the salaries of any Government em- 
ployee from non-Government sources for services performed by him 
for the Government. The Forest Service, however, is specifically 
exempted from the entire legislation on this subject. 

The appropriations for the Bureau of Public Eoads are continued 
without substantial modifications, the principal change being an 
increase in the salary of the chief from $4,500 to $6,000. The various 
lines of engineering activities are continued, including $82,440 and 
$73,760, ^spectively, for farm irrigation and drainage investigations, 
125597"— 19 2 
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and $253000 for studies of farm water supplies^ drainage disposal^ 
farm building construction, and similar problems. Tlie total carried 
by the act is $594,3205 or slightly less than the $600,000 now allowed 
the Bureau in the Federal Aid Road Act for administrative expenses 
under that act. 

The funds for the Bureau of Markets, consisting last year of 
$2,023,255 under the appropriation act and $2,004,608 under the 
emergency act, are reduced to $2,811,365. For general marketing 
and distribution studies there will be available $317,520, a net increase 
of $14,100 for cotton handling and mai*keting work. The market 
news service is continued with allotments of $250,000 for fruits and 
vegetables; $106,320 for live stock and meats; $80,600 for dairy and 
poultry products ; $50,000 for grain, hay, feeds, and seeds ; and $12,000 
for peanuts. The market inspection service is extended to include 
poultry, butter, and hay, $150,000 being allowed for the purpose ; and 
for investigations of the transportation, storage, preparation, market- 
ing, manufacturing, and distribution of agricultural food products, 
$48,800 is granted. There is a net increase of $17,210 to extend co- 
operation with the States in marketing work, now under way in 
twenty-five States. For studies of cotton standards and marketing 
methods $45,920 is again allotted, and $86,050 is granted for the 
studies of grain handling, grading, and transportation. The allot- 
ment for studies of cooperation among farmers is decreased from 
$28,280 to $15,780. 

Increased funds are provided to enforce the U. S. Cotton Futures 
and the U. S. Grain Standards Acts, the respective allotments being 
$131,780 and $598,600. For the enforcement of the Standard Con- 
tainer Act $3,800 is granted, and for the TJ. S. Warehouse Act 
$35,000. The latter act is amended in several particulars, with a 
view to securing its more general utilization. 

A new section appropriates $35,000 to enable the bureau to com- 
plete the work of the Domestic Wool Section of the War Industries 
Board. There is also an appropriation of $75,000 to enforce the 
proclamations of the President in 1918 establishing a licensing sys- 
tem for the stockyards industry. 

The Office of the Secretary receives $803,110. Of this, $302,590 is 
for the Office of Farm Management, substantially the amount car- 
ried in the preceding act for this Office. The salary of the chief is 
increased from $4,000 to $5,000, and a specific allotment of $23,873 
is made for use in ascertaining the cost of production of the princi- 
pal staple agricultural products. 

The work of the remaining branches of the Department is con- 
tinued on substantially the present basis, both as to funds and as to 
lines of work. There is a reduction from $1,912,930 to ^,8W,210 
for the Weather Bureau, but this is due mainly to the completion of 
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certain repairs to equipment and the ter m ination of the frost pro- 
tection studies in progress for several years. 

The Bureau of Crop Estimates receives $371,102, in lieu of $346,- 
232 in the previous act and $234,540 from the emergency act; the 
Bureau of Soils, $491,235; the Division of Accounts and Disburse- 
ments, $44,620; the Division of Publications, $240,590, an increase 
of $25,850; and the Library, $50,160. For the enforcement of the 
Insecticide Act the Department is granted $123,940; for demonstra- 
tion work on reclamation projects, $48,600; and for miscellaneous 
expenses, $175,500. For rent of buildings in the District of Colum- 
bia $100,000 is provided, in addition to $41,509 allotted in the Sundry 
Civil Act. This is a reduction of $17,180 from the previous year, be- 
cause of the occupancy by the Department of space in some of the 
'temporary buildings erected by the Government for the war emer- 
gency. 

A specific appropriation of $100,000 is granted to enable the De- 
partment to make exhibits at State, interstate, and international 
fairs. Of this amount not to exceed $25,000 may be used in connec- 
■ tion with the National Dairy Show at Chicago, and not over $5,000 
for any other one fair. The President is authorized to extend invita- 
tions to other nations to appoint delegates to the International Farm 
Congress at Kansas City in September, 1919, and the World Cotton 
Conference at New Orleans, October 13-16, 1919. 

From the foregoing exposition it is hoped that a general idea of 
the prospective major activities of the Department during the present 
fiscal year may be obtained. It may be said, by way of summary, 
that provision has been made for most of what may be termed the 
routine activities of the Department; for the continuance, although 
in most instances on a reduced basis, of many of the projects insti- 
tuted under the Food Production Act and supplementary legislation; 
and for notable increases in expenditures in several of the regulatory 
functions of the Department and in the combating of injurious in- 
sects and plant diseases. Attention should again be directed to the 
fact that the new appropriation act, though finally passed late 
in July, was originally formulated in January, and probably reflects 
as a whole conditions then prevailing rather than those operative 
today. None the less, it constitutes the first expression by Congress 
regarding the work of the Department since the cessation of hos- 
tilities, and in view of the universal desire for retrenchment in the 
enormous expenditures of the Government the action taken may well 
be regarded as significant of the country’s appreciation of the De- 
partment and its proposed lines of development. 
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Recent advances hi organic chemistry, A. W. Stewart (London md New 
York: Longmans, Green d Go., 1918, 3. ed., pp. XIX-\-S50; rev. in Jour. 800 . 
Ghem. Indus., 88 (1919), No. 5, p. 95R). — In the third edition of this book the 
author has adhered to the purpose of the earlier editions “to illustrate the 
principles upon which modern chemistry moves — not stands — and to undermine 
the conservatism which exists in all but strikingly original minds.” The ad- 
vances in organic chemistry since the last edition in 1910 have necessitated 
many changes and considerable additional material in the text Among the 
new subjects are Willstatter’s researches on chlorophyll and the anthocyanins, 
the recent processes for the synthesis of rubber, and certain theories bearing 
upon the synthesis of compounds in vegetable and animal organisms. 

Commercial oils, vegetable and animal, with special reference to oriental 
oils, I. F. Laijcks (New York: John Wileg d Sons, Ino., 1919, pp. VIII+ISS ). — 
This book contains the technical data and information required in everyday 
dealings in the oil trade. Special attention has been given to the characteristics 
or constants of oriental oils which are now being imported at Pacific coast ports. 
Data on these, for the most part results of work in the author's laboratory, 
have been given separately from the average characteristics on account of 
variations in the same oil from different parts of the world. 

The subject matter includes general properties of and tests for oils, descrip- 
tions with characteristics of a large number of vegetable and animal oils, a 
brief discussion of the uses of oils, and descriptions of various methods of 
sampling oils. 

The rancidity of palm kernel and other feeding cakes, X R. Furlong (Jour. 
Agr. Bci. {England'}, 9 (1919), No. 2, pp. 187-142). — The amount of acidity de- 
veloped under certain conditions in palm kernels, and in cake and meal made 
from them has been determined in comparison with other common feeding 
cakes, and the nature of the action investigated. 

The results indicate that all of the feeding cakes studied contain a lipase 
which, under suitable conditions of moisture, acts on the fat liberating fatty 
acids. The degree of acidity, however, can not be taken as a measure of ran- 
cidity or as an index to the palatability of the cake. The rancidity which 
develops in the palm kernel and coconut cakes is thought to be due to the fact 
that the acids yielded on hydrolysis are the volatile acids of low molecular 
weight and unpleasant odor. 

Contrary to the results of Calder (E. S. R., 85, p. 770), the author has found 
palm kernel lipase to be very resistant to heat, being capable of surviving 
to an appreciable extent four hours' exposure to a temperature of 97® G. in a 
moist state, or two hours' exposure at 120® in a dry condition. It is therefore 
considered impracticable to render the lipase inactive before leaving the factory, 
and the necessity is urged of keeping the palm kernel and other feeding cakes 
in a dry condition, in which state the lipase is unable to act ^ ^ 

10 ' . 
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I/ysin as a liydrolytic product of hordein, 0. O. Johns and A. J. Finks 
{Jour, Biol, Chem., 58 (1919), No. 1, pp. 6$-66). — ^Analyses of liordein hj the 
Van Slyhe method are reported from the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The average distribution of nitrogen corrected for solu- 
bility of bases was as follows: Amid N 23.85 per cent, humin N absorbed by 
lime 0.84, humin N in amyl alcohol extract 0.28, cystin N 0.81# arginln N 
Mstidin N 3.63, lysin N 1.01, amino N of filtrate 49.35, and nonamino N of fil- 
trate 14.20 per cent The basic amino acids in percentage of total protein were 
cystin 1.18, arglnin 2.82, histidin 2.27, and lysin 0.89. These results agree quite 
closely with those obtained by Osborne et al. on gliadin (B. S. 33, p. 867), 
but differ considerably from the earlier analyses of hordein reported by Os- 
borne and Olapp (B. S. R., 19, p. 611) and Kleinschmitt (E. S. R., 20, p. 907), 
who isolated the basic amino acids by the direct method of Kossel and. found no 
evidence that hordein contained lysin. 

Comparative tests of palau and rhotanium ware as substitutes for plati- 
num laboratory utensils, L. J. Gurevich and B. Wiohees (Jour. Indus, md 
BJngin. Cliem., 11 (1919), No. 6, pp. 570-57S). — ^A detailed report is given of a 
series of tests conducted at the Bureau of Standards, TJ. S. Department of Com- 
merce, to determine the suitability of “ palau ” and “ rhotanium *’ (alloys of 
gold and palladium) as substitutes for platinum in laboratory ware. 

“These tests indicate that rhotanium A ware is superior to platinum ware 
both of high (2.4 per cent) and low (0.6 per cent) iridium content in respect to 
its resistance to loss on heating. The losses on treatment with acid, after heat- 
ing, are about equal. Grade A ware compares favorably with platinum in re- 
sistance to boiling hydrochloric acid, to boiling 20 per cent sodium hydroxid, 
and to fusion with sodium carbonate in a muffle, and with potassium pyrosul- 
phate. It is superior to platinum in resistance to the action of boiling sulphuric 
acid, and inferior in its resistance toward boiling concentrated and dilute nitric 
acid, boiling 10 per cent ferric chlorid solution, and for fusions with sodium 
hydroxid. The only objection that may be raised to its use is the rather low 
melting point of the alloy, which makes it impossible to blast or strongly heat 
the ware without melting it. 

“As far as resistance to loss in weight on heating to 1,200° 0. is concerned, 
rhotanium 0 and palau wares are about equal, if not slightly superior, to plati- 
num ware containing 0.6 per cent iridium. . * . Palau and rhotanium 0 behave 
toward reagents in about the same way as rhotanium A, except that they are 
not suitable for potassium pyrosulphate fusions and are inferior to grade A 
for sodium hydroxid fusions. . . . 

“ Palau and both grades of rhotanium may all be used to advantage in the 
electrolysis of chemical solutions, but only as cathodes. As anodes the alloys 
are worthless.*' 

The effect of hydrogen-ion concentration on the liquefaction of gelatin, 
H. B. Patten and A. J. Johnson (Jour. Biot Chem. S8 {1919), No. 1, pp. 179^ 
190, figs. 7).— Chemical and physical data, obtained at the Bureau of Chemistry^ 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, are reported which indicate that “ the setting 
of gelatin is influenced by the hydrogen-ion concentration of the medium, and 
unless the gelatin is destroyed this effect is probably reversible. Gelatin in the 
concentrations used is not without effect upon the buffer solutions, displacing 
the pH in such a manner as one would expect from an aggregate of amino 
acids acting amphoterically.” 

CJolorimetric determination of the hydrogen-ion concentration in small 
quantifles^ief solution, A. R. O. Haas (Jour. Biot Ohom., $8 {1919), No, 1, pp, 
49-J5). — The preparation is described of a number of indicator papers covering 
the usual working range of pH and which can be used to determine rapidly and 
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with considerable accuracy the H-ion concentration of small quantities of 
solution. The indicators described are blue and red lacmoid papers, methyl 
orange paper with a range of pH of from 2A to 3.8, bromophenol (pH 3.4 to 
4.6)s alizarin sodium sulphonate (pH 4 to 6), neutral red (pH 7 to 9), and 
azolitmin (pH 6.2 to 8). It is considered advisable when dealing with very 
small volumes of solution to check the indicator paper determinations by the 
supplementary use of the spot plate method, in which the H-ion concentration 
is determined in a drop or two of the solution by comparison of the color pro- 
duced by a certain indicator in the same quantity of buffer solution of known 
pH value. 

With the described methods, it is considered possible to obtain a pH value 
differing 0.4 to 0.02 pH or even less from those obtained by the more exact 
methods. 

The determination of iodid in mineral waters and brines, W. P. Baughman 
and W. W. Skinnee (Jour. Indus, and Engin. CJiem., 11 (1919), No. 6, pp. 56S- 
568). —The authors at the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, report an investigation of various methods for the determination of 
iodin in the presence of chlorid and bromid as a result of which the perman- 
ganate method is recommended as the most satisfactory, provided certain 
directions which are given in detail are observed. In regard to other methods 
the following conclusions are drawn: 

“ Distillation wdth potassium bichromate will not completely liberate iodin 
from iodids. Iodid in the presence of as much as 10 gm. sodium chlorid can 
be determined with satisfactory results by distilling with ferric sulphate. 

Iodid can be determined quite accurately in the presence of bromid by a 
single distillation with ferric sulphate if the quantity of bromid present in the 
sample does not greatly exceed 0.4 gm. This method is especially recommended 
for removing iodin from the sample which is to be used for the bromid deter- 
mination. 

“ Iodin may be determined in the presence of large amounts of bromid by 
making a double distillation with ferric sulphate. However, this method is 
more tedious and time-consuming than the permanganate method, and the 
results obtained not quite so accurate.** 

Studies on the behavior of inulin in the animal body, — Application of the 
Benedict method to the estimation of levulose and inulin, E. Okey (Jour. 
Biol. €Mm., S8 (1919), No. 1, pp. 3S-Jf2). — ^The author reports a series Of tests 
on the application to the estimation of levulose and inulin of the modification 
of the Lewis-Benedict method for sugar determination developed by Benedict 
and Osterberg (B. S. E., 39, p. 112). The method was found satisfactory for 
the determination of levulose and of levulose in the presence of inulin. 
Attempts to determine inulin quantitatively by hydrolysis with the picrate- 
picric acid and colorimetric determination of the levulose in the same solution 
proved unsuccessful, owing to the formation of products which on heating, 
after the addition of the carbonate, gave colors increasing in depth with the 
time of heating in the acid solution and becoming more intense than those 
from equivalent quantities of levulose. An increase in depth of color was 
also produced when glucose and levulose solutions were heated with the acid 
picrate before the addition of the carbonate. 

Hydrolysis of the levulin with hydrochloric acid led to a retardation of the 
rate of color development which was proved to be due to the salts formed 
by the neutralization of the acid. It was found that this interference may be 
avoided by increasing the time of heating with the carbonate 15 minutes, 
or by using the higher concentration of the picrate-picric acid ree^mended 
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by Benedict (E. S. 39, p. 112) for the determination of blood sugar. It is 
pointed out that this precaution must be taken in estimating the nionosac- 
charids formed by acid hydrolysis of the more complex carbohydrates. 

A system of blood analysis, O. Folin and H. Wu (Jour, Biol. Vhem.^ S8 
(1919), No, Ij pp, 81-110 figs. 2 ). — A system of blood analysis, the starting 
point for which is a protein-free blood filtrate, is described in detail. The de- 
terminations, which include nonprotein nitrogen, urea, creatinin, creatin, uric 
acid, and sugar, are all conducted on the filtrate from 10 cc. of the blood. 

The precipitation of the blood proteins is brought about by a new protein 
precipitant, tungstic acid, in the following manner: A measured amount of 
blood is transferred into a flask having a capacity of 15 to 20 times that of the 
volume taken and diluted with seven volumes of water. To this are added, 
by means of pipettes, one volume of 10 per cent sodium tungstate (Na2W022H20) 
and one volume of 2N/3 H2SO4. On shaking, the precipitation is complete 
within a few seconds. The precipitate can be removed by filtering or, if heated 
on a water bath for two or three minutes, by centrifuging. Filtration is recom- 
mended as safer for ordinary work. This precipitation process is said to work 
equally well with any kind of blood, and is considered by the authors to be 
superior to all former methods. 

The nonprotein nitrogen determination is made with 5 cc. of the protein-free 
filtrate by the nesslerization process of Folin and Denis (B. S. R., 36, p. 316), 
with certain modifications in method of procedure and preparation of reagents. 

In the urea determination direct nesslerization has been abandoned. For the 
hydrolysis of the urea, use has been made of jack bean urease or the autoclave, 
and for the isolation of ammonia, aeration or distillation. Any of the four com- 
binations is said to give satisfactory results, using 5 cc. of the protein-free blood 
filtrate. The autoclave process is recommended chiefly when a large series of 
determinations is to be made, or when creatin is to be determined also, as the 
hydrolysis of the urea can then be accomplished simultaneously with the con- 
version of creatin into creatinin. 

Folin’s colorimetric method is employed for the determination of creatin and 
creatinin, using 10 cc. of the blood filtrate for preformed creatinin and 5 cc. 
for creatinin and creatin. One standard creatinin solution suitable both for 
creatinin and creatin determinations is made by transferring to a liter flask 
6 cc. of the standard creatinin solution used for urine analysis, adding 10 cc. 
of normal hydrochloric acid, and making up to the mark with distilled water. 

For determining uric acid a modification of the FoUn-Denis-Benedict method 
has been developed which requires only 20 cc. of the blood filtrate (equivalent 
to 2 cc. of blood), and which is considered to he more dependable as well as 
more simple and convenient than the original method. The technique of the 
process is described in full, including the preparation of a new standard uric 
acid solution, the keeping quality of which is considered superior to any other 
as yet devised. The solvent is 10 per cent sodium sulphite, which tends to 
keep the solution free from dissolved oxygen. 

Sugar is determined in 2 cc. of the blood filtrate by a new colorimetric method, 
Involving the application of the phenol reagent of Folin and Denis to cuprous 
oxicl obtained by the action of a weakly alkaline copper tartrate solution on 
the blood sugar. The color produced is said to be intense and stable. 

Hote on the determination of urea in urine by direct nesslerization, O. 
Folin and G. E. Yoxjngbueg (Jour. Biol. Ohem., $8 (1919) ^ No. i, pp. Ilf li^),— 
The authors state that, by using a urease preparation sufticiently free from 
nitrogenous materials, the urea nitrogen can be nesslerized without any char- 
coal treatment. The urease solution is prepared by washing 3 gm. of permutit 
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once with 2 per cent acetic acid and twice with water, adding 5 gm. of fine 
jack bean meal and 100 cc. of 30 per cent alcohol, shaking gently but con- 
tmnonsiy for ten minutes, and filtering. The filtrate, which is said to contain 
practically the whole of the urease and but little other material, is used in 
amounts of 1 cc. for 1 cc. of diluted urine (1:10) and the digestion and 
nessierization conducted as usual, employing the Nessler reagent described in 
the article noted above. 

A rapid method for the estimation of urea in urine, J. B. Stjmneb and A. 
Bodaksky {Jour. Biol, CJiem., S8 {1919), No, 1, pp, 57-61). — The method, which 
is said to be rapid, accurate, and simple, consists essentially in treating a small 
quantity of urine in a centrifuge tube with an approximately neutral phos- 
phate solution and with urease. After the urea has been decomposed a pro- 
tein precipitant (acidified potassiomercuric iodid solution) is added, the tube 
centrifuged, and an aliquot of the clear supernatant liquid nesslerized and 
compared wth a standard. The preparation of reagents and method of proce- 
dure are described in detail. 

The proximate analysis of wood, W. H. Dobe {Jour. Indus, and Engin, 
Chem., 11 {1919), No, 6, pp, 556-563), — ^This preliminary report of a study con- 
ducted at the California Experiment Station on the chemistry of certain 
California woods from the standpoint of their chemical utilization, deals with 
the analytical methods employed and results obtained in a complete proximate 
analysis of these woods. The analyses included determination of loss on dry- 
ing, extractives soluble in benzene, extractives soluble in alcohol, substances 
soluble in water, substances soluble in 1 per cent sodium hydroxid solution, 
cellulose, and lignin. The woods studied were redwood, yellow pine, live oak, 
and blue gum. 

Sawdust was found to be the most satisfactory mechanical condition of wood 
for analytical purposes. Cellulose was determined by a modification of the 
Cross and Sevan method involving chlorination in vacuo, and lignin by Kdnig’s 
method with 72 per cent sulphuric acid. 

In the analysis of coniferous woods by these methods 96 to 97 per cent of 
the wood constituents were accounted for, while in the case of the hardwood 
examined the lignin determinations failed and only from 83 to 91 per cent of 
the wood constituents were obtained. 

Mtrating of woodpulp cellulose, S. D. Wells and V. P. Edwaedes {Paper, 
23 {1919), No, 23, pp. 180-185, fig. 1). — ^The authors report an investigation 
conducted at the Forest Products laboratory, IJ. S. Department of Agriculture, 
on the utilization of woodpulp as a source of nitrocellulose. The determination 
of yields from laboratory nitrations indicated that under favorable conditions a 
yield of 150 per cent nitrocellulose would be obtained from woodpulp, with a 
corresponding yield of from 160 to 165 per cent from cotton. The pyro grains 
from both soda and sulphate pulps prepared from jack pine were dark brown, 
but the nitrocellulose from unbleached sulphite was as light colored as that from 
cotton, having lost the yellow coloration from nitration in the boiling and 
poaching treatments. The products from all the pulps studied met the labora- 
tory tests for completeness of washing, stability, and purity of product. 

Tile factory runs on the woodpulps seem to indicate the suitability of wood- 
pulp properly manufactured for the production of nitrocellulose. 

Studies on casmiug.-— An apparatus for measuring the rate of heat pene- 
tration, W. T, Bovra and X Bboi^nbeenneb {Jour, Indus, and Mngim. Ohem,, 
11 (1919) ^ No, 4, pp^ 56&^0, figs. 5).-— The apparatus described was devised to 
find the rate of transfer of heat from the outside toward the center of cans of 
food during the process of cooking and sterilization, as afiected by th^vaBations 
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of the autoclave temperature, size of can, viscosity of the food, etc., such as are 

encountered by tbe commercial canner. 

The apparatus consists of a constant tliermojunction, which is maintained at 
the temperature of the autoclave and is located just outside the can. The actual 
temperature of this junction is obtained from the readings of a thermograph, 
the bulb of which is placed close to the constant junction. Connecting the 
thermograph bulb with the recording clock is a capillary tube which is led out 
of the autoclave through a suitable steam-tight joint. Connected with the con- 
stant junction is a series of variable junctions located in different parts of the 
cells and joined through a cable of wires to a galvanometer outside of the auto- 
clave, which records all differences in temperature. The apparatus, which is 
illustrated diagrammatically and described in detail, is said to give very satis- 
factory results. 

The bacteriology of canning {Kansas Sta, Rpt. 1918, p. 1^9 ). — ^An investiga- 
tion of methods of canning vegetables is reported, the results of which indicate 
that blanching does not aid in the sterilizing process, proper sealing aids greatly 
in preventing spoilage of canned foods, salt, except in amounts too large to be 
allowable, is of little value, and small amounts of acetic acid (vinegar) are of 
value in preserving canned vegetables. 

Saving raisins by sulphuring, F. T. Bioletti and A. B. Way {Galifomia 
Sta. Giro. 211 (1919), pp. 4 figs, 8 ), — ^This circular describes a sulphuring hood 
to be used in sulphuring raisins as soon as they are stacked after rain. The 
hood, consisting of a wooden frame covered with building paper, when made 
from the specifications given will cover about 26 trays in two stacks and is said 
to be easily handled by two men, A pan containing about 0.5 lb. of sulphur is 
placed on the ground between the two stacks. After Igniting the sulphur, the 
hood is placed over the stacks and a little soil is shoveled around the base to 
make it air-tight. The time during which the grapes must be subjected to the 
fumes of sulphur dioxid has not been determined, but is thought to be between 
5 and 35 minutes. 

It is said that by the use of this method the cost of stacking is much reduced, 
and that even in the wettest and most unfavorable season the crops are not lost. 

Potato drying, J. Rutishausee (Die Kartoffeltroclcnung. Bern, Switzerland: 
Ferd. Wyss, 1918, pp. 81 ). — ^A brief description is given of the potato-drying 
industry in Germany, and suggestions are made for the establishment of such 
industries in Switzerland. 

METE0E0L0(JY. 

Introductory meteorology, W. X Humphreys et al. (New Haven: Yale 
Vniv. Press, 1918, pp. XII +150, pis. 19, figs. 50; rev. in Xature ILondon}, 108 
(1919), No. 2581, pp. 123, 124 ). — ^This book was prepared and issued under the 
auspices of the Division of Geology and Geography, National Research Council, 
for use in “ the course of study outlined by the Committee on Education and 
Special Training of the War Department for Students’ Army Training Units.” 
The plan “ involves an intensive study of the elements of the subject,” but “ the 
book is not intended to be elementary in the sense that it needs no study on 
the part of students or elaboration and explanation by the instructor.” 

The relation between evaporation and the area of the evaporating surface, 
W, Gallenkamp (Met. Ztsehr. iBrunswic¥\, 88 (1919), No. 1-2, pp. 16-22, fig. 
1 ). — Observations are recorded which show that in all cases the rate of evapora- 
tion decreased with an increase in the extent of the evaporating area. The 
decaseaipi^ in evaporation, however, was not directly proportional to the increase 
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in surface, being greatest with the first increase in surface and declining with 
subsequent increases. 

Climate formula and reduced rainfall, W. Koppen (Met. Ztsclir. IBruns- 
wicJv], 36 (1919), No. 1-2, pp. 1-7), — The author explains a formula which is 
proposed as a convenient method of briefly designating the climate of a par- 
ticular place. 

The bioclimatic law as applied to entomological research and farm prac- 
tice, A. D. Hopkins (Sci, Mo., 8 {1919), No. 6, pp. 496-5 IS, figs. 3). —This law, 
as explained in an article previously noted (B. S. R., 39, p. 317), is defined and 
certain of its applications discussed. 

It is stated that “we have in the so-called bioclimatic law of latitude, longi- 
tude, and altitude an example of a natural law which represents the general 
laws of climate as affecting the seasonal activities and geographical distribution 
of land-inhabiting species of plants and animals, periodical practice in agricul- 
ture, and the adaptation of fai*m crops to the requirements of climatic condi- 
tions. The law is founded on the determined country-wide average rate of 
variation in the time at which periodical events occur in the seasonal develop- 
ment and habits of plants and animals at different geographical positions 
within the range of their distribution. Other things being equal, this varia- 
tion is at the rate of four days for each degree of latitude, 5° of longitude, and 
400 ft. of altitude.” Isophanal maps of the United States, constructed on this 
basis, are shown and discussed. 

It is claimed that having “the date of a periodical event or practice at an 
established base in any given season we can, by means of the time constants 
of the law and their equivalents in latitude, longitude, and altitude, compute 
a corresponding date constant of the same event for any other place within 
the range of the species or periodical practice involved. Or, having deter- 
mined for any section of the country the upper or northern limit in the 
geographical distribution of a native or introduced species or variety of animal 
or plant, the corresponding limit constants for altitude or latitude can be com- 
puted for any other section ; and having determined also the lower or southern 
limit, the altitude and latitude constants can be worked out for the possible 
geographical range in which the species or variety, under its other environ- 
mental requirements, would survive and thrive.” 

The applications of the law to entomological research are illustrated in the 
cases of the southern pine bettle, the western pine beetle, the mountain pine 
beetle, the pine bark louse, the hatching of Chermes on Pike’s Peak, and the 
Hessian fiy. 

Among the problems in farm practice which have a direct relation to the 
bioclimatic law, the following are briefly discussed: “(1) Seedtime and har- 
vest, as applied to a wide range of farm, garden, and truck crops, and as 
adapted to the varying climatic conditions which prevail from the lowest to 
the highest latitudes and altitudes and from eastern to western longitudes of 
the United States, (2) the application of remedies against insect pests and 
plant and animal diseases, [and] (3) the selection of varieties of domestic 
animals and cultivated plants and the types of agriculture best adapted to 
regional and local conditions of soil, climate, etc.” 

A soil temperature survey of the United States and Canada (Sd. Amer., 
120 (1919), No. 19, p. 481).— It is announced that a committee of the Ecological 
Sbexety of America has organized a soil temperature survey of the United 
States and Canada. 

“The present plan is to carry on observations at various places for a num- 
ber of years under identical conditions. Upwards of SO stations afS iSbw in 
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operation. Thermograpii records are obtained for tbermometer bulbs placed at 
the sanie depth (3 in. below the ground at all stations with additional readings 
at 12 in. at certain stations), in level, well-drained soil, free from the shade of 
trees or buildings, and under a ground surface kept free from sod or weeds^ 
but without continuous cultivation. It is hoped that the data obtained will 
make it possible eventually to draw isotherms for the soil of the United States 
and Canada analogous to those that have been drawn for the air over the same 
countries.^' 

The climate of Utah, F. L. West and N. E. Edeeesen {Utah Sta, Bui. 186 
(1919), pp. 3~~66, figs. 4S)- — ^Weather and climate are defined and the various 
influences and effects of climate are discussed. How weather observations are 
recorded and forecasts are made are also explained. “The type of climate 
peculiar to Utah and the configuration of its land surface are disciussed; also 
the areas devoted to the different kinds of agriculture and to the leading in- 
dustries of the State. The State is divided into climatic .zones and a general 
discussion of each made. Charts showing the distribution of population, the 
value of the farm land in different sections, and the areas that are irrigated, 
are inserted. . . . For the principal towm of each county, the following data 
are presented by means of a chart: The precipitation for each year of the 
record, the mean monthly amount of precipitation, the duration of the g^’owing 
season for each year, the occurrence of summer rains, and the leading agri- 
cultural products. . . . The means and extremes are [also] given with a very 
brief discussion. A table containing data on precipitation, temperature, and 
frost for the entire State by towns is inserted.” 

[Weather reports for 1917], C. C. Geoegeson et al. (Alaska Stas. Rpt. 1917 ^ 
pp. 5, 34, 35, 59-61, 7%, 73, 90-96). — Tabular summaries are given of observa- 
tions on temperature, precipitation, and cloudiness at 25 Weather Bureau sta- 
tions in Alaska, and the character of the season, with special reference to crop 
growth and agricultural operations, at the Sitka, Rampart, Fairbanks, and 
Kodiak Stations is discussed. 

Meteorological observations, J. S. Stevens (Maine Sfa. Bui. 275 (1918), pp. 
235, 236). — ^A monthly and annual summary of observations at the University 
of Maine on temperature, precipitation, cloudiness, and wind movement during 
1918 is given. The mean temperature for the year was 42.99° F., as compared 
with an average of 42.75° for 50 years; the total precipitation was 37.97 in., 
the snowfall 95.75 in., the number of clear days 210, the number of cloudy days 
73, and the total movement of wind 45,013 miles. 

Meteorological observations at the Massachusetts Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, J. B. Ostkandek and A. L. Chanulee (Massaohmetts Sta. Met. 
Buis. 363-364 (1919), pp. 4 each). — Summaries of observations at Amherst, 
Mass., on pressure, temperature, humidity, precipitation, wind, sunshine, cloudi- 
ness, and casual phenomena during March and April, 1919, are presented. The 
data are briefly discussed in general notes on the weather of each month. 

SOILS— FEETILIZEES. 

Soil survey of Montgomery County, Iowa, A. M. O’Neae, jb., and L. L. 
Rhodes (XJ. B. Dept. Agr., Adt?. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Boils, 1917, pp. 30, fig. 1, 
map 1). — ^This survey, made in cooperation with the Iowa Experiment Station, 
deals with the soils of an area of 271,360 acres situated in the southwestern 
part of the State. The topography is prevailingly rolling, with conspicuous 
broad, nearly level bottoms along the streams. The elevations range from 1,000 
to*^l,2S0 ft. above sea level, and the area is said to possess excellent natural 
drainage. 
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The soils of the county are largely derived from the Missouri loess and are 
uniform in both color and texture. Six soil types, representing 5 series, 
are mapped. Marshall silt loam and Wabash silt loam, occupying 66.1 and 27.1 
per cent of the total area, respectively, predominate. 

Soil survey of St. Martin Parish, La., A. H. Meyee and B. H. Hendeickson 
{U, B. Dept Agr,, Adv, Sheets Field Opei\ Bur. Soils, 1917, pp. S2, fig. 1, map 
1 ) . — This survey deals with the soils of an area of 442,880 acres situated in the 
southern part of the State and lying wholly within the region ^of alluvial soils. 
The topography is prevailingly fiat and natural drainage is rather sluggish. 

The soils of the region comprise upland, low terrace, and first bottom alluvial 
deposits, the latter comprising about 70 per cent of the whole. Exclusive of 
peat, 11 soil types of 6 series are mapped, Sharkey clay, occupying 71.8 per cent 
of the total area, predominating. 

Soil survey of Mahoning County, Ohio, M. W. Beck and O. P. Gossaed 
(U. S. Dept. Agr,, Adv, Sheets Field Oper. Bur, Soils, 1917, pp. il, fig. 1, map 
1 ). — This survey, made in cooperation with the Ohio Experiment Station, deals 
with the soils of an area of 273,280 acres situated in the northeastern part of 
the State, bordering the State of Pennsylvania. The topography of the region 
is gently undulating to rolling, and the average elevation is about 1,000 ft. above 
sea level. Natural drainage is fairly well established, but is said to be insuffi- 
cient in many localities for the best results in farming. 

The soils of the county include upland soils composed of reworked glacial 
material, terrace or old alluvial soils laid down as glacial outwash plains or 
old stream flood plains, and first-bottom or recent alluvial soils. In addition to 
muck, 19 soil types representing 12 series are mapped. Volusia silt loam. Can- 
field silt loam, and Mahoning silt loam, occupying 26.8, 20, and 19.8 per cent of 
the total area, respectively, predominate. 

Sandy soils and how to farm them, A. R. Whitson and H. W. Uixspeegek 
{Wisconsin Sta. Bui. 299 (1919), pp. 26, figs. S). — ^This describes in a rather 
popular manner approved methods of crop production on the sandy soils of 
Wisconsin, It is stated that approximately one-fifth of the area of the State 
(6,000,000 acres) is classed as sandy loam, fine sand, and sand. The correction 
of acidity, the addition of humus, and the judicious use of fertilizers are 
regarded as the principal factors in the improvement of these soils, while spring 
plowing, the planting of windbreaks, the growing of cover crops, and the use of 
a corrugated roller tend to protect the soil. Soy beans and clover seed are 
regarded as the best cash crops, while alfalfa, vetch, buckwheat, sweet clover, 
serradella, wheat, barley, oats, cowpeas, potatoes, and corn require special 
consideration when grown on sand. Garden crops are said to give good results. 

The slick spots of middle western Idaho with suggestions for their 
elimination, P. P. Peteeson (Idaho Sta. Bui. II 4 (1919), pp. 8-^11, figs. 8). — 
The nature of these spots is briefly described and studies of their chemical and 
physical properties discussed in an ejffort to ascertain the factors underlying 
their formation. It is stated that the characteristics which render these areas 
unproductive are their impermeability to water and their impenetrability to 
plant roots. The conclusion is reached that this condition is due largely to the 
cementing action of calcium carbonate which is present in greater quantities 
than in adjacent good soils, this cementing action having occurred when calcium 
was deposited from solutions in the soil. 

Heavy applications of barnyard manure are held to be the most elective means 
for Overcoming the physical defects of these spots, through the solvent action 
on the calcium compounds of the decomposing humus with a consequent floccula- 
tion of the soil particles. The use of green manure crops is also recommenled. 
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Gypsum applied at the rate of from 300 to 400 lbs. per acre before fall plowing 
is deemed wortliy of trial as a mineral flocculent, wMie burned lime is regarded 
as of value for small areas. 

The value of leg‘umes on Indiana soils, A. T. Wiancko, S. B. Cohi^eb, and 
S. <1 Jones {Indiana Sta, Bui. 226 (1919), pp. 19, figs, d).— Based on results 
secured on the station farm and on outlying experiment fields, it is concluded 
that from 25 to 50 per cent of the nitrogen and humus of the soil of the State 
has been used up or lost by the cropping systems employed, and that the in- 
creased growth of legumes Is the easiest and most economical method of re- 
storing nitrogen and organic matter to run-down soils. As an average for 61 
crops grown on 8 experiment fields during the last 12 years, crop rotations con- 
taining legumes produced 4.6 bn. of corn and 4.7 bn. of wheat per acre more than 
rotations in which no legumes were grown. Factors contributing to successful 
clover production are indicated and the use of soy beans or cowpeas recom- 
mended when clovex' fails. 

The continuous growing of wheat and rye with and without a legume as 
green manure, 1917, J. G. Lipman and A. W. Blair {New Jersey Stas. Rpt. 
1917, pp. 850-S52). — In the continuation of work previously noted (E. S. R., 
39, p. 725), further observations have been made upon the effect upon the 
nitrogen supply of the soil of growing a legume between the main crops of a 
rotation. 

Wheat and rye grown alone have produced at the rate of 7.33 and 13.67 bu. 
of grain and 780 and 1,720 lbs. of straw per acre, containing 14.44 and 24.94 
lbs. of nitrogen, respectively. Wheat followed by soy beans as a green manure 
crop produced 12.33 bu. of grain and 1,420 lbs. of straw, containing 28.78 lbs. 
total nitrogen. Under similar conditions rye produced 14.33 bu. of grain and 
2,760 lbs. of straw, containing 34.7 lbs. total nitrogen. 

H-iou concentrations in extracts of peat soils and of peat- and humus- 
forming plants, H. Kappen and M. Zapfe {ZentU. Agr. Ghem., J/l {1918), ¥o. 7, 
pp. 198-197; ahs. in Physiol. Al)s., 8 {1919), No. 11, p. 888; Chem. Abs., 12 
{1918), No. 19, p. Continuing work previously noted (E. S. R., 37, p. 

623), observations are described on samples of soils taken at different depths 
ranging from 0 to 165 cm. (about 64.4 in.), of the subsoil below 165 cm., and 
of cultivated peat soil receiving different fertilizer treatments, together with 
samples of fresh sphagnum, and pine and spruce needles. Extracts were pre- 
pared by treating 10 gm. of the material for 2 hours with 200 cc. of either water, 
normal potassium chlorid solution, or a 10 per cent calcium acetate solution. 
The water extracts were slightly yellowish in color, while the other extracts 
were colorless. The titratable acidity and the H-ion concentration were deter- 
mined in each case. Observations were also made on the conductivity of the 
agueous solutions and the air-dry and the ignited residues determined. 

It is concluded that soluble acids were present in the peat soil in traces only, 
since the H-ion concentration but slightly exceeded that corresponding to the 
neutral point. The power of these soils to decompose neutral salts is thought 
to be due to an exchange of ions rather than to the liberation of free acid. 
The H-ion concentration of aqueous extracts of peat- and humus-forming plants 
was generally high and the true acidity marked. 

The value of ammonification test, J. O. Temple {Georgia Sta. Bui. 126 
{1919), pp. 8-18). — Observations on the ammonifying efficiency, ammonifying 
inoculating power, and ammonifying capacity of different soils subjected to 
various treatments have led to the conclusion that the * ammonification test is 
of IRtlg^ value in ascertaining the nature of the soil microflora, because (a) 
the rate of ammonia production is largely controlled by the soil medium, (h) 
all soils are well supplied with bacteria capable of changing nitrogen into 
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ammonia if the soil is made a suitable medium, and (c) the test as usually 
conducted fails to account for considerable amounts of ammonia which may 
escape into the atmosphere or are converted into nitrate or nitrite. It is 
stated, however, that the test can probably be employed by the soil chemist or 
physicist to determine soil fitness. 

Ammonification of manure in soil, H. J. Conn and W. Bright {Jour. 
Agr. Research iU. iSf.], 16 (1919), No. 12, pp. 313~S50). — ^TMs contribution, from 
the New York State Agricultural Experiment Station, supplements previously 
reported investigations (E. S. R., 37, pp. 516, 517) and deals mainly with the 
results of a detailed laboratory study of two of the most easily recognized types 
of nonspore-forming organisms which are especially active as aminonifiers in 
freshly manured soil, namely, Pseudomonas fiuorescens and Bacillus caudatm, 
renamed P. caudatus. The first part of the paper “ shows the predominance 
of these two organisms in manured soil and gives the results of an investiga- 
tion of their function in soil. The second gives a detailed description of the 
two organisms to aid in their identification by others.” 

The results confirmed previous conclusions that the non spore-forming bac- 
teria are the most active ammonifiers in manured soil. “ Pure cultures of 
P. fiuorescens and P. caudatus multiply much more rapidly in sterilized 
manured soil than do pure cultures of B. cereus (selected as a typical spore 
former). When sterilized manured soil is inoculated with a mixture of these 
three organisms in pure culture, the two nonspore formers immediately gain 
the ascendency, B. cereus occurring in too small numbers for detection by the 
ordinary methods of study. 

“ In field soil to which there has been no addition of organic matter for sev- 
eral years, P. fiuorescens and P. caudatus were rarely found, while B. cereus 
was a common organism. When this same soil was mixed with manure and 
potted, P. fiuorescens and P. caudatus immediately multiplied rapidly, while 
but small numbers of B. cereus spores and no active forms of B. cereus could be 
found. 

‘‘All three of these organisms are vigorous ammonifiers when tested In pure 
culture* The activity of the nonspore formers and the absence of activity of 
the spore formers in un sterilized manured soil leads to the conclusion that 
P, fiuorescens and P. caudatus are important ammonifiers of manure in soil, 
while there is no evidence that B. cereus takes part in this process. 

“ Detailed descriptions are given of the two ammonifying organisms studied. 
The culture of P. fiuorescens studied has been compared with other fluorescent 
bacteria isolated from soil, and a review of the literature relating to fluorescent 
bacteria has been made. It has not proved possible to fix definite limits for 
this species, P. caudatus is the name now assigned to the organism previously 
denoted by one of the writers as the ‘ orange-liquefying type.' It is apparently 
identical with the organism described by Wright in 1895 and seems to be quite 
common in soil and water.” 

A list of 54 references to literature cited is given. 

. Preservation of nitrogen in liquid manure, Vogel (ZentU. Agr, Chem., 4^ 
(1918), No. 7, pp. 201-203; abs. in Chem. Ads., IS (1919), No. 3, p. 2U).—lt is 
stated that sodium acid sulphate used at the rate of 40 kg* per cubic meter 
(about 67.7 lbs. per cubic yard) is the best chemical agent for preventing loss 
of nitrogen from liquid manure, material treated in this manner having given 
excellent results in tests on meadow land and with rye, potatoes, and beets. 
To avoid the caustic effects of the acid sulphate it is recommended that an 
equal amount of gypsum be used in combination with it. The use of from 
3k to 2 per cent of a solution containing formaldehyde and phenol rSuKing 
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as a by-product of tlie Bakelite industry prevented the loss of nitrogen from 
urine without any subsequent Injury to germination. 

The science and practice of manuring, W. Dyke (London: The Loelcivood 
Press (1918), rev. and enl., pp. rev. in 'Nature ILondonI, 102 

(1919), No. 2573, p. 485). — Thus is a revised and enlarged edition of this work, 
which treats the subject from the standpoint of the commercial horticulturist 
and is based to a large extent upon the successful practical experience of the 
author. 

[Report of soil fertility work in Massachusetts], E. P. Gaskill {Massa- 
chusetts Sta. Rpt. 1917, pp. 21a-32a).— Noting the progress of work previously 
mentioned (B. S. B., 38, p. 21.8) this comprises a report on comparative tests 
of barnyard manure, nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, and dried blood 
in various fertilizer combinations, with and without lime, on Green Mountain 
potatoes; muriate v. high-grade sulphate of potash on alfalfa, blackberries, 
currants, gooseberries, mangels, rhubarb, raspberries, and soy beans; manure 
and various combinations of chemical fertilizers on asparagus and tomatoes, 
and on both limed and unlimed beets and onions; different forms of potash, 
including kainit, high- and low-grade sulphate, muriate, nitrate, carbonate, 
and treater dust on Early Canada Flint corn; various kinds of phosphates, 
including Arkansas, South Carolina, Florida soft, and Tennessee rock phos- 
phate, slag, dissolved bone black, raw bone, dissolved bone meal, steamed bone, 
and acid phosphate on Medium Green soy beans; a fertilizer mixture high in 
potash (160 lbs. of muriate per acre) and low in phosphoric acid v. one with- 
out potash and high in phosphoric acid for corn; various fertilizer treatments 
used continuously, alone and in diSerent combinations on cabbage, both limed 
and unlimed; different combinations of fertilizers used continuously with lime 
on corn ; different systems of top-dressing meadows ; and sulphate of ammonia 
V. nitrate of soda as a top-dressing for permanent meadows. 

Potatoes grown on the limed area produced scabby tubers in every case, 
amounting to 75 per cent in one instance, while only two of the unlimed plats 
showed any scab, the injury amounting to about 10 per cent in each case. 

Top-dressing permanent meadow with barnyard manure has resulted in an 
average yield of 6,006 lbs. of hay per acre as compared with 5,824 lbs. .from 
an application of bone and potash, and 5,496 lbs. from slag and potash (form- 
erly wood ashes). No potash was applied in 1916 and 1917. The omission 
of potash on a permanent meadow usually receiving complete chemical ferti- 
lizers was accompanied by a normal crop of hay in 1916, a favorable season 
for hay production, but by a crop much below normal in 1917, an unfavorable 
season. 

Experiments in fertilizing a crop rotation, T. L. Lyon (New York Cornell 
Sta. Bui, 399 (1919), pp. 19-30). — In connection with experiments previously 
noted (B. S. B., 30, p. 829), in ■which all the farm manure or commercial fer- 
tilizers were applied to timothy in a rotation comprising three years of timothy 
followed by corn, oats, and wheat, a new series of tests is described, in which 
a comparison was made of this practice with that of fertilizing the grain alone. 
The soil upon which the tests were made is said to he particularly well adapted 
to timothy, less so to small grains, and poorly suited to com, although its nat- 
ural fertility is high. Observations were also made on the effect of withholding 
potash from the fertilizer mixture for grass as compared wdth the use of a mod- 
erate amount. The results are presented in tabular form, together with data 
showing the estimated value of the crops based both on prewar prices and on 
prices #»f July 1, 1918. 

It is concluded that a moderate quantity of a complete commercial fertilizer 
applied during each of the three years the land was in timothy was more profit- 
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able than a somewbat similar fertilizer applied to com, oats, and wheat The 
application of 5 tons of farm manure per acre to each of three timothy crops also 
proved to be more effective than an application of 15 tons to corn alone. 
Doubling the amount of manure applied to both grass and corn resulted in in- 
creased yields of crops, but not in proportion to the cost of the treatment. The 
use of potash in conjunction with sodium nitrate and acid phosphate on grass 
appeared to be profitable at prewar prices. 

A brief outline of the technical procedure followed in conducting the experi- 
ments is appended. 

Experiments with various nitrogenous fertilizers, B. A. Mitscheblich, 
S. VON Saucnen, and B. Ifeland {Jour, Landw., 66 (1918), No. S, pp. 187-198, 
pi, 1, fig, i). — Sand culture experiments with oats conducted during 1917 and 
1918 are described, in which observations were made upon the relative value 
of different nitrogen carriers, with particular reference to urea and urea nitrate. 
The fertilizers were applied in varying amounts, both before seeding and one- 
third at the time of seeding, with the remainder as a top-dressing, one-half being 
applied upon the formation of the fourth leaf and one-half upon the appearance 
of the panicle. The yields of grain and straw are presented in tabular form. 

The conclusion is reached that both urea and urea nitrate are as effective as 
the usual nitrogen carriers (sodium nitrate, calcium cyanamid, ammonium sub 
phate, and ammonium nitrate), and that urea nitrate may be used to advan- 
tage for top-dressing. 

The iniluence of the mechanical composition of the soil on the availability 
of nitrate of soda and dried blood, J. G. Lipman and A. W. Blair (New Jersey 
Stas. Ept, 1917, pp, S35-S50, pis. 2, figs. S). — ^Further observations (E. S. R., 39, 
p. 726) on the relative availability of nitrate of soda and dried blood to barley 
and a residual crop of buckwheat when applied in equivalent amounts to cylin- 
ders containing shale soil and different mixtures of shale and sand have led to 
the following conclusions : 

For all soil combinations the average recovery of nitrogen from nitrate of 
soda by the main crop was 60.53 per cent and from dried blood 30.98 per cent 
With the buckwheat the average recovery of nitrogen was 2.47 per cent for the 
nitrate and 10.57 per cent for the dried blood cylinders. The dried blood showed 
an availability of 68.2 on the basis of 100 for the nitrate. 

“From these results, and likewise from the results secured for a period of 
years, it is quite clear that nitrate of soda can not be counted on to show much 
residual effect. Dried blood, on the other hand, does show some residual effect 
on both heavy and light soils. However, the initial effect of the nitrate is 
almost always sufficiently above that of the blood to place the former in first 
rank when the combined crops — that is, the first crop and the residual crop — 
are taken into consideration. A pound of nitrate nitrogen produces more dry 
matter than a pound of dried blood nitrogen, and therefore, in most eases, is 
worth more, 

“The nitrogen of the soil organic matter is more completely utilized in a 
light soil than it is in the heavier types.” 

The present status of nitrogen fixation, A. H. White {Jour. Indus, and 
Mngin. Ghern., 11 {1919), No. S, pp. 231-2S7, figs. S; Sd. Amer. Sup., 87 {1919), 
No. 2264t PP' 3S0, SSI, fig. 1 ). — ^The present status of the development of 
the arc, cyanamid, nitride, direct synthetic ammonia, and cyanid processes is 
reviewed. Diagrams are given showing the world^s production and consumption 
of fixed inorganic nitrogen (Including Chilean nitrate). 

Production doubled from 1909 to 1917, largely as a result of the gre»^^^mand 
for nitrogen compounds in munitions making. There was, however, no greater 
Increase in production during the war than in the period Immediately preceding 
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it. “ The year 1917 shows no increase from Chilean nitrate, in spite of the 
urgent demands of the Allies for greater supply. This was partly due to lack 
of ships. The greatest increase . . . for the period 1909^-1913 is shown 
by the by-product coke ovens. In 1917 the increase was mainly due to the 
cyanamicl and Haber processes, so that in this year the world’s supply came 
almost equally from the three sources, Chilean nitrate, coke ovens, and syn- 
thetic, the cyanamid pi'ocess being the most important in the latter group, with 
the Haber second.” 

It is thought that the rapid rate of increase indicated for the period 1909-1913 
is not likely to continue. The largest demand for fixed nitrogen in the future 
will probably be for fertilisers, and the use of fertilizers will be very largely a 
matter of price. ... If all the resources of Chile and all the facilities in the 
way of coke ovens now under construction and fixation plants should be utilized, 
the year 1920 might well see a possible production of 25 per cent more than 
1917. . , . 

“ The cheapest source of fixed inorganic nitrogen will undoubtedly be the 
ammonia from by-product coke ovens because it is a by-product and the cost 
of collecting and putting it into marketable form is small. The coke ovens of 
the world can now produce more fixed nitrogen than the •world used from all 
sources 10 years ago. It will be a powerful factor tending toward low^ prices. 
It is probable that Chilean nitrate could, if necessary, be sold at lower prices 
than in former years. The fixation processes will therefore have to be prepared 
to meet possible low prices if they are to be ranked as anything more than 
emergency reliances.” 

The phosphate-rock industry in 1918 (U. S. Geol. Survey Press Bui. Jfll 
{1919), p. 2). — It is stated that the production of rock phosphate in the United 
States in 1918 was 2,490,760 long tons valued at $8,214,463, as compared with 
2,584,287 tons valued at $7,771,084 in 1917. Florida land pebble constituted 
80 per cent of the total output There was, however, a small decrease in pro- 
duction of land pebble, but a considerable increase in Florida hard and soft 
phosphates. The production of phosphate in South Carolina increased about 11 
per cent in 1918, but that of Tennessee and Kentucky was about 27 per cent 
less and of the Western States 20 per cent less. 

Vegetation experiments on the availability of phosphorus and potassium 
compounds, J. G. Lipmax and A. W. Blaih {New Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1911, pp. 
353-368 ). — In continuation of work previously noted (H. S. Ji., 36, p. 820) 
further observations made during 1916 and 1917 on the relative availability of 
various phosphorus canuers for soy beans grown in pot tests are recorded, 
together with a report on similar tests made during 1917 vdth greensand marl 
as a source of potash for different crops. The results secured may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

With soy beans grown in coarse white sand, basic slag as a source of phos- 
phorus gave about as good yields as acid phosphate, while under the same con- 
ditions blue rock phosphate yielded only slightly more than the check, and 
brown rock somewhat better than the blue rock. The average i)ercentage of 
nitrogen in the dry matter (soy bean hay) was about the same with basic slag 
. as with acid phosphate, but was distinctly and uniformly less with raw rock and 
where no phosphate was used.' 

On coarse white sand, with greensand marl as a source of potash, barley 
and buckwheat gave greatly increased yields over the checks, while on a coarse 
yellow sand containing 1.09 per cent total potash (K 2 O) oats and bnckwbeat 
gave very fair yields without potash treatment, and applications of marl did 
not a^^OSbiably increase the yields. On the same soil, barley showed a slight 
Increase over the check for the marl treatment On both the white and yellow 
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sand, soy beans, when inoccnlatecl and supplied with available phosphates and 
lime gave practically as good yields on the checks as on the marl-treated pots up 
to the time the pods were about one-half filled, although when allowed to mature 
there was an appreciable falling oif in the yield of seed on the check pots, the 
yield of stalks being about the same on the check pots as on the tretited pots. 
Pry matter (soy bean hay) from check pots and from marl-treated pots con- 
tained quite as high a percentage of nitrogen as that from pots treated with 
a soluble potash salt (IvaSO*). The amount of potash in dry matter (soy bean 
hay) from pots treated with soluble potash was notably higher than in that 
from marl-treated pots or check pots, but is said to represent a ‘‘ luxury ” con- 
sumption since the yield of dry matter and percentage of nitrogen are not thereby 
increased. 

The results secured are held to indicate that there is a very close connection 
between the presence in the soil of soluble phosphates and the accumulation 
of nitrogen by the soy bean plant. It was also shown that soy beans, when in- 
oculated and furnished with lime and soluble phosi^hate, can make a good 
growth and accumulate a high percentage of nitrogen, up to the time the pods 
are half filled (hay), without the aid of readily soluble potash compounds. 

“The work suggests the possibility of utilizing the potash of greensand marl 
and the potash of natural soil materials by growing soy beans and possibly 
certain other crops, which could be returned to the soil and thus furnish avail- 
able potash for those crops which can not so readily utilize potash from these 
natural sources.” 

The world^s supply of potash, C. Matignon {Rev. Sci. {Paris], 57 (1919), 
No. S, pp. 225-23 0 ), — This is a general discussion of the potash content of the 
earth’s crust, the disintegration of potash-bearing rocks, the solution and 
removal of potash salts to the sea, and the formation, character, and extent 
of potash deposits. 

The use of lime on Iowa soils. Limestone and fertilizer dealers, G. E. 
CoKSON (Iowa Sta. Giro. S8 (1919), pp , 7 ), — ^This comprises a brief poimlar 
account of the value of lime for correcting soil acidity, together with results 
of tests and other information relating to the form, amount, and method of 
applying lime. A list of limestone and fertilizer dealers is included. 

fertilizer analyses, A. J. Patten, G. P. Baenxjm, E. E. Beugee, A. L. Lewis, 
and H. L. Gbettenbergeb {Michigan Sta. Bui. 283 {1918), pp. 3-48). — This 
reports the actual and guarantied analyses of 863 samples representing 270 
brands of commercial fertilizers and fertilizing materials collected during 
1918. It is stated that G.3 per cent of the samples were below the guaranty 
in nitrogen, 0.6 per cent in total phosphoric acid, 6.4 per cent in available 
phosphoric acid, and 11.4 per cent in potash. 

Analysis of fertilizers for 1918, B. E. Gurrt and T O. Smith {Neio Hamp- 
shire 8ta. Bui, 189 {1918), pp. 10). — ^This reports the results of the actual and 
guarantied analysis of 147 official samples of commercial fertilizers and 
fertilizer materials collected during 1918. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, fertilizer supplies, and home mixtures, 
O. S. Oathcaet et ae. {New Jersey Stas, Bui. 331 {1918), pp. 5-47), — This bul- 
letin contains a report on the actual and guarantied analyses of 204 brands 
of complete fertilizers, 274 brands containing nitrogen and phosphoric acid, 
5 home mixtures, and 114 samples of fertilizer materials collected during the 
spring months of 1918. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers and ground hone; analyses of agricul-- 
tural lime, 0. S, Oath cart et ae, (New Jersey &tas. But 334 iX91S), pp. 
B-42 ). — Supplementing the report noted above, the remaining analysel^^sam- 
pies of commercial fertilizers and fertilizing materials collected during the 
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1918 inspection are presented, together with a discussion of the entire 1918 
inspection. A total of 1,385 samples was received for analysis. Deficiencies 
in one or two plant food elements occurred in 30 per cent of the brands 
examined. 

Analysis of 20 samples of burned lime, limestone, and lime refuse are 
included. 

A list of brands registered for sale since January 28, 1918, for the fiscal year 
ended October 31, 1918, is presented. 

Fertilizer registrations for 1919, G. S. Gathcakt {New Jersey ^tas. Bui. SS5 
(1919), pp. 5~S6 ). — ^This comprises a tabulated statement of all the brands of 
fertilizer materials and mixed fertilizers registered in New Jersey up to Jan- 
uary SO, 1919, for the fiscal year ending October 31, 1919. 

AGEICULTUEAL BOTAHY. 

[Activities of the] department of botanical research, D. T. MacBotjgal 
{Carnegie Inst. Washington Year Book, 17 {1918), p. 55 ). — Introducing more or 
less detailed reports of members of the institution, the director states that 
during the year 1918 the scope of experimentation has been narrowed and sub- 
ordinated to the preparation of manuscripts and that exploration and field 
work have been reduced, as also has collaboration with workers outside the 
institution. 

Much attention has been devoted to the study of fundamental problems in 
carbohydrate metabolism and to the imbibitional action of the plant colloids in 
growth, all of the water relations of the plant being necessarily taken into con- 
sideration, An adequate physical explanation of the origin and action of the 
spinose and succulent plants constituting the characteristic desert vegetation 
has been found. Important geographic and ecological results have been formu- 
lated, some of which are noted below or previously. 

Development of conceptions included in growth, D. T. MacDougal {Car- 
negie Inst. Washington Year Book, 17 {1918), pp. 55-57 ). — As preliminary to 
the reports and discussions which follow, it is stated that three main concep- 
tions concerning growth and its developmental aspects in plants are to be met in 
the history of physiology during the last half century. The eaifiiest, that of 
special substances appearing in developmental and seasonal crises and consid- 
ered necessary for growth and for the origination and development of repro- 
ductive organs or of any bud, has given place to the view that formative ma- 
terial as such has no actual existence. From the present standpoint it is 
assumed that growth proceeds from and depends upon states, combinations, or 
accumulations in connection with living matter rather than from any differen- 
tiated substance. 

The second aspect of the subject deals with the incorporation of new material 
in the cell and its subsequent distension. The protoplast is dealt with as a 
tonoplast, the center and seat of energy being the vacuole, while an indispensable 
organ is an ideal semipermeable membrane acting according to the conception 
of Pfeffer and de Vries. 

The third group of inquiries has been directed toward measurements for estab- 
lishing the physical constants of growth, the subject having formerly been dealt 
with as a unified process or as a series of successive reactions in studies of tem- 
perature effects. 

It is held tha^the chief defect in all three groups of research is In the neglect 
of the _ % dLtbat the metabolism upon which growth depends is a constellation, 
not a linear series of transformations, and that the most important part of the 
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process lies witEin the realm of surface tensions in which the play of imhihitloii 
is the determining factor. 

A further prerequisite to rational advance in researches on growtli is a re(*oc:~ 
nition of the fact that a general identity of protoplasm of plants and animaK 
does not exist. The relative amounts of proteins, carbohydrates, lipins, ai d 
salts differ widely between these two groups. While the plant can synthesht' 
carbohydrates, amino acids, etc., which the animal can not, the respiration and 
metabolism of the plant are predominantly carbohydrate, while thos(‘ of Ihi^ 
animal are proteinaceous. It is held that the fundamental and ultimate stnn 
ture of protoplasm is a result of the force of surface tension, and is that of a 
gel in which the solid material occurs in two main states or phases with water. 
In the more liquid phase the molecules «>f the substance are associated wi1h such 
a large proportion of water as to be in a liquid condition, while in the more solid 
phase the proportion of water is much less. These phases have a distinct archi- 
tecture likened to that of a mesh, felt, foam, or honeycomb in which the denser 
phase forms the framework and the fluid fills the interstices. Under certain 
conditions the phases may be reversed and the solid particles may be rounded 
into globules entirely surrounded by the fluid. 

The essential feature of an idealized growth according to the present con- 
ception is the accretion or addition of water and material to the mass of colloid 
constituting the cell, the end-process being the hydration of a colloid. In that 
type of gro-wth in which carbohydrates or proteins are carried into the mass by 
water, such an accumulation would, under surface tension, result in Ihe aggre- 
gation of new masses of material. Such formation of additional elastic gel 
structure might occur throughout the entire cell, but in actuality would be modi- 
fied and controlled at every point by the factors which affect hydration. 

The nature and course of growth in higher plants, D. T. MacUotjgal {Car- 
negie Inst. Washington Year Booh, 17 (1918), pp. 58, 59 .) — The results obtained 
following the development and employment of the auxograph are said to have 
shown that much of the present confusion as to the main features of growth 
has resulted from attempts to compare and harmonize growth in organisms 
presenting physical conditions not really comparable. Data obtained from 
growth measurements on plants mentioned have shown a decrease in growth 
rate with daily variations (swellings and shrinkage) corresponding to internal 
changes. Shrinkage becomes more marked as maturity approaches. While 
some portions may show continuous enlargement, older parts of the stem may 
take up and give off water in a manner entirely reversible, showing a vm-y wide 
range of alterations. The estimation of the balance between water loss and 
water supply, as implied in the experimental results here referred to, is con- 
sidered to have given a new and more important meaning to relative humitlity 
as affecting plant growth. 

The growth mechanism of protoplasm, D. T. MacDougal {Carnegie Inst. 
Washington Year Book, 17 {1918), pp. 57, 58 ). — ^Experimental studies are said 
to have established the view that protoplasm in plants consists of a compara- 
tively inert base of pentosans, which may be diffused or transformed only at a 
very slow rate, in colloidal combination with proteins, amino acids, lipins, and 
salts to form a complex mass varying from the liquid condition to that of an 
elastic gel. The volume and changes in volume constituting growth are deter- 
mined by the proportion of w^ater taken up, this in its turn being a resultant of 
the proportions of the main constituents. Other soluble carbohydrates probably 
do not affect directly enlargement of the protoplasmic mass, but they may exert 
In the vacuoles an osmotic effect additive to that of the amino aexds«®4i<^^ 
accumulate in these cavities. 
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It is to the osmotic activity of these substances in the vacuoles that turgidity 
is due, and it is upon this largely that the maintenance of the turgidity of or- 
gans depends. The complete conception of the cell includes its expansion by the 
osmotic action of electrolytes and by the sw^elling resulting from imbibition or 
hydration of its colloids, as well as the effect of such increasing changes within 
its mass. 

Nowhere is metabolism more active than in the embryonic growing cells. 
Changes are mentioned which are thought to exemplify but by no means to 
exhaust the possibilities of modifications of the colloidal action in growth. 

Temperature and the hydration and growth of colloids and of cell masses, 
D. T. MacDougal {Carnegie Inst, 'Washington Year Book, 17 (1918), pp. 
68-70 ). — Recognition of the complex character of the groups of reactions which 
enter into the more prominent life processes is said to have brought convic- 
tion as to the futility of attempts to define physical constants, such as tempera- 
ture coefficients. Results of series of experiments are tabulated. 

Comparison of salt requirements for young and for mature buckwheat 
plants grown in sand cultures, J. W. Shive (Neto Jersey Stas, Rpt. 1917, pp. 
Jf09~413, fig. 1 ). — brief account is given of investigations previously reported 
(E. S. R., 39, p. 524; 40, p. 425). 

A comparative study of salt requirements in solution cultures for the 
growth of buckwheat to the fiowering stage and to maturity, W. H. Maetin 
{New Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1917, pp. 419-422 ). — This reports in condensed form the 
results of experiments previously noted (B. S. R., 39, p. 524). 

Experiments to determine whether one form of phosphorus in a complete 
nutrient plant solution is more available for the growth of buckwheat seed- 
lings than are other forms, H. L. Bancroft {Neio Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1917, pp. 
423, 4H)> — A. brief report is given of studies made to determine the relative 
availability of different forms of phosphorus in a Tottingham nutrient solution. 
The original solution contains monopotassium phosphate, potassium nitrate, 
calcium nitrate, and magnesium sulphate. In place of the monopotassium 
phosphate, monosodium phosphate, monocalcium phosi^hate, monomaguesium 
phosphate, and monammonium phosphate were substituted in the different 
series. Buckwheat was grown in the different solutions to the flowering stage, 
and while the data have not been completely tabulated, it is stated that great 
variations in height, general growth, toxic effect, and final weights for the 
buckwheat plants were found. As a rule the original Tottingham solution, con- 
taining phosphorus in the form of monopotassium phosphate, produced a larger 
total dry weight of plant substance than did any of the other forms of phos- 
X>horus, while the series receiving monammonium phosphate produced the 
smallest total growth of plants. 

The toxicity of phosphates toward soy bean seedlings, J. W. Snn^ {New 
Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1917, pp. 409~408 ). — condensed account is given of investi- 
gations previously reported (E. S. R., 39, p. 827). 

E:ffect of ammonium sulphate in nutrient solution on the growth of soy 
beans in sand cultures, M, I. Wolkoff {Neio Jersey Stas. Rpt 1917, pp. 
41 6-419 ).^This is a summary of investigations previously reported (E. S. R., 
40, p. 30). 

Absorption of sodium and calcium by wheat seedlings, H. S. Reed {Bot 
Qaz., 66 {1918), No. PP- 374-380, fig. 1 ). — ^The author has studied the effects 
of sodium and calcium compounds applied to wheat seedlings in lower con- 
centrations than those commonly used. He has found that antagonism is 
present even under these conditions, and also that concentrations of sodium 
chlorid ^sfTongly toxic to wheat seedlings were rendered harmless by a 
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S : 100,000 calcium oxid solution. Antagonism was most complete wlieii the 
ratio sodium : calcium equaled 98 : 2. At this ratio the sodium was not ex- 
cluded from the plant but was rendered harmless. The antagonism appears to 
be internal rather than peripheral. 

The influence of the roots of growing plants upon the activity of soil micro- 
organisms as indicated by the production of carbon diozid from the soil, 
J. B. Nelleb (New Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1917 y pp. 414, 415). — The poKSsible influence 
of the roots of growing plants on the rate of liberation of plant food by soil 
microorganisms has been inyestigated by growing buckwheat and barley plants 
ill soil or sand under bell jars and noting the production of carbon dioxid which 
was derived from decomposing organic matter. In the case of the plants grown 
in sand, ground alfalfa hay was added as a source of carbon dioxid. 

It was found that slightly more carbon dioxid was liberated from the bell 
jars containing plants than from those without plant growth. In a second 
series of experiments buckwheat was grown as a residual crop in the same jars 
of sand, and again more carbon dioxid was recovered from the bell jars con- 
taining plants than from the others. 

The author concludes that under the conditions of the experiments the grow- 
ing roots of barley and buckwheat do not inhibit the decay of organic matter. 

Gas interchange in Mesembryanthemum and other succulents, H. M. Rich- 
ABDs {Carnegie Inst. Washington Year Book, 17 {1918) y pp. 68y d//). — A con- 
tinuation of work previously reported (E. S. R., 40, p. 29), the problem now 
being to account for the low carbon dioxid : oxygen ratio. It is suggested that 
occlusion of carbon dioxid by the fleshy tissue may be involved. It is considered 
probable that the processes involved are somewhat different from those pre- 
sented by the succulent ti>ssue of the cacti. It appears to be important to select 
tissues of like acidity in order to obtain proper results from such work. 

Photosynthesis and respiration, H. A. Spoehk and F. Long {Carnegie Inst. 
Washington Year Book, 17 {1918), pp. 60, 61). — It is stated that for the purpose 
of more adequate study of photosynthesis, for which ptirpose simple, thin leaves 
have proved to be the best material, a rather elaborate device has been con- 
structed for accurate control of temperature, light, air supply, and water vapor. 
The method now used is based upon the differential determination of the 
amount of carbon dioxid fixed by the plant, as determined with special appa- 
i^atus for estimating the carbon dioxid absorbed in barium hyclroxid. The 
features of the general problem now under investigation are rather numerous, 
though closely coordinated and interdependent, comprising a study of the basic 
metabolism of mature leaves and the influence of such metabolism and of the 
varying sugar content of the leaf on photosynthesis. 

It is stated that leaves of different species give enormous differences as 
regards rate of carbohydrate elaboration and consumption. In cacti and other 
plants rich in carbohydrates, increase thereof above certain limits does not 
result in increased carbon dioxid evolution. Photosynthesis appears to he 
closely related to sugar content and to the respiratory activity of the leaf. 
Leaves having carbohydrate supply greatly depleted show, when first exposed 
to light, a low rate of carbon dioxid fixation. This rises until an abundance of 
carbohydrates has accumulated, after which it decreases. 

The carbohydrate economy of cacti, H. A. Spoehb {Carnegie Inst. Washing- 
ton Year Book, 17 {1918), pp. 61-6S). — ^Having followed this subject through 
the third year (B, S. R., 40, p. 30), the author reports that the continued 
dry weather kept the monosaceharid content low until the cold nights of the 
late winter months effected a change, the monosaccharids then the 

caihohydrate equilibrium becoming about normal after the occurrence of the 
late winter rains. 
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It appears tliat tlie water requirements of tlie cacti are easily satisfied. 
The studies on the effect of water content and temperature on carbohydrate 
equilibrium have substantiated and elaborated the former findings. No 
simple or constant relation was established between the rate of carbon dioxid 
elimination and the carbohydrate supply, nor was respiration very definitely 
associated with any group of carbohydrates, although a certain negative 
correspondence is pointed out. It is thought that under certain conditions 
cacti possess the power of utilizing polysaccharids and aplastic material. The 
formation of pentosans is intimately associated with this condition in ways 
which are noted in connection with further studies now in progress. 

Acidity of niesophytic and succulent forms of Castilleia, Ericameria, and 
Erigeron, H. M. Richauds {Carnegie Inst, Washington Year Book, 17 (1918), 
pp, 64, 65). — Some forms of variation in succulence and acidity were determined 
and are discussed, this work dealing with Ericameria ericoides, G. latifoUa, 
and Erigeron glaucus. 

The acclimatization of plants, G. L. Sijtton {Advisory Council Sci. and 
Indus., Aust., Bui. 7 {1918), pp. 86-95). — In addition to a discussion by the 
author and others of the naturalization and acclimatization of plants, an 
account is given of plans and measures for the organized control of activities 
connected with the introduction of plants into portions of Australia, 

FIELD CROPS, 

Dry farming in Arizona, A. M. McOmie, C. B. Fillerup, and L. L. Bates 
(Arizona Sta. Bui. 84 {1918), pp. 491-642, figs. 47). — This bulletin comprises a 
rather detailed discussion of the geology and soils of the State, temperature 
and atmospheric movements in the region, the principal dry-farming sections 
of Arizona, Indian agriculture in Arizona, and farming operations of early 
white settlers, together with a digest of the results of several years’ experi- 
mental work on the Snowflake, Prescott, and Sulphur Spring Valley dry 
farms, dealing with cultural methods, choice of crops, variety tests, live- 
stock feeding, silage production, and observations on cooperative management 
between dry-farming and range stock interests. Results secured on another 
farm in the Sulphur Spring Valley have already been noted (E. S. B., 29, pp. 
725, 735). 

It is stated that in the southern part of the State, at an altitude of 4,000 
ft. and with a long growing season, Kafir corn, Club-top sorghum, milo maize, 
and tepary beans gave the best results, while in the northern part, under 
less stringent conditions, quick growing, drought-resistant varieties of corn, 
Sudan grass for hay, potatoes, several varieties of beans, and even orchard 
fruits were also found to be suited to dry farming. The production of silage 
is deemed to he of considerable importance, particularly in connection with 
the range cattle industry, it being maintained that large areas of semiarid 
lands within the State might be developed to advantage in cooperation with 
the range stock interests. 

Bry farm crop rotations and cultural methods, A. Atkinson and L. F. 
Giesekeb {Montana St a. Girc. 81 {1918), pp. 49-58). — ^This comprises a brief 
popular account of work previously noted (E. S. R., 89, p. 181). 

Report of [field crops] work at Fairbanks Station, 0. 0. Geobgeson and 
M. B. Snodgrass {Alaska Stas. Upt. 1917, pp. 28-80, 57-59, 61-70, 85, 86, pis. 
3).— The continuation of work during 1917 along the same general lines as 
previous noted (B. S. R., 39, p. 125) is described. Continued dry weather 
resulted in poor germination at the time of seeding and led to the production 
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of about one-balf tbe normal grain crop. The frost-free period extended over 
an interval of 118 days. 

Practically all the winter grains winterkilled. Varieties of spring wheat* 
oats, and barley were grown iu the field on increase ijlats and in liead-to- 
row tests. Brief notes on the results secured in each case are ijresentcd. Ifin- 
nish Black oats produced at the rate of SI bii. per acre for a 21-a(‘ri‘ trad', 
wliile Canadian produced 54 bu. on a 1-acre tract. In adaptability to clhnatic 
and soil conditions H. G. spring wheat, with un average yield of more Ilian 
12 bii. per acre for the season, is deemed superior to both Itonninow and Mar- 
quis, which outyielded it. Japanese buckwheat yielded at the rate of 12 bu. 
per acre. 

Three varieties of field peas were tested, which are said to have produced 
heavy yields of excellent hay but failed to mature seed. 

North Swedish, Cherno, Cossack, and Semipalatinsk alfalfa came through 
the winter in fair condition. The latter matured some seed. Red clover 
seeded for soil improvement made a vigorous growth. White clover seeded 
in 1916 in the lawn came through the winter in fair condition and made 
satisfactory growth under unfavorable moisture and soil conditions. 

Oats grown for hay produced about li tons per acre and is said to consti- 
tute the principal hay crop of the region. Native bluetop {GalamagrostU 
langsdorfli) is also utilized for hay. 

Of the potato varieties grown in increase plats the highest yield, 160 bu. per 
acre, and best quality tubers were secured from Gold Coin, while in variety 
tests the yields ranged from 92.2 bu. for Alaska Beauty to 1G2 bu. for Gold 
Coin, which was again first in quality. In single-row tests the yields varied 
from 82 to 182 lbs. per row of 155 ft. for Bliss Triumph and Million Dollar, 
respectively. Both blight and scab were found to be present to some extent 
in the region. 

The Petrowsld turnip is said to be a sure crop for this locality, and to be 
nearly immune to attacks from the root maggot found in such abundance in 
Alaska. 

Tests with cereals conducted in cooperation with the settlers of the Mata- 
nuska and Ancliorage-Knik regions are briefly noted. 

Report of [field crops] work at Kodiak Live Stock and Breeding Station, 
H. K Peatt (A?c5*/ca Bias, Rpt. 1917, pp. 7J-77) This describes the continua- 
tion during 1917 of work along the same general lines as previously noted 
(B. S, R., 39, p. 124). The year as a whole was characterized by a sb(>rt sum- 
mer and a long winter with the lowest temperature on record. 

Among the cereals tested for hay production the leading varieties were 
Sixty Day oats, Success barley, and Russian spring wheat. Amraoti is said 
to have given the best results among the field pea varieties tested. Red clover 
and field peas responded favorably to inoculation. 

Based on limited variety tests with potatoes, Burpee Superior seems to be 
best adapted to this locality. 

Native beach grass {Blymm mollis) and a tall beach sedge {Careos crgpto- 
mrpa) are said to make excellent silage, while native bluetop {Calamagrostis 
lungs (lot' fii) is utilized for silage to a limited extent when the season is uiifa- 
voiable for hay making. Eireweed {Bpilohium ungustifolium) , fast becoming 
established on the ash-covered flats and to a less extent on the hillsides, is 
described as making fair silage when mixed with beach grass. Continual cut- 
ting greatly reduced the yield of all these plants, while cutting in alternate 
years only has maintained the , yield. 

• 0. langsdorfli comprises the principal hay crop of the region, while^fixtures 
of this grass with greater or less amounts of coarse blue grass (Poa glumaris), 
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Kentucky blue grass (P. pratensis), and wild barley {Eordeum doreale) also 
make good bay. Chemical analyses of the principal grasses used for hay and 
silage at Kodiak, previously noted (E. S. R., 17, p.. 349), are compared with 
similar analyses of blue grass, redtop, and timothy. Feeding trials at the 
station are’ held to Indicate that the native grasses have approximately the 
same digestion coefficients as similar grasses in the United “States. 

Report of [field crops] work at Rampart Station, 0. 0. Georgeson and 
G. W. Gasser (Alaska Stas, Bpt. 1917, pp, 21-27, 85-54, 55, pis. 3).— This de- 
scribes work conducted during 1917 similar to that previously noted (E. S. R., 
39, p. 125). The season is described as generally unfavorable for crop pro- 
duction, having been excessively cool, cloudy, and windy, although the frost- 
free period, 117 days, was 20 days longer than the 10-year average. 

Although Medicago falcata and Grimm alfalfa made a vigorous growth, 
practically no seed ripened. It is stated that the number of bees was markedly 
reduced this season, and that butterflies, fairly numerous during June, disap- 
peared almost entirely for the rest of the summer. Grimm wintered qnite satis- 
factorily, while Hardy Grimm and Disco have been discarded as lacking in 
vigor. Obb and Omsk made a rank growth, but their procumbent habit renders 
them unsatisfactory for hay production. An attempt to inoculate 2-year-old 
plants with a liquid culture mixed with soil failed to give any results, no 
nodules being found either on treated or untreated plants. 

Vida cracca again gave ^jxcellent results, ripening from 50 to 75 per cent of 
its seed. Well-developed root nodules were obseiwed on both old and new 
seedings, although no culture had been applied at any time. 

A strain of Alaska garden peas grown at the station for 11 years produced at 
the rate of 27.93 bu. per acre. Root nodules were fairly abundant although no 
culture had been applied. Irkutsk field peas, sprouted before planting and 
seeded in rows 20 in. apart, produced at the rate of 15.32 bu. Tests of two 
varieties of field peas received from the Tulun Experiment Station, Russia, 
and of several strains of chick peas (Cicer arietinum) received from the Office 
of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction, U. S. Department of Agriculture, are 
noted. The field peas ripened some seed, while the chick peas were still green 
when killed by fi*ost. 

Red clover planted as a soiling crop produced an excellent stand, although 
growing slowly and in spots. Only a few plants were found having root 
nodules. Trifolium lupimstcr again proved to be perfectly hardy and produced 
seed, but its lack of vigor is said to render it almost valueless as a hay plant. 

Variety testing and hybridization work with winter wheat and rye, and 
spring wheat, rye, barley, and oats is noted, and the results secured with each 
sort briefly outlined, Japanese buckwheat and a strain designated as No. 60-2 
produced at the rate of 81.3 and 68.3 hu. per acre, respectively. Millet failed to 
produce any seed. 

A small seeding of hemp resulted in plants ranging from 12 to 40 in. in 
height, about 75 per cent of the crop ripening seed. Flax attained a height of 
about 28 in. and ripened about 40 per cent of its seed. 

Potatoes grown in the field gave poor results, thought to be due chiefly to the 
low fertility of the soil, while plantings made on good garden soil proved to be 
more satisfactory. Irish Cobbler, Early Six Weeks, Netted Gem, and Gold Coin 
are said to be superior in quality to Burpee Superior, Lake Puritan, and 
Knowles Big Cropper. 

Cotton and corn: Cultural tests, and variety tests of 1917 and 1918, C. K, 
McOmliand (Georgia Sta. Bui. 128 (1919), pp. 61-78). — Variety, cultural, and 
fertilizer tests with corn and cotton are described in a continuation of work 
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previously noted (B. S. R., 37, p. 35). The total rainfall for the growing season 
(April to August, inclusive) amounted to 16.92 in. in 1917 and 15.7 in. in 1918, 
the distribution in the latter season being described as particularly unfavorable 
to corn. 

The corn yields in the 1917 variety test ranged from 17.1 bu. per acre for 
Experiment Station Henry Grady 1909 to 30.8 bu. for Velvet Oob, and in 1918 
from 16 bu. for an early planting of Station Marlboro to 20.1 bu. for Stein- 
heiiiier Marlboro. Ear-to-row testing of corn is thought to be the only reliable 
method for determining desirable strains. 

Commercial fertilizer placed under corn resulted in an average yield of 15.6 
bu. per acre for a 5-year period as compared with 16.8 bu. from similar applica- 
tions made later around the corn plant. Yields ranging from 20.2 bu. per acre 
without fertilizer to 26.1 bu. from an application of 1,200 lbs. were secured as a 
3-year average, although it is stated that applications of more than 400 lbs. are 
not economical, while in dry seasons fertilizers in any quantity were seldom 
profitable. 

Planting velvet beans with corn at the time of planting the corn usually 
reduced the yield of the latter, but the beans are believed to more than com- 
pensate for this loss. Deep spring plowing and shallow cultivation the first 
time appeared to give better results than other methods of cultivating com. 
Applying nitrogenous top-dressings early proved to be of greater importance 
than the kind of nitrogen carrier employed. The residual effect of stable 
manure practically disappeared in two years during dry seasons. 

Ill the cotton variety tests, the 1917 yields ranged from 1,775 lbs. of seed 
cotton per acre for Durango (long staple) to 2,820 lbs. for O’Baniion No-chop, 
and the 1918 yields from 1,237 lbs. for Webber No. 49 to 1,715 lbs. for Stein- 
heimer Cleveland. 

The use of varying amounts of commercial fertilizer on cotton resulted in 
yields of from 978 lbs. for the checks to 1,242 lbs. for a 1,200-lb. application. 
From 600 to 800 lbs. is deemed sufficient. 

In a comparison of early and late chopping of cotton the latter practice 
resulted in a slightly earlier crop, while the average yields amounted to 1,340 
and 1,248 lbs. of seed cotton per acre, respectively, ^for a 4-year period. 

[Report of work with field crops in Kansas, 1917--183 {Kansas Bta. Rpt. 
1918, pp. 19, 21-21, SO, SI, 3S )\ — ^This describes the progress of work previously 
noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 329), 

Observations on the effect of cutting alfalfa at different stages of maturity 
^owedl that the highest average yield, 4.88 tons per acre, for a 4-year period 
followed the practice of cutting the crop when in full bloom. Plats cut in the 
bud stage are said to be deteriorating rapidly, the alfalfa being replaced by 
grass and weeds. 

Adverse weather conditions resulted in low yields of com in 1917. Corn grown 
continuously since 1910 produced 22.6 bu. per acre, as compared with 44.9 hu. 
from that grown in rotation with wheat and alfalfa, 32,8 bu. in rotation with 
cowpeas and wheat, and 22.7 bu. in a rotation of wheat and corn two years. 
Corn grown in rotation was little affected by applications of commercial fer- 
tilizers, although marked results were obtained from their use on corn growui 
continuously. It is stated that phosphorus may be profitably used on Kansas 
soils in a low state of fertility which are grown to corn continuously without 
manure. An annual application of 2.5 tons of manure per acre has resulted in 
an average increase in yield of corn of 7,93 bu. 
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Severe winterkilling during January and February resulted in low wheat 
yields. Average yields following different cropping systems for the 7 years, 
1911-1917, were 17,3 bu. in rotation with alfalfa 4 years and corn 2 years, 15.73 
bu. in rotation with corn and cowpeas, 13-38 bu. in rotation with corn 2 years, 
and 14.88 bu. when grown continuously. Wheat grown continuously without 
manure produced 11.85 bu. per acre in 1917, as compared with 20.5 bu. follow- 
ing annual applications of 2.5 tons of manure. Wheat grown in rotation was 
little affected by the use of manure or commercial fertilizers. The latter re- 
sulted in higher yields for all plats continuously cropped to wheat. With phos- 
phorus there was an increase in yield of wheat of 3.49 bn. per acre in the 3-year 
rotation, and with a complete fertilizer 7.07 bu. A fertilizer mixture high in 
phosphorus and containing some nitrogen is deemed best, while potassium has 
failed to prove beneficial. 

While alfalfa yields were low, due to drought during the summer, that grown 
in rotation produced considerably more than that grown continuously. Manure 
applied at the rate of 5 tons per acre every 3 years resulted in an increase of 
about 0.5 ton of hay in 1917. The use of commercial fertilizers resulted in iii' 
creased yields in every case, l^ut the increase due to potassium is said to be 
negligible. An application of 180 lbs. of acid phosphate per acre on alfalfa 
grown in rotation resulted in an average increase of 878.9 lbs. of hay since 1911, 
while with a complete fertilizer there was an increase of 1,477,5 lbs. 

The highest yields of cowpea hay were secured on the plats receiving a com- 
plete fertilizer and barnyard manure. 

In a rotation of alfalfa, Kafir corn, corn, and oats, the highest yield of 
alfalfa was secured from the plat receiving manure and rock phosphate. 
Kafir corn on the check plat produced 18.1 bu. per acre, as compared with 23.8 
bu. from the plat receiving fresh manure, 23.4 bu. from fresh manure and rock 
phosphate, and 25.7 bu. from leached manure. 

The highest yields of wheat were secured from the earliest preparation of 
the seed bed, and, in the case of continuous cropping- to wheat, from plats 
plowed 7 in. deep. Nitrification varied with the amount of moisture available 
in the soil during the period of seed-bed preparation, while the available mois- 
ture supply appeared to be dependent upon the amount of weed growth. Dif- 
ferent methods of seed-bed preparation had little if any effect upon the potential 
eificiency of nitrate-forming organisms, differences in the rate of nitrification 
being due to differences in the activity of the organisms concerned in the de- 
composition of organic matter, these in turn being affected by environmental 
conditions which retard their activity rather than by any differences in bacterial 
flora. The principal environmental factors involved are said to be the distri- 
bution of the organic matter and the availability of the moisture supply. 
Nitrification was as great in the surface 3 in. of soil as in the 3- to 6-m. level, 
while in the 6- to 12-in. layer it was less than in the upper layers. Determina- 
tions of the amount of weed growth on late-prepared plats and of the nitrogen 
content of the weeds led to the conclusion that nitrification was as rapid on 
tiiese plats as on those receiving early tillage. Based on the average yields, 
it is recommended that if wheat stubble can not be plowed at once after 
harvest (July 15), the land should be double disked immediately and plowed 
6 or 7 in. deep when convenient, but not later than early September, with suf- 
ficient cultivation to keep down weeds, and produce a firm seed bed. 

Observations were made on the effect on the moisture content and nitrate 
formation in clay, silt loam, and fine sandy soil of maintaining a 3-in. culti- 
vatedmulch and a bare surface* In addition, weeds were allowed to grow 
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tlirouglioiit the season on two plats. The results obtained are given in the 
following table : 

Effect of '34neJi mulch, Imre surface, and weeds on the moisture content and 
•nitrate formation in three types of soil. 


Average determinations, Apr. 1 to 
Oct. 1, 1917. 

Clay. 

Fine sand. 

1 

1 

Silt loam. 

W ceds. 

1 

Mulch. 

Bare 

surface. 

Mulch. 

Bare 

surface. 

Mulch. 

Ikirc 

'Surface. 

rial 1 

Flat 2. 

Percentage of moisture to a depth of 

5 ft : ' 

22.4 

23.0 

17.2 

16.4 : 

19.9 

20.4 

17.6 

17.0 

Pounds of nitrate per acre-foot to a 
depth of ft 

74.5 ' 

57.6 

91.4 

126.1 

219.2 i 

220.3 

57.0 

114.5 


Observations on wheat seedlings grown in soil solutions obtained by leach- 
ing, filtering, and centrifuging are held to indicate that Kafir corn and inilo 
maize do not exert a toxic effect upon the soil, even in seasons when Kafir 
corn has injured the wheat growth, as shown by comparison with corn. 
Nutrient solutions used in conjunction with water cultures indicated that Kafir 
corn soil was lacking in available nitrogen. Applications of nitrogen alone on 
Kafir corn soil resulted in a growth of oats exceeding that secured on tin- 
treated com soil or corn soil with nitrogen. Less moisture and nitrates were 
found in the soil from the Kafir corn plats than from the corn plats at the 
time of planting fall wheat, thought to be due to the fact that the Kafir corn 
produced about twice as much dry matter as the corn. 

Kanred winter wheat again demonstrated its superiority over other vafieiles, 
averaging 4.5 bu. per acre more than Turkey and 4.7 bu. more than Kharkof 
for a 7-year period. It also appears to be markedly resistant to cold and to 
certain strains of black stem rust. Kansas Nos. 2414 and 2415 also proved 
to be quite resistant to both cold and rust, wMle Nebraska Hybrid No. 34 was 
less winter hardy and is deemed unsuited to Kansas conditions. 

In a comparison of 87 varieties of small grain, mostly wheat, as to their 
susceptibility to injury from the Hessian fly, it was found that the fly seldom 
lays eggs on oats, barley, einkorn, spring emmer, or durum wheat, and less 
abundantly on soft winter wheats than on hard winter wheats. It was also 
observed that on certain varieties, notably Illini Chief, Dawson Golden GhalT, 
Beechwood Hybrid, and Currell Selection, very few flaxseeds cleveloi>ed, al- 
though eggs were laid on the plants in abundance. 

Wheat seeded in furrows produced on the average 2 bu. per acre more than 
that seeded in the usual way, while north and south seeding again gave better 
results than east and west seeding. 

The average corn yields on uncultivated plats from which the weeds were 
removed with a hoe were only 1.1 bu. per acre less than for plats cultivated in 
the usual way, -while summer cultivation gave the lowest yields. Spacing 
corn 20 in. gave the best results on upland and IG in. on bottom land as an 
average for four years. 

In a 5-year test of different silage crops, Kansas Orange sorghum, Blackhull 
White Kafir, and corn produced average yields of 19.2, 12.6, and 12.1 tons per 
acre, respectively. 

Experiments begun in 1915 to determine the possibilities of improving native 
pasture land by a deferred and rotation system of grazing are said flTtndi- 
cate that the vacant ground is decreasing to a marked degree, that pure grass 
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is increasing, and tliat mixed weeds and grass and weeds alone are decreasing 
on the protected areas. All attempts to seed tame plants have failed, with the 
exception of sweet clover on protected fields. 

Alfalfa stacked green showed a loss of 39 per cent in dry matter, some of 
the material being badly spoiled. An analysis of the best black silage showed 
that the moisture content was practically the same as when the material was 
placed in the stack, that the ash content w'as considerably increased, that the 
protein content was greater than in the original hay, and that the percentage 
of nitrogen-free extract, crude fiber, and ether extract was less. Prolongation 
of the drying process is said to produce proteolysis, resulting in an increase in 
amino acids and amids; 

[ Variety tests with alfalfa and potatoes], E. P. Gaskill (Massachusetts 
Sta, Rpt. 1917, p. S2a), — In variety tests with alfalfa, Grimm again failed to 
show any superiority over common alfalfa (E. S. R., 88, p. 231). Several 
seedling potatoes proved to be no better than standard varieties grown in 
comparison with them. 

[Report of work vdth field crops in Hew Jersey], P. App and O. S. Van 
N uis (Neio Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1917, pp. S13~S15, 829-331).— In continuation of 
work previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. T36), the progress of studies regarding 
the source of seed, time of seeding, and cultivation of alfalfa, methods of seed- 
ing sweet clover, and the selection of seed corn for silage production is briefly 
described, together with a report of the department of farm crops relative to 
the acreage and yields on the experiment station farm of corn for .grain and 
silage, rye for grain and straw and as a soiling ci’op, alfalfa for hay, oats and 
peas for silage and hay, timothy for hay, and soy beans for green manuring. 

Alfalfa seeded on April 11 with wheat as a nurse crop gave much better re- 
sults than that seeded without a nurse crop. Plats seeded June 7 were more 
weedy than those seeded April 11 without a nurse crop, while seedings made 
August 14 appeared to be in fair condition for the winter but with small growth. 
Cultivation is deemed undesirable for alfalfa. 

Seeding sweet clover with wheat as a nurse crop early in the spring (the 
latter part of February or early March) is said to have resulted in a vigoroxis 
crop. 

Selecting silage corn seed from the standing stalk is believed to be highly 
desirable, results secured in the 1917 crop Indicating that selected seed was 
superior to purchased seed in germination and that the plant could be modified 
to meet the dairyman’s needs. 

Progress report, stibstation Ho. 11 , Hacogdoches, Tex., 1909—1915, G. T. 
McNess (Texas Sta. Bui. 237 (1918), pp. 3-27, fiffs. 4). — ^The Nacogdoches sub- 
station, located in the east-central part of the State, was established in 1903 
primarily for the purpose of conducting tobacco investigations in cooperation 
with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. This bulletin has to do chiefly with 
the progress of the work since 1911. Meteorological data are presented for the 
region, indicating that the growing season is comparatively long and the aver- 
age annual precipitation is 48.5 in. The principal lines of work comprise fer- 
tilizer experiments with tobacco, supplementing work previously noted (E. S. 
R., 27, p. 37) ; variety and cultural tests with corn, cotton, cowpeas, soy beans, 
peanuts, Sudan grass, and Japanese cane; field tests with several other 
leguminous and nonleguminous forage crops ; variety tests with seven different 
truck crops, and fertilizer tests with tomatoes. The results secured may be 
briefly summarized as follo’ws : 

Co^nseed meal with other materials and in rather large amounts seemed 
to be the most effective agent used in fertilizer tests with tobacco, while 
smaller amounts were effective for other crops than tobacco. 
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Surcropper and Strawberry corn are recommended for uplands and the so- 
called prolific varieties for the bottom lands. Rate of seeding tests with corn 
are held to indicate that the stalks should be thinned to 3 by 3 ft. In a com- 
parison of corn grown alone with corn and cowpeas grown together, better re- 
sults were secured the later the cowpeas were idanted. 

The largest yields of cotton have been secured from hills spaced from IS to 
36 in. apart, containing two stalks per hill. Mebane, Rowden, and Lone Star 
are deemed to be the best varieties. 

Clay and New Era cowpeas are said to be suitable for general use, while 
Chinese Red is recommended as a catch crop and Iron for forage. Wide row 
planting has given more cowpea hay than narrow row planting, while heavy 
seeding has given larger crops than light seeding. 

Soy beans do not appear to be profitable. 

Peanuts in 18-in. rows have not shown a profitable gain over 36-in. rows when 
grown for nuts. Spanish peanuts are recommended for forage. In width of 
row tests with this variety 36-in. rows produced more forage than 18-in. rows. 
It was not found profitable to crack the shells of peanuts before ifianting. 

Sumac sorghum is recommended as a silage crop. Among new forage crops 
tested each year, KultM moth bean, Florida beggar weed, Japanese sword bean, 
and frijole bean are of little importance, while mung bean and DoUchos labial) 
proved to be of some value. 

Sudan grass, newly introduced, is of considerable importance as an annual 
hay and pasture crop. In date and rate of planting tests with Sudan grass the 
results are held to indicate that rather late spring jfianting is necessary or that 
early planting after oats is practical. It is advised that the crop be planted in 
rows at from 5 to 15 lbs. of seed to the acre. 

Japanese sugar cane gives promise as a silage crop. 

The largest yield of tomatoes has been obtained from plats receiving 20 loads 
of stable manure per acre. 

A study of environment in small grains, B. D. Halstbo (New Jei'sey ^tas, 
Ept. 1917 r pp, S94, 395). — This comprises a brief preliminary report on work 
with wheat, oats, barley, and buckwheat, comprising a study of the influence of 
the position of the grain on the plant upon the viability of the grain and the 
vigor of the seedling, of the effect of the depth of planting upon the viability of 
the seed and the weight of the plants produced, and the effect of the numlmr of 
plants per hill upon the weight of the plant. 

Seedings were made 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 in. deep and the average weight of ihe 
plants and the percentage of plants harvested at each depth ascertained. The 
highest average weight per plant for wheat and oats was secured at the 5 in. 
depth and amounted to 99.5 and 2S0 gm., respectively, while the maximum 
■weight for barley, 144 gm., and for buckwheat, 68.1 gm., was secured at the 4 in. 
level. The viability of wheat and oats increased from the 1 to the Sin. depth 
and then declined, while barley attained its maximum at the 1 in. depth, and 
buckwheat at the 4 in. depth. 

Planting 1, 3, 5, 10, and 20 grains per hill resulted in maximum average 
weights per plant of 85.3 gm. for wheat at the 5 grain rate, 410.6 gm. for oats 
at the 1 grain rate, 149.3 gm. for barley at the 1 grain rate, and 98.8 gm. for 
buckwheat at the 20 grain rate. 

Spring grains in western Nebraska, L. L. Zook (Nebraska Sta, Bui. 172 
(1919) j pp. 13, figs. 4)^ — ^Experimental work is described in which observations 
were made on the effects of different dates of seeding and on the relative yields 
of spring grains, including wheat, oats, barley, and emmer, at the Nortii^latte 
substation for the 10 years, 1909 to 1918, inclusive. A prevtous report on this 
■^©rk has already been noted (B. S. PL, 29, p. 225). 
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The average seeding dates were March 25, April 6, 18, and 30. The average 
precipitation for the 10-year period was 18.77 In., or slightly less than the 
44-year average for the substation. A comparison of the monthly precipitation 
for each year of the experiment with the crop yields is held to indicate that the 
distribution of the rainfall, together with the moisture condition of the soil in 
the spring, is sometimes of greater importance than the total amount of pre- 
cipitation in determining yields. The results obtained may he summarized as 
follows : 

With the exception of two years, early seedlngs produced the best yields, 
while the average yields of all crops were materially higher with early than 
with late seeding. Differences between early and late seedlngs of barley and 
oats were less marked than with wheat and emmer. Barley outyielded all 
other crops, and on account of the length of the season in which it can be suc- 
cessfully seeded, its high feeding value, and high yields, it is recommended for 
more general planting. The lowest yields were secured from emmer, and the 
growing of this crop in the western part of the State is said to be scarcely 
justifiable. There appeared to be little difference between spring wheat and 
early oats, either as feed or cash crops. It is stated that weed growth usually 
proved to be less troublesome in early than in late seedlngs. 

Farm pastures in Montana, A. Atkinson (Montana Sta. Giro. 82 (1919), 
pp. 61-67 ), — Methods of seeding both dry-land and irrigated pastures in the 
State for summer pasture and feed are briefly described and suitable seed mix- 
tures recommended. 

A bad farm practice, W. B. Aybes (ArToansas Sta, Giro, 47 (1919), pp, 4i 
fig, 1 ). — Observations made at the Scotts Branch substation in 1918 on the 
effect of delayed harvesting on the yield and quality of three varieties of cotton 
are said to indicate that an average loss was sustained amounting to 11.1 per 
cent in yield and 33.6 per cent in the value of lint and seed. It is estimated that 
the total annual loss in the State due to late harvesting varies from 3| to 5^ 
million dollars. Increased production of food and feed crops in the South, 
accompanied by a limitation of the acreage planted to cotton to that which can 
be harvested at the proper time, is urged. 

Hapier and Merker grasses, two new forage crops for Florida, J. B. Thomp- 
son (Florida Sta. Bui. 15S (1919), pp. 267-249, figs. 7 ). — ^Napier grass (PennF 
setum purpureum), also known as elephant grass, Napier fodder grass, Zinya- 
munga, Garter grass, and bamboo grass; and Merker grass (P. merheri), 
recently introduced into Florida, are briefly described and their production 
and utilization in the State discussed. Napier grass is said to be indigenous 
to tropical Africa and Merker grass to South Africa, and to have been intro- 
duced into this country by the XJ. S. Department of Agriculture in 1913 and 
1916, respectively. 

Napier grass is described as a rank, vigorous grower, attaining a height 
of from 6 to 12 ft. or more ; growing readily from seed, root divisions, or cut- 
tings of mature cane; and giving promise for the region embracing all of 
Florida, the southern portion of Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, southwest- 
ern Arizona including the Salt River Valley, and certain portions of California. 
The green feed |s said to he highly palatable if harvested at the proper time 
and to ^contain a relatively large amount of protein. The best results have 
been secured with Napier grass on a moist, fertile soil, although it has proved 
fairly successful on rather poor land as well and is quite drought resistant. 

Merker gi'ass is said to be similar to Napier grass in general character and 
agriculttjsal value. . 

Field pea production in north Idaho, H. W. Hxjlbeet (Idaho Sta, Bui, lU 
(1919), pp, S-27, figs, 6 ), — ^Field practices and cultural methods deemed best for 
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growing tlie crop in the northern part of the State are indicated from obser?a« 
tions at the station and elsewhere, and the comparative yields of different varie- 
ties and results of cultural tests are reported. It is stated that 24,722 acres 
were devoted to field pea production in 1918, an increase of 15.5 per cent over 
the 1917 crop. About 50 per cent of the crop was grown in two northern 
counties in place of the summer fallow. 

Blue Prussian has given the highest returns in market value and White 
Canada the highest yield per acre. Inoculation was found to be essential. 
Wheat following peas is said to yield equally as well as that after summer 
fallow. Important insect pests of the crop are briefly described. 

Position in the pod and productiveness; seed weight and abortiveness: 
Peanuts, O. 0. Sohtxltz {Neio Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1911, pp. 4OI-404). — Further 
observations with peanuts (E. S. R., 39, p. 739) on the effect of the position 
of the seed in the pod upon the type of pod produced, the average weight of 
seeds for different positions in the pod, and the amount of abortiveness for 
each type of pod are briefly described. 

The results are held to suggest that seeds from 1-seeded pods may yield 
the largest number of pods and those from 4-seeded pods the smallest crop. 
Seeds from 1-seeded pods also produced the largest percentage of 1-seeded 
pods, this percentage decreasing as the number of seeds in the parent pods 
increased, indicating a possible inheritance of pod type. The seeds of 1-ovuled 
pods were the heaviest, while the basal halves of all other pods contained 
heavier seeds than the upper halves. The seeds of the 4-ovuled pods were on 
the average the lightest, the number of 5-ovuled pods being too few for con- 
sideration. All basal seeds averaged much heavier than the tip seeds. 

Abortiveness was lowest in the 1-ovuled pods, 11.61 per cent, and highest 
at the base of all other pods, the percentage increasing from 36.95 for the 
2-ovuled pods to 60 per cent in the 5-ovuled pods. There was a positive corre- 
lation between the size of the seeds and the amount of abortiveness, the basal 
position in all pods yielding the larger seeds and the greater amount of 
abortiveness, both of these results depending upon the position of the ovules. 

[Work with potatoes at the Sitka Station], O. C. Geokgeson {Alaska Stas. 
Rpt. 1911^ pp. 6-8) . — ^This describes the progress of variety tests with potatoes 
and efforts to develop new sorts from seed, as previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 
137). It is stated that by selecting early varieties, sprouting the seed potatoes 
in the light before planting, and planting on elevated ground, preferably with a 
southern slope, excellent crops of good quality potatoes can always be secured 
in Alaska, even north of the Arctic Circle. 

An improved method of potato seed treatment, I. E. Melhus and J. 0. 
CxLMAN (Iowa Sta. Circ. 51 {1919), pp. 8, figs, id).— A modification of the form- 
aldehyde treatment for seed potatoes is described whereby the tubers are im- 
mersed for 2 minutes in a solution of 2 pints of formaldehyde to 30 gal. of 
water maintained at a tempera tnre of from 118 to 122° F. The hot solution is 
said to have had no deleterious effect upon germination, as indicated by field 
tests made during the past 3 years. 

Control of weeds in rice fields, H. H. Laude {Terns Sta. Bui. 239 (1918) ^ 
pp. 5-11, figs. 2). — ^Tests conducted at the Beaumont substation from 1914 to 
1917, inclusive, have led to the conclusion that planting rice in rows an^ culti- 
vating the crop befoi'e irrigating will effectively control the weeds, increase 
yields, result in cleaner land with each succeeding crop, ahd lengthen the period 
of profitable rice production. It is also recommended that narrow, steep levees 
be replaced by broad, sloping ones, and that only pure seed be em:^iyed for 
planting puiposes. ' 
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Sug'ar beets under irrigation in Washington, F. J. Sievebs and E. G-, 
Schafer (Washington Sta. Bui. 154 (1919) ^ pp. 4^f ii).— This comprises a 

2 :eneral discussion of the principal factors affecting the successful production of 
the crop in the State, together with information relating to diseases and insect 
pests. 

Strains of White Burley tobacco resistant to root rot, J . Johnson and K. H, 
IMilton (U, 8. Dept. Ag7\ Bui. 765 (1910), pp. 11, figs. 4)- — This comprises a 
rather popular account of the nature of the root-rot disease of tobacco, said to 
be due to Thielavia tasicola, together witli a brief discussion of the development 
and testing of resistant strains of White Burley. It is stated that two or three 
resistant strains of the drooping-leaf type are suitable for use on “ sick soils, 
while promising results have also been secured with the stand-up type. 

The velvet bean; O. K. McClelland (Geoi^gia Sta. Bui. 129 (1919), pp. 81-98, 
figs. 6). — Directions are given for growing, harvesting, and utilizing velvet 
1 leans as a companion crop with corn in Georgia, together with the results of 
limited variety tests, including agronomic data on the different varieties. It 
is stated that the crop is valuable for pasture, grain, feed, roughage, smother- 
ing weeds, silage, and soil improvement, especially on sandy soil, and that the 
Aeding and fertilizing value of velvet bean meal is equivalent to about one- 
half of a like weight of cottonseed meal. The Florida, Georgia or Early 
Speckled, Alabama or Medium Early Speckled, Chinese, Osceola, Yokohama, 
and Lyon are said to be the best known varieties. 

Velvet bean varieties, J. M. Scott (Florida Sta. Bui. 152 (1919), pp. 21S-2SS', 
figs. 10). — Varieties of velvet beans grown in Florida are briefly described and 
illustrated including the Florida, Lyon, Yokohama, Chinese, Georgia or Early 
Speckled, Wakulla, Osceola, and Alachua. Directions are also presented for 
the production and utilization of the crop in the State. 

Velvet beans grown continuously for 6 years showed a decrease in yield of 
from 25 bu. of shelled beans per acre in 1907 to 10 bii. in 1912, or an average 
of 15 bu. (for 5 crops), as compared with a similar average of 23 bu. per acre 
for the general crop. 

Wheat investigations — varieties, A. E. Grantham (Delatoare Sta. Bill. 121 
(1910), pp. S-49, figs. 2). — This describes a study of winter wheat varieties 
conducted from 1908 to 1917, inclusive, the results of which may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Of 56 varieties grown in drill plats for 9 years the leading sorts were Auburn 
Red with 37.2 hu. per acre, Red Wonder with 32.54 bu., Sibley New Golden 
with 31.75 bu., Valley with 31.32 hu., and Mediterranean with 30.81 bu., while 
of 53 varieties gi-own by the hill-plat method for 3 years the best results were 
secured from Lebanon with 32.05 bu., Auburn Red with 31.5 bu., Dietz Amber 
with 31.13 bu., Poole with 31.05 bu., and Pulcaster with 30.9 bu. The best 
yielding varieties of smooth wheats were Golden Bronze, California Red, and 
Daivson Golden Chaff with 28.68, 28.46, and 28.23 bu. per acre, respectively. 
Based on the yields of bearded and smooth wheats for 26 tests, including 1,986 
varieties and strains the former outyielded the latter by 3.31 bu. per acre. 
Grown both with and without fertilizer the bearded kinds produced better tlian 
the smooth. The shrinkage in yield of the bearded wheats when grown with- 
out fertilizer was 30 per cent, and of the smooth wheats 41 per cent. 

Fifth annual report of the Montana grain inspection laboratory, A. Atkin- 
son, E. W. Jahnke, and C. R. Haller (Montana Sta. But. 127 (1918), pp. 
45-59, figs. 8). — ^The activities of the laboratory for the year ended October 1, 
1918, a]^briefly described. A total of 635 samples of wheat were tested for 
125597°— 19 4 
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grade, docliage, moisture, etc., during tlie year ended July 1, 1918, while 12,004 
samples of various kinds of seeds were tested for germination and purity. 

Test your clover and timotliy seed, C. M. King and L. H. Pammel {Iowa 
Bta. Ciro. 50 (1919), pp. Legal standards of purity and gemnnation for 
alfalfa, alsike and red clover, and timothy seed in Iowa are presented and the 
value of good seed emphasized. Germination tests of timothy and alsike clover 
seed alone and in alsike and timothy mixtures are held to indicate that inferior 
seed is often employed in such mixtures. 

Results of seed tests for 1918, F. W. Taylor (New Ilafripshire Bta. Bui. 188 
(1918) j pp. 15). — This bulletin contains a report on the purity and germination 
of 280 official samples of agricultural seed collected during the year ended 
July 1, 1918. It is stated that of the samples guarantied for purity 95 per 
cent were up to or above the guaranty while only 63 per cent of those guaran- 
tied for germination equaled or surpassed the guaranty. Alfalfa, alsike 
clover, corn, peas, oats, red clover, timothy, and wheat were found to he on 
the average above the standard for purity, while Barley, buckwheat, millet, 
redtop, and white clover were below the standard. With regard to germina- 
tion, all seeds were up to standard except corn, millet, peas, and red and white 
clover. 

The amended text of the New Hampshire seed law is included. 

The composition of some lawn-grass mixtures, J. P, Heltar (New Jersey 
Stas. Rpt. 1917 j pp. 208, 209). — A tabulated statement is presented showing the 
composition of 40 different mixtures of grasses and clovers recommended for 
seeding lawns and examined in connection with the regular seed inspection 
(E. S. R., 39, p. 842). It is stated that little uniformity exists, either in 
the kind or the proportions of seed employed in such mixtures by various 
dealers and that the mixtures sometimes consist of medium or low grade lots 
of seed. 

Johnson grass as a weed in southwestern Iowa, L. H. Pammel and 0. M. 
King (Iowa Sta. Girc. 55 (1919), pp. 4, fws. S). — The appearance of the w^eed in 
the southwestern part of the State is noted, brief descriptions of the plant and 
seed presented, and its distribution and methods of eradication indicated. 
Converting infested fields into close-cropped meadows or pastures for one 
year, followed by shallow cultivation during midsummer and clean culture 
until frost, is deemed to be the best means of exterminating the pest 

HOBTICULTIJEE. 

[Horticultural investigations in Alaska], O. C. Geoegeson, G. W. Gasseb, 
and M. D. Snodgrass {Alaska Stas. Rpt, 1917, pp. 8-21, 27, 28, 54, 55-57, 70, 71, 
86-96, pis. 2).— A. progress report on varietal and cultural experiments with 
fruits, vegetables, and ornamentals at the Sitka Station and at the branch 
stations, together with the usual extracts from letters of settlers and others 
regarding results obtained from the seed and plant distribution and other 
plantings. 

Orchard fruits have thus far failed to make much headway. So far no 
variety of apples has been discovered that can be said to be at home in the 
climate. A number of apples of several varieties matured at Sitka in 1915, 
a favorable season, the Yellow Transparent and the Livland Hasberry being 
the leaders. Several small trees have been grown from scions received from 
Finland, which it is hoped will do well in southeastern Alaska. 

Notes are given on recently tested ornamentals, shrubs, and perennials, in- 
cluding a selected list of perennials which have proved hardy and dependable 
for the coast region. 
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The breeding work with strawberries was continued at the Sitka Station, 
although the season was unfavorable for deternaining the value of the seed- 
lings. Two hybrid strawberries originated at the Sitka Station have proved 
entirely hardy at Rampart with no protection other than that afforded by the 
snow. They fruited abundantly for a period of six weeks, producing large, 
luscious berries- 

The first two apples ever matured in interior Alaska were grown on a 
Siberian crab at Rampart during the past season. Of a lot of a dozen of 
these trees and other hardy apples sent to the Rampart Station about 12 years 
ago only three trees are now alive, all Siberian crab. The tops are killed 
down to snow line each winter. 

[Report on horticultural investigations] (Kansas Sta. Rpt. 1918, pp. S5, 
S6). — brief statement of progress made during the year. Summing up the 
results for three seasons, the station’s tests show clearly that it is impracticable 
to prune and stake tomatoes when growing them on a commercial scale, as in- 
crease of production does not offset the cost of pruning and staking. This sea- 
son’s work confirms the wisdom of using some crop, usually either wheat or 
corn, which makes a heavy demand on the soil, between alfalfa and potatoes. 
Fall plowing has proved to be helpful in the control of potato diseases. It is 
suggested that this may be due to the fact that the soil is in better condi- 
tion and better germination is secured. 

Continued experimentation in orchard soil management justifies the con- 
clusion that alfalfa and permanent sodding must be abandoned in order to 
control the buffalo tree hopper (Ceresa huhalus). On the other hand seilous 
washing of the glacial soils, even where cultivation is along the contour lines, 
indicates the need of cover crops. Oowpeas and oats are being tested for this 
purpose. Orchard pruning experiments continue to show the superiority of 
two prunings, summer and winter, over a single pruning or neglected prun- 
ing. A large number of fruit buds were produced on 5-year old and G-year old 
apple trees which were pruned for the 2 years preceding. 

Report of the department of horticulture, M. A. Blake and C. H. Connobs 
(New J&'sey Stas. Rpt. 1917, pp. 79-104, pis. 2, fig. 1 ). — A progress report on 
horticultural investigations in 1917, continuing previous work (B. S. R., 39, 
p. 745), and including observations on peach borers and on peach yellows and 
little peaches abstracted on pp. 57 and 54, respectively. 

The season’s results from the peach-pruning experiment in the Yineland 
orchard indicate that the summer pruning of the tips of the branches in late 
June and early July delays the maturity of the fruit. Summer pruning thus 
prolongs vegetative action instead of checking it, as is commonly believed. 
The fertilizer experiments in the Vineland orchard, which have run for 10 
years, are now to be discontinued, and the results will be published. 

In the peach-breeding work, additional plantings of seedling peaches from 
known parents were made on the recently acquii'ed Wolpert farm, and pits 
from crosses made in 1916 were planted in nursery rows. A small orchard of 
standard varieties used in the breeding work, as well as other standard 
varieties and promising seedlings, was planted in 1917. An experimental grape 
vineyard and a new planting of apples has been started on the Wolpert farm. 

Cultural and variety tests with roses and carnations were continued. In the 
breeding work with carnations, several seedlings producing pui-ple flowers of 
good form appeared. Several red seedlings and one red and white variegated 
seedling also are very promising. 

A straiii^test of Earliana tomatoes was started during the year, and the 
strain test of beets was continued. The usual records of blooming date of fruit 
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trees and ornamentals as well as weather observations for the year are re- 
ported. 

Studies on heredity and environment, B. D. Halsted {Noid Jersey Stas. Rpt. 
1917, pp. S72~~SdJ §). — Studies on heredity and environment (E. S. 89, p. 746) 
were coiitiniied with corn, beans, soy beans, peas, and tomatoes. 

Several Fi corn crosses were tested to determine the relation of ear type in 
the Fj to the character of the following crop. Some results are given for two 
crosses, but no general deductions have thus far been made :li‘om the acicaimii- 
lated data. 

Six types of corn kernels were used in a test of the influence of depth of 
planting upon viability of the seeds and vigor of the plants. Samples of the 
corn were planted at depths ranging from 1 to 8 in. The number of kernels 
failing increased uniformly to 4 in., rose rapidly to nearly 50 per cent at 6 in., 
and still more rapidly at the maximum depth of 8 in., where the viability was 
only 28.7 per cent. Large kernels were more viable at great depth than small 
kernels, and field corn was m’ore viable than sweet corn. The several depths 
did not seem to exert much influeuce upon the length of the stalks. Suckers 
were more numerous in the deeply planted rows and next in the shallow planted 
rows. Suckers were more numerous in rows planted with floury kernels than 
with rows planted with either flinty or sweet kernels. Sweet corn suckered 
least. Suckers were more numerous from large grains at each depth. 

With five varieties of beans planted at depths of from 1 to 4 in., thex'e was a 
large decrease in plants from the 3-in. depth and still more from the niaxinrum 
depth. The 1-in. depth gave somewhat more plants than the 2-in. depth. Simi- 
lar differences were noted in the percentage of seed viability. The number of 
pods per plant did not vary greatly among the four depths of planting. The 
Henderson Lima beans gave the greatest yield from? seed planted 3 in. deep, 
whereas the four varieties of fileld beans tested declined in yield as the plant-’ 
ing depth increased. The viability of soy beans w-as nearly tbe same for all 
depths excepting tbe 4-in. depth, where it Avas only 56 per cent 

Some results are given of a preliminary test conducted with soy beans to 
determine whether a somewhat constant relationship exists between the posi- 
tion of the seed in the pod and its weight, size, and value for cropping. The 
largest crop of pods came from the seeds borne at the tip of S-seeded pods 
and the lowest yield from seeds at the base of the same pods. Seed from 
2-seeded pods averaged the highest yield of pods, and seed from 1-seeded pods 
the lowest A high percentage of 1-ovuled 1-seeded pods was associated with the 
crops from 1-seeded pods and the basal ends of 3-seeded pods. The highest 
percentage of 2-ovuled 2-seeded pods wms associated with the crops from 

2- seeded pods with both the basal and tip seeds. The highest percentage of 

3- oviiled 3-seedcd pods wms associated with the crops from tipped seeds of 
3-seeded pods. The test indicates that, if possible, it might be well before 
planting to eliminate the basal seeds from the 3-seeded pods and all 1-seeded 
pods. 

The yield of seeds xvas best in the 3-seedecl tip crop and poorest from the 
3-seeded basal crop. For pods as a whole the best average yield of seed was 
from the 2-seeded pods and the poorest from the 1-seeded pods. Among the 
full pods the heaviest seed was in the 1-seeded pods, the weight diminishing 
as the pods increased in number of seeds. In pods containing more than 1 
seed the tip seeds w^ere heavier than those at the base. In 3-seeded pods the 
middle seed was somewhat heavier than the tip seed. Abortiveness was much 
more frequent in the basal ovules than in the tip ovules, and was in positive 
correlation with weight of seed. ^ 
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Some data are given on a similar study of two widely different varieties 
of Lima beans, tlie Henderson representing the type witli small tMn-walled 
pods bearing small seeds, and tlie Burpee having comparatively large thick- 
walled pods and large vseeds. The seeds in the basal position were lightest 
in all types of pods in both varieties, while those of the middle position of 
3 and 4 oviilecl pods were somewhat heavier than those at the tip. The 
position giving the lightest seeds within a given type of pod yielded the 
largest number of abortive ovules. No planting tests were conducted with 
these seed. 

A test was conducted with 100 plants of the New Wonder bean with the 
view of determining the relation of period of growth of plant to pods and 
seeds. The percentage of pods having 1 or more ovules aborted was very 
large and increased from the first to the last picking. Pods picked during 
the midseason had the greatest number of seeds, and those picked during the 
latter part of the season the lowest. The heaviest seeds were found in the 
last picking and the lightest in the midseason picking. In 4-ovuled pods seed 
weight gradually increased from the base to the tip of the pod. In pods with 
more than 4 ovules seed weight appeared to be greatest near the middle of 
the pod. Abortiveness was highest in the midseason pods and lowest in 
those of the last picking. Within the type of pod the greatest percentage is 
in the S-ovuled pods and decreases with the increase in the number of ovules 
per pod. 

Some data are given on a study of the weight of tomatoes as related to 
position in the cluster. With one exception the basal fruits were heaviest 
and the terminal fruit lightest. 

A number of pea vines were examined to determine the relation betw’een 
the section of plant to the character of pod and seed. The results of the test, 
as a whole, indicate that the first pods to form upon all vines of the Alaska 
type had a larger number of ovules than those formed later. The middle 
section of the plant produced the largest number of the pods and the heaviest 
seeds with far the low^est percentage of ahortiveness. The abortiveness is 
chiefiy in the basal tip position of the pod. 

The breeding of vegetable fruits, E. ,T. OwncN {New Jersey Stas. Ept. 1917, 
pp. 396-401). — In continuation of previous woi-k (E. S. R., 39, p. 746) notes and 
data are given on character transmission in bean, eggplant, muskiuelon, and 
tomato crosses. 

Spray and practice outline for fruit growers, H. J. Eustace and R. H. 
Pettit {Michigan Sta. Spec. Bui. 9S (1919), pp. S2, figs. $}. — This bulletin con- 
tains general directions for the spray treatment of various orchard and small 
fruits and vegetables, including instructions for the preparation of sprays, dusts, 
and other poisonous mixtures. 

Analyses of materials sold as insecticides and fungicides during 1918, 
C. S. Gathcart and R. L. Wiixis {New Jersey Stas. But 333 (1918), pp. 3-16).— 
The usual report on analyses of sample.s of insecticides and fungicides col- 
lected in the State. 

Sod, tillage, and fertilizers for the apple orchard, — A 10-year summary, 
X PI. Goukley (New Hampshire Sta. Bui. 190 (1919), pp. 3-40, figs. 6 ). — ^A 
further contribution to the long-continued orchard management investigation 
being conducted at the station (B. S. R., 38, p. 345), in which is presented a 
10-year summary of the more pi*actical results of various cultural and ferti- 
lizer treatments, such as yield and growth of the trees and siz:e of fruit in 
the differ t plats. 

Trees growing in sod have not yielded sufficiently well to warrant the use 
of the land for orcharding. They have made such inferior growth most seasons 
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tliat they were less able to withstand the destructive influences of weather 
and parasites. Clean cultivation, without the use of cover crops, has proved 
to be a successful method in the reclamation of a run-down orchard, increasing 
the yield nearly 100 per cent and increasing the growth and general vigor of 
the trees. At the end of the 10-year period, however, the trees were not 
making as good an average growth as at the end of the 5-year period, indicating 
that this treatment could not be continued over a longer period of time. 

Tillage with cover crops every other year resulted in decided benefit to the 
trees, but was less satisfactory than annual tillage either with or without 
cover crops. Annual tillage with cover crops has proved to be a slightly 
better system to follow than clean tillage, and has given practically as good 
results as any treatment followed. The cover crops, however, show decided 
evidence of the need of additional fertility, and the trees in this plat are 
somewhat less vigorous than during the earlier years of the experiment. 
Commercially the annual tillage on the cover crop plat has been the most pi'ofit- 
able plat in the oi'chard, and this system is recommended for the run-down 
orchards throughout the State. 

The fertilized plats have failed to respond to either treatment in yield of 
fruit, as they have made very slight gains. They have responded better in 
growth, which was not distinguishable, however, until after the sixth year 
when the larger size of trees was noticeable, and also the darker green color 
of the foliage. There was no preponderent difference in favor of any of the 
combinations of complete fertilizer used in the different plats. The combina- 
tion richest in potash has given the largest apples throughout the experiment, 
the general quality of the apples being perhaps somewhat better than in the 
fertilizer plats. Lime has had no obvious effect upon this orchard. 

The experiment, as a whole, shows In a most emphatic way the importance 
of selecting a proper site for an orchard, since the losses from frosts and freezes 
in a poorly located orchard are disastrous. This experiment indicates that an 
apple orchard receiving a good system of cultivation responds slowly to the use 
of chemical fertilizers. In other soils and under other conditions the response 
might be more marked. It is pointed out that other experiments which will 
shortly be reported upon show that it is usually necessary to fertilize an apple 
orchard which is not being cultivated, and that returns are almost immediate 
in that case. The author recommends that the orchardists of the State apply 
fertilizers at about the following rate per acre as a trial before they make gen- 
eral use of them : 160 lbs. nitrate of soda, from 200 to 300 lbs. acid phosphate, 
and from 50 to 100 lbs. sulphate or muriate of potash. 

fertilizer tests for strawbemes. — Summary of results of experiments, ex™ 
tending over three years, on a red-shot Parkdale loam, G. G. Beown {Ore- 
gon Sta, Bilk 159 {1919), pp, 15, figs. S ). — ^A series of fertilizer tests were con- 
ducted during the seasons 1916-1918, inclusive, in which nitrate of soda, super- 
phosphate, and sulphate of potash were applied, both alone and in combination. 
The applications were made chiefly in the spring. A late summer application 
was made in 1917 to determine its value as compared with spring applications. 

, The results of the test, as a whole, indicate that for the particular soil in- 
volved nitrogen was more beneficial than either phosphoric acid or potash. At 
the same time plants receiving large quantities of nitrate during 1917 and 
1918, when the weather was extremely warm during a large part of the picking 
season, produced berries which were inclined to be soft. Plants receiving ap- 
plications of sulphate of potash produced somewhat firmer, but not more attrac- 
tive berries. During 1916 when a long, cool picking season prevailed there was 
practically no difference between the firmness, size, or appearance of fruit from 
any of the plats* ■ — ' 
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Applications of complete fertilizers, altliough showing increased yield over 
check plats, were less beneficial than applications of nitrate alone. It is 
pointed out, however, that on the lighter soils, especially where water-holding 
capacity and fertility are often poor on account of lack of humus, commercial 
fertilizers should not be used to the exclusion of green manures, stable manures, 
etc. Summer applications of fertilizers appear to possess considerable merit 
as compared with those made in the spring. Where combined fertilizers were 
used, late summer applications gave somewhat larger berries than spring appli- 
cations of similar fertilizers. 

Currants and gooseberries, G. M. Daubow {U, S. Dept. Agr., Farmers* Buh 
1024 (1919) i pp. 49, figs. 26). — ^This discusses the essential features of currant 
and gooseberry culture, the selection of varieties, uses of the fruit, and the 
regions in which these plants may be grown. Certain restrictions on their cul- 
ture due to such insect pests and diseases as the currant maggot and blister 
rust, have been pointed out. 

In view of the fact that blister rust, so destructive to white pine trees, 
passes one stage of its growth on currants and gooseberries, it has been found 
necessary to destroy all currant and gooseberry bushes in certain areas, and 
to prohibit the further planting of them in certain areas representing valuable 
lumber interests. The laws which have been enacted by the several States to 
this end and the Federal quarantine regulations respecting the interstate ship- 
ment of currant and gooseberry plants and pine-tree nursery stock are here 
explained. 

The avocado in Guatemala, W. Popenoe (U. S, Dept. Agr. Bill. 743 (1919) , 
pp. 69, pis. 2S). — An account of the avocado in Guatemala, with reference to 
its importance, extent of culture, popular uses, and types of avocados grown. 
Avocado culture in the Guatemalan highlands is discussed with reference to 
the origin of choice varieties, soils, growth and habits of the tree, cultural 
practices, regularity of bearing, yield, season, picking, ripening, and marketing 
the fruit, variation in fruits, climatic conditions in the principal avocado 
regions, hardiness of the avocado, and enemies of the avocado. 

An account is also given of the coyo, a distinct species of Persea resembling 
the avocado, which possesses a distinctive and agreeable flavor and is con- 
sidered superior to the avocado in some parts of Guatemala. Some 23 Guate- 
malan avocados, introduced by the OflSice of Foreign Seed Plant Introduction 
into the United States for trial in California and Florida, are described. 

Vanilla. — promising new crop for Porto Bico, T. B. McClelland (Porto 
Rico Sta. Bui. 26 (1919), pp. 32, pis. 3, figs. 4). — ^This bulletin embodies the 
results of investigations conducted by the station for several years with a view 
to establishing the vanilla industry in Porto Kico. 

Introductory considerations deal with the general status of the vanilla indus- 
try and market prospects. The history is given of the experimental planting at 
the station, including directions for starting a vanillery, propagation, shading, 
care of plantation, methods of hand-pollinating the blossoms, picking, curing, 
and preparation for market. 

The experiments conducted at the station have resulted in the production of 
vanilla beans pronounced by dealers as excellent in quality. The crop from a 
small plat, which was marketed at less than four years from the time the 
cuttings were set, averaged about i lb. cured beans per fruiting vine. The 
gross returns from the sale of this crop were at the rate of a little less than 
$400 per acre. In the following year the yield increased to | lb. cured beans 
per vine, and the estimated gross returns based on samples submitted to dealers 
was from $700 to $900 per acre. In the third harvest year the crop from these 
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and younger vines on a one-tenth aci'e plat amounted to 36.44 lbs. and sold for 
$109.31. 

It is pointed out that vanilla growing should not be undertaken by anyone 
who is unwilling or unable to give the requisite attention to the crop, since the 
various operations require a considerable expenditure of time, care, and money* 

The industry is specially recommended for such districts as are accessible only 
by 13001* roads over which bulky and more perishable products can not be carried. 

Planting the rural school grounds, 0. P. Haixigan {Michigan Sta.-. Circ. SG 
. (1919), pp. 4, fig. 1), — Concise suggestions are given relative to the use of native 
plants, preparation of planting plans, where to plant, and rules for planting. 
A list is given of native plants that may be available in neighboring fields for 
improving the rural school grounds. 

EOEESTEY. 

Trees of Indiana, 0. O. Beam (Indianapolis: Ind. State Bd. Forestry, 1918, 
2. cd., pp. 299, figs. 126). — This is a reprint of a part of the 1911 Report of the 
State Board of Forestry, to which has been added a few notes and corrections. 
All the woody plants of the State that usually attain a diameter of 10 to 15 cm. 
(4-6 in.) have been included, and also a few that rarely attain this size in 
Indiana. Each tree is considered under the heads of botanical description, dis- 
tribution, economic uses, and horticultural value. 

Geologic history of the locust and its allies, E. W. Beeby (Plant ‘World, 
21 (1918), Fo. 11, pp. 284-298, figs. 2). — ^This paper discusses the geologic his- 
tory of the black locust (Bobinia), the honey locust (Gleditsia), the Kentucky 
coffee tree (Gymnocladus), and the Judas-tree (Cercis). 

[Progress report on forestry investigations] (Kansas 8ta. Rpt. 1918, p. 
SG). — The station is emphasizing the desirability of increasing the planting of 
red cedar and black walnut, these species having shown under Kansas condi- 
tions their superiority as windbreaks, ornamentals, and shade trees. Becent 
investigations also show the bull pine to be a valuable ornamental tree which 
has heretofore received too little attention in the State. 

Waipoua Kauri Forest, its demarcation and management, D. E. Hutchins 
{'Wellington, Neiv Zealand: Dept. Lands and Survey, 1918, pp. 6S, 2 >ls. 6). — This 
comprises the results of a survey of the Waipoua Kauri Forest reserve in New 
Zealand, with special reference to the demarcation and management of kauri 
forests. 

Observations on distribution of forest tree pollen, H. HEvSSEEMAN (Meddet 
Btat. Skogsforsoksanst., No. 16 (1919), pt. 2-S, pp. 27-60, figs. S).—A review of 
the literature on this subject, including some data on observations made by 
the author relative to the distribution of pollen from spruce, pine, and birch 
trees. 

Pollen was collected on prepared surfaces on two lightships, one 30 km. 
(18.6 miles) from land and the other 55 km. from land. Spruce pollen 
grains were collected at the rate of 6 , 961 , birch 6,811, and pine 2,390 grains 
per square millimeter on the ship nearest shore; and at the i*ate of 4,089, 
3,649, and 1,069 grains per square millimeter, respectively, for spruce, birch, 
and pine on the ship farthest from shore. Instances of even farther distri- 
bution of forest tree pollen are cited and discussed, with special reference 
to its infiuence on the question of sources of tree seed. It is pointed out that 
the fertilization of flowers with pollen from long distance may work against 
local, climatic conditions. The author is of the opinion that the presence of 
fossn poEen grains of certain trees in peat moors is not necessarily an index 
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to the previous flora of these moors, inasmuch as the pollen may have been 
r“?rrie(l from long- distances. 

Anatomy of the union of a spruce graft on pine, L.-G. Romell (Meddel, 
Skogsforsok'^anst, No. 16 {1919), pt. 2-3, pp. 61-66, figs. £).~The author 
(tohcribes a case of natural grafting of spruce on pine, and discusses anatomical 
l^eciiliarities observed an the region of the union. A brief bibliographical para- 
graph of cited literature is appended. 

From a study of the graft as a whole it is concluded the foreign cells, 
though to a large extent autonomously reacting in a moiphological sense, react 
physiologically with each other in a thoroughly harmonious way as parts of 
a single organism, 

A study of the frustum form factors of hard maple and yellow birch, 
B. A. Chandler {Vermont Sfa. Bui. 210 {1918), pp. S-S8, figs. 8). — During the 
course of timber-estimating work on the State forests of Vermont and else- 
where from 1012 to 1917, the author found that volume tables based alone on 
diameter and height measurements gave thoroughly unsatisfactory results. 
Frustum form factors were computed from measurements of a few yellow 
lurches and hard maples and applied to a table of frustum volumes, based on 
a local top diameter curve. In view of the more satisfactory results obtained 
by this preliminary application of the frustum form factor, the work was 
greatly extended in 1915 and 1916, measurements being made of over 1,200 
trees, principally yellow birch and hard maple. Frustum form factors were 
constructed from these measurements and were studied chiefly to determine 
the laws which govern the frustum form and methods of expressing them. 
The results of the study are discussed in detail, and the application of the 
frustum form factor to practical timber estimating is described. A bibliog- 
raphy of cited literature is given. 

Formulas were developed from the study to find the value of the absolute 
diameter breast-high frustum form factor in terms of the taper ratio and 
form quotient; the value of the absolute diameter breast-high cylinder form 
factor in terms of the frustum form factor and taper ratio; the value of the 
cylinder form factor, when the section below diameter breast high is computed 
as a cylinder, in terms of the absolute diameter breast-high frustum form factor 
and taper ratio ; and the value of the absolute diameter breast-high cylinder 
form factor in terms of form quotient and taper ratio. 

The method of obtaining the form-class and volume of single trees by the 
use of form-point, — An investigation based on spruce material from Horr- 
botten, Sweden, S. Petrini {liJeddcl. Skogsfd7's67csanst.y No. 15 {1918), 

pp. 23S-273, XXIX-XXXII, figs. 9; Bkogsvurdsfdr. Tidskr., No. 11-12 (1918), 
pp. 597-635, figs. 9). — In the investigation here reported, measurements were 
made of spruce material from forests differing in age, height, density, quality of 
soil, etc., in order to determine the degree of accuracy of the form-point method in 
determining the volume of individual standing trees. 

It is concluded that the form-point method can not be used with sufficient 
accuracy for single trees, because the form-class is determined only as an 
average value applicable to the whole material. 

Results of cutting at Ne-Ha-Sa-He Park, in the Adirondacks, B. A. 
Chandler {Joii7\ Forestry, 17 (1919), No. 4, pp. 378-S85, figs. Data are 
given of spruce growth and reproduction on lands cut over for spruce some 15 
to 20 years ago. 

The results of the study as a whole indicate that, on hardwood lands man- 
aged for spruce, as much of the hardwoods should he cut as market conditions 
will allow, and the maximum number of small and medium# well-topped# free 
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spruce consistent witli lumbering conditions and danger from windfall should 
be left. It is concluded that possibly no satisfactory system of management 
for spruce can be found short of clear cutting and planting. In the area 
studied the spruce is being crowded out by the hardwoods which have taken 
advantage of the openings and are spreading out over the unused, spaces every 
time that a conifer is removed. 

On the question of forest renewal, H. Beekman {Boschhomok, TijdscJir, 
Tectona, 12 {1919), No. 1-2, pp. 1-129). — An exposition on forest regeneration 
in Netherlands Indies, with special reference to the reproduction of teak. An 
outline is given of investigations dealing with forest renewal conducted at the 
Forest Experiment Station, together with a bibliography of cited literature. 

The northeastern Minnesota forest fires of October 12, 1918, H. W. Righ- 
akdson (Geogr. Rev., 7 {1919), No, 4, pp. 220-232, figs. 5). — A historical record 
of this disastrous fire, including a detailed map of the region burned over. 

A contribution on the tan bark question, van den Bussche {Boschhomok. 
Tidj-sclir. Tectona, 12 (1919), No. 3, pp. 217-251). — A review of the present 
status of the tan bark industry in Java, including suggestions relative to its 
future development 

Charcoal burning in Sweden, M. A. P. Dijkmans (Cultura, $1 {1919), No. 
368, pp. 115-145, pis. 5, figs. 19). — ^A descriptive account of methods used in 
producing charcoal in Sweden. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Plant disease investigations {Kansas Sta. Rpt. 1918, pp. S6~SS ). — The prin- 
cipal investigations in plant diseases carried on by the station were studies of 
wheat stem rust and corn smnt and the resistance of sorghums to kernel smut. 

More than 150 varieties of winter wheat were tested tor their resistance to 
the stem rust {Fttccinia graminis tritioi), the experiments being undertaken 
both in the field and in the greenhouse. Three hard winter wheats were found 
remarkably resistant to the stem rust. Various selections have been made of 
these vaiieties, which are being propagated, as they appear to be of great 
commercial value. Hybrids between some of these forms and some spring 
wheats have been produced and the Pi generation grown to maturity. 

In connection with the rust investigations a biologic form was observed, 
an account of which has already been given (E. S. R., 39, p. 454). 

In the smut investigations it was found that the smut organism is carried 
from the soil by the wind to the axils of the corn plant, from which cultures 
were readily obtained. A virulent culture in the topmost leaf axil was found 
to be a source for infecting the several nodes below. In an attempt to con- 
trol the com smut by the use of Bordeaux mixture and formaldehyde sprays, 
the treatments under Kansas conditions were, found to be neither practical 
nor effective. While the percentage of corn smut was in some cases reduced, 
there was also a reduction in the yield. Some resistance to smut was reported 
in ease of certain varieties. 

A test was. made of 38 varieties of sorghums to determine their resistance 
to kernel smut, and Infection was found to vary from 0 per cent in case of 
milo, feterita, White durra, and Brown kaoliang to 38 per cent in the sorgo 
group. Attention is called to the fact that, while milo and feterita are usually 
classed as immune to smut, experiments have shown that infection can be se- 
cured by artificially injuring the seed and dusting them with smut spores. 

Report of the department of plant pathology, M. T. Cook {New Jersey 
Rpt. 1917, pp. 52S-535, pis* 5). — ^The author briefly refers to work that 
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lias been in progress during tiie year. A list is given of tbe most common dis- 
eases that were observed during tlie year. 

The control of plant diseases due to fungi in Great Britain, A. S. Hori^e 
{Jour. Roy. Sort. Soo., 42 (1916) ^ No. 1, PP. 1S~2Q, pis. 4). — This is a review of 
studies, requirements, and measures related to plant diseases in Great Britain 
and some other countries. 

Investigations [on plant diseases] at tbe National Fruit and Cider Insti- 
tute {Jour. Bd. Agr. [Lowdoti], 25 {1918) ^ No. 3, pp. 316-320). — This is a sum- 
mary of portions of the work done during the year ended September 30, 1917, 
in connection with plant diseases and injuries. Portions of this work as re- 
ported by Barker and Bastin (E. S. R., 40, pp. 844, 847), have been noted. 

Phytopathological report, 1916 and 1917, P. Marchal and G. Arnaud [Min. 
Agr. [Frmioe], Ann. Serv. Spiphyties, 5 (1916-17), pp. 6, 7, 20-35), — In this 
portion of the general report of the Phytopathological Station of Paris are 
noted the recent outbreak or extension of black canker of chestnut, American 
gooseberry mildew {Spcerotlieca 7nors uvce), and black rot of grapes. A some- 
what systematic account is given also of injurious agents affecting plants of 
different classes, chiefly during the period under discussion. 

Summary reports of entomological and pathological laboratories {Min. 
Agr. [Francel, Ann. Serv. Bpiphyties, 5 {1916-17), pp. 253-272). — This report 
deals mainly with activities of the years 1916 and 1917 connected with injury 
by insects and fungi as reported from stations dealing with entomology or 
plant pathology or both, at Paris, Blois, Bordeaux, Montpellier, Saint-Genis- 
Laval, and Cadillac (Gironde). Lists of related contributions are also given. 

The disinfection of the soil, E. Mii^ge {Mm. Agr. IFrance], Ann. Serv. ^pi- 
phyties, 5 {1916-17), pp. 83-114, 5). — The present contribution (E. S. R., 

28, p. 623; 36, p. 623) deals with soil treatments to increase fertility and to 
give control of plant diseases attacking by way of the soil. 

Gum formation with special reference to cankers and decays of woody 
plants, B. B. Higgins {Georgia Sta. Bui. 127 (1919), pp. 23-59, figs. 17). — In a 
previous publication (E. S. R., 34, p, 747), the author suggested that gummosis 
was probably caused by the action of an enzym, and as an enzym is usually 
found in freshly formed gum the author carried on a series of experiments in 
the artificial production of gummosis under partially controlled conditions. 

It was found that gum formation, although affected to some extent by varia- 
tions in temperature, moisture, etc., is not dependent upon or always associated 
with growth activity. This behavior, together with the fact that a pectin-dis- 
solving enzym is always found in freshly exuded gum, is held to indicate that 
gum formation is brought about by enzym activity. 

Studies on the crown rust of oats, I. E. Melhtjs and L. W. Dtjerell (Iowa 
Sta. Research Bui. 49 (1919), pp. 115-144, fiffs. 6). — The data presented in this 
bulletin, obtained in cooperation with the Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, constitute a progress report dealing largely 
with the factors influencing the growth and reaction of crown rust {Puccinia 
coronata) of oats and different species of Rhamnus, the data having been 
accumulated during a period of three years. The temperature relations and 
the moisture requirements of the uredospores were investigated. 

It was found that the minimum temperature for the germination of the 
uredospores of crown rust is V C., the optimum 17 to 22*^, and the maximum 
35® (95® P.). Direct contact with water is essential for the germination of 
the crown rust uredospores, a saturated atmosphere not furnishing sufficient 
moisture for germination. The environment under which the uredospores 
were produced is said to influence their germination to some degree, spores 
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borne on Iieavily infested seedlings not germinating so well as tliose produced 
on plants approaching maturity. A still, humid atmosphere favored the rapid 
maturity of the spores, and spores detached from the host plant and stored 
in dry capsules at IS to 20'' shoAved increasing germhiatioii after six or seven 
clays. 

The biologic form of crown rust occurring on oats uses R. catlmrtiea and 
R, Imiceolaia as alternate hosts. R. framrula, R. carolmiana, and R. alnifoUa, 
other species occurring within the State, were not found to harbor the alter- 
nate stage of the strain of croAvn rust occurring on oats, 

Bata concerning the dissemination of wheat rust, F. U. G. Aguelius ( Truns. 
Kans. Acad. BgL, 28 (1916~-X7), pp. 115-1 il ). — It is believed that the persist- 
ence and succession of wheat rust {Pticcinia grammis) Avithout the fecidial 
stage in the neighborhood of Oswego, Kans., are due to the presence of many 
native (and mostly perennial) grasses, in some cases intimately associated 
Avitli cultivated grains. The grasses retain their green color and are evi- 
dently infected Avith the fungus. Panicuni virgatmn appeared to harbor 
Puccinia graminis. 

Report of celeiy investigation, R. F, Poole (New Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1917, 
pp. 5S6~5S9). — Field and greenhouse experiments have been carried on for the 
control of celery diseases, the principal of which were the crown rot due to 
Bacterium sp., damping-off or stem rot (Sclerotinia libertiana) , root knot 
caused by nematodes, early blight (Cercospora apU), and late blight (Scptoria 
petroselini apii)* Damping-off due to Rhisoctonia sp. is reported to have given 
ti'ouble in one greenhouse during the spring. 

For the control of the croAAm rot due to Bacterium sp., a series of experi- 
ments in sterilization of the soil with various chemicals was carried out, 
and while the disease was not controlled the results indicate some promise 
for hydrochloric acid and calcium carbonate. The author believes that plant 
breeding offers the best solution of the problem of control of crown rot, as 
some varieties seem to possess considerable immunity. 

For the control of the damping-off due to Sclerotinia lihertiana, an experi- 
ment Avas carried out in which beds AA’ere divided into sections, one of which 
Avas thinned, the diseased plants being removed, and sodium nitrate added to 
the soil; the second was not thinned, but sodium nitrate was added to the 
soil; the third Avas thinned, the diseased plants being remoA^ed, but no sodium 
nitrate was added; and the fourth, which was given no treatment, w^as used 
as a check. Where the diseased plants Av^ere removed and the fertilizer added 
the best gi-owth Avas made, very few plants dying. Wiiere all diseased plants 
were removed and no fertilizer added only a feAV dead plants AA^ere observed. 
In the other plats many plants succumbed* 

For the control of early blight and late blight, both of Avhich did consid- 
erable damage, spraying with Bordeaux mixture is recommended. 

The angular leaf spot of cotton, R. 0. Faulwettek (South Carolina Sia. 
Bui. IBS (1919), pp. 41* 11)* — continuation of previous studies on the 

physiology of Bacterium malvacearum (E. S. R., S6, p. 648) and rain as a factor 
in disease dissemination (E. S. R., 38, p. 47) the author brings together the 
data obtained by him in the course of his inA^estigations, which have covered a 
period of several years. 

The disease caused by B. malvacearum, while most noticeable on the foliage 
of cotton, may also be found on the cotyledons, stalks, petioles, bracts, and bolls. 
The factors most probably concerned in the hibernation and appearance of the 
disease are said to be the presence of bacteria in the soil, their survival in de- 
caying cotton plants and plant parts, contamination of fuzz or short lint on the 
seed, internal seed infection, hibernation upon or in insects, and susceptibility 
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of plants closely related to the cotton plant. Wind-blown rain is considered 
an important agent of dissemination, both local and general. Little evidence of 
insect dissemination has been found. 

Sterilization of the seed coat bj^ the use of sulphuric acid and bichlorid of 
mercury has been found the most efhcient means of control. 

Attack of peas in Grironde by Heterodera schachtii, J. Gapus {Min. Agr« 
IFranoe], A7in. Scrv, Epipliytics, 5 {J 916-17), pp. 239-2Jf4 ). — The author notes 
a severe outbreak of nematodes occurring in Gironde during 1915, but not since 
that time in siifiicient severity to attract attention. The effects of the attack on 
the plants are described. The plants also showed the presence of a fungus, the 
characters of which are said to correspond closely to those of Fusariiim vasin- 
fect'imi pisi, considered as the conidial form of Ncocosmospora vasinfecta. The 
fungus usually attacked the plants near the base of the stem, the nematodes 
attacking the roots, which showed the presence in large nninbers of the brown 
cysts, which are simply the bodies of the females distended with eggs. The 
fungus is thought to be unable to attack vigorous plants. 

Common potato diseases and their control, A. V, OsmuisT (Agr. of Mass., 
1917, pt. 2, pp. 125-133, figs, 8 ). — ^This is a discussion of early blight (Macro- 
sporium solani), late blight {Phytophthora mfestans), scurf or Rhizoctonia, 
scab, blackleg, and dry rot and wilt, with precautionary and other preventive 
measures, including sprays. 

Studies on potato leaf roll, E. Blanchard and 0. Peeret (Mm. Agr, IFrance], 
Ann. Be7^v. JSpiphyties, 5 (1916-17), pp. 245-252, pi. i). — This is a more extended 
account than that previously noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 347) of potato leaf roll, 
which is said to exist in various degrees of severity in different areas indicated. 

Potato spraying experiments in 1917, M. T. Cook (New Jersey Stas. Rpt. 
1917, pp, 561-563 ). — A brief account is given of potato spraying experiments 
carried on in cooperation wdth some gfbwers, in which Bordeaux mixture, Kil- 
Toiie, and arsenate of lead were used as fungicides, some plats being sprayed 
with a combination of Bordeaux and arsenate of lead. 

The highest yield in one instance was obtained where the plats received a 
spray of arsenate of lead, but the average of the plats receiving Bordeaux 
mixture and arsenate of lead was several bushels higher than that of the plats 
receiving no Bordeaux. On another farm the highest yield was obtained where 
Kil-Tone was used, the lowest yield being from the plat which had been sprayed 
with the combination of Bordeaux and arsenate of lead. 

The author considers that not very much dependence can be placed in these 
results, as the crop was exceptionally free from disease in the early part of the 
season and the growth was unusually good. 

Smuts of jo war (sorghum) in the Bombay Presidency, G. S. Kulkarni 
(Agr. Reseai'ch Inst. Pusa Bnl. 78 (1918), pp. 26, pis. G ). — This report embodies 
the results of observations, which are still in progress, made by the author 
during 5 years in the Bombay Presidency on the smuts of jowar. 

This name applies to all cultivated varieties of A^idropogon sorghum, which 
occupies third place as regards acreage among cultivated crops of this region. 
The smuts, which are the most important among the fungus diseases of 
sorghums, are classed as loose, long, whole-head, and grain smuts, each of 
which is described. Experiments are cited to prove that infection with seed- 
borne spores occurs only in case of loose and grain smuts, and that copper 
sulphate checks the disease in both cases. Soil infection is apparently absent 
in case of these smuts, spores of which, however, may retain vitality from 2 
to 6| years under suitable conditions of dryness. Whole-head smut seems to 
attack chiefly by way of the soil and is not checked by seed treatment. Long 
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smut has not been adequately studied as to its life history, and its mode and 
habit of attack are not settled. 

The nomenclature of these smuts is discussed in connection with descriptions 
of diseases and fungi. 

The copper sulphate remedy is the only one considered applicable under local 
conditions, concentrations of from 0.5 to 3 per cent being considered as both 
safe and effective. 

On the mode of infection and prevention of the smut disease of sng'ar cane, 
S. L. Ajeekae {Ag7\ Jotir, India, 11 {1916), No, S, pp, 288-295, pi. 1 ). — The 
author has carried out studies suggested by remarks made by Butler in a paper 
previously noted (E. S. R., 18, p. 450), attempting to ascertain how infection 
usually takes place in the field in case of sugar-cane smut and testing the effi- 
cacy of copper-sulphate treatment of sugar-cane sets before planting. These 
experiments were carried through 3 years in the neighborhood of Poona, where 
smut had appeared sporadically for some years, particularly on some thin 
varieties. 

The results show that the disease may be carried by canes not obviously 
diseased if taken from stools some portions of which are affected. The fungus 
may be demonstrated in a side shoot not over 6 in. in length from an infected 
shoot ; also in the tissues of the dormant buds in a diseased cane. Smut origi- 
nating in diseased sets usually appears within 3 to 5 months after planting. 
Infection by spores adhering to sets does not usually become apparent until 
the crop is approaching maturity. No direct proof was obtained regarding 
probable infection of shoots by aerial transmission of spores and the forma- 
tion of dormant mycelium in such shoots. 

Steeping in copper-sulphate solutions is useless and does not check the dis- 
ease. The practical control methods suggested are destruction of diseased 
canes and careful avoidance of infected Stools for propagation purposes. 

Tomato spraying experiments at Riverton, N. J., W. H. Maiitin (New Jer- 
sey Stas. Rpt. 1917, pp. 540-561, pi. 1). — report is given of spraying experi- 
ments for the control of the late blight of tomatoes carried on in 1917 in cooper- 
ation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture and a prominent tomato grower. 
The fungicides used consisted of Bordeaux mixture, the formula of manufac- 
ture of which was varied and to which in some cases resin fish-oil soap was 
added, a copper -sulphate mixture with the fish-oil soap, and a copper- sulphate 
soap mixture. 

As a result of the investigation, it is claimed that late blight of tomatoes, 
caused by Septo^ia lycopersici, can be controlled by thorough spraying at the 
proper time. All of the fungicides used gave increased yields over the check 
plats and controlled the late blight. Standard Bordeaux mixture, while not 
giving the best control, gave the greatest increase in yield over the check plats. 
The copper-soap mixture gave good results, and, on account of its low cost and 
ease of preparation, it is thought that it should be given serious consideration. 
As a result of the season’s work it is believed that spraying tomato plants in 
the seed bed in New Jersey is unnecessary but that the first application should 
be made not later than July 1. It was also ascertained that if all the leaves 
are held on the plants until frost a large part of the fruit formed will not 
ripen. In connection with these experiments diiferent forms of spray machines 
were tested and while there was little difference in the two types compared, 
the traction sprayer, due to its low cost of upkeep, is considered the better. 

The effect of late applications on the yield and ripening of tomatoes was 
investigated. From the results obtained, it is considered that the value of 
spraying late tomatoes Is questionable. 
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Tlie apple tree anttracnose and Iiow to control it, L. Childs (Better Fruity 
13 (1918), No. 5, pp. 7-9, figs, 3). — This canker disease of the apple is said to he 
confined chiefly to sections west of the Cascade Mountains, and its development 
reaches its height in sections of abundant rainfall. Burgundy mixture, prop- 
erly made up to 3 : 3 : 100, has given the best results as regards control. 

Brown rot of apples, H. Wormald (Jou7\ Bd. Agr. ILondon'l, 25 (1918), No. 3, 
VP. 299-302, pis. 2). — The progress of the causal fungus, Momlia ( 8 cle 7 'otmia) 
friietigena, after its inoculation into sound apples is here described. Dis- 
cussion is given also of spur canker. 

Infection and immunity in apple rust, N. J. Giddings (West Virginia Sta, 
Bui. 170 (1918), pp. 71, figs. 50). — ^The author reviews the results of investiga- 
tions undertaken for the purpose of securing definite and reliable information 
regarding the apple rust due to Gytiinosporangkmi juniperi virginia 7 iw, and the 
factors which result in the infection of the apple or cedar in some instances 
while in others there is apparent immunity. A previous account of some of 
the investigations included in this bulletin has already been noted (E. S. E., 
35, p. 49). 

Leaves of the variety York Imperial have been found usually susceptible to 
rust from 15 to 25 days after they unroll from the bud, the length of the period 
being closely associated with growth conditions. Infection data based on 
periods of rainfall, discharge of sporidia, etc., are considered to offer little 
definite proof that infection has taken place, since abundant sporidia discharge 
has been observed without any infection. Sporidia are not discharged in 
appreciable numbers at a temperature below 50® F. Under optimum condi- 
tions a fairly abundant discharge of sporidia may be observed in less than 
three hours after first moistening a mature sorus, slight evaporation apparently 
favoring the discharge. 

The greatest injury to apple trees is said to be due to foliage infection. A 
severe rust infection may result in deformed fruit, general reduction in size of 
fruit, and great loss of vigor in the tree, and the results of severe infection 
may apparently persist for more than one season. A large percentage of fruit 
may show ’mst if the infection occurs about the time the blossoms fall. 

The author has observed marked variation in susceptibility of red cedar 
trees to this disease. 

On the apple, rust may be controlled by the use of sprays, but this method is 
not considered practical in commercial orchards. The destruction of cedar 
trees for a radius of two miles about susceptible orchards is recommended, and 
the cost of removing the cedar trees has not been found excessive under West 
Virginia conditions. 

Winter injury to cherry blossom buds, E. H. Eobeets (Proc. Amer. 8og. 
Eort. ScL, 14 (1917), pp, 105-110, figs. 2), — study was made in the spring of 
1917 of severe winter injury to cherry trees of several varieties occurring in 
Door County, Wis., near Sturgeon Bay; also of injury in the Bayfield district. 

A large number of blossom buds was present. There was no die-back. Fre- 
quently only 1 or 2 of the 4 or 5 blossoms within a bud were killed. In 1917 
the injury, while less severe than the previous year, followed the same relative 
lines as regards varieties. Exposure did not appear to have any influence as 
regards degree of injury. Trees partially defoliated by shot-hole fungus the 
previous year and young trees suffered less than other trees of the same vari- 
ety, being also later in blossoming. In old Eichmond trees, spurs of medium 
length suffered most injury ; also along the terminal growth the injury to the 
lateral buds was more noticeable through the central part of the growth than 
at the base and the tip. The larger buds showed more injury. The last lateral 
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bnd showed less injury than the lower buds. On young trees injury was less 
severe where less growth was made, so that immaturity does not appear to have 
/avored frost injury. Bud killing does not appear to be due to second growth 
following liigh temperatures. A relation was noted between injury and size 
of !)iuls or relative development, which is supposed to hear an important rela- 
tion to the size of the leaf subtending tlie bud. These obsei'vatioiis are regarded 
as preliminary. 

Brown rot on peaches, SI. A. Blake and C. TI. Connoils {New Jersey 
Rpt. 1017, pp. 81, 82, pi, 1). — The authors report the occur i-ence of brown rot of 
peaches in central and southern Neu' Jersey, from 25 to 50 per cent of the blos- 
soms being destroyed in some instances. In addition to the attack on the blos- 
soms, the twigs were killed in numerous cases, the trees having the appearance 
of being affected by twig blight. 

Peach leaf curl and how to control it, J. T. Bregger {Better Fruit, 18 {1918), 
No, 5, pp. 16, 17). — The author states that Bordeaux mixture at winter strength 
(6:G:50) is satisfactory for control of peach leaf curl, and that Uine-siilplmr 
(1:8) will control leaf curl and San Jose scale when that pest is present. 

Peach yellows and little peach at Vineland, M. A, Blake and (1 H. Connors 
{New Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1917, pp. 88-92, pi. 1). — xl report is given of the. number 
of trees lost in some test orchards from 1909 to 1917. The authors state that 
no tree has yet become diseased that had been planted in the spot from which a 
diseased tree had been removed, and trees replanted in the earlier y(^ars are now 
bearing. The immediate removal of any tree as soon as the first symptoms of 
the disease appear is strongly advised. 

[Grape disease control and weather, 1917 and 1918] L. Ravaz {Prog. Agr, 
et Vit. {Ed. VEst^Ceutre), SO {1918), No. 18, pp. 409-418, figs. S; ahs. in Rev. 
Sci. IParis], 56 (1918), No. 15, p, 46 ^)- — ^Noting principally observations made 
during the mildew outbreaks of 1917 and 1918, the author states that the 
almost perfect constancy of the time period between a given precipitation and 
the conseciiient appearance of infecting mildew spores (exactly seven days 
at Montpellier in 1917), permitting practically perfect control of this disease, 
is due to the ^Yell"established relations which obtain between atmospheric tem- 
perature and humidity. Brief notes are given on other subjects, as iime-sulphur 
mixtures and a sulphuric acid solution found effective against black rot. 

Outbreaks of grape downy mildew in the southwest of Bi^ance in 19X6, 
J. Capus {Mm. Agr. IFrance}, Ann. Serv. Epiphyties, 5 {1916-11), pp. 19S- 
200). — This account, which is in much more condensed form than that pre- 
viously employed by the author (E. S, B., 3G, p. 050), gives briefly data as to 
atmospheric conditions and other influences in connection with grape downy 
mildew and describes the 1916 outbreaks of this disease. 

Comparative value of acid and alkaline copper sprays for the treatment 
of grape downy mildew, J. Gafxts {Min. Agr. IFranee], Ann. Serv, Epiphyties, 
5 (1916-17), pp. 291-209). — This work, previously noted (E. S. H., 40, p. 158), 
showed that acid sprays are equally efficacious and immediate in effects as 
those of alkaline sprays under different atmospheric conditions. Bordeaux 
mixture having 2 per cent copper and 8 per cent lime was equal to standaril 
Bordeaux in all respects. Conidia deposited on surfaces which had been sprayed 
but afterwards deprived by rainfall of copper deposits gave rise to zoospores. 
The basic sprays were more lasting in their effects than the acid spray.s. 
The durability of acid or of alkaline sprays appears to be due not to the com- 
position so much as to the degree of spreading oi* the degree of covering the 
surface, the deposit in case of alkaline sprays remaining practically continuous 
longer than in case acid sprays, . 
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The characteristics of citrus canker and its eradication, E. M. Doidgb 
(Union So. Af^'icd^ Dept. Agr. Bui. 3 (1918) y pp. 9, pis. 10). — The purpose of 
this bulletin is to familiarize growers and handlers of citrus fruits with the 
appearance of citrus canker, which is the most serious of citrus diseases. ' 

So far as known, all outbreaks have originated in Citrus trifoUata stock 
from Japan. The disease is said to have been noted in the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and the United States. A discussion is given of its char- 
acteristics, dissemination, and possible eradication. A list is given of places 
where citrus canker is found in South Africa, three of these occurring in the 
Gape Province and the others in five districts of the Transvaal. 

Sixteenth annual report of the [Massachusetts] State nursery inspector, 
H. T. Peenaud (Agr. of Mass., 1917 y pt. i, pp. 61-73, pis. 2). — ^An account is 
given of work clone on white pine blister rust to December 12, 191T, by the 
State nursery inspector in cooperation with the U. S. Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, including the planning, prosecution, difficulties, and results of that 
work. 

The author considers it unwise at this time to attempt a State- wide control 
of the disease. It is thought that the best policy would be to select the best 
pine areas and remove all Eibes within 1 mile of such areas for at least a 
5-year period. 

Disease of the Carolina poplar, A. Bertin (Vie Agr. et Rurale, 8 (1918), No. 
17, p. 292; abs. in Rev. Sci. {Paris}, 56 (1918), No. 14, p. — ^Mention is made 

of insect enemies of the Carolina poplar, the chief fungus disease of which is 
said to be caused by Pleococcum popuUnum. This usually attacks plants not 
over two or three years old and finds ready entrance at wounds. It is recom- 
mended that young trees be sprayed with 3 per cent Bordeaux mixture. 

A disease of Dalbergia latifolia, H. Beekman (BoscMouwh. Tijdschr. 
Tectona, 11 (1918), No. 4, PP- 290-298, pis. 2). — A descriptive discussion is given 
of a canker affecting branches of Dalbergia latifolia noted in 1916 and earlier in 
several portions of the Dutch Indies, which are named. Suggestions are also 
given regarding the surgical and sanitary treatment which is recommended. 

Pungus diseases of rubber in Southern India, W. MacRae (Planters^ Chron., 
IS (1918), No. 23, pp. 395-401). — ^In an address before the Rubber Planters’ 
Conference at Cochin, the author dealt in a preliminary paper with the relations 
of Phytophthora to Hevea and cacao and with measures looking to control of the 
fungus, the complete classification of which appears to be not yet fully settled. 
Preventive measures are said to be still in the experimental stage, though re- 
sults of tests appear to show that removal of fruit and dead branches will 
prevent the disease. The Phytophthora that attacks cacao was found able to 
cause a fruit rot of Hevea. See also previous notes (E. S. R., 40, p. 852). 

ECOHOMIO ZOOLOGY— EITTOMOLOGY. 

Wild animals of Glacier National Park (Washington: U, S. Dept. Int, 
1918, pp. 210, pis. 37, figs. 94)- — Following a discussion of the general features 
governing life in Glacier National Park under the headings of physiography and 
life zones, by V. Bailey (pp. 15-24), the mammals are dealt with by V. Bailey 
(pp. 25-102) and the birds by F. M. Bailey (pp. 103-199). A colored map show- 
ing the life zones of the park, prepared by V. Bailey from a topographic base 
map of the TJ. S. Geological Survey, is attached. 

Mammals of Australia in the Zoological Park, W. H. D. Le Soxjef (Zo- 
ologim [A. P-l, 2 (1919), No. 6, pp. 163-201, pis. SO). — ^A discussion of Austra- 
lian mammals found in the New York Zoological Park. 

m597“— 19 5 ^ ' 
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Our national elk herds, H. S. Graves and E. W. Nelson {In The Open, 9 
(1919), Nos. i, pp. 33^8; 2, pp. 26-S4, pl 1, fids, 2). 

[The mongoose in the West Indies] (Bui. Dept, Agr. Trinidad and Tohago^ 
17 (1918), No. 4y PP> 197-192). — paper by 0. B. Williams on The Pood of the 
Mongoose in Trinidad (pp. 167-186), which records the stomach contents of ISO 
mongooses collected during the year October, 1917, to September, 1918, is fol- 
lowed by a paper on Rats and Mongoose in the West Indies (pp. 187-190) and 
the text of the mongoose ordinance, 1918 (pp. 196-192). 

The muskrat in Bohemia, H. W. Peickhingeb (Naturw. Wchnschr.^ 33 
(1918), Nos. 5, pp. 65-72; 6, pp. 7S-81, figs, 26). — A discussion of the occurrence 
and economic importance of the muskrat, control measures, etc. A bibliography 
of 43 titles is appended. 

The birds of economic importance, A. Gopaei) (Les Oiseanx N^cessaires a 
VAgrimlture, a la Sylviculture, a la Viticulture, a VArhoriculture, et a VHy- 
gidne TuUigue. Paris: Perrin <& Co., 1917, pp. figs. IS).— A small 

handbook. 

An early experiment in keeping hummingbirds in captivity, T. S. Palmeb 
(Condor, 19 (1917), No. 5, p. 168). 

Another reference to early experiments in keeping hummingbirds in cap- 
tivity, T. S. Palmer (Condor, 20 (1918), No. S, pp. 123, 124). 

Notes on the insect fauna of bank swallows^ nests in Virginia, T. E. 
Snyder and K. 0. Shannon (Proc. Ent. Soo. Wash., 21 (1919), No. 5, pp. 
110 - 112 ). 

Glass hook of economic entomology, with special reference to the economic 
insects of the northern United States and Canada, W. Lochhead (Philadel- 
phia: P. BlaUston^s Son d Co., 1919, pp. XXV-i-436, figs. 265).— This work con- 
sists of four parts, the first of which (pp. 1-69) deals with the structure, growth, 
and economics of insects; the second (pp. 71-92), with the identification of 
insects injurious to farm, garden, and orchard crops, etc. ; the third (pp. 93-371), 
with the classification and description of common insects; and the fourth (pp. 
373-413) , with the control of injurious insects. 

A method for the preservation of insect larvae and pupse, F. S. Jackson 
(Canad. Ent., 51 (1919), No. 5, pp. 117, 118).— The author describes a method 
that may be used in the preservation of insects of all stages, including lepidop- 
terous larvm, by which both the form and color are preserved. 

After the ^ecimens are killed in the cyanid bottle or by means of chloroform 
vapor they are allowed to relax, and then placed in a fluid consisting of cane 
sugar 10 parts, glacial acetic acid 5 parts, formalin 2 parts, and distilled water 
100 parts. The sugar is dissolved in the water and the acetic acid and formalin 
subsequently added. The specimens are allowed to remain in this fluid for 
about 24 hours, when they are transferred directly to a fluid identical in com- 
position except that the acetic acid is omitted. After remaining in the second 
fluid for abont 24 hours the fluid should be changed, and in case of large speci- 
mens a further renewal after the lapse of a week or ten days is advisable, since 
traces of acetic acid tend in some instances to destroy the color. 

Plants used as insecticides, B. O. Koaek (Amer. Jour. Pharm., 91 (1919), 
Nos. 1, pp. £5-87; 2, pp. $1-107). — ^An annotated list which calls attention to 
promising insecticidal plants. 

Pungoid and insect pests and their controL — Vegetable and pulse crops, 
E. O. Mosley (Reading, lEng.}: Author, 1918, pp. 26, figs. 5£).— Brief descrip- 
tions are given of several of the more important insect enemies of vegetable 
and pulse crops. 

The insect pests of maiza^ W. B. Gtjeney (Agr. Gm. N. S. Wales, SO (1919), 
No. $, pp. 196-202, pi i, figs. 4) .--In addition to fch® species dealt with in the 
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first part of this paper (B. S. R., 40, p, 453) tlie author gives information on the 
yellow Monolepta beetle {Monolepta rosw), the yellow maize or peach moth 
(Oonogethes punctiferalis) , and the bollworm which attack Indian corn in New 
South Wales. Two additional species of cutworms now recorded as maize pests 
in New South Wales, namely, Agrotis radians and Prodcnia litura, are also 
described. 

Forest zoology, B. B. Osmaston {Rpt, Forest Research Inst. IBehra Dwn-], 
1917-18^ pp. 6, 7). — The notes here presented relate to economic insects, par- 
ticularly those attacking sal and teak. 

Entomology and the war, L. O. Howabd {Sci. Mo., 8 (1919), No. 2, pp. 109- 
117). — brief discussion of some of the entomological problems dealt with 
during the war. 

Seventeenth report State entomologist of Minnesota, A. G. Ruggles (Rpt. 
State Ent. Minn., 17 (1918), pp. 240, pis. S, figs. 2$1 ). — Following brief notes on 
the insects of the year, by A. G. Ruggles (pp. 3-8), papers are presented on 
Life History of an Oak Twig Girdler (Agrilus arcuatus torquatus), by A. G. 
Ruggles (pp. 15-20) ; Potato Spraying in Minnesota, by S. A. Graham (pp. 
21-31) ; The Carpenter Ant as a Destroyer of Sound Wood, by S. A. Graham 
(pp. 32-^0) ; Drosophila in Bottled Certified Milk, by W. A. Riley (pp. 41-45) ; 
Contribution to Knowledge of the Tribes and Higher Groups of the Family 
Aphididss, by O. W, Oestlund (pp. 46-72) ; The Confused Flour Beetle (Tri- 
Oolium confusum), by R. N. Chapman (pp, 73-94) ; The Clover Seed Ohalcid 
(Bruohophagtis funebris), by W. Williamson (pp. 95-110) ; A Preliminary Re- 
port on the Trombidiid^ of Minnesota, by 0. W. Howard (pp. 111-144) ; and 
The Hymenoptera of Minnesota, by F. L, Washburn (pp. 145-237). 

Third biennial report of the Montana State Board of Entomology, R, A. 
Cooley (Bien. Rpt. Mont. Bd. Ent., $ (1917-18), pp. 60, pis. d).— This report 
deals particularly with the investigational and eradication work with the Rocky 
Mountain jotted fever tick (Dermacentor rennstus). 

The following papers are included: Report of Tick Control Operations in 
the Bitter Root Valley during the Season of 1918, Facts in Connection There- 
with ; Recommendations for the Further Prosecution of the Work, by R. R. 
Parker (pp. 25-40) ; Second Report on Investigations of the Rocky Mountain 
Spotted Fever Tick in Eastern Montana, by R. R. Parker (pp. 41-54) ; and 
Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever, Pathology and Etiology; Progress, by S, B. 
Wolbach (pp. 55-60), 

In his second report, on biological studies of D. v&nustm (E. S. R., 37, p. 
560), Parker deals at length with wild animals as hosts of immature ticks, 
presenting tabular data on the results of examination of wild animals for 
larvae, nymphs, and adults, examination of domestic animals for adult ticks, etc. 

Sixteenth annual report of the State entomologist of Montana, R. A. Cooley 
(Montarm Sta. Bui. 126 (1918), pp. 21-U, fig, i).— The author presents notes on 
the occurrence of the more important insect pests of the year, including grass- 
hoppers; cutworms, which were particularly abundant; the Colorado potato 
beetle; Hylemyia cerealis, a maggot which occurred in stems of young winter 
wheat plants at widely separated points in the State; the sugar beet webworm 
(Lowostege sticUcalis) ; the false chinch bug (Nysms ericw) ; the alfalfa weevil 
(Phytomfms posticus ) ; etc. 

Report of the department of entomology, T. J. Headlee (New Jersey Stas. 
Rpt. 1917, pp. 425-520, pi. 1, figs. 4).— A list of the insects received and identified 
during the year, which includes the locality and date of receipt, is followed 
by a brief discussion of the occurrence of the more important forms and 
references to species introduced from abroad. 
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In investigations of the effect of climate upon the life ancl seasonal cycles 
of insects, in continiiation of those of the previous year (B. S. R., 30, p. 761), 
work with the Angouraots grain moth and the bean weevil led to the following 
conclusions : For at least two widely divergent species of the stored grain 
insect group, one a beetle and the other a moth, increase in atmospheric 
humidity means increase in speed of metabolism as measured by length of 
life cycle. The optimum percentage of atmospheric humidity is the highest 
which will not encourage a heavy growth of fungi. One hundred per cent 
atmospheric humidity destroys by encouraging the growth of fungi and low 
atmospheric moisture destroys directly, probably by the abstraction of water. 
While the egg stage of the bean weevil at least is most sensitive to the effect 
of low atmospheric humidity, other stages are unfavorably affected. Low 
atmospheric moisture might be developed into an efficient insecticide for 
certain species of stored grain insects.” 

The progress of work with the pear psylla, which was continued during the 
year in three orchards, is briefly reported upon. 

A report of experiments on the adults and eggs of the peach tree borer, by 
A. Peterson (pp, 449-463), is summarized as follows: The results in the above 
experiments are largely negative, so far as they may help to develop a much- 
needed control measure for the peach tree borer. In brief, they show the 
improbability of developing a poison bait for the adult, the partial repellent 
effect of certain chemicals on the female while ovipositing, and the partial 
destruction of eggs when certain substances are applied as a spray. A number 
of experiments have been started and are now in operation on the use of 
various chemical and mechanical tree protectors, but the evidence obtained 
thus far is insufficient to warrant a statement at this time. The author is of 
the opinion that the peach tree borer problem will be solved by a mechanical 
or chemical barrier which will kill the larva before it enters the tree or prevent 
it from getting into the tree. The development of any control measure along 
the line of killing the larva after it enters the tree is not advisable.” 

Investigations of the destruction of early seedlings of Lima beans along the 
Delaware Bay coast has shown it to be due to the seed corn maggot {Fegomyia 
fuscieeps). An early spring brood emerges and lays eggs in the soil upon or 
in the vicinity of the bean seed and maggots which hatch out concentrate upon 
the bean seed and destroy it. Control appears to consist in the prevention of 
injury to the early planted seed, and experiments indicate that much is to be 
expected from the continuous wide band of tarred sand or strip of tarred 
paper. 

The results of greenhouse fumigation work briefly outlined are to be issued 
as a bulletin. 

A paper on soil-infesting insect investigations by A, Peterson (pp. 469-479) 
reports upon laboratory and field experiments with sodium cyanid and other 
chemicals against wireworms in the soil. The results show that while wire- 
worms can be killed with large quantities of sodium cyanid the amount neces- 
sary to bring about a satisfactory control makes this method of soil treatment 
too expensive for ordinary use in the field. 

House fly control investigations at Beach Haven are reported upon by A. 
Peterson (pp. 479-484). 

A detailed report on mosquito work, including a map of New Jersey, showing 
the drainage and mosquito conditions in 1917 follows. 

[Economic insects in South Dakota] {Off, State Mnt, B, Dale., 1918, Circs, i, 
pp, 8;2, pp. $,fiff. l; S,pp, 2, fig. 4 PP- ^, PP- S, figs, $; 6, pp, $, fig, 1; 

't, pp, 4, figs- PP- % fi-ffs. 3).— These circulars relate, respectively, to the 
Nursery Inspection Law of South Dakota j and The Buffalo Tree-hopper, The 
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Plum Tree Borer {Synanthedon pic^ipes], Tlie Leaf Crumpler, The Plum Web- 
spinning Sawfiy INeurotoma inconspicua}, The Mealy and Busty Brown Plmn 
Lice [Hylopterus arundinis and Aphis seterics}, The Plum Gurculio and The 
Plum Gouger, and Scale Insects: The Oyster-shell Scale, Putnam’s Scale, The 
Poplar and Willow Scale IChionmpius salicis-nigrGs^, The San Jos6 Scale, and 
The Scurfy Scale, all by H. C. Severin. 

Miscellaneous insects, H. A. Baixou {Agr. News IS {1919)^ No, 

p. 7-^). — ^Brief notes are presented upon several insects of economic impor- 
tance in the West Indies. 

[Papers on insects and insect control] {Mvn. Agr, {France^, Ann. Serv, 
Epiphyties, 4 (1915), pp. U5-161, 218-386, pis, 2, figs. 26; 5 {1916-17), pp. 86-192, 
210-244, figs. 24)^ — These volumes contain the following papers relating to 
economic entomology : 

Vol, 4. — ^Notes on the Biology of the Black Alfalfa Leaf Beetle (Golas 2 yidema 
aira), the Elm Leaf Beetle (Galerueella luteola), and the Alder Beetle 
(Agelastica alni), by A. L^caillon (pp. 145-161) ; Investigations on the Eudemis 
and Oochylis Moths in Bordeaux in 1914 (pp. 218-265) and in 1915 (pp. 266- 
276), by J. Feytaud; Notes on the Boot Aphids, by J. P^neaii (pp. 277-285) ; 
An Enemy of Cacao in New Hebrides {Promecotheca opacicollis) , by J. Kowalski 
(pp. 286-328) ; Observations and Experiments on the Fungus Parasites of In- 
sects, by A. Paillot (pp. 329-334) ; and Note on the Asparagus Beetle and Its 
1‘arasites {TetrasticJms asparagi and Meigenia floralis'}, by A. Paillot (pp. 
335, 336). 

Yoh 5. — ^Experimental Application of Arsenicals in the Control of the Cod- 
ling Moth, by J. Feytaud (pp. 36-48) ; The Use of Arsenical Insecticides in Com- 
bating the Codling Moth on Apples and Pears, by A. L^caillon (pp. 49-53) ; 
Application of the Arsenical Method to Fruit Culture in the Lyonnaise Begion, 
by E. Massonnat (pp. 54-59) ; Use of Arsenicals Against Fruit Tree Insects, 
Particularly the Codling Moth, by J. P^neau (pp. 60-68) ; Experiments with 
Arsenical Insecticides, by E. Babatd (pp. 69-73) ; Winter Fight Against the 
Vine Pyralid (CEnophthira pilleriana) by the Use of Arsenicals, by P. Marchal 
(pp. 74r-82) ; The Disinfection of the Soil, by E, Mi^ge (pp. 83-144) ; Study of 
the Vine Otiorhynchiis {Otiorhynchm sulcatus), by J. Feytaud (pp. 145-192) ; 
Besearches on the Biononiy of Birds of the Vineyard, by P. Paris (pp. 210-229) ; 
Notes on the Eudemis and Cochylis Moths in Bordeaux in 1916 and 1917, by 
L Feytaud (pp. 230-238) ; and Invasions of Pea Culture in Gironde by Hetero- 
dera schachti, by J. Capus (pp, 239-244). 

Insect notes, P. B. Dupont (Anti. Rpt. Agr. and Croton Lands Beyclielles, 
1917, pp, 20, 21), — A list is presented of 14 insects which attack the coconut in 
Seychelles, followed by notes on other insects of economic importance presented 
under the plants they attack. 

[Economic insects in Mysore] {Mysore Agr. Calendar, 1918, pp. 7-14, 27-84, 
43-40 f figs, 10), — ^The papers here presented relate to the coffee borer, a serious 
pest found in more dr less abundance in all localities and elevations in the 
coffee-growing areas in Mysore; sericulture in Mysore; and the fungus enemies 
of the green bug on coffee, of which the two most important are the white 
fungus (Cephalosporium lecanii) and the black fungus (Enipnsa lecanii). 

On a long- winged or caudate phase of Heotettix proavus, H. Fox (Ent, 
News, 29 (1918), No, 9, pp. 347-349, fig. 1), 

Cacao thrips in Grenada {Agr. News IBarhadosJ, 18 {1919), No, 443, p, 122). — 
A further report on the status of the cacao thrips in Grenada (E. S. B.. 40, 
p. 856.) 

Burn the chinch bug, W. F. Flint {Vniv, III., Col. Agr. Ext. Circ. 28 (1919), 
pp, 8, figs. 6) .- — ^A map is given showing the chinch bug infested area of Illinois, 
which includes 26 counties, with directions for burning over to destroy the pest. 
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Fig-lit tlie cliincli bug witb crops, W. L. Buelison and W. P. Punt (Univ. 
Ill, Col, Agr, Ext, Circ, SO (1919), pp, 14, flffs. 7). — dlscnssion of tbe crops 
which may he grown in combating the chinch bug. 

The oriental fruit moth in Virginia, L. A. Steaens (Quart, Bui. Ya. State 
Crop Pest Com., 1 (1919), No. 1, pp. 5-7, figs. 5). — ^A thorough inspection of 
Alexandria and Fairfax Counties indicates that Laspeyresia molesta has be- 
come generally established in home orchards south and west of the Potomac 
Kiver to a line drawn through the points Great Falls, Herndon, Fairfax, Annan- 
dale, and Alexandria. A similar inspection of Loudoun County located an '' out- 
post ” of Infestation in a single commercial orchard at Leesburg. Both twigs 
and fruits showing suspicious typical injury have been collected in orchards 
along the railway from Leesburg to Bluemont. 

The European corn borer (Pyrausta nubilalis), E. P. Felt (N. Y. State Col. 
Agr., Cornell Ext. Bui. SI (1919), pp. 35-42, pis. 2, figs. 5 ). — ^A popular summary 
of information on this pest which has appeared in New York State in the 
vicinity of Scotia. The infestation covers about 400 square miles, extending 
west to Fort Hunter and east of Schenectady. 

The sugar cane moth borer, T. E. Holloway and U. C. Loftin (17. S, Dept 
Agr. Bui. 74B (1919), pp. 74, pls. 10, figs. 12). — ^This is a report of the present 
status of knowledge of Diatrma saccJiaralis cramhidoides, based upon a review 
of the literature and investigations conducted by the authors over a period of 
years, together with technical descriptions of the larva and pupa stages by 0. 
Heinrich. 

It is shown that this form occurs in Florida as far north as Gainesville, in 
southwestern Mississippi, in southern Louisiana, and in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley in Texas in the vicinity of Brownsville. 

Its only parasite of importance in the United States is Trichogramma mi- 
nuta, which attacks the egg and is universally distributed in the sugar-cane 
helds of Louisiana and also in the Rio Grande Valley in Texas. Mention is 
made of a number of natural enemies which occur in foreign countries, includ- 
ing a Cuban tachinid (Eu^enittiopsis diatrww), introductions of which are be- 
ing made into Louisiana. Experiments and observations on artificial control, 
which are presented in detail, have led to the following recommendations : 

•* JSci’aps of cane left about the factories and derricks, after the grinding season, 
should be destroyed by burning or otherwise. Cars in which cane is shipped, 
especially if they go into noninfested territory, should be kept free of such 
scraps. Seed cane should be planted in the fall, if possible, and kept as deeply 
covered as practicable. Extraordinarily deep planting is not advocated, but as 
borer moths fail to emerge from cane under more than 0.5 in. of compact soil, 
care should be taken to keep the seed cane well covered to that depth as a 
minimum. A heavy rain will sometimes wash the earth from the seed cane 
from one end of the row to the other, and in this case it is important to cover 
the cane again as soon as possible, especially in the spring, when the moths 
are emerging. 

“ Cane for shipment to points beyond the infested area should be selected 
so as to obtain it sound and free of borers, or, if this is impossible, it should be 
soaked, previous to shipment, for at least an hour in Bordeaux mixture or a 
solution of nicotin sulphate. 

“ The * trash,* leaves, or * shucks * left on the fields after cutting should not 
be burned, but should be lightly covered with earth in the fall and plowed 
out in the spring. This practice has never been found to increase the borer 
infestation, and it has often diminished it The soil is fertilized by the buried 
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trash and its mechanical condition is greatly impro%’'ed. Cutting out ‘ dead 
hearts ’ or dead plants and destroying them is theoretically sound, and with an 
abundance of cheap labor it might be recommended. 

*‘The introduction of parasites of the moth borer from Cuba and other 
tropical countries is recommended."’ 

A bibliography of 185 titles is appended. 

Peach borer observations at Vineland, M. A. Blake and O. H. Gonnoes (New 
Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1917, pp. 8S-88, fig. i). — The borers removed from each tree in 
three orchards, in continuation of records of previous years (E. S. E., 39, 
p. 765), are recorded in tabular form, charted, and discussed. 

The infestation by borers during the year was apparently more general and 
more evenly distributed. It was observed in one of the orchards that three 
row’^s, which had been set in holes made with dynamite, had the lowest per- 
centage of trees infested and the smallest number of borers found in 1917. 
As a possible explanation, it is pointed out that the trees planted by the use 
of dynamite made a much more rapid average growth during the first few 
years, and it is possible that they presented a more unbroken surface of bark, 
which, in the author’s experience, tends to make them resistant to borer 
attack. 

Argyresthia illumiiiatella, K. T. Schxttze (Dent. Ent. Ztschr. ‘'Iris/' SI 
(1917), No. 1-2, pp. 4-2S; al)s. in Rev. Appl. Ent., Ser. A, 6 (1918), No. 11, 
p. 479 ). — ^The caterpillar of A. illuminatella infests the ends of the twigs of 
Abies alba and lives exclusively on this tree, the attacked branches being recog- 
nized in the autumn by the slightly yellowish-green color of the needles. The 
eggs are laid on the buds at the tip of the twigs, the buds are eaten, and the 
whole twig is completely hollowed out. Pupation takes place in these hollowed 
twigs. 

The apple bud moths and their control in ITova Scotia, G. E. Sandees and 
A. G. Dustan (Canada Dept. Agr., Ent. Branch Bui. IQ (1919), pp. SB, figs. 14 ). — 
This reports investigations of bud moths, the most important insects generally 
affecting orchards in Nova Scotia, which have been conducted since 1912. While 
the recommendations as to control measures are based upon local conditions, 
the general features of the life history and habits are applicable to the insect in 
other Provinces. 

The four most common and injurious species of bud moths in Nova Scotia 
are the eye-spotted bud moth, the oblique banded leaf roller (Caccecia rosace- 
ana), the lesser bud moth (Recurvaria naneUa), and the green bud v^mrm 
{Argyroploce consanguimna) . In general, their life loistories and the injuries 
inflicted are similar in all four species. All are small winged moths which fly 
during June and July and deposit their eggs on the leaves of the apple. 
** Three of the four species injure the apple in the fall by occasionally attaching 
the leaf on which they are feeding to the fruit, and under the attached leaf 
eating through the skin of the apple, marring the surface, and injuring the 
appearance and keeping qualities. 

“All species pass the winter as partly grown larvse under bits of bark or in 
crevices about the fruit spurs. In the spring the larvje merge from their 
hibernating quarters as the buds swell and eat into the opening buds, where 
they feed on the expanding flowers, thus affecting the set of the fruit. It is 
estimated that the bud moths reduce the crop in unsprayed or poorly sprayed 
apple orchards in Nova Scotia about 30 per cent. About 75 per cent of the bud 
moths can be destroyed and the crops increased about 22.5 per cent by two 
thorough applications of poisoned spray applied before the blossoms open, with 
a nozzle throwing a coarse, driving spray*” 
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Teclinical descriptions are given of the several stages of these species, to- 
gether with notes on their life history and habits in Nova Scotia and a report 
of control work. 

CutwormSj R. W. Jack (Rhodesia Agr, Jour., 15 (1918), Nos, 3, pp, 225-237, 
pis. $, fig. 1; 4, pp. 844-348). — Four species of cutworms are recorded from 
Rhodesia, namely, Euxoa segctis, B. longidentifera, B. spinifera, and the black 
cutworm, of which B. segetis and the black cutworm are of real importance. 
In a search for an effective remedy for E. segetis, the species occurring most 
commonly in Rhodesia, 124 experiments were carried out at Salisbury. 

“While the results obtained with arsenite of soda against E. segetis are 
unsatisfactory, the use of Paris green on green foliage was almost uniformly 
successful against all species tested. [The black cutworm] and B. longideur 
tifera yield more readily to arsenite of soda than B. segetis. An even more 
striking disparity of tastes is shown in connection with the use of bran in 
making the bait, this carrier failing in every instance against E. segetis while 
the other two species apparently eat it readily.” 

A map showing the known distribution in England and Wales of the 
anopheline mosquitoes, with explanatory text and notes, W. D. Lang (Lon- 
don: Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist.), 1918, pp. 63, pi. 1; rev. in Nature {Londonl, 101 
(1918), No. 2546, p. 4^8). — This map shows the known distribution in England 
and Wales of three species of anopheline mosquitoes, namely, Anopheles ma- 
euUpennis, A. Mfurcatus, and A. plurnheus, the first two of which are known 
to be carriers of malaria. In the accompanying text the localities are arranged 
alphabetically under each of the three species, primarily according to the 
counties and secondarily according to the place names. A brief r£'siim4 of 
what is known of the life history of each species is also included. 

Notes on the Nearctic Nusa (Biptera, Asilidae), W. L. McAtee (Ohio Jour. 
Scl, 19 (1919), No. 4, pp. 244-248, figs. 5). 

Leiomyza in North America, J. M. Aldrich (Bnt. Neios, 30 (1919), No. 5, 
pp. 137-141, fig. 1). 

Note on leskiine synonymy, C. H. T. Townsend (Proc. Bnt. Boc. Wash., 21 
(1919), No. 1, p. 20). 

Coleoptera illustrata, H. Notman (Brooklyn, N. Y.: Author [1915-1917], 
vol. 1, pts. 1-4, pp. [f^], pis. 200).— This volume contains 200 illnstrations of 
species of Oarabidse, 

Ghrysobothris traiiqueharica Gmel. versus impressa Eahr. (Coleoptera; 
Buprestidas), W. S. Fisher (Proc. Bnt. Soc. Wash., 20 (1918), No, 8, pp. 173- 
177).— G. tranqueharica is of considerable economic importance, due to its 
attacks upon the so-called Australian pine (Casuarina equiseUfoUa) , which has 
been planted quite extensively for ornamental and shade purposes in some parts 
of Florida. 

The convergent ladybird beetle (Hippodamia convergens) and the barley 
corn aphis (Aphis maidis), W. M. Davidson (Mo. Bui. Gal. Com. Mort, 8 
(1919), No. 1, pp. 23-26, figs. This is a report of progress of a project 
relating to the natural control of A. maidis by the convergent ladybird beetle, 
started in the Imperial Valley of California in the spring of 1918. 

Mobilizing a ladybug army to fight the aphis, H. E. Thomas (Sci. Amer., 
120 (1919), No. 20, pp. 507, 522, 524, fi9S> 3). — Attention is called to the fact 
that 100,000,000 ladybird beetles will be distributed in the State of Washington 
in the spring of 1919, more than 25,000,000 having been stored ready for I'elease. 
The work is being carried on by the county agricultural agents in cooperation 
With the Forest Service of the XJ. B. Department of Agriculture, the forest 
ranger of which service has exceptional opportunities to find the caches of the 
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ladybird beetles, and with the Bnrean of Entomology of the same Department 
through its station at Forest Grove, Greg. 

Five new species of ptinid beetles, W. S. Fishee (Proc. TJ. S, Nat. Mus.^ 55 
(1919) f pp. 295-299), — The species here considered are Pitnus huesanus n. sp., 
collected on Ichthyomethia piscipula at Key West, Fla.; Oligomerus arbuti 
n. sp., on dead nianzanita (Arbutus sp.) at Placerville, Cal. ; Ernobius coni- 
cola n. sp., reared from cones of Cupressus macrocarpa and from larvae feeding 
on scales and tissues of green and dry cones of C. macrocarpa at Pacific Grove 
and Point Lobos, Cal. ; E. califoi'niciis n. sp., reared from bark and outer wood 
of branches of recently killed Finns jeffreyi in Ventura County, Cal.; and 
E. Ghamplami n. sp„ collected on dead limbs of P. flcrilis in Waldo Canyon, 
Colo. 

The apiary in Quebec, C, Vailuancouet (Min. Agr. Prop. Quebec Bui. 61 
(1919), pp. IS, figs. 4S). — A popular account. 

Elements of beekeeping, H. R. Niswonger (Univ. Ky,, Col. Agr. Ext. Div. 
Circ. 69 (1919), pp. 22, figs. 8). — popular account. 

IJnheated egg-yolk media, G. F .White (Science, n. ser., 1^9 (1919), No. 1261, 
p. S62.) — ^The author has for several years made use of unheated egg-yolk media 
and found them specially valuable in studying Bacillm larvce, which offers con- 
siderable difficulty in its cultivation. The technique employed in its preparation 
is described. 

The carpenter ant as a destroyer of sound wood, S. A. Graham (Rpt. State 
Ent. Minn., 17 (1918), pp. S2-40, figs, 8). — “Large black ants commonly known 
as carpenter ants [Oomponotus pennsylvanicusj are doing considerable damage 
to standing white cedar in Minnesota, at least 20 per cent of the trees cut 
showing ant injury on the stump. The colonies are started in a wound, knot 
hole, or decayed spot, usually near the butt of the tree. The ants hollow out 
a nest in the heart of the tree, sometimes leaving only a thin shell of wood 
around it, thus seriously weakening the tree at that point. From this nest the 
ants cut openings to the outside, called windows, and to locate a nest it is only 
necessary to look for the windows. 

“ Much unavoidable loss is occasioned by ant injury, but there is also an 
Immense amount of loss through careless cutting of poles. Culling heavily for 
ant injury has meant leaving in the woods anything that looks suspiciously 
like a cull. The grading rules regarding ant injury should be made more 
lenient so as to encourage more careful trimming of ant-infested poles.” 

Three new species of Braconidse, G, F. W. Muesebeck (Oanad. Ent,, 51 
(1919), No. 5, pp. llS-116). — ^Among the species here described as new is Apan- 
teles pliigalice, which parasitizes Phigalia titea at Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

3few reared parasitic Hymen optera, with some notes on synonymy, A. B. 
Gahak (Proc. U. S. Nat, Mus., 55 (1919) pp, 116-128, figs. 2). — This paper con- 
tains descriptions of 2 genera and 12 species of lelmeunionoidea and Chalei- 
doidea, including PJiaeogenes (Centete^'us) ineptifro7is n. sp., reared from the 
oriental peach moth (Laspeyresia molesta) at Washington, D. 0.; Dacmisa 
iridieola n. sp., reared from Agromyza laterella at Middlehurg, Pa.; Trioxys 
cupressicola n. sp., from Gerosipha n. sp., at Riverside, Cal.; Chelonus (Ghelo- 
nella) proteus n. sp., and Apanteles stagmatopliorm n. sp., both from Stagmato- 
phora gleditscMwella at Williamsport, Md.; Bassus immaculatus n. sp., reared 
in connection with and possibly parasitic on Phthorimwa striateUa at Baton 
Rouge, La. ; B. usitatus n. sp., reared in cages with the cranberry frnit worm 
and probably parasitic on it at East Wareham, Mass. ; Orgilus dioryctrim n. sp., 
from Dioryctria xanthaenobares on Finns attenmta, Patricks Creek, Cal. ; 
Psenderimerus mayetioJee n. g. and n. sp., from the Hessian ily at Altamoht, CaL; 
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Seterosdh-erm primu n. g. and n, sp. and ffahrocytus simillmius n* sp., botli from 
Agromym gihsoni at Tempo, Ariz. ; and Eutelus mayetiolw n. sp., from tlie Hes- 
sian fly at Salmas, Oal. 

Tlie rice worm (Tylencliiis angustus) and its control, B. J. Butler {Mem. 
Dept. Agr. India, Bot, Ser., 10 (1919), No. i, pp. S7, pis. 2, figs. 3). — Tliis reports 
further studies (B. S. R., 30, p. 540) of the life history and habits of T. angustus, 
a nematode which causes the “ ufra ” disease of rice in the great rice-growing 
deltic tract at the head of the Bay of Bengal, means for its control, etc. 

Some significant structural modifications in Nearctic termites, T. E. Snydeb 
(Froc. Ent. Bog. Wash., 21 (1919), No. 5, pp. 97-104. pH). 

POODS— HUMAN NUTRITION. 

Experiments on the digestibility of wheat bran in a diet without wheat 
flour, A. D. Holmes (U. 8. Dept. Agr. Bui. 751 (1919), pp. IS). — In connection 
with studies of grains for food purposes, supplementing earlier work (E. S. B., 
17, p. 481), the digestibility of coarse (unground) and finely ground wheat bran 
was determined, with healthy young men as subjects. The bran was fed in 
each case in the form of a simple bread and the remainder of the diet consisted 
of potatoes, fruit, butter, and sugar — that is, foods which supplied little besides 
fat and carbohydrate. 

The i*esults indicate that of the protein supplied by the fine bran 44.7 per 
cent and of the bran carbohydrate 56.6 per cent was digested, while the results 
of the tests with coarse bran indicate a digestibility of 28 per cent for the bran 
protein and 55.5 per cent for the bran carbohydrate. 

The coefficients of digestibility of the diet as a whole (37 per cent for protein, 
88.5 per cent for fat, and 79.8 per cent for carbohydrate, in the series in which 
fine bran was eaten, and 35.8 per cent for protein, 93.1 per cent for fat, and 82.8 
per cent for carbohydrate, in the series in which coarse bran was eaten) are 
lower than those found in other experiments of the Department with a mixed 
diet. “ This indicates the way in which the rough, relatively indigestible bran 
influenced the digestibility of the entire diet. It is also possible that the bran 
stimulated peristaltic action to such an extent that the food materials were not 
as completely absorbed as is normally the case when they pass through the ali- 
mentary tract without increased peristalsis. 

“ In genex'al the amount of feces voided by the subjects during the tests with 
bran was larger than normal. This condition was noted by all the subjects, 
regardless as to whether they were of active, athletic, or .sedentary habits. 
Some of the subjects found the bran diets decidedly laxative. Little, if any, 
difference was noted by the subjects as a whole between the laxative effects of 
the fine and coarse brans.” 

Milling grain sorghums (Kansas 8ta. Bpt. 1918, pp. 34. 35 ). — In continua- 
tion of the milling and baking tests with Kafir corn previously noted (E. S. R., 
40, p. 361), it was found that a rather fine meal could be prepared which made 
a quite satisfactory substitute for corn meal, although somewhat darker in 
color and having a characteristic slightly bitter taste. A product corresponding 
to whole-wheat flour was made by grinding a blend of 35 per cent of Kafir corn 
and 65 per cent of wheat. It is said that less shortening should be used with 
Kafir-corn mixtures than with pure wheat. 

How to prepare banana meal (8o. AfHcan Jour. Indus., 1 (1918), No. 15, 
pp. 1381, 138$)^ — ^A method for the preparation of banana meal described by 
I. de Verteuil, in the Port of Bpain Gazette, of February 7, 1918, is given. 

“Peel and slice the bananas thinly with a nickel or fruit knife. Spread on 
wooden trays in the sun to dry. When dry crush in an ordinary mill or pound 
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in a mortar and sift tbrongli fine muslin. The meal may be used in bread and 
cakes by mixing with an equal portion of wbeaten flour, or it may be cooked 
and eaten as oatmeal porridge or rice pudding. 

Dasbeen, sweet potato, tannia, and yam meals can all be made in tbe same 
way as advised for banana meal, i. e., peeling, washing, slicing, and milling the 
drier chips. Excellent bread, etc., can also be made from equal parts of 
wheaten flour and any of the above meals.” 

The utilization of yeast in the animal organism, B. ScHiim {Bioehem, 
Ztsehr., 87 (1918), No. 3-4, pp. 163-175), — ^Feeding experiments with laboratory 
animals (dogs) in which the food value of yeast was studied indicate, in the 
author’s opinion, that the protein of yeast is well utilized. 

Digestibility of certain miscellaneous animal fats, A. D. Holmes (U. 
Dept, Ayr. Bui. 613 {1919), pp. 25). — Continuing earlier work (B. S. R., 36, 
p. 860) the digestibility of 9 animal fats was studied, with young men as sub- 
jects. 

The coefficients of digestibility were found to be 98.4 per cent for goat’s 
butter, 95.3 for kid fat, 93.7 for hard-palate fat, 93.9 for horse fat, 96.8 for oleo 
oil, 80.1 for oleo stearin, 98.5 for ox-marrow fat, 96.6 for ox-tail fat, and 98.6 
per cent for turtle fat. 

“ In the reports of their physical condition during the test periods, the sub- 
jects did not note any physiological disturbances except in the case of ox- 
marrow fat, which seemed to have a slightly laxative effiect. No evidence was 
secured as to whether this condition resulted from the nature of the fat or 
from the fairly large amount [74.5 gm.] ingested daily.” 

On the basis of the experiments reported, it is concluded that these fats, 
when eaten in amounts equivalent to the amount of butter eaten in the normal 
dietary, are well assimilated, and that judged by this and what is known of 
their use as food fats they should prove wholesome sources of fat for human 
consumption. 

Whale meat as food, V. Stubbins {Food and Cookery and Catering World 
ILondonl, 23 {1919), No, 247, pp. 16, 17). — It is calculated that many of the 
whales caught average about 50 tons in weight and that after the removal of 
the hone and blubber between 5 and 6 tons of flesh available for human food 
remains. This flesh is said to he very tender, agreeable in taste, and richer than 
beef in protein by 2 per cent. 

Whale meat in the diet {Jour. Agr. and Hort. [Canada}, 22, 1919, No. 9, 
p. 159). — Some data on the extent of shipping whale meat as food from the 
Canadian Pacific coast are given. “ Whales taken on the Pacific coast yield from 
3 to 12 tons each of prime meat, and this only is used for canning and freezing. 

. . . Analysis of the flesh shows it somewhat to x’esemble corned beef or 
mutton. It contains 34 per cent of protein, the principal tissue-forming mate- 
rial of food, as compared with from 13 to 14 per cent in mutton or pork. Sales 
of whale meat are not yet large in Canada or the United States, but a good deal 
has been shipped to Samoa and Fiji.” 

Food values and dairy products, O. R. Ovekman {Illinois Sia. Oirc. 235 
(1919), pp. 3-28, fig. 1). — The author summarizes a large amount of data in this 
comparison of dairy products (milk, skim milk, cottage cheese, and American 
Cheddar cheese) with other foods. His conclusion is that these are to be re- 
garded as among the cheapest foods of animal origin, both as to protein and 
total energy. , : 

Milk containing 4 per cent of fat is a more economical source Of both protein 
and energy than are meats, eggs, poultry, or fresh fish. . . . Skim milk 
at 15 ets, a gallon is far cheaper as a source of protein and energy than are 
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other foods of animal origin. It is, at this price, cheaper as a source of pro- 
tein than are drj^ beans and peas at 15 cts. a pound. On the basis of energy the 
cost of shim milk and dry beans and peas is nearly the same. Cottage cheese is 
a much more economical source of protein than are other animal foods. It is an 
excellent meat substitute. On the basis of energy cottage cheese and meats cost 
nearly the same. It is cheaper than fresh fish, and at 15 cts. a pound is cheaper 
than eggs at 30 cts. a dozen. American Cheddar cheese costs very much less 
than meat, poultry, eggs, or fish sufficient to furnish an equal amount of protein 
or of total energy and is an excellent substitute for these foods.” 

[Miscellaneous food topics], E. F. Ladd and Alma Iv. Johnson {North Da- 
dota ma. Spec. Bui., 5 (1919), No. 9, pp. 191, 192, 208-218) .—The authors 
note that when butter contains over 16 per cent of water it is liable to taxation, 
and give information regarding adulterated and misbranded butter. It is stated 
that a tendency has been observed in some places to sell butter short weight 
and adulterated by the addition of excessive amounts of water. 

An article on so-called egg substitutes by La Wall (E. S. B,, 40, p. 558) is re- 
printed. 

The' Chinese petsai as a salad vegetable, D. Paiechild {Jour. Heredity, 9 
(1918), No. 7, pp. 291-295, fig^- ^)* — The author believes that the Chinese petsai, 
a leaf vegetable of pleasant taste, might weil be used to supplement lettuce. 

Food sauces of Europeans and Indo-Chinese compared, Bosk {Bui, Scon. 
Indoehine, n. ser., 21 (1918), No. 181, pp. 525-532). — Analyses of nuoc-mam (a 
product similar to soy sauce) and other sauces are reported. The uses and 
value of such products are discussed. 

[Food inspection], A, M. G. Soule (Agr. of Maine, 1917, pp. 78-89). — ^A report 
of the chief of the bureau of inspection on the enforcement of the pure food 
law in Maine for the year 1917. 

[Food inspection] (Brit. Food Jour., 20 (1918), No. 241, pp. 127-186 ). — ^An 
abstract from the annual report of the Principal of the Customs and Excise 
Laboratory on the work of the laboratory for the year ended March 31, 1918. 

Beport of the fifteenth convention of the Association of German Food 
Chemists (Zischr. Vntersuch, Nahr. u. Oenussmtl., 85 {1918), No. 1-8, pp. 152 ). — 
This report includes, among other addresses and discussions, the following: 
Pood Substitutes and Their Begulation, by A. Beythien ; Food Substitutes and 
Their Valuation, by S. Rothenfnsser ; Beer Substitutes, by K. Windisch; 
Cofiee Substitute.s, by M. Klassert ; Fruit Juices and Their Substitution, and 
Marmalades and Artificial Marmalades, by P. Buttenberg; The Use of Mineral 
Matter in Baking Powder, by L. Griinbiit ; Baking Powder, by P. Wirthle ; Soup 
and Broth Cubes, by G. Mai ; Calculation of Food Value of Ifoods, by E. Seel : 
and Ascertaining the Pood Value of Mu.shrooms, by M. Klostermami. 

Ten lessons in thrift {Washington: War Loan Organ., U. S. Treas. Dept., 
1919, pp. 16). — This outline includes thrift in the household, the household 
budget, family accounting, and similar topics. 

Cold storage reports, season 1917 - 1918 . — ^Apples, butter, American cheese, 
eggs, and poultry, J. O. Bell (U. S. Dept. Agr. Bui. 776 {1919), pp. U, flg^- 
i^).— This publication, designed particularly for trade uses, reports statistical 
data containing earlier work (E. S. B., 40, p. 68). 

Food surveys (U. S. Dept. Agr., Food Surveys, 2 {1919), Nos. 25, 26, pp. 8 
each). — ^Bata are reported as to commercial stocks of grain, flour, and mis- 
cellaneous food products in the United States on April 1 and May 1, 1919, re- 
spectively, 

Europe^s larden — Record American exports (Nat. Food Jour. ILo^idon], 2 
(1919), No. S4s p- ^66).— A teitative record of the quantity and value of the 
food exported from the United States to England during the year 1918. 
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Food supply manual revised to July 31, 1918 {London: Govt., 1918, pp. 
701). — This comprises a classified and indexed compilation of the British food 
controller’s powers and orders, and also orders of other departments ancillary 
thereto. 

Food regulations {Pnh. R. Accad. Lincei, Comitato Get. Aliment. [iSowc], 
Nos. S (1918), pp. 6; If, pp. S; 6, pp. 12; No. 8 (1919), pp. 18 ). — ^No. 3 of these 
papers deals with statistics on the food consumption of Italy; No. 4 with the 
standards regarding the meat consumption of the civil population ; No. 6 with 
the regulations pertaining to the slaughter of young animals ; and No. 8 gives 
a summary of the work of the committee in charge. 

The food supply of our allies, G. Lusk (Amer. Mus. Jour., 18 (1918), No. S, 
pp. €29-635). — This article explains how the estimates of the amounts of im- 
ported meats, fats, sugar, and cereals needed during 1919 by Great Britain, 
France, and Italy were obtained. 

Food situation in Austria during the summer of 1918 (U. S. Dept. Labor, 
Bur. Labor Statis., Mo. Labor Rev., 7 (1918), No. 6, pp. 168-196). — This article 
has been compiled from various Austrian daily papers in the form of transla- 
tions and digests. 

Diet, nutrition, and excretion of the Asiatic races in Singapore, I~II, J. A. 
Campbeli. (Reprinted from Jour. Straits Branch Roy. Asiatic Soc., 1917, Nos. 76, 
pp. 57-65; 79, pp. 107-112). — This study, which is in two parts, was undertaken 
in order to supply the local medical students with necessary information. 

In part 1, the diets of one Chinese, one Brahmin, and one Tamil, all medical 
students, were under observation for 6 months, while one Malay was studied for 
2 weeks.. The weights of the subjects was 92 lbs. for the Chinese, 110 for the 
Brahmin, 125 for the Malay, and 143 for the Tamil, 

The average values of the diets were for the Chinese 1,577, Tamil 1,672, 
Malay 1,502, and Brahmin 2,493 calories. The protein intake per day was for the 
Chinese 60, Tamil 58, Malay 57, and Brahmin 83 gm. [Computed on the basis 
of 150 lbs. body weight the energy values become — Chinese 2,571, Brahmin 3,399, 
Malay, 1,802, and Tamil 1,754 calories, and for protein intake, Chinese 98, Brah- 
min 113, Malay 68, and Tamil 61 gm.] 

The author draws the following conclusions: 

“The results obtained from examination of the kidney excretion of local 
students indicate that the European figures are of no value when dealing with 
Asiatic patients. The total nitrogen varies from 6.64 gm. in the Brahmin to 
9.25 in the Chinese. The urea varies from 11.08 gm. in the Brahmin to 16 in the 
Chinese. The ammonia varies from 0.57 gm. in the Brahmin to 0.66 in the 
Malay. The ammonia coefficient varies from 5.4 per cent in the Chinese to 7.1 
in the Brahmin. The chlorids vary from 5.2 in the Tamil to 8 in the Malay.” 
Corresponding values for an European in Singapore were found to be for total 
nitrogen 15.3 gm., urea 25, ammonia 1,06, and chlorids 8.1 gm., and ammonia co- 
efficient 5.6. 

“ The Singapore student partakes of a smaller amount of food than the Philip- 
pine or Bengali student. This seems to be due directly or indirectly to the 
climatic conditions of Singapore.” 

Part 2 takes up similar studies made with 2 Chinese bakers, 2 Tamil gar- 
deners, a Malay gardener, a Chinese rickshaw runner, 5 Chinese rubber-estate 
coolies, and 6 Chinese prisoners. It is concluded that the kidney excretions for 
these laborers differ considerably from the standard amounts given for Euro- 
peans in Europe. The total nitrogen varied from 7.2 to 11.4 gm., the urea from 
13.4 to 21 gm., the uric acid from 0.43 to 0.65 gm., the ammonlh 0.61 tO 
1.09 gm., the chlorids from 2 to 7 gm., and the phosphates from 1.25 to 1.8 gm. 
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“ Tlie local laborer uses less protein and fat but more carbohydrate than the 
European. The metabolized food of the former has a smaller calorific value."® 

Dietaries suitable for secondary schools, colleg'es, hostels, clubs, etc., D. C. 
Mooee and 0. E. Hecht {London: Nat Food Reform Asbog.^ 1919, pp. 54).— The 
recipes, food quantities, and menus, and the general suggestions given conform 
to a weekly expenditure of approximately 8s. ($2) per person. 

Hot lunches in rural schools, S. Laibd {Jour, Agr, and Ilort,, 22 {1919), Wo. 
P, pp, UWh ^45, figs. 5). — A plea for the hot lunch in rural schools, with sugges- 
tions for necessary equipment and supplies. Some account ife given of such 
school lunch work in Canada. 

Health without meat, H. E. Miij:s {London: Methuen d Co., Ltd., 1918, 5. ed., 
pp. Wh fgs. 5).' — Essentially a cook book for an egg-lacto-vegetarian diet, with 
assertions and statements from this standpoint as to methods of saving food 
and of providing substitutes for meat. 

Study of the intestinal contents of newly born infants, A. Hymanson and 
M. Kahn {Amer. Jour. Diseases Children, 17 {1919), Wo. 2, pp. 112-117), — From 
the analyses of the meconium of 5 infants voided during the first 24 hours of 
extrauterine life, it was found that the iron and calcium contents were similar 
to those obtained in hunger feces, while the phosphorus was less and the sul- 
phur more. Traces of ammonia and amylase were found, but lactase, trypsin, 
erepsin, and lipase were absent. 

Influence of phlorizin on the energy metabolism, P. HAri and 55, AszdDi 
{Biochem. Ztschr., 87 {1918), Wo. S-4, pp- 176-218). — Experiments on laboratory 
animals (dogs and rat.s) indicate, in the opinion of the authors, that the body 
temperature and energy metabolism are noticeably increased in the case of dogs 
and decreased in the case of rats by subcutaneous injections of small amounts 
of phlorizin. The destruction of protein is greatly increased in both cases. As 
the increased protein diet, in the case of rats, is accompanied by lowered heat 
production, the increased heat production in the case of dogs can not be due to 
the increased protein destruction. Further investigation Is needed to explain 
this difference. 

The hospital metabolic laboratory, P. A. Ford {Candle of Phi Upsilon 
Omicron, 4 {1918), Wo. 1, pp. 26-29). — A discussion of the hospital metabolic 
laboratorjb with reference to the advantages it offers to persons interested in 
hospital dietetics. 

ANIMAL PEODUCTION. 

Analysis of feeding stuffs, B. E. Cxjrry and T. O. Smith {Wew Samp shire 
fSta. Bui. 187 {1918), pp. 20). — Report is made on 288 samples of feeding stuffs 
collected during the 1918 inspection. Proximate analyses — mostly without crude 
fi.ber determinations — are reported of wheat bran, middlings, shorts, red clog, 
wheat mixed feed, corn gluten feed,, hominy feed, oat feed, oat hulls, barley 
screenings, linseed meal, ground oil cake, cottonseed meal, cottonseed feed, 
peanut oil meal, unhuUed peanut oil feed, peanut meal and hulls, dried beet 
pulp, alfalfa meal, meat scrap, and numerous proprietary stock feeds, calf 
meals, and poultry feeds. A compilation of the manufacturers’ statements as 
to the ingredients in a number of these proprietary feeds is also given. 

Cattle feeding. — ^XIV, Winter steer feeding, 1917-18, J. H. Skinner and 
0- Q. Starr {Indiana Sta. Bui. 220 (1918), pp. 26, fg. 1; popular ed., pp. 7, fig. 
1), — ^To make a further study of limited corn rations for fattening cattle in 
continuation of work previously noted (E, S. B„ S8, p. 873), and to compare 
the feeding v^ue of silage made from corn and soy beans with that of ordinary 
corn silage, 69 two-year-old steers divided into 7 lots were included in a 120- 
day feeding trial beginning December 13, 1917. Lot 4 was given what was 
considered a medium com ration, 12 lbs. per head daily except during the 
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first few weeks. Lot 3 received half this amount, lot 2 no com, and lot 1 
corn only during the last third of the trial. In addition these animals received 
cottonseed meal (2.5 lbs. per 1,000 lbs. live weight, daily), good corn silage, 
and clover hay. The 3 other lots were kept on a medium corn ration. Two 
were fed corn-and-soy bean silage, and the third corn silage. The latter lot 
and one of the mixed-silage lots received no concentrates other than shelled 
corn. As to the character of the mixed silage, the following remark is made: 
“ The corn and soy beans were grown separately and the two crops were mixed 
at the cutter in the proportion of two parts by weight of green corn and one 
part green soy beans. The corn used was similar in yield and stage of 
maturity to that used for the straight corn silage. The soy beans were still 
green, no pods having turned brown, but the beans were well formed In the 
pods and the leaves were turning yellow.” 

The results are summarized in the following table: 


Tests of corn 7'aMon, hind of silage, ami nse of protein supplements in steer 

feeding. 


Lot. 

Avc.ragG 

daily 

corn 

ration. 

Initial 
weight 
per head. 

Average 
daily 
gain per 
head. 

Feed consumed per pound of gain. 

Esti- 
mated 
selling 
price per 
hundred. 

Profit per 
head ex- 
cluding 
pork. 

Com. 

Cot'ton- 

seed 

meal. 

Com 

silage. 

Mixed 

silage. 

Clover 

hay. 


Lhs, 

Jjbs, 

Lb$. 

Us, 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Lbs. 



1 

1 4. 15 

1,050 i 

1.77 ' 

2.34 

1.68 

26.8 


2.26 

$14.85 

134.62 

2 


1,050 i 

1.66 ' 


1.69 

32.6 


2.51 

14.55 ' 

35. 55 

3 

5.42 

1,046 i 

1.87 1 


1.62 

24.4 


2.48 

14.85 i 

32.88 

4 

10.73 

1,047 

2. 40 

4.48 

1.21 

16.0 


1.79 

15.35 

39.85 

5 

10. 73 

1,044 1 

2.30 ! 

4.66 

1.26 


17.0 

1.96 

15. 25 1 

36.03 

6 

11.65 

1 042 ' 

1.92 ! 

6.07 



19.1 

2.26 

14.35 1 

25.86 

7 

11.65 

i;044 

1.79 

6.50 


20.7 


2.38 

14.65 

27.44 


1 Received bo corn first 80 days. 


Com was charged at $1.12 per bnshel and cottonseed meal at $53.50, clover 
hay $25, and both kinds of silage $7.50 a ton. At these prices lot 2 produced 
a pound of gain most cheaply and lot 4 next, but owing to low total gains and 
decreased finish, lot 2 was not as profitable as lot 4. A table gives the neces- 
sary selling prices per hundred pounds of lots 1 to 4 under changing corn 
prices. In this table the price of a ton of silage is put at $1 more than five 
times the cost of a bushel of corn. 

No conclusive differences were found between the two kinds of silage. Com- 
paring lots 4 and 5 with lots 7 and 6, respectively, it appears that the omission 
of a protein supplement decreased the economy of gain, the finish of the animals, 
and the profits per head. 

Hogs ran with each lot and the data on pork produced, grain consumed by the 
hogs, and the profits from pork are included. Since varied amounts of corn 
were given the hogs of different lots and in some cases shorts and tankage, 
exact comparison of the lots with respect to amounts of pork can not be made. 

Cattle feeding investigations {Kansas Sta. Rpt. 1918^ pp, 4^-4^ )• — Continu- 
ing past practice (B. S, R., 40, p. 369) calves from the Fort Hays substation 
were fattened for baby beef at Manhattan during the winter. Five lots, each 
consisting of 6 steers and 4 spayed heifers, were fed for five months. The 
check lot received the following approximate daily ration: Shelled corn 10 lbs., 
linseed meal 1.7 lbs., immature corn and Kafir corn silage 10 lbs., and alfalfa 
hay 4.5 lbs. ; the others, some variant of this. A ration in which the com was 
ground produced slightly greater gains and more finish than the check ration 
and the added profit more than offset the cost of grinding, A lot receiving 
cottonseed meal Instead of linseed meal showed inferior jSnish, although the 
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gains were only slightly decreased. “Until the end of the third month the 
calves receiving cottonseed meal had gained more than any other lot and showed 
as much finish, but from that time on cottonseed meal did not seem to stimulate 
the appetite as did linseed meal with the result that they would not eat as 
much feed and could not make the gains.” 

A lot receiving no silage, but nearly doubling the alfalfa consumption of the 
check lot, made the least profit per calf of any lot, due partly to the difference 
in prices charged for alfalfa and silage, and partly to lower gains. A lot re- 
ceiving neither silage nor supplement but over twice the check ration of alfalfa 
made the slowest gains of any lot and next to the lowest profits. 

The utilization of Yucca for the maintenance of cattle, J. M. Jones and 
A, B. Conner {Temas Sta. Bui. 2^0 (1918), pp. 5-23, figs. 9 ). — This bulletin in- 
cludes descriptions of nine species of plants of the Yucca family occurring on 
the southwesteim cattle ranges in large enough numbers to be of importance 
as emergency feed for cattle, proximate chemical analyses made at the Texas 
and New Mexico Stations of the heads, stems, leaves, etc., of soapweecl (Y. 
elata), Spanish dagger (Y. macrocarpa), bear grass (Y. glauca), and sotol 
(DasyUrion sp.), statements as to successful methods of cutting and feeding 
the material, particularly those developed on the Jornada Range Reserve (E. S. 
R., 40, p. 471), and a reprint of a press bulletin account of feeding experiments 
with Yucca and sotol at the New Mexico Station, since reported in greater detail 
(E. S. R„ 40, p. 277). 

Sheep feeding, — VIII, Fattening western lambs, 1917-18, J. H. Skinner 
and 0. G-. Starr {Indiana Sta. Bui. 221 {1918), pp. 20; popular cd., pp. 7, fig. 1 ). — 
To study (1) the effect of shearing lambs a short time before marketing, (2) 
the possibility of confining grain feeding to the end of the fattening period, 
(3) the use of hominy feed as a substitute for corn, and (4) the value of lin- 
seed meal as a protein supplement, as well as to secure data in addition to 
those reported in the preceding number of this series (E. S. R., 38, p. 670) on 
soy beans as a protein supplement, and the effect of restricting the dry rough- 
age and increasing the silage, 7 lots of 25 lambs and one of 24 lambs were fed 
for 90 days beginning October 28, 1917, The check lot received shelled com 
and cottonseed meal (7 :1), with corn silage and clover hay twice daily, and 
was sold unshorn. The modifications of this treatment accorded the other lots 
and. the more important results secured are shown in the following table. Grain 
and supplement were fed mixed in the same proportions to all except the lot 
with initial no-grain period which always received its cottonseed meal (0.25 
lb. per head per day) with the silage. During the first few days all the lambs, 
barring those in the last named lot, were given a certain amount of oats, total- 
ing about 11 lbs, per head, to accustom them to grain feeding. 

Results of a 90’day lamb feeding trial. 


liOt. 

Variation in treatment. 

Initial 

weight 

Average 
daily 
gain per 
head. 

Feed consumed per pound of 
gain. 

Profit 
or loss 

per 

head. 

Grain. 

Supple- 

ment. 

Silage. 

Hay. 

per 

head. 

7 

Check lot--., 

Lbs. 

55.9 

Zb. 

0.281 

Lbs. 

2.97 

Lh. 

0.52 

Lhs. 

5.48 

Lbs. 

2.28 

+$0. 10 

2 

Clipped after 75 days..— 

56.2 

.238 

3.51 

.6^ 

6.27 

2.70 

- 1.10 

3 

Hoininy feed in place of com 

56.0 

.281 

2.93 

.62 

6.20 

2.27 

+ .23 

4 

No grain first 40 days.,.. 

56.0 

.278 

2.45 

.81 

6.34 

2,69 

■f .06 

5 

Linseed meal as supplement — 

56,3 

.283 

2.94 

.52 

5.38 

2.26 

+ .20 

8 

Cround soy beans as supplement 

58.2 

.280 

2.97 

.52 

5.62 

2.29 

-H ,03 

1 

Hay first 3 weeks only. . . — ..... — 

56.0 

,231 

3.61 

.64 

a 50 

.86 

r- .40 

6 

Hay every fiffii 'day. 

66,0 

.260 

3.21 

i 

' ,67. 

7,15 

1,24 

- .10 
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Owing to market conditions current at the time, these feeding operations 
were conducted without margin. The selling price assigned the check lot was 
$17 per hundred pounds. The low average gains of the clipped lambs resulted 
directly from decreased consumption of silage following shearing; they were 
greatly discriminated against in soiling. 

In spite of the fact that corn was charged at 2 cts. and hominy feed at 3 cts. 
a pound, the lambs fed the latter shoived greater profit due to more economical 
gains and an increased selling price of 10 cts. a hundred. Part-time grain 
feeding resulted in a feed cost lower than the check lot by about 12 cts. a 
head, but the smaller gains and a 15-ct. decrease per hundred in selling price 
produced less profit. 

Linseed meal and ground soy beans were each charged at $60 per ton as 
against $53.50, the purchase price of cottonseed meal. Soy beans were iden- 
tical with the latter in feeding value, and the selling prices of the two lots 
were the same. The difference in profits reflects the difference in cost of feeds. 
The increased profit from the linseed meal lot was due partly to an added 
selling price of 25 cts. per hundred and partly to more economical gains. 

Clover hay was valued at $25 and corn silage at $7.50 per ton, but neither 
the feeding of hay every fifth day only, thereby cutting the consumption in 
half, nor the complete elimination of hay after the animals were on full 
feed was profitable, because of reduced gains. 

Peeding western lambs {Kansas Sta. Rpt, 1918^ pp, 4^, 4 ^). — Five lots of 60 
lambs each were fed for 60 days during January and February, 1918. Com- 
parisons were made between shelled corn and whole Kafir corn, alfalfa hay 
and sweet clover hay, silage and no silage. One lot was crowded. Results 
from the others are summarized as follows : 

Results of a 60-day lamb feeding experiment. 


Lot 

Kind of grain and bay fed. 

Initial 

weight 

per 

head. 

Average 
daily . 
gain 
per 
head. 

Feed consumed per 
pound gain. 

Feed 

cost 

per 

Profit 
or loss 

Market 

num,- 

ber. 

Grain, 

Hay. 

Silage. 

pound 

of 

gain. 

per 

Imnb. 

grade. 

36 

Com, alfalfa 

LhSm 

61-2 

Lb. 

0.44 

Lbs. 

3.2 

Lbs. 

4.0 

Lbs. 

Cts. 

14.6 

+80.40 ^ 
+ .02 

Prime. 

17 

Com, sweet clover 

61.2 

.37 

3.7 

2.7 

2.2 

15.2 

Choice. 

18 

Com, alfalfa 

60.4 

.39 

3.5 

2.4 

2.1 

14.4 

+ .23 

Do. 

19 

Kafir com, alfalfa 

59.9 

.41 

3,4 

4.2 


17.0 

- .50 

Good. 


’ The following prices were charged for feeds: Corn 3 cts. and Kafir corn 3.5 
cts. per pound, hay $25 and silage $8 per ton. It is computed that the value 
of Kafir com as feed for lambs was only 2.9 cts. per pound, while com in 
lot 16 was worth nearly 3.5 cts. 

Production of goats on far western ranges, W. R. Chapline (U. S, Dept, 
Agr, Bui. 749 (1919), pp. 35, pis. 12^ figs, 2).— A number of problems associated 
with range goats are considered in some detail, particularly with reference to 
(1) character of the range, (2) methods of management that will insure 
profits from goats without interference with sheep and cattle raising, timber 
reproduction, watershed protection, or other uses of the range, and (3) increas- 
ing the amount of mohair and goat meat by reducing death losses and by exer- 
cising greater care in the selection and management of the herd. The publi- 
cation constitutes a general treatise on the management of goats on the range. 


126597"— 19 6 
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Tlie utilization of irrlg-ated Reid crops for hog pasturing, W , B. Eaeeell 
(U. 8. Dept. Apr. Bui. 752 (1919), pp 57, figs, d).— This bulletin reviews 149 
tests vvitli hogs on irrigated pastures, Involving a total of 3,795 animals, con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Plant Industry on various western reclamation pro- 
jects. Idlest of these tests were made during the years indicated at experi- 
mental farms on (1) the North Platte project at Scottsbliiff, Nel.)r. (1013- 
1916) ; (2) the Huntley, Mont project (1913-1916) ; (3) the Belle Fourche, 
S. Dak. project (1914r-1916) ; and (4) the Truckee-Carson, Nev. project (1915- 
1918). Less comprehensive experiments at the experimental farms of the 
Umatilla, Oreg. and Yuma, Ariz. projects are also reported. Practically ail 
the tests conducted on the experimental farms have been previously noted 
from the annual reports of each farm and a summary of the Scottsbluff results 
through 1915 has been published separately (B. S. K., 36, p. 767). Additional 
details of the tests are given in the present compilation and in some cases dif- 
ferent and, presumably, revised data. The other tests summarized were con- 
ducted in cooperation with farmers located on the North I^latte, Tieton, Un- 
compahgre, Boise, and Minidoka projects. 

Pasturing alfalfa without supplementary feed seldom proved satisfactory. 
Hogs on alfalfa pasture with a 2 per cent grain ration produced about 2,500 lbs. of 
pork per acre in a season and consumed from 2.5 to 3 lbs. of grain per pound 
of gain. 

“The feeding values of corn, barley, shorts, and milo [maize] as supple- 
ments to alfalfa pasture differ from one another so little that the choice among 
these supplements should depend on prices, cultural adaptability, and general 
economic conditions. When the grain supplement is to be produced by the 
swine grovrer, preference usually should be given to corn, barley, and the 
grain sorghums, depending on the adaptability of each of these crops to local 
conditions in each instance. 

“An acre of good alfalfa pasture supplemented with as much as a 2 per cent 
ration of grain has an average hog-carrying capacity of about 2,500 lbs. of live 
'weight for the growing season. Carrying capacity increases rapidly with in- 
creased grain allowance, and it varies somewhat during the growing season 
'With the rate of crop gro'^^ih. 

“An acre of good alfalfa pasture, if supplemented 'with a 2 per cent ration of 
corn or barley, will support 6 to 8 so'ws and 50 to 70 suckling spring pigs for a 
period of about 60 days in early summer, during which time the pigs should 
gain 25 to 30 lbs. each. At the close of this period the pigs should be ready to go 
into alfalfa pasture by themselves for the remainder of the growing season. 
The few tests so far conducted indicate that 'W'hite sweet clover is not to bo re- 
garded as a rival of alfalfa as hog pasture. 

“The gains made in the tests of hogging corn reported in this bulletin 
ranged from 183 to 1,048 lbs. per acre of corn 'when no siipplemeutary feed 
was given and from 335 to 1,377 lbs. per acre where the corn was supplemented. 
It is estimated that in these tests an average of about 450 lbs. of corn was 
required to produce 100 lbs. of gain when no supplement was used, as com- 
pared with an average of 409 lbs. when the corn was supplemented 'with tank- 
age, late alfalfa pasture, or rape. Alfalfa pasture is to be preferred as a supple- 
ment to corn in hogging off enterprises on irrigated lands because of its cheap- 
ness and reliability. 

“ The tests reported show that field peas have a high value as an irrigated 
crop to be hogged off. The gains in live weight per acre of peas in 17 tests 
ranged from 250 to 949 lbs., averaging in the neighborhood of 600 lbs. These 
results compare not unfavorably with those obtained by hogging corn, when the 
costs of production of these crops are considered,” 
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[Feeding experiments witli swine] J. M, Hunter (New Jersey Stas, Rpt 
1917f pp, 107-121 ), — Summaries of 4 swine feeding experiments are presented, 
mostly in continuation of work previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 777). 

A comparison of self-feeding and hand-feeding of concentrates when forage 
crops were also fed was made with two groups of 24 weanling pigs, averaging 
49 lbs. in weight, from June 14 to October 1, 1916. Each group was divided into 
4 equal lots, treated similarly. One group had free choice of shelled corn, wheat 
middlings, and tankage (60 per cent), the other was fed a 2 per cent ration 
made up of these feeds in proportions that varied somewhat from lot to lot. 
The self-fed gronp made a total average gain per pig of 106 lbs. at a cost per 
pound of 3.2 lbs. of feed. The hand-fed gronp gained only 70.4 lbs. per pig 
and consumed 1.8 lbs. of feed per pound of gain. There were considerable dif- 
ferences betw^een lots within a group. On October 2, when the forage season 
was over, certain pigs of both groups that had not attained a weight of 200 
lbs. were given free choice of corn and tankage. By December 12, the contin- 
uously self-fed pigs averaged 56.6 lbs. increased weight and had consumed 5.2 
lbs, of feed per pound of gain. The pigs previonsly hand-fed had gained an 
average of 41.25 Ihs. by the same date at a cost of 7.5 lbs. of feed per pound 
of gain. 

A second trial with blackstrap molasses as a substitute in whole or in part 
for corn in a ration for brood sows is reported, 4 lots of 6 sows, 2 to 4i years 
old, being nsed. The lots fed corn meal and molasses and hominy feed and 
molasses did about as well as the lot fed corn without molasses. A lot not re- 
ceiving any corn but a larger amount of molasses and with the proportions of 
other feeding stuffs altered to secure the same nutritive ratio and the same 
amount of digestible nutrients in the rations, gained at a much slower rate, 
and showed a tendency to scour. 

A single test with 7 so'ws and their pigs seems to indicate that young growing 
pigs can not make satisfactory gains when fed out of doors during the winter 
and housed in an A-shaped colony house. 

Forty fall pigs averaging 42 lbs. in weight w^ere divided into 4 equal lots for 
a test of fattening rations fed free choice. Apparently the length of trial 
varied in the different lots, and the exact basis of comparison is not altogether 
evident. In the order of increasing time estimated as necessary for the pigs 
to attain a weight of about 200 lbs., the rations tested ranked as follow's: 
(1) Shelled corn, wheat middlings, tankage, and skim milk, (2) corn, mid- 
dlings, and tankage, (3) corn and tankage, and (4) corn, middlings, tankage, 
and ground alfalfa. The low average gains on the last-named rations are at- 
tributed partly to the influence of a single pig that remained stunted throughout, 
“ yet the fact remains that ground alfalfa is not relished by young fattening 
pigs having access to the self-feeder containing the above-mentioned feeds. 
When 2 lbs. of ground alfalfa is all that pigs at 100 to 150 lbs. wull consume 
per day it is not likely that such a small amount would effect any considerable 
saving or tend to cheapen the ration. It may be possible that ground alfalfa 
lessens the appetites of pigs on the self-feeders.” 

[Mineral nutrients and com in swine feeding] (Kansas Sta. Upt. 19 18^ pp, 
18-17 ). — ^The two lines of work already noted (E, S. B., 40, p. 371) have been 
continued. 

Study of the influence of low-ash rations on pregnant sows was made with 14 
animals, 10 being survivors of the preceding year’s work. Eight sows fed 
ground corn alone with either tap or distilled water produced 14 dead pigs 
and 39 living ones, of which only 6 lived for 2 months. Three sows fed corn^ 
corn gluten meal, and blood meal produced 21 dead pigs and no living ones. 
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Tliree sows fed corn, shorts, and tankage produced 1 dead pig and 21 living 
oneSj all still alive at weaning, 60 days afterwards. 

Study of the effect of protein and ash supplements to corn in the fattening 
ration was made with 66 Duroc-Jersey pigs weighing at the start about 64 
lbs. a head and divided into lots of 6 each. The feeding methods are judged 
largely by the time necessary for the pigs to gain 150 lbs. Seven lots were 
fed on alfalfa pasture, and 4 in dry lots. Of the former, the 3 lots in which 
corn was the only concentrate took longest (104 to 107 days) to attain the 
desired weight. Additional ash had no apparent influence. The most rapid 
gains (97 days) were made by a lot in which 6 per cent of the concentrate 
was tankage and which had access to extra mineral nutrients. A lot in 
which shorts and tankage (4:1) formed 20 per cent of the grain ration gained 
150 lbs. per head in 99 days. Two self-fed lots, one with corn, shorts, and 
tankage and the other with corn, tankage, and additional ash, required 100 
and 101 days, respectively. Three of the lots not on pasture received shorts 
and tankage (4:1) as supplement to corn. A feeding period of 112 days was 
required for two whose grain rations were 70 and 60 per cent corn, respectively, 
and a period of 105 days for the other in whose ration the proportion of corn 
was gradually changed from 40 to 80 per cent. The fourth lot not on pasture 
had free choice of corn, shorts, and tankage and needed 104 days’ feeding. 
Shorts and tankage were consumed approximately in the proportion of 8 : 1 
and formed about 30 per cent of the ration. 

Feeding value of skim milk for swine, H. W. Noeton, jr. (Michigan Sta, 
Spec, Bui, 92 (1918), pp. 9), — ^This is an amplification of an earlier study (E. S. 
R., 40, p. 75) of the combined results of numerous swine feeding trials at 
various experiment stations. It is computed that a pound of any of the fol- 
lowing-named supplements would replace the designated amount of grain: 
Skim milk 0.28 lb., tankage 2.53 lbs., middlings 1.05 lbs., linseed meal 2.62 lbs., 
and soy-bean meal 3 lbs. A table gives the change in money value for swine 
feeding of skim milk as the prices of the other supplements vary. Buttermilk 
is considered to be equal in feeding value to skim milk, and whey about half as 
efficient. 

An experiment comparing velvet bean meal, tankage, and soy bean meal 
as supplements to corn meal in feeding hogs, E. S. Good and L. B. Mann 
(Kentuelcy 8ta. Giro, 20 (1918), pp, 4). — A lot of 8 Duroc-Jersey and Berkshire 
shotes, each weighing originally about 125 lbs., was fed on corn meal and velvet 
bean-and-huli meal (5:1), another on corn meal and tankage (9:1), and a 
third on corn meal and soy bean meal (7:1), for 89 days. The average daily 
gains were, respectively, 0.8, 1.52, and 1.42 lbs. per pig, and the corresponding 
amounts of feed consumed per pound of gain were 6.5, 4.2, and 4,5 lbs. Al- 
though the velvet beans w-ere much cheaper than tankage or soy beans, they were 
fed at a distinct loss. The velvet bean ration had a wider nutritive ratio than 
the others, but it was impracticable to increase the proportion of velvet beans 
since the mixture as it stood was unpalatable, due presumably to the high crude 
fiber content. It is suggested that a velvet bean meal made from the kernels 
only would be a more useful feeding stuff to place on the market. The value 
of soy beans as a supplement to corn is pointed out, and analyses of velvet 
bean meal and tankage are reported. 

Inheritance investigations in swine (Kansas Sta, Rpt, 1918, pp, 42, 43 ), — 
The following results are claimed from cross breeding experiments with swine, 
the details not being given: (1) Wide forehead (Berkshire) dominant to me- 
dium forehead (Duroc-Jersey) and to narrow forehead (Tamworth, wild hog), 
(2) straight face (Tamworth, wild hog) dominant to dish (Berkshire), (3) 
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long face (Tamworth) completely dominant to short face (Berkshire) , and 
( 4 ) erect ear (Berkshire) dominant to drooping ear (Duroc-Jersey). 

Experimental work [witli poultry] H. R. Lewis (New Jersey Stas. Ept. 
1917^ pp. 1S5-175, fig. 1 ). — The following research projects with poultry are 
briefly outlined hut without the presentation of results other than general prog- 
ress reports similar to those previously noted (B. S. R.j 39, pp. 780, 781). 
Distribution and inheritance of fecundity, inheritance of plumage color, vari- 
ation and inheritance of eggshell color, sequence of sex, strain test of Single 
Comb White Leghorns, nutrition studies with concentrates of animal origin, 
effect of time of hatching upon the molt and seasonal distribution of egg pro- 
duction, the elaboration of growth and production standards, and the home pres- 
ervation of eggs. A section on the amount and causes of embryo mortality pre- 
sents detailed results which have been previously noted from another source 
(E. S. R., 38, p. 876). 

A survey of 14 of the large commercial poultry breeding farms in New Jersey 
during the year 1915-16 is reported. These farms apparently did not form 
part of a larger survey with which the author was connected (E. S. R., 40, 
p. 570). The labor incomes of farms maintaining less than 1,000 birds averaged 
$660, of those maintaining 1,000 to 2,000 birds, $3,191, and of those with more 
than 2,000 birds, $9,606. The annual production per bird for the three classes 
of farms were, respectively, 134, 145, and 125 eggs. 

A study is undertaken of the errors incident to the use of production records 
of pens of laying birds in experimental work. Data are presented showing how 
differences between groups due to inherent differences in capacity might be 
attributed to the experimental procedure. A numerical method differing con- 
siderably from usual statistical practice is proposed for the correction of such 
errors. It is also suggested that many errors could be avoided by doing the 
experimental work with second-year birds, assignments to lots being based upon 
the trap nest records of the pullet year. 

A tabulation is presented by months during the year 1916-17 of prices of eggs 
and market fowl in New York City. To some extent this is a continuation of 
data previously furnished by the author (E. S. R., 38, p. 373). 

Effect of certain grain rations on the growi:h of the White Leghorn chick, 
(J. D. Buckner, E. H. Nollau, R. H. Wilkins, and J. H. Kastle (Jour. Agr. 
Research lU. j8.3, 16 (1919)^ No. 12^ pp. 305-311, pi. 1 ). — Some unexplained 
results from feeding grain mixtures containing soy beans to growing White 
Leghorn chicks at the Kentucky Experiment Station are reported. The experi- 
ments originated from an observation that 1-day-old chicks failed to grow 
when fed ground soy beans and ground oats (1:2), protein-free milk, sprouted 
oats, cabbage leaves, grit, oyster shell, and sour skim milk. 

A group of 11 chicks fed equal parts of soy beans, oats, wheat, shipstuff, sun- 
flower seed, and cracked corn, with the addition of some skim milk, sprouted 
oats, shredded cabbage, grit, and oyster shell, grew from an average weight of 
48 gm. to 490 gm. in 9 weeks, approximately a normal growth, but the animals 
were subnormal in vigor. Two died during this period. A similar group of 
12 chicks were fed at the same time on the same ration except that the gi'ain 
had been baked at 420° F. Eight died in 9 weeks, but the average weight 
.,of the survivors was 566 gm. 

In a more elaborate experiment, 3 lots of 60 chicks each were used. The con- 
trol (lot 3) received the so-called Cornell ration (E. S. R., 29, p. 273) and at- 
tained an average weight of 1.36 kg. (3 lbs.) at the end of 28 weeks. Lot 1 
was fed the growth-promoting Mgh-lysin ration previpusl'y studied by three of 
the authors (E. S. R., 34, p. 871) with the addition of soy beans in the mash 
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and scratch- The chicks averaged 1.24 kg. at 28 weeks and the cockerels par- 
ticularly were consistently somewhat less vigorous than the controls. Secondary 
sexual characters and sexual instincts developed normally. Lot 2 had access 
to dry mash of gi-ound barley, rice, hominy, and oats (in equal parts), and was 
given a scratch of barley, rice, and hominy. Enough butter fat and gluten 
flour were added to the mash and scratch to make them equal in protein and 
fat content to the mash and scratch fed lot 1 . Once a day a wet mash com- 
posed of the grain mixture and protein-free milk was fed. This lot made much 
less than normal growth, the average weight at 28 weeks being only 809 gm. 
The external sexual characteristics were rudimentary and the feather tracts 
were not properly developed. Only 19 survived the 28 weeks. The chicks of 
lot 2 seemed to have a good appetite, and while they ate with apparent 
avidity, yet they always seemed to be in search of something in their feed which 
they could not find. Regarding their ration, it will be seen that it is satis- 
factory with respect to every necessajry dietary factor except the quality of 
protein. We are unable at this time to show wherein these proteins are lim- 
ited, but hope to be able to prove this by experiments which are now in 
progress.” 

Protective feeds for poultry, H. R. Lewis {'New Jersey Stas,, Hints to Poul- 
trymen, 7 {1919), No, 7, pp, 4)- — ^Average weights in successive weeks until the 
twenty-fourth after hatching are given for two groups of chicks, one grown at 
New Brunswick, N. X, under cnstomary “normal” conditions without milk 
products in the diet, the other at Vineland, N. J., for contest purposes, with 
dried buttermilk in the mash, infertile incubator eggs to eat, fluid buttermilk 
to drink, and an alfalfa pasture as range. Breeds of the American class and 
Leghorns are treated separately in each group. 

The Vineland chicks in both cases made distinctly the better growth, were 
for a considerable period during the second and third months at least 50 per 
cent heavier than the New Brunswick chicks, and attained the last recorded 
weights of the latter about a month earlier. The success of the Vineland group 
is attributed to the generous supply of vitamins in their feed. Poultrymen are 
advised to consider recent discoveries as to the dietary needs of growing ani- 
mals. 

[Inheritance of color in Andalusian fowl] {Kmisas Sta. Bpt. 1918, p. 

It is stated that further study of the genetics of Andalusian blue in continuation 
of work already noted (B, S. R., 39, p, 877) makes it desirable to postulate a 
fourth factor for feather color, namely, a factor responsible for black lacing on 
the contour feathers. 

Improvement and conservation of farm poultry {Kansas Sta, Rpt. 1918, pp, 
fig. 1). — ^The annual egg records of mongrel pullets and of their pullet 
descendants after three generations of top crossing with pure-bred males are 
compared. The records of Barred Plymouth Rock grades averaged 207,3 eggs, 
of Single Comb White Leghorn grades 198 eggs, and of White Orpington grades 
111,25 eggs. The average records of the great granddams were 104.5, 74.5, and 
123.5 eggs^ respectively. A check lot of mongrels not crossed with improved 
stock increased their average record in three years from 101.7 to 129.6 eggs. 

The Vineland international egg-laying and breeding contest, H. R. Lewis 
(New Jersey Stas, Rpt. 1917, pp. 177-184, iS5-iS7).— This is a statement of the 
first year’s results of the Vineland contest, presenting certain material not given 
in a previously noted publication (E. S. R., 38, p. 677), including the individual 
annual egg records of the 10 heus in each of the 100 pens. 

Report of the second (yearling) year of the Vineland international egg- 
, , ,Iaying and breeding' contest, B. B. Hannas {New Jersey Stas., Hints to'Pouh 
7 {I9l9), No. 4 , pp. 4). — ^This is a preZimin^ report of the second year 
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of a tliree-year contest. A similar report of the first year has been noted (E. 
S. E., 38, p. 677) . A list of 99 pens classified as to breeds is given, together with 
the egg production of each pen during both years and the name of the exhibitor. 
General notes on feeds consumed, mortality, hatching, and brooding are in- 
cluded. “ The data obtained this year show that a hen eats practically as much 
feed as does a pullet, but she requires a different balancing of the food mate- 
rials to maintain a high production, requiring nearly twice as much mash, the 
real egg food, as grain.” 

The ratio of weight of eggs to weight of feed was 1 : 4.35 in the case of Leg- 
horns and 1 : 5.65 in the case of the heavy breeds (Plymouth Eochs, Wyandottes, 
and Rhode Island Reds). 

Lessons to be learned by keeping records, V. G. Aubry {Neio Jersey Stas,, 
Hints to Poultrymen, 7 (1919), No, 5, pp. 4 )- — ^Tabulations are given by months 
of the average results secured by 32 poultrymen who by agi'eement handled their 
flocks for a year substantially according to the methods advocated by the station. 
Pata on amounts and costs of feeds, production percentage, prices received for 
eggs, and profits are included. It is thought that these figures provide a normal 
standard whereby any poultryman who keeps records can discover whether he 
is securing satisfactory returns from his efforts. 

The incubator egg, E. E. Hannas (New Jersey Stas., Hints to Poultrymen, 
7 (1919), No, 6, pp. 4). — Directions are given for caring for eggs before and 
during incubation. The importance of individual differences in hens with re- 
spect to hatching percentage of their eggs is recognized. 

Marketing of dressed poultry (Kansas Sta. Rpt, 1918, p. 46). — Progress in 
this investigation during the year, in continuation of work previously noted 
(E, S. 11., 40, p. 372), is said to warrant the following conclusions: 

“ (1) Quantitative bacteriological determinations are not an index to spoilage, 
(2) The most important accumulations of bacteria are in the intestinal tract 
and the skin. There is evidence that the skin flora plays a more important 
role than was formerly considered. (3) The^ intestinal tract gives rise to bad 
odors and volatile products most rapidly ; the liver next, the skin next, if kept 
moist, and the muscles last. Nothing has been found to keep down the devel- 
opment of bad odors without injuring the appearance and texture of the 
skim” 

BAIEY EAEMmCJ— DAIEYIHG. 

Winter rations for dairy heifers, G. H. Eckles (Missouri Sta. Bui. 1$8 
(1918), pp. S-54, 18), — This bulletin compares 15 rations with reference to 

their value and economy in promoting growth of dairy heifers during the winter 
months, and is based upon 76 individual feed .and growth records of heifers. 
Seventeen of the animals were included in the light-fed group of heifers form- 
ing a part of a previous investigation (E. S. B., 34, p. 378). The others were 
used in a series of feeding expeidments conducted annually each winter from 
1913-14 to 1917-18 and not hitherto reported in detail. Of the total number of 
heifers, 31 were Jerseys, 34 Holsteins, and 9 Ayrshires. One of the Jerseys 
and one of the Holsteins were used two seasons. For each of these animals 
the following data are published: Age at the beginning of winter feeding, the 
average daily consumption of each feeding stuff offered, the digestible crude 
protein, and the net available energy of the daily rations (based respectively 
upon the average figures published by Henry and Morrison and by Armsby), 
the initial weight and height at withers, the normal weight and height for 
animals of the same breed and age, the daily gain in weight, the total gain in 
height, and the gains in weight and height to be expected of similar heifers 
under normal conditions. The Jerseys varied in age at the start from 6 to 
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20 montlis, tlie Holsteins from 7 to 21 montlis, and tlie Ayrsliires from 9 to 
15 montlis. Tlie feeding periods were mostly 5 montlis. Tlie data on normal 
growtli are taken from those accumulated at the Missouri Station ; they are 
still incomplete for animals approaching maturity and have been published 
only in part (E. S. R., 40, p. 877). Difficulties arising from differences in age 
and condition were largely overcome by using these normal figures as the basis 
of comparison. 

The combinations of feeding stuffs compared include (1) alfalfa hay alone, 
(2) alfalfa and silage, (3) alfalfa and corn, (4) clover hay and corn, (5) 
silage, alfalfa, and corn, (6) silage, timothy hay, and corn, (7) silage, corn, and 
eotonseed meal, and (8) silage, timothy, corn, and cottonseed meal. A variety 
of different proportions of grain and roughage were tested. It was found that 
animals fed a ration which resulted in heavy gain during the winter made only 
small gains the following summer on pasture. When the winter ration was so 
meager that the animals were low in vitality in the spring fairly large gains 
were produced on summer pasture, but in most cases they were not large 
enough to compensate for the small winter gain. Neither extreme in winter 
feeding is considered economical. The best results, it is held, follow a winter 
ration that keeps the animal in moderate flesh and produces growth as nearly 
normal as possible. It was found that normal growth may be obtained from 
rations furnishing considerably less protein than that prescribed by the Wolff- 
Lehmann standard. 

Of the 17 heifers wintered on alfalfa alone, only 2, both rather mature, made 
a gain in weight equal to normal. “Although alfalfa is probably the most 
palatable roughage used for cattle in this country and the quality fed was of 
the highest, still animals did not consume enough to supply sufficient energy to 
allow for a greater growth.” 

The 15 heifers fed both silage and alfalfa made better gains than those fed 
alfalfa alone. The best gains occurred when both roughages were fed at will. 
On this ration animals more than 9 months old made practically normal 
gains. They consumed the silage and alfalfa in the proportion of 2 : 1. Younger 
calves needed grain in addition in order to grow normally. 

“ The most satisfactory ration of all those tried was silage at will, legume 
hay limited to about 6 lbs. daily, and 2 lbs. of corn daily. On this ration heifers 
of all ages thrived and made gains somewhat above the normal. 

“ Fair results may be obtained from silage alone for roughage, if legume hay 
is not available. In this case about 2 lbs. of concentrates should be supiflied 
daily, of which oiiedialf should be a high protein feed such as linseed or cotton- 
seed meal, the remainder corn, or other grains if the cost is less a pound than 
for corn.” The animals made better gains and seemed to be more contented if 
about 2 lbs. of timothy hay per day was added to a ration of silage and grain. 

Alfalfa or clover hay fed at will with 2 or S lbs. of corn daily made a satis- 
factory ration for heifers of any age from 6 months to within a few weeks of 
freshening. 

It is considered best to continue feeding grain to all heifers for a few months 
after the cessation of milk feeding. At a later age they can be fed exclusively on 
roughage if necessary without greatly retarding their growth. It appears that 
Holsteins are able to make more nearly normal gains on a ration composed 
mostly of roughage than are Jerseys. 

Dairy cattle feeding experiments, P. V. Ewino, J. W. RinowiiT, and W. A. 
DomiT (Teirats ma. Bui 2S8 (1918), VP> 5-i^) .—Results of two studies are 
presented. '' 

1. iJottomeed meal v. peanut feed for milJc production (pp. 5-9).^ — Two lots 
of S eows each were fed alternately by the reversal method during four S-week 
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periods on two grain rations, corn chop and peanut feed (1:1) and corn chop 
and cottonseed meal (3:2). The cows when on the peanut ration produced 
178.7 lbs. more milk and 8.85 lbs. more butter fat than they did on the cotton- 
seed meal ration, but owing to the fact that about 50 per cent more protein sup- 
plement was consumed, the increased production was not profitable, since peanut 
feed and cottonseed meal were purchased at almost exactly the same price. 
A third lot of 6 cows fed during the entire 12 weeks on corn chop, peanut 
feed, and cottonseed meal (6:3:2) produced 583 lbs. of milk and 1.08 lbs. of 
butter fat more than the other cows when on the cottonseed meal ration. The 
third ration is considered the most economical of those tested. In assigning 
the cows to lots, care was taken “ to divide them as equally as possible with 
respect to age, production, size, feeding capacity, stage of lactation, and 
natural productive capacity.’’ 

Proximate analyses of the samples of peanut feed and cottonseed meal used 
are reported. 

It is held that under Texas conditions, where proteins are generally cheaper 
than carbohydrates, the proper basis for comparing feeds is the percentage of 
total digestible nutrients, and not the protein content. 

2. Comparison of methods of preparation of velvet beans for dairy coivs 
(pp. 10-14). The grain mixture used in this experiment consisted of corn bran, 
cottonseed meal, and velvet beans (2:1:3), and the roughage of pasture. Each 
of four different ways of preparing the beans was tested in rotation with 4 
lots of 3 cows, each lot receiving beans prepared by a particular method for 
20 days. The amount of grain fed in each period was the same. The milk 
produced by the cows when the beans were fed whole totaled 6,337 lbs., when 
the beans were cracked 6,345 lbs., when cracked and soaked in water 6,398 
lbs., and when ground 6,690 lbs. The feeding of cracked beans soaked, and of 
ground beans, was accompanied by an increase of 7 or 8 lbs. of butter fat. 
The increase in milk resulting from grinding was about 57 gal, for a ton of 
beans, which at 40 cts. a gallon is worth $22.80. Since mills will often grind 
the beans for $2.50 a ton, and the grinding can be done on many farms for $5, 
the operation is deemed distinctly profitable. No differences in palatahility 
apparently resulted from the various methods of preparation. 

Proximate analyses of the samples of corn bran, cottonseed meal, and velvet 
bean feed used are presented. The milk and butter fat records of each lot by 
5-day intervals are also tabulated. 

Some aspects of the physiology of mammary secretion, R. L. Hiii {Jour, 
Amer. Vet. Med, Assoc,^ 51 (1917), No. 5, pp. 64^-654) • — ^This paper repeats to 
some extent data already published (E, S. B., 32, p. 871) showing increased 
milk flow and fat yield in a goat as the immediate result of pituitrin injec- 
tions, and includes confirmatory data from three other goats. Milk analyses 
which are published show that pituitrin has no influence on any of the milk 
solids except the fat. 

An exceptional case of milk secretion and its bearing on the theories con- 
cerning mammary development, B. L. Hnx {Jour. Dairy 2 (1919) ^ No. J, 
pp. 19-$7, figs. S). — The case is described of a doe kid at the Maryland Experi- 
ment Station, which was found to have well-developed mammae and an udder 
full of milk before she was 4 months old. The fluid had the normal composi- 
tion of goat’s milk. The animal was milked at intervals for about 6 months, 
That the lactation differed from a normal post-partum one is indicated by 
the fact that relatively long intervals, even 19 days, between milkings did 
not result in cessation of flow. 

** This kid had not reached sexnal maturity, so any theory of mgmmary 
growth or milk secretion involving the ovaries, corpora lutea, fetus, or placenta 
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is not applicable. Tlin udder of tMs kid bad not been massaged, suckled, or 
treated in any way to stimulate its growth or secretion. It is possible that 
some other of the internal secreting glands have a prominent part in regulat- 
ing the growth and secretory activity of the mammary glands. There is 
some evidence [as noted above and in another publication of the author (E. S. 
E., 36, p. 573)3 in favor of the theory that the pituitary body (hypophysis 
cerebri) may function in this way.**' 

The milk analyses and the author’s theory of colostrum formation are re- 
peated from another paper (E. S. E., 88, p. 780). The literature on the 
physiology of milk secretion is reviewed. 

A new and powerful galactagogue, C. H., Duncan (N. Y. Med. Jour., 105 
(1917), No, i, pp. 22, 2S). — Several cases are cited in which the milk flow of 
the nursing mother (human) was apparently increased by subcutaneous in- 
jection of 1 cc. of her own milk. The statement is made that veterinarians 
have successfully treated cows by similar methods. “ TMs treatment should 
be brought to the attention of the cattle raisers, stockmen, farmers, dairymen, 
etc., for if this treatment is judicionsly given it will insure the animal giving 
the maximum amount of milk of which she is capable. . . . The writer sug- 
gests that practically every cow be treated as indicated to insure her doing her 
duty toward supplying milk.” 

Milk as a galactagogue, L. S. Palmee and G. H. Eokles (N, Y. Med. Jour., 
108 (1918), No, 9, pp. 375, 376), — ^The authors have attempted to verify the 
above-noted theory using cows of the Missouri Experiment Station herd. Two 
experiments were performed in which 20 cc. of milk from fresh heavy milking 
cows was injected subcutaneously on three successive days into the shoulders 
of cows advanced in lactation. The results were entirely negative. In a 
third experiment, after a cow was milked dry 20 cc. of milk was injected and 
the cow milked again in an hour, when 85 gm. of milk was secured. On the 
previous day the same procedure without injection resulted in 200 gm. of milk. 

Since Duncan’s treatment seems to have been most e:flective in cases of 
sudden cessation of milk flow the authors suggest that the injected milk served 
as a counterdepressant and not as, a galactagogue. 

Principles and practice of milk hygiene, L. A, Kijiin (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1917, pp. 320, figs, 40), — ^This book is intended primarily as a 
text for students pursuing a course in milk hygiene. 

The utilization of dairy by-products, E. Keij.y (Jour. Dairy Sci., 2 (1919), 
No'. 1, pp. 4^-49 )- — ^Attention is called to the food lost to the people of the 
United States by the waste of skim milk, buttei*mllk, and whey, and general 
suggestions made regarding methods of utilization. It appears that only six 
States have laws requiring pasteurization of skim milk and whey destined for 
human consumption. 

The practical cultivation of the green mold (Penicillium glaucum) for 
making blue cheese, E. Chavastelon (Compt. Bend. Acad, Agr. Prance, 4 
(1918), No. 18, pp. 564 -^^^)* — By the method proposed very thin slices of bread 
(wheat or rye) -are soaked in a 35 per cent solution of tartaric acid, inoculated 
on both sides with Penicillium spores, kept on screens or straw mats (previously 
sterilized) in a moist atmosphere for a day or two, and then, when colored a 
uniform green, dried in the air and pulverized. Practically nothing is left by 
this time of the original bread and the residue consists almost exclusively of 
spores suitable for use in cheese making. 

The method commonly used by makers of Eoquefort cheese is to steep large 
pieces of rye bread in vinegar to which spores have been added, but this is 
considered undesirable aside from the waste of material since acetic acid is not 
60 favorable a culture medium for Penicillium as for some other molds. 
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Buttermilk cheese, A. W. Rxjdnick: {Jour, Dairy Sek, B (1919), No. i, pp. 
Jfl-45i fiff. 1). — ^The author, working at the Iowa Experiment Station, finds that 
a satisfactory cheese can be made from pasteurized sour cream buttermilk by 
running the heated buttermilk through one of the commercial centrifugal ma- 
chines now available for the extraction of curd from skim milk in the manu- 
facture of cottage cheese. 

The machine consists of a hollow cylinder open at the top except for a rim 
one-eighth of the diameter, supported by a spindle, and inclosed in an iron 
frame. The curd lodges under the rim. The casein content of the whey de- 
pends upon the acidity, temperature of heating, and duration of heating. When 
sour pasteurized buttermilk with a casein percentage of 2.69 was held one hour 
at 170° E, the whey tested 0.266 per cent. When it was held one hour at 140° F. 
the test was 0.319 per cent, and when heated to 170° F. but not held 0.397 per 
cent. The curd had the best grain after the buttermilk was held for one hour 
at 140°. Sour pasteurized buttermilk cheese prepared by the centrifugal method 
does not have the disagreeable taste resulting from the customary method of 
neutralization with sodium hydroxid and reacidulation with hydrochloric acid. 

It is stated that the centrifugal machine will leave only 0.15 per cent of casein 
in the whey when buttermilk from pasteurized sweet cream is used. Such 
buttermilk held at 95 to 115° F. for an hour after the acidity has reached 0.65 
per cent produces a cheese equal to cottage cheese in flavor and texture. 

The manufacture of condensed milk {8o. African Jour* Indus., 1 {191B), 
No. 15, pp. — ^The preparation of condensed milk and milk powder is 

outlined. 

VETEEIITAEY MEDICINE. 

Textbook of meat hygiene, with special consideration of ante-mortem and 
post-mortem inspection of food-producing animals, R. Edelmann, trans. by 
J. R. Mohleb and A. Eichhokn (Philadelphia: Lea d Febiger, 1919, 4. rev. ed., 
pp. yj-f 17-^72, pis. 5, figs. 161). — ^The fourth revised edition of the work pre- 
viously noted (E. S. R., 35, p. 678). 

This work is based on the rules and regulations of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the latest regulations under 
Order 211 of this Bureau being incorporated. Throughout the book references 
are made to these regulations, especially with regard to the disposition of 
carcasses. 

Live stock sanitary laws and regulations of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Laws regulating the practice of veterinary medicine ([BaltimoreJ: 
Md. State Bd. Agr., 1918, pp. 89 ). — ^The text of the laws is here brought 
together. 

Report of the Hew York State Veterinary College at Cornell University 
for the year 1917-18, V. A. Mooee (Rpt. N. Y. State Yet. Cot, 1917-18, pp. 184, 
pis. 11). — In addition to the report of the director of the college and others 
on the work during the year 1917-18, the following papers are presented: 
Researches in the Diseases of Breeding Cattle, by W. L. Williams and C. M. 
Carpenter (pp. 51-108) ; Handling an Outbreak of Calf Scours and Pneumonia, 
by C. M. Carpenter (pp. 109-118) ; The Paranasal or Facial Sinuses of Sheep, 
by Gr. S. Hopkins (pp, 119-121) ; The Anatomy of the Digestive Tract of Sheep, 
by E. Sunderville (pp. 122-127) ; Foreign Bodies in the Tissues with a Report 
of Six Cases, by S. A. Goldberg (pp. 128-137) ; Orokinase and Salivary Diges- 
tion in the Horse, Cow, and Fig, by B. J. Finkelstein (pp, 138-^144) ; Certain 
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As|>ects of the Pathology of Spavin (E. S. R., 39, p. 686), by S. A. Goldberg 
(pp, 145-148) ; A Preliminary Report on the Urine Analysis of the Dairy Cow, 
by C. E, Hayden (pp. 149-155) ; Horseshoes of Interest to Veterinarians, by H. 
Asmiis (pp. 156-168) ; and The Strongylidse Infesting the Horse, by W. A. 
Hagan (pp. 169-179). 

Pirst biennial report of the [Utah] Dive Stock Board for the period end- 
ing November 30, 1918, R. W. Hoggan et al. {Bien. Rpt. Live Stoch Bd, Vtahj 
1 {1917-18), pp. 2S ). — This includes a discussion of the occurrence of and work 
with the more important diseases of live stock for the period ended November 
30, 1918. 

[Diseases of live stock], A. H. Ooey (Ann, Rpt, Dept, Agr. and Btoeh 
{Queensland}, 1917-18, pp. 64-67, pis. 6).— A discussion of the occurrence of 
and work with ticks and tick fever and other diseases of cattle, including sheep, 
swine, etc. 

The physiological action of nitrobenzene vapor on animals, W. L. Chand- 
ler {Reio York Cornell Bta. Mem. 20 {1919), pp. 47^-472, pi t). — ^Tliis is a 
report of investigations of the eifect of nitrobenzene upon the host, conducted 
in continuation of the parasiticide investigations previously noted (E. S. R., 38, 
p. 760). 

The work reported has confirmed the findings of previous investigators that 
(1) nitrobenzene exhibits toxic properties, whether it is ingested, applied to 
the skin, inhaled, or administered by subcutaneous injection; (2) the size of the 
lethal dose is extremely variable; (3) the symptoms of poisoning are incon- 
stant; (4) an interval of time (the latent period) often elapses between the 
administration of the poison and the onset of the symptoms; (5) nitrobenzene 
is not necessarily converted in the body into anilin, hydrocyanic acid, or any 
other substance before it exerts a toxic action; and (6) nitrobenzene forms 
methemoglobin in the blood. It has also led to the following conclusions : 

“Aside from the possible disturbance of digestive functions and a possible 
asphyxia due to a direct action of nitrobenzene on the blood, most, if not all, of 
the observed symptoms of nitrobenzene poisoning may be explained on the basis 
of disturbances in the cerebellum or the cerebellar paths. 

“ Toxic doses of nitrobenzene, when administered by vapor inhalation, exert 
a direct action on the Purkinje cells in the cerebellum, causing chromatolytic 
degeneration of these cells. Histological examinations have failed to reveal any 
definite changes in any of the organs of the body except the blood (presence of 
methemoglobin and morphological alterations of erythrocytes) and the cere- 
bellum (chromatolytic degenerations of the Purkinje cells). 

“The size of the lethal dose probably depends on conditions such as the 
amount and the kind of fats in the blood, which favor or disfavor a concentra- 
tion of the drug in the vicinity of the nerve cells. The latent period (the time 
elapsing between the administration of the poison and the onset of the symp- 
toms) is undoubtedly due to the absorption of the nitrobenzene from the blood, 
and its retention by the liquid fats of the body in which it is easily soluble. . . . 

“ Nitrobenzene can not be used, with any degree of safety, for the fumigation 
of animals to destroy their external parasites. . . . Because of the extreme 
toxic properties and the subtle action of nitrobenzene, the following uses of 
this drug should be prohibited by legislation : For perfuming soaps, lotions, and 
pomades ; as a solvent in shoe polish, -floor wax, and the like ; and especially 
as an ingredient of flavoring extracts, confections, and liqueurs. The drug should 
be regarded as one of the most dangerous of poisons, and its sale and use 
should be regulated by law just as in the case of any other deadly poison.” 

A list of the literature cited consisting of 27 titles is included* 
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Iodized chloroform in war surgery, A. Chassevawt (SGhweiz* Apoifi. Ztg,^ 
56 (1918), No, pp. 581-S8S; ahs, in Cfiem, Ads,, IS (1919), No, 7, p. 770),— 
A solution of iodin in chloroform in the proportion of 1 gm. of iodin to 30 of 
chloroform has been used by the author with success as an antiseptic in the 
treatment of furunculosis, anthrax, suppurating wounds, and varicose ulcers. 
As a protective dressing for wounds an ointment made of equal parts of paraf- 
fin, white wax, and spermaceti is recommended. 

Acriflavin emulsion as a wound dressing, T. E. A. Stowelx (Brit, Med. 
Jour,, No. S035 {1919), pp, 244, 245 ). — ^The formula is given of an emulsified 
preparation of acriflavin developed by G. Humphreys, which is said to have 
given better results than the 1 in 1,000 solution in normal saline. The propor- 
tions to give a stable emulsion are as follows : Acriflavin 0.1, thymol 0.005, white 
wax 4, liquid paraflin 76, and distilled water 20 parts. 

Treatment of wounds by paraflBLn, E. F. Pratt {Brit, Med. Jour,, No, S0S5 
(1919), pp, 243 , 244 ). — Several case reports are given of the successful treat- 
ment of burns and lacerated wounds with ambrin or paraffin. The method of 
procedure is first to clean the wound thoroughly with sterilized water and 
then spray or paint the melted paraffin over the affected area. A layer of 
gauze is then placed over the paraffin and another layer of melted paraffin 
sprayed or painted over the gauze. This Is covered with a cotton pad and 
bandaged. The dressings should be changed daily, from 3 to 4 dressings being 
usually required. 

The author refers to the “ bipp ” treatment of wounds (bismuth, iodoform, 
and paraffin), and suggests that the paraffin is the most important of the three 
ingredients. 

Extract of autolyzed yeast as a culture medium for B. coli, F, DifiNEBT 
and A. Gtjuxerd {Compt. Rend, Acad. Bd. IParisI, 168 (1919), No, 4, pp. 256, 
257 ), — ^The authors have found autolyzed yeast to he a satisfactory substitute 
for peptone in culture media. The composition is said to be much more con- 
stant than that of peptone and the cost much less. 

On a new accessory factor in bacterial infections. — ^Preliminary communi- 
cation, W. E. Bullock and W. Cramer (Jour. Physiol., 52 {1919), No. 5, pp, 
XLV, XLVI ), — The authors state that suspensions of Bacillus welcMi and of 
Yihrion sepiique do not produce gas gangrene or any symptoms of illness when 
injected into mice, rats, or guinea pigs, but that if a small quantity of a soluble 
ionizable calcium salt is injected, together with a suspension of .these bacteria, 
a violent gas gangrene is produced which kills the animal within 20 hours. A 
similar phenomenon is observed with B. tetani, an animal injected with tetanus 
spores remaining perfectly well unless calcium chlorid is given. The chlorids 
of sodium, potassium, ammonium, strontium, and magnesium are not capable of 
releasing the pathogenic properties of B, welcMi, and the action of the Oa ions 
can be antagonized by Na or Mg ions. 

The conclusion is dravm that “calcium ions have the property of disturbing 
the relationship between the offensive mechanism of these bacteria and the de- 
fensive mechanism of the normal animal by which the bacteria are normally 
kept under control. The disturbance of this relationship leads eventually to a 
breaking down of this defensive mechanism. The term * kataphylaxis ’ Is pro- 
posed to designate this new phenomenon.” 

The proteus group of organisms with special reference to agglutination 
and fermentation reactions and to classification, I. A. Bekgtson {Jour, 
Infect, Diseases, 24 {1919), No, 5, pp, 428-481 ), — ^This paper embodies the resulfe 
obtained in a study of the cultural and agglutination properties of a huihbbr 
of organisms of the proteus group isolate from various sources The ch^- 
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acteiistics of the group as a whole and the differential characteristics of the 
various members have been determined by this study and by a review of the 
more important literature. 

Food-poisoning epidemics in which the organism has been considered to bear 
a causal relationship are described in the literature. “ Such epidemics are 
relatively few In comparison with similar epidemics ascribed to Baeillus para- 
typhosus B, and are not established on as firm a basis. As in the case of the 
latter organism the harmful effects produced may be due to the multiplication 
of the organism as well as to the formation of toxic substances, these toxins 
being very low in potency as contrasted with those produced by tetanus and 
diphtheria organisms. 

**A number of local infections, including wound infections in which Proteus 
vulgaris have been concerned as the primary agent or as secondary agent, are 
de.scribed in the literature. Infections of the urinary tract due to this organism 
have been noted a number of times. Occasional general infections are also 
described.” 

An extensive bibliography is appended, 

A study of Abderhalden^s polarimetric method, A. Soedelli (An. Soc. 
Quim. Argmtina, $ (19X8) ^ No. 23, pp. — Polarimetric readings obtained 

in the examination by the Abderhalden method of samples of the placenta 
peptone and of sera from cases of cancer, tubercnlosis, and typhus were found 
to be of the same order as those obtained with sera of pregnancy. As a result 
of this the conclusion is drawn that the Abderhalden method is lacking in 
specificity and its diagnostic value is to be doubted. 

Problems in anthrax control, J. J. Fbey {Jour. Amer. Yet. Med. Assoc., 55 
(1919), No. 2, pp. X92-19S ). — A brief discussion is given of the rdle of various 
agencies in the spread of anthrax, of the relative value of methods of immuni- 
zation with emphasis on the superiority of the double-spore vaccine, and of 
the most suitable ways of sending specimens for laboratory diagnosis. 

Contribution to the question of specificity of the complement fixation 
method for diagnosing glanders, Fontaine and Lotje (Ztschr. Veterimrk., 
SI (1919), No. 1, pp. 1-36 ). — ^An extensive investigation of the influence of 
various factors on the reliability of the complement fixation test for glanders 
is reported, from which the conclusion is drawn that the effect upon the test 
of other diseases is practically negligible. An explanation of occasional positive 
reactions in glanders-free animals is given, and the recommendation is made 
that the test be checked by the use of multiple aspecific extracts. 

Experiments on the detection of anaphylaxis in horses affected with 
glanders, O. Waldmann (Arch. Wiss. u. Prakt. Tierheilk., 44 (1918), No, S-~4, 
pp. 253-289). — ^The effects of intravenous injections of various preparations of 
glanders bacilli into 31 glandered and 11 glanders-free horses were studied for 
the purpose of determining whether the introduction of such antigens causes 
a state of anaphylaxis in glandered horses. 

The sensitiveness produced was shown to be of the nature of the reaction 
produced in the mallein test rather than a phenomenon of anaphylaxis, as the 
reaction in sick and well horses differed only in degree and no subsequent 
State of antianaphylaxis was produced. The conclusion is drawn that the 
reaction can not be used with certainty for the purpose of diagnosing glanders. 

Habronemlc canjunctivitis, J, 0. Lewis and H. R. .Seddon (Jour. Oompar. 
path, and TJier., 31 (1918), No. 2, pp. 87-947 — ^Four cases are reported 

and,dlscu3ssed. ^ ^ 

The histology of the lesions of ffohne^s disease, ' J. M’Fadyean ' (Jour. 
Corner. Path, and Ther., 31 (1918), No. 2, pp. 73-87, figs. IS).— A report of a 
Mstopathological study. 
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The spirochete of infectious jaundice (Spiroch^ta icteroh^morrhagi®, 
Iiiada; Leptospira, Hoguchi) in house rats in Chicago, A. Otteeaaen {Jour, 
Infect. Diseases, 24 (1919), No. 5, pp. 4S5~488). — Spirochetes resembling those 
described as the cause of acute infectious jaundice were demonstrated In only 
two Chicago house rats of 30 examined (or 6.6 per cent), indicating that the 
spirochetes probably are not present in a high percentage of such rats. The 
s]ilroclietes were demonstrated in material from the month and in tissue from 
the kidney. 

Because of the presence of spirochetes in the mouth of rats it is possible 
that at the time of the bite organisms may be carried into the wound by the 
saliva or teeth, and disease in this manner transferred directly from the rat 

to man.” 

Scrapie, J. M’Fadyean {Jour. Compar. Path, and Ther., 31 {1918), No. 2, pp. 
102-131, figs. 2). — ^The author here records experiments with scrapie which 
have been carried out at the Boyal Veterinary College at London during the 
last seven years. 

Attenuation of human, bovine, and avain tubercle bacilli, N. Raw {Lancet 
[London], 1919, /, No. 10, pp. 376, 377). — ^Pure cultures of human, bovine, and 
avian tubercle bacilli subjected for 12 years to continuous subculture on 
artificial media containing glycerin are said to have retained all their char- 
acteristic and selective appearances but to have undergone a gradual decrease 
in virulence, becoming almost nonpathogenic to animals. Reports are given 
of several cases of active glandular and pulmonary tuberculosis which have 
been apparently cured by injections of mixed attenuated bacilli, the cultures 
being raised to a temperature of 220® P. for two minutes before injection. 

It is the opinion of the author that the careful use of such attenuated bacilli 
may have the effect of controlling and probably preventing tuberculous infec- 
tions in the human body. 

Bovine tuberculosis in children, R. S. Austin (Amer. Jour. Diseases CMl* 
dren, 17 {1919), No. 4, PP- 264-^69). — ^A study is reported of 24 c^ses of tuber- 
culosis in children, ranging in age from 2^ months to 11 years, all but 3 cases 
of which ended fatally. Clinical, bacteriological, and post-mortem findings 
indicated that 7 of the cases were of bovine origin. The importance of this 
variety of the tubercle bacillus in tuberculosis of children and the necessity of 
home pasteurization of cow’s milk are emphasized. 

A characteristic localization of Bacillus abortus in the bovine fetal mem- 
branes, T. Smith (Jour, PJxpt. Med., 29 {1919)^ No. 5, pp. 451-456, pis. 3). — The 
author reports a characteristic localization of B. abortus in the epithelial 
covering of the chorion, the cells of which in cases of infectious abortion have 
been found to be densely filled with minute bacilli. Petal membranes at the 
end of the normal period of gestation which are macroscopically without patho- 
logical changes have been found uniformly free from such cell contents. 

The author concludes that “ the significance of this invasion of the chorionic 
epithelium from the standpoint of pathogenesis can not be properly evaluated 
until a more complete history of the successive localizations of B. abortus 
has been obtained. It is safe to assume that this particular cell parasitism is 
hut one of a series of localizations and centers of multiplication in the fetal 
membranes, although evidence points to it as perhaps the earliest stage in 
which the organism gains by rapid, unchecked multiplication a considerable 
advantage over the host. The local destruction of an epithelial covering by an 
infectious agent when other miscellaneous infectious agents are absent may 
or may not be of much importance, for it would depend on the regeneratiYe 
activity of the epithelium, the tendency to the gathering of injurious tranfitt- 
dates, and the toxic substances associated with the bacilli.** 
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Report of committee on bovine diseases. — Tbeir relation to tlie milk sup- 
ply and to the public kealth, C. L. Roadhouse {Ann. Rpt. Internat. Assoc. 
Dairp and MilJc Insp., 7 (1918), pp. ^f9-53).—A carefully kept record of the 
cause of losses of animals in two large certified herds is presented. 

A new disease of bovines and ovines, P. de Figueikedo Paekeiras Hoeta 
(Rev. Tet. e ZootecJi., 8 (1918), No. 2, pp. 3-d2).— This discussion relates to a 
gastroenteritis hemorrhagica found in cattle and sheep in the States of Minas- 
Geraes and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Sheep-maggot flies, IV, W. W. and J. L. Proggatt (Dept. Agi\ N. 8. Wales, 
Farmers^ Bui. 122 (1918), pp. 24, figs. 11 ). — ^This is a report, in continuation 
of that previously noted (E, S. R., 38, p. 466), of work carried on during 
1917-1018 at the government sheep-fly experiment station, at Kooroogama, 
Moree. 

Are camels susceptible to blackquarter, hemorrhagic septicemia, and 
rinderpest? H. E. Cross (xt^r. Research Inst. Piisa Bui. 80 (1918), pp. 17, pi. 1, 
fig. 16 ). — The conclusions drawn from the investigations are that camels are 
as susceptible to blackquarter as cattle, that they are not very susceptible to 
hemorrhagic septicemia, and that they develop severe lesions of rinderpest, and 
are more susceptible to the disease than some cattle. 

Paralysis in the hind quarters of a sow due to kidney worms, E. M. 
Pickens and C. 0. Shivers (Cornell Vet., 9 (1919), No. 2, pp. 124-126 ). — The 
authors record a case of paralysis in a grade 6-year-old sow, reared at the 
Maryland Experiment Station, which was caused by Stephammis dentatus. 

Observations in regard to immunizing young pigs, R. R. Birch (Cornell 
Vet., 9 (1919), No. 2, pp. 75-92, figs. 15 ). — ^The author discusses the problem of 
establishing immunity to hog cholera in young pigs by the use of the simul- 
taneous treatment following serum alone, and reports investigations conducted 
upon young pigs to determine whether passive immunity produced by serum 
alone interferes with the production of active lasting immunity by the simul- 
taneous treatment, and what influence is exerted by the interval beween the 
two treatments. The general plan was to give follow-up treatment to several 
groups of pigs, litter mates of known susceptibility, at various ages and with 
various intervals elapsing between serum-alone and simultaneous treatment. 
Other groups were given simultaneous treatment only and were used as 
checks. In the experiments reported none of the pigs showed any physical 
reaction, all acquired a lasting immunity, and individual differences in tem- 
perature reaction were not such as to indicate that the passive immunity pro- 
duced by serum alone prevents the establishment of active immunity by subse- 
quent simultaneous treatment. This principle appeared to hold good regard- 
less of the interval elapsing between the two treatments. 

The observation is made that there is apparently a distinct difference be- 
tween natal immunity and serum-alone immunity in young pigs, in that if 
virus and serum are given while natal immunity still persists active immunity 
is not conferred; but virus and serum administered during the existence of 
passive immunity due to serum alone usually produces active immunity. 

In conclusion the author recommends that in garbage-fed herds, and in other 
herds where there is constant danger of infection, serum alone should be ad- 
jninistered when the pigs are from 4 to 6 weeks of age, or earlier if hog 
cholera should develop. This should be followed by simultaneous treatment 
when file pigs are from 9 to 12 weeks of age. If it is necessary to administer 
serum when the pigs are 2 or 3 weeks of age, a second dose of serum should 
he ^vea 4 weeks lat^, followed in the usual manner and length of time by 
tl^ slfiultaneous treatment In immunizing herds less seriously threatened, 
the serum-alone treatment may be omitted entirely. 
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So-called medicinal liog-cholera remedies and cures, C. H. Clink and D. B. 
Claek {Indiana Sta. Bui. 22S (1918) ^ pp. 3-2I(, fil/s. 2). — It is stated tliat the 
great loss of hogs resulting from outbreaks of hog cholera makes it important 
that the farmers of the State should appreciate the fact that the so-called 
medicinal hog-cholera remedies and cures have not been successful in con- 
trolling the disease in herds under test In compliance with the provisions 
of the svv in e-disease law 20 different preparations have been tested and are 
here reported upon. Of 235 treated hogs 187 died of cholera and of 227 
untreated hogs 179 died, thus showing that the preparations did not control 
the disease. 

Necrobacillosis, G. P. Pitch {Cornell Yet., 9 {19X9), No. 2, pp. 93-lOS). — A 
contribution from the Minnesota Experiment Station in which the author 
draws the following conclusions: 

Necrobacillosis of swdne is becoming more prevalent in certain sections of 
the country and is assuming considerable economic importance. It is in no 
sense a ne^v disease. The live principal forms of this infection as occurring 
among swune are necrotic stomatitis, necrotic rhinitis, necrotic gastritis and 
enteritis, necrotic dermatitis, and necrotic pneumonia. 

“ Oftentimes necrobacillosis and hog cholera occur in the same animal. 
These cases of mixed infection require great care in making a correct diag- 
nosis. If the neucrotic lesions are not too extensive or the herd too widely 
involved it may be wise to use antihog cholera serum. Some types of necro- 
bacillosis lend themselves to treatment, but the keynote m the control of this 
disease is prevention, based especially on the proper disposal of the manure.” 

A list of ten references to the literature is included. 

Atlas of the anatomy and physiology of the horse, O. 0. Bradley and T. G. 
Bbowne {London: Baillidre, Tindall d Cox, 1918, pp. S8, pis. IS). — Of the 13 
original plates containing 105 figures, by G. Dupuy, 5, are in coloi\ 

The normal blood of the horse, H. Bonaed {Schioek. Arch. TierJicilh., 61 
{1919), Nos. S, pp. 113-137, figs. S; PP^ 160-174). — This reports upon the 
specific gravity of the blood of the horse and its hemoglobin content as meas- 
ured by Sahli’s hemometer. 

Castor seed (Bicinus communis) poisoning in horses, G. H. Wooldridge 
{Jour, Com par.- Bath, and Tlier., 31 {1918), No. 2, pp. 94-98). — A report upon 
the poisoning of horses froni having fed upon a mixed feed wiiich contained cas- 
tor seed. Five of the affected animals died and the services of others were lost 
for several wrecks. 

Poisoning of horses with castor seeds, M. E. ’White {Jour. Conipar. Path, 
ami Tlier., 31 (1918), No. 2, pp. 98-100).— A report of poisoning in several horses 
th;it had feci on castor beans. 

Strongylidce in horses, IV. Yorke and J. W. S. IMacfie {Ann. Trop. Med. am.d 
Far., 12 {1919), No. 3-4, pp. 273-278, figs. 9). — In continuation of previous 
papers (B. S. ll., 39, p. 892) the authors describe a sixth new species to wdiich 
the name Cylicostonmm pseudo-catinatiim is given. 

Preliminary report on ulcerative lymphangitis in horses of the A. E. E., 
A. H, Straus and A. G. Wight {Jour. Amer. Yet. Med. Assoc., 35 {1919), No. 
pp. 180-186). — ^A bacteriological stud5^ is reported of 36 cases diagnosed as 
ulcerative lymphangitis. The streptococcus was found to he the most frequent 
cause of the disease, being isolated in almost pure culture from 22 of the cases. 
The cryptococcus was found in 5 cases, the bacillus of Preisz and Nocard in 4, 
and Biaphplocoecus aureus in 1. Pour cases proved to be glanders, a fact which 
shows the importance in making the diagnosis of first excluding glanders by 
use of the mallein and complement fixation testa 
125597®— 19 7 
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In tlie treatment of cases of streptococcic and staphylococcic infection, tlie 
methoci employed has been the routine local treatment followed by the use of 
an autogenous vaccine or a stock vaccine containing from 4 to 10 strains of 
streptococci. The latter vaccine was prepared by growing the streptococci in 
dextrose bouillon for 24 hours, killing by heat, and diluting with physiological 
salt solution to approximately one billion per cubic centimeter. This was pre- 
served in a 0.5 per cent solution of carbolic acid and injected daily in increasing 
doses from 1.5 billion to 4 billion organisms on the seventh day. This method 
of treatment has proved successful in the cases studied. 

Investigations concerning the prevalence and distribution of poultry dis- 
eases in New Jersey, H. B. Lewis {2^ew Jersey Stas. Rpt, X917, pp. 175-177 ). — 
Of 140 diseased fowls sent to the poultry department from various parts of 
the State during the year, 58 w^ere suffering from diseases of the reproductive 
system. Several that had never laid an egg were found to he suffering from 
miscarriage and reahsorption of the ova, and it is suggested that this may be 
one of the causes in some pedigree lajdng flocks for the low production by some 
individuals which have every external appearance of high production. 

Experiments on the intradermal test for Bacterium pullorum, M. Scherago 
and J. P. Benson (Cornell Vet., 9 (1919), No. 2, pp. 111-119). — A compar- 
ative study is reported of the agglutination test for the presence of B. pul- 
lorum infection in fowls and the intradermal test proposed by Ward and Gal- 
lagher (E. S. R., 36, p. 884). Both tests were used on 134 fowls, and the most 
typical reactors to either or both tests were used In retests to check the results 
obtained at first and to observe the influence of previous injections with the 
intradermal test fluid on subsequent agglutination and intradermal tests. 

From results which are summarized in tabular form, the authors conclude 
that the intradermal test is so inconsistent as to be worthless as a diagnostic 
agent for B. pullorum infection in adult fowls. As possible reasons for the in- 
consi.stency of the test, it is suggested that edema is likely to develop and 
persist for some time after injection even with the introduction of sterile water, 
the introduction of any foreign protein is likely to give the same results, and 
hematomes are very apt to develop after injection and interfere with the 
reading. 

The experiments also indicated that a previous injection of the intradermal 
fluid caused at least 85 per cent of the birds retested to react to the agglutina- 
tion test, regardless of their reaction in the original test 

Gapes in chickens, H. Atwood and O. A. Lxjeder (West Virginia Sta. Circ. 
50 (1919), pp. 4).— A. brief summary of information on this affection, means 
for its prevention, and remedial measures. An outbreak of the affection at 
the station farm in 1900 and 1901 was eradicated through the practice of burn- 
ing all chickens that died of the disease, and keeping the young chickens shut 
up until after the dew had dried off in the morning. 

In a study made of recently hatched gai>e worms the junior author found them 
to he extremely susceptible to a very dilute solution of creolxn or carbolic acid, 
A solution of 3 drops of creolin in a pint of water killed the newly hatched 
vrorms in from 30 to 60 seconds. This led to the conclusion that creolin added 
to the drinking water would serve as a remedy, since the medicated water 
would necessarily flush the surfaces to which the worms had just become at- 
tached and so kill them, and experiments were conducted that proved the cor- 
rectness of this hypothesis. 

Tuberculosis in farm poultry, W. W. Dimock and L. E. Wileet ^ (Iowa Sta. 
Gim 50' (1919), pp. 5-12, figs. 6). — A popular summary of information relative 
to tuberculosis in fowls. 
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It is pointed out that the disease is somewhat prevalent here and there 
among poultry flocks in the State of Iowa. Of 256 fowls examined at the 
pathological laboratory of the Iowa State College from July 1, 1012, to Sep- 
tember 11, 1915, tuberculosis was the cause of sickness or death in 43. Of 227 
fowls similarly examined between September 11, 1915^ and June 1, 1918, 83 
were affected with tuberculosis. 

EUEAL maimEEING. 

Softening hard water with pennntit, B. Huubekt (NoHJi Dahota Sta, Spec. 
Bui,, 5 (1919), No, 9, pp, 19S-208, figs, 5). — ^Continuing the series previously 
noted (E. S. B., 49, p. 588) tests of a small-sized permutit water softener on 
water from the city supply of Fargo, N. Dak., are reported. 

“ The plant consists of a hollow steel cylindrical shell, 9 in. in diameter by 
5 ft. in height The cylinder is closed at the top with removable, wmter-tight 
head, to operate under pressure. For these tests the softener was charged with 
40 lbs. of new permutit mineral, resting on a 5-in. layer of coarse gravel. This 
charge is supported on a perforated steel plate some 6 in. above the bottom of 
«the tank. Above the bed of permutit is placed an upper screen-plate holding a 
5-m. layer of coarse, screened, w^ashed marble, the purpose of which is to re- 
move carbon dioxid from the raw water before it passes through the permutit. 
Supported on brackets at the right and on a level with the top of the cylinder 
is the brine tank holding about 10 gal., in which is prepared the salt solution 
for regenerating the permutit A water meter is placed in the hard water intake 
pipe for controlling the rate of softening and backwashing, and to indicate the 
total volume of water passed through tlie plant in either of these opera- 
tions.' ... 

“ The zero water capacity of the permutit softener operated in these tests was 
five times its rated capacity, as stated by the manufacturers. This very con- 
siderable underrating, if carried out in commercial practice, should guaranty 
that this type of softener would always furnish at least its rated capacity of 
completely softened winter even under adverse operating conditions, which in 
practice might result from (1) abnormal increases in the hardness of the raw 
water, (2) incomplete regeneration, (3) allowing the softener to exceed its 
specified maximum rate, or to exceed its rated capacity between regenerations 
through careless operation, and (4) any possible depreciation in the quantity 
of zeolite over a number of years. 

“ The permutit content of the softener is only about one- third completely 
exhausted when the filter has delivered its full capacity of zero water. Be- 
membering that its full capacity in these tests was five times more than its 
rated capacity, it follows that in normal operation the zeolite is only slightly 
exhausted between regenerations. Permutit may be fully regenerated even 
from complete exhaustion. This requires, however, a disproportionately large 
volume of brine with a much higher concentration of salt, and a longer period of 
time than is feasible under practical operating conditions. A permutit installa- 
tion will easily furnish double its rated capacity of zero water when operated 
intermittently, and without exhausting the zeolite beyond the point where it 
may be restored by a normal regeneration. 

“Under any operating conditions the cost of salt for regeneration will not 
exceed 0.7 ct. per thousand gallons of soft w’ater for each grain per gallon of 
hardness removed. Fargo city water can be softened completely by permutit 
at a total cost not exceeding 20 cts. per thousand gallons. This estimate in- 
cludes all fixed and operating charges. The soap consuming power of Fargo 
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tap water averages 12 lbs. per thousand gallons. This is equivalent to a money 
waste of about §2.50 at the present price of soap,” 

Coal stove brooder and colony brooder house, W. F. Schoppe {Montana Bta. 
Ciro. 80 (1918), pp, 83-46, fi.gs. 7). — This circular describes the construction and 
operation of the coal stove brooder and colony brooder house under Montana 
conditions, 

“ The principal advantage of the coal stove brooder is that a large number 
of chicks can be handled in one flock under one hover. . . . 

“ Experience for the past tvro years indicates that the heat can be better con- 
trolled with these coal brooders than with oil lamps. The source of heat is 
larger and consequently more uniform. The greatest difficulty arises from 
allowing the ashes to clog the fire-bed or to accumulate in the ash pit so as to 
cover the drafts and kill the fire. To overcome this the fire should be shaken 
down twice each day and the ashes removed. The temperature under the hover 
should vary with the age of the chicks. The brood should be started at about 
110° F., gradually dropping this about 10® each week for the first four 
weeks. . . , 

“Although the coal- stove brooders are constructed for the use of hard coal, 
soft coal can be used with equally satisfactory results, provided a little more 
care and attention are given the fire. Fine coal and very large lumps are to be 
avoided. ... On an average about 20 lbs. of soft coal a day will run the 
brooder during mild weather; in extremely cold weather it requires at least 
80 lbs. of soft coal to operate for the 24 hours.” 

EURAL ECONOMICS. 

War prices and farm profits, H. C. Tayloe and S. W. Mendxjm (Wisconsin 
Sta, Bill, 300 (1919), pp. 18, figs, 10; EonrWs Dairyman, 57 (1919), No. 21, pp. 
1052, loss, figs. 6). — The cllscussion is based on records of 60 forms in Verona 
Township, Dane County, Wis., for the period of 1913-1917. This community is 
fairly typical of southern Wisconsin. Corn, oats, and hay are the staple crops, 
and dairy xyroducts, cattle, and hogs are the main sources of income. 

In 1914 and 1915 the gross receipts and farm iirofits fell below the level of 
1913/ Farm receipts increased appreciably in 1916 and even more in 1917. “ In 
both of these years the expenses increased, but not so rapidly as the income; 
hence, there w^as an increasing proportion of the gross income left for the 
farmers^ profits or labor income.” 

It is shown that “the higher profits of 1916 w'ere due in part to better crops 
but more largely to higher prices, and that the relatively high returns in 1917 
must be attributed entirely to high prices, because the crops were poorer. , . . 
Even with such high prices as those of 1916 and 1017 the average labor income 
for the five years stands at $408. . . . 

“ On the average for the five years one out of every six farmers netted a loss 
ranging ' from $20 'to $598, omitting what the family received from the 
farm. . . . Vet . . . more than half the farmers made labor incomes wiiich, 
when combined wdth wliat the farm furnished the family, put them in a posi- 
tion to get ahead financially year after year. The future of American agricul- 
ture demands that the road be kept open to the top. . . . Prices should be 
high enough to give at least five out of six a labor income.” 

The study is graphically illustrated, and tables are given showing a summary 
Of the farm business over a period of five years, 1913-1917, and labor incomes 
arranged according to slae' of the 5-year average. 
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The cost of producing* Minnesota field crops, 1913—1917, F. W. Peck {Mhi- 
nesota Bta. Bui. 179 (1918), pp. 42, figs. 4 )- — ^TMs study follows the plan of one 
previously noted (E. S. R., 82, p. 6SS). 

Among the principal results noted are that the average monthly cost of board 
for the period 1913-1917 at Halstad amounted to $14.90 and at Cokato to $16,02. 
The average wage rate per hour for labor hired by the month for 1913-1917 for 
the seven crop months (April to October) was 15.3 cts. at Halstad and 15.7 cts. 
at Cokato. This was an increase of 12 per cent over the previous 5-year period. 
The cost of labor 'was 21 per cent higher in 1917 than in 1912. 

The 5-year average annual cost of maintaining a farm work horse at Halstad 
was $110.50 and at Cokato $113.30. In 1917 the cost was $151.56 at Halstad and 
$128 at Cokato. The average cost per hour was slightly more than 11 cts. in 
each locality. In 1917 the rate per hour was 17 cts. at Halstad and 13.6 cts. at 
Cokato. For the period 1913-1917 the average annual depreciation of machinery 
was 7.3 per cent for all machines. 

By comparing the cost per acre for the 5-year period 1908-1912 with the cost 
during 1913-1917, it was found that there was an increase in cost of the princi- 
pal crops, as follows : Wheat 40 per cent, oats 28, barley 31, corn 25, silage 16, 
tame hay 49, wild hay 19, and clover seed 15. 

The report contains a number of statistical tables sliowing complete details. 

Live stock and other factors for profitable farming in northern Kentucky, 
J, B. Hutson (Kentuchy Sta. Oirc. 21 (1918), pp. 6~20). — Conclusions arrived 
at from a farm management study of SO representative farms in Kenton County, 
Ky., in the summer of 1917, are set forth here. The average farmer’s earnhigs 
for the SO farms was $871, and for the most profitable 10 farms, $1,866. 
Comparisons are made bet\veen the averages for the SO farms and for the most 
profitable 10 farms, in actual values and on a percentage basis, in matters of 
amount of live stock kept, production per cow (in pounds of milk), crop yields, 
and size of business. 

Studies are also made of the relation of the above factors to the farmer’s 
earnings, and it is shown that the quality and quantity of live stock kept and the 
size of the business very materially affect the income. 

Report of the State Land Settlement Board of the State of California, E. 
Mead et al. (Rpt. State Land Settlement Bd. Cal., 1918, pp. 30, pis. 2). — The 
commission appointed to administer the State land settlement act makes its 
first report of operations and expenditures. 

Suggestions to the settler in California, T. F. Hunt et ae. (California Sta. 
Oirc. 210 (1919), pp. 80, figs. 9). — ^This circular contains statistics of the aver- 
age, probable, and possible yields of important California crops, also general in- 
formation regarding capital, land settlement, selection, and organization of 
farms, need of water, soil characteristics, marketing advantages, climate, and 
other features. It is similar to one previously noted (E. S. R., 32, p. 193). 

Brief articles by specialists on the staff of the College of Agriculture on the 
production of certain typical crops and of meat, dairy products, poultry, and 
bees are included. 

Experiences of northern Minnesota settlers, F. W. Peck (Minnesota Sta, 
Bui. 180 (1918), pp. 4^, figs^ 10). — ^This bulletin is based on information gained 
by forest rangers from testimony of personal expeilence of settlers in northern 
Minnesota. One hundred forty-one records were taken and tabulated under 
the direction of the division of agi’onomy and farm management. The crop 
seasons reported on are those for 1914, 1915, 1916, and a few for 1917. 

Part 1 includes a tabulation of detailed information, by counties, and number 
of farms surveyed, of township and range areas covered in each county, general 
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facts concerning settling on the land, cash required, crop statistics, live-stock 
statistics, total receipts per farm and distribution of income, and principal 
complaints of settlers. Part 2 contains maps of each county concerned and 
presents the records of individual farms that make up the averages presented 
in Part 1. 

Some of the conclusions are that a soil survey and land utilization survey 
should be made, that small grain crops, potatoes, garden produce, and hay may 
be made profitable crops in this section, that a constructive program of State 
aid in clearing the land and draining it is necessary and would eliminate the 
settler's need of working away from his farm, that live stock, especially dairy 
stock, is a prime essential to a good income, and that it is desirable to develop 
the woods as an annual cash crop. Furthermore, real estate licenses under 
safe regulations should be adopted, and investigations as to cost and methods 
of clearing land, profitable marketing practices, types of farming, land coloniza- 
tion schemes, and like problems should become a part of the State’s program of 
land reclamation and settlement. 

First steps for bringing into use the idle lands of Oregon, T. T. hluNGEU 
{Co-7nmonwcalih Eev., TJniv. Oreg.^ S (1918), 2Vo. S, pp. 52-$2). — In this article 
the author urges careful classification of the cut-over lands and rough, hilly 
lands of Oregon as the first step in inducing colonization in that State. 

[Agrictiltural phases of political economy], T. N. Gakves (In PrincipJe^i of 
Political Economy. Boston and London: Ginn d Co., 1919, pp. 142-154, 208-220, 
S18-S28, 409-41'!^ j 56S-511, fig. 1), — ^The author includes in this examination of 
economic principles chapters on land, the genetic industries, marketing, the 
rent of land, and the single tax. 

Scientific agriculture and the nation’s food, [H. G. Wells] (In The Ele- 
ments of Reconstruction, London: Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 1916, pp. 46-56). — The 
author’s point of view is that the State should function as a buyer and dis- 
tributor of food, that a tariff must not be merely protective but subsidize the 
grower in the form of a bonus price at the expense of the community benefiting 
from a prosperous agriculture, and that nationalization of public services will 
spread and make effectual the scientific education. 

Conservation and regulation in the United States during the world war, 
0. R. Van Hise (Washington: U. S. Food Admin. Ipt i] (1917), pp. 6S; pt. 2 
(19IS), pp. vn-^64-2$S}. — ^Part 1 consists of an outline for a course of lectures 
to be given in higher educational institutions on the economic principles in- 
volved in conservation and Government regulation, the conditions antecedent to 
the world war, economic effects of the world war, measures taken for fruit 
production and conservation, and Federal regulatory legislation. Part 2 de- 
scribes in detail the work accomplished under the various laws and boards. 
The outline was prepared for the IT. S, Food Administration. 

The food crisis and Americanism, W. Stull (New Eorfe: The Maamillan Co., 
1919, pp. — ^The author discusses the increase of farm mortgages, 

also school systems, organized labor, mills and elevators, methods of packers, 
and many others as factors in the food shortage and low farm profits.' 

The farmer’s problem and the remedy, B. F. Laud (North Dakota Sta. Spec. 
But, 5 ( 1919 ), No. 8, pp. 177-199). — In this address before the Tri-State Grain 
Growlers’ Convention at Fargo, N. Dak., January 16, 1919, the author empha- 
sizes the farmer’s responsibility in matters of improved methods of production, 
grading, and marketing of products, also of cooperation and diversified agri- 
culture for North Dakota. 

The 'Place of agriculture in industry, 0^ S. Obwin (In Borne ProUems of 
WMn.md Rural Industry. ^ Oxford: Ruskin Col, 1917, pp. 60-75).— This paper 
is a part of the report on The Reorganization of Industry, Series II. The 
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points enlarged upon by tbe author are, first, thet the nation, as a whole, 
must consider questions relating to the increase of home-grown food supply, 
and second, that a complete reorganization of the industry itself is necessary. 
He favors industrialization for large-scale production. 

The position of the rural worker in industry, A. W. Ashby (In Some Prob- 
lems of Urban and Rural Industry. Oa^ford: Ruskin Col., 1017, pp. 76-97 ). — 
This paper appears in the series noted above. The author says here that the 
agricultural worker must be assured an adequate income and some leisure 
time. He discusses the disadvantages of small holdings, the rate of wages, 
competition of unskilled labor, housing, and related topics. 

How the laborer lives: A study of the rural labor problem, B. S, Bow^ntree 
and M. Kendall {London and New York: Thomas Nelson d- Son^, Ltd., 1917, 
pp. 3^2. pi. 1 ), — This book, first published in 1913, showing that the agricultural 
vrages then paid w’^ere below the efficiency mininuim, is republished with the aim 
of showung that correspondingly the wage of 253. (^6.08) provided under the 
Corn Production Act of 1917 must prove inadequate. It contains a chapter on 
wmges based on figures found in volume 5 of the Report on Earnings and Hours 
of Labor in 1907. In addition, it gives accounts of investigations and figures 
obtained l>y cross-questioning housewives in 42 rural families in counties of 
England and Wales regarding their household budgets, covering wmekly money 
earnings, extra earnings, charitable gifts, rent, percentage of standard re- 
quirements of food consumed, etc. 

The economic future 'of agriculture, V. A. Malcolm son {Jo%ir. Farmers' 
Club ILondofi}, 1919, Apr., pp. $9-57 ). — sliding scale of duties imposed on 
imported wheat and flour is advocated in this paper. It is suggested that im- 
port duties should begin to operate at the level of 60s. ($14.60) a quarter, and 
that principles of empire preference be incorporated in tlie policy of taxation 
in the form of a 50 per cent rebate on importations from empire sources. There 
are included cost of production data in the form of several typical balance 
sheets giving the approximate cost of wheat per acre in 191E-14, and in 1917- 
IS, also family budgets from the study noted above illustrating the cost of liv- 
ing of the agricultural laborer. 

Farm tenancy and leases, A. H. Benton (Minnesota Sta. Bid. 173 (1918), 
pp. 83, figs. 2 ). — In this are discussed questions of the increase in farm tenancy 
in the United States and particularly in Minnesota, and of types of farm 
leases, namely, the one-third crop share lease, the one-half crop share lease, 
the crop and stock share lease, the one-third crop and stock share lease, and 
the cash lease. Suggested forms for several of these leases are given. 

It is indicated here that data collected by the division of agronomy and 
farm management of the University of Minnesota, including that from a farm 
management survey previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 394), show that the 
ad. vantages, both to the landlord and tenant, under the share lease system, 
are greater than under either the cash or mixed share and cash system. 

Several tables are given to show the shares that landlord and tenant should 
bear in the cost of production of wheat, oats, barley, hay, and corn, and the 
cost of maintaining a dairy cow, and to indicate the landlord’s and the tenant’s 
expense under the one-half share system and th > one- third share system. 
These tables are based upon recent data of the cost accounting section and 
results of investigations previously noted (E. S. R., 32, p. 688;, 35, p. 691). 

The fiuiction of the farm bureau, B. H. OuocHEimN {California Sta. Girc. 
209 (1919), pp. id). —The speaker addresses the annual farm bureau conference 
on the beginning of the farm bureau organization in California, its functions, 
and Its relationships with the farm advisor, members of the community, the 
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U. S. Department of Agriculture, the agricultural college, and the experiment 
station. 

The Eecleral Earm Loan System, G. E, Putnam {Amer. Econ. Rev,, 9 {19J9), 
No. 1, pp. 57-78). — 111 this article there are reviewed the establishment of the 
system, difficulties that required adjustment before any loans were made, 
difficulties encountered in matters of making loans, especially in the war crisis, 
and the position of joint stock land banks and proposed amendments pertaining 
to them. The author suggests that inirt of the system will need readjust- 
ment before American needs can be adequately met. 

The Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society annual report for 
the year 1918 {Jewish Agr. and l7idus. Aid Soc. Ann. Rpt. 1918, pp. 49). — This 
report continues information previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 89). 

Remarks upon the function of agricultural cooperative associations in 
Egypt, S. B. Henein {VEgypte Contemporabie, 10 {1919), No. 45, pp. 297- 
323). — This paper reports on cooperative associations operating in provinces of 
Egypt, describes their legal status, criticises them, and offers suggestions for 
their closer organisation. 

Reports on the worldng of the cooperative societies in the Punjab for the 
years ending July, 1916, 1917, and 1918 (Rpt. Worh Coop. Soc. Punjah, 
1916, pp. 9-4-14; 1917, pp. 10-\-19; 1918, pp. 124-15). — ^These reports continue the 
information previously noted (E. S. R., 34, p. 894). 

Earmers^ Market Bulletin {North Carolma Sta., Farmers" Market Bui., B 
{1919), No. 26, pp. 7). — In addition to the usual partial list of products wbifli 
farmers have for sale, this number contains articles on the soy bean market 
and the demand for North Carolina corn. 

Our sister Italy: Her agricultural production and her trade with Erance, 
B. Rambaud (Awn. Eoole Nat. Agr. Ci'ignon, 6 (1915-16), pp. 75-138, figs. 8). — 
Part 1 of this article discusses the changes in Italian agriculture during the 
past 50 yeai's, and contains comparative data on the production of the principal 
crops, together with a forecast with reference to the future of Italian agricul- 
ture. Part 2 covers the trade between France and Italy for a series of years, 
showing the principal products of exchange and comparing French and German 
methods in competing for Italian markets. 

Agricultural statistics of Denmark (Statis. Aarhog Danmark, 23 (1918), 
pp. )• — This number continues the information previously 

noted (E, S. R., 39, p. 91), and adds stati.stics relating to land values taken in 
1916 to .serve as a basis for rental. 

Annual report on reforms and progress in Chosen (Korea), 1916—17 Glwm 
Rpt. Reforms and Prog. Chosen {Korea), 1016-17, pp. Xni4-188, pis. 16 ). — 
This report adds later information to that previously noted (E, S. R., 39, p. 192). 

AGEIOULTUBAL EBTJCATIOH. 

Report of the development commissioners on their proceedings during the 
year ended March 31, 1918, R. F. Cavendish et al {Rpt. Develop. Comrs. 
lot. BritJ, 8 (1918), pp. [^]-fId). — ^This is a report of the procedures of tfie 
development commissioners of Great Britain for the year 1917-18, which were 
In continuation of the policy adopted since the beginning of the war, as noted in 
the previous report (B. S. R., 38, p. 794). The total *# recommended expendi- 
tures during the year for agriculture, rural industries, and forestry was 
$876,948, Including loans amounting to $24,908. The sum total of advances 
recominended for these purposes up to March 31, 1918, was $9,993,900, including 
,, loans amounting to $1,394,995. 
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War work of women in colleges, I—II {Washington: Gomniittee Pub. Inform. 
lU. aS'.I, 1918, [pts. i], pp. 11; 2, pp. 21). — The first of these publications gives 
a description of how the colleges for women met the war emergency, college 
war courses, student war activities, and the employment of college-trained 
women. The second contains supplementary information. It is not intended to 
be a “ complete survey of the college war work of the country, but is a repor- 
torial account of news which has been sent to The Division on Woman’s War 
Work of the Committee on Public Information.*’ 

Beport of the division of extension in agriculture and home economics, 
A. Agee et al. {Neio Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1917, pp. 211-309; N. J. Agr. Col. Ext. 
Bui., 1 {1911), No. 13, pp. 94). — ^This is a report on the organization and prog- 
ress of the extension activities in New Jersey for 1917, including farm and home 
demonstration wmrk and boys’ and girls’ club ivork. Attention is called to the 
reorganization of the county boards of agriculture on a community basis, accord- 
ing to the plan originated last year, and their assumption of all local responsi- 
bility for farm demonstration work. A suggested constitution and program of 
work for county boards of agriculture are included. 

The essential features of a cooperative plan adopted in the boys’ and girls’ 
club work between the State department of public instruction and the exten- 
sion division of the agricultural college are outlined. It is provided that the 
extension division is to direct and supervise all project work from the agricul- 
tural and home economics point of view, and the department of public instruc- 
tion is to have within its jurisdiction everything that pertains to the place that 
club work shall have in the schools. All projects are to be outlined by the exten- 
sion division in cooperation with the county farm demonstrator and the county 
superintendent of schools. 

Wisconsin wins: Annual I'eport of the agricultural extension service for 
1917-18, H. L. Russell and K. L. Hatch {TVisconsm Sta. Bui. SOI {1919), 
pp. 24, figs. 19). — ^This is a brief report on the activities of the extension service 
in the 1917-18 food production campaign to achieve the production of more of 
the essential vegetable foods, an increase of the supply of fats and animal foods, 
a greater production of feed for animals and of food for man, and the bringing 
of more acres under cultivation through drainage, land clearing, and control 
of weeds, plant diseases, and insect pests. 

Agricultural training for returned soldiers: Preparatory and field in- 
struction, W. J. Black {Agt\ Gaz. Ganada, 5 {1918), No. 12, pp. 1128-1126). — 
An outline is given of a course of instruction, adopted by the Soldier Settle- 
ment Board of Canada, to enable men without experience who desire to farm 
to secure at least a general working knowledge of farming operations on train- 
ing farins in Great Britain in the interval between the signing of peace and 
tlie return of the men to Canada. 

Outline studies on the school garden, home garden, and vegetable growing 
projects, O. J. Keex {California Sta. {Pub.l, 1919, pp. 64, figs. S2). — This is a 
reprint of part of the syllabi the author has worked out in his course for 
teachers on the elements of agricultural nature study and school and home 
gardening in the University of California. 

Agricultural laboratory exercises and home projects adapted to secondary 
schools, H. J. Waters and J. D. Elliff {Boston: Ginn <& Go., 1919, pp, yi+218, 
figs. 160). — This manual contains outlines of 96 laboratory exercises dealing 
with plant life and growth, the soil and its management, field and orchard 
crops, insects and plant diseases and their control, breeds and types of farm 
animals, feeding farm animals, and farm equipment and machinery, together 
with outlines of five production projects and two soil, demonstration, and 
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improvement projects, respectively. The authors have endeavored to make 
the exercises and projects “ cover as completely as is possible the important, 
interesting, and practical farm problems of the country. . . . Bach exercise 
and home project has been tried out.” Tables showing digestible nutrients and 
fertilizing constitutents in common American foodstu:ffs, plant food contained 
in common fertilizers, feeding standards, and a suggested list of typical home 
projects are appended. 

Manual for the teaching of agriculture, home economics, and manual 
training in the sixth grade, T. B. Browne {State Bd, Ed. [N. G.], Agr. Bui, 1 
{1918), pp. 4^, figs, 5). — Instructions are given for carrying out projects in 
Irish potato growing, poultry raising, tomato growing, and gardening, one of 
which the pupil is to select as his laboratory work. Of the possible 100 points, 
a weight of 70 is given to the production phase, and 30 points to each to the 
manual training and domestic science or cooking phase. This makes it possi- 
ble for the hoy to meet his 100 points by completing the production and manual 
training phases and for the girl by completing the production and cooking 
phases. A weight of 60 for the textbook work and 40 for the project is con- 
sidered a fair distribution. 

Manual for the teaching of agriculture, home economics, and manual 
training in the seventh grade, T. E. Browne {State Bd, Ed. [N, D.], Agr. Bui, 
2 (1918), pp.-SO, fips. 4). — This is the second of a series of bulletins to be issued 
in accordance with the requirements of the law of 1917. It gives directions 
for carrying out manual training, grownng and cooking projects with com, 
peanuts, and vegetables, and raising a pig. 

Soils and crops, J. G. Mosiee {Chicago: Rand, McNallg d Co., 1919, pp, 
VIII -^412, figs. 179). — This text for schools includes a study of the factors of 
crop production and of the following crops, together with some of the underlj"- 
ing principles and practices involved in their improvement: Cereals, legumes, 
forage, fiber, tuber, root, and sugar crops, and broom corn, rape, and field beans. 
A study outline and problems, practice wmrk, and references for supplementary 
reading follow each chapter. Tables giving the legal weights of seed per 
biisliel and plant food requirements for crops are appended. 

Botany for agricultural students, J. N. Martin {New York: John Wiley S 
Sons, 1919, pp. X-\~58o, figs. 488). — ^This book is intended for elementary courses 
in botany, covering a year’s work, in colleges and universities. 

In its preparation the aim has been to present the fundamental principles of 
botany, with emphasis upon their practical application. The author holds 
that in an elementary course in botany, regardless of the education the stu- 
dent desires to obtain, the guiding aim of both recitation and laboratory work 
should be to give the student a notion of the fundamental principles of botany, 
A secondary aim should be to relate the subject to the student’s major line of 
work. • 

The subject matter in this text consists of two parts, part 1 being devoted 
to the study of structures and functions, chiefly of flowering plants, relating 
them to such agricultural subjects as farm crops, forestry, and horticulture and 
to the more advanced courses in botany. Part 2 consists of a study of the kinds 
of plants, with emphasis upon their evolutionary relationships and their eco- 
nomic importance, and evolution, heredity, and plant breeding as related to the 
improvement of plants. 

Barm horticulture, G. W. , Hood {Neta York: Lea eg FeMger, 1919, PP, 
yi+SSS, figs, 14B),— This book' has been written primarily as an elementary 
text do. meet the needs of the undergraduate collegiate students as well as 
those who are studying agriculture in the secondary agricultural schools. It 
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should also serve as a guide to the farmer and city man practicing horticulture 
about the home, as it treats the subject from the standpoint of production of 
horticultural products as well as improvements for the home. The following 
subjects are dealt with ; Planning the home garden, the seed, hotbed and' cold 
frame, cultivation and tillage, plant propagation, budding, grafting, and prun- 
ing, plant pests, spray machinery and materials, harvesting and marketing, 
the winter protection of plants, the strawberry, hush fruits, the brambles, the 
grape, pome fruits, stone fruits, citrus fruits, and beautifying the home 
grounds. Lists of shrubs which can be used as guides for the various geo- 
graphical regions in this country are appended. 

Productive sheep husbandry, W. 0. Coffey {Philadelphia and London: J. B. 
lAppincott Co., IBIS, pp. X+479, pi. 1, figs. 262). — This manual of sheep hus- 
bandry comprises seven parts dealing respectively with the history of sheep 
raising and breeding, structure and judging, breeds, tbe management of the 
flock, sheep feeding, sheep management on the ranges in the Western States 
and buildings and equipment for farm flocks, and preparing mutton on the 
farm. 

Vocational agriculture in high schools. Animal husbandry series liTo. 1; 
Some suggestions as to the subject of dairy husbandry, T. H. B'aton (State 
Bd. Ed. Conn. Bui. 19 11919], pp. 2S). — This bulletin deals with the content, 
organization, and method of instruction in dairying in the high schools in 
Connecticut. The suggestions are designed for a treatment of dairy husbandry 
to make use of at least one-half of the total time given to the agricultural 
course for the year. 

Trees, stars, and birds: A book of outdoor science, E. L. Moseley (Yonkers- 
on-Eiidson, F. Y.: World Booh Co., 1919, pp. 16, figs. S//4).— This is 

a nature-study book written in language simple enough for students in the 
sixth or seventh grades. 

Housewifery: A manual and textbook of practical housekeeping, L. R. 
Balbeeston (Philadelphia: J. B. lAppincott Co., 1919, pp. [y/J3-f55S, pi. 1, 
fgs. 175). — This book is the outgrowth of many years of experience in house- 
keeping and in teaching housewifery to groups of practical housekeepers, with 
emphasis upon the technical processes of the home. Its purpose is to help the 
individual home-^vonian and to serve as a text for Kstiidy groups of rural exten- 
sion and other clubwomen and in the housekeepers’ courses given by schools 
and colleges. Among the subjects discussed are housewifery as a business, 
plumbing, heating and lighting, equipment and labor-saving appliances, house- 
hold supplies and furnishings, storage, cleaning and care of rooms, beds, bath- 
room, kitchen, and metals, cleaning and renovation, disinfectants and fumi- 
gants, and household pests. Each chapter is follow’^ed by references to helpful 
literature. Suggestions for teachers wdth reference to methods of teaching, 
including practice work, an outline of a course of lessons in housewifery as 
given in a regular high school with a practice department, and a more detailed 
outline of lessons for use in schools, settlements, or other special classes or in 
rural-extension work are included. 

Industrial work for boys, A. E. Pickaed (St. Paul, Minn.: Webb Pub. Co^ ^ 
1917, pp. 145 , figs. llS ). — This book includes, among others, chapters on home 
projects in w’oodw'ork; home credit for work in agriculture, including soil 
study, a miniature faiun with suggestive rotations, germination tests, garden 
work, weed, insect, and wood collections, study of birds and rodents, study of 
machinery, stock and grain judging, , apple-tree grafting, and strawberry ra!s« 
ing; and contests and club work, Including' corn, potato, tomato, poultry, and 
pig contests, canning as club work, savings banks, keeping accounts, and, an 
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industrial exhibit. The work suggested has been done successfully for a num- 
ber of years in the teachers’ training department in the intermediate and upper 
grades and in the rural schools in Minnesota that were under the supervision 
of tire author. 

Industrial work for girls, A. B. PicivAUd and M. G. Hknegiien (St. Paul, 
Minn.: Wchb Pub. Co., 1916, pp. 145, figs. 62). — This book contains chapters on 
course and equipment, general industrial work, sewing in the rural school, 
principles of home science, the hot lunch, industrial club work, and home 
credit exercises. Practically all the exercises suggested have been successfully 
done in several rural associated schools, as well as in the grades and the 
teachers’ training department at the central school under the supervision of 
the authors. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Report of Alaska Stations, 1917 (Alaska Stas. Rpt. 1917, pp. 96, pis. 9 ). — 
This contains the organization list and a report of the several lines of work 
carried on during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917. Meteorological data and 
accounts of the extensive tests with field and garden crops and other lines of 
work are abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Thirty-first Annual Report of Colorado Station, 1918 (Colorado Sta. Rpt. 
1918, pp. 47). — This contains the organization list, a financial statement for the 
fiscal year ended June SO, 1918, a report of the director on the work of the 
station, and departmental reports. 

Report of Kansas Station, 1918 (Kansas Sta. Rpt. 1918, pp. 68, figs, 5 ). — 
This contains the organization list, a financial statement for the fiscal year 
ended June- 30, 1918, and a report of the director summarizing the work and 
publications of the station. The experimental work recorded is for the most 
part abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Thirtieth Annual Report of Massachusetts Station, 1917 (MassacMisetts 
Sta. Rpt. 1917, pis. 1-2, pp. IX-^63a-\-34S, pis. 11, figs. 5). — This contains the 
organization list, reports of the director and heads of departments, a financiai 
statement for the fiscal year ended June SO, 1917, and reprints of Bulletins 
173-181. previously noted. The experimental work recorded is for the most part 
abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Annual Report of Hew Jersey Stations, 1917 (New Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1917, 
pp. XXVIII~\-563, pis. 14 , figs. 10). — This contains the organization list of the 
stations, a financial statement for the State Station for the fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1917, and for the College Station for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1917, a report by the director (E. S. R., 40, p. 198), and departmental reports., 
the experimental features of which are for the most part abstracted elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Abstracts of papers not included in bulletins, finances, meteorology, index 
(Marne Sta. Bill. 275 (1918), pp. 227-244-4-^11) * — This contains the organization 
list of the station; abstracts of three papers previously noted; meteorological 
observations noted on page 17 ; a financial statement for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1918 ; an index to Bulletins 269-275, inclusive, which collectively con- 
stitute the thirty-fourth report of the station; and announcements as to the 
work, publications, and equipment of the station. 

Quarterly bulletin of the Michigan Experiment Station (Mwhigan Sta. 
Quart. Bui. 1 (1919), No. S, pp. 147, figs. 16). — This contains the usual list of 
available bulleins and the following articles: Michigan Live Stock Improve- 
ment; Beef and Pork Production Prospects, by G. A. Brown; Use of the Over- 
shot Stacker in Michigan, by A. B. Cook; The Future of the Horse Market, by 
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R. S. Hudson; Where Sheep Should be Raised, by V. A. Freeman; Pasture 
Crops for Swine, by W, E. X Edwards; Spring Inoculation of Legumes, by C. 
Nobles; Vinegar Making and Its Troubles. — Vinegar Bees, by Z. Northrup; 
Pure Seed for Spring Sowing, by B. A. Hollister; Michigan Experiments on 
Beau Disease Control, by G, H. Coons ; The Dairy Outlook, by A. C. Anderson ; 
Roundworms of Swine, Ascarids, by W. L. Chandler; New Pests Which Have 
Established Themselves in the United States and for Which We Should be on 
the Lookout, by R. H. Pettit; Selecting the Tractor, and Multiple Hitches, 
both by H. H. Musselman; Stock Poisoning from Bad Silage, by W. Giltner; 
M. A. G. Exhibit at the 191S Inernational ; Pedigreed Oats, and Pedigreed 
Alfalfa Seed, both by F. A, Spragg; Does it Pay to Test Seed Corn? by C. R, 
Megee; Notes on Maple Sirup Making, and Planting Trees for Ornament and 
Profit, both by A, K. Chittenden; Progress in Blow Sand Control, by F. H. 
Sanford; kiost Cailed-for Varieties of Apples, Horticultural Notes, and Small 
Peach Crop in 191S, all by H. X Eustace; Culling the Poultry Flock, by C. H. 
Burgess; Commercial Fertilizers for 1919, by A. X Patten; Phosphorus for 
Spring Crops, and Let Us Preserve our Muck Soils, both by M. M. McCool; 
and Sterility in Cattle as a Comx)lication of Infectious Abortion, by E. T. 
Hallman. 

Address of B. F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, before the Governors’ 
Conference, Annapolis, Md., December 16, 1918 (U. S, Dept, Ag?',, Off, Bcc. 
Circ. 133 (1919), pp> 15 ). — This deals with such matters as Federal and State 
cooperation, the need of clear thinking in agricultural matters, the Government 
and guarantied wheat prices, land and the returning soldiers, recent helpful 
legislation in agriculture, improving rural health, the functions of State 
departments of agriculture, etc. 

Laws applicable to the United States Department of Agriculture, com- 
piled by 0. H. Gates (U. S. Dept. Agr., Off. Solicitor, 1911, 4. Sup., pp. ISl ). — 
This publication represents a revision of that previously noted (B. S. R., 33, 
p. 698), embracing legislation enacted from December 6, 1915, to September 8, 
1810, inclusive. 



NOTES 


Maryland Station. — Dr. A. G. McCall lias returned from service witli the Army 
Educational Corps in Prance, and has resumed ins duties in charge of soli 
IriYesti gat ions. 

Mississippi Station. — The substation located at McNeill will henceforth be 
conducted in cooperation with the Bureau of Animal Industry of the U. S. 
Department of xVgriciiiture. Special attention will be given to live stock, not- 
ably sheep and hogs, \^dth reference to conditions in southern Mississippi. 
S. W. Greene of the Department has been appointed in charge of the substation. 

The work formerly carried on at McNeill has been transferred to Poplarville, 
where E. B. Penis, as assistant director in charge, is engaged in experiments 
with forage crops and fertilizers. 

JSissoiiri University and Station. — H. O. Allison, associate professor of animal 
husbandry and animal husbandman, has been appointed farm adviser for the 
Soil and Crop Improvement Association of Livingston County, 111. 

Montana College. — President James M. Hamilton resigned July 7, and has 
l>een succeeded by Alfred Atkinson, professor of agronomy and agronomist. 

Cornell University. — ^The semi-centennial of the university was observed June 
20 to 22, the elaborate ceremonies including the unveiling of a statue of the 
founder, Ezra Cornell. 

A new chemistry building is to be built to cost about a million and a half 
dollars. The name of the donor has not yet been announced. 

Tennessee University and Station. — It is announced that President H. A. 
Morgan is to continue as dean of the college of agriculture and director of the 
station. J. D. Hoskins, dean of the college of liberal arts, has been appointed 
assistant to the president ; C. A. Willson, assistant dean of the college of agri- 
culture ; and C. A. Mooers, assistant director of the station. 

A gift of §25,000, by Miss Mary Boyce Temple, for conducting special agricul- 
tural tests by the division of agricultural extension, has been made public. 

Vermont University. — President Guy Potter Benton, for some time educational 
director of the American Army of Occupation in Germany^ has tendered Ms 
resignation as president of the university, elective July 1. 

WasMngton College and Station. — J. P. Fairbank, assistant professor and 
acting head of the department of agricultural engineering, has been made pro- 
fessor and head of the department. E. H. Steffen of the Forest Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has been appointed associate professor and 
head of the department of forestry. Koy O. Westley, instructor in agriculture 
at the School of Agriculture at Crookston, Minn., has been appointed instructor 
in farm crops. Joseph Passonneau, assistant in the office of markets, has been 
appointed director of that office vice Asher Hobson resigned. 

West Virginia Station. — The legislature has converted into a regular perma- 
nent grant the appropriation which two years ago was made as a special 
emergency fund on account of war conditions. In addition, $30,000 has been 
granted for farm buildings, roads, fences, and other improvements at Morgan- 
town, and $15,0(X) for the special needs of the Reymann Memorial Farms. It 
is expected to proceed with the building of additional barns immediately and 
the furnishing of the additional equipment needed. 

Director J. L. Coulter has returned from six months* service in Army educa- 
tional work in Europa 
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Witliin the past few months there has been organized, deTeloped, 
and brought to successfiii completion one of the most remarkable 
educational projects of years. This project was the establishment 
and operation of a comprehensive educational system for the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces in Europe. Of great interest to every 
American citizen, its achievements have been of special significance 
to educators, and in particular, because of the large place assigned 
to instruction in agriculture, to those associated with agricultural 
education. 

The bulk of the actual instruction provided was given in the spring 
of 1919, but efforts to formulate an educational program began much 
earlier. Toward the close of 1917, or soon after American troops 
began arriving in force in Europe, studies were commenced by Dr. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, secretary of Yale University, working under 
the auspices of the American University Union, to ascertain the 
conditions and the need and desire for educational work on the part 
of the soldiers and their commanding officers. Dr. Stokes reported 
after several months’ inquiries that there was a general desire for the 
promotion of educational opportunities, embracing common school 
studies, industrial and vocational work, agricultural education, and 
general university training, and with particular emphasis upon in- 
dustrial, vocational, and agricultural lines. 

In April, 1918, announcement was made of the sanction by Gen- 
eral Pershing of a broad educational movement, sponsored by the 
Y. M. C. A. but eventually to constitute a Department of Education 
as a component part of the Army. The purpose of this project was 
set forth as not only to increase the efficiency of the men while en- 
gaged in war but at the same time to prepare them for vocational 
usefulness after the war. 

Subsequently the Army Educational Commission of the Y. M. C. A. 
was appointed to organize the new undertaking. This commission 
consisted of Dr. John Erskine of Columbia University, chairman and 
ill charge of general collegiate instruction ; Mr. F. E. Spaulding, 
superintendent of schools in Cleveland, Ohio, in charge of general 
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edncation of sub-collegiate grade; and President K. L. Butterfield, of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, in charge of agricultural, 
vocational, and general technical education. A budget of fifteen 
million dollars was drawn up, of which several million dollars was 
estimated as needed for textbooks alone. Four-fifths of the funds 
were to be provided by the Y. M. C. A., and the remainder by the 
American Library Association, 

The organization of so vast an enterprise at top speed in a foreign 
land and under war conditions has been aptly described as a veritable 

adventure in education.” It was not, however, entirely a pioneer 
undertaking. Quite early in the war a system of instruction had been 
developed, apparently somewhat informally, in one of the Canadian 
divisions in France, and known as the University of Vimy Eidge, 
The object was announced as to equip men in active service for 
“ gi’eater efficiency in business, agriculture, and other great industries 
of the Dominion.” The instruction included lectures for large 
groups of men, class work with smaller groups, and individual in- 
struction for advanced students. 

Late in 1^17 what was known as IvhaJd College was organized by 
the Canadian Expeditionary Forces farther back of the lines, on a 
somewhat more formal basis with a chancellor, a senate, and an 
executive faculty. One of the eight departments of instruction was 
agriculture, "with lecturers, drawn mainly from the ranks, in animal 
husbandry, field husbandry, horticulture, farm bookkeeping, agri- 
cultural English, and poultry. A system of credit in Canadian in- 
stitutions for wmrk of college grade was arranged, and instruction 
through short practical courses was also provided at some twenty 
lecture centers in France and England. About five hundred thou- 
sand dollars was allotted by the Dominion Government for tlie main- 
tenance of this work, supplemented by about an equal amount from 
the Y. M. C. A. From October, 1917, to July, 1918, about nine 
thousand men had been eni'olled in the various departments. 

!Some attention had also been given to agricultural instruction in 
the British Army. In August, 1918, through the joint efforts of the 
Training Branch of the General Staff and the Directorate of Agii- 
cultural Production, the British Government located at Etrun, just 
outside the devastated area surrounding Arras, the First Army 
School of Agriculture. Here a farm of three hundred acres was fitted 
up, and demonstrations and other instruction provided through the 
winter to officers and men awaiting demobilization. This school was 
one of the first of a series of British educational enterprises. 

The suspension of hostilities on November 11, 1918, altered the pur- 
poses and plans of the American educational system to some extent, 
but intensified the demand for instruction on a comprehensive basis 
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during the many months before the return of the overseas men to this 
country could be completed. Efforts were accordingly increased to 
recruit from civil life the large administrative and supervisory force 
necessary and to provide the huge amount of textbooks, lectures, and 
illustrative material required. In this work educational institutions 
ill this country heartily cooperated. For instance, nearly every agri- 
cultural college granted leaves of absence to one or more members of 
its instruction, research, or extension staffs and assisted in other 
ways. The Federal Department of Agriculture contributed, through 
the States Kelations Service, a large amount of bibliographical ma- 
terial for use in preparing courses of study, as well as thousands of 
copies of Department publications, many of its lantern slides, sets 
of agricultural exhibits, and other matter. 

Organization in Europe proceeded along the main lines originally 
projected. Special provisions were also made for embarkation points, 
leave areas, the occupied region of Germany, and other localities at 
which large groups of men were assembled. 

The underlying purpose of the educational program was well set 
forth in the opening paragraph of a General Order of February 13, 
1919, instituting the instruction: "^^The commander-in-chief invites 
the attention of the organization commanders and of all officers in 
the American Expeditionary Forces to the importance of national 
education. This citizen army must return to the United States pre- 
pared to take an active and intelligent part in the future progress 
of our country* Educational and occupational training should, there- 
fore, be provided to meet the needs of the members of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in order that they may become better equipped 
for their future responsibility.” 

Provision was made for the detail of officers and men to participate 
in the instruction, and authorizing the Army Educational Commis- 
sion of the Y. M. C, A. to assist in every way possible in the develop- 
ment of the educational system. On April 16, 1919, the Army 
assumed full responsibility for the enterprise, enrolling the commis- 
sion and its workers as the Army Educational Corps. This action 
placed the project on a definite military basis, and greatly facilitated 
its rapid development. 

The instruction afforded was of various grades, the intention being 
to meet the diverse needs of the Army as adequately as possible. 
The apex of the system was the A. E. F. University at Beaune. The 
bulk of the men, however, receiving instruction were of course 
enrolled for sub-collegiate instimction, Chiefly at the many post and 
divisional schools. In addition numerous special agencies were 
developed. For instance, some of the most striking work in agricul- 
ture was done at the School of Agriculture at Allerey and the innur 
merable “farmers’ institutes” and “farmers’ clubs.” It has been stated 
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that there was probably not a single regiment among the hundreds 
of the American Expeditionary Forces which was not reached by 
some of these means. 

Mention should also be made of the arrangements for advanced 
instruction at the leading institutions of learning of the nations 
associated with tliis country in the war. Opiiortunity was afforded 
for details from the Army for the spring term of 191ff of about two 
thousand students at English universities, while the number enrolled 
in France has been estimated at four thousand. Some of these stu- 
dents were in agriculture, though the proportion of these is under- 
stood to have been comparatively small. 

In order to provide “college and technical training beyond that 
offered at divisional educational centers” there was established the 
A. E. F. University. This institution was located at Beaune, some 
twenty-five miles from Dijon and in the Cote-d’Or vineyard dis- 
trict of east central France. The site had been previously utilized 
as an American hospital center, so that a number of buildings were 
immediately available. An immense amount of additional construc- 
tion was still necessary, however, at the beginning of active opera- 
tions in March, 1919, much of which was carried on by the soldier- 
students themselves. Ultimately approximately five hundred build- 
ings were completed, mainly one-story structures of the barracks 
type 150 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, and some of the ready-made “quick 
erection” wooden type devised for general army use. One of the 
largest buildings was required for the library, this housing nearly 
five hundred thousand volumes supplied by the American Library 
Association, and comprising a surprising range of subjects and a 
wealth of bibliographical material. 

The university was organized into fourteen colleges, including 
agriculture, fine and applied arts, business, vocations, education, engi- 
neering, correspondence, journalism, law, letters and science, medi- 
cine and chemistry, music, and citizenship- The combined faculty 
numbered approximately five hundred, and the student enrollment 
reached a maximum of nearly eight thousand. 

The college of agriculture was among the largest and most com- 
pletely organized in the institution. The courses of instruction 
were arranged under four departments, animal husbandry, agron- 
omy, horticulture and forestry, and rural economics and sociology. 
These were further subdivided into about forty courses. The ani- 
mal husbandry courses covered the feeding and breeding of animals, 
dairying, poultry husbandry, and animal hygiene, and those in 
agronomy included farm crops, soils, fertilizers, and farm machin- 
ery. There were seven courses in hortictalture and forestry, dealing 
with forestry, vegetable gardening, orcharding, greenhouse man- 
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agemeiitj and floriculture. The courses in rural economics and soci- 
ology dealt with farm management, agricultural economics, rural 
organization and sociology, and comparative agriculture. There was 
also a general course in agriculture offered as an elective for stu- 
dents in other colleges of the university. 

The college was headed by Dean Hayward of the Delaware Col- 
lege as director, with Capt. E. N. Wentworth, formerly of the Iowa 
and Kansas colleges, as assistant director. The faculty numbered 
about fifty, nearly all of whom were originally from the instruction 
and extension forces of the agricultural colleges. A partial list of 
its members shows sixteen of these institutions represented, and 
might easily have been mistaken a few years ago for a roster of the 
staff of the Graduate School of Agriculture. 

The student body varied at different times, but reached a maxi- 
mum enrollment of over fifteen hundred and was even more com- 
posite than the faculty. Former agricultural college seniors from 
the Middle West rubbed elbows with prospective freshmen from 
New England or the South, and a captain from the Pacific coast 
sometimes found himself under instruction in stock judging or fruit 
gi'owing or rural sociology by a sergeant from New York or Penn- 
sylvania. This diversity of training and experience complicated 
the arranging of courses, but greatly added to the interest and value 
of recitations, conferences, club work, etc. 

A high school education or its equivalent, together with some farm 
or agricultural college experience, was required for admission to 
the college. In order to give an opportunity for advanced work, 
instruction in most subjects was divided into what were known as 
A, B, and C courses, corresponding to beginners’, intermediate, and 
more advanced grades. Certain prerequisites were set up for en- 
rollment in B and C courses, such as a minimum amount of chem- 
istry for advanced soils w'ork or of elementary genetics for some of 
the instruction in animal breeding. 

In quality, the student body ranked notably high. The average age 
of the students was probably not veiy much greater than in most col- 
leges, but they appeared considerably more mature and manifested a 
distinctive seriousness of purpose. Evidence of this is shown by the 
fact that in numerous instances where their military units were re- 
turned to this country during the spring students voluntarily elected 
to remain to complete their courses. It is stated that the mid-term 
reports showed less than twenty-five men in the entire college doing 
unsatisfactory work. 

In a general way the instruction was given much as in the agricul- 
tural colleges at home. Perhaps the most serious handicap en- 
countered was the absence 6i laboratories. Considerable equipment 
was available, however, in farm machinery, and French illustrative 
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material as to live stock, horticulture, soils, and other lines was util- 
ized as far as possible. Trips to farms, vineyards and gardens, cheese 
factories, and other rural enterprises were a distinctive and excep- 
tionally valuable feature of the work. Opportunity was thus af- 
ford to observe at first hand the intensive farming and other special 
methods used in France. One trip of particular interest was to the 
district of La Perche, the home of the Percheron horse, and another 
to the grape-growing sections of Burgundy. 

Closely coordinated with the college of agriculture was the uni- 
versity farm school at Allerey. This school was developed shortly 
after the opening of the university to provide instruction for soldiers 
who could not meet the college requirements for admission. It was 
located some fifteen miles from Beaune and, like the university, at 
the site of a former hospital center. Several hundred buildings, 
mostly of wooden construction, were hastily erected and instruction 
begun early in April. 

The school faculty numbered about ninetj^, supplied in part by the 
American Educational Commission, but mainly by details from the 
Army. Supervision of its operations was vested in the college of 
agriculture, with Mr. H, J. Baker, director of extension work in Con- 
necticut, as principal. 

The instruction provided in the school was restricted to subjects 
dealing directly with agriculture and country life, except for a prac- 
tical course in English. Animal husbandry, agronomy, horticulture, 
rural economics and sociology, and farm engineering comprised the 
principal courses. About half of the students were without previous 
farm experience, and a farm of about one hundred and fifty acres 
constituted an important asset of the school, providing two-hour 
practicums for each student in actual farm and garden practice. 

Ko fewer than eight thousand applications were received for en- 
rollment in the school. Accommodations were available, however, 
for only about three thousand students, making necessary a rigid 
selection of candidates. 

It is estimated that from five thousand to ten thousand men re- 
ceived agricultural instruction in the post and divisional schools of the 
Army, and this number would doubtless have been considerably 
larger but for the inability to obtain sufficient instructors. These 
schools offered elementary courses of six to twelve weeks, usually en- 
rolling from fifty to four hundred men each. They were held wher- 
ever available space could be obtained. In the occupied portion of 
Germany, abandoned agricultural schools were taken over in some in- 
stances and the surrounding land used for practical instruction. Live 
stock was sometimes secured for judging^ and visits of observation to 
nearby farms were of frequent occurrence. 
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Of the special forms of instruction developed by the educational 
forces particular mention should be made of the “ farmers’ institutes.” 
TliesCj as the name implieSy represented an adaptation of the well 
Imown farmers’ institutes of this country. This form of instruction 
was found to be peculiarly well suited to the conditions and was one 
of the first means to be employed. 

Early in January farmers’ institute teams were organized at sev- 
eral embarkation points, notably Bordeaux and Brest, and the cam- 
paign was subsequently extended throughout the forces. By April a 
corps of twenty-six specialists was at work from the American Edu- 
cational Commission, supplemented by scores of speakers drawn from 
the Army. In the Bordeaux region alone a staff of thirty-five work- 
ers was recruited. The number of men reached was correspondingly 
large. For the month of May it is estimated that four hundred insti- 
tutes were held of from one to three days each, with an aggregate 
attendance of at least one hundred and fifty thousand. Some of these 
were doubtless attracted to the sessions by way of diversion, but it is 
reported that many even of this class became greatly interested. For 
thousands it was their first contact with educational work in agri- 
culture. 

The special advantage of the institutes was of course their adapta- 
bility to a wide variety of conditions. Meetings were held at all 
hours of the day, even the mess hour. The aim was to deal with all 
phases of agriculture, but special emphasis was put on the relations 
of the returning farmer-soldier to his work and to the rural com- 
munity, and these discussions like the other instruction in rural 
economics and sociology are reported to have made particular appeal. 

Scarcely less noteworthy were the “ farmers’ clubs.” More than five 
hundred of these clubs were organized throughout the forces, includ- 
ing units at the college and school of agriculture and with an esti- 
mated aggregate enrollment of fully twenty thousand men. In a 
single division a membership of one thousand three hundred is re- 
ported. These clubs provided convenient units for group study and 
for arranging institutes and observation trips, in addition to their 
marked educational and social value in drawing together men of 
greatly varied exiDerience for this common purpose. In some cases 
these clubs were even continued on shipboard and in demobilization 
camps in this country. 

Under the auspices of the farmers’ club of the college of agricul- 
ture, a permanent organization has also been perfected called the 
American E. F, Farmers’ Club, including a Committee on Interna- 
tional Agriculture. Among other activities it is planned to establish 
this fall a periodical, to be known as World Agriculture and to be of 
interest to professional agricultural workers, farmers, and the gen- 
130002'’--19 2 
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eral public. It is announced that the cooperation of several men of 
world-wide reputation in agricultural leadership has already been 
assured. 

Early in May, 1919, the entire educational system was well under 
way, with arrangements perfected for an indefinite continuance and 
the extension of activities. So rapid, however, had been the with- 
drawal of the troops to this country that by June the situation was 
radically changed. The completion of the first term’s work on June 
7 marked the virtual close of the undertaking. 

An interallied rural life conference, including a rural life pageant, 
was held at Beaune early in June and brought together a group of 
educators of international reputation for the discussion of agricul- 
tural problems. The addresses of these leaders constituted an im- 
pressive and appropriate termination of the work of the college 
and school of agriculture. Soon afterward the Army Educational 
Corps was disbanded, instructors and students alike were on their 
way homeward, and the A. E. F. University and its associated activi- 
ties were added to the other memories of the war. 

It is difficult to believe, however, that the results of this great proj- 
ect will be wholly ephemeral or unimportant. Leaving aside the 
great gain to the Nation in helping to keep up the morale of the 
troops through many long months of waiting, the mental stimula- 
tion afforded instruction from a new corps of men in an unusual 
environment, and the great pedagogic value of the experiment to 
the Army and to educators generally, it would seem that the benefits 
to agriculture alone would have amply justified the enterprise. Who 
can estimate, for example, the number of men from agricultural 
colleges whose intentions to resume their education this fall have 
been thus crystallized into action? Or the much larger number pre- 
viously unfamiliar with agiiculture and its educational system wffiose 
interest has been aroused and whose whole life work has been re- 
directed ? Or the intangible but no less vital reaction upon the agri- 
cultural colleges themselves as instructors and students return from 
this novel undertaking? 

By way of conclusion attention may be drawn, though perhaps 
needle^ly, to one or two significant facts. The first is the tacit ac- 
ceptance by all concerned of agricultural education as an integral 
component in this elaborate educational program. Since at least 
twenty-five per cent of the American Expeditionary Forces were 
from farm homes this may not seem surprising, yet it may be seri- 
ously questioned whether the same prominence would have been so 
readily conceded a generation ago. 

In any case, it seems certain that nothing like the same success 
would have been secured under the conditions then prevailing. With- 
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out the substantial body of agricultural knoivledge acquired by the 
slow but fundamental labors of the experiment stations, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and other research agencies ; the develop- 
ment of strong faculties and sound pedagogic methods in the colleges 
of agriculture and associated institutions of learning ; and the train- 
ing and experience of a vast corps of extension workers, county 
agents, and others in man-to-man instruction of a type readily adapt- 
able to the emergency conditions, the accomplishments in agricul- 
tural education overseas would necessarily have been seriously re- 
tarded and restricted. As in our food production campaign, it was 
primarily because these institutions had been developed and strength- 
ened year after year that agricultural education was ready when 
the call came, and was able to play so worthy a part in this great 
enterprise. 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


AGRICULTIJRAL CHEMISTRY— AGEOTECEUY. 

TKe production and treatment of vegetable oilSy T.. W. Chalmers (London: 
€onstaMe d Oompany Ltd., 1918, pp. X/4-id0, pis. 9, figs. ^7). — ^TMs volume 
deals witb tlie production anti treatment of vegetable oiis> primarily from the 
engineer’s point of view. The material presented includes descriptions with 
accompansnng plates and diagrams of machinery for the various stages in the 
production of oils, and chapters on the refining of oils, the hydrogenation of oils, 
the generation of hydrogen, soap making, the recovery and rehning of glycerin, 
and the splitting of oils. 

In the chapter on extraction of oils by chemical solvents the relative merits 
of the pressure and solvent extraction processes are discussed, with reference 
particularly to the value of the resulting residue as a cattle feeding stuf^ and as 
a fertilizer. The author is of the opinion that with modern methods the earlier 
objections to the solvent process as yielding both cake and oils unfit for con- 
sumption are unfounded, and that the residue from the solvent extraction 
process can be used to better advantage than the press-cake as a fertilizer and, 
with proper control of the amount of oil left in the residue, e<iuaily toU as a 
feeding stu^. 

Vegetable fats and oils, L. E. Armfis, trans. by C. Salter (London: Bcott, 
G-reenwood d ^on, 1911, S. ed., rev. and enl., pp. XI +851, figs, 9$), — ^In the third 
English edition of this book, the preceding edition of which has been previously 
noted (E. S. E., 25, p. 801), the subject matter has been revised and enlarged 
by H. B, Stocks to include modem methods for the extraction and purification 
of vegetable fats and oils. 

Cl-ums and resins, their occurrence, properties, and uses, E. J. Pakey (Lopr 
don: Bir Isaac Pitman S Bom, Ltd., 1918, pp. VI+106, pi. 1, figs, 6), — ^This is 
a reference handbook on the occurrence, properties including analytical con- 
stants, and uses of the more important true resins, gum resins, true gums, ]>al- 
sams, and medicinal resins. 

The natural organic coloring matters, A. G. Perkhv and A. E. Everest 
{London and New York: Longunam, Green S Co., 1918, pp. XXn+855; rev. in 
Amlgsf, 44 (i9fl^)i 516, pp. 119, WO ). — ^TMs volume of the series of mono- 
graphs on industrial chemistry edited by E; Thorpe deals with the properties 
of the natural coloring matters, including a discussion of the facts which have 
led to a determination of their constitutions. The history of the employment of 
natural dyestuffs is traced in an introductory chapter. In the succeeding 
chapters the natural dyestuffs are grouped according to the constitution, where 
known, of their main tinctorial constituents. Where members of two widely 
distinct groups are present in the same plant, the description of the plant is 
given under the heading wMch from its present or past uses appears the more 
suitable. 

An appendix contains lists from various sources of Indian natural dyestuffs, 
natural dyes of the Philippines, British plants capable of dyeing mordanted 
110 
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wool, and leaves and flowers of wild and cultivated Biitisli plants capable of 
dyeing aiiiminum-mordanted cotton. 

Cliemical analyses of Logan blackberry (loganben'y) juiceS;, R. S. Hol- 
niNGSHEAB {U. S. Dept. Agr. Bui. 77S (1919), pp. 12).. — Tbe uses of tlie logan- 
berry, tlie manufacture of tiie juice for commercial purposes, and tbe results of 
a number of analyses are reported. 

It is pointed out that because of its pleasant flavor, loganberry juice is popu- 
lar as a beverage, while the berry is also used for making jams, jellies, and for 
soda fountain service. The jiiice is naturally so sour that it is considered nec- 
essary to dilute and sweeten it when used as a beverage, since the addition of 
sufficient sugar to mask the acid makes the product too sirupy to drink unless 
diluted. “The flavor and color of Logan blackberry juice permit a dilution 
with from 2 to 3 parts of water, and the addition of 1 part of sugar. As a 
rule, the sirups prepared for soda-fountain use are made by adding sugar to un- 
diluted juices, the composition running from about 1 part of juice and 1 part of 
sugar to, roughly, 3 parts of juice and 1 part of sugar.” 

In discussing the analyses it is stated that the Washington and Oregon juices 
differ considerably from those from California-grown berries. 

Tentative limits are proposed for Washington and Oregon-grown juice of 
minimum and maximum nonsugar solids of 2.8 and 3.92 per cent, ash 0.25 and 
0.43 per cent, and acids, as citric, of 1.42 and 2.33 per cent. For California 
juice the corresponding limits suggested are 3.06 and 3.74 per cent for nonsugar 
solids, 0.43 and 0.63 per cent for ash, and 1.06 and 1.96 per cent for acids, as 
citric. 

Tbe distribution of urease in tbe seeds of cereals, A. NIjmec (Biochem. 
Ztschr.,-91 (1918), No. 1-^2, pp. 12&-1S0). — ^Analytical data are given to prove 
the presence of the enzym urease in grains such as wheat, rye, barley, and oats, 
and the connection between the presence of urease and proteins yielding arginin 
on hydrolysis is pointed out. 

Agglutination, B. E. Buchanan (Jour. Bact., ^ (1919), No. 2, pp. 78-195, 
figs. S). — In this address delivered before the Society of American Bacteriolo- 
gists, December 27, 1918, the author discusses bacterial agglutination as essen- 
tially a colloidal phenomenon that can best be studied in the light of tbe modern 
work on colloidal and physical chemistry. An extensive list of literature refer- 
ences is appended. 

Tbe oxidation of ammonia, W. S. Landis (Chem. mid MetaUurg. Dugin., 20 
(1919), No. 9, pp. 470-477, figs. 5) . — ^A r§sum^ is given of tbe early investigations 
on the commercial oxidation of ammonia, followed by a discussion of the 
development of the cyanamid process as adopted in the Government nitrate 
plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

Commercial oxidation of ammonia to nitric acid, C.. L. Paesons (Jour. 
Indus, and Engin. Ghem., 11 (1919), No. 6 , pp. 541-552, figs. IS ). — ^This paper 
deals with past and present methods and apparatus for the oxidation of am- 
monia to nitric oxid for tbe production of nitric acid, including references to 
the method noted above. In particular the development of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines converter is discussed, and tables are given showing its efficiency. The 
principle of the converter is the catalytic action of four cylindrical super- 
imposed layers of platinum gauze so arranged inside tbe fire-brick lining of 
the converter that the inside surface is always reflecting against another red 
hot surface, no outside beat being required except that generated by tbe re- 
action itself. The results obtained in 160 determinations indicate that a 92 per 
cent efficiency with 10,5 per cent ammonia and with 200 eu. ft, per minute ca- 
pacity can be easily reached with this converter. 
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In conclusion the aiitlioi* discusses certain factors influencing the yield in all 
forms of apparatus using platinum as a catalytic agent for the oxidation of 
ammonia. 

Manual of the chemical analysis of rocks, H. S. Washington {Mew York: 
John Wileif d* Sons, Inc., 1919, 3'. ed, rev. and end, pp. XII-{-271, pi i)..— E^or 
the third edition of this manual (E. S. 11., 16y p. 638), the subject matter has 
been thoroughly revised and considerably enlarged by introducing some changes 
in details of procedure, including new methods, treating in miicli greater 
detail the methods previously described and placing more stress on the sources 
of error both in operations and in methods. 

A new indicator for acids and bases, M. Chaijvieree {Bui Soc. Chi-m. 
France, Jf. ser., 25 {1919), No. S, pp. 118, 119). — A filtered acfueous: extract of red 
beets is said to be a very sensitive indicator for acids and bases. The extract, 
which Is a violet-red, opalescent liquid, retains its color in the presence of 
acids and turns a deep yellow in the presence of alkalis. Test paper can not 
be prepared from it as the color is not taken up by the paper. 

The volumetric determination of sulphurous acid, T, J. I. Cbaig {Jour. Soc. 
Chem. Indus., 88 (1919), No. 8, p. 96T). — The method described consists in treat- 
ing a water solution of the sulphurous acid, sulphite, or bisulphite to be tested 
with a known excess of acidified hydrogen peroxid and determining the resid- 
ual hydrogen peroxid by titration with N/2 potassium permanganate. 

A method for the separation [and estimation] of formic, acetic, and lactic 
acids, I. Onodera {Bet\ Ohara Inst. Landw. Foi'sch., 1 {1917), No. 2, pp. 281- 
259; abs. in Jour. Chem. Soc. lLo7idon5, 114 {1918), No. 674, PP^ 461, 462).— 
The literature on the separation of the volatile fatty acids and lactic acid from 
mixed solutions is reviewed, and a new method is described which is said to be 
more satisfactory than previous methods and to lend itself equally well to the 
separation of the three acids from the fermentation products of organic ferti- 
lizers and to the determination of lactic acid alone. 

The essential features of the method are as follows : 

An aqueous solution of the sample is extracted with ether, neutralized with 
alkali, acidified with phosphoric acid, and distilled with steam. The distillate 
is conducted into alkali, partially evaporated in a vacuum, and neutralized 
with sulphuric acid. The resulting sample is divided into three portions, each 
of which is oxidized wdth alkaline potassium permanganate. In one portion the 
excess of permanganate is titrated with sodium thiosulphate, the amount of 
permanganate used determining the formic and lactic acids together. In an- 
other portion the lactic acid alone is determined by precipitation of the oxalic 
acid formed from it on oxidation as calcium oxalate. Acetic acid is estimated 
in the third oxidized portion by extracting the ether, diluting the extracted 
acid to 100 cc., and distilling the solution until 95 ce. of distillate has collected. 

Sodium sulphite analyses, E. O. Van Heitiin and W, Bertels (Arch. Rubber- 
cult. Nederland. Indie, 8 {1919), No. 1, pp. 16; Meded. Alg. Proefstat. Alg. Yer. 
Rubberplanters Oostkust Sumatra, Rubber Ser., No. 16 {1919), pp. 10). — The 
results are reported of analyses of 19 samples of sodium sulphite used as an 
anticoagulant for rubber latex. The analyses included the reaction on phenol- 
phthalein and content of sodium sulphate, sodium sulphite, and inclosed water 
and dirt The methods employed have been noted from a previous commiiiii- 
eation (E. S. R., 39, p. 413). 

The purest of the samples of crystallized sodium sulphite tested averaged 
40 per cent of pure sulphite (theoretical 50 per cent), while the best sample of 
the anhydrous salt contained only 80 per cent sodium' sulphite (theoretical 
100 per cent). The necessity for control of the material sold as pure sodium 
sulphite is pointed out 
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Estimation of cyanogen compotinds in concentrated ammonia liquor, P. E. 
Spielmann and H. Wooo {Jour, Hoc, Chem, Indus.^ 88 (1919) ^ No. 4t PP- 48T-~ 
Jf5T ), — The basis of the scheme of analysis outlined is (1) the conversion of the 
ammoniunL thiocyanate into ferric thiocyanate and measurement in a tint- 
ometer of the depth of color obtained, and (2) the interaction of a further 
quantity of the original liquid with ammonium polysulpliid, which converts 
the ammonium cyanid originally present into ammonium thiocyanate, and the 
estimation of the total ammonium thiocyanate as ferric thiocyanate. The dif- 
ference between the resuits obtained in (1) and (2) is a measure of the 
quantity of cyanid originally present. 

The method is described in detail, including the preparation of standard 
colors and the use of the Lovibond tintometer. 

Eat extraction apparatus, E. Griffiths-Jones {Analyst, 44 {1919), No. 515, 
pp. 45-47, fig. 1 ) . — ^Tiie apparatus, which was designed for use when the ordi- 
nary Soxhlet apparatus is not available, consists of an ordinary vertical con- 
denser, the lower end of which passes through two corks, the upper one to 
serve as a connection, for the extraction flask and the lower one for the recep- 
tion of the extraction thimble. A side tube passes just through the upper 
cork, upward and parallel with the condenser, and then down the condenser 
tube to approximately the level of the water intake. The material to be ex- 
tracted is placed in an ordinary extraction thimble covered with a plug of 
cotton wool and fitted over the lower cork. The condenser is then connected 
with an extraction flask containing the solvent and the extraction carried 
out over an electrically heated sand bath. 

The extraction is said to be more rapid than with the ordinary type of 
Soxhlet and to require less of the solvent. 

Acidimetric titration of grain extracts and amino acids in the presence of 
alcohol, V. BmcKNEB {Jour. Biol. GKem., 38 {1919), No. 2, pp. 245-254, figs* 2). — 
A study at the Bureau of Chemistry, XJ. S. Department of Agriculture, of the 
cause of the change in acidity of grain extracts on the addition of alcohol led 
to the conclusion that the increased acidity noted is due to the fact that 
amino acids, which in aqueous solution are nearly neutral to phenolphthalein, 
react distinctly acid in the presence of alcohol. It is pointed out that this fact 
should be taken into account when making acidimetric titrations in alcoholic 
liquids containing amino compounds, such as various animal or vegetable ex- 
tracts. 

Meat extracts, their composition and identification, J, A. Emery and E. B. 
Henley {Jour. Agr. Research [U. S.], 17 {1919), No. 1, pp. 1-17). — ^TMs investi- 
gation was conducted at the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, to obtain information regarding differences in composition of 
meat extracts prepared from muscle tissue, livers, spleens, hearts, cured-meat 
cook water, roast-beef soak water, and bones, all of which materials have been 
used in recent years in the commercial manufacture of heef-extract. 

The extracts used in the investigation were prepared in the meat extract 
department of a large commercial establishment according to the method ordi- 
narily used, and also in the laboratory on a smaller scale but as far as possible 
in the same way. The extracts prepared in the laboratory were identical in 
physical appearance and organoleptic properties with those obtained by the 
commercial process. The methods employed in the analysis of the extracts 
were essentially those of Street et al. previously noted (E, S. E., 20, p. 959). 

The quantitative results, which are presented in tabular form, show the 
following characteristic differences depending upon the nature of the extract: 

“Liver extracts are low both in total nitrogen and ‘meat-base' nitrogen, 
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have a low inorganic pliosphoms to total pliosphonis ratio, are very low in 
total creatinin, and as a rule are very high in nonnitrogenoiis organic matter. 

“Spleen extracts are high in total nitrogen, low in ‘meat-base’ nitrogen, 
very low in ereatinin, and lower than other extracts, liver excepted, in the 
inorganic-phosphorus to total-phosphorus ratio. 

“ Heart extracts are low in total nitrogen as compared with chiich and plate 
extracts, but much higher than liver. They contain considerable noniiitro- 
genous organic matter, being next to liver extracts in this respect. Heart 
extracts differ from liver and spleen extracts in total ereatinin and in ‘ meat- 
base ’ nitrogen, the latter comprising at least 50 per cent of the total nitrogen 
in heart extracts. 

“Pickle and cured-meat extracts are readily identified by the invariable 
presence of nitrates. . . . The quantity of total phosphorus present in -such 
extracts is vei'y small. In other respects cured-meat extracts are found to 
resemble true-meat extracts. Fickle extracts contain rather less ereatinin 
than true-meat extracts. 

“ Chuck and plate extracts run high in total nitrogen, ‘ meat-base ’ nitrogen, 
and total ereatinin and have a high inorganic-phosphorus to total-phosphorus 
ratio, 

“The bone extracts prepared commercially and the extract prepared from 
roast-beef soak water resemble chuck and plate extracts.’’ 

Marked differences w^ere also noted in the physical properties of color, 
texture, and “shortness,” (an extract being termed “short” when it breaks 
quickly and easily upon testing its elasticity). Liver extracts are very dark 
brown, forming a red solution with a trace of fluorescence, and are gummy. 
Spleen and bone extracts are light chocolate or yellow-brown and are very 
“short.” The other extracts are lighter than the liver extract but darker 
than the spleen extract and are usually very “short.” Their solutions are 
dark but are not fluorescent. 

In addition to the quantitative differences qualitative differences have been 
noted and made the basis of tests for the identification of liver and spleen ex- 
tracts either when pure or in the absence of any considerable proportions of 
true meat extracts. These include an acetic-acid test suggested by B. M. 
eshapin for distinguishing spleen extract by the bulky yellowish-white precipi- 
tate formed; the Molisch test, which indicates the presence of liver extract; 
and the copper test, applied to the ash, a positive result indicating liver ex- 
tract The presence of copper is also indicated by the greenish tint of the ash. 

It is stated in conclusion that complete identification of an extract can be 
made by the following determinations: Total solids, ash, sodium chlorld, 
total FsOb inorganic FsOs, total nitrogen, “meat-base” nitrogen, preformed 
ereatinin, creatin, Molisch test, acetic-acid test, test for starch and sugar if 
the Molisch test is positive, test for nitrates, and test of ash for copper. 

A new method for the determination of vanillin in vanilla extract, A. W. 
Box and G. P. PnAiSANCE (Amer. Jour. Pharm., 91 (1919), No. S, pp. 1S7-170). — 
The authors at the Iowa Experiment Station have applied the methods pre- 
viously noted (B. S. R., 36, p. BIS) for the determination of furfural to the 
determination of vanillin in vanilla extract. 

Thiobarbiturie acid in the presence of 12 per cent hydrochloric acid was found 
to give with vanillin a vermillion-colored precipitate. The method is not ap- 
plicable to artificial extracts containing caramel as a coloring matter. Caramel 
is ^id to be easily detected by the brown precipitate formed on addition of 
phloroglucinol to the clarified extract containing 12 per cent hydrochloric acid. 
The use of lead acetate as a clarifying agent was found not to interfere with 
the determination. 
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Evaluation of coconut and palm oils, Vizern and GS-uillot {Ann, €Mm, 
Analyt., 2, ser,, 1 (1919), No. k, pp. 111-119), — The authors point out that it is 
irrational to calculate the acidity of coconut and palm oils in teims of oleic 
acidj and suggest that the eyaluation of the acidity of these oils should be made 
on the basis of the mean molecular weights of their acids, SOS for coconut oil 
and 222 for palm oil. 

A revision of the copper phosphate method for the titration of sugar, 
0. Fomn and E. C. Peck (Jour, Biol, Cheni., 38 (1919), No, 2, pp, 281-291), — On 
account of divergent results obtained in the copper phosphate method of Eolin 
and IJcEllroy (E. S. B., 38, p. 614) for determining sngar, due to variations in- 
troduced by different individuals in the manner of preparing the salt mixtures, 
the exact technique for preparing the mixture in order to obtain concordant re- 
sults is described. This involves first mixing the phosphate and thiocyanate 
thoroughly in a mortar until the thiocyanate has abstracted enough water from 
the phosphate to give a solution, to which the sodium carbonate is then gi-adn- 
ally added. 

A slight modification of the method is described which is said to eliminate the 
small loss of copper due to reduction by the thiocyanate. This is accomplished 
by adding 1 cc. of saturated sodium carbonate to 5 cc. of the copper sulphate so- 
lution before adding the salt mixture (4 or 5 gm.). This requires the use of a 
5.11 per cent solution of copper sulphate in place of the 6 per cent solution pre- 
viously employed. 

A few observations of value in connection with the titration are given, includ- 
ing certain time restrictions. The modification described is said to be applicable 
also to the determination of lactose in milk. 

Analysis of commercial saccharin, I— II, H. D. Bichmond and C. A. Hell 
(Jour. Bog, Cliem. Indus,, 87 (1918), No, 14, pp- 24ST-249T; S8 (1919), No, 2, 
pp. ST-IOT), — Two papers are given. 

I. The estimation of o-hen^oylsulp7ionimid p'om the ammonia produced hy 
mid hydrolysis, — The methods commonly employed for estimating commercial 
saccharin are discussed, and a method developed as the result of a study of the 
defects of the present methods is described, the technique of which is as follows : 

Ten cc. of 7.5 N NaOH is boiled for 2 minutes with 0.6104 gm. of saccharin. 
Fifteen cc. of 10 N HCl is then added and the solution boiled for 50 minutes un- 
der a reflux condenser. After the heating is completed, 75 cc. of cold water is 
added and a current of air passed through the upper part of the flask to remove 
any acid vapor. Fifteen cc. of 7.5 FT NaOH is added carefully?' and the ammonia 
distilled Into an absorption flask, in which is placed 20 cc, of N/5 HGl. After 
about 70 cc. is distilled, the solution is titrated with N/10 alkali, using methyl 
red as indicator. 

The method is said to be rapid, convenient, and accurate, 

II. The detection and estimation of impurities, — A discussion Is given of the 
tests ill use for determining the impurities of most common occurrence in sac- 
charin, including moisture, mineral matter, 2 ?-sulpiionaminobenz€ic acid, o-sul- 
phonaminobenzoic acid, o-toluenesuiphonamid, lead and arsenic, melting point, 
ammonia, easily carbonizable organic matter, sweetness, and the French Codex 
identification test. 

Eetenaination of the amylolytic power of saliva, L. Grimbebt (Jour, 
Tfmrm, et OMm,, 7. ser,, 19 (1919), No, 8, pp, 244^250; Vompt, Bend, Boe, Biol, 
[Paris}, 82 (1919), No, 9, pp. 812-313),. — ^The author recommends a standardi- 
sation of the experimental conditions to be observed in determining the amylo- 
lytic power of saliva in order that results obtained may have a comparative 
value, and outlines the proposed technique. 
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Colorimetric determination of tlie nonprotein nitrogen of the ’blood "by 
Nessler^s reagent, A. Oeigaut and F, OuiSbin (Goynpt. Rend. Soc. Biol. {Paris], 
81 (1918), No. 22, pp. 1139-^1142 ). — ^The method employed is essentially that of 
Folin and Denis (E. S. R., 36, p, 316). Trichloracetic acid is used in place of 
metaphosphoric acid as the protein precipitant. The preparation of the reagents 
employed is described in detail. 

A precise method for the determination of small quantities of urea in 
blood, A. Geioaut and F. Gheein {Gompt. Rend. Boc. Biol. [Paris], 82 (1919), 
No. i, pp. 25-27). — The process described is one of direct nesslerizatioii, but is 
said to differ from that of Folin and Denis (E. S. R., 36, p. 317) by a more ener- 
getic action of the urease, a more simple and rapid process of clariffcation, and 
the nse of a more concentrated Kessler’s 1 ‘eagent. The nrease preparation con- 
sists of a suspension of 1 gm. soy bean flour and 6.4 gm. acid sodium phosphate 
in 100 cc. of distilled water. Trichloracetic acid is used as the precipitating 
agent. The reagents are prepared as described in the article noted above. 

Procedure for the volumetric micro determination of lipoids, I. Bang (Bio- 
cheni. ZtscJir., 91 (1918), No. l-B, pp. 86-103). — ^A method of determining fats 
and other lipoids is described which depends upon the fact that such sub- 
stances reduce chromic acid quantitatively. The excess chromic acid is de- 
termined by titration with thiosulphate after addition of potassium iodid. The 
paper discusses with, accompanying data the application of the method to the 
determination of fats and soaps, cholesterins, eholesterin esters, and phos- 
phatids. 

To determine eholesterin in the presence of fat, use is made of the fact that 
on the addition of a digitonin solution eholesterin digitonid is formed, which is 
insoluble in petroleum ether and can be separated from the fat which re- 
mains in solution. Cholesterin esters can be separated from neutral fats or 
phosphatids through the greater resistance of the former to hydrolysis and the 
insolubility in petroleum ether of the soaps formed by the hydrolysis of the 
fats. A similar method is used to separate cholesterin esters from phosphatids. 

The micro determination of blood lipoids, I. Bang (Bioclieni. Ztsehr., 91 
(1918), No. S-4y PP- 235-256). — ^This paper discusses in detail the application of 
the method noted above to the determination of the blood lipoids, including 
neutral fats, eholesterin, cholesterin esters, and phosphatids. The method is 
said to give very accurate results for total lipoids, neutral fat, and dioiesterin, 
hut not so exact results for cholesterin esters, and phosphatids. 

The evaporation of vegetables, W. V. Ceuess (Mo. Bui. Gal State Com. 
Sort., 8 (1919), No, 3, pp. 93-100, figs. 8). — ^This is a general article on the sub- 
ject, including a discussion of the ad%mntages and disadvantages of evaporated 
vegetables; descriptions of types of evaporators for industrial production, for 
community operation, and for home use; and directions for the preparation of 
vegetables for evaporation, temperature and air control during the process, 
and packing and storing of the dried vegetables. 

The sun drying of vegetables, G. L. C. Howaed (Fmit Bxpt. Bta. Quetta 
[India] But. 8 (1918), pp, 20, fig. 1). — ^This bulletin, which presents the results 
of an investigation of methods for the sun drying of vegetables in the arid cli- 
mate of Quetta, India, contains information of general interest in connection 
with the dehydration of vegetables. The main principles of successful drying 
are considered to he rapidity of drying, and treatment of the fresh material by 
some form of heat, upon which depends the toughness or tenderness of the 
resulting product. 

General directions are given for the preparation of the material, for the 
heating processes of steeping, scalding, or steaming, for drying, and for storage 
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and transportation of the dried product. Compression of the dried Yegetables 
into bricks is recommended in the case of the more bulky vegetables and a 
simple hand press for the purpose is described and illustrated. 

Special directions are given for the drying of French beans, cabbage, egg- 
plant, carrots, peas, kohl-rabi, onions, potatoes, spinach, tomatoes, turnips, and 
several native vegetables. General and special directions are included for cook- 
ing the dried products. It is emphasized that all the vegetables, even those 
which are ordinarily fried, must he boiled after soaking. 

Simp from sugar beets, T. S. Pabsons {Wyo, Farm Bui., 8 {1918), No. 5, pp. 
67, 68). — It is stated that a satisfactory sirup can be made on a small scale by 
boiling thinly sliced sugar beets for four hours in sufficient water to cover, 
to which has been added one tablespoonful of white vine vinegar for each 
beet. The liquid is then strained oft and evaporated to a sirup. It is esti- 
mated that 10 sugar beets will make sirup equivalent in sweetening power to 
1 lb. of sugar. In Scotland the beet sirup is used quite extensively in Jam 
making. The fruit is added to the liquid after straining and the mixture 
boiled down until the required consistency of the Jam is reached. 

Utilization of Amm as a food and for the manufacture of starch, glucose, 
and alcohol, E. Pantaneixi Bper. Agr. Jtal., 51 (1918), No. 1-2, pp. 69- 

82, pi. 1 ) — ^The possibility is suggested of utilizing the rhizomes of Arum macu- 
latum and A. Ualmmi, two species of Arum growing wild in Italy, as a food 
for man and for domestic animals, or as a commercial source of starch. From 
laboratory tests it was estimated that a yield of 20 per cent starch, 20 per 
cent glucose, or 11 per cent ethyl alcohol could be obtained on a commercial 
scale. 

The preparation of xylose from corncobs, K. P. Moneoe {Jour. Amer. Cliem. 
Bog., 41 {1919), No. 6, pp. 1002, 1003). — ^The method of preparing xylose from 
corncobs, as described by Hudson and Harding (E. S. E.., 40, p. 17), has been 
improved by removing the adhesive gum by digestion with dilute alkali at 
100° C. The residue yields on acid hydrolysis from 8 to 10 per cent of crystal- 
line xylose of a quality superior to that obtained by the previous methods. 
The technique of the method is described in detail. 

Salvaging rain-damaged prunes, W. V. Ceuess {Valifornia Bta. dro. 212 
{1919), pp. 11, figs. S).. — The purpose of this circular is to call attention to the 
damage to the California prime crop by the September rains of 1918, which 
destroyed at least 50 per cent of the value of the prune crop, causing a loss 
of probably not less* than $5,000,000, and to offer suggestions for avoiding 
such a loss in the future. 

Sulphuring the fruit on the trays for two or three hours, using hoods simi- 
lar to thee one described by Bioletti (E. S-. B,, 41, p. 15), was found to check 
the mold and yeast growth which caused most of the damage, and to make 
it possible to dry the fruit without artificial heat. Fruit dried in this way is 
said to be of a lighter color than fruit dried in the usual way but to be salable 
and of excellent flavor. 

Investigations of the utilization of damaged fruit for alcohol, vinegar, and 
sirup manufacture, and for hog feed are reported which indicate that in no 
case would the returns be very large. Good results were obtained in the 
use of damaged prunes in hog feed, provided no more than 15 per cent was 
incorporated in the feed. 

Evaporators for prime drying, W. V., Cbuess {Galifornia Bta. Giro. 213 
{1919), pp. SO, figs. 18). — This circular gives the results of a study of the prin- 
cipal evaporators in California, with a view to their more extended use in 
supplementing sun drying during such emergencies as noted above, Better 
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results are said to be obtained with the evaporators than with sulphuring, 
although the initial cost of an evaporator is much greater. It is pointed 
out, however, that the initial cost of an evaporator is only a fraction of the 
loss during one rainy season such as that of 1918. 

A short discussion is given of the theory of evaporation and general prin- 
ciples and defects of some present evaporators, followed by detailed descrip- 
tions with specifications of the Oregon tunnel evaporator, an air-blast evap- 
orator for wooden trays, and the small Young stack evaporator. General de- 
scriptions are given of the kiln evaporator, Watsonville stack evaporator, and 
the. Anderson tunnel evaporator. 

Attention is called to the necessity in designing an evaporator of making 
provision for sufficient heat production and radiating surface, good air circu- 
lation, and control of temperature. For the small dry-yard, the Young type 
of small stack evaporator is recommended, and for the average-size yard, 
the Oregon tunnel evaporator. Where wooden trays are to be used the air- 
blast evaporator is considered best. 

Scientific methods in the production, classification, and manufacture of 
rubber, G. Taist Pelt, {l7ist Colon. Mwi'mille, Bui. Caoutchoucs, No. 1, {1919) ^ 
pp. 51 ). — This bulletin discusses the priimipal operations connected with the 
exploitation of rubber from the production to the manufactured objects, with 
a view to introducing a more scientific control of the various processes. As 
a means to this end, the author recommends the establishment of laboratories 
on the plantations, the, collaboration, of the scientific staff of the plantation 
with the special laboratories, both nonoffieial and official, in the producing 
countries, the establishment of scientific standards for estimating the value 
of rubber, the creation of a scientific organization for the study of questions 
applying to the rubber industry, and the collaboration of this organization 
with the teclinical service of the rubber factories. 

mTEOEOLOGY. 

# ^ 

B»elatioix between vegetative and frostless periods, J. B. Kxnceb {U, 8. Mo, 
Weather Bev., Jf7 {1919), No>. 2, pp. 106-110, pis. 8, figs, 5 ). — ^The relation be- 
tw’een the frostless period and the length of the period during which the mean 
daily tempex^ature is 48° P. or above is discussed on the basis of a series of 
eight charts showing (1) the average dates in spring when the daily mean 
temperature rises to 43°, (2) the dates in autumn when it fails below that 
value, (3) the average number of days when the mean daily temperature is 43° 
or higher in different sections of the country, (4) the normal mean daily tem- 
perature on the average date of the last killing frost in spring for all regular 
Weather Bureau stations in the United States, (5) similar data for fall frosts, 
(6) and (7) the average number of days in spring and fall, respectively, by 
which the potential growing season is shortened by frost, and (8) the total 
number of days that the average frostless season is shorter than the vegetative 
period. 

It is shown that the advent of the vegetative period in the average year 
ranges from February 1 in the northern part of the Gulf States to May 1 in 
t extreme upper Michigan and northern New England, and that this period comes 
to an end, on the average, about the middle of October in the extreme northern 
districts, but continues till the end of the year in the South. The length of 
the period ranges from less than 180 days in the extreme north and in the 
central and northern portions off the Rocky Mountain region, to 365 clays in the 
South Atlantic and Gulf districts, and also in the central and southern Pacific 
coast sections. 
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Tile normal daily marcli of temperature is closely allied witli the annual 
march in establishing the vegetative period. In most of the country the average 
frost-free date in spring corresponds to a mean daily temperature of from 52 
to 66°, except along the central and north Pacific coast, the region of the Great 
Lakes, and along the middle and north Atlantic seaboard, vrhere the tempera- 
tures are lower. Similar data for fall frosts are in close agreement with those 
for spring frosts. In limited areas, however, the first fail frost occurs on the 
average while the mean daily temperature is a degree or two higher than is 
necessary to cause a cessation in spring frosts in an average year. “Consid- 
ering the records for all stations throughout the country the mean daily tem- 
perature on the average date of the last killing frost in spring is 52.1°, and 
on the average date of the first in fall it is 52.6°. . . . Owing to the fact that 
these temperatures corresponding to the average frost dates are so uniform, 
it is possible to determine very closely the average frost dates from the mean 
daily temperatures. . . . 

“The only locality in w^hicli the frostless season is longer than the vegetative 
period is comprised in a small area along the north Pacific coast. In most 
of Washington, portions of upper Michigan and much of Minnesota, as well 
as along the north Atlantic seaboard, killing frost shortens the vegetative period 
by less than 20 days, but in much of the central portion of the country the 
difference in the two periods ranges from 40 to 60 days. From Tirginia, Ken- 
tucky, IMissouri, and Oklahoma southward this difference increases rapidly 
from 60 to more than 100 days in the northern portions of the Gulf States. 
Southward from the upper Mississippi Valley to southern Arkansas the differ- 
ence increases from 20 to 100 days, or from less than one to -more than three 
months. 

Increase of precipitation with, altitude, A. J. Heney (U. S, Mo, Weather 
Rev,, 4*^ (1919), No. 1, pp. SS-^1, figs. ^). — ^Reviewing observations bearing upon 
this subject in different parts of the world, the author concludes that “the 
main features of the precipitation-altitude relation are essentially as follow^s : 

“The trend of the mountains must be in such a direction as to cause an 
ascent of the air masses which encounter them. Mountain systems whose axes 
are parallel, or nearly so, with the direction of the rain winds cause little or 
no increase in precipitation. 

“The inclination of the slope of the mountain is of great importance; the 
steeper the slope, other things being equal, the greater the precipitation. The 
quantity of rain or snow which falls anywhere is also conditioned upon the 
initial temperature and relative humidity of the air at the beginning of the 
ascent. Obviously, it also depends, in no small degree, upon the duration of 
the winds from the rain quarter, or, in other words, upon the rate of move- 
ments of the atmospheric disturbance with which the rain winds are 
associated. 

“ The altitude of the zone of maximum precipitation appears to vary slightly 
with latitude, being lowest in the Tropics — a little less than 1,000 meters — and 
highest in temperate latitudes, say, betw^een 1,400 meters and 1,500 meters. It 
has also a seasonal variation, being highest in summer and lowest in winter.” 

The rainfall of France; Variations with altitude, B. Mathias (Compt. Rend. 
Acad. ScL IParishi 168 (1919), Nos. 2, pp. 105-108; 4, pp. B39-^242; 7, pp. 358-- 
360, fig. 1; ahs. in Rev. 8ci. [EuHs], 57 (1919), No. 2, pp. 61, 62, < U. B. Mo. 
Weather Rev., 47 (1919), No. 1, p. 41) --—The author concludes from observations 
at different places and altitudes that “the precipitation-altitude relation in 
France may be expressed closely with the formula, R—Bi+feA — in which 
R represents the rainfall in millimeters at altitude A (in meters), Ri the rain- 
fall at a lowland station, h the eoeflicient of increase with altitude, and fc' A® a 
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term to take care of tlie decrease of rainfall above a certain elevation. For 
tbe Piiy du Dome, and probably for tbe rest of France, ¥ is 1/20,000; thus, 
tlie formnla becomes, E=Ei+?cA— i (A/10O)l” 

On a map of Prance tbe antbor shows the values of h for each Department. 
h varies uniformly with latitude, ranging from 0.5 in the Pyrenees (latitude 
43®) to 1.2 in the north (latitude 50®)/^ 

The rainfall may vary widely with the position and altitude of the rain 
gauge on a given parallel of latitude, but if the gauges are sufficiently numerous 
the algebraic sum of the valuations is zero. 

Urban v. suburban temperatures, X W. Beuway (U. Mo. IVeather Rev., 
47 (1919), No. 1, pp. 28, 29). — Reviewing briefly records made at Battery Park, 
New York City, and Mount Yernon, N, Y., the author reaches the general con- 
clusion that “ suburban days "are somewhat warmer and suburban nights are 
somewhat cooler than urban days and nights.’* He agrees with Kimball’s view 
that the blanket of moisture, smoke, and dust over a city tends to prevent 
radiation of heat at night, and during the day arrests much of the heat which 
reaches the suburban station.” 

Classification of clouds (U. S. Dept. Agr., ’Weath&i* Bur, [1919], pp. [15], pis. 
12), — ^This is a series of colored plates with brief explanatory matter to aid 
observers in the identification of the several doud forms, namely, cirrns, cirro- 
stratus, cirro-cumulus, alto-cumulus, alto-stratus, strato-cumiilus, nimbus, 
cumulus, cumulo-nimbus, stratus, fracto-stratus, and fracto-cumulus, according 
to the international system of classification. A table of measurements of 
heights of clouds at different places, namely, Potsdam 1S96-97, Blue Hill 
1890-91 and 1896-97, Toronto 1896-97, Washington 1896-97, Allahabad (India) 
1896-97, and Manila 1896-97, is also given. 

Monthly Weather Review (U. Mo. Weather Rev,, 47 (1919), Wos. 1, pp. 
64, pis. 17, figs. 19; 2, pp. 65-142, pis. 17, figs. S3). — ^In addition to weather fore- 
casts, river and flood observations, halo phenomena, and seismological reports 
for January and February, 1919; lists of additions to the Weather Bureau 
Library and of recent papers on meteorology and seismology; notes on the 
weather of the months; solar and sky radiation measurements at Washington, 
D. C., during January and February, 1919; condensed climatological sum- 
maries ; and the usual climatological tables and charts, these numbers contain 
the following articles: 

Wo. 1. — ^Work of the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory at Calama, 
Chile, by 0. G. Abbot; Terrestrial Weather and Solar xictivities, by G. F. 
Marvin; Influence of the Solar Eclipse of June 8, 1918, upon Radiation and 
Other Meteorological Elements (illiis.), by H. H. Kimball and S. P. Fergusson ; 
Proposed Magnetic and Allied Observations During the Total Solar Eclipse of 
May 29, 1919, by L. A. Bauer ; Simultaneous Occurrences of Lunar Halos and 
Coronas, by C. F. Brooks; Lunar Halo and Paraselenic Circle Observed at 
Colony, Wyo* ; Notes on the Comparison of Anemometers Under Open-air Condi- 
tions, by A. K. Shaw; Southern California Windstorm of November 24-26, 
1918 (Ulus.), by F. A. Carpenter; The Terrific Windstorm on Mount Wilson, 
Cal, November 24-26, 1918' (iUus.), by W. P. Hoge; A New Altitude Record 
(reprinted) ; Urban v. Suburban Temperatures, by J. W. Redway (see above) ; 
Evaporation in the Canal Zone (illus.), by H. G. Cornthwaite; Evaporation 
Compared With Yapor Pressure Deficit and Wind Yelocity (Ulus.), by E. S. 
Johnston; Increase of Precipitation with Altitude (Ulus.), by A. J. Henry 
(see p, 119) ; Altitude Relations of Rainfall in France, by E. Mathias (abs.) ; 
The Conservancy Weather and Flood Warning Service (reprinted) ; and Gen- 
eral Classification of Meteorological Literature, by 0. F. Brooks (see p. 121). 
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NO'. 2 * — Tran S' Atlantic Flight from the Meteorologist’s Point of View (illus.)» 
by W. E. Gregg; The Plight of Aircraft and the Deflective Influence of the 
Earth’s Eotation (iilus,), by C. F. Marvin; United States Still Holds Airplane 
Altitude Kecord (reprinted) ; Air Bontes to Australia (iilus.), by <1. Taylor; 
Report of the British Civil Aerial Transport Committee, by W. B. Gregg (rev.) ; 
Meteorology During and After the, War, by H. G. Lyons (extracts) ; Meteoro- 
logical Service of the Army, by G. O. Squier (reprinted) ; [Bibliography of 
papers by R. DeC. Ward, on, Influence of Weather on Military Operations], by 
M. Welch; Measurements of the Solar Constant of Radiation, by 0. G. Abbot; 
The Direction of Rotation of Cyclonic Depressions (iilus.), by J. S, Dines; 
Additional Note on Clockwise and Counterclockwise Cyclonic Motions with Ap- 
plication to the Plight of Aircraft, by C. P. Marvin ; Weather Maps in London 
Newspapers (rev.) ; Congress of Scandinavian Geophysicists in Gothenburg, 
August 28-31, 1018. by H. Pettersson; Weather Forecasting (iilus.), by V. 
Bjerknes; On the Structure of Moving Cyclones (iilus.), by J. Bjerknes; Pos- 
sible Improvements in Weather Forecasting, by V. Bjerknes; Synoptic Study of 
Hydrographical Phenomena (illns.), by H. Pettersson; Notes on the Fluctua- 
tions of Mean Sea Level in Relation to Variations in Barometilc Pressure, by 
T. B. Franklin Cabs.) ; The Effect of Wind on Sea Level (extract) ; An Instru- 
ment for Accurate and Rapid Density Measurements on Board Ship, by A. L. 
Th liras (abs.) ; An Electrical Instrument for Recording Sea Water Salinity, 
by E. E. Weibel and A. L. Thuras (abs.) ; William Allingham (reprinted) ; 
Captain MelviEe Willis Campbell Hep worth (reprinted) ; Relation between 
Vegetative and Frostless Periods (ilus.), by J, B. Kincer (see p. 118) ; and 
Weather Control of the Periodical Cicada, by W. E. Hurd. 

Climatological data for the United States by sections (U. 8?. Dept, Agr., 
Weather Bur. Glimat. Data, 6 {1919), Nos. 1, pp. 211, pis, 4 PP- 

pis. figs, 2), — These volumes contain brief summaries and detailed tabular 
statements of climatological data for each State for January and February, 
1919, respectively. 

General classification of meteorological literature, C. F. Beooks (P. 8. Mo, 
Weather Rev,, 47 {1919), No. 1, pp, 4^, 4 ^)- — ^A general classification designed to 
furnish a logical, simple, and easily remembered system for filing notes, pam- 
pll^lets, and references is given. 


SOILS— FEETinZEES. 

Studies in the reversibility of the colloidal condition of soils, A, E. Beau- 
mont {Neio YorJc Cornell Sta. Mem. 21 {1919), pp. )• — Investigations 

with artificially prepared colloids, including colloidal silica, alumina, and 
ferric oxicls, and humus, together with Dunkirk and Clyde surface soils and 
Dunkirk and Vergennes subsoils are described in an effort “to throw some 
light on the physical changes, and their effects, 'which a soil undergoes with 
variations in its moisture content, especially on being wetted and dried. 
... It has resolved itself into a study of the reversibility of the colloidal 
condition of soils.” The reversibility of the colloidal state of soils is believed 
to include “all cases brought about by physical, chemical, and biological 
agencies or a combination of these,” and is represented as follows; 


Noncolloidal state?fi;Collodial state- 


L 


Evidence bearing on the occurrence of various colloidal materials in the 
soil is presented, and investigations dealing with the effect of moisture changes 
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on soil properties are reviewed. Most of these studies are said to deal with 
soil properties other than colloidal, and with methods other than those em- 
ployed in colloid chemistry. The results of a rather critical study of different 
methods for measuring colloidality and of certain difficulties encountered in 
attempting to apply various methods are also presented and the details of the 
methods finally developed for use in these investigations described. The 
methods comprise a modification of Mitscherlich’s water-vapor-adsorption 
method (E. S. R., 17, p. 838), a modification of Ashley’s dye-adsorption method/ 
and the so-called suspension method. 

Observations were made on the effect of drying upon the adsorption of dyes 
by artificial preparations of the principal colloidal materials found In the soil ; 
the effect of different factors on hygroscopicity in the soils studied by the 
water-vapor-adsorption method including time, remoistening, the permanency 
of the effect of drying, alternate wetting and drying, drying at high tempera- 
tures, long immersion in water, and leaching ; the adsorption of various dyes by 
differently treated soils ; the amount of Clyde soil subjected to different mois- 
ture treatments remaining in suspension in distilled water and in 4 per cent 
ammonia 30 minutes after shaking; the effect of alternate wetting and drying 
on the amount of humus extracted from a Clyde soil; the relative intensities 
of water extracts of Dunkix’k and Clyde surface soils ; and the chemical nature 
of soil colloids. The results of the experimental work may be summarized as 
follows : 

The adsorption of water vapor w^as not materially affected by variations of 
from 5 to 10'' between 15 and 40° C. The chemical composition of certain 
soil-forming minerals affected the adsorption of dyes, acid dyes as a rule 
being more strongly adsorbed by basic minerals than were basic dyes, while the 
latter were more strongly adsorbed by acid minerals. Diamin sky-blue, one of the 
few dyes strongly adsorbed by colloidal ferric oxid, was adsorbed the most 
strongly of all those examined. It was also adsorbed by alumina, but not by- 
silica. An alga and a fungus adsorbed considerable amounts of the dyes used, 
indicating that the growth of lower forms of plant life in the soil affects its 
adsorptive capacity. Both air-dried and oven-dried colloidal silica, alumina, 
ferric oxid, and humus, immersed in dye solutions, showed a reversal of their 
capacity to adsorb dyes, and also adsorbed water vapor rapidly. 

The difference in hygroscopicity between a moist and an air-dried soil was 
found to persist for three months at least, wffiile remoistening air-dified soils to 
a moisture content above that originally held did not cause a reversal of 
hygroscopicity^ immediately nor wdthin three months. The alternate wetting 
and drying of soils did not affect the hygroscopicity after the first drying. Sub- 
soils that had been wetted and dried 32 times showed a significant cumulative 
decrease in hygroscopicity. Hygroscopicity decreased successively with air- 
drying, oven-drying, and ignition, the change from the moist to the air-dry 
condition producing a greater change than that from the air-dry to the oven- 
dry, while the change from the oven-dry to the ignited condition was greater 
than from the air-dry to the oven-dry condition. Some ignited soils had com- 
paratively high hygroscopic values. Long immersion under water increased 
the hygroscopicity of a soil poor in organic matter, and decreased it in one 
rich in organic matter. Leaching a soil increased its capacity for adsorbing 
water vapor. 

Oven-drying and Ignition reduced the adsorption of methylene blue. Clyde 
soil, rich in organic matter, showed less effect due to drying than did the other 
soils, this being contrary to the results secured with water-vapor-adsorption. 

ip, S, Geol. Sumy Bui, 388 (1909) pp, l-oU' 
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Effects of air-drying and alternate wetting and drying were so irregular, as 
measured by dye adsorption, as to be deemed inconclusive. The immersion of 
a soil in water for 2 years increased its adsorptive capacity for methylene blue. 
Leaching a soil also increased its adsorption of methylene blue. Less diamin. 
sky-blue was adsorbed than of methylene blue. Ignition decreased the adsorp- 
tion of this dye. 

- Drying decreased the amount of soil that would go into suspension in dis- 
tilled water and in 4 per cent ammonium hydroxid. Drying 32 times as com- 
pared with one drying decreased the amount of suspended matter. 

Extractions of humus with 4 per cent ammonium hydroxid showed nO' effect 
on humus due to drying, while extractions with distilled water showed an 
increase in the solubility of the coloring matter of humus due to drying. 

Oven-drying soils previous to their standing in an excess of water increased 
the amount of iron soluble in weak hydrochloric acid, while sterilization checked 
the formation of this easily soluble colloidal material. 

The water-vapor-ad sorption method is deemed better than the dye-adsorption 
method for measuring the total surface of soils. Finally, it is concluded that 
“ drying a surface soil once produces as much effect on the colloidal material 
as repeated dryings alternated with moistenings. With a subsoil there is a 
cumulative effect due to alternate drying and wetting. Drying a soil once or 
many times produces a change in the colloidal material from which it does 
not immediately recover on being wetted. Drying soil affects indirectly the 
reversibility of its colloidal condition, the changes being directly produced 
through biological and chemical action.’" 

. A bibliography of 58 titles is appended. 

H-ion concentration — soil type— common potato scab, L. J. Gillespie and 
L. A. Hurst (Soil Sci., 6 (1918), No, 5, pp. 219-‘238, figs, 3 ), — In this paper, a 
contribution from the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, the authors describe observations made on a number of soil samples rep- 
resenting both Caribou and Washburn loam from northern Maine, These are 
held to indicate that an excellent correlation exists between the H-ion concen- 
tration of the soil and the occurrence of common scab (actinomycosis) of pota- 
toes, soils having an H-ion exponent of as low as 5.2 being found to rarely 
produce scabby potatoes. Similar results were also secured with a few soils 
of different origin and type. The limiting zone of the H-ion exponent for the 
potato scab organism appeared to be approximately the same for soil as for 
culture media as previously determined (E. S. B., 40, p. 644). 

The characteristic difference of the H-ion exponent found to exist between 
the Caribou and Washburn loams in earlier experiments (E. S. R., 38, p. 620) 
has been confirmed, tsrpical Caribou loam having an H-ion exponent of about 
4.S and being free from scab, while Washburn loam was generally less acid and 
usually produced scabby potatoes. It is stated, further, that a considerable 
number of soils having the exponent 5 may be successfully grown to potatoes 
and truck crops without liming. This indicates that exponent 7 (representing 
physico-chemical neutrality) can scarcely be regarded in general as the so- 
called rational end-point in lime requirement tests, no such standard end-point 
being deemed justified without further experimental work with specific crops. 

Satisfactory methods of determining the H-ion concentration of soils both 
colorimetrically and electrometrically are also described. The results secured 
in applying the two methods to a large number of soils are said to have agreed 
within the limits of experimental error, 

A list of 23 titles comprising the literature cited is appended. 
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Variability in soils and its significance to past and future soil investiga- 
tlons.—U, Variations in nitrogen and carbon in field soils, and tbeir relation 
to the accuracy of field trials, D. D. Waynick and L, T., Shaep ( Univ, Cal. Ptibs. 
Agr, ScL, 4 (1919), Ifo. 5, pp. 120-1S9, pi, 1), — In a further contribution to the 
subject (B. S. R., 39, p. 815) the authors present data showing the amount of 
variation found in total nitrogen and total carbon in silty clay loam soil at 
Davis and in blow sand at Oahley (Gal.). The total area sampled at each 
point was a little more than 1.3 acres, the fields being selected for their ap- 
parent uniformity. Altogether 100 soil samples were taken from each area, 80 
samples being distributed uniformly at 80-ft. intervals over the entire area, 40 
samples at 15-ft. intervals in 5 different parts of the field, and 12 samples taken 
within an area of approximately ^ acre in the center of the field. Statistical 
methods have been applied to the interpretation of the data secured, and the 
limits of accuracy of the method employed in the nitrogen determinations are 
discussed at some length. The results obtained may, be summarized as follows : 

The extreme range for nitrogen in the Davis soil was from 0.077 to 0.124 per 
cent, and in the Oakley soil from 0.022 to 0.063 per cent, while for carbon the 
■determinations varied from 0.903 to 1.383 per cent in the Davis soil, and from 
0.252 to 0.947 per cent in the Oakley soil, indicating that results secured with 
one or a few samples would probably be unreliable. A study of the relation of 
soil samples taken from small areas and at short distances apart to those from 
a larger area and to the whole number of samples taken is held to indicte that 
“it is unwise to attempt to apply the statistical constants calculated for one 
area to other areas even though in themselves apparently uniform, since the 
respective variabilities may be very- different.” When the variations in the 
area to be sampled are known, the making of a composite sample is deemed to 
be fully justified. The relation of variations in a small area to differences be- 
tween soil types is discussed, and the conclusion reached that only after very 
careful sampling can such differences be determined with certainty. The ad- 
vantages of estimating the number of soil samples necessary to secure any 
given degree of accuracy are indicated. 

[Beport of] soil investigations (North Dakota 8ta, Rpt. 1917, pp. 15, 16 ).^ — 
Extraction with ammonium sulphate solution and with plain distilled water 
of both the surface and subsurface 6 in. of limed and unlimed soil grown to 
wheat continuously for about 40 years, and of a virgin sod resulted in the 
removal of varying amounts of soluble materials from the differently cropped 
soils by means of the ammonium sulphate solution. A greater amount of solu- 
ble calcium was removed from the virgin soil than from the wdieat soil, while 
the amount of soluble magnesium was practically the same for both soils by 
extraction with ammonium sulphate hut greater by aqueous extraction from the 
wheat soil. There appeared to be little, if any, difference between the two soils 
in the amount of soluble iron and aluminum. 

With the addition of lime to these soils an increase in soluble calcium and 
a decrease in soluble iron and aluminum was observed. The amount of soluble 
magnesium increased slightly in all cases, but the proportion of this ingredient 
to soluble calcium was much less in all the limed samples. Aqueous extracts 
iOt the limed soils showed a much smaller content of soluble calcium and mag- 
for the virgin soil than for the wheat soil. 

These results are held to indicate that continuous cropping to wheat has 
^caused a loss of calcium carbonate in this soil, and that the proportion of 
soluble magnesium to soluble calcium has undergone a change. No definite re- 
sults have thus far been secured regarding soluble iron and aluminum. 

Azofication, X E, Geeaves (Soil Set,, $ (1918), No, S, pp. 16S-217, figs . 2 ). — ■ 
jyhis .paj)er, a contribution ..from ihe Utah Experiment Station, comprises a 
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comprehensive review of the literature dealing with nonsymbiotic nitrogen 
fixation in tlie soil. Briefly tracing early studies concerning nitrogen fixation 
by soil organisms, the author then deals with the distribution and* food require- 
ments of the azofiers ; the reaction of the media ; the effect upon azofication of 
volatile and nonvolatile antiseptics, organic soil constituents, colloids, manure, 
water, temperature, light and other rays, aeration, season, crop, and climate; 
sources of energy for Azotobacter; metabolism and pigment production in 
Azotobacter; morphology of the nitrogen-fixing organisms; the relation of 
Azotobacter to other organisms and to nitrkte accumulations ; the action of 
azofiers on plant food ; soil inoculation ; and soil gains in nitrogen. 

A bibliography of 211 titles is appended. 

Studies on nitrification in natural soils and its importance from an eco- 
logical point of view, Hesselman {Meddel, Stat> Skogsfijrsoksanst,, Ao. 
13-14 {1916-m, pt 1, pp. 297-52S, XXXIII-LVIU, figs, SP).— This paper, in 
addition to a lengthy discussion of the investigation already noted from another 
source (E. S* H., 40, p. 418), embraces a detailed presentation of the experi- 
mental results obtained, together with a bibliography of 87 titles. 

The effect of regeneration measures on the formation of nitrates in the 
soil and its importance in the regeneration of coniferous forests, H. Hessel- 
MAN (Meddel, 8tat 8kogsfd7'sdksanst., No, 13-14 {1916-17), pt, 2, pp. 923-1076, 
XCl-CXXVI, fi.gs. 48 ). — The author describes investigations having to do with 
nitrification in forest soils and with the effect upon nitrification of measures 
usually employed in the care of the forest The more important results se- 
cured in coniferous forests may be summarized as follows: 

Little or no nitrification was observed* to occur in the humus covering of 
mossy coniferous forests, the organic nitrogen present not being transformed 
beyond ammonia, even in the best and most productive forests. Fellings which 
permitted a strong access of light exerted a marked influence on the transforma- 
tion of nitrogen. Where the humus covering was rather thin and loose, being 
composed chiefly of mosses and fallen needles, felling sometimes resulted in an 
active transformation of humus nitrogen into nitrate, said to be due, among 
other things, to a radical alteration in the bacterial flora of the humus cover- 
ing. An active transformation of humus nitrogen appeared to take place in 
raw humus but without nitrate formation. 

The covering vegetation was thought to be an index to the nature of the 
nitrogen changes taking place, nitrification being indicated by the presence of 
the raspberry, EpiloUum angusUfoUuni, Arenaria trinervia, Galeopsis Ufida, 
Benecio silvatictis, Rumex aceto^ella, etc., while Avra fiejmosa predominated 
where nitrification was lacking. Thorough mixing of the humus with the min- 
eral soil and decaying brushwood and timber and burning over the area re- 
sulted in the formation of nitrates even in markedly raw humus. It is stated 
that a close correlation appeared to exist between nitrification and the regen- 
erative possibilities of the soil. Raw humus soils without nitrification were 
found to be difficult of regeneration. Experiments and observations in the field 
are held to indicate that young pine trees develop to better advantage in the 
presence of nitrification than without It, as is also thought to be the case with 
spruce. 

In herbaceous spruce forests nitrification was usually observed, and felling 
resulted in such an increase of nitrates that nitratophilous vegetation became 
troublesome to the coniferous plants. In such instances the spruce developed 
in the small areas which did not lend themselves to any very marked devel- 
opment of the covering vegetation, and it was often found necessary to qheck 
the growth of this vegetation, the competition of which would otherwise prove 
fatal to the tree plants. 
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A bibliography of 51 titles is appended. See also a previous note (E. S. 11., 
40, p. 418). 

Tke solubility of the soil potash in various salt solutions, D. K. Trksslek 
(Soil Sd., 6 (1918), No. S, pp. 287-257, figs. 2). — This paper, a thesis submitted 
to the faculty of the Graduate School of Cornell University, describes inves- 
tigations in which a study was made of the effect upon the solubility o-f the 
potash contained in several soils of allowing them to remain in contact with 
various salt solutions of different concentrations until the systems reached 
equilibrium. Dunkirk silt loam and Genessee humus loam secured near 
Ithaca, N. Y,, Whiteland clay subsoil and Yamhill silt loam from the vicinity 
of Corvallis, Oreg., Porters sandy loam and Durham sandy loam from North 
Carolina, and Merrimac fine sandy loam from the experimental plats of the 
Massachusetts Experiment Station comprised the soils examined. The salts 
employed included the component parts of commercial acid phosphate, viz., 
calcium sulphate and tri-, di-, and monocalcium phosphate, calcium car- 
bonate, sodium nitrate, sodium chlorid, and sodium carbonate. About 125 
gm. of dry soil, or its equivalent in moist soil, was placed in a liter of water, 
various amounts of the salts added, and the solutions allowed to stand for 
three weeks. The amount of K 2 O in parts per million of the solution was then 
determined. The results secured may he summarized as follows : 

When commercial acid phosphate liberated potash in the soils used in this 
investigation the effect was found to be due to the gypsum which it contained. 
Calcium sulphate in solution increased the solubility of the potash compounds 
in some soils, this effect being much more marked in clay than in silt or sand 
and offering a possible explanation of the fact that only certain soils are bene- 
fited by applications of gypsum. Calcium sulphate solutions did not seem 
to be particularly active in dissolving the potash of silt and sands containing 
mica. It is deemed probable that on some, if not all fertile clay loam and 
clay soils, some potash is made soluble by the application of gypsum. In Dun- 
kirk clay loam and silt loam, only a small amount of calcium suphate was re- 
quired in the sohition in order to affect materially the solubility of the 
potash, this possibly indicating why small applications of gypsum are quite 
beneficial on some soils. 

The soil potash of Dunkirk silt loam was found to be somewhat more soluble 
in solutions of carbon dioxid and calcium bicarbonate than in a solution of 
carbonic acid containing the same amount of carbon dioxid. It is stated that 
soils high in organic matter may derive some soluble potash from the effect of 
the calcium bicarbonate in the soil water after the addition of a large amount 
of lime. 

Sodium salts were quite active in dissolving potash from soils. The fact 
that sodium chlorid solutions were active in dissolving potash and that beets 
require sodium for proper growth is believed to explain why beets derive bene- 
fit from applications of salt, since they are very resistant to the tonic action 
of sodium chlorid, 

A list of 29 titles comprising the literature cited is appended. 

Belation of fluortn in soils, plants, and animals, L. A. Steinkoenig (Jour, 
and Engin. Chem., 11 ( 1919 ), At. 5, pp. Jf68-Jt65). — ^The author briefly 
reviews the work of other investigators, together with observations made by 
himself on the amount of fluorin present in both surface and subsoil samples 
of © different types of soil. He concludes that the original source of fluorin 
in the soil is such minerals as biotite, tourmalin, muscovite, apatite, fluorite, 
and phlogopite. In the soils examined fluorin occurred in amounts averaging 
0,03 per cent, but a higher content may be expected in soils carrying larger 
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amounts of mica. The roots of plants absorb flnorin and transmit it to the 
animals wMcb consume tliem, and animals may also obtain fluorin from 
spring water. 

Report upon the extent and character of the saline lands of the Madras 
Presidency, W. H. Habbison {Madras Ag7\ Dept, yearbook^ 1918, pp. lS-25, pi, 
1 ) . — Studies of the nature of the soluble salts present are reported, as are the 
results of tests of various native methods of improving the lands, such as 
adding organic matter, adding substances which produce acid on decomposi- 
tion, mixing and washing the soil, and growing resistant plants. 

A peculiar alkaline tract in South Arcot district, M. R. Ramaswami Sivan 
{Madi'as Agr, Dept, Yearbook, 1918, pp, 25-3S). — Scattered patches of soil made 
sterile by excessive amounts of sodium carbonate, soluble organic matter, and. 
clay are described. A peculiarity of the soils is that they become friable and 
heave when dried out. This is attributed in part to the gas resulting from the 
decomposition of organic matter in the presence of the large amount of lime 
(S.5 per cent) which the soil contains. 

The alkali content of soils as related to crop growth, P. T. Shutt and E.. A. 
Smith (Agr. Gasi. Canada, 6 (1919), No. 1, pp, 8-^15), — ^This paper has already 
been noted from another source (E. S. R., 40, p. 719). 

Soil survey of Faulkner County, Ark., E. B. Beeteb and H. I. Cohn ( V , B , 
Dept, Agr,, Adv, Sheets Field Oper, Bur, Boils, 1911, pp, 85, fig, 1, map 1), — This 
survey deals with the soils of an area of 416,640 acres situated slightly north 
of the geographical center of the State and lying entirely within the Quachita 
Mountain belt of the Appalachian Mountain province. Topographically, the 
northern part of the county comprises tillable plateaus with intervening, rather 
narrow, lowland areas, while the southern part consists of alternating belts of 
ridges and narrow valleys with wide valleys of important farming land lying 
between these belts. In general, natural drainage is well established. 

The upland soils of the county are of residual origin from Pennsylvanian 
sandstones and shales. Soils of alluvial origin also occur along the stream 
bottoms. In addition to rough stony land and riverwash, 17 soil types of 8 
series are mapped. Conway silt loam, Hanceville gravelly fine sandy loam, 
Hancevilie loam, and Hanceville stony loam, predominate, occupying SO.l, 18, 
17.4, and 13 per cent of the total area, respectively. 

Soil survey of the Anaheim area, Cal., E. C. Eckmann, A. T. Steahoen, 
L. C. Holmes, and J. E. Guernsey (JJ. B, Dept. Agr., Adv, Sheets Field Oper. 
Bur. Boils, 1916, pp. 79, pis. S, fig. 1. map 1). — ^This survey, made in cooperation 
with the University of California, deals with the soils of an area of 317,440 
acres lying southeast of Los Angeles and fronting on the Pacific Ocean. The 
region comprises the most important agricultural sections of Orange County, 
together with small portions of Los Angeles and San Bernardino Counties, in- 
cluding the entire area covered by the Santa Ana survey (B. S. B., 13, p. 926), 
and a part of the survey of the Los Angeles area (E. S. R,., 16, p. 1060), These 
earlier surveys have been revised in the classification and mapping of the 
soils in the present survey. 

Most of the area consists of smoothly sloping plains, including alluvial fans 
and river flood plains, while broken hills occur on the north and east together 
with remnants of somewhat elevated old’ valley surfaces or marine terraces 
lying along the base of the hills or bordering the ocean front. The elevations 
range from sea level to 1,600 ft. above. It is estimated that from 50 to 60 
per cent of the region has good natural drainage. 

The soils of the area have been derived from residual, old valley filling or 
coastal plain, and alluvial material. In addition to such miscellaneous material 
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as rougli broken and stony land, tidal marsh, riverwash, coastal beach and 
dnnesand, and muck and peat, 28 soil types of 9 series are mapped. Hanford 
fine sandy loam, Hanford sandy loam, rough broken and stony land, and Yolo 
loam, occupying 14.9, 9.2, 8.9, and 8.6 per cent of the total area, respectively, 
are the prevailing types. 

Soil survey of Shelby County, Ky., G. Van Dxjtne, L.. R. Schoenmann, and 
S. D. Aveeitt {U, S. Dept. Agr., Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 19M, pp. 67, 
pL i, fig. 1, map 1). — This survey, made in cooperation with the Kentucky Ex- 
periment Station, deals with the soils of an area of 244,480 acres situated in 
the north-central part of the State and lying within the Lexington Plain. The 
topography varies from undulating to rolling and hilly. Natural drainage is 
well established. 

The upland soils of the county are residual from limestones and shales, while 
alluvial soils occur on the stream terraces and bottom lands. Bight soil types 
of 6 series are mapped. Shelbyville silt loam, Cincinnati silt loam, and Eden 
clay, occupying 45.4, 26.8, and 17,7 per cent of the total area, respectively, 
predominate. 

S. D. Averitt briedy discusses the fertility of the different types of soils found 
in the county as indicated by chemical analyses of the surface and subsoil. 

Soil survey of Calhoun County, Mich., R. F. Rogees and W. O., Smith (C7. S. 
Dept. Agr., Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1916, pp. 54, figs. 2, map 1 ). — 
This survey deals with the soils of an area of 443,520 acres situated in the 
south-central part of the State. The topography is said to be typical of a 
glaciated region, comprising rolling to hilly morainic belts with intervening 
strips having a level to gently undulating surface. Natural drainage is gen- 
erally well established in the upland, although many swamps, ponds, and lakes 
occur throughout the region. 

The soils of the county are largely of glacial origin, having been derived 
from ingneoiis and metamorphic rocks, while part of the material has come 
from sedimentary limestone, sandstone, and shale. In addition to muck and 
peaty which occupy 12.5 per cent of the total area, 22 soil types of 11 series 
are mapped. Coloma loam, Fox loam, and Eellefontaine loam, occupying 
16.6, 15.2, and 11.3 per cent of the area, rsepectively, are the prevailing types. 

Soil survey of Amite County, Miss., A. L. Goodman, A.. H. Metee, R. W- 
McOluee, and B. H. Hendeickson (?7. S. Dept. Agr,, Adv. Sheets Field Oper. 
Bur. Soils, 1917, pp. S8, fig. 1, map 1). — ^This survey deals with the soils of an 
area of 456,960 acres situated in the southwestern part of the State. The topog- 
raphy varies from almost level to hilly but is prevailingly rolling. Natural 
drainage is generally well established throughout the region. 

The upland soils of the county have been derived from loessial material over- 
lying Coastal Plain beds of sandy clay and gravel. The second bottom lands 
comprise old alluvium which has undergone considerable change through the 
influence of varying drainage conditions, while the first bottoms consist of 
recent alluvium and are still subject to overflow. The loessial soils prevail 
over most of the area. Seventeen soil types representing 14 series are mapped. 
Buston fine sandy loam, Grenada silt loam, and Ruston very fine 'Saiidy loam, 
occupying 40.3, 20.4, and 12.6 per cent of the total area, respectively, pre- 
dominate. 

Soil survey of Callaway County, Mo., H. H. Keusekopp, J. H. Agee, and 
R. H. Hale (17. S. Dept. Agr., Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1916, pp. S8, 
fig. 1, map i).—- This survey, made in cooperation with the Agiicultural Experi- 
ment Station of Missouri, deals with the soils of an area of 517,120 acres situ- 
ated in the central part of the State and on the north side of the Missouri 
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liiver. Approximately the northern half of the county is comprised of 
glacial plains characterized by level prairies and gently rolling areas, while the 
southern portion consists of timbered, rolling to hilly uplands representative 
of the Ozark region. In general, natural drainage is well established. 

The upland soils of the county are glacial, loessial, and residual in origin, 
with the first two predominating in the northern part and the last in the 
southern part of the county. Gray soils with heavy subsoils characterize the 
region generally. Areas of alluvial soil also occur. In addition to rough 
stony land, 21 soil types of 16 series are mapped. Putnam silt loam, Lindley 
silt loam, and Union silt loam predominate, occupying 41.8, 19.2, and 12 per 
cent of the total area, respectively. 

Soil survey of Oswego County, IT. Y., C. N. Mooney, B.. T. Maxon, B. 
Moegan, and J. H. Beomley (U. iS. Dept Apr,, Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bun 
Soils, 1911, pp. 4S, fig. ly map 1). — ^This survey, made in cooperation with the 
New York State College of Agriculture, deals with the soils of an area of 
606,720 acres situated in the north-central part of the State at the eastern end 
of Lake Ontario. The topography varies from undulating to hilly with a range 
in elevation of from 246 to 1,750 ft, above sea level. Except in certain boggy 
and swampy areas in the central and eastern part of the county, natural drain- 
age is generally adequate. 

The soils of the region consist of glacial till derived chiefly from sandstone 
and sandy shale and comprise glacial drift, water-deposited, and cumulose 
material. In addition to muck, meadow, and beach sand, i8 soil types of 8 
series are mapped. Worth stony fine- sandy loam, including the poorly drained 
phase, occupying 37.1 per cent of the total area, is the largest single type. 

Soil survey of Benton County, Wash., A. E. Kochee and A. T. Steaho:§n 
{V. S. Dept. Agr.y Adv. Sheets Field Open Bur. SoUs, 1916, pp. 72, pis. S, figs. 
2, map 1 ) . — ^TMs survey deals with the soils of an area of 1,100,800 acres situ- 
ated in the southeastern part of the State dnd separated from the State of 
Oregon by the Columbia River, which also bounds the county on the north, 
east, and south. The elevations range from 240 ft, above sea level in the 
river valleys to 3,500 ft. in the Rattlesnake Hills and Yakima Range. Rather 
extensive areas in the Columbia River Plains lack adequate natural drainage. 

Benton County lies wholly within the Northwest Intermountain soil province, 
and is underlain by a succession of basaltic sheets of the Columbia River lava, 
which has entered little into the formation of the soils. The soils of the region 
have been derived from loessial, eolian, old valley filling, and stream-laid ma- 
terial. In addition to scabland, dunesand, and riverwash, 26 soil types of 12 
series are mapped. RitzviUe loam and Sagemoor silt loam, occupying 30.9 
and 10.7 per cent of the total area, respectively, are the prevailing types. 

[Cultivation and soil moisture], M. Ringelmann (Compt. Mend. Acad. Agn 
France. 4 (1918), No. 27, pp. 746-748; ahs. in Rev. Sd. IParis}, 57 (1919), No. 
9, pp. 280, 281). — ^This article discusses briefly the relation of plowing to the 
water content of soils. According to the author’s tests the best results with the 
least expenditure of energy will be obtained in plowing when the soil contains 
from 11 to 17 per cent of moisture, depending upon the physical character of 
the soil. This necessarily narrowly limits the time in which plowing can be 
most effectively done, and hence increases the value of tractors in expediting 
the work. 

It was found that traction increases with decrease of moisture in the soil. 
With 15.4 per cent of moisture in the soil, the traction per square decimeter 
was 47.4 kg., with 11.1 per cent of moisture, 46.1 kg.; with 5.1 per cent of 
moisture 70.T kg. ; and with 3.8 per cent of moisture 78.2 kg. 
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The washed lands of Indiana: A preliminary study, M. L. Fishee (Indiana 
Sta, €irc. 90 (1919), pp, B4, IS ), — ^The nature and causes of soil erosion in 

the State are discussed and various methods for its prevention and for re- 
claiming washed areas are brifly described. The principal preventive measures 
are said to comprise strip farming, mulching the brow of steep slopes, skip 
plowing, diverting the run-ofl:, and keeping the land in permanent vegetation ; 
while the recovery of badly eroded land includes filling in the gullies with 
straw, cornstalks, weeds, brush, tree tops, logs, and trees ; the seeding of alfalfa 
or other hay and pasture plants or the growing of wheat or corn ; and liming 
and preparing the seed bed for grasses, pai*ticularly redtop and Kentucky blue 
grass, on denuded surfaces. 

[Report of soil work in Georgia] (Georgia Gta, Rpts. ign-lS, pp, 15, IS). — 
Continuing observations previously noted (B. S. H., 37, p. 23), it is stated 
that the rapid increase in numbers of bacteria in soil receiving stable manure, 
sterilized manure, or green manure persisted for several months, and was due 
largely to the addition of fermentable material. A study of bacteria picked 
from plates inoculated with variously treated soils is held to show that the 
increase in numbers was due to the multiplication of small sporeless forms, 
with but little increase in the number of Actinomyces. A large number of gas- 
producing forms are said to have followed the addition of sterilized manure, 
but to have disappeared in two or three weeks. 

A strain of Baeillm radicicola isolated from vetch and at that time unable 
to inoculate alfalfa is said to have acquired this power after growing with 
alfalfa meal in heated soil for two years. The same strain grown on nitro- 
gen-poor agar for two years remained specific for vetch. Soy beans and 
velvet beans were found to be inoculated with the same strain of B. radicicola. 
Most of the native legumes appeared to be well inoculated, while redbud 
(Gerds canadensis), wild coffee bean (Cassia tora), honey locust (Gleditsia 
triamnthoa), and mimosa, although abundant and well established in the State, 
are said to be entirely lacking in nodule formation. 

[Report of soils work at the Delaware Experiment Station, 1918], T. F. 
Manns (Delaware Bta. Bui. 12% (191S), pp. 28, 29 ). — Observations on crop yields 
and changes in the bacterial flora in 10 different types of soil subjected to vari- 
ous fertilizer, lime, and manurial treatments in a continuation of similar work 
previously noted (B. S. R., 39, p. 116), are held to indicate that applications 
of manure, phosphorus, and lime have resulted in the highest crop yields on 
most of the soils, and that additions of manure produced the greatest changes 
in the soil flora. 

Results of fertilizer experiments in Arkansas, DeF, Hungeefobd (Aricamas 
Bta, Bui, 155 (1918), pp. S-27, figs. 4)- — ^Fertilizer experiments with cotton and 
corn begun in 1909 and conducted for different lengths of time at the station, 
on outlying experiment fields, and in cooperation with farmers and district 
agricultural schools in the State are reported on in some detail, the more im- 
portant results having already been noted from another source (E. S. B., 39, 
p. 21). 

Nitrogenous fertilizers such as nitrate of soda, cottonseed meal, and bain- 
yard manure produced decided increases in crop yields in most of the experi- 
ments, while both acid and rock phosphate used in conjunction with them also 
•proved to be beneficial. Acid phosphate used alone was not profitable except 
where the soil had been previously well manured or where legumes had been 
plowed under. Ground limestone gave profitable returns in practically every 
instance. 

Soil test expertment at Aroostook farm [1918], 0. D. Woods (Maine Bta. 
BuL 278 (1919), pp. 38-56, figs, 3 ). — ^TMs describes the progress of soil fertility 
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work on Caribou loam on Aroostook farm (E. S. R., 39, p. 327). Clover yields 
are said to Lave been too uneven to justify any conclusions, while the following 
tentative deductions with regard to oats and potatoes are presented : Nitrogen 
appears to be the limiting factor on this soil for both oats and potatoes. 
Neither phosphoric acid nor potash affected the yields of oat grain. Small 
amounts of potash increased the yield of potatoes, while phosphoric acid had 
no eifect. 

[The progress of soil investigations in India, 1917—181 (Bpt Prog. Agr. 
India, 1917-18, pp. 66-7$, lOl-lOJf ). — Soil fertility investigations conducted in 
various parts of India are rather briefly summarized. 

Some notes on manures in southern India, W H. Haeeison {Madras Agr. 
Dept. Yearhoolz, 1918, pp. 52-66),. — It is noted that the fertilizer resources of 
this region are limited. Small amounts of lime and gypsum are available. The 
supply of branyard manure is limited and poor. A certain amount of Tri- 
chinopoly phosphates, oil cakes, and fish manures can be had. 

The influence of farmyard manure on the clover crop, E. J, Russell {Jour. 
Bd. Agr. [London], 26 (1919), No. 2, pp. 12Jf-130). — ^Results of experiments at 
Rothamsted, the Ohio Experiment Station, and elsewhere are cited to show that 
‘‘ farmyard manure may have an important residual effect on clover which 
should be taken into account in estimating its effect on the rotation.’* In all 
of the cases cited except one, manure was more effective than other fertilizers 
in increasing the growth of clover in rotations with other crops. 

[American peat industry in 1918 ] {U. S. GeoL Survey Press But ^12 {1919), 
p. 2). — ^The production of crude peat in 1918 was 151,521 short tons as com- 
pared with 97,363 tons in 1917 . The amount of refined peat marketed was 
107,261 tons worth $ 1 , 049 , 493 . Of this amount 79,573 tons was used for fer- 
tilizer purposes, 7,096 in the manufacture of stock food, 20,567 for fuel, and 25 
tons for miscellaneous purposes. The increase during the year in the use of 
peat for fuel -was especially noteworthy. The total number of plants engaged 
in commercial production of peat was 25 . New York and New Jersey had 4 
plants each, Massachusetts 3 , Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, and California, 2 each, 
and Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and 
Florida 1 each. 

The Bucher cyanid process for the fixation of nitrogen, E.. Posnjae: and 
H. E. Meswin {Jour, Wash. Acad, Sci., 9 {1919), No. 2, pp. 28-89; ahs. in Sci. 
A'bs., Sect. B — Elect, Engin., 22 {1919), No, 255, p. 90).. — In the investigations 
here briefly reported, “it w^as found by means of microscopical examinations 
that the nitrogen-bearing constituent of some of the crude technical products 
manufactured by this process [i. e., heating a mixture of sodium carbonate, 
charcoal, and iron powder in a stream of nitrogen at a temperature above 900°] 
consisted principally of some other substance than ordinary sodium cyanid.” 

The question of phosphatic fertilizers, E. MikoE {Bev. Sci, {Paris'}, 57 
{1919), No. 7, pp. 202-210). — Investigations relating to physical, chemical, and 
biological methods of making phosphates available as plant food are quite fully 
reviewed with numerous references to literature, including the recent American 
work of Lipman, McLean, Brown, and others on the action of sulphur and 
bacteria in rendering mineral phosphates available, and the fertilizing value of 
the products obtained by various methods is discussed. The author considers 
the American work of great interest and practical significance and promise. 

Phosphatic nodules of OPrichinopoly and their availability as manure, M. R. 
Ramaswami SrvAN {Madras Agr. Dept. Yearbook, 1918, pp. $4-51, pU. 2, figs. 
4). — ^The results of a Government survey of the district in which the phosphate 
is found are reviewed and the phosphatic nodules are described. An analysis is 
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reported wMch showed 55.95 per cent of tricalcium phosphate, 2.44 per cent of 
magnesium carbonate, and 7.1 per cent of iron oxid and aluminum. Since the 
phosphates are evidently not suited to the manufacture of superphosphate it 
has been recommended that they be used in fine ground condition. They are 
being tested in this form as fertilizer for rice. 

Analyses of inspection samples of fertilizers, 1917, J. T. Willaed, 0. O. 
Swanson, and R. 0. Wiley (Kansas Sta, Insp, Circ. 7 (1918), pp. id)..— This re- 
ports the results of the actual and guarantied analyses of official samples of 
commercial fertilizers and fertilizing materials collected during 1917. 

A6RICUITTOA1 BOTANY. 

Report of plant physiologist, E. M. R. Lamkey (Delmoare Sta. Bui 122 
(1918), pp. SO, 31), — A. summary is given of investigations carried on in chang- 
ing permeability and its relation to availability and the reactions of enzyms to 
solutions within the plant. Work on these projects has not progressed very 
far, but preliminary investigation has shown thb necessity of considering tem- 
perature, shade, sunlight, and moisture content of the soil in conjunction with 
the permeability of the tissues and the availability of plant food. It has been 
found that peach tissues may be equally permeable to certain salts under one 
system of management while under another system they will be unequally per- 
meable. In the study of the reactions of enzyms, the author has designed and 
used apparatus for the determination of peroxidase and oxidase activities under 
known and controlled conditions. By use of the methods devised by him, the 
peroxidizing, oxidizing, diastatic, and inverting enzyms of variously fertilized 
trees have been studied throughout a single season. 

Growth, in organisms, D. T. MacDougal (Science, n. ser., 1^9 (1919), No. 1278, 
pp. 599-606), — In an address before the Pacific Division of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, the author discussed growth as based 
on the conception that living matter is composed mainly of pentosans and albu- 
mins or albumin derivatives with lipins as a minor component and that growth 
of living matter consists of hydration with accompanying swelling and of 
accretion of solid matter, the two processes being actually independent. En- 
largement of cells is considered almost entirely due to the swelling which 
results from hydration in their earlier stages, and later the enlargement of the 
syncretic cavities in the colloidal structure is followed by the distending or 
stretching action of osmotic pressures in the vacuoles thus formed. 

Root growth in desert plants and the oxygen supply of the soil, W. A. 
Gannon (Carnegie Inst. Washington Year Booh, 17 (1918), pp. 81-83).— It is 
said that roots of Prosopis continue grovidh for a longer time in a soil atmos- 
phere poor in oxygen, with no carbon dioxid, than is the case with Opuntia. 
The oxygen, as well as the carbon dioxid, response thus appears to he specific, 
at least as far as these two plants are concerned, and is thought, therefore, to 
be a matter of ecological importance. The relative indifference of the roots of 
Prosopis to soil aeration permits either deep or shallow growth and enables the 
species to range widely as regards soils, while the relative dependence of the 
roots of 0, versicolor on good soil aeration prevents their striking to any con- 
siderable depth and also excludes the species from soils of fine texture. 

Boot absorption from solutions at minimum concentrations, R. B. Haevey 
and R. H. Teue (Amer. Jour. Bot., 5 (1918), No. 10, pp. 516-521, figs. Fol- 
lowing up the studies of True and Bartlett (E. S. R., 34, p. 224) with investi- 
gations of equilibrium points as regards gain or loss of electrolytes by plants, 
the authors found that in case of squash, peanut, soy bean, and sweet corn 
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growing in water culture tlie equilibrium concentration was specific for eacli 
plant. It is stated that if the concentration is below that whicli is toxic for 
the plant, yet meets growth requirement thereof, the equilibrium concentration 
value is independent of the kind of nutrient salt used, the concentration of the 
electrolyte, or the volume of the solution. 

At the point of equilibrium between the plant and the solution, the electro- 
lyte content of the solution is determined (1) by certain factors which are 
constant for different plants under the same conditions, such as carbon dioxid 
equilibrium wnth the air, and (2) by the rate of cleavage of ion-producing 
compounds of the cell and reabsorption of the ions produced. 

The infinence of certain added solids upon the composition and efficiency 
of Knopfs nutrient solution, E. H. Toole and W. E. Tottingham {Amer. J&m'. 
Bot., 5 {1918), No. 9, pp. 452-461). — Kesiilts of experimental tests regarding the 
effects upon the physiological balance of a nutrient solution produced by adding 
solids offering relatively large surface to the action of solvents and solutes are 
given. 

The authors state that when barley and pea plants 'were grown for 21 days 
in Knop’s nutrient solution plus ferric hydrate, silicic acid, aixl carbon black, 
each upon two planes of application, it was found that the first increased the 
dry weight of the barley tops about 50 per cent, the second had no effect, and 
the third depressed growth appreciably. The weight and the length of the 
roots were not markedly affected in any case. The dry weights of barley tops 
were inversely proportional to the hydrogen-ion concentration of the solution, 
but the total range in the acidity of the cultures was comparatively small. In 
all cases the growing barley plants exerted a neutralizing effect upon the reac- 
tion of the solution. Over 90 per cent of the phosphorus of Knop’s solution 
was removed by the higher application of ferric hydrate, presumably owing 
to the formation of insoluble ferric phosphate. This culture was by far the 
best, as regards both appearance and yield. Treatment with ferric hydrate 
(producing neutrality of the nutrient medium) may have contributed to the 
higher yield. Ko clear evidence was obtained regarding adsorption of nutrient 
ions. 

A simple method of demonstrating the production of aldehyde by chloro- 
phyll and by anilin dyes in the presence of sunlight, W. 3. Y. Osterhout 
{Amer, Jour. Bot., 5 {1918), No. 10, pp. 511-518). — A method is described by 
which relatively large quantities of aldehyde, free from contamination by non- 
volatile substances is obtained in sunlight from chlorophyll or from certain 
anilin dyes. 

The origin and physical basis of succulence in plants, D. T. MacDotjgal 
and H. A. Spoehe {Carnegie Inst. Washington Year Booh, 17 (1918), pp. 85, 
86 ), — The discovery that Gastilleja and Erigeron each included some individuals 
which were thick leafed and some which were thin leafed, and that these leaf 
characters were correlated with water supply, has furnished a starting point 
for the study of succulence. An analysis of the carbohydrates of desert plants 
has shown that wffien cells containing polysaccharids undergo depletion of water 
content these sugars are reduced to the pentosans, of which the mucilages are 
largely composed. This and other facts lead to the conclusion that aridity, by 
causing undue loss of water, induces a change in the cell by which the amount 
of water it may hold is greatly increased. This results in giving the cell 
mass a storage capacity which is permanent, as the pentosans are not recon- 
vertible into the polysaccharids. The change from a thin-leafed condition to 
that of succulence is not a simple one, and it appears that the resulting biocol- 
loidal complex of the succulent leaf has taken on new characters. 
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TEe index of transpiring power of plants, E. B. Sheeve {Carmgie Inst. 
Washington Year Boole, 17 (1918), pp. 72-7 ^). — Having noted previously (E. S. 
li., 40, p. 27) a large opening for error in the assumption that tlie tripartite 
cobalt paper slips for determining index of transpiring power are at tlie same 
temperature as tbe surrounding air, tEe autEor Eas employed an adaptation of 
tEe thermocouple referred to below to test tEe temperature of tEe cobalt paper 
slip as it rests upon the leaf under its grass cover. This work has established 
the fact that the temperature of the air may be safely taken as the temperature 
of the cobalt slip. It is also shown that if cobalt slips are standardized at 
wntEin 2 or 3° of 20° 0., the error introduced is smaller than that obtained from 
consecutive readings on the same slip at any given temperature. 

Modification of root habits by experimental means, W. A. Gannon { Car - 
negie Inst. Washington Year Book, 17 (1918), pp. 33-85). — ^TEese observations 
appear to show that roots which penetrate deeply, or w^hich ordinarily grow 
in soils of fine texture, are less responsive to relatively small changes in soil 
aeration and may be less dependent on temperature than is the case with roots 
which are essentially superficial and w^hich occur only in relatively well-drained 
soils. Exceptions are noted. Cultural experiments with species whose roots 
remain close to the surface and which have well-fixed characters show a sur- 
prising plasticity in root development. It is claimed that in certain cacti the 
distinctive root characters do not result from inherited tendencies, but are 
probably expressions of the response of the species to the distinctive aeration 
and temperature conditions of the soil environment. 

Water content and abscission in the nuts of Juglans calif ornica quercina, 
F. E. Lloyd (Carnegie Inst. Washington Year Book, 17 (1918), p. 76). — ^A record 
having been kept on numerous fruits of J. calif ornica quercina of such as ulti- 
mately became separated from the twig by abscission, it is stated that a daily 
net gain was made which decreased until an uncompensated loss occurred. In- 
adequate water supply is thought to be the exciting cause of abscission, which 
closely resembles that occurring in the cotton plant (Gossypium). 

Calcium oxalate in the dasheen, O,. F. Black (Amer. Jour. Bot., 5 (1918) ^ 
No. 9, pp. Jf47-451). — Investigation of tubers and leaves of the dasheen is con- 
sidered to show that the calcium oxalate crystals are the sole cause of the acrid 
taste, which is supposed to be due directly to mechanical irritation by the 
needles coming in contact with the mucous membrane of the mouth. It is 
stated that proper cooking -will remove the crystals and render the plant use- 
ful as a vegetable. 

Sterility and self and cross incompatibility in shepherd^s purse, G. H. 
Shitll iAl>s. in Bdence, n. ser., 49 (1919), No. 1275, p. 547). — ^An abstract is 
given of a paper read before the American Philosophical Society in which the 
author describes the result of crossing the common shepherd’s purse of the east- 
ern United States with a form that occurs on the Pacific coast. The form from 
eastern America is characterized by sterility of the lower flowers of the main 
axis, while the western species does not show this condition. As a result of 
study of the crosses made, there was found to be a rhythmatic succession of ster- 
ile and fertile flowers, and there seemed to be some evidence that this ar- 
rangement was under the control of two genetic factors. 

Culture of a potato hybrid, Solanum fendleriXS. tuberosum (“ Salinas 
B, T, MacBoiejgal {Carnegie Inst. Washington Year Book, 17 (1918), pp. 87, 
88 ). — Cultures of the hybrid between the wild potato of Arizona and the do- 
mestic variety have been carried on at the Coastal Laboratory and on a ranch in 
the Carmel Eiver Valley, resulting in the separation of a number of elements of 
different value. Studies are being made on about a dozen strains of possible 
economic importance. 
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Uredinales of Guatemala based on collections by B. W. B. Holway, II— IV, 
J. C„ Arthue {Amer. Jour. 5 (1918) ^ ¥os. 8, pp. 420-448; 9, pp. 4^2-489 1 
10, pp. 522-550 ). — The present series, which is consecutive with the contribu- 
tion previously noted (B. S. B., 40, p. 327), deals with the ^Bcidiacase (Pucci- 
niacese), some genera having been placed out of their usual order to express the 
author’s conception of their affinities. 

FIELD CEOPS. 

The influence of crop plants on those which follow, II, B. L. Hartwell, 
P. B. Pember, and G. E. Merkle (Rhode Island Sta. Bui. 176 (1919), pp. 4-46, 
figs. 7). — Supplementing experimental work conducted in the field (E. S. B., 40, 
p. 623), pot experiments begun in 1911 are described in which further observa- 
tions were made on the effect of different crops on those grown subsequently. 
The investigations were divided into two parts, one conducted in Wiley pots in 
the greenhouse to study the effect of onions, buckwheat, rye, and redtop on 
onions and buckwheat when grown with an optimum supply of nutrients ; with 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassinm each omitted; and with half more than 
the optimum supply of nutrients ; and the other made in ash cans sunk in the 
ground out of doors in which observations were made on the effect of onions, 
buckwheat, rye, redtop, and mangels on onions and buckwheat when the crops 
were grown with different amounts of nitrogen. Applications of lime were 
made to all pots at the beginning of the experiment and again 3 or 4 years later. 
Data showing the crop yields and the amonnt of nutrients removed in the dif- 
ferent crops are presented in tabular form with full discussion and may be 
summarized as follows; 

When onions were grown after the different crops had occupied the soil 2 or 3 
successive seasons, the yields increased after the crops in about the following 
order: Buckwheat, mangels, rye, onions, and redtop. When buckwheat was 
grown uniformly, the yield increased in order after redtop, buckwheat, mangels, 
rye, and onions. With the different fertilizer treatments the relative effect of 
the several crops varied somewhat, depending upon the treatment, but not so 
much as generally expected. Chemical analyses of the crops are held to indi- 
cate that changes in the percentage composition of a crop brought about by a 
given application of a nutrient depended not only upon its effect upon the rate 
of growth but also upon the abundance of the other nutrients in relation to the 
needs of the crop. In general it appeared that the nutrients actually required 
for the normal growth of the crops need not exceed in dry material 2 per cent 
nitrogen, 1.5 per cent potassium oxid, and 0.5 per cent pho^horic oxid, provid- 
ing an adequate supply of other ingredients is available to furnish the indiffer- 
ent ash. As indicated by the field experiments, “the divergent effect of crops 
on those which follow seems not to be attributable, at least principally, to dif- 
ferences in the amount of nutrients removed by the crops grown previously — that 
is, the smallest yield may not occur after the crop which removed the largest 
amount of even the most-needed nutrient.” 

The soil acidity was affected differently by the various crops. Onions, said 
to be sensitive to conditions accompanying acidity, showed the best yields after 
crops giving rise to the least acidity. The effects of the crops on those which 
followed were observed to be much less divergent when the soil acidity was re- 
duced by liming. Even the preceding crop effects may prove to be relatively 
unimportant on neutralized soil. It is suggested that for practical purposes 
the potent influences observed in these investigations should receive careful at- 
tention, since many soils exhibit a higher degree of acidity than existed in the 
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experimental soil and it is regarded as doubtful whether they would ever be 
limed sufficiently to maintain them in a neutral condition, 

[Crop rotations for northeastern Ohio], C. W. Montgomeey {Mo, Bui Ohio 
Bta,, 4 (1919), No, 4 PP- IIH-IW, fig. 1), — ^Results secured on the Northeastern 
Test Farm, Cuyahoga County, with 3- and 5-year rotations for the period of 
1915 to 1918, inclusive, together with a study of crop costs and net receipts 
per acre in the 5-year rotation for 1917 and 1918 , have led to the conclusion 
that under xiresent conditions a rotation of corn, oats, wheat, and clover would 
be most profitable in a majority of cases for this section of the State, It is 
suggested that the fertilizer treatment comprise an application of 6 tons of phos- 
phated manure on the corn, 160 lbs. of acid phosphate on the wheat with 
4 tons of phosphated manure as a top-dressing, and 2 tons of ground limestone 
applied before either the com or the wheat A mixture of 5 lbs. of red clover 
and 3 lbs. each of alsike clover and alfalfa is recommended for seeding with 
the wheat. 

[Report of field crops work at the Delaware Experiment Station, 1918], 
A. E. Gbantham {Delaware Sta. Bui. J.22 (1918), pp. 10-20 .) — This describes 
the progress of soil and crop investigations in continuation of similar work 
previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 127). 

Observations on the effect of commercial fertilizers, green manure, and 
stable manure used with and without lime in a rotation of corn, soy beans, 
wheat, and clover showed marked results from liming, the hay yield being in- 
creased nearly 40 per cent and the corn yields from 0 to 8 bu. per acre over 
the untreated or unlimed areas. Wheat did not respond readily to liming, 
while soy beans made a more vigorous growth of vines where lime was applied. 
Liming also appeared to hasten the maturity of corn. Little effect from the 
use of lime was noted on wheat and corn grown continuously. 

With regard to the application of single plant food elements, phosphorus 
exerted a marked effect on wheat during the earlier years of the experiment, 
wMl^ later potash appeared to be more important. Wheat receiving phos- 
phorus ripened from 3 to 5 days earlier than when it was omitted. Phosphorus 
and potassium in combination gave the greafest net profit per acre. Com- 
mercial nitrogen applied in conjunction with phosphorus and potassium failed 
to show any consistent profit with either wheat or corn. Potassium proved to 
be the most important element for both Corn and soy beans. The number of 
nodules on the roots of the soy beans was found to be Considerably greater 
where potash was used than with any other fertilizer treatment. Potash also 
effected the fullest development of the ear and grain in corn. 

A number of crop rotation experiments were begun in 1910 to study the value 
of green manures for maintaining crop yields. The principal crops in the 
rotations were corn, wheat, potatoes, red clover, timothy, winter oats, and soy 
beans, while the green manure crops included crimson clover, red clover, vetch, 
rye, and cowpeas. Except on the potato crop only green manure and mineral 
fertilizers other than nitrogen were used. The results secured indicate that 
red clover reauires considerable potash for the best results. Corn produced 
much better in rotation with red clover than in rotation with soy beans and 
timothy, the difference amounting to as much as 25 bu. per acre. Soy beans 
were found to exhaust the soil to a marked extent. Wheat after soy beans 
gave good results, but the best wheat yields were secured after potatoes. The 
com yields obtained in a rotation of com, wheat, and alfalfa two years were 
larger than where 700 lbs. of commercial fertilizer was used in a rotation of 
com, soy beans, wheat, and red clover, while the wheat yields averaged about 
30 bu. per acre. 
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Obserrationg on tlie relative value of various forms of lime and phosphorus 
in maintaining soil fertility are held to indicate that carbonate of lime is prac- 
tically as efficient as the burned forms of lime for correcting soil acidity ; that 
raw rock phosphate can be used to fair advantage when employed in rotations 
where considerable amounts of organic matter are turned under; that lime 
alone has not resulted in a better stand of clover; that phosphorus carriers 
vary to a marked extent in their effect on the crop, their value decreasing in 
the following order : Acid phosphate, basic slag, sodium phosphate, bone meal, 
and raw rock phosphate ; that with applications of raw rock phosphate wheat 
yields have increased as the experiment progressed; and that high magnesium 
lime has given as good results as high calcium lime. 

Extensive variety tests with wheat have been described elsewhere (B. S. B., 
41, p. S9), the results for the past year corresponding very closely with those 
of the previous tests. A study of the performance of different varieties and 
types of wheat grown under various fertilizer treatments, ranging from many 
times the optimum reauirements of the plant to the minimum quantity of 
plant food required for a 25-bu. yield, is noted. The results indicate that the 
amount of potash taken up during growth and the proportion of phosphorus, 
potassium, and calcium vary somewhat with the different varieties. 

Johnson County White corn is deemed to be best for Delaware conditions, in 
many cases producing more than 100 bu. per acre. Beid Yellow Dent and 
Learning appeared to be the best yellow sorts, although they yielded from 8 
to 10 hu. per acre less than Johnson County White. Observations on seed of 
hybrid origin, as compared with pure seed, indicated that the former out- 
yielded the latter on both poor and fertile soil Smooth ears of Johnson County 
White also gave better results than rough ears on poor land, there being little 
difference when the two were planted on fertile soil. A study of the effect of 
variations in the physical characters and the chemical composition of the 
kernel on the vigor and yield of the plant has not as yet revealed any wide 
differences in yield from corn of different physical characters when grown 
under good environmental conditions, although noticeable differences in the 
degree of vigor of the plant were observed under slightly unfavorable circum- 
stances. The study has also shown a wide range in the physical characters of 
ears in the same variety. 

Silver Mine and Swedish Select Oats have given somewhat better results 
than the other varieties of spring oats tested, although the crop in general is 
regarded as unprofitable. Limited tests with winter oats are said to have 
given promising results. 

The Wilson, Peking, and related strains of soy beans are deemed best for 
general farm purposes, while Cloud is said to be one of the best varieties 
■for hay. 

[Report of field crops work in Hawaii, 1918], P., C. Kbauss, C. A. and 

R. A. Goff {Sm€aii ma, Bpt. 1918, pp. S3, 4SS1, 51SS, fig. i). — This describes 
the continuation of work previously noted (E. S. R., 38, pp. 823, 827, 828). 

In a comparative test of the relative resistance to blight of three standard 
varieties of potatoes and of the new Hamakua Hybrid made at the forage 
crop station near Oastner (Oahu), Early Rose and Burbank succumbed about 
11 weeks after planting and Portuguese Purple and Hamakua Hybrid about 
3 weeks later. 

Kukiruki and Okabu rice grovm in rotation with taro at Waiau (Oahu) pro- 
duced increases in yield favoring rotation which amounted to 872 and 944 lbs. 
per acre, representing ^ 17 and 17.7 per cent, respectively. 

Work with corn consisted chiefly of testing different varieties for resistance 
to the leaf hoppeJr (Peregrinus, maidis}., JMative Guam corn received from 
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the Guam Experiment Station is said to have shown considerable resistance. 
Several standard varieties of corn received from the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, failed to produce any grain, while certain 
other varieties varied in yield from 10.9 bu. per acre of shelled corn for 
Northwestern Dent to 39.2 hu. for Creole, as compared with 46.7 bu. for 
Native Guam. Cuban Red, introduced by the College of Hawaii, also showed 
marked resistance to leaf-hopper attack but possessed somewhat inferior 
drought-resistant qualities. 

Of six varieties of button clover tested, Medicago sm^tellata and M, orhiail- 
arts alone made promising growth. M. scutellata, although attaining consid- 
erable size, was killed off by aphids, while If. orUcularis gave the best results 
when the trailing stems were supported and partially shaded by Bermuda 
grass. Plantings of annual types of white sweet clover, received from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and from the Iowa Experiment Station, have 
made favorable growth. Duplicate plantings of so-called Prolifikeeno grass 
received from Fabens, Tex,, produced at the rate of 15.35 tons of green forage 
per acre from 55 to 60 clays after planting. It is said to resemble Johnson 
grass closely in the appearance of underground suckers shortly after cutting. 

In fertilizer and manurial experiments with edible canna (Canna ednlis) the 
maximum jdeid of tubers, 42.83 tons per acre, followed an application of 250 
pounds each of ammonium sulphate, superphosphate, and sulphate of potash, 
as compared with a yield of 28.43 tons from the check. Observations on the 
utilization of spherical and cylindrical types of tubers for sets resulted in 
yields amounting to 32.02 and 37.13 tons per acre, respectively. 

Further observations of the effect on the yields of different forage crops of 
soil heating and manuring at Castner again demonstrated the high value of 
stable manure on manganese soils, crop yields being considerably increased 
over all other methods of handling. Spraying Peimvian alfalfa with copperas 
the first and second week after each cutting resulted in increases in yield in 
the succeeding cuttings ranging from 4.9 to 228.4 per cent over the unsprayed 
crop- Japanese cane sprayed every 2 weeks for a period of 6 months showed an 
increase in yield of 43.5 per cent when harvested 6 months after the spraying 
was discontinued. Spraying alfalfa with copperas and fertilizer compounds, 
including lime, sulphate of potash, and superphosphate, resulted in decided 
increases in yield in almost every case over drilling in the fertilizer. 

Hill selection of potatoes both to increase the yield and to secure a blight- 
resistant type at the Haiku (Maui) substation is said to have given some suc- 
cess. Dibble. Russett produced 180 bu. of marketable tubers as compared with 
100 bu. from unselected seed. The potato industry is reported to be increas- 
ingly affected by the potato mite. Lime-sulphur spray or sulphur alone has 
proved to be an effective remedy. 

Work with alfalfa on the Glenwood (Hawaii) substation indicates that 
seeding may be done in the field instead of in seed plats or nursery seed beds, 
as was formerly deemed essential to successful alfalfa production, providing 
care is exercised to plant when cutworms are not plentiful. In variety tests 
with potatoes, yields have been secured amounting to from 35.7 bags (100 lbs. 
each) per acre for Termont Gold Coin to 108 hags for Hamakua Hybrid (light 
variety). In an effort to develop a fiber industry for areas near Glenwood 
which can not be used for sugar-cane production, trials have been made with 
sisal, New Zealand flax, hemp, flax, and Manila hemp, all hut the last giving 
some promise for the future. 

[Report of field crops work in New Mexico, 1917—18] {Wew Mexico Bta, 
Mpt 1918 j pp. 44-4% figs. 3). — ^The progress of work previously 

noted (E. S. B., 38, p. 633) is briefly described, including observations on 
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Jolinson grass eradication ; irrigation experiments witli alfalfa ; irrigation, cul- 
tural, and maniirial tests witii potatoes; and trials with Giant Russian sun- 
flowers for forage. 

Medium deep plowing on soils free from an excess of moisture is said to have 
resulted in a material decrease in the stand of Johnson grass, while plowing 
wet soil served to stimulate it. San Luis Valley peas and wheat gave good 
results as smother crops. 

Giant Russian sunflowers seeded in rows and cultivated the same as corn 
produced at the rate of 25 tons of silage per acre when cut in full bloom. It is 
stated that the crop is of doubtful value as a seed crop owing to ravages from 
birds. 

The alfalfa plats receiving 5-in. applications of water and cultivated once 
after each irrigation produced the heaviest yields in 1917, followed closely by 
plats seeded broadcast receiving the same amount of water. Two-in. applica- 
tions produced the greatest amount of hay per inch of water, 333 lbs., as 
compared with 285.7 lbs. for the 5-in. application. Observations made in root 
penetration again indicated that alfalfa roots increase in length with an 
increase in the amount of water applied. 

tabular statement is presented showing the potato yields for individua! 
plats, together with a diagram of the plat arrangement and a graphic repre- 
sentation of the results -secured during 1918. Plats receiving no winter irriga- 
tion but 1, 2, and 3 summer irrigations produced at the rate of 2,006, 3,178, 3,644, 
and 2,396 lbs. per acre, respectively, while those receiving winter irrigations 
totaling 5 and 10 in., respectively, produced 2,512 and 3,585 lbs. of potatoes as 
ccompared with 2,709 lbs. for no winter irrigation. In a similar manner, plats 
receiving no summer irrigation and 1, 2, and 3 irrigations during the summer 
produced 2,372, 2,265, 4,115, and 3,791 lbs., respectively. In a comparison of 
level, ridge, and Greeley cultivation respective yields of 3,38$, 3,172, and 1,967 
lbs. per acre were obtained. Stable manure applied in 1916 resulted in a yield 
of 3,259 lbs. in 1918, as compared with 2,942 lbs. for the unmanured plats. 

[Report of field crops work in RTorth Dakota] (Worth Dakota Sta, Rpt. 19Tt, 
pp, 5, 6, 9, 10, 12-14, 16 ). — In the tests here reported, Minnesota No. 13, 
Rustlers White Dent, and Mercer corn produced the largest yield of silage. 
Seed harvested in the glazed stage gave about as good a stand and yield as 
ripe seed, while that harvested in the dough and millj: stages produced a fair 
stand but low yields. Manuring appeared to hasten maturity in corn, while 
corn grown in rotation with clover is said to have been of better quality than 
that grown in rotation with timothy. 

Where wheat has been grown continuously for 30 years the soil was found 
to contain from one-fourth to one-third less nitrogen and one-fifth less phos- 
phorus than virgin soil of the same type. For the last 8 years the wheat 
yield was 28 per cent less than for the first 8 years of the period. Manuring 
brome grass is said to have increased the yield of hay 72 per cent, together 
with a marked increase in the nitrogen and phosphorus content of the soil. 

Clover proved to be more profitable in the rotation than timothy or peas, 
while alfalfa was also quite profitable. A rotation of com, wheat, barley, 
clover, and wheat produced the maximum return, the average annual value 
of the crops produced from 1910 to 1916, inclusive, amounting to $24.49 per 
acre,, as compared with $12.06 for wheat grown continuously. 

One-ton applications of fresh and rotted manure resulted in average in- 
creases in the value of the crops of $1.13 and $1.22, respectively. In view of the 
loss from rotting and the extra labor involved the trial is held to indicate that 
it is more profitable to haul manure directly to the field than to compost it. 

130002“— 19 ^4 
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In a comparison of lire stock and crop farming an application of manure and 
pnosplioriis produced a slight increase in the yield of corn, oats, and barley, 
while clover has failed to respond either to maimre or fertiliser. Increased 
yields due to the use of mineral fertilizers have not yet been sufficient to cover 
their cost. 

Medium red clover gave satisfactory results when sown at the rate of 5 lbs. 
per acre with northern-grown seed. Melilotns alba appeared to be unable to 
withstand wet conditions and flooding, being almost entirely killed where red 
clover survived. Cutting the first crop of sweet clover at different heights 
resulted in almost no second growth with a stubble of 4 in., a 50 per cent stand 
with the stubble left at 12 in., and a full stand with the stubble cut to 16 in. 
Observations on the preparation of silage from sweet clover and alfalfa are said 
to have led to encouraging results, an excellent grade of silage having l^een 
obtained under varying conditions, such as differences in maturity, length of 
curing, the addition of water, and admixture with other crops. Spoilage 
almost invariably occurred when the dry matter was less than 25 per cent. 
Good results were secured even with very dry material providing it was well 
cut and tightly packed. 

A total of 5,933 samples of seeds were analyzed by the seed laboratory during 
the fiscal year, of which 2,776 were wheat. It whs concluded that seed wheat 
more than a year old should be tested for viability unless it had been kept free 
from moisture effects during storage. Observations on wult and canker-resistant 
strains of flax and on the influence of the imperfect fungi upon the seed and 
seedling of different crops are mentioned. 

fertilizing the corn crop, C. E. Thoene (Mo. Bui Ohio Sta,, 4 (1919), No. 
4, pp, 100, fig. i). — Briefly reviewing soil fertility work conducted at Woos- 
ter and on outlying experiment fields, it is advised that from 150 to 200 lbs. 
per acre of acid phosphate or steamed bone meal be applied to corn, “with the 
expectation' that while the first year’s increase may be small, the systematic 
repetition of the treatment will be profitable.’’ It is recommended, further, that 
the fei’tilizer be applied broadcast, and not only in the hill or drill, in order 
that succeeding crops may benefit more fully from the unexhausted fertilizei* 
residues. 

Cultural experiments with cotton, 1918, W. E. Ayees {Arkansas Bta. But 
161 (1919), pp, S--14, pt 1, figs, This describes the continuation of work 
similar to that previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 739). 

Planting cotton in check rows 3, 3.5, and 4 ft apart, with the hills 36 in. apart 
in the row and with from 1 to 5 plants per MU, resulted in an average yield for 
3 varieties of 1,182.8 lbs. of seed cotton per acre. The highest average yield, 
1,232.1 Ibs^, was secured with 2 plants per hill. The 4rft. rows gave better re- 
sults than narrower rows, thought to be due to droughty conditions. A compari- 
son of check-row spacing with ordinary spacing resulted in a total average yield 
of 1,089 lbs. from an average of 10,361 plants per acx'e for the former method of 
planting and 1,052.2 lbs. from 12,514 plants for the latter method. 

Cotton seeded in drills in the usual manner and nnthinned, seeded in hills 12 
in. apart and thinned to 1 plant i>er hill, and seeded in hills 12 in. apart aiirl 
left untiiinned, produced at the rate of 1,036.2, 1,070.9, and 1,184.3 lbs. of seed 
cotton per acre, respectively. These results are held to indicate that profitable 
crops may be produced on the more fertile soils without thinning. 

Seeding cotton in hills about 15 in. apart with one plant per hill resulted in a 
total average yield amounting to 1,115.9 IbSv of seed cotton per acre, as com- 
pared with 1,112.4 lbs, from a planting rate of 2 plants per hill with the hills 
about so in. apart. Varying the number of plants per hill in hills spaced 18 in. 
apart resulted in average yields ranging from 1,096,4 lbs, per acre for 1 plant 
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per iiiil to 1,328.5 lbs. for 5 plants per hill. Spacing cotton different distances 
in drill rows 8.5 ft. apart resulted in average yields ranging from 1,011.9 lbs. 
per acre for plants spaced 36 in. apart to 1,150.1 lbs. for those spaced 3 in. apart. 
Observations on spacing and time of thinning showed little difference in yield 
betvv’een 6 and 12 in. spacings, while late thinning (with the plants 10 to 12 in. 
high) produced only 9S4.6 lbs. of seed cotton per acre, as compared with 1,042.4 
lbs. from early thinning. With the plants spaced at a constant distance in the 
row and with the rows 3, '3.5, and 4 ft. apart, yields of 1,071.2, 1,112.3, and 
1,114.8 ibs. per acre, respectively, were secured. With a constant number of 
plants per acre (8,750), rows spaced 3, 4, 5, and 6 ft. apart, produced 1,264.7, 
1,234.2. 1,299.2, and 1,235.5 lbs., respectively. It is stated that replanting with 
cotton where two-thirds of a stand was secured was not profitable, while re- 
planting with corn practically ruined the cotton. 

Planting cotton on. ridges or beds resulted in a total average yield of 1,398.4 
lbs. of seed cotton per acre, as compared with 1,236 lbs. for level i^lanting. 

In 1918 the best results w^ere secured from plantings made the latter part of 
Maj", although as a general practice late planting is deemed undesirable. Little 
difference in yield was observed between deep and shallow cultivated plats. 
Tests on the value of topping cotton are noted, but the results are deemed 
inconclusive. 

Varieties of cotton, 1918, W. E. Ayres {Arka7isas Sta. Buk 159 {1919), pp. 
16, flg, i). — ^This reports the continuation of work previously noted (E. S. R., 
40, p. 437). 

Of 109 varieties gi*own on small plats at the Scotts substation the three lead- ■ 
ing sorts both in total yield of lint and in value of seed and lint included Dixie, 
Lewis No. 63, and Toole, with 723.7, 629, and 618.6 lbs. of lint per acre, respec- 
tively. Experiments conducted at Scotts, Van Buren, Burdette, and Monticello 
with 25 standard varieties of cotton resulted in average returns per acre for 
seed and lint ranging from $137.74 for Webber 49 to $195.24 for Boykin 202. 
The average length of lint was from ^ to f in. below the 1917 average, 
thought to be clue to adverse weather conditions. In a comparison of seed of 
promising strains from different sources, Lone Star 1, valued at $187,18 per 
acre, was first at Scotts, and Trice 1, wfith a total value of $165.54, first at Bur- 
dette. Boykin 202, Express 28-350, and Station Trice, tested on a field scale at 
Scotts, produced returns valued at $180.21, $170.78, and $145.04 per acre, respec- 
tively. Cooperative tests with farmers to study the local adaptation of prom- 
ising varieties are also fioted. 

The irrigation of oats, F. S. Harris and D. W"., Pittman {Utah Sta. BuL 167 
(1919), pp. 8-20, figs, 15 ), — Irrigation experiments with oats conducted during 
the period of 1916 to 1918, inclusive, on the Greenville experiment farm, are 
described in which observations were made on the effect of 5-in. irrigations 
applied at different stages of growth including the five-leaf, the early boot, the 
blooming, and the dough stages, respectively, together with weekly irriga- 
tions of either 1, 2.5, 5, or 7.5 in. beginning when the crop w^as 5 or 6 in. high 
and continuing until it began to turn yellow. During 1916' and 1917 three 
plats were manured at the rate of 5, 15, and 40 tons per acre, respectively, 
each plat also receiving an application of 2.5 in. of water. Natural precipi- 
tation during the years of the experiment averaged slightly more than 18 in. 
The results secured are depicted graphically and briefly discussed, and may 
be summarized as follows; 

Of the plats irrigated weekly that receiving 5 in, per week for 6 weeks 
gave the highest average yield, 79.9 bu. per acre, this also being the maximum 
yield secured in the experiment. The next highest yield, 79 bu., was obtained 
with an application of only 15 in, of water applied in 5-in. incremeents at 
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llie first tliree. stages of growth. An average yield of 45.6 bii. per acre was 
secured without irrigation. ^ Where only one irrigation was given the best 
results w’’ere secured from an application made at the five-leaf stage and 
where two irrigations were given at the five-leaf and boot stages. Where 
only one irrigation was omitted during the different stages of growth^ that 
made at the dough stage was omitted to the best advantage. Omitting irri- 
gations at either the bloom or the dough stage or both resulted in higher 
yields of grain than when applications of water \fere made at all four stages. 
In general the first irrigations were found to be of most value to the crop, 
and the second nest in order. Applications of water made after seeding but 
before the grain was up decreased the yield. 

The ratio of grain to straw, the height of the plant, the amount of tiller- 
ing, the weight of the kernels, and the size of head were all affected by the 
irrigation treatment. Irrigation, especially at the later stages of growth, 
always retarded maturity. Small applications of manure increased the yield 
of both grain and straw, but large amounts caused exces>sive loss of grain 
through lodging. Twenty acre-in. of water spread over 4 acres of land pro- 
duced more than three times as much grain as where it was all used on one 
acre. Under climatic conditions prevailing at Logan, the natural precipita- 
tion is said to have been sufficient to produce over 70 per cent of the maxi- 
mum yield. Finally, these experiments are held to indicate that under the 
conditions described the best practice in irrigating oats is to make S applica- 
tions of water of about 5 in. each, beginning when the plants are from 6 to 
8 in. high and terminating with the blooming period. 

Potato studies, C. D, Woods {Maine Sta, Bui. 277 {1919), pp. 17-S2 ). — This 
bulletin comprises a discussion of the food value and mineral content of Maine 
grown potatoes, the utilization of potato pomace, ridge and level culture for 
potatoes previously noted (E. S. B., 25, p. 529), and a continuation of observa- 
tions on nitrogenous fertilizers for potatoes on Aroostook farm and on the 
effect upon the potato crop of omitting potash fertilization (E. S. R., 89, p. 334). 

A comparison of analy>ses of Maine grown potatoes with similar analyses of 
potatoes from other American sources is held to indicate that Maine potatoes 
contain approximately 1.5 per cent more dry matter than all other American 
potatoes. Spraying potatoes with Bordeaux mixture has resulted in an 
increase both in the yield of marketable tubers and in the starch content. 
Steaming potatoes appeared to have little effect on the composition of the dry 
matter. In feeding experiments with sheep in which raw and cooked potatoes 
were compared, the dry matter, organic matter, and t£e starch of the nitrogen- 
free extract were found to be somewhat more completely digested in the cooked 
than in the raw material. Similar tests with pigs resulted in a gain of 60 lbs. 
each in 44 days for pigs fed raw potatoes as compared with a gain of 67 lbs. 
for those fed steamed potatoes. 

Based on the results of an analysis of the ash of Maine grown potatoes, it is 
estimated that a 250-bu. crop weighing 150 cwt. would remove 56 lbs. of ammo- 
nia, 20 lbs. of phosphoric acid, 72 lbs. of potash, and 1.5 lbs. of lime from 
the soil. 

The composition of potato pomace, left as a residue from the manufacture of 
potato starch, is compared with that of potatoes and the conclusion reached that 
under present conditions its profitable utilization in this country is not possible. 

Fertilizer tests begun in 1914 to determine the best source of nitrogen for 
potatoes in Aroostook County were discontinued with the 1918 experiments, the 
results of which confirmed the earlier findings. It is stated that there is appar- 
ently little choice in the form of nitrogen to be used on potatoes in this region, 
and it is suggested that in the fertilizer employed one-third of the nitrogen be 
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supplied from nitrate, one-tliird from ammonium sulphate, and one-third from 
liigli-gracle organic matter. 

Further observations on the omission of potash in fertilizer tests with pota- 
toes begun on Aroostook farm in 1915 have led to the following conclusions: 
Good yields were secured without potash. The application of 300 lbs. of com- 
mon salt per acre resulted in a small but uniform increase in yield over the 
untreated plat. The application of 45 lbs. of potash per acre (equivalent to 
1,500 lbs. of 3 per cent goods) produced a uniform and profitable increase in 
yield on Caribou loam, while larger applications were not proportionately more 
profitable. Finally, nitrogen and not potash appeared to be the limiting factor 
in potato production on this soil. 

How to control potato enemies {MaiTie Sta, Doe. 535 (1918), pp. 16, fig. 1 ). — 
Brief popular descriptions of the insects and diseases affecting potatoes and the 
nature of the injury produced by each are presented, together with recommenda- 
tions for their control Directions as to the time and manner of spraying and 
formulas for the preparation of insecticidal and fungicidal sprays are included. 

Fertilizer experiments with tobacco, W.. W. Gabnee and D. E. Beown (Mary- 
luna Sta. Bill. 225 (1919), pp. 157-^183, figs. 4). — This bulletin describes rather 
extensive fertilizer tests with tobacco conducted in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in Prince George County (southern Mary- 
land). Observations were made on the effect upon the yield and quality of 
tobacco of applying different combinations and amounts of commercial ferti- 
lizers and on the use of lime. The results secured may be summarized as 
follows : 

An analysis of the leaves and stalks of tobacco grown on the experiment 
field showed that a crop ranging from 1,300 to 1,600 lbs. per acre removed from 
the soil approximately 35 to 55 lbs. of nitrogen, 10 to 12 lbs. of phosphoric acid, 
and 55 to 70 lbs. of i)otash, about one-third of which was contained in the 
stalks and should be returned to the soil. Nitrogen appeared to be the limiting 
factor on these soils, inorganic forms such as nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia giving better yields than organic forms such as cottonseed meal and 
tankage, although the latter resulted in a better quality of tobacco than the 
former. Phosphates failed to increase the yield of tobacco but stimulated 
growth and promoted the proper ripening of the crop to a marked extent, re- 
sulting in a lighter color in the cured leaf. Wheat and other crops following 
tobacco showed a decided residual benefit from phosphate fertilizing. Potash 
gave only small increases in yield on “ rested land, while* under continuous 
cropping to tobacco the soil showed a decided need of potash. 

The proper ratio between the nitrogen and phosphoric acid in tobacco fer- 
tilizers is deemed to be most important, a nitrogen content amounting to from 
one-half to two-thirds of the phosphoric acid content being recommended for 
all except quite fertile soil or where a legume has been plowed under. For 
average soil conditions it is suggested that a fertilizer containing 4 or 5 per 
cent nitrogen, 8 per cent available phosphoric acid, and 4 per cent potash be 
applied at the rate of 600 lbs. per acre. Somewhat increased yields resulted 
from applying the fertilizer in the drill over broadcasting, while the crop also 
secured an earlier start and usually matured earlier. 

Liming produced increased yields of tobacco only -when nitrogen was not 
liberally supplied in the fertilizer through the liberation of nitrogen from the 
reserve supply in the soil. The darker coloj* of tobacco following liming is said 
to be due to the excess nitrogen made available to the plant. It is suggested 
that lime, when used on tobacco soils, be applied to the crop immediately 
followiiig tobacco in the rotation rather than to the tobacco crop itself. 
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Root-rot diseases of tobacco as a cause of uneven growth (especiall3' on soil 
cropped coiitiniioiisly or too frequently to tobacco), late maturity, and reduced 
yields are briefly discussed in connection with investigations by Joimgoa 
(B. S. R., 36, p. 340). See also a previous note (E. S. B., 41, p. 30). 

HOBTIOITLTUSE. 

Adaptation in relation to hardiness, M. J. Doesey {Minn. Hart, (1918)^ 
Wo. I2y pp. 456-460, 'fig. 1 ). — A contribution of the Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion, discussing seasonal response, or reaction, of varieties to growing con- 
clition as a basis for a clear understanding of what is ordinarily meant, in 
horticulture, by adaptation and hardiness. 

Bata are given on experiments conducted by J. O. Y/hitteii at the IMissouri 
Experiment Station and described to the author in a letter, which indicate 
that there is a fundamental distinction between a variety, or a clone, and a 
species in respect to differences brought about as a result of reaction or adapta- 
tion to their environment. In these experiments seed of native forest trees 
secured from the northern tier of States so far as possible and from each 
intervening State to Texas and the Gulf tier were sown at the Missouri Sta- 
tion over 20 years ago. The northern seed came up first generally. The 
seedlings from the extreme northern seed made far less height growth at first 
than those from seed obtained in the center of the natural distribution of 
the species. The northern seed produced trees which, for the first few years, 
took a much shorter growing period, starting later in the spring and shedding 
their leaves much earlier in the fall. Some of the seedlings fi'om the South 
killed back to the ground the first season. The extreme southern seedlings 
had a relatively brief rest period, pushing out into growth with the first warm 
days of late winter or early spring and shedding their leaves very much 
later in the fall. At the end of 10 years practically all the specimens had 
reached a common habit of growth . and seemed essentially equal in their 
hardiness. 

Elberta and Old Mixon Free peach trees, propagated from Michigan and 
Ontario southward to the Gulf States, were planted out at the Missouri Ex- 
periment Station at 1 year of age. Whitten reports that “ we have never been 
able to detect any differences in hardiness, in phenology, or in habit of growth 
or characteristics of these introduced trees. Evidently if there was any dif- 
ference in the trees as propagated in these different States that difference was 
overcome by their first summer’s growth here in the orchard.” 

Ill order to determine something of the season of maturity in Minnesota of 
plants from the southern and northern range of a species, 3-eye cuttings were 
obtained from the wild grape (TitiB vulpina) from Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
and different sections of Minnesota. These were all planted in the same cold 
frame at the fruit breeding farm at Ziimbra Heights, In the fall of 1916 
the first killing frost killed the leaves completely on those from Arkansas and 
Missouri, while those from Iowa north were uninjured. Although the differ- 
ence in frost resistance was striking, there was no marked difference in ma- 
turity between the several lots in the nursei-y bed, since the leaves were not 
green on each lot. The author also cites from the experience of Macoun, 
who found at the Central Farm, Ottawa, Canada, that with apples there is 
not only a relation between hardiness and early ripening of fruit, but also that 
In hardy varieties both fruit and wood ripen early. 

The field testing of copper-spray coatings, J. R. Winston and H. B. Fitcton 
(U. 8. Be-pt. Agn Bnh 7S& {1919), pp. 9, figs. 4 )* — ^This bulletin describes a prac- 
tical method of testing copper-spray coatings that has been used during two 
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.seasons and lias been found to be reasonably satisfactory in field practice. 
Some representative results secured in field trials are given, together witli 
cllrections for using the metbocl. 

In making the test “ a 200 gm. fresh weight sample of leaves is washed at 
least 3 minutes, with occasional stirring, in 1,000 cc. of a 0.2 per cent solution 
of chemically pure nitric acid in water, either distilled or sufficiently pure to 
give correct results. A convenient amount of this acidulated wash water is 
treated with a few drops of 2 per cent solution of potassium-ferrocyanid solu- 
tion, sufficient to precipitate the copper. A color comparison is then made 
with a series of known dilutions of a standard copper solution, similarly treated 
with the potassium-ferrocyanid solution. From this comparison the copper 
content of the wash water is determined. For more exact readings a color- 
imeter may be used.’’ 

The test promises to be of value to pathological investigators, agricultural 
experts, and commercial growers, “ to secure data showing the persistence of 
copper-containing sprays as it may be influenced by method of preparation, 
weathering, or otlier factors ; to determine the minimum and maximum limits 
of working safety zones, as measured by evenly distributed residues, effective 
for the practical control of specific diseases; to secure prompt correction of 
faulty spraying practices, either in the preparation of mixtures or in the times 
or modes of application, with a view to insuring more effective and economical 
protection of crops; and to serve as a practical guide in timing new applica- 
tions, especially after rainy periods.” 

Report of horticulturist, C. A. McCIje {Delaware Sta. Bui. 122 (1918), pp. 
25-28 ). — A brief statement of progress made in various lines of work. 

Variety tests of orchard and small fruits were continued. A list is given 
of peach varieties recommended for commercial plantings and those which 
have been rejected as having no value as commercial varieties. In the variety 
test of cherries Montmorency and various strains of this variety have proved 
most valuable for Delaware. It appears do-ubtful whether the sweet cherry 
will be valuable in Delaware orcharding. 

Cover-crop studies in peach orchards have been completed. The results in- 
dicate that under Delaware conditions the cowpea is one of the best, if not 
the best, cover crop for peaches, but that no one cover crop is always best in 
a given peach orchard. The light and shade factor has an important bearing 
upon cover cropping. The soy bean is a valuable cover crop and oats is also 
recommended. Rape and cowhorn turnips may be used for the first three 
j ears, but not afterwards. Winter vetch is not a good cover crop for northern 
Delaware. It is concluded that in most cases sufficient nitrogen for good 
growth and yield of peaches can be supplied by proper cover cropping with 
leguminous plants, providing the cover crop is begun early in the life of the 
orchard and is continuous. 

[Report on horticultural investigations] {Georffia Bta. Rpts. 1917-18, pp. 
11-13) . — Brief statements of progress made wdth various projects. 

As a result of the coilard breeding w’ork a new commercial type has been 
established and the seed introduced to the trade. In the work of breeding 
and selection for a tomato resistant to blossom-end rot, Ps generation plants 
resulting from a cross between the Red Cherry and the Greater Baltimore 
varieties proved to be suscei^tible to the blossom-end rot. Since previous 
filial generations of these plants, partaking more of the Cherry type, were im- 
mune to the blossom-end rot it appears that susceptibility has returned with 
increased size in the process of selection. 

A considerable number of hybrids secured in the grape-breeding investiga- 
tions produced their first fruit in 1918. It was observed that one white stami- 
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iiate vine was decidedly prepotent in stamping good qualities of. fruit ciiar- 
acters on practically all of its progeny. A certain type of foliage variation 
was found to be closely correlated with sweetness of fruit Pour new 
varieties of muscadine hybrids were introduced in 1917, and named by tlie 
Georgie State Horticultural Society. Efforts to cross Vitis rotundifoUa and 
T''. Tinifera failed. 

Report of the horticultural division, J. E. Higgins {Smvaii Sfa. Bpt. 1918, 
pp. lS-21, pis, 2 )., — ^A brief report on extension activities, experimental work, 
and distribution of plants. 

In the fall of 1917 a variety test of garden beans was conducted by J. H. 
Cowan, It was found that an important factor in successful bean production 
lies in the susceptibility of the different varieties to the attacks of the melon 
fly. Twenty-one per cent of the Stringless Green Pod was stung, and varying 
degi'ees of susceptibility were shown by the other varieties. Early Refugee 
and Refugee Wax received no injury whatever from the fly, and the Stringless 
Refugee and Ventura Wonder Wax suffered less than 1 per cent injury. 
There was uniformly a very much higher percentage of infestation in the 
first picking than in the second. After careful tests of cooking qualities, 
flavor, texture, and absence of strings, it was concluded that the Stringless 
Green Pod, the Early Refugee, and the Stringless Refugee beans were of most 
promise both for canning and for table use under the conditions existing at the 
station. 

Tomato crosses were made by J. H. Cowan, with special reference to de- 
veloping the fly-resistant character of certain small-fruited sorts with the 
greater size of some of the standard kinds. Flowers of the Earliana were 
crossed with pollen from the small wild form. Pi fruits were variable and 
intermediate in size between the two parents, but they all appeared to be free 
from infestation, except where otherwise injured. The second generation also 
is recorded as having been free from attack at the station and many thousands 
of seeds and seedlings were distributed for further trial. In a cross between 
Red Pear and John Baer the first generation was practically free from at- 
tack of the melon fly, but the second has shown some degree of infestation. 
Observations thus far made indicate that any tomato to be bred for resistance 
to the fly must combine both evenness and smoothness of surface. The skin 
must be tough, with a degree of smoothness amounting almost to slipperiness. 
A tomato with a slight depression about the stem end is subject to attack, 
especially if the circle protected by a tightly fitting calyx is not greater in 
diameter than the length of the ovipositor. 

The work wdth seedling pineapples (E. S. R., 88, p. 841) was continued dur- 
ing the year. 

[Report on horticultural investigations in Illinois] (lUinois 8ta, Mpt, 1918, 
pp. 17-19),— “Brief statements are given of progress made in various lines of 
wmrk. 

The orchard fertilizer experiments have shown a progi*essively increasing 
yield in nitrogen-fertilized plats over plats not thus fertilized. 

Apple blotch was effectively controlled by making applications of either lime- 
sulphur or Bordeaux three weeks and five weeks after the fall of the petals. 
Busting controlled codling moth and curculio as effectively as spraying, but 
failed to control the fungus diseases. Calcium arsenate was satisfactory as a 
stomach poison, and did not injure fruit or foliage. Nicotin sulphate was only 
of value in controlling aphids. Acid or hydrogen lead arsenate reduced scab 
infection from 30 to 60 per cent when used without the usual fungicides. Stand- 
, ard commercial lime-suiphur diluted 1 : 50 was as effective as a 1 : 40 dilution. 
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other conditions being favorable, moderate pruning of winter-injured peach 
trees gave better results as to form, growth, and fruit buds than severe priming. 
Experiments on pear blight showed that infection may be carried by other agen- 
cies than insects. 

Among the results secured in olericulture, tomato strains have been devel- 
oped which have proved highly wilt-resistant as compared with commercial 
strains when grown on badly infected soil. A disease organism causing the rot- 
ting of onion sets in storage has been isolated and described. Experiments 
with greenhouse lettuce and tomatoes have shown that rich garden loam is not 
inferior to rotted sod as a basic soil for these crops, that large amounts of ma- 
nure in the soil mixture gi*eatly increase the yield, but that large amounts of 
sand decrease the yield, since the extra sand displaces a certain amount of 
fertilizer. 

[Report on horticultural investigations in JTew Mexico] {Neiv Mewico Stck 
Rpf, 1918, pp. 35-41, 44, ffff- !)• — ^Brief statements of progress made in cultural 
and varietal tests of orchard and small fruits, nuts, and vegetables. 

[Report on horticultural investigations in ITorth Dakota] (North- Dakota 
8 fa. Rpt, 1917, pp, 14 , 15), — ^A brief statement of progress. 

The station’s work in tomato selection has progressed sufficiently to establish 
definitely the fact that early enough strains are available to make the produc- 
tion of tomatoes practical in that climate. The most promising varieties of 
celery, SAveet corn, cauliflower, and strawberries under test are listed. Pedi- 
greed strawberries have proved to be in most instances the poorest strains 
grown. 

Experiments on the supposed deterioration of varieties of vegetables in 
Porto Rico, with suggestions for seed preservation, G. P.. Kinman and T. B. 
McGleiiand (Porto Rico 8ta. Bui, 20 (1919), Spanish Ed,, pp. 32, figs, 11 ), — ^An 
English edition of this bulletin has been previously noted (E. S. R., 36, p. 340). 

Simple methods of celery culture, W. J. Green (Mo, Bui, Ohio Sta,, 4 (1919), 
No. 4 , pp. 129-134, figs. Methods of fertilizing, growing, blanching, and har- 
vesting best suited to the home garden are described. 

Muskmelon culture in Michigan, C. W. Waid (Michigan Bta, Spec, Bui. 95 
(1919), pp. IS, figs. 10). — ^Popular instructions are given for growing, harvest- 
ing, and marketing muskmelons, including a descriptive list of varieties. 

Grafting and budding fruit trees, W. J. Green (Mo, Bui, Ohio Sta., 4 
(1919), No. 4, PP- 101-105, figs, 5). — ^IMethods of top-working and bridge-grafting 
fruit trees are described. 

The pruning of winter-injured peach trees, A. J. Gunderson (Illinois Sta. 
Bui. 218 (1919), pp. 383-394, figs, 13), — ^The station conducted exi>eriments in 
1918 to determine the best pruning treatment for peach trees seriously injured 
during the winter of 1917-18. The results, which are here presented in detail, 
have been summarized in a previous paper by the author (E. S. R., 40, p. 835). 

The financial history of a 12-year-old peach orchard, H, J. Eustace and 
P. M. Barden (Michigan Sta, Spec, Bui, 94 (1919), pp. 15, fig, 1). — In continua- 
tion of a previous report (E. S. R., SOJ p. 443), the annual records are gh’en 
of a 15-acre peach orchard located near South Haven, Mich. 

The net profit from the orchard for the whole 12-year period was $11,263.05, 
or a net profit of $938.58 per year, $62.57 per acre per year, and 66 cts. per 
bushel. The orchard yielded a revenue from the interplanted corn crop the first 
year, but was managed at a loss the three following years, after which it yielded 
a profit every year. 

Description of hybrid plums and other new fruits, C. Harauson (Minn, 
Sort., 4"^ (1919), No.' 4 , P- 152), — Several plums, a seedling blackberry, and an 
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ornamental cherry sent out for testing in 1919 from the j\liiiiiesoi:a State Fmit- 
Breeding Farm are described. 

Baspberi'y eultnrej R. E. Lobee {Michigan Sta. Circ. S7 (.1919), pp. 16, figs, 
11). — Practical instructions are given for the culture and care of raspberries, 
including a descriptive list of varieties. 

'The culture of currants ,and gooseberries, R. E. Loeee {jllchigan St a. Ciro. 
38 {1919), pp. 18y figs. 9). — A circular similar to the above on currant am! 
gooseberry culture. 

Almond pollination, W. P., Tufts {Calif omia Sta, Bui. 30$ (1919), pp. 337- 
866, figs. 15), — progress report on a study of the California varieties of al- 
monds with reference to relative sterility or fertility, and the selection of suit- 
able cross-pollinizers for commercial varieties. The data given cover observa- 
tions and pollinating studies conducted by the author and others at the station 
for several years. 

The results thus far secured indicate that for all practical purposes the 
cultivated almond is self-sterile, and orchards must be inter-planted with 
poliinizing varieties if they are to prove commercially profitable. Certain 
almond varieties are also inter-sterile. A list is given of varieties cross-pol- 
linating satisfactorily. The California at present seems to be the one best 
pollinizer for ail varieties thus far tested which have a coincident period of 
bloom. With regard to the length of their effective full bloom, the varieties 
tested are divided into two classes, early bloomers and late bloomers. 

In making recommendations of varieties for inter-planting the author has 
aimed to keep in mind the date of blooming, abundance of pollen, and, to a 
limited extent, the productiveness and commercial value of the pollinizer. It is 
advised that care be taken in the arrangement of varieties in the orchard to 
facilitate cross-pollination and convenience in harvesting. Also, one colony 
of bees should be provided for each acre of orchard, since pollinizing agencies, 
such as the honeybee, are necessary to the set of a good, crop of fruit. 

fertilizer experiments witli rice, bananas, and pineapples, M. 0. Johnson 
{Emoaii Sta, Bpt, 1918, pp, 23~$5, pi, 1), — ^In these experiments dilute solutions 
of fertilizing salts were applied in the form of sprays to rice, banana, and 
pineapple plants. Ammonium sulphate was the only treatment to give any 
noticeable increase of yield of rice. Both ammonium sulphate and potassium 
sulphate solutions stimulated the growth of bananas. With pineapples, ammo- 
nium sulphate solution gave good results on manganese soils. Nitrate of lime 
produced very good results with pineapples on windward Oahu. Inasmuch as 
only a small amount of fertilizer can be supplied in a single spraying, this 
method of application does not appear practical except in certain special cases, 
as on manganese soils ■where ammonium sulphate can be added to the iron sul- 
phate solution which is already being extensively used for spraying. 

A small fertilizer experiment with pineapples was started in the fall of 1917, 
In the AYaipio district of OaJau. Several insolublp fertilizers were applied 
singly and in mixtures directly in the heart of young plants. Up to the pres- 
ent time, dried blood at the rate of 250 lbs. per acre has given quite striking 
results. As the result of demonstration experiments conducted at the station 
this method of top feeding the pineapple with cottonseed meal or dried blood, 
commonly used in Porto Rico, is now being quite extensively adopted by the 
Hawaiian growers. 

The iron sulphate spraying treatment developed by the station as a practical 
means for overcoming the various injurious effects of highly mangaiiiferous 
soils on pineapples (E. S, R., 36, p. 850) has met with continued success and 
is being us^ed extensively by commercial planters. In practice it has been oh- 
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served tliat iron must be frequently supplied to the plant during the periods 
of rapid growth^ but that comparatively few sprayings are necessary during 
quiescent periods. Methods of treating manganese soil before planting to sup- 
ply iron to the plant have thus far given no success, except where stable ma- 
nure was used, in wdiicli case the pineapple is grown on the manure rather 
than on the soli. 

Series of experiments were made with rice grown in nutrient solutions to 
deterniiiie the effect of additions of manganese dioxid and manganous sulphate 
ill the presence of difterent amounts of ferrous sulphate, preliminary experi- 
ments having Indicated that the effect of manganese depends largely on the 
amount of iron supplied by the. solution. “With the smallest amount of iron 
supplied, 5 mg. per liter, -which was sufficient for the normal growth of the 
checks, manganese dioxid and manganous sulphate caused an extreme depres- 
sion in growth, the plants in these solutions being light yellow in color with 
brownish spots. As the amounts of iron were increased up to the very exces- 
sive amount of SO mg. per liter the injurious effects of the manganese were 
overcome and growth approached that of the checks. Dipping the leaves of the 
plants at intervals in a dilute solution of ferrous sulphate was also partially 
effective in overcoming the injurious effects of manganese dioxid. The experi- 
ment was repeated with ferric chlorid and with ferric citrate as sources of iron 
and gave similar results. The beneficial effect on growth of adding manganese 
to nutrient solutions claimed by several investigators is belie^^d to be due to 
the facts that in most cases the effect on growth was determined only by rough 
measurements of the increase in the height of the plants and that the iron 
content of the nutrient solutions used was not only sufficient for normal growth 
but was so excessive as to mask the injurious effects of manganese. 

lOEESTEY. 

A national lumber and forest policy, H. S. Gea\'es (T. iS. Dept, A(jr., Off. 
Sec, Circ. 1S4 (1919), pp. 14 > Jour. Forestry^ 17 (1919), No. 4 PP* S51-S'63). — 
An address delivered before the American Lumber Congress at Chicago, 111., 
April 16, 1919, in which the author discusses the problems causing the present 
unstable condition of the lumber industry, and makes an appeal for coopera- 
tion ill laying the groundwork for a national policy in carrying out and admin- 
istering the great private resources of timber so as to prevent the present waste 
and uneconomic overproduction and at the same time to insure "forest renewal. 
Some of the principles, aims, and problems of such a national policy are briefly 
outlined. Among other points the acquisition on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States and municipalities of cut-over and nonagricnitural 
lands, especially those bordered by watersheds, with the object of reforesting 
them is advocated. 

Vacation days in the Battlement ITational Forest {U. S. Dept. Apr., Forest 
Serv., 1919, pp. IS, pi. 1, figs. 4 )- — popular document describing the recrea- 
tional features of the Battlement National Forest in Colorado. 

Eeport of the superintendent of forestry, G« S. Judd ([Bieji.] RpL Bd. 
Comrs. Agr. and Forestry Hawaii, 1917-18, pp. 19-4S, pis. 9).- — ^A report for the 
calendar years 1917 and 1918 ^relative to the work of forest protection and ex- 
tension, including operations on the Government reserves and nurseries and 
private planting work. 

The work of examining, surveying, and setting aside the main forest reserve 
system has been eoncludecl. The reserves which are shown on maps now include 
814,026 acres, 68 per cent of wffiich is Government land. The results of experi- 
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mental planting on Haleakala, Maui, show that temperature zone coniferous 
trees, such as the Jeffrey pine of California, do well at an elevation of 6,700 
ft, with a height growth in 8 years of 11 ft. and a diameter of 3.5 in. Of 18 
different kinds of Eucalyptus trees set out in Nmianu Valley, the Blackbutt 
shows up best, mtii a yield of 4.5 cords per acre after 5 years’ growth. 

Report of the forest nurseryman, D. Haxtghs ([Bien.'l Bpt, Bd. Comrs. 
Agr, and Forestry Saiaaii, 19X1t-18, pp. J^7-50 ). — brief report for the years 
1917 and 1918 relative to collection and exchange of seed, trees distributed* 
from the Government nurseries, and miscellaneous work. 

Annual progress report on forest administration in the Presidency of 
Bengal for the year 1916—17, H. A. Pakrikgton {Rpt. Forest Admin, Bengal, 
X916-17, pp, II4-5J4-4)- — ^The usual progress report on the constitution and 
management of the State forests of Bengal, Detailed data relative to altera- 
tions in forest areas, forest settlements, forest surveys, working plans, forest 
protection, silvicultural operations, yields in major and minor forest products, 
revenue, expenditures, etc., are appended. 

Progress report on forest administration in the ITorthwest Frontier Prov- 
ince for the year 1917—18, B. Paeneix (Rpt, Forest Admin. NortMcest Frontier 
Prov,, X9X7-X8f pp, report similar to the above relative to the 

administration of the State forests in the Northwest Frontier Province for 
1917-18. 

Annual progress report on forest administration in the Province of Bihar 
and Orissa for the year 1917-18, P. Tbaefoed (Anri. Rpt. Forest Admin. Bi- 
Mr and Orissa, 1917-18, pp. [d^l). — A report similar to the above relative 
, to the administration of the State forests in the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
for 1917-18. 

The resources of our colonial forests, H. Boutteville (Bui. 8oc. Bncour. 
Indus. Kat. {Paris}, 118 (1919), I, Ro, 2, pp. 258-288). — A report on the extent 
and economic importance of French colonial forests, including a review of 
the causes which have thus far prevented their exploitation and recommenda- 
tions relative to means of promoting a greater utilization of colonial woods. 

OfS-cial note on the colonial woods (Bui, Boc, Encour. Indus, Rat. {Paris}, 
118 (1919), I, Ro. 2, pp. 284-298), — A tabular inventory of exploitable woods 
of the Ivory Coast and Gabon, Africa, prepared under the direction of the 
French Colonial Ministry. The W’oods are grouped into seven different cate- 
gories, with special reference to European and American woods which they 
might replace to advantage. Each wood is considered with reference to its 
botanical and native names, color, texture and general appearance, relative 
durability, and uses. 

Selection and thinning, A. A- L. Eutgeks (Arch. Ruhhercult. Rederland, 
Indie, S {X919), Ro, 8, pp. 105-115, 119-128, pis, 8), — A. summary of a lecture on 
this subject, in which the author reviews the results of a number of selection 
and thinning experiments to show the importance of these factors in reducing 
the cost price of raw rubber. 

The structure of the lactiferous vessel system of Hevea, W. H. Aeisz (Arch. 
RuMercuit, Rederland. Indie, S (1919), Ro. S, pp. 189-155, figs. 12). — In contra- 
diction to results which have been obtained by other experimenters the author 
found that the various concentric layers of latex vessels in the stem are con- 
nected with each other. The greater number of layers at the base of a tree 
is caused by the existence of communication layers, and only to a very limited 
extent is due to a few short layers which are connected with the adjacent 
layers. The lactiferous vessels of the stem have their ' continuation in the 
same way in the main root. The number of lactiferous layers in the lateral 
branches depend upon the age of the branch. 
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In consequence of the existence of communications between adjacent latex 
vessels, it is concluded that lactiferous layers not opened by the tapping 
operation can nevertheless in the long run have some influence on the latex 
yield. Latex obtained from a tapping cut made at the base of the stem can 
have proceeded from the stem, the main root, or the larger lateral branches 
and roots. The latex of the leaves and secondary or tertiary lateral branches 

. can not proceed to the cut in view of the fact that a sufficient number of 
continuous lactiferous vessels has not been developed. 

The effect of time intervals in rubber tapping, T. Fetch {Dept, Agr, Ceylon 
Bill. 4^ (1919), pp, 8 ). — Results are given of experiments begun in 1912 to de- 
termine the effect on yield of latex of tapping rubber trees at varying inter- 
vals. 

The experiment, as a whole, shows that the yield of latex, per tapping in 
twice per week tapping is greater than that in thrice per week tapping, but 
that tapping once per week does not give a greater yield than tapping twice 
per week. The greatest quantity of rubber was obtained from the most fre- 
quent tapping, but the total yield obtained by tapping S times per week has 
been only about 12 per cent greater than that obtained by tapping twice per 
week. The percentage of rubber in the latex increased as the time interval 
increased. The difference between the percentages of scrap obtained in tap- 
ping twice per week and 3 times a week, respectively, is very small. 

Influence of a change in tapping surface on latex and rubber, 0. de Vexes 
(Arah, Rubherciilt, Nederland, Indie, $ (1919), No, S, pp. 1S0-1S8), — ^Experi- 
ments conducted by the author indicate that when a change of tapping surface 
is accompanied by a change of tapping system the properties of the rubber may 
be expected to be affected to some extent. The difference is more marked 
when changing to heavier tapping than when changing to milder tapping. It 
is pointed out, however, that the change of tapping surface in ordinary estate 
routine need not be regarded as a cause of variability, such as undoubtedly 
is formed by the opening of a new cut or the reopening of a cut after a period 
of rest. 

Rubber tapping experiments: Two cuts v. one cut, T.. Fetch (Dept, Agr, 
Ceylon Bui 41 (1918), pp. 6), — ^Tapping experiments were started at Henarat- 
goda in 1916 and continued for about 21 months in ’which the latex yield 
from a single oblique cut on one quarter of the tree was compared with the 
yield from two cuts on the opposite quarter of the tree. In one group of trees 
the two cuts were made 1 ft., apart and in another group 2 ft apart. In both 
groups the lower cut was made about 15 in. above the ground at the same height 
as the single cut on the opposite quarter. 

* For the group of trees on which the two cuts were 1 ft. apart, the upper 
cut at first appeared to stimulate a greater flow of latex from the lower cut 
than the flow^ from the single cut on the opposite quarter. This apparently 
stimulating effect disappeared in a few months, however, after which the flow 
from the lower cut was less than from the single cut, In the other group of 
trees with the two cuts spaced 2 ft. apart, the upper cut apparently exerted 
a beneficial influence on the flow of latex from the lower cut as compared with 
the single cut throughout the duration of the experiment. In both groups of 
trees the yield from the upper cut averaged -about half that of the lower. The 
author is inclined to believe that the increased flow of the lower cut in the 
second group of trees is due to a possible tendency of certain trees to yield 
more latex on one side than on the other rather than to any stimulating in- 
fluence of an upper cut. 
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iatex and rubber from upper and lower cut, O. de Vkie« (Arc/i. Ru'bbercult. 
A'ederlaM. Imlie, S (1919), No. S, pp. 124-129). — Analyses made by the author 
indicates that where tw^o cuts are made on one quarter of a rubber tree the 
latex from the upper and low^er cut may for practical purposes be regarded as 
identical in quality. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Physiological specialization of parasitic fungi, G. M. Reed {BrooM>i/n' Mot. 
Gard. Mem., 1 {1918). pp. 348-'409 )., — ^This paper is the outcome of an attempt 
to bring together the results of numerous investigations bearing on specializa- 
tion of fungi in connection with particular hosts. It deals extensively with the 
Uredineffi, the Erysipliacefe, and other fungi in relation to other plants as 
normal or as bridging hosts. It is considered especially desirable to know the 
exact host relations of the different races, as well as to determine wdiether the 
races are stable and constant or whether they are capable of a change in viru- 
lence and consequently able to extend their host range. 

Studies in the genus Gymnosporangium,'---!, Hotes on the distribution of 
the mycelium, bujffer cells, and the germination of ascidiospore, B. O. Dodge 
{Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Mem., 1 (1918), pp. 128-1^)0, pL 1, pjs. 5). — The author re- 
ports briefly studies designed to determine the distribution of the iiiyceliuiu 
of Gymnosporaiigium in the different portions of an infected plant. 

A method of obtaining abundant sporulation in cultures of Macrosporium 
solan!, L, O. Kxtxkel (Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Mem., 1 (1918), pp. 306-412, figs. 
4). — ^Having employed in ivork previously noted (B. S. R., 31, p. 780) a method 
of retarding growth of Monilia sitopliUa by lowering the vapor tension of the 
atmosphere above the pure cultures, as a result of which the fungus was made 
to fruit more abundantly than in a moist atmosphere, the author em|oloyed 
this treatment in an effort to induce sporulation in Macros pormm solmvL It 
W’as found that this fungus w*ould fimit profusely when growing in any of the 
media employed under such conditions, especially if the mycelium was 
wounded after the culture had obtained a good start as here described. Con- 
trasts were noted as observed betw’een M. solani, M. tomato, and J/. daturw 
when these fungi are grown side by side in pure cultxires. 

Hotes on some methods and terms employed in studying the* tTi'edinales, 
H. R. Eosex (Phytopathology, 8 (1918), No. 11, pp. 581^583). — The author de- 
scribes the methods and terminology used by J. G, Arthur and those associated 
with him in preparing the data -relating to rusts published in tlie Xorth Amcul- 
ean Flora. 

The IJredinales of Oregon, H. S. Jackson (Brookly7i Bot. Gard. Mem., I 
(1918), pp. 198-297). — This represents work by the author and others in col- 
lecting material in several portions of Oregon. In all 220 species are recorded 
as occurring on 500 host plants, the number of species being considered as 
worthy of mention on account of their economic bearing. All the grain rusts 
yet recorded for North America are known to occur in the State except the corn 
rust (Pu€cini-a> sorgki). All the rusts w’hich are troublesome to florists are 
represented. The Pacific coast rust of pjeai’s and quinces threatens to become 
of economic importance. Many p^tially known rusts are found in this section. 
Notes on distribution are given in some cases. The genera are listed alpha- 
betically and the species thereunder with their host plants. 

The relations of crown gall to other overgrowths in plants, E. F. Smith 
{Brooklyn Bot, Gard. Mem., 1 (1918), pp. 44^4^^)* — author, proceeds upon 
the expressed belief that ail overgrowths are correlated phenomena, the 
response of the organism to essentially similar, but not necessarily identical 
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stimuli, and tliat Ylsible difference in response wiien brought about by para- 
sites is due to the number and location of the parasites, age and kind of 
tissues iiiTacleci, and volume, direction, and velocity of the stimulus exerted, 
every case being primarily a physical stimulus due to changed osmotic pressure 
rather than a direct chemical stimulus. He discusses briefly the factors 
governing overgrowth in crown gall, some other types of plant galls, and crown 
galls formed by extrusion of chemical substances and other effects of parasitic 
excretions. References are given to literature on the subject. 

An automatic spore trap, F. D. Fkomme {Phytopathology, 8 (1918), No. 10, 
pp. 543-544^ description is given of a spore trap in which an alarm 

clock revolves a Petri dish containing nonnutrient agar, the dish being covered 
by a metal piece so arranged as to expose one-twelfth of the area of the dish 
through an lioiiris time. This trap is said to have been used in studying the 
dissemination of the basidiospores of Gymnosporangiuni ' jtmlperi-vlrginiaim 
with rather stitisfactory results. 

[Plant diseases and treatments], H. E« Waterbijey (Bieii. Rpt. Dept. Agr. 
Wash., 3 (i.9IT-J8), pp. 84-87). — The results of tests with a third application 
of iron suipiild or atomic sulphur for apple pow'dery mildew indicate that 
such an application is justilied, at least where the infection is pronounced, iron 
sulpMd being the cheaper and more effective. Some very good results were 
secured by the use of lime-sulphur with atomic sulphur, the results being due 
apparently to the more rapid volatilization, but these results were more 
noticeable on the fruit than on the foliage and twigs. Milled sulphur is to be 
tested in this connection. 

Potato seed tubers treated for Rhizoctonia for hours with corrosive 
sublimate at a strength of i lb. to 30 gal, of water show^ed results as good as 
those obtained by treating for 2 hours or with a stronger solution. Apparently 
the same treatment was effective against potato scab. 

Experiments with dust sprays applied under somew’hat adverse conditions 
yielded results not ciiiite so good as those with lime-sulphur. 

Report of the division of plant pathology, C. W. Carfenteb {Haivaii Sta. 
Rpt. IDIS, pp. 35-4o, pis. 3 ). — ^Among the diseases reported upon, the author 
gives a further description of the banana freckle or black spot disease, 
w'hich has been previously noted (B. S. R., 38, p. S4S). This disease seems to be 
spreading rapidly, causing considerable loss, the infected plants producing 
undersizecl, discolored and unevenly ripened fruit. The fungus attacks both 
leaves and fruit, defoliating and weakening the plants and rendering the fruit 
so unsightly that it is worthless for market purposes. The results of investiga- 
tions of the fungus are given, and since the perfect stage is unknowm the or- 
ganism is tentatively described as Fhoma mmw n. sp. For the control of this 
disease, the author recommends sanitary measures. A fungus similar to P. 
musm has been found associated with a black spot disease of algaroba (Pro- 
sopis cMIemis) pods. 

Considerable attention has been given to diseases of the Irish potato, some 
of which seem quite serious in Hawaii. The mite disease previously described 
IE. S. R., 40, p. 644) is said to yield to dusting with dry siilx^hur or to spraying 
wuth lime-sulphur spray. This trouble seems to be associated with dry weather, 
and it is not anticipated that it will prove a serious menace to the potato in- 
dustry at elevations of 1,500 to 4,000 feet except in abnormally dry years- 
Spraying experiments for the control of late blight are said to have given very 
satisfactory results. A description is given of a potato variety which exhibits 
considerable resistance to the late blight. 

Notes are given on coffee diseases, as well as miscellaneous insect and fun- 
gus diseases observed during the year or not hitherto reported. 
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The author also reports having demonstrated the presence of stomata on 
the underside of the leaves of pineapple plants. 

Pathological laboratory [notes] {Boy, Bot, Gard, Kew, Bui. Misc. Inform., 
No. 1 (1918), pp. 39-4 ^). — In this portion of the 1917 report it is stated that, 
although American gooseberry mildew appeared to be absent and whiteheads in 
wheat less destructive than during the previous year, much broAvning and 
scorching of potato foliage was noted. Among the diseases most prevalent w^ere 
black currant rust {Cronartimii riMcola), bean pod canker, potato blackleg and 
scab, plum rust, die-back and sooty blotch of apples, and onion diseases 
(Sclerotinia and Botrytis). Notes are also giAm regarding American goose- 
berry mildew (SpliCErotJieea mors-uvod), parsnip canker, potato Avart disease, 
and apple mildeAv {FodospJiwra leucotricha) . A comparative study has been 
made of the morphology and parasitism of the fungus B. dnerea, particularly in 
Msculus pavia and Rihes aJpimim. Progress has also been made in the investi- 
gation of Tliielavia dasicola, " 

Pathological problems in the distribution of perishable plant products, 
C. L. Sheab (Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Mem.,^1 (1918), pp. 415-^4^2, pis. S ). — In order 
to indicate the Amriety and complexity of the problems involved in the trans- 
portation of perishable plant products, typical cases are described in connection 
Avith suggestions regarding protective measures considered as practicable. 

Seed disinfection by formaldehyde vapor, G, 0. Thomas (Joiir. Ag7\ Mesearcli 
lU, S.J, 11 (1919), No. 1, pp. SS-^9, fig. 1), — In a contribution from the Federal 
Horticultural Board, U. S, Department of Agriculture, a preliminary report is 
gh^en of a study of methods of seed disinfection that would be applicable to the 
treatment of considerable quantities of seed. The author devised a form of 
apparatus by which formaldehyde vapor may be used, and he reports upon the 
effect on seeds as well as on fungi and bacteria of various strengths of the 
vapor employed for different periods of time. 

A tabulation is given show'ing the effect of formaldehyde vapor on 20 dif- 
ferent kinds of seeds, from which it appears that little or no injury folloAved 
the subjection of the seed for from 1 to 3 hours to the formaldehyde vapor. 
Studies of various fungi and bacteria showed that the formaldehyde solution 
vapor destroyed the organisms in about 1 hour if they AA^ere exposed in a thin 
film, but AVhere masses of spores were used more time Avas required to kill 
them. Formaldehyde vapor and a 2 per cent formalin solution were compared, 
10 different kinds of seeds being used, and in all cases the 2 per cent formalin 
solution sample was intermediate betAveen the checks and those treated with 
formaldehyde vapor. The Ampor treated samples are said to have been remark- 
ably free from fungi and bacteria. 

In conclusion, the author states that the use of liquids for disinfection is 
unsatisfactory for many kinds of seeds. A number of species of fungi and 
bacteria were killed when treated for 2 hours with 20 oz. formaldehyde 
vaporized in 1,000 cu. ft without any injury to the seeds tested. 

An epidemic of com smut folloAving hail, H. G. MacMillan (PhytopMiol- 
ogy, 8 (1918), No, 11, pp. B84f SSS ), — An account is given of an epidemic of corn 
smut folIoAving a severe hailstorm in a small district near Greeley, Colo. Six- 
teen days after the storm, fields of smutted corn were observed aA^eraging 19 
per cent of infection, w^hile other fields outside the hail area showed only 1 
percent of infection. 

Varietal susceptibility of beans to strains of Colletotrichnm lindemuthi- 
anum, M. F. Babbus (Phytopathology, 8 (1918), No. 12, pp. 589-814, pis. 5).— 
On account of the possible bearing on plant breeding and' also as possibly offer- 
ing some suggestions 'as to the factors responsible for resistance to disease, 
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tlie author iias carried on inoculation experiments with about 240 varieties and 
species of bean and related plants to test their susceptibility to strains of 
C. Undemuthimmm, the presence of which was previously reported (E. S. E., 
26, p. 747). Several species of Phaseolus and also species of other genera were 
found to be affected with the anthracnose to some extent, but they were not 
favorable host plants for the parasite. Some varieties of beans were found 
susceptible to one strain of the fungus and others to a second. Resistance was 
found in many distantly related plants. The degree of susceptibility of the 
different varieties is indicated. 

Varieties of beans susceptible to mosaic, D, Beddick and T. B. Stewaet 
{FTivtopatliology, 8 (1918), No, 10, pp, 530~^3/f ), — ^During the progress of a 
study of the mosaic diseases of beans, the authors tested the susceptibility to 
this disease of a number of the more common varieties of Phaseolus pulgaHs, 
About SO varieties showed unmistakable symptoms of mosaic as a result of inoc- 
ulation, while others which did not develop mosaic as a result of a single test 
are under further observation. 

A storage fermentation of dasheens, O.. T, Wiusox {Fhytopathologij, 8 
(1918), No. 10, pp. 347-0 JfO, fig, 1 ). — ^Prom a study of a peculiar rotting of dash- 
eens in storage, the author has found that it is due to yeasts. These under 
some conditions secure access to the tissues of the corms and tubers and cause 
a fermentation of the sugars, rendering the affected parts useless for food. 

Bamularia root rots of ginseng, G. L. Einssmetstee (Phytopathology, 8 
(1918), No, 11, pp. 557-571, figs. 8 ), — description is given of a disease of the 
roots of American ginseng popularly known as rust. The roots are said to 
show dark brown, dry lesions, at first small and scattered but finally becoming 
widespread and deep-seated. Two types of injury are recognized. In the first, 
the injury is merely superficial and is confined to a few layers of cells immedi- 
ately beneath the epidermis. In the second, the lesion extends through the 
cortex, frequently involving the stele, and in many cases the rot extends 
throughout the entire cross section of the root. The disease is said to be 
widely distributed, and it is expected that it wall be found in almost all ginseng 
regions. 

A study of the cause of the disease revealed the presence of two species of 
Bamularia, to which the names B. destructcms and B. panacicola n. spp. are 
given. The cultural characteristics and morphology of the organisms are de- 
scribed, and technical descriptions of both species are included. 

Diseases of parsnips, A. D. Cotton (Boy. Bot. Qard. Kew, Bui. Mise. Inform,, 
No. 1 (1919), pp. 8-S^l, pis. figs. B). — Becent study of the disease of parsnips 
knovm as canker, which does much damage in certain localities or situations 
(the degree of injury being affected apparently by conditions and varieties), 
has shown that the trouble is due primarily to physiological phenomena in- 
volving rupture not followed by renewal of the surface tissue, and not directly 
to invasion by fungi, although these organisms are afterwards involved. The 
contributory conditions are discussed. Preventive measures include rectifi- 
cation of certain cultural practices and the use of potash and salt to retard 
maturation. Other parsnip diseases are discussed. 

Diseases of pairsnips, A. D. Cotton (Jour. Bd. Agr. ILondon^, 25 (1918), No. 
1, pp. 61-71, pis. 2 ). — ^This reproduces most of the report noted above on 
parsnip canker, omitting notes of other diseases mentioned in that article. 

Potato leaf roU: Its diagnosis and cause, E. J. Wobtley (Phytopathology, 
8 (1918), No. 10, pp. 507--529, figs. 16 ). — ^After an account of the losses due to 
leaf roll of potatoes in Bermuda, the author gives the diagnosis of leaf roll 
and presents the various theories regarding Its cause. 

130002®--19 5 
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Among tlie symptoms of leaf roll which are often overlooketlj tlie author 
calls attention to the rolling and rigidity of the lower leaves. The rolling of 
the upper leaves in some varieties is said to be not particularly conspicuous, 
while the rolling of the lower leaves seems to be very typical of the disease. 
Leaf roll may be detected from 5 to 8 weeks after planting, and the author 
claims that it is safe to assume that if there is no evidence of leaf roll when 
the plants are 9 w’’eeks old the disease will not develop later. 

In discussing causes, the author states that there is little room for doubt 
that unfavorable climatic conditions in the previous season or seasons are im- 
portant factors in the development of leaf roll. 

Two tomato diseases, E. Reyjvolivs (Phi/topathologu, S (1918 ) , No. 10, pp. 
figs, 2 ), — ^Descriptions are given of a chlorosis of the leaves and a 
fruit rot observed in greenhouse tomatoes in the winter of 191S-14. 

The chlorosis is attributed to unknown environmental conditions surround- 
ing the plants when the leaves were in a very young or embryonic condition. 
The fruit rot, which is considered the same as the blossom end rot, was studied 
at some length but no causative organisms were found present. Tdie hypothesis 
is proposed that this disease is due to an organism, probably ultramicroscopic, 
wdiieh infects at pollination time only and causes the rotting area to enlarge 
until such time as physiological processes of the maturing of the fruit render 
further invasion impossible. 

Tomato wilt (Georgia Gta, Rpts, 1917-18, pp, 14, 15), — A brief account is 
given of investigations on the tomato wilt due to Fusarium Igcopersici, It is 
reported that the mode of infection has been studied and has been found to be 
through the root tips, up the water ducts, and into the stem of the plant. 

Yarious soil treatments for the control of the disease have been investigated 
without any promise of success. It is considered that the breeding of wilt- 
resistant varieties will probably prove the most satisfactory method of control. 
The origin and spread of tomato fruit rots in transit, 3, Rosenbaum (Phg- 
toj)athology, 8 (1918), No, 11, pp, 572-580, pi, 1, fig, 1), — As a result of a study 
of diseases occurring on tomato fruits in transit, the author states that, with 
the possible exception of Phoma rot and leak due to PMsopus sp., tomato fruit 
rots found upon the arrival of the car do not originate in transit but in the 
field and spread from one or more infected fruits included in the pack. The 
transit and other conditions favoring the development of Phoma rot and leak 
have not been determined, but overripeness of the fruit and bruises and other 
injuries are considered as predisposing causes. 

Prom their ability to spread in transit, the author divides tomato fruit rots 
into three groups, (1) those where the causal fungus can spread and infect 
adjacent uninjured fruit, (2) those where the causal organism can spread but 
can infect the fruit only through the stem end or through some break in the 
skin of the fruit, and (8) those where the fungus is unable to grow through 
the tomato WTapi>ers and infect healthy tomato fruit. The buckeye rot due to 
FhgfopMhora terrestHa^ is said to represent the first group. The second group 
includes the soil rot (EMzoctmta sp.), white rot (Sclerotium rolfsii), and leak 
(RUzopiis sp.). Examples of the third group of rots are the nail head spot 
(Macmsporkim solmi), black spot (Phoma destnietiva) , and anthracnose 
(GoUetotrichum phomoides) , 

An apple canker due to' Cytospora, P. L. Stevens (Illinois Sta. Bui. 217 
(1919), pp. $&J-S79, pt 1, figs, 15) „ — ^A description is given of a canker observed 
in 1918 on young apple trees. No abrasion or wound seemed to mark the place 
of the original infection. For the most part the cankered areas exhibited a tan 
color, the ^demarcation between' diseased and healthy tissues being very sharp. 
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Tlie disease is apparently of fungus origin. Isolations were repeatedly made, 
and inoculations from pure cultures on apple, pear, rose, blackberry, plum, and 
pencil twigs kept in test tubes resulted in rapid growth, and the developinent of 
conditions identical with those observed in the natural canker. Xo attempts 
were made to produce the disease on trees in the open, as it was feared from the 
rapid development made that the disease might occasion serious loss. 

The fungus which causes the disease is said to belong to the genus Cytospora, 
but it has not been specifically identified owing to the confusion between the 
species of this and closely allied genera on various rosaceous hosts. Lists are 
given of about 90 species of Talsa and Cytospora which have been reported on 
various species of Rosacem. 

A bibliography of the literature completes the publication. 

Peach diseases, T. F. MajN’.]vs {Delaicare Sta. Bui. 122 {1918), p. 30). — brief 
account is given of inoculation work with peach yellows and little peach in 
the experimental orchard. Natural infection through bruising and nibbing, as 
by harness, etc., from infected trees to healthy trees was not found to bring 
about a great amount of infection. The author records the complete recovery 
of two out of five trees which were inoculated with yellows in 1916 and showed 
typical symptoms of the disease in 1917, two recovering completely in 1918. 
Two of the trees of this series are reported as dead and another nearly so. 

Placing tree protectors around trees to keep away borers has given very poor 
results. 

Wood rots of peach trees caused by* Coriolus prolificans and C. versicolor, 
J. A. Elliott {Phytopathology, 8 {1918), No. 12, pp. 615-817, figs. 2 ). — Parasitic 
wood rots of peach trees due to C. proliticam and C. %'ersicolor are described by 
the author as occurring near Lamar, Ark., on peach trees that had been rather 
severely cut back. The parasitism of the fungi was considered evident, as the 
trees had made a vigorous growth for one or two seasons following the cutting 
back and had then been checked by the destruction not only of the heartwood 
of the older trees but of the sapwood as well. The destructiveness of the rots 
is said to have been limited to certain localities, the orchard in question being 
on relatively low, heavy soil, while in other orchards in the vicinity, on higher 
ground and lighter soil, trees which had been cut back in a similar way showed 
no signs of the rot. 

A Sterigmatocystis smut of figs, R. W. Hodgson {Phytopathology, S {1918), 
No. 10, pp. 545, 646). —The author states that California growers of AYhite 
Adriatic figs have experienced losses due to a black discoloration of the fruit. 
A survey was made of some of the packing houses and a considerable quantity 
of infected figs was found. Cultures made from such figs have uniformly 
shown the presence of a Sterigmatocystis. The percentage of badly infected 
fruit is relatively small, but a larger percentage is infected to a slight extent. 
When opened, these figs show a streak or two of a black, gummy nature which 
greatly detracts from the appearance of the figs. The gummy masses in small 
quantity are said not to injure the flavor of the fruit, and such figs can be 
used in the manufacture of fig paste. The fungus is' said to be the same as 
that causing the internal rot of pomegranates previously described (E. S. R., 28, 
p. 549). 

The prevailing practice in preparing dried figs is to allow them to remain 
on the ground for 10 days or 2 weeks. The author believes that gathering the 
fruit at shorter intervals, while resulting in a much better dried fig, will also 
prevent at least a certain amount of black smut. 

Early occurrence of citrus scab in Japan, H, A. 'Lee (PhytopathoUgf,^ 8 
(1918), No. 10, p. 551 ), — ^The author notes the occurrence of cifnis scab lesions 
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on Citrus noUUs material collected in 1863 at Nagasaki, Japan, and now in tlie 
Hongkong Botanic Gardens kerbariuni. 

Tlie problem of the imported plant disease as illnstrated by the white pine 
Mister riist^ H. Metcale (Bi^ooklpw Bot, Gwrck Mem., 1 {IdlS), pp, 321-^33, 2 )ls. 
2 ), — ^Attention is called to the danger and the possibilities that exist in the 
plant disease situation as outlined and as illustrated by white pine blister mst for 
3 sections of the United States. In the first of these, lying west of the Mississippi 
raver, this disease is not known to occur ; in the second, east of the Mississippi 
Eiver to the Hudson River, areas are indicated as heavily infected; In the 
third, east of the Hudson River, the case is so desperate that only the elimina- 
tion of all Ribes will save the pines. 

The overwintering of Cronartium ribicola on Bibes, H. H. Yoek and P. 
Spaulding {Phytopathology, S {191S), No. 12, pp. 617-619) „ — It is claimed that 
<7. ribicola may occasionally winter over on dead Bibes leaves, thus perpetuating 
the fungus in localities where pines are absent 
Overwintering of the eeciospores of Cronartium ribicola, L. Dosdall (P/ry- 
topathotogy, 8 (1918), No. 12, p. 619). — The author reports observing in April, 
1918, a branch of white pine which was covered by a heavy infection of white 
pine blister rust. The branch showed many secial scars, and a study of the ma- 
terial is believed to have showm that the geciospores produced in 1917 still ger- 
minated in the spring of 1918, thus indicating the overwintering of the rust in 
this manner. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOHOLO&Y. 

Eighteenth report of the State entomologist of Connecticut for the year 
1918, W. E. Bbitton (Comiectimt State Sta. Bui. 211 (1919), pp. 249-362, pis. 
MS, figs. 7). — ^The first part of this report relates to administrative and regu- 
latory work, inciuding the inspection of nurseries, of imported nursery stock, 
and of apiaries, with locality records of the occurrence of European and of 
American foul hrood in the State. Papers are next presented on Suppressing 
the Gipsy and Brown-tail Moths in 1918, by W. E. Britton, I. W. Davis, and J. 
T. Ashworth (pp. 272-290) and on Record of Treatments in an Attempt to Con- 
trol the Striped Cucumber Beetle (Diadrotica vittata), by W. E. Britton and M. 
P. Zappe (pp. 290-292) which relates to work carried on in continuation of that 
commenced several years ago. Of the several treatments wdiich gave favorable 
results the first in the order of effectiveness is lead arsenate and powdered 
sulphur, equal parts, dusted on both sides of the leaves. Spraying experiments 
in orchards at Ciintonville, by M. P. Zax>pe (pp. 292, 293) ai'e in continuation 
of those of the previous year (E. S. R., 39, p. 760), the results of which are 
presented in tabular form. 

Tests of Sprays to Control the Potato Aphid, by W. E. Britton and M. P. 
Zappe (pp. 294-297) , a summarized account of which is noted on page 162, show 
that kerosene emulsion will destroy all lice hit, while the materials cost about 
half as much as nicotln and can he obtained at any grocery store. A summarized 
account of the oriental peach moth (pp. 298-306) here presented is based upon 
the papers by Wood and SeIkregg,(E. S. E., 39, p. 259) and by Garman (E. S. 
B., 39, p. 260) previously noted. 

In a report of studies of the peach twig moth it is stated that attention was 
called to its presence in the State to an extent not before realized. The account 
includes a bibliography of 22 titles. 

The Rife History and Development of the Greenhouse Cockroach (Pyenoscelns 
rninmmmm), by M. P. Zappe (pp. 311-313) supplements a tletahed account 
,, pteviously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 761), This paper includes descriptions of the 
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immature stages, observations on its life history, and effect of cold. Therv^ 
were found to be six molts, the average length of time for reaching the adult 
stage being about 7.5 months. 

In a discussion of the occurrence of the European house cricket {(hrylUis 
domesUcus) (pp. 313-316), M. P. Zappe gives a brief summary of information 
relating to it and records its occurrence in the attic of a new house at Shelton 
where it annoyed the occupants by its nightly chirpings and by getting into the 
food in the pantry on the floor below. This infestation was controlled by the 
use of poison baits, one of which contained borax and the other bicliloricl of 
mercury. 

A summarized account of the European corn borer (Pyrausta nuhilalis)^ 
which may occur in Connecticut (pp. 316-327), includes an annotated bibli- 
ography of 21 titles. In a brief account of the bean leaf beetle (pp. 327-329) 
it is stated that it w^as reported in 1918 as injuring beans in Connecticut for the 
first time for many years. 

Injury by the raspberry sawfly {Monophadnoides ruM) (pp. 329-331) in a 
field of about an acre of red raspberries in New Haven is reported upon in 
which at the time of examination on May 29 practically all the old leaves had 
been eaten while the new and tender shoots were uninjured. It is pointed out 
that since there is only one brood each year, treatment by spraying wdth hele- 
bore or lead arsenate is a simple matter if applied in season. The spraying 
must be done soon after the plants blossom and may be applied even before they 
blossom to prevent defoliation. 

The Iris root borer (Macronoctua onusta) (pp. 331-333) which was a source 
of injury to Iris beds through tunneling in the root stalks is briefly considered. 
A brief account of garden slugs (pp. 333-336) is foHow^ed by a report of mos- 
quito work in 1918 (pp. 337-340) by B. H. Walden. A note on entomological 
features of the season is follo\ved by miscellaneous insect notes, which deal 
with a larva on tartarian honeysuckle {Harpiptcrysi sp.), the clavate tortoise 
beetle (Coptocycla claTafa)^ abundance of potato or cucumber fleabeetle, the 
rose chafer, salt marsh cateipillar feeding on beans, abundance of 3-lined potato 
beetle (Lema trilmeata), birch leaf skeletonizer {Bucculatrix cmiadensisella), 
leaf tyer on rose {Tortri(s alhicomana) , BcMzura unicornis on hickory, the 
saddled prominent in Litchfield County (Eetet'ocampa guttivitta) , absence of 
tent caterpillar, an orchid weevil in Connecticut (Diory melius Iwvimargo) , 
Chmnyris cermtha feeding on privet, w^hite woolly larvae on hickory 
{Brytliraspides caryw)^ the chrysanthemum gall midge {Diartliommyia 
JiypogcBa)i Calosonm sycoplianta, the stalk borer in corn, the poplar girdler 
(Saperda concoJor}^ the ehn leaf beetle, a tip borer in garden Physostegia 
(OJethreutes hebesana)^ and a rare moth (Tetralopha robustella) attacking 
white pine. 

[Insect notes] (New Mexico Sta, Rpt, 1918, pp. 24, 25 ). — In work with the 
squash bug it was found that blackleaf 40 (1:400), with soap 4 lbs. to 100 
gal, killed all up to the next to the last stages that are hit. Two applications 
of this spray at intervals of a week controlled a severe infestation. The 
chrysomelid beetle Coptocycla clavata, whose native host plant is Physalis 
spp., attacked chili plants to a considerable extent in limited areas. Eutettix 
ternUa was the source of considerable destruction through its transmission 
of curly leaf infection. 

TMrty-tMrd report of the State entomologist on injurious and other in- 
sects of the State of Hew York, 1917,. E. P. Peut (F. T. State Mus. Bui 292 
ilB17), pp, 240 , pis. 12, figs. 82 ). — ^In his report to the director of the State 
Museum the author includes a discussion of the occurrence of the more im- 
portant insects of the year and work carried on with them. 
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Under tlie heading of Injurious Insects, work with the codling moth in con- 
tinuation of that of the previous year (E. S. B., 40, p. 162) is first disciisseci, 
the details relating to experimental work being reported in part in tabular 
form. The general conclusions drawn are similar to those of the previous 
year. 

A brief summary of information on the apple and thorn skeletonizer 
iffemeropMla pariana), together with a bibliography of 17 titles, is given. 
An account of this insect by the author has been previously noted (E. S. R., 
?>S, p. 60). 

The potato aphis (Macrosiplmm solamfolii), next considered, occurred in 
great numbers during 1917 and was a source of considerable, loss, particularly 
in the southeren part of the State. Experiments during the year are said 
to have demonstrated the eflB.cacy of the nicotin soap preparations (0.75 pint 
of 40 per cent nicotin to 100 gal, of water to which are added from 6 to 8 lbs. 
of any cheap soap). 

Under the heading Notes for the Year, the author discusses the more im- 
portant fruit tree insects, small fruit insects, grass and grain pests, garden 
insects, and gall insects. Part 6 of A Study of Gall Midges (E. S. E., 40, 
p, 163), which deals with the tribe Itonididinarise, is appended (pp. 76-205). 

[Experimental entomological work], H. E. Wateebuey {Ann. Bpt. Dist. 
Bort. Imp. Yakinm County, Wash., 1917, pp. i; Bien. Rpt. Dept. Agr. 

Wash., 3 {1917-18), pp. 78-87). — Experiments with paste arsenate of lead for 
control of the codling moth confirm the results obtained the previous year 
(E. S. B., 38, p. 653). Four lbs. to 50 gal. of water shows about 10 per cent 
more clean fruit than 2 lbs. to 50 gal., and 30 per cent more clean fruit than 
1. lb. to 50 gal. The results indicate, however, that 4 lbs. to 50 gal. is not 
necessary throughout the season, but that the beneficial results of the stronger 
solution are gained in the later applications. 

In the experimental work, powdered arsenate of lead gave over 14 per cent 
more clean fruit than paste lead of equivalent strength. The results obtained 
from the use of nicotin sulphate during the year failed to confirm the earlier 
results (E. S. B., 38, p. 653), and led to the conclusion that nicotin under 
lower valley conditions is not so elective against codling moth as is arsenate 
of lead. In one experimental plat the nicotin was as effective as the lead but 
no more effective. 

The use of calcium arsenate as a spray was unsatisfactory, due to its effect 
on fruit and foliage. This effect was noted about the middle of July, and by 
picking time a considerable proportion of the leaves had fallen and a burned 
area around the stems of some of the apples was noticeable. In addition 
there was a larger percentage of windfalls on the plat sprayed with calcium 
arsenate, this doubtless being due to the burning of the stems. The author 
considers it probable, however, that the burning was in part due to the con- 
dition of the orchard, which was aEowed to become very dry during the 
summer. 

The use of distillate oil emulsion at the rate of 1.5 gai to 100 gal. of 
ivater destroyed the red spider with a single spray, and there was no burn- 
ing or any other injury noticeable. 

A summary is given of the results obtained fr’om banding 230 trees for the 
codling moth. 

Insects injuiioiis to the hop in New York, with special reference to the 
hop grub and the. hop redhug,, I. M. Hawuey {Few York Cornell Mem. M 
{1918}, pp. 147-224^ figs. 62). — ^This is a report of investigations commenced 
the spring of 1913 and continued in 1914 and 1915, the greater part of the 
' awunt rd.atlng to investigations of the hoi> vine borer or hop grub ( Oortym 
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ivimmils) and methods of control. Two new pests, the hop reclbug (Faracalo- 
cork Jimvleijl) and the filamented looper (Nematocampa Umbata) Avere also 
stiicllecl, as was the hop snout moth {Hypenci^ Mmiuli), an old hut little-known 
pest. In addition some control experiments were conducted with the hop 
aphis under New York conditions, and notes are presented on seA^eral pests of 
lesser importance, namely, the red spider or spider mite {TetranyohiirS telarim), 
the hop merchants {Polygonia- interrogationis and P. comnm)^ leaf liuispers 
{Empoasca fla-veseens and E, flavescetis Mrdii), a mllliped (Julm cwruleo- 
dnctus) , a leaf miner {Agromyzd sp.), flea beetles {PsyUiodes punciiilata 
etc.), and leaf rollers (ArcMps rosmeoMa and A. argyrospila) . A list of sev- 
eral others is included. 

The hop vine borer is a native insect, widely distributed in the northern 
United States and in Canada, which is only known to reach maturity on the 
hop. The injury is done to the head of the hop, the inside and outside of the 
vines, and in the roots. The loss occasioned varies greatly in different years 
and in different yards in any one year. In one yard in which the author 
worked, there Avere 90 dead vines in 100 hills, or a total loss of 20 per cent from 
the work of this insect, winch is said to be a conservative estimate for tlie 
yard. 

The eggs are laid on grass in and around hop yards from the middle of 
August to the last of September. The winter is passed in this stage and they 
hatch from the last w-eek in April to the last of May. In an examination of 
distended females dissected, 866, 725, 457, and 612 eggs w^ere obtained. Upon 
hatching out the larvse make their way into grass or hop plants. “ In grass 
they eat into the stem near the surface of the ground and feed upward, killing 
the central blade. They leave the grass at about the time other larvse leave 
the inside of the hop. In the hop the young grabs enter the part that is the 
most readily available and easy to penetrate, w^hich may be the head or any 
part of the Aune. If the larva enters the head, it drops to the ground in about 
tAA’o weeks and helps to increase the large number already working in the vine 
near the root. About the first of June, Avhen the larva is in the third or the 
fourth stage, it stops inside work and either feeds on the outside of the vine, 
nearly or quite severing it, or makes burrows in the root. In July or the first 
part of August the larva pupates, and the moth emerges the last of August 
or early in September.” There appears to be six larval stages, the entire length 
of which is from 9 to 12 weeks. The length of the pupal stage in the laboratory 
varied from S5 to 37 days. 

Mie^'opUtis gortynm, a hraconid, is a common parasite of the larva and two 
tachinids {Froniitm fremhii and Alasicera myoidea) apparently attack it. 
Control Avork, the details of which are reported in tabular form, has led to the 
recommendation (1) that all extra vines be pulled and removed some distance 
from the yard before June 1, (2) that the hops be hilled so as to give the extra 
rootlets an opportunity^" to grow, (3) that clean cultivation be practiced by 
removal of grass from the yard, and (4) that a plow^ed border several yards 
wide be maintained around the field. The use of paradichlorhenzene, a few 
crystals in each MU and covered wdth about 2 in. of dirt,, about the third week 
in May may prove to be worth wMile. 

The hop redbug has caused conspicuous injury to the foliage by perforations 
of the leaves and also a stunting and deformation of the stems during the past 
few years in yards about WaterAulle. The injury which it causes may be recog- 
nized by the deformed and stunted vines and the irregular holes in the leaves. 
The eggs which are inserted in the bark or the wood of hop poles from the 
middle of August to the middle of September hatch during the folIOAving June, 
or an egg period of 9 to 9,5 months, There are five nymphal stages for the 
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development of which 28 to 31 days are re<inired. The application of iiicotin 
sulphate, 1 pint to 100 gal. of water with 6 lbs. of soap added, on July 17 ap- 
parently MRed the bags at once. A weaker solution (3/8 pint to 100 gal.) ap- 
pears to be insufficient for control. 

The hop snout moth, which so far as known feeds only on the hop, has been 
found by the author to strip the hop vine of its leaves occasionally, but there 
has not been a general outbreak during the past five years. The eggs of the 
first brood are deposited about the middle of May on the underside of the hop 
leaves and hatch in three weeks. Eggs of the second brood have been fomid 
from July 28 to August 11. The larval stage of the first brood averages 25.3 
days and the pupal stage 13 days. Full-grown larv^ of the first brood have 
been taken from June 17 to July 21, and those of the second brood from August 
15 to September 6. Two taehinid flies {Masicera rutila and Bworista hypenw) 
are said to parasitize the larvae. The application of powdered arsenate of lead 
mixed with the sulphur used for hop mildew, at the rate of 1 : 10, has been effec- 
tive in its control 

The filameiited looper, a general feeder widely distributed in the eastern part 
of this continent, while not of great economic importance at the present time, 
is increasing in abundance and may become a serious leaf-eating pest of the 
hop. It is said to have been found on the hop in large numbers near Sanger- 
field, N. y. The eggs, which are deposited beneath the bark or in cracks of 
hop poles the latter part of August, pass the winter, and hatch from the middle 
of May to the last of the following June. A period of about 10 months is passed 
in the egg stage, an average of 28.8 days in the larval stage, and 13.5 days in 
the pupal Control measurers for the hop snout beetle should hold the fila- 
mented looper in check. 

The hop aphis, which in some years has caused almost total loss of the hop 
crop, is briefly reported upon. Control eS:periments have led to the recommen- 
dation that nicotin sulphate 1 : 2,000 with soap be applied the last week in June 
or the first week in July. 

The ^ider mite occasionally appears in hop yards in New York, but has 
never caused any serious damage as it has on the Pacific coast. 

A bibliography of 33 titles and a list of 14 references to the literature cited 
are included. 

The OMo wheat suiWey, H. A« GossAim and T. H. Paeks (Jown Mcon, Ent, 
12 (1919), No. i, pp. — Substantially noted from another source (E. S. R., 

39, p. 863). 

Insects in relation to wheat flour and wheat flour substitutes, R. N. Chap- 
man {Jour. Eeon. Ent., 12 (1919), No, 1, pp, 66-70). — Substantially noted from 
another source (E. S. R., 40, p. 59). 

Some new phases of the entomology of disease, hygiene, and sanitation 
brought about by the great war, W. D. Pieece (Jour, Econ, Ent, 12 (1919), 
No. i, pp, 4^47), 

Grasshopper control in Indiana, J« J. Davis (InMana 8ta. Giro, 88 (1919), 
pp. 8j figs, 9), — This is a brief popular account of means for grasshopper con- 
trol based upon cooperative work with the Bureau of Entomology of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The meadow plant bug, H. Osboen (Maine 8ta. Bui. 276 (1919), pp. 16, pi. 1, 
figs, S ), — ^This is an account of Miris dolabratm based upon the more detailed 
paper by the author previously noted (B. S. R., 40, p. 260). 

Kerosene emulsion v. nicotin solution for combating the potato aphid, 
W. B. Beitton and M. F. Zappe (Jour. Econ. Ent, 12 (1919), No. 1, pp. 7i-8i).— 
"Tfie authors 'found that,' kerosene" emulsion, made at the rate of 3 cakes of 
Mundry soap 02 s,), 4 gal. of kerosene, and 2 gal. of hot water diluted to 
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make 50 gal, is effective in combating the potato plant louse, all tbe apMcls bit 
by tlie spray being killed Tbe materials used for tbe emulsion cost about half 
as much as for nicotin solution, and possessed the additional advantage of 
being obtainable at any grocery store. 

Life history and habits of the mealy plum aphis, W. M. Davidson (U. S, 
Dept. Agr. Bui 774 (1919), pp. 16, pis. 2 ). — For many years the mealy plum 
aphis (Hyalopterus arundinis) has been a source of injury in California to 
plums and prunes, and to a lesser extent to apricots, having been specially 
severe in some regions since 1913, particularly where artificial control of the 
pear thrips was not practiced. 

Though of European origin, the species is widely distributed in North 
America and is known to occur in Australia, New Zealand, Java, and Japan. 
In California plums and prunes of the P. domestica type are the favorite hosts, 
but apricots and Asiatic tj’pes of plums and rarely almonds are also attacked, 
while in Europe grape, peach, and nectarines are attacked. Its injury is caused 
in the early summer months on the lower surface of the leaves and the petioles 
and upper surface are frequently infested. The young fruit is less commonly 
attacked. Tlie leaves become curled and discolored and the tree produces fruit 
of small size and an early drop. In the years 1915 and 1916 an unusual mid- 
summer apical cracking of green prunes developed in California. 

The eggs, which are almost invariably laid in the axils of lateral buds of 
year-old or 2-year-old wood, commenced in 1916 to hatch about March 4 and 
continued for about 2; weeks. The early stem mothers began reproduction about 
March 20. Observations made at Walnut Creek between August, 1915, and 
December, 1916, are summarized as follows : “ It appeared that normally from 
3 to 5 generations were raised on the winter hosts, but rarely series of wingless 
generations persisted until the fall. The aphids of the earlier generations 
were mostly wingless like the stem mothers, and the individuals of the later 
generations mostly winged, and after the middle of June virtually all the insects 
produced developed wings. 

“ Migration to the summer hosts, Phragmites and Typha, began the last W’eek 
in April and continued until August, the great body traveling in early June. On 
these hosts about ten generations took place, continuing up to November. The 
vast majority of aphids to be found during the summer were wingless, but 
winged parthenoparous individuals were also produced on the summer host 
plants, and these served to distribute the species among these plants. About 
the middle of October and for six weeks succeeding, winged sexuparous 
migrants and winged males were produced, and these flew to the fruit trees, 
whereupon the sexuparse proceeded to deposit sexual females. The sexes were 
most abundant during the forepart of November and were to be found as late 
as the middle of December. Oviposition took place throughout November and 
December, the majoiity of ova having been placed before December 10.” 

Mention is made of a number of predatory enemies, of which it has many, but 
internal parasitism is said to occur rarely. 

“ There are .two specially vulnerable periods in the annual life cycle of the 
mealy plum aphis — one In early spring when the stem mothers are growing and 
the other in late fall when the sexual females are developing on the winter 
hosts. . . . Contact insecticides, which have little effect on aphids of the inter- 
mediate generations, easily destroy the stem mothers and the egg-laying 
females.”' 

Seventeen-year locusts due in western Ohio, H. A. Gossabd (Mo. But' OTiio 
(1919), No.4y PP- IH-^IBS, fig. 1 ). — This article calls attention to tM' ex- 
pected appearance of the periO'dical ■ cicada over the western ' half of'' 'fe^hio 
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during tiie summer of 1919, and gives advice as to x^revention of damage and 
remedies. 

An European scale insect becoming a menace in Pennsylvania? J*. 
Sandeks (Jo M r. Boon, Ent, 12 (1919), No. i, pp. 90, 91) .—Leca?iimn pmmstri, 
wbicli lias in recent years become establislied in Pennsylvania, baving been 
recorded a number of times from various places in central Pennsylvania at 
ratlier widely scattered points, bas become sufficiently abundant in a few 
localities in the past two or three years to cause genuine damage and alarm to 
fruit growers. Some branches of the peach are said to have become com- 
pletely covered wdth the scale, badly dwmrfed, and ultimately killed. In 
orchards where the customary winter dormant spray wdth lime-sulphur is 
practiced the scale has not assumed dangerous proportions. Peach, sweet 
cherry, and apricot are its principal host plants. 

Becent results in the fumigation of citrus trees with liquid hydrocyanic 
acid, E. S. Woglxjm (Jour, Boon. Ent„ 12 (1919), No. 1, pp. 111-12S, pi. 
author describes the successful use of liquid hydrocyanic acid in California, 
where he has been conducting an investigation of it %vith‘ special reference to 
dosage requirements and during 1918 closely followed the fumigation of more 
than 500 acres of citrus trees. 

In an experiment to determine the diffusion of the gas it was found that in 
each of 7 tented trees scale-kill was more effective against the pmi)le scale 
toward the bottom of the tree than toward the top. Similar results were ob- 
tained from 6 small trees Infested wdth the red scale {Chrysomplialus au- 
rantii) fumigated with liquid hydrocyanic acid, thus differing from pot gen- 
erated gas wdth which the killing effect is decidedly better toward the top of 
the tent. In this respect liquid hydrocyanic acid fumigation is advantageous, 
since the infestation of scale insects on large citrus fruit trees is usually, 
most severe on the low-er or more protected part of the trees, this being especi- 
ally true of the purple scale. 

The other advantages in favor of liquid hydrocyanic acid indicate that this 
new method wdll displace all others. “ The cost of tent mending is almost en- 
tirely done awmy with, as liquid hydrocyanic acid is harmless to cloth. The 
treatment of small trees, frequently wdth such poor results In the past, can he 
performed wdth greater accuracy and corresponding certainty of results. 
Greater speed in tree treatment can be attained than previously, and it appears 
possible that the quantity of hydrocyanic acid required for scale-kill can be 
slightly reduced over that formerly required.” 

[Godthig moth investigations] (Neic Mexico Bta* Rpt 1918, pp, — 

This is a brief statement of investigations carried on in continuation of those 
reported in a bulletin previously noted (B. S. E., 39, p. 765). The spraying 
work is reported in tabular form. 

'The status of the oriental peach moth^ E* XT. Coey (Jom\ Econ. Ent., 12 
(1919), No. 1, pp, 81-S4}- — A brief statement of the occurrence of Laspeyresia 
molesta in Maryland, an account of which pest by Garman is given in a bulletin 
previously, noted (E. S. E., 40, p. 756).' 

Buclemensia hassetteUa, the Bermes parasite (Microlepidoptera, Tineoidea, 
Oeceophoridse), A. H.. Holuingee and H. B. Paeks (Ent. Netvs, SO (1919), No. 
4, pp. 91-MO, pt 1). — ^The authors review the literature relating to this micro- 
lepidopteran, and report observations on its occurrence in Missouri and Texas. 
Th^ are followed by an account of its biology at College Park, Tex. 

The species is shown to be a Keimes parasite and not a gall feeder as previ- 
ously reported. , The larv« have habits differing from those of other Kermes- 
infestiEg Lepidoptera. '.There appears to be but one .generation a year, and no 
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parasites are known to attack any stage of tliis lepidopterous parasite of Ker- 
mes. In a few cases this parasite is said to iiave been abundant enoiigb to 
materially reduce tiie coccid. 

Practical application of tlie methods recently discovered fox tt.& control of 
the sprinkling sewage filter fly (Psychoda alteinata)^ T, J. HEABxnn {Jour. 
Sc'on. Enf., 12 (1919), No. 1, pp. S5-41, pls. 2, figs, 4)- — N description of the 
application of the metliod recently described by tlie aiitlior and Beckwitli 
(E. S. K, 40, p. 356). 

^Jiie rose midge, B. K. Sassceb and A« D. Boeden (U. Dept, Agr. But 778 
(iSlO), pp, 8, figs. 2). — The location of an infestation by Daspneura r'^iodophaga 
of a rose house at Colgate, Md,, in the fall of 1916, where it has caused an an- 
nual loss of from $4,000 to $6,000, led to the investigations here reported, which 
were conducted in cooperation with the Maryland Experiment Station. 

The eggs of this midge, which are deposited just under the sepals of the 
flower buds or between the folded leaves of the leaf buds, hatch in 2 das^s and 
the larvae immediately attack the buds, extraetiag the sap and eventually 
causing the petals and leaves to di‘y up and die. They reach maturity in from 
5 to 7 days, and then work their wmy out of the buds and fall ©ai and enter 
the ground, wdiere they construct small silken cocoons in whicli to pupate. 
The adults appear in from 5 to T days and shortly thereafter commence oviposi- 
tion. Thus under greenhouse conditions the life cycle is passed in from 12 to 
16 days. At Colgate the larvae 'were especially injurious from the latter part 
of May to early July and from early September to November 1, Eoses, especi- 
ally the hybrid teas, are apparently the only plants which it attacks. 

Experiments are reported in w^hich a number of formulas 'were tested. The 
results show that severe infestation can be controlled, if not entirely elimi- 
nated, in a comparatively brief period by careful application of tobacco dust 
on the soil and by the persistent nightly fumigation with tobacco, in the form 
of stems, nicotin papers, or one of the volatile nicotin preparations* Where 
eaith walks are loresent it is advisable to spray the walks also with .a 5 or 10 
per cent kerosene emulsion. In the case of light infestations, the midge can 
be controlled by systematic nightly fumigations with tobacco fumes, w’Mch 
should be continued until all adults disappear, or by a careful application, at 
the proper season, of tobacco dust. “The most opportune time to apply the 
dust, if not accompanied ■with nightly fumigation, is during the Latter part of 
October or the first tliree 'weeks of November, at which season the last gener- 
ation of larvse leaves the plants, enters the ground, and constructs orerwinter- 
iQg cocoons. If dependence is placed on the dust alone, it is imperative that 
the application be so timed as to be on the soil before the larvce seek winter 
quarters.” 

A list is given of 8 references to literature cited. 

Crrouiid beetles attacking crops in Mysore, L. 0. Ooieman and K. Kxtnhi- 
KANNAH (Dept. Agr. Mysore, Bnf. Ber. But S (1918), pp, 16, pU, 2, figs. 2).— 
T-wo ground beetles, namely, GonocepJialum Jtofmamiseggi and G. ^epressum, 
are common in Mysore. The larvm usually attack the roots of grass and the 
admits feed on decaying vegetation, hut both may attack a summer crop like 
the potato. “The larvae become pests of ragi {Elemine coramm] in regions 
of deficient rainfall wfiien the rains are delayed after sowing and the larva 
have not sufficient moisture to pupate. Crops like the potato grown in sum- 
mer are also liable to attack, mainly by the adults which are attracted to it. 

The life history usually takes a year, the larval life being confined to the 
hot weather. The beetles emerging after the first heavy rains remain inactive 
until December, following when they commence to breed. A second brood is 
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possible in years when the first heavy showers are followed by a drought of 
two or three months. 

“The jjast may be controlled by the collection of beetles in October by 
means of fresh 'weeds pulled out along with roots and spread along the bunds. 
There are three enemies, an acarid on the adult, a wasp, and an ichneumon 
on the larva. These are not efficient checks.” 

The life cycle of Laclmostema lanceolata, W. P. Hayes {Jour. Econ, Ent,, 
12 { 1919 ), Wo. i, pp. 109-117, figs. 2). — ^This is a report of studies conducted at 
the Kansas Experiment Station. 

L. lanceolata, an important enemy of growing wheat in Kansas and Oklahoma, 
is regarded as most injurious in west central Texas. During the past few 
years grubs of this species have come into prominence every fall soon after 
wffieat planting time in southern Kansas and northern Oklahoma, where they 
annually damage thousands of acres of young winter wheat. The species 
is practically confined to the region bounded on the west by the Rocky Moun- 
tains and on the east by the Mississippi River. 

The eggs are laid singly or in small groups of three or four in clumps of 
soil at depths ranging from 1 to 7 in. during the months of June and July. 
They hatch in an average of 16 days (9 to 29) during July and August and the 
larvse are present until June of the second year, giving a larval stage of 
slightly over 22 months. The pupse, which occur in June and July, require an 
average of 1S,8 days (8 to 20). -Two full years are required for development, 
and in some cases where the larval stage is prolonged, three years may be 
required. The generations overlap each other so that all stages appear every 
season. 

A list is given of 27 food plants upon which the species has been observed 
feeding in the fields. 

Barcophaga prohiOita has been reared and Is thought to be a true parasite 
of the pest. Rotation of crops is one of the best means of control thus far 
known. 

Biological notes on some fiat-headed bark borers of the gemis MelanopMla, 
H. E. Biteke (Jour. Econ. Ent,, 12 {1919), Wo, 1, pp, 195-108) .—This paper deals 
with 12 species of flat-headed bark borers of the genus Melanophila that have 
been most destructive to forest trees. One species, M, dmmmondi, is of partic- 
ular interest because it attacks the Sitka spruce, used in the manufacture of 
aeroplanes, while M, gemtUis, M, fulvoguttata, and M, cuUfornica attack and 
kill some of the most important coniferous forest trees. Many sugar pine, 
y^ellow pine, Douglas spruce, true firs, true spruces, hemlocks, and larches 
have been killed at various times past and are now being killed by these pests. 

Comprehensive demonstration of Argentine ant control, E. S. Woglum and 
A D, Boeden (Cal. Citrogr., ^ (1919), No, 6, pp, 147, 171, figs. 3 ). — It is pointed 
out that the very direct relation of the Argentine ant in the control of mealy 
bugs of citrus trees was demonstrated in 1915-16 in several infested orchards 
in the San Gabriel Valley of California during an investigation of the common 
mealy bug.' The trees rid of this ant quickly became freed of mealy bugs and 
continued in a commercially clean condition, while trees frequented by ants 
remained severely infested. 

The' following formula for' a 'poison sirup, the Barber formula (E. S. R., 35, 
p. 761) modified to meet arid conditions, is recommended by the authors after 
two years of wscc^Al mm in combating the Argentine ant in more than 
600 acres of 'Citms orchards: Granulated sugar 12 lbs., water (distilled) 10 
pints, tariaric acid' (erystalllKed) 0.25 oz. Boil 30 minutes, cool, add dis- 
tilled/ water to allow 'for 'evaporation. Dissolve sodium arsenite'(0. P. only) 
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0.75 oz. in liot water (distilled) 1 pint, cool. Add poison solution to sirup and 
stir well. Add to the poison sirup, honey (strained) 2 lbs. Mis thoroughly. 

The cost of treating orchards for ant control is said to be cheaper than fumi- 
gation or spraying, and so low that the owner of infested property can ill 
afford not to avail himself of this method. In response to a petition of the 
citrus fruit growers in ' the Upland district, control measures against the 
citrophilus mealy bug were instituted and a campaign started in September, 
1917, in an orchard infested by both mealy bugs and the ant. An inspection of 
the orchard in April, 1918, showed that 98 per cent of the trees of the first 
half treated were free of ants, and that 62 per cent of the part treated in 
November were clean. “ The effectiveness of the sirup in the first demonstra- 
tion was so apparent within a few weeks after its distribution that control 
efforts were rapidly extended to neighboring orchards and by the beginning of 
1918 more than 150 acres had been treated. At the present time the ants have 
become not merely controlled but totally eradicated over this extensive area. 

“ This ant work has been extended during 191S by more than 350 acres, prac- 
tically all of which is in commercial control. An area of approximately 550 
acres of citrus orchards practically in a solid block has been subjected to 
control of the Argentine ant within 16 months following the institution of a 
demonstration at Upland, and stands as an example of the possibilities in 
control and eradication of this insect through persistent and concerted action 
of fruit growers.” 

POODS— mTTEITIOK 

The antiscorbutic value of cabbage.— -I, The antiscorbutic and growth- 
promoting properties of raw” and heated cabbage, E. M. Delf {Biochem, 
Jou7\, 12 (1918), No, 4, pp, 4tB-W, pis, 2, figs, 5). — ^The author reviews the 
work of Holst and Prdlich (B. S. B., 27 , p. 567) on the antiscorbutic value of 
fresh raw cabbage and of cooked cabbage, and reports an extensive study of 
the same subject, using guinea pigs as the experimental animals. 

The standard basal diet was a mixture of rolled oats and bran ad libitum 
with water and, in cases where the rations of cabbage were small, with a daily 
supplement of 60 cc. of milk autoclaved for one hour at 120® 0. The cabbage 
was given in the green leaf. 

Prom the series of experiments with raw cabbage the conclusion is drawn 
that under the conditions of the experiment a 1 gm. ration of fresh cabbage 
may be regarded as the minimum for protection from the symptoms usually 
diagnosed as scurvy. On a 0.5 gm. ration, well-marked symptoms of scurvy 
were obtained. Apparently satisfactory growth and health were obtained with 
from 1.5 to 5 gm. when 60 cc. autoclaved milk was added daily to the diet, al- 
though suggestions of soreness during life and the histology of the bone carti- 
lage junctions indicated a condition of incipient scurvy. With a ration of 30 
gm. of fresh cabbage, normal growth took place with an increase of about 100 
per cent in 90 days. 

A comparative study of the antiscorhutic value of cabbage after exposure to 
various temperatures for different intervals of time showed that the anti- 
scorbutic factor is exceedingly sensitive to temperatures below 100®. The rate 
of destruction, however, is increased only about threefold for an increase in 
temperature of 30 to 40®, as shown by the fact that 5 gm. of cabbage cooked 
for one hour at 60® was about equal in antiscorbutic value to 5 gm. of cabbage 
cooked at 100® for 20 minutes and to 1 gm. of raw cabbage. It is pointed out 
that this low temperature coefficient is in opposition to the view that the 
antiscorbutic factor is a complex protein or an enzym-like substance. 
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III applying* tlie foregoing results to methods of cooking vegetableSj the author 
points out that slow cooking at a low temperature is much more deleterious 
than more rapid cooking at a high one, and' that, consequently, as far as anti- 
scorbutic value is concerned, the longer time needed in a fireless cooker is a 
great disadvantage in the case of green vegetables, such as cabbage. Evidence 
is also given that vegetables should be steamed rather than boiled in water, 
and if boiled should be boiled in water only, the addition of either acid or 
alkali to the water increasing the loss of antiscorbutic vitamins. 

In experiineiits in which larger rations of cabbage were given heated to tem- 
peratures from 100 to 130° for periods of one to two hours, the destruction of 
antiscorbutic properties, though extensive, was less complete than was to be 
expected from the results at lower temperatures. A suggested explanation of 
this discrepancy is that the antiscorbutic value of a diet may be enhanced and 
may show greater heat stability when the antiscorbutic factor and the growth 
fat-soiubie factor are derived from the same foodstuff. The greater heat sta- 
bility of the fat-soluble, factor is also shovm from the fact that heating for one 
to two hours at temperatures from 100 to 120° produced only a slight effect 

The article concludes with an appendix by F. M. Tozer on the histological 
diagnosis, of experimental scurvy, with diagrammatic drawings made from his- 
tological preparations of the rib junctions of animals used in the experiments 
described and which demonstrate the more important histological changes ob- 
served in animals suffering from scurvy in varying degrees.. The diagnosis 
made from the histological preparation independently of the diagnosis of- the 
condition seen during the life of the animal or in post-mortem examination in 
most cases tallied closely with the latter. 

The antiscorbutic value of cabbage. — The effect of drying on the anti- 
scorbutic and growth-promoting properties of cabbage, E. M. Delf and E. P. 
Skeltox {Bioelmn, Jour., 12 {1918), Iso. 4, pp. 448-4^S, figs. 2). — Prom feeding 
experiments similar to those noted above, it was found that there was a loss in 
antiscorbutic properties of more than 93 per cent when cabbage was dried at a 
low temperature (60° G.) and stored subsequently for two to three weeks at 
laboratory temperatures. This loss increased with prolonged storage until at 
the end of three months nearly all the protective value of the fresh material 
was lost. By plunging the cabbage into boiling water before drying, the residual 
amount of antiscorbutic factor was distinctly greater, indicating that killing 
the cells by heat before drying is beneficial in lessening the amount of destruc- 
tion taking place during drying. 

In the drying and storing of the cabbage there was also found to be a decided 
destruction of the fat-soluble growth-promoting factor, which was estimated at 
86 per cent after only two weeks’ storage. 

The results in general are thought to agree with those of Holst and Prdlieli 
(E. S. E., 27, p. 567), and of Givens and Cohen (E. S. R., 40, p, 172). 

Utilization of Burma beans for human nutrition, Rothea (Anw. Falsif., 11 
(1918), No. 121 -‘ 122 , pp: S61-869 ). — Determinations of the hydrocyanic acid con- 
tent of Burma beans and of the w’ater in which they have been soaked and 
cooked are reported, which indicate that in the processes of soaking and boiling 
usually employed about seven-eighths of the hydrocyanic acid is removed. 

The author concludes that Burma beans, even those containing 0.03 per cent 
of hydroc 3 mnic acid, can be consumed by adults without danger, provided the 
beans have been soaked in a large volume of water from 12 to 24 hours and 
boiled for 3 hours in a fresh quantity of water. In no case should the water in 
, which soaking and boiling have taken place be used. The use of these beans in 
' ho^itals and for making bean broth for infants is considered inadvisable. 
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Moisture in wheat and mill products, J,. H. Shollenbeegee (17. S, Dept. Agr. 
Bill. 78S (1919), pp. 12, figs. 2). — The moisture requirements of wheats for 
milling purposes, the amount of moisture added during tempering, the moisture 
content of wheat and Tarious streams of mill stock, and the loss of moisture 
during grinding, as well as related subjects, were taken into account in this 
experimental study. The results are summarized as follows: 

“ The decrease in the moisture content of the various roll streams from the 
head to the tail of the milling process was closely related to the amount of 
water added to the wheat during tempering. 

“ It appeared that very little of the moisture added to the wheat during tem- 
pering penetrated farther than the pericarp or outer coatings of the kernel. The 
moisture content of the better grades of flour milled, irrespective of the amount 
of water added during tempering, closely corresponded to the percentage of 
moisture contained in the untempered wheat. The amount of water added in 
tempering compensated for the evaporation of moisture during milling only in 
the case of one of three mills examined.” 

Influence of electrolytes upon the viscosity of dough, L. J. Hendeesox, 
W. O. Fexx, and E. J. Cohn (Jour. Gen. Physiol., 1 (1910), No. 4, Pp. S87-391, 
figs. o). — ^The effect of H-ion concentration and of salts upon the viscosity of 
dough was determined by measuring the resistance of a definite amount of 
dough to stirring when packed in a torsion viscosimeter. It was found that with 
variation in H-ion concentration viscosity passes through a minimum a little 
on the acid side of pH 5. The addition of a small amount of salt to dough 
diminished viscosity, while as the concentration of the salt increased there 
w’as commonly a later rise in viscosity. Of the salts studied, the sulphates 
of sodium and magnesium had the most marked eflect. The influence of salts 
upon viscosity was found to vary with the H-ion concentration. At a more 
acid range of reaction sodium chlorid depressed the viscosity greatly, while 
calcium chloric! lowered the viscosity in a less acid range. 

The results are thought to indicate that in bread making the action of acids, 
bases, and salts, perhaps with the exception of potassium hromate, is favorable 
chiefly through the effect upon viscosity, and that any influence upon the 
activity of yeast is apparently a matter of secondary importance. 

Compressed yeast as food for the growing organism, P. B. Hawk, H. R. 
Fishbaciv, and O. Beegeim (Amer. Jour, Physiol., 48 (1919), No, 2, pp. 211-220, 
figs. ^). — Feeding experiments with rats to determine the growth-promoting 
porperties of baker’s yeast (Fieisehmann) are reported. 

The addition of the compressed yeast to the extent of 5 per cent of the dried 
yeast by weight of the total diet caused an immediate and pronounced increase 
in body weight. This increase was found to be more rapid and pronounced 
when tlie diet contained casein than when the protein of the diet was furnished 
by lean meat. Heating to 105° C. did not destroy the growth-promoting prop- 
erties of the yeast. 

Cheese poisoning: A toxicogenic bacillus isolated from cheese, W. Levtn 
(Jour. Lab. and Glin. lied., 2 (1917), No. 11, pp. 761^184 ) • — ^The morphological 
and cultural characteristics, pathogenicity, and toxin formation are described of 
an organism known to hare produced several cases of cheese poisoning. The 
organism, while belonging to the colon group as proved by its morphological 
and biochemical reactions and agglutination tests, differed from the true colon 
bacilli in its ability to form a soluble thermostabile poison or toxin of unknown 
chemical composition. 

Toxin formation by a variety of B. botulinus when cultivated aerobically 
under various conditions: Its possible production in the animal body, L. ' F. 
Sheppen (Arch. Iwt. Med,, 2S (1919), No. 3, pp. A kudy conducted at 
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the Bureau of Chemistry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture is reported 
of the toxin production of a strain of Bacillus hotulinus under unfavorable 
conditions, such as might occur within and without the animal body in nature. 

The organism, isolated from cottage cheese that had caused an epidemic 
diagnosed post-mortem as botulism, was found to be a distinct variety of the 
B. hotiiUnm of van Ermengem, differing from it in the following particulars : 
It is more toxic for rabbits and less toxic for cats. It grows and produces toxin 
at 37° C. and in sugar-free media of acidity of +3. It does not lose its ability 
to 131'oduce toxin after being exposed to light for two and one-half months 
and being dried on paper for 22 days. In ss'mbiosis with a yeast it can be 
cultivated aerobically on agar slants. Grown with B, eoU and a yeast in 
milk or with Micrococcus aureus in extract broth at 38 to 39° under aerobic 
conditions it produces death when ingested by a rabbit. 

It is thought that the toxin produced under certain conditions by this strain 
might cause death by embolus or hemorrhage in the brain, accompanied by but 
few preliminary symptoms of a minor character, hut that there always remains 
the possibility of the organism growing in the body and producing its toxin 
slowly and under altered conditions, thereby causing a different syndrome 
from that seen when the toxin is ingested. The author is of the opinion that 
some cases of forage poisoning may be due to certain strains of B. dotulinus. 

Digestibility' of some by-product oils, A. D. Holmes {U. S. Dept. Agr. Bui. 
781 (1919) f pp* 16). — ^This continues the experimental study of digestibility of 
vegetable fats and oils previously noted (B. S. E., 39, p. 591). Digestion ex- 
periments were made with six oils, all by-products of considerable interest in 
connection with, the oil industry in general. 

The coeiBcients of digestibility of the oils are given as 98.4 per cent for 
aprScot-kernel oil, 98 per cent for cherry-kernel oil, 98.2 per cent for melon- 
( cantaloup) seed oil, 96.6 per cent for peach-kernel oil, 98.2 per cent for pump- 
kin-seed oil, and 95.8 per cent for tomato-seed oil. This indicates that these 
oils are very well assimilated by the body and possess a nutritive value equal 
to that of otlier better-known edible oils, such as cottonseed, corn, peanut, 
coconut, soy bean, and olive oils. In general the experiments indicate that 
as far as tolerance and assimilation are concerned all six of these oils, which 
at present are practically unutilized, are wholesome, nutritious foods, and 
should prove satisfactory for edible purposes. 

‘!Ehe twenty-third report on food products and the eleventh report on drug 
products, 1918, E. M. Bailet (Connecticut State Sta. Bui 210 (1919), pp. 
177-242). — In addition to a number of proprietary remedies, toilet prepara- 
tions, and other drugs, the following food products were examined and results 
discussed: Tea, fats and oils (cooking fats, olive oil, butter, oleomargarin, and 
nut margarin), cereal products {substitute flours, breakfast foods, and health 
foods, etc.), fruit jnices, carbonated beverages, dried eggs and egg substitutes, 
milk, cream, sausage, vinegar, wine, nonalcoholic beverages, and sirups. A 
number of foods were also tested for the presence of saccharin, suspected 
injurious foreign substances, etc. 

Forty-four samples of market teas, mostly of cheaper grades, have been 
examined. . . . Hot water extract exceeds 40 per cent in 7 cases and exceeds 
35 per cent in 43 cases of the total of 44. Ether extract is lower in black 
tea than in green tea, as would be expected from the fact that chlorophyll, 
which comprises, a large^ portion of such extract, is largely destroyed in the 
process by which black tea is made.’’ 

In discu^ng tlie results of the examination of margarlns and nut margarins, 
it: is stated, that margarim differ from oleomargarin in that they do not 
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contain tlie fat of siaugiitered animals. They are chiefly composed of coconut 
fat with admixtures of other vegetable fats or oils to give the proper con- 
sistency. Peanut or cottonseed oils are used for this purpose. The fats are 
ripened with milk to which a culture of lactic acid-forming ha'cteria has been 
added, in order to impart the flavor of butter. They are quite perishable 
products and manufacturers do not encourage jobbers to keep large quantities 
on hand, preferring to have them supplied with fresh material. Benzoate of 
soda is used as a preservative in some cases, which is legal, provided the 
amount does not exceed 0.1 of one per cent, and is so stated. The color dispensed 
with nut margarins . . . [was] found to be annatto.*’ The results of the 
analyses of S samples of nut margarin varied considerably. However, the 
average was found to be as follows; Moisture 10.99 per cent, protein (NX 6.25) 
1.39 per cent, fat 84.76 per cent, free fatty acids, as oleic, 0.61 per cent, ash 
2.S5 per cent, refractometer reading at 40° G. 38.6, and Beichert-Meissel num- 
ber 6.63. 

Drugs and foods, C. D. “Woods (Maine Bta, Off* Insp., 91 (1919), pp. 20 ). — 
Data regarding examinations of butter, ice cream, molasses, opened clams and 
oysters, and a large number of drug products are included in this report. In 
commenting on the work with ice cream it is stated that the standard was 
placed high, and that for the most part there had been intelligent desire on 
the part of ice cream manufacturers to maintain the standard. 

Antmal calorimetry. — ^XY, Further experiments relative to the cause of 
the specific dynamic action of protein, H. “V. Atkinson and (4. Ltjsk (Jour. 
Biol* Ghem., 86 (1918) t No. pp. — In continuation of work previously 

noted (B. S. R., 39, p. 772), the authors have investigated further the specific 
dynamic action of the proteins. In the experiments reported it is shovm that 
200 cc. of 0.4 per cent hydrochloric acid may slightly increase the metabolism 
of a dog, that aspartic acid, asparagin, and succinic acid exert no specific 
action upon metabolism, and that acetamid is not deaminized by the dog and 
does not Increase its heat production. 

These results appear to confirm the conclusion previously drawn (E. S. R., 
33, p. 755) that the processes of deamination and urea formation have nothing 
to do with the specific dynamic action of protein, and to refute the conclusions 
of Grafe,^ who attributes the stimulating action of proteins to the amino 
groups. 

The reason for the specific dynamic action of protein, W. E. Buege (Amer. 
Jour. Phpsiol, 4S (1919), No. 2, pp* 183-140, figs. 8). — ^Experimental evidence is 
given to show that the introduction of small amounts of glutamic, aspartic, and 
succinic acids, asparagin, and acetamid produces no increase in catalase -while 
large amounts do produce an increase in catalase. It is pointed out that this 
is in keeping both with the observation of Atkinson and Dusk noted above, that 
small amounts of these substances do not produce an increase in catalase and 
with Grafe’s observation ^ that large amounts increase oxidation. 

It is also shown that the amino group in the protein molecule renders pro- 
tein, or meat, a more effective stimulant to catalase production and hence to 
heat production than fat and that the glycerin radical in the fat molecule ren- 
ders fat more effective than sugar. 

Accessory factors in the nutrition of the rat, A. Haeden and S. S. Zilva 
(Biochem. Jour., 12 (1918), No. pp- 408-4^5, figs. 7).. — Feeding experiments to 
test the adequacy for rats of diets lacking in fat-soluble A, 'water-soluble B, 
and the antiscorbutic factor, respectively, are reported from which the conclu- 
sions are drawn that an antiscorbutic does not fulfill the physiological function of 

iDeut. Arch Klin. Med., 118 (1015), No. 1. 

130002"— 19 6 
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fat-soluble A when it I'eplaces it in the diet, and that rats subsisting on a diet 
containing the antiscorbutic as well as the water-soluble and fat-soluble fac- 
tors grow better than rats on a diet from which the antiscorbutic factor is ab- 
sent. 

The authors confirm the observation of McCollum and co workers (E. S. R., 
38, p. 568) and of Drummond (E. S. R., 38, p. 503) that by depriving rats of 
the antineuritic factor a dietetic deficiency is brought about, as a result of 
which neuritic lesions are produced in the animal resulting fatally if the diet 
is not rectified in time. 

The influence of internal secretions on the formation of bile, A. W. Downs 
and N. B. Eddy (Amer. Jour. Physiol., 4^ (1919), No. 2, pp. 192'^198). — Evidence 
is given from the use of dogs and cats as experimental animals that the amount 
of bile secreted is increased by secretin, decreased by adrenalin and by mam- 
mary, orchic, ovarian, pancreatic, and thymic gland substances, and is not 
affected in a constant or definite manner by the substances of the spleen and 
thyroid gland. 

Observations on the catalytic power of blood and solid tissue, F. C. Becht 
(Amer. Joun Physiol, 48 (1919), No* 2, pp* 171-191, fly. 1). — The author reports 
the results of investigations of the catalase content of blood and tissues under 
different conditions by the use of a method which in the case of blood is 
said to give results accurate to within 5 per cent in most cases. Accurate 
results could not be obtained in the case of solid tissues, the error being from 
5 to 20 per cent. 

The catalytic power of the blood was found to vary from 100 to 1,000 per 
cent in animals of the same species under the same conditions and to vary 
widely in the blood of animals of different species. The activity was con- 
fined to the corpuscle, and was not influenced by the oxygen-carrying power of 
the blood. Thyroid feeding, contrary to the findings of Burge et al. (E. S. R., 
38, p. 870), decreased instead of increased the catalytic power of the blood. 
There was a slight increase in the catalytic activity of the blood during ether 
anesthesia, which is also contrary to the results of Burge. 

The author concludes that since the catalytic power of the blood varies be- 
tween such enormously wide limits “ we do not believe that the catalases can 
be particularly important, and hence do not believe that a study of catalases 
can possibly explain the mysteries of the processes of oxidation.” 

Method of estimating energy expenditure by indirect calorimetry, E. P. 
Cathcaet (Jour* Roy* Artny Med* Corps, SI (1918), No, 5, pp. 339-S52, figs. — 
This article includes a theoretical discussion of the principles underlying in- 
direct calorimetry and a detailed description of the procedure involved in the 
Douglas bag method of estimating energy expenditure by indirect calorimetry. 
Diagrams are given of the Douglas bag and of the Haldane apparatus for 
analyzing, the sample of air. 

ANIMAL PROBUCTION. 

The endocrine organs, — ^An introduction to the study of internal secretion, 
E. A« ScHAEEB (London md New York: Longmans, Green d Go., 1916, pp. 

figs* 104 )* — ^This monograph is designed for those who reciiiire a some- 
what more elaborate treatment of the ductless glands than is afforded by 
the ordinary text-book of physiology. The thyroids and parathyroids, adrenal 
capsules, and the pituitary body are dealt with in some detail, while the 
thymus, the pineal gland, the mucous membrane of the duodenum, the pancreas, 
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the testicle, the ovary, the corpus luteiim, the uterus, the mammary gland, and 
the placenta receive more summary treatment. The illustrations are mainly 
tracings showing the influence of extracts on muscular action and drawings 
of histological preparations. 

The placenta regarded as a gland of internal secretion, E. T. Feaxk {Surg,, 
Chjneeol.f and Obstet^i 25 (1917) ^ No. S, pp. S20-y331). — A review of the literature 
is given and a statement made of experimental results secured by the author. 

Injection of placental extract caused great Increase in functional activity 
of the mammary gland and the uterus of rabbits. The extract was found 
to have chemical characters and physiological effects closely resembling those 
of corpus luteum extract It is suggested that the placenta does not secrete 
a hormone of its own but merely acts as a storehouse for corpus luteum 
secretion, especially during the latter part of pregnancy. 

Histological study of ovaries engrafted on castrated male guinea pigs 
and removed at the onset of lactation, M. Athias (Gonipt. Bend. Soc. Biol. 
IFaris], 79 {1916), No. 12, pp. 553--5o6 ). — The author has examined histoiogi- 
caily 8 guinea pig ovaries that had been grafted under the skiii of young 
castrated males of the same species. After an interval of time the mammary 
gland of the male became functional. The four grafts removed during the 
first three days of lactation are reported on here. Interstitial gland tissue and 
numerous mature and atretic follicles vrere found, but no true corpora lutea. 

On the causes responsible for the developmental progress of the mammary 
glands in the rabbit during the latter part of pregnancy, J. Hammond (Proc. 
Boy. Soc. ILondon], Ser. B, 89 (1917), No. B 622, pp. 53^-546, pi. i).— As a re- 
sult largely of the work of An cel and Bouin (E. S. B., 21, p. 669), the author 
regards it as established that the corpus luteum provides the stimulus for the 
growth of the mammary gland during the early stages of pregnancy. His ob- 
ject in the present paper is to report investigations dealing with the develop- 
ment of the mammary gland during the glandular phase, -which in rabbits 
begins about the sixteenth day of pregnancy. 

Contrary to accepted belief the corpus lutetim of pregnant rabbits was found 
not to become atrophied during the latter part of gestation, but to maintain 
its size even into the period of lactation. In a series of “pseudo-pregnant” 
rabbits, i. e., females made to ovulate by coitus with vaseetomized males, the 
corpora lutea and mammary glands developed as in pregnant individuals until 
the sixteenth day after coitus and then decreased in size. By operative muti- 
lations of the uterus of certain pseudo-pregnant does, the author caused the 
development of masses of decidual cells identical in appearance with the ma- 
ternal placenta. In such animals the corpora lutea and the mammary gland 
followed the same course as in ordinary pseudo-pregnant individuals. Preg- 
nant females, from which the fetuses but not the maternal placentae were re- 
moved by operation on the thirteenth to fifteenth days of gestation, also sho-wed 
atrophy of corpora iiitea and mammary glands. It is held that the presence 
of embryos is necessary for continued existence of corpora lutea, and that the 
presence of the latter stimulates the mammary gland to complete development. 

The cyclic changes in the mammary gland under normal and pathological 
conditions, L. Lo 2 sb and C. Hasselbeeg {Jour. Expt. Med., 25 {1917), No. 2, pp. 
285S21 ) . — ^Two studies , are presented based upon the histological examination 
of the mammary gland in normal guinea pigs and those that had been sub- 
jected to various operations.' 

IvTAe changes m the nonpregmnt guinea pig (pp. 285-804).-— A definite 15 
to 10 day cycle was found in the activity of the inamiiiary gland of the non- 
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pregnant guinea pig, Gorresponding to tlie cycle m tlie ovary and uterus. Cell 
division and other proliferative phenomena are at their maximum during the 
period of heat and ovulation, and at their minimum from the sixth to about the 
fifteenth day after ovulation. The presence of a functioning corpus luteum 
seems to inhibit proliferation. 

II. The changes in the pregnant gnmea pig, the effect of the lutein injec- 
tionSj and the correlation between the cycle of the uieriis and ovaries and the 
cycle of the mammary gland (pp. 305-321). — In 26 normal guinea pigs the 
mammary gland was examined during di:^erent periods of pregnancy. Pro- 
liferation becomes regular only after the twenty-fourth day, when gestation is 
about two-fifths over, and continues apparently until lactation becomes well 
established. When abortion took place not more than 15 days before term, the 
gland changed from a proliferating to a secreting organ. In cases where it 
was possible to remove the ovaries in the early stages without causing abortion, 
no proliferative changes occurred. Extirpation of the corpora iutea during 
pregnancy induced a new ovulation and with it the primary proliferation in 
the mammary gland. Intraperitoneal infections of lutein (from the cow) did 
not affect proliferation. 

The relation of the ovary to the ntenis and mammary gland from the ex- 
perimental aspect, L. Loeb {Burg,, Gynecol,, and Obstet,, 2'5 (1917), No. pp. 
300-31$, fig, 1 ), — In this paper the author presents a general review of the 
literature and an interpretation of the observations of others in the light 
of his own publications, some of which have been previously noted (E. S. R., 
27, p. 174). 

Ovulation in some species of mammals is accompanied by marked degenera- 
tion of the larger follicles of the ovary. In forms where the production of 
corpora lutea is not periodic but initiated by the act of copulation, the cells 
surrounding the degenerating follicles enlarge and assume a glandular appear- 
ance, It is suggested that the use of the term interstitial gland be restricted 
to glandular tissue of this type. The presence of a uterine placenta hinders 
rupture of the corpus luteum of pregnancy. The existence of a corpus luteum 
prevents ovulation in most mammals. Corpora lutea have been produced ex- 
perimentally without ovulation in rabbits and guinia pigs by cutting a mature 
follicle. Heat is probably brought about by absence of a corpus luteum and 
presence of mature follicles in the ovary. The corpus luteum does not inter- 
fere with the maturation of follicles. 

The relation between the ovary and the mammary gland has not been com- 
pletely analyzed. During heat and subsequent to ovulation, the gland grows 
by proliferation of cells. After the corpus luteum develops, these changes cease 
and the gland secretes milk. The I'esponse of the gland to corpus luteum 
extracts varies in diSerent animals. 

On the behavior of the mammalian ovary and especially of the atretic fol- 
licle towards vital stains of the ' acid azo group, H. M. Evans (Proa Boc, 
Expt. Biol, ami Med., IS {1916), No, 4 PP- 80, 81), — ^By administering dyes of 
the acid azo group to the female mammal — dogs being apparently the chief 
subject of experiment — ^the author finds that he can identify those ovarian fol- 
licles that are about to undergo atresia, but which have not yet shown any 
morphological changes. The granular ceUs of follicles in the preliminary stage 
of retrogression take up the dye and store it as cytoplasmic granules. “ The 
conditions w-hich bring about this reaction are typically seen in the atresia 
which .always overtakes the next succeeding crop of Graafian follicles after 
fertilizatioaol tke preceding' crop, hut this behavior is not repeated further in 
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tlie pregnancy, where now other forms of atresia may come in. Enough war- 
rant consequently exists for the recognition of types of atresia the occurrence 
of which is related with certainty to what one may broadly term the cycles 
iiiiclergone by the ovary in general/’ 

The macrophages which invade the zona pellucida of the atretic ovum also 
react to these dyes but in a different manner. 

The iioneffect of corpus luteum preparations on the ovulation cycle of the 
rat, G. W. Corner and P. H. Hinusri (Amen Jour, Physiol., 46 (1918), No. 4, PP^ 
483-4 ^^)’ — It is stated that unpublished work of J. A. Long and H. M. Evans 
shows that the ovulation cycle of rats varies from 4 to 11 days but is fairly 
constant for a particular female. The corpora lutea persist several weeks, dur- 
ing which time the cycles continue and new corpora are produced. 

During the first 4 days following parturition rats were injected daily by the 
authors with one of Evans’s intravitam stains known to color the existing cor- 
pora lutea an intense blue. On alternate days thereafter 10 of the rats re- 
ceived doses of commercial extract of coipus luteum from the cow and on the 
twenty-fifth day were killed. Their ovaries showed from 13 to 30 unstained 
corpora, about the same number as that found in control animals receiving only 
the injection of dye. The results are contrasted with those of Pearl and Sur- 
face (E. S. R., 32, p. 671) who found corpus luteum extract to reduce ovulation 
in laying hens. 

Corpus luteum and the periodicity in the sexual cycle, L. Loeb (Scietice, 
n. sen, 4S (1918), No. 1237, pp. 27S-277). — ^In this discussion the author points 
out that the presence of the living corpus luteum of pregnancy does inhibit 
ovulation, and that this fact can not be disposed of by experiments like those 
of Corner and Hurni and some of his owm in which injections of dried lipoid- 
free lutein derived from a ditferent species failed to modify ovulation. 

Continuous and discontinuous variations and their inheritance in Pero- 
myscus, P. B. Sumner (Amen Nat., 52 (1918), Nos. 616-617, pp. 177-208; 618- 
619, pp. 290-300; 620-621, pp. 4S9-4H, IS ), — ^This paper treats of differences 

in structure (weight, body length, tail length, foot l-ength, ear length, and num- 
ber of caudal vertebrm) and in pigmentation (intensity, distribution) of four 
geographical races of deer mice of tlie genus Peromyscus occuiTing in Cali- 
fornia, That the differences are hereditary is shown by their persistence 
under changed environment and by the magnitude of the coeflacients of correla- 
tion between parents and offspring. Hybrids between the races are found to 
be intermediate in character and just as variable in the Pi as in the Pi genera- 
tion. These subspecific characters, it is held, exhibit continuous variation and 
blended inheritance, and the author puts them in a class distinct fx'om certain 
“ mutations ” that have occurred in his cultui'es, notably a pale, spotted, red- 
eyed form and a yellow form that have proved to be simple Mendeliaii reees- 
sives to the wuld type. The author insists that it rests with the “ pan-Mende- 
liansT to show that these rivo types of variation belong to a single category, 
that of discontinuity. 

The factors for yellow in mice and notch in Drosophila, W. A. Lippincott 
(Anier. Nat., 52 (1918), No. 618-619, pp. 364, 365). — This note calls attention to 
the possibility that a factor might be dominant to its allelomorph in one of its 
manifestatioBS and recessive in another. The yellow mouse case could be 
interpreted in this way wnthout postulating two separate but completely linked 
factors, yellow and lethal, as is done by Ibsen and Steigleder (B. S. R., 38, p. 
573), A similar explanation offered by T. H. Morgan for some Drosophila 
results is cited. 
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Report on commerciai feeding stuffs, 1918, E. M. Bailey {Gomiecticut 
mate Sia, BuL 212 {1919), pp. ^5 Report is made on samples of feeding 
Stuffs collected hy the station’s agent during December, 1918, and January, 
1919, and those submitted by the dairy commissioner and private individuals 
cliiriiig the year. Proximate analyses are published of cottonseed meal, cotton- 
seed feed, linseed meal, wheat bran, wheat mixed feed, wheat middlings, rye 
feed, rye inicMlings, barley feed, barley mixed feed, ground barley, corn gluten 
feed, hominy feed, yellow hominy feed, corn feed meal, brewers’ dried grains, 
distillers’ dried grains, dried beet pulp, velvet bean feed, peanut-oil meal, 
copra cake meal, and various proprietary stock feeds, calf meals, and poultry 
feeds. Reports on condimentai foods and remedies are also included. 

Hhe international trade in feeding stuffs {Intermit. Inst. Agr. IRome}, 
Internat. Rev. BcL and Praot. Agr., 7 {1916), No. 4, pp. 461-610; 8 {1911), No. 4. 
pp. 439-661). — Statistics are given following the plan previously noted (E. S. 
It., 83, p. 664). They show the production, foreign trade of the various coun- 
tries, and prices of residues of the milling, oil, sugar, and brewing and allied 
Industries, also of residue.^ of animal origin. Extensive bibliographies are 
Included. 

International trade in concentrated cattle foods, G. de Bbancion and B. 
Tan be Weyee {Internat. Inst. Agr. [Rome], Inteniat. Trade Concent. Cattle 
Foods, No. 4 {1018), pp. 12). — The information noted above is published in an- 
other form and according to a slightly different plan. 

Steer nutrition {Georgia Bta. Rpts. 1911-18, p. IB). — In the course of diges- 
tion trials, it v'as found that the time required for feed residues to pass through 
the ailmeriary tract of a steer varied from 2.9 to 5.2 days, finely divided ma- 
terial being excreted in the shortest time. Rapidity of passage was associated 
with louvered digestibility in the ease of crude fiber. 

Range cow maintenance project on Russian thistle silage {Ne%o Mexico 
ma. Bpt 1918, pp. 62, 63). — Silage made exclusively of Russian thistle was 
found to have a disagreeable odor when fresh and to deteriorate rapidly upon 
exposure to the air, but silage made from a mixture of Russian thistle and 
corn meal (100:1) proved satisfactoiy and maintained the body weights of 
5 range cows fed no other feed for 20 days. At the end of the test each cow 
was eating about 40 lbs. per day. It is suggested that a few stalks of corn or 
sorghum might be substituted for the corn meal. 

Milk ration for dairy calves {North Dakota Sta. Rpt. 1911, pp. 18, 19). — 
It was found that a group of 4 calves, each fed 16 lbs. of skim milk and 1 
lb. of boiled flaxseed per day, was essentially equal in thrift and general 
development at the age of 6 months to another gi’oiip fed 8 lbs. of whole milk 
and 8 lbs. of skim milk per head daily. Both lots were fed whole milk ex- 
clusively until S weeks old, and began to have grain added to the milk ration 
when 5 weeks old. 

Quantity and composition of ewes^ milk: Its relation to the growth of 
lambs, E« E. Neidio and E. J. Iddings (Jour. Agr. Research [U. S.], 11 (1919), 
No. 1, pp. 19-32). — ^This paper from the Idaho Experiment Station furnishes 
individual data for 18 ewes (3 typical specimens each from 6 breeds) as to 
amounts of milk produced and its specific gravity and chemical composition on 
the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth, fortieth, and fiftieth days after parturition and 
the weights of the ewes , and their lambs on these days. The amounts of milk 
were cletermined by weighing the iambs before and after suckling. The milk 
samples , for analysis were secured by milking one side of the udder by hand 
while a Iamb suckled the other side. The breed averages for milk yield and 
' chemical composition are summarized in the following table : 
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Average quantity and composition of ewe^s mWk hy hreeds. 


Breed. 

Average 

daily 

milK: 

yield. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Composition of milk. 

Casein. 

jUbumin. 

Non- 

protein 

nitrogen. 

Bat, 

Lactose. 

Ash. 

Hampslike i 

Cotswolcl i 

Shropshire j 

Rambouiilet 

Ifineoln 

Southdo-^TO 

Gm. 1 
2, 170 1 
i 1,55S 5 

1,532 
1,495 
1,258 i 
1,238 1 

1.032 

1.033 
1.033 
1.035 
1.027 
1.033 

Per cent. 
3.06 
3.10 
3.47 
3.60 
3.08 
3.45 

Per cent. 
0.74 
.74 
.77 
.81 
.77 
.79 

Per cent. 
0.070 
.065 
.070 
.078 
,065 
.066 

Per cent. 

7.1 

7.7 

1 8.1 

7.8 

5.1 
7.5 

Per cent. 
4.73 

4.75 
4.50 
4.77 

4.76 
4-70 

Per cent. 
0.78 
.82 
.88 
.85 
.76 
.91 


Some of the ewes raised two lambs and some only one, but in spite of this 
disturbing element, which makes exact comparisons difficult, it appears that 
the most important factor in securing growth of lambs is amount and not 
tluallty of milk. 

G-reeii forage crops for lambs, J. W. Hammoistd {Mo, Bui. Ohio Sia., 4 {1919), 
No. PP- 112-116, figs. 3). — Three experiments at the Southeastern Test Farm 
at Carpenter, Ohio, to compare blue grass pasture with annual forage crops 
for fattening lambs are reported. It is stated that the blue grass was inferior 
to that found in the best blue grass areas o\\ung to the nature of the soil in 
the experimental plats. In experiment 1 , in which rape wms the annual crop 
used, the iambs weighed about 48 lbs. per head at the start and were kept 
on pasture 131 days. The daily gain per lamb was 0.11 lb. for the blue grass 
lot and 0.113 lb. for the rape lot, but the gains per acre were, respectively, 
48 and 242 lbs. In each of the other experiments, one of the two lots grazed 
rye, red clover, and rape in succession, the rape period being the longest. The 
lambs in these experiments had an initial weight of about 33 lbs. In experi- 
ment 2, the average daily gain per head for the blue grass lot was 0.192 lb, 
during 153 days, and for the lot on annual crops 0.23 lb. during 132 days. In 
experiment 3, both lots grazed 160 days ; the average daily gain with blue grass 
being 0.121 lb. per head and with the annual crops 0.161 lb. A test with rape 
at Wooster is also cited in which lambs made a gain of 576 lbs. per acre during 
83 days’ grazing. 

“The gains produced by these annual forage crops indicate that their more 
exteiisi^'e use in iamb production would be found advantageous, either to re- 
place or supplement permanent pastures. More labor is required than where 
permanent pastures are used, but in sections of the State where land is rela- 
tively high in price the greater production per unit of land may be more than 
sufficient to offset the greater labor cost. 

“By providing good pasture for lambs after weaning and by using an annual 
pasture crop, a setback in growth can frequently be avoided and the lambs can 
be made ready for market at an earlier age. This latter consideration is im- 
portant, as it is advantageous to the corn-belt farmer, in most instances, to 
get his lambs on the market in good flesh early in the autumn so they will not 
have to compete vdth the heavy runs of range lambs,” 

[Experiments VTith swine], F. A. Hays {Delaware Sta. Bui. 122 (1913), pp. 
21-25 )^ — Some results of feeding tomato waste and garbage to swine are re- 
ported. A lot of 5 pigs weighing about 136 lbs. per head were fed hominy feed 
and tankage in a self-feeder for 40 days and made an average daily gain of 
1.25 lbs. i;>er head at an expenditure of 5 lbs. of hominy feed and 0.1 lb. of 
tankage per pound of gain. A comparable lot fed similarly but with access 
to tomato waste gained 1.56 lbs. per head per day and consumed about 4 lbs. 
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of Bominy feed, 0.2 lb. of tankage, and 1.9 lbs. of waste per pound of gain. 
With tankage at $80 and hominy feed at $54 per ton, it is estimated that the 
tomato waste had a value for feeding purposes of $20.74 per ton. Two lots 
of 6 pigs, each weighing about 80 lbs., were fed shelled corn, tankage, and lin- 
seed meal free choice for 80 days. One lot gained at the rate of 0.68 lb. per 
head per day; the other, which was given 12.5 lbs. of garbage daily in addi- 
tion, made a daily gain of 1.24 lbs. per head. Ten lbs. of garbage effected a 
saving of about 2.7 lbs. of corn, 0.1 lb. tankage, and 0.1 lb, linseed meal. 

Records are also published of the feeding of another lot of pigs on garbage 
(but without a check lot), and of a lot of 6 gilts fed middlings, bran, tankage, 
corn, corn-and-cob meal, hominy feed, and milk for 140 days. A financial 
statement is given of the cost of feeding and caring for pregnant brood sows 
for 6 months during the winter of 1917-18. 

Alfalfa hay for brood sows {}{orth Dakota Sta, Bpt. 1917, pp. 17, 18 ). — 
Ten 310-lb. brood sow’s fed crushed barley and bran (2:1) for 65 days were 
compared with 40 fed as much alfalfa as they would eat and a limited amount 
of the grain mixture. The former group consumed a 1.8 per cent and the latter 
a 1.2 per cent grain ration. It is computed that 1.4 lbs. of alfalfa replaced 
a pound of the grain. The litters from the alfalfa-fed sows were as large and 
as uniform as those from sows carried on full grain ration. 

Bape pasture for swine, W. L. Robinson (Mo, Bui. Ohio Sta., 4 (1919), No. 4? 
pp. 109-111, fig. 1 ). — Some pasture tests with hogs are briefly reported. Rigs 
W’eigliing about 95 lbs. per head were kept on pasture for 76 days, with shelled 
corn as supplemental concentrate. Compared with dry lot feeding of corn 
an acre of blue grass effected a saving of 10.4 bu. of corn, an acre of second- 
growth clover 19.8 bu., and an acre of rape 30.3 bu. In a test of rape pasture 
in comparison with dry lot feeding of corn and tankage, pigs w’eighing about 
44 lbs. were grazed for 119 days. With both corn and tankage as supple- 
ments to the pasture, the saving per acre is estimated as 42,8 bu. of corn and 
266 lbs. of tankage, assuming a carrying capacity of 20 pigs per acre. With 
corn alone as supplement and an assumed carrying capacity of 18 pigs, the 
saving is computed as 23.4 bu. corn and 789 lbs. of tankage. 

General directions are given for the use of rape pasture for swine. “An 
acre of rape pasture may be estimated to carry 18 to 24 full-fed spring pigs 
from June until the close of the grazing season. If the concentrate ration is 
limited to three-fourths of a full feed an acre will carry from 12 to 15 pigs.” 
It is suggested that rape be seeded in corn that is to be hogged clown so 
as to provide a more economical ration. 

Reeding mineral supplements to pigs, J. O. Halveeson (J/o. Bui. Ohio Sta., 
4 (1919), No. PP- 121-123, fig. 1). — Several mixtures containing precipitated 
bone flour were tested in various ways as mineral supplements to a hog ra- 
tion consisting of ground com, linseed meal, and wheat middlings (7:1:1) 
and a small amount of common salt. All the 20 pigs used made consistent 
gains. 

“ In general precipitated bone flour alone or with 3 per cent salt is a pala- 
table combination to self-feed to growing pigs. To older or more mature hogs 
(200 lbs.) a mixture of 50 per cent each of steamed and precipitated bone 
flour or precipitated bone flour with 37.5 per cent ‘humus’ may be self-fed. 
An alternative to feed to young pigs of 50 to 100 lbs. in weight is precipitated 
bone flour with 10 per cent each of * humus ’ and molasses.” 

Stallion , enrollment. — Report of stallion enrollment work for the 
year 1918 with lists of stallions and jacks enrolled, Hv B. McOaetney (Iw- 
dwtw ma, Cire. 80 (1919), pp, 104)-— This report of the Stallion Enrollment 
Board consists mainly of a directory of enrollments and renewals for the 
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calendar year of 1918, classified by counties. As in previous reports (E. S. K,, 
39, p. 73) a statistical summary is included. During tbe year there were en- 
rolled 2,231 pure-bred stallions, a decrease of 325 from the 1917 totals; 1,182 
grade and scrub stallions, a decrease of 496; 775 pure-bred jacks, an increase 
of 34 ; and 409 grade and scrub jacks, a decrease of 70. 

Internal factors influencing egg production in the Bkode Island Bed 
breed of domestic fowl, H. D. Goodale {Amer, Nat,, 52 (1918), Nos. 614.-615, 
pp. 65-94; 616-617, pp. 209-232 ; 618-619, pp, 301-321, figs. 40) » — This paper from 
tlie Massachusetts Experiment Station is described as a survey of the prob- 
lem of egg production and a preliminary analysis of an egg record into its 
constituent elements. It is pointed out that the number of eggs laid in unit 
time is not an adequate measure of a hen’s production, is an unsafe basis for 
breeding operations, and can not be used satisfactorily to study the effect of 
selection, because it is a complex character dependent upon the interplay of 
such internal factors as age at which the laying starts, rhythm and persist- 
ence of production, tendency to broodiness, occurrence of seasonal egg cycles, 
etc., each of which must be studied separately with respect to its influence on 
the numerical record and as to its mode of inheritance. The illustrative data 
are selected from the records of the Rhode Island Red pullets hatched at the 
station in 1913 and 1915. 

Comparing his Rhode Island Red flock with the Maine Station Barred Plym- 
outh Rock pullets studied by Pearl (E. S. R., 28, p. 576), the author finds 
that in tlie former individual pullets show great variations in the age at 
which they begin laying but that when once started they lay at a fairly 
uniform rate throughout the winter, whereas in the Plymouth Rocks laying 
begins at about the same age but continues at widely varying rates. For 
Rhode Island Red pullets hatched in March and April, 1913, the average age 
at first egg was 261.2 days, vrith a standard deviation of 24.3 days. For pul- 
lets hatched in March, April, and May, 1915, the mean age was 263.2 days 
and the standard deviation 37.7 days. 

The measure of an individual’s rate of production is taken as the percentage 
of days on which an egg was secured between the date laying began and 
March 1. The rate of the 1918 flock averaged 62.5, with a standard deviation 
of 15.8 per cent. For the 1915 flock, the average rate was 54.6 and the stand- 
ard deviation 18.5 per cent For the 1915 flock, the average rate was 54.6 
and the standard deviation 18.5. The precise figures for the Maine flock with 
respect to age at first egg and rate of production are not available, but the 
author has confirmed his interpretation of published statements by personal 
conference with Pearh The differences between the two fioeks make it impos- 
sible to classify the Rhode Island Bed genetically into mediocre and high pro- 
ducers by the size of the winter egg record as was done satisfactorily in the 
case of the Plymouth Rocks. 

Suggestions as to the influence of growth, maturity, stamina, and molt on 
the egg record are given. Seasonal cycles seem to be of no practical impor- 
tance in Rhode Island Reds for, as the author has indicated (E. S. B., SS, 
p. 876), the distinction between winter and spring production in this breed 
is arbitrary. The number of broody periods and the age incidence of broodi- 
ness are found to be highly important, hut a complete discussion of these is 
reserved for a future publication of which a preliminary note has been is- 
sued (E. S. B., 37, p. 869). 

Commercial preservation of eggs by cold storage, M. K. Jenkins (17. B, 
Dept Agr. Bui, 775 (1919), pp. S5, pis. 6, figs. 8), — ^TMs contribution from the 
Bureau of Chemistry is based upon the systematic examination of 841 ^30-doz. 
cases of eggs of varying grades (April, May, June, and July firsts, June and 
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July seconds, and dirty eggs of April to July) shipped from the Middle West to 
New York and Philadelphia, and held for various periods at 30 to 33° F. in 
rooms used commercially for the cold storage of eggs in the shell. The pur- 
pose was to investigate the conditions influencing the efficiency of the cold- 
storage method of preserving eggs. 

The commercial selection by inspection and clicking of clean eggs with sound 
shells from current receipts was found to be inefficient. Commercial packages 
of spring firsts when ready to be taken to the storage rooms showed an average 
of 1T.5 cracked eggs and one leaking egg to the case. Candling was much 
more accurate since the eggs could be graded according to quality, and cracked 
and bad eggs could generally be detected. Cases of spring firsts graded by 
candling did not average more than 3 cracked eggs per case when ready for 
storage. Spring eggs prepared for storage by commercial sorting showed, after 
7 to 11 months’ storage, an average total loss of 18.5 bad eggs per case, 9 
of which were due to direct spoilage of damaged eggs or to their contamina- 
tion of neighboring eggs by molding. Corresponding cases of eggs graded for 
storage by candling showed, after a similar period of storage, 7 bad eggs per 
case. 

The rate of evaporation of moisture from eggs was very uniform during the 
storage period, and averaged from 3 to 4 oz. per case per month in the different 
storage rooms under observation. The moisture is condensed on the brine 
pipes, and absorbed by the air, ease, and fillers, most of the absorption of 
moisture by the egg package occurring during the first few months in storage. 
The gain in weight of individual cases with the accompanying cushions, fillers, 
and flats varied from 11.5 to 14 oz. during an average storage period of lO.S 
months. 

Eggs that were fresh when stored showed after storing an increased air 
space and often a tinge' of yellow in the wffiite. The yolk membrane was 
slightly weakened, but commercial separation into white and yolk was readily 
accomplished even after 11 months’ storage. The percentage of ammoniacal 
nitrogen in eggs increased during storage, the rise being more rapid during 
the early part of the storage period. The amount of ammoniacal nitrogen in 
eggs is considered a good index of chemical deterioration. 

Evidence is produced to show that the “cold-storage taste,” which usually 
develops after 7 or more months’ storage, is due mainly to absorption of odor 
of the strawboard fillers in which the eggs are packed. 

“ Imperfections in commercial handling, grading, and marketing previous to 
storage are mainly responsible for the bad eggs developing in commercial eggs 
during stoi’age. The preservation in the shell of undergrade eggs, such as 
dirty, cracked, leaking, heated, and stale eggs, should not be attempted. If 
not marketed for prompt consumption, the contents should be removed under 
proper conditions and frozen. The frozen product will keep for a year or more, 
whereas there would be a marked deterioration in quality if the eggs were 
stored in the shell.” 

How to caponize, R. H. Wjlite {Maryland Sta, Bill 226 (J919), pp. 185-19B, 
figs, 22 ), — Complete directions are given for caponizing, carefully illustrated 
with photographs. 

' BAIEY FABMI¥&— BAIEYma 

Feed consumed in milk production, H. A, Hopper, H. M. Boweh, and F. S. 
Barrow (Yeio York Cornell Bta, Bui, S9S {1918}, pp, S-15 ), — ^The 847 cows en- 
rolled in three New York cow test associations (Otsego and Wyoming Counties) 
in 1914 and 1915 for which complete records were secured are classified as to 
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miiiv yield and tiie average feed records (excluding pasturage) of each prodii€=" 
tion group in eaeli association published. The “total” digestible nutrients 
(sum of digestible protein, digestible carbohydrate, and 2.25 times the digesti- 
ble fats) in a feed is used as the chief basis of comparison. The average data 
of Henry and Morrison are employed for the standard feeding stuffs, while for 
proprietary feeds whose formulas were not known the published analyses of the 
New York State Experiment Station were utilized, coefficients of digestibility 
being selected “to correspond to the ingredient fonnd to be present in largest 
proportion.” The combined results for all three associations are tabulated 
below ; 

Anmial feed comiimpfion of coics grouped according to niilb production. 



Cows 

in 

group. 

Milk 

Butter 
fat per 
cow. 

Feed consumed per 
cow. 

Ratio, 
grain 
to milk. 

Digestible nutrients 
consumed. 

Range in milk pro- 
duction of group. 

pro- 

duction 

per 

cow. 

Grain. 

Sueeu- 

ient 

rough- 

age. 

Dry 

rough- 

age. 

Per 

cow. 

Per 100 
pounds 
milk. 

Per 
pound 
of but- 
ter fat. 

Less than 5,000 
pounds 

335 

Ll)s. 

3,925 

Lh. 
171. 9 1 

Cwt. 

9.5 

Cirt. 

38.7 

Cn’t 

23.7 

1:4.1 

Gv't. 

23.0 

Lhs. 

59 

Lbs. 

13.4 

5,001 to7,OCH3pounds. 

368 

5,9.'‘3 

2dfj. 0 1 

13.7 

47.0 

22.6 

1-4- 4 

28.2 

47 

11.5 

7.001 to 9, 000 pounds. 

9.001 poimos and 

over 

112 

7, 70S 

2S7. 9 

lo.7 

53.7 

22.7 

1:4.6 

32.9 

43 

11.4 

32 

9,967 

1 

^ 345. 7 j 

22.9 

74.2 

26.1 

1:4.3 

39.9 

40 

11.5 


Attention is called to the uniform amounts of dry roughage consumed and 
to the increases in grain and silage consumption with increased yield. The 
uniformity in the ratio of grain fed to milk produced is held to show a tendency 
to apportion grain without regard to the relative efficiency of individual cows. 

A comparison is instituted between the records of these cows and those of a 
liercl at the University of Wisconsin (E. S. R., 20, p. 674). A separate sum- 
mary is also given of the feeding records of 93 of the cows that were listed as 
toeing two years old. Four cows selected at random are compared to show indi- 
vidual differences in economy of production. 

Soiling crops for milk production, L. S. Gillette, A. G. McGandlish, and 
i-L H. Kildee (Iowa Sta. Bui, 181 {1919), pp, 29-59 ). — ^TMs is a general discus- 
sion of soiling crops based upon the experience of the Iowa Station. The topics 
treated include advantages and disadvantages of the soiling system, silage v, 
soiling, production and feeding of soiling crops, crops suitable for soiling pur- 
poses, and outlines of suitable systems. “ The average of seven years’ w'ork at 
this station indicates that 42 cows may be kept during the summer months on 
20 acres of pasture and 12 acres of soiling.” A bibliography of 35 titles is in- 
cluded. 

The possibility of increasing milk and butter-fat production by the admin- 
istration of drugs, A. C. SIcGaxdlish {Jour, Dairg ScL, 1 {1918), Jfo. d, pp, 
/i75-486). — A. preiiininary test wnth a single cow showed an average decrease in 
milk flow of 3.5 ibs. per day followung the administration of a bolus containing 
aloes, calomel, and nux vomica, a decrease of 2.1 Ibs. following injections with 
pituitrin, a lesser decrease following alcohol feeding, and practically no 
change accompanying combined injections of pilocarpin and physostigniin 
(eserin). 

A more extensive series of experiments using the same cow and two others 
was then carried out. Each experimental period lasted two days and was 
preceded and followed by check periods of four or five days* The foliowdiig 
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is a list of substances whose galactopoietic porperties were tested, together 
with the daily dosage: (1) Ethyl alcohol, 4 oz. in water twice daily, (2) castor 
oil, 16 oz. in the evening and 8 oz. in the morning, (3) pituitary extract injected 
subcutaneously, 1 dram in the evening, 1 in the morning, and 2 at noon, (4) 
pilocarpiii iiydrochlorid 2 grains and physostigmin benzoate 0.5 grain hypo- 
dermically thrice daily, (5) aloes, 1 oz. in water in the evening for two cows, 

6 drams in the evening in the case of the third cow, and (6) magnesium sul- 
phate 8 ozs. and mix vomica 1.5 drams in the. evening. Treatments were 
apparently begun after the evening milking, with the milk records of the experi- 
mental periods starting the next morning. The average records of the three 
cows show no increased milk yields following any of the treatments, and 
except for treatment (6) no decrease greater than 0.2 lb. per day. Some 
modifications of the fat percentages were noted, but none resulted in significant 
changes in amount of the fat except perhaps the reduction following pitiiitrin 
extract of 0.21, 0.16, and 0.1 Ib., respectively, in the daily butter-fat yields of 
the three animals. 

These experiments were made at the Iowa Experiment Station. 

InfitieiicQ of environment and breeding in increasing dairy production, II, 
A. C. McGxkdliss, L. S. Gillette, and H. H. Kildee (loiva Bta, Bui. 188 (1919), 
'pp. 61-88, figs. 27). — This is a second edition of Bulletin 165 (E. S. R., 35, p. 
570), revised to cover all lactation records completed by August 3, 1918, includ- 
ing some records of second generation grades. It thus summarizes the first 11 
years of an experiment in the systematic grading up of unimproved dairy stock 
under conditions where precise records could be kept. Essentially all the data 
in the earlier publication are given except the results of digestion trials. In 
the tabular material in the body of the bulletin the milk and the fat records are 
now corrected for age so as to permit a more precise comparison of daughters 
and clams. The corrections are based on the conclusion, drawn from a study of 
the records of 10,060 cows, that on an average a heifer as a yearling is capable 
of producing 70 per cent, as a 2-year-old 80 per cent, as a 3-year-old 85 per cent, 
and as a 4-year-oM 95 per cent of her mature yield of milk and butter fat. In 
an appendix the imcorrected figures for each lactation are published. 

The 7 cows brought from Arkansas as mature animals have completed 30 
lactations, the 7 of Arkansas stock developed in Iowa 28 lactations, 4 half-blood 
Holsteins 17 lactations, 3 half-blood Jerseys 7 lactations, 6 half-blood Guern- 
seys 16 lactations, and 5 second generation heifers 6 lactations. 

The change in methods of treating the data necessitated no modifications in 
the conclusions to be 6ra\Yn from them. The second generation grades aver- 
aged better than their dams and grand-dams in yield, persistency, and economy 
of production. It is noted that the daughters of one of the pure-bred Guernsey 
bulls showed no substantial increase over their dams’ records, while heifers 
sired by another Guernsey bull showed a 35 per cent increase. Among the first 
generation grades were two full sisters; one averaged 37 per cent more and 
the other 23 per cent less butter fat than the dam. 

Dairying in northwestern Arkansas, N. Radbeb (Hoard's Dairyman, 57 
(1919), Ho, 2S, pp, 1139, 1160, figs. 3). — ^This is an account of improvement in 
dairying in the Ozark region since the northwestern counties of Arkansas be- 
came tick-free in September, 1917. A large number of dairy cows have been 
purchased in Wisconsin and other northern states. In one county where the 
banks could not extend the necessary credit to the farmers under the Federal 
Reserve Act owing to the short-time pi’ovision. the county agent arranged with 
Wisconsin farmers to furnish 250 cattle on three years’ credit. It is stated that 
a large number of silos are being constructed. 
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Marketing problems of tke milk producer, L. M. Davis (MilJo Dealer, 7 
{1918), Ao, 11, pp, 10-15), — ^Tliis is a general discussion wbicii includes a state- 
ment concerning tlie daily news service on dairy products inaugurated by the 
Bureau of Markets of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and an outline of 
tbe different types of producers’ organizations. 

Eield surveys and dairy marketing investigations, L. M. Davis (Jour. 
Dfiinj ScL, 1 (1918), No, 6, pp. 517-526). — This paper was presented at tlie 
Dairy Marketing Conference at Columbus, Ohio, on October 23, 1917, and gives 
an outline of the plans of the Bureau of Markets of the U. S. Department' of 
Agriculture in the field of dairy marketing studies. The terminological distinc- 
tion, adopted for convenience, between a “ survey ” of production and an ‘‘ in- 
vestigation ” of distribution is noted. 

Dairy marketing survey in Colorado, J. A. Baitt (Colo. Agr. Col. Ext. Serv. 
Bill., 1, ser., No. 151-A (1919), pp. 54, figs. 17). — ^This survey is the result of co- 
operation between the office of the State Dairy Commissioner of Colorado and 
the Bureau of Markets of the XT. S, Department of Agriculture, and presents a 
considerable amount of statistical material, much of it in graphical form, drawn 
from census reports, Department of Agriculture estimates, reports of the State 
Dairy Commissioner, etc. The natural conditions limiting dairy farming in 
Colorado are pointed out The number of dairy cows has not increased as rap- 
idly as the population. 

Creamery butter is the most important dairy product, with farm butter next. 
Over 300 cream-receiving stations are operated, mostly in the dry farming areas. 
There are frequently two or more in the same town, each with too small a vol- 
ume of business to give the best price to producers. In 1917 the direct shipper 
received a net return of about 2.5 cts. more per pound for butter fat than the 
producer selling at a cream station. Some advantageously situated local cream- 
eries were able to pay 4.8 cts. above the average price received at cream 
stations. 

Comparatively few sections of the State are able to supply sufficient whole 
milk to make cheese factories or milk condenseries profitable. In 1917 there 
were 13 of the former and 4 of the latter in operation. 

Report is also made on the supply and distribution of market milk in Denver, 
Pueblo, and other cities. 

A survey of the dairy marketing conditions and methods in ITew Hamp- 
shire, L. M. Davis (N. S. Col. Ext. Bui. 8 (1917), pp. 4o, figs. 8 ). — This survey 
of the production of market milk and butter in New Hampshire was conducted 
by the Bureau of Markets of the tJ. S. Department of Agriculture in collabora- 
tion with the extension service of the New Hampshire College, and deals mostly 
with the steady decline which has characterized the State’s dairy Industry for 
a long period of time. The number of dairy cows decreased 20.6 per cent be- 
tween 1900 and 1916, while census reports indicate a still gx’eater decrease in 
production. The creamery business has also been set back, the active cream- 
eries in 1917 totaling about half the number in operation in 1888. 

Aside from the usual conditions making dairying unprofitable, high feed cost, 
scarcity of labor, and low milk prices, certain conditions of more local applica- 
tion were noted, including (1) extent of the summer boarder trade, which en- 
couraged summer rather than winter dairying and resulted in little attention 
to herd improvement, and, coincidentally, (2) the widespread use of bulls of 
the beef breeds so as to secure the most profit from veal; (3) the more recent 
development of city markets for whole milk, which has made rearing of dairy 
stock less easy and decreased the volume of business of the creameries; ■ (4) the 
transportation monopoly afforded by the leased-car system, which made almost 
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proliibitive tlie direct shipment of milk and sweet cream to city consumers by 
organizations of producers operating their owm plants; and (5) the lack of 
uniform schedules of milk prices. The leased-car system was abolished October 
1, IDlGj by order of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Among the measures advocated for improving the industry are greater coopera- 
tion among the farmers and the making of definite contracts with distributors 
for milk in ainoiinrs needed for city trade, the surplus being kept on the farm 
and made into dairy butter and cheese, both of which are readily marketable. 

Country milk stations, functions, organization, operation, construction, 
and eq.uipiiient, W. A. StockitsO, Yv. E. Ayees, B. O. Potts, and H. F. Meyes 
(A. Y. State CoL Ar/r., GonieU BuL 30 {1918} , pp. 32, pis, 9, fig, i).— This 
publication, prepared in collaboration with the Bureau of Markets of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, gives suggestions as to the organization of cooper- 
ative milk stations, with a form of preliminary agreement among the organ- 
izers, sample by-laws and lease; general directions for construction and equip- 
ment ; and floor plans and equipment tables for the following types of plants : 
(1) Cooling and canning station, (2) cream shipping station with equipment 
for making cottage cheese, (3) milk station with pasteurizer and churn, (4) 
gravity system plant for cream shipping or butter making (2 plans), (5) milk 
pasteurizing and bottling plant with equipment for butter and cheese making 
on the upper floor, (6) whole milk Cheddar cheese factory, and (7) butter and 
cheese factory. 

[Beports of the] committee on the production and distribution of milk, 
W. Astoe et al. ilBch Agr, ami Fisheries, Loaclon], Interim Rpt, Gomniittce 
Prod, and mstrib, 1 {1911), pp, 6, pL 1; 2 {1917), pp. 8; 8 (1918), pp. 30).— 
These three reports constitute a synopsis of the war-time problems of the dairy 
industry in Great Britain and the emergency measures deemed necessary. 
Among the topics discussed are the distribution of labor and feeding* stutTs 
to dairy herds, reduction of waste in transportation and storage, disposal of 
surplus summer milk, encouragement of winter dairying, milk reserves for in- 
fant feeding, pasteurization, the proper relation between prices of retail milk 
and prices of other products, new feeding methods, calf rearing, and estab- 
lishment of country milk depots. At the end of the first report are charts 
showing the changes in the retail price of dairy products and of feeding stuffs 
from January, 1915, to April, 1917. There is a series of appendices to the third 
report giving subcommittee reports on (1) milch goats, recommending their 
use, (2) producers’ prices for milk during the winter 191S-19, (3) the commer- 
cial practice of pasteurization in England wuth the results of S£)ecial bacterio- 
logical studies, and (4) soiling crops for dairy cows. 

¥ETEEmAEY MEDICINE. 

Practical bacteriology, blood work, and animal parasitology, B. R. Stitt 
(PhUMelpMa: P. BlaMstoifs So7i d Co., 1918, 5. ed., rev. and enl., pp. 

pt 1, figs. 144 )^ — The fifth edition of this manual previously noted (E. 
B. E«, 36, p. 574), contains new material in tlie sections on immunity and dis- 
infectants and insecticides, a new chapter dealing with the medical importance 
of poisonous arthropods and fishes, and a table giving data as to the most im- 
portant coromunicable diseases based upon the report of a committee of the 
American Public Health Association. A number of the illustrations have been 
replaced by new ones. 

^ Anaphylaxis in ' weterinary practice, H. _F. Hoskins (Yot' AUmni Quart. 
lOMo State Uuiv.y, 7 (1919), 'N&. 1, pp. 25B-264 )' — This paper gives a general 
discussion of the phenomenon of anaphylaxis, particularly as it concerns the 
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Yeterinarian in tlie use of serums for the control and treatment of various in- 
fectious diseases of animals. A description is given of anaphylactic symptoms 
in bovinesj horses, dogs, sheep, hogs, rabbits, guinea pigs, and man. 

Anaphylaxis, Rossle {ZUchr, Immumtatsf, u. ExpL Ther,, I, Orig.^ 26 
(1917), Ao. 6, pp. 589-661), — ^The phenomenon of anaphylaxis is explained as 
follows: The parenteral digestion of protein brings about a physico-chemical 
alteration of the blood with increased viscosity. This causes an irritation to 
the vaso-motor centers, which in turn results in an increase in the carbon dioxid 
in the blood resulting in carbon dioxid poisoning or anaphylactic shock. 

Isoanaphylactic poisoning caused by certain immunizing sera, M. Cakpano 
(Glm. Vet. IMilmiJ, Rass. Pol Sanit. e Ig., J}1 {1918), Ao. 10, pp. 261-27 If; ahs. 
in Internut. Inst. Agr. IRomeli, Internat. Rev. Sci. and Pract. Agr., B {1918), 
No. 11, pp. 1337, 1338 ). — The author describes idienomena of special hypersen- 
sitiveness to specfic immunizing sera in the following cases : 

(1) A horse inoculated with a culture of streptococci and five days later 
with polyvalent antistreptococcic serum showed symf>toms similar to anaphy- 
laxis. The condition could not be considered a state of true anaphylaxis on 
account of the predisposing causes and the absence of the subsequent phenom- 
enon of antianaphylaxis. 

(2) In many cattle injected in the jugular vein with from 80 to 100 cc. of 
homologous antiiinderpest serum, severe poisoning often followed by sudden 
death occurred. This could not be attributed to the phenol contained in the 
serum, the action of suspended albumin, or air bubbles. This phenomenon was 
not observed in subcutaneous inoculations. 

(3) In horses suffering from African horse sickness the injection of a 
homologous serum into the jugular vein has often produced powerful hemolysis. 

The author discusses various lij^potheses which have been advanced to ex- 
plain the origin of this phenomenon, to which he gives the name anaphylactoid 
poisoning. He states in conclusion that, since in some infections a certain 
number of predisposed subjects show a particular hypersensitiveness to intra- 
venous injections of immunizing sera, such serotherapy in spite of its efficacy 
is not free from disadvantages and dangers. 

Studies in ananaphylaxis (antianaphylaxis), 0. Thomsen {Ztschr. Immunh 
tdtsf. u. Ewpt. Tlier., I, Grig., 26 {1917), No. 3, pp. 213-257, figs. S )., — An exten- 
sive study is reported of the phenomenon of anti- or ananaphylaxis as observed 
in guinea pigs sensitized with horse serum injected subcutaneously and sub- 
sequently reinjected with the serum intravenously. 

It was found that animals sensitized on the same day and mth the same 
close heiiav^ed similarly in respect to sensitization. Through calculation of the 
minimal lethal dose of such groups of animals the degree of anaphylaxis could 
be determined quantitatively. Sensitizing doses of 0.0d4 cc. acted more quickly 
than doses of 0.1 cc. The degree of sensitization was not influenced by the size 
of the dose, but rose quickly to a maximum a.ncl then decreased very gradually. 
Very young animals produced stronger antibodies than animals a few months 
old, 

Ananaphylaxis is considered by the author to be due to three causes of the 
following relative importance: fl) Consumption or destruction of the anaphy- 
lactic antibody following the desensitizing antigen injection. This destruction 
manifests itself clinically quite differently, depending upon the strength of the 
existing sensitization as well as 'the strength of the desensitizing dose. (2) 
Prevention of the reaction between antigen and antibody. This is illustrated 
by the action of peptones, narcotics, etc., which act through lowering the re- 
action velocity between antigen and antibody. This influence has been shown 
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to be greater in weakly sensitized than in strongly sensitized anini'als, (3) A 
lowered sensitiveness to the anaphylactic poison. This is considered the least 
important factor. 

Selection hypothesis. — Attempt at a uniform explanation of immunity, 
tissue immunity, and immunity phenomena, L. von Liebebmann {Bioelieni: 
ZtscJir., 91 (1918), No. 1-2, pp. JfQSS; ahs. in Intermf. CentU. G-esam. Tuber- 
Jculose ForscJh., 12 (1918), No. 7, pp. 186, 187). — ^The author discusses the various 
phenomena of immunity according to the following hypothesis : 

In the struggle between virus and cells, the weaker cells perish and the 
stronger maintain themselves and hy means of increased resistance establish a 
relative immunity. As proof, the Increase in virulence of pathogenic organ- 
isms in repeated animal passage is cited. The degree of immunity will, there- 
fore, depend upon the proportion of slightly resistant and very resistant tissue 
cells, and must be higher after severe illnesses, such as typhus, cholera, and 
smallpox, in which more nonresistant cells are destroyed than after protective 
inoculation in which only a few such cells are destroyed. The destroyed tissue 
cells, which include cell protoplasm and the products of reaction between it and 
the virus, are absorbed by the blood. In this colloidal solution the antibodies 
can exert a similar influence on the virus as during the struggle in the tissues. 
The antibodies must be specific for each antigen. 

Anaphylaxis is a continuation of the immunization process. The antibodies 
are decomposed with the formation of poisonous substances which are set free 
on the reinjection of antigens of strong affinity. Allergy is produced when a 
rather weak virus attacks the cells only superficially without destroying them, 
but results in an irritation which manifests itself principally on a reinjection. 
In cutaneous reactions, local hyperemia originates through the liberation of 
poisonous decomposition products of the antigen injected first. 

In conclusion several references to the literature on the subject are given, 
with explanatory remarks as to the theories involved in the citations. 

Anti-infectious immunity: Presence of specific substances in the leucocytes 
of immunized animals, A. Bachmann (Rev. ZooHc., 6 {1919), No. 66, pp. 

Jil7 ). — The author discusses various theories which have been advanced in ex- 
planation of immunity, and describes a series of experiments which tend to 
show the presence of a special substance in the leucocytes of immunized animals 
“Which renders these leucocytes better fitted than others to contend with in- 
fections and consequently to pro(luc*e a state of immunity. 

Bestructive hyperimmunity, A. Vebnes (Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. IParisJ, 
82 (1919), No. 3 , pp. 118, 119). — ^Attention is called to a phenomenon sometimes 
observed in rabbits vaccinated progressively against sheep corpuscles. If too 
large a quantity of erythrocytes is injected into a rabbit whose blood has become 
strongly hemolytic, paralysis, often fatal, occurs in a few minutes. This is 
thought to be due to the animaFs having acquired the power of destroying too 
rapidly the foreign blood corpuscles. The name “ destructive hyperimmunity ” 
has been given to this phenomenon, the degree of which is apparently governed 
by the weight of the rabbit and the dose of injected coi-puscles. 

Quantitative investigation of the influence of complement upon precipi- 
tates, H. Lampl and K. Landsteineb (Ztsclir. Immunitdtsf. u. Bxpt. Ther,, I, 
Orig., 26 {1917), No. S, pp. 193-498). — ^To determine whether complement is able 
to digest specific precipitates, such precipitates were weighed before and after 
treatment with active and with inactive serum. No change in weight sufficient 
to indicate a digestive action of the complement was observed, 

Pre^servation of complement. A, D. RoNCHtiSB (Compt. Rend. Sog. Biol 
IFarisJ, 8$ (191$) ^ No, pp, 193-495 }^ — ^For preservation of complement the 
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author recommends the addition of an excess of pure neutral sodium fluorid 
to the serum. When the complement is to be used, one volume of the serum 
saturated with fluorid is added to five volumes of distilled water. The titration 
of the complement is recommended, as after flve days, during which the initial 
complementary power remains fixed, there is said to be a gradual diminution 
of complementary power. 

Guinea pig serum, J. Peexjnd {BiocTienu Ztsclir,, 86 (1918), No. o-6, pp. 421- 
426 ), — ^The physical constants and chemical comi}osition of guinea pig serum 
are reported. It is pointed out that the serum differs from other sera only in 
a somewhat higher water and lower protein content. 

The course of bacteriolysis produced by serum and by extract of leucocytes, 
A. Petteesson {Ztschr, Inimunitdtsf, u, E.vpt, Tlier., I, Orig,, 26 (1017), No. 4f 
pp. SOo-324, 2), — Observations are reported of the velocity of bacteriolysis 

as influenced by the organism involved and by the bacteriolytic agent (serum 
or leucocytic extract). 

The velocity of bacteriolysis wms found to be proportional to the number of 
the bacteria present, whether the bacteriolytic agent be serum or leucocytes. 
Toward the end of the bacteriolysis the velocity decreases, since then only the 
more resistant bacteria are x^resent. Bacteriolysis varies with the nature of 
the bacteria, and, in the case of the same organism, with the nature of the bac- 
tericidal agent, as shown by the fact tliat the lysis of Bacillus anthrads takes 
placetvapidiy in dog or horse serum and very slowdy in leucocytic extracts, 
w'hile pneumococci are digested rapidly by a saline ^soiutio^ of leucocytes and 
slowly by ascitic bouillon. 

On the acceleration of phagocytosis in the citrated blood and citrated blood 
plasma, BI. Otaxi (Kitasato Arch. Expt. Med. IToJcgoJ, 2 (1918), No. 2, pp. IJfi- 
218). — An extensive investigation of the influence of citrates on the phagocytosis 
of the blood, both in normal and in specially immunized animals, is rex3orted 
from which the following results were obtained : 

Phagocytosis was greater in tuberculous than in normal blood containing 
sodium citrate. In some cases blood of apparently normal persons show'ed 
remarkable phagocytosis and was later found to be infected with tubercle bacilli. 
The opsonic index in the same cases sliow’ed no difference between normal and 
tuberculous blood. Invigoration of phagocytosis w^as also observed in citrated 
rabbit’s blood immunized with tubercle bacilli and in hiiiiiaii dysentery blood 
with dysentery bacilli, bnt no activation of phagocytosis w^as observed in mix- 
tures of normal blood with other organisms. 

The author considers that the phagocytic substance found in citrated 
blood plasma must be investigated further before its identity can be established, 
but that doubtless phagocytosis in citrated plasma is also aided by the known 
immune substances, opsonin and tropin. The citrated blood test is tlioiight to 
be a specific reaction w’hich has an important diagnostic value. 

A lecture on the lessons of the war and on some new prospects in the field 
of therapeutic immunization, A. E. Wright {Lmioet ILondonI, 1919, I, No. 
13, pp. 489~-501, figs. 11 ). — In this lecture, delivered before the Royal Society 
of Medicine (England), the natural defenses of the body against infections, 
particularly the antitryptic power of blood and the leucocytes, are discussed 
and experiments described which confirm the views expressed. A method , of 
“ immuno-transfiision ” for the treatment of septic wounds Is described. This 
consists in allowing the blood from a donor to digest a given amount of the 
infecting microorganisms, after which the treated blood is injected into the 
patient. 
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Specific serotherapy of woiiiids and pyogenic infections, A. Guillaume and 
G. Bittnee {Rev, G6n. V4L, 28 (1919), No. S27, pp. 11S--136) .—The authors 
have supplemented their earlier report of the use of polyvalent serum for the 
treatment of wounds (E. S. B., 37, p* 477) by a new series of observations of the 
success of this treatment with wounds of all kinds and cases of general pyo- 
genic infections in horses, dogs, etc. The results obtained confirm the earlier 
conclusions as to the value of the treatment. 

Some observations on the use of boric acid as a disinfectant, F. W. Takneb 
and B. S. Funk (Amer. Jour, Pharm,, 91 (1919, No, J}, pp. 206-210 ), — ^The effi- 
ciency of boric acid as a disinfectant was tested by inoculating media con- 
taining diffiei’ent amounts of the boric acid with various organisms, incubating, 
and comparing the growth obtained with controls containing no boric acid. 
The silk-thread method was also used. 

The results indicate that boric acid possesses very little if any germicidal 
action, and that any inhibitory power possessed by it is not constant. The 
authors conclude that the use of this reagent in those cases where disinfection 
is absolutely essential should be discontinued. 

Flavin and brilliant green, powerful antiseptics with low toxicity to the 
tissues: Their use in the treatment of infected wounds, 0. H. Bkowning, E. 
Gulbbansen, E. L. Kennaway, and L. H. D. Thoenton (Brit. Med. Jour,, No, 
2925 (1917), pp. 73-78). — ^As the result of a study of the bactericidal power of 
various antiseptics in the presence of serum, flavin, a substance belonging to 
the acridin group, is recommended as possessing extremely powerful bac- 
tericidal and antiseptic properties which, unlike those of the other antiseptics 
used, are enhanced rather than diminished by admixture with serum. It is 
said to be less detrimental to the process of phagocytosis and less harmful to 
the tissues than the other antiseptics tested, and consequently can be em- 
ployed in higher concentrations without damaging the tissues or interfering 
with the natural defensive mechanisms. Brilliant green was found to possess 
similar properties to a less degree. 

The antiseptic properties of acriflaviu and proflavin, and brilliant green; 
with special reference to suitability for wound therapy, C. H., Beowning, 

B. Gulbbansen, and L. H. D. Thoenton (Brit, Med. Jour., No. 2950 (1917), pp. 
70-75, figs, 4 )’ — Certain features of these antiseptics are discussed in greater 
detail than in the above article, and the essential differences between the 
action of the flavins and brilliant green are pointed out. 

Both flavin and brilliant green are antiseiitics which exert a slowly pro- 
gressive bactericidal action. The flavin compounds (acriflavin and proflavin) 
are enhanced in their bactericidal action by the presence of serum, while 
brilliant green, in common with most other antiseptics, is reduced in its 
activity by serum. For this reason brilliant green should be applied by re- 
peated irrigation and flavin by means of gauze packing. 

The testing of antiseptics in relation to their use in wound treatment, 

C. H. Browning and B. Gulbbansen (Jour. Eyg. IGumbridgel, IB (1919), No. 
1, pp. BS-45 }, — This article deals with a number of points which have been 
raised relative to the action of the flavins and brilliant green on bacteria as 
noted above. The choice of a medium for testing antiseptics and the methods 
of testing antiseptle potency are discussed, and further experiments are re- 
ported on the variations in rei^stance of different organisms to flavins in a 
serum medium. 

Serum is considered the most rational medium for testing antiseptic action, 
as serous exudate constitutes practically the diluent to which an antiseptic is 
exposed in wonnda Bacteriostatic action (or inhibition of bacterial activity) 
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is considered of greater value in an antiseptic than toxic action or rapid de- 
struction of the bacteria. 

“ It is not essential that the chemical agent should by itself actually Mil 
the organisms. Highly successful results can he obtained by a cooperation 
of the antiseptic and the tissues, so that the pathogenic action of the organ- 
isms is restrained. The flavins, in virtue of their low toxicity to mammalian 
tissues and their high bacteriostatic power, are therefore specially suited to 
act as local therapeutic agents. In addition, the fact that they are not neu- 
tralized by admixture with serum enables them to be applied clinically by a 
relatively simple method which does not necessitate frec[uent renewal.” 

The bactericidal value of the new disinfectant Victoria F. de Gaspeei 
{Arch. ScL Med. Vet. [TtirinJ, 16 (1918) No. 7-12, pp. 51-102 ). — An investiga- 
tion is reported of the antiseptic action of a new disinfectant “ Victoria ” on 
anthrax spores, Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus. Bacillus paratyphosus B, and 
B. pyoeyaneus. “ Victoria ” is essentially a soap solution containing 9 per cent 
of formalin, corresponding to 3.6 per cent of formaldehyde. Three forms are 
on the market in Italy for personal, domestic, and veterinary use. The first 
two, which differ only in quality of the castor oil used for saponification, con- 
tain a small amount of alcohol and odorous essences, while the third contains 
in addition some phenol. 

As a result of the reported tests the conclusion is drawn that these prepara- 
tions, while not destroying spores completely, can be used to advantage in the 
prophylaxis of the majority of the common infective and contagions diseases of 
animals. It is recommended that the disinfectant be applied in as concentrated 
a solution as possible and in amounts in excess of the material to be dis- 
infected. 

The local use of antianthrax serum in treatment of anthrax, J. 0. Began 
{Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 72 {1919), No. 2i, pp. 1724, 1725). — A report is given 
of the successful treatment of anthrax (human) by the injection of anti- 
anthrax serum locally around the lesion. The injection of from 10 to 15 cc. of 
the serum was made very slowly with an antitoxin needle and syringe, the needle 
being introduced in three places in the tissue just outside the margin of the 
lesion. The serum was administered once daily till the local process was con- 
trolled. It is considered that two or three injections will usually suffice, but 
that the local measures must be accompanied by suitable general treatment 
such as intramuscular or intravenous injections of the serum. The local treat- 
ment to be successful must anticipate the onset of anthrax septicemia. 

The special advantages of this method of local treatment over the customary 
measures of excision, cauterization, etc., are said to be the absence of excessive 
scar formation and of toxic and poisonous symptoms. 

Studies on the nature of the antibodies in glanders, W. Bueow (Arcli. 
Wiss. n. PraJct Tierheilh., 44 (1918), Sup., pp. 4&4-472). — ^A brief report is given 
of studies with active glanders serum, from which the conclusion is drawn that 
the antibody or “interfering substance” in the serum is of the nature of a 
soluble euglobulin, insoluble in ether and alcohol and completely destroyed by 
heating for 20 minutes at 70° 0. 

Glanders; reinfection and etiology, Schutz (Aroh. Wiss. u. Fmht. Tier- 
heWk., 44 (1918), No. S-4^ pp. 115-120).. — This is a theoretical discussion of the 
subject on the basis of observations of the differences between Russian and 
German ‘horses in the susceptibility to glanders and the course taken by the 
disease. Special attention is given to the so-called latent form of the disease, 
the course of ivhich is compared with malaria in man. The question is raised 
as to the possibility of immunizing horses during this latent period in a similar 
manner to methods now in use for acquiring immunity to malaria, 
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TRe diffxisibility of rabic virus, P. Remlinger {Ami. Inst. Pasteur., 3S 
(ID 19), Pfo. 1, pp. 28-62). — Experiments are reported sliowing that rabic vims 
is capable of diffusing from the Read of a dog or rabbit into physiological salt 
solution or glycerin, and subsequently into a new head, kidney, or liver im- 
mersed in the liquid. The author discusses the bearing of this phenomenon on 
the nature of rabic virus, and proposes the theory that filterable viruses occupy 
an intermediate position between the visible microorganisms and the colloids, 
diastases, or toxins. The lessened virulence of rabic virus on passage through 
a filter of very fine pores is due, acording to the theory proposed, to a change 
into the finer colloidal form. 

A new immunity reaction in experimental trypanosome infection; the 
blood platelet test, H. Kieckenberg {Ztsohr. Inimnmitatsf. u. Expt. Tlicr., /, 
Ony,, 28 {1917), No. 1, pp. SSSlf ), — If blood from a rat infected with experi- 
mental trypanosomiasis is mixed with citrate bouillon before coagulation, and 
this mixture is inoculated with trj'panosomes from the original cultures, the 
trypanosomes in a few minutes become covered with a thick conglomeration 
of blood platelets so that their movement is almost entirely impeded. The reac- 
tion is said to be specific, and to be given in all cases in which an immunity 
to trypanosomes has been established. 

Eurther experiments on the influence of protein intoxication on tubercu- 
lous infection in guinea pigs, A. K. Krause and H. S. Willis (Amer. Rev. 
Tuberculosis, S (1019), No. 3, pp. 163-166). — In continuation of work previously 
noted (E, S. R., 35, p. 883), further studies are reported in a controlled inves- 
tigation of the influence of protein hypersensitiveness and intoxication upon 
tuberculous infection. 

The results obtained indicate that frequent injections of protein over a long 
period of time render an animal abnormally susceptible to tuberculous infec- 
tion, but that repeated injections of protein or repeated anaphylactic shock 
after tuberculous infection is established do not appreciably influence the 
course of the infection. Intensive and frequently repeated applications of 
tuberculo-protein fail to produce a state of cutaneous liypersensitiveness in 
animals in which no tubercles are present, and have no effect on the cutaneous 
hypersensitiveness in animals in which tuberculous infection has been estab- 
lished. 

The complement fixation reaction as applied to tuberculosis, P. A. Lewis 
(Amer. Rev. Tuhereulosis, S (1919), No. 3, pp. 129-152; ms. in Jour. Amer. MeA- 
Assoc., 72 (1919), No. 23, p. 1700). — ^This paper reports an application of quan- 
titative methods to the study of the reaction of complement deviation in 
tuberculosis. 

The results confirm the observations of others that certain tiibereulous 
individuals give strong deviation reactions while others do not, and that cer- 
tain apparently normal individuals also give strong reactions. Tbe author 
concludes that, while continuous applications of the reaction throughout the 
course of the disease may in the future develop importance, at present “ the 
numerical relations are such as to make it unsafe to apply the complement 
deviation reaction to the diagnosis of tuberculosis except as a matter of the 
most limited confirmatory interest.” 

Certain inherent defects in the method of performing the test for comple- 
ment deviation are said' to have been remedied to a considerable extent by 
increasing the time of the primary incubation to four hours and by employing 
several quantities of ^ either complement or antigen simultaneously. It has 
been found that the "extractive antigens of the tubercle bacillus so far examined 
contain as a prominent feature of their make-up, alcohol-soUible, thermostable 
substances, 
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Tlie detection of tnbercnloiis meat by means of tbe precipitin reaction, 
h. Gkanucci {Clin, Vet, IMilan], Mass. Pol. Sanit. e Ig., il (1919), No. 15, pp. 
377-383 ) . — ^The precipitin reaction was found to be of no value in testing beef 
for tlie presence of tubercular infection. 

Passive anapliylaxis for tbe detection of tuberculous meat, L. Oeanitcci 
(Clin. Vet. IMilan], Mass. Pol. Banit. e Ig., 42 (1919), No. 4? PP* 115-126). — ^Evi- 
dence is given indicating tliat muscular plasma of tuberculous cattle when 
injected into rabbits produces a state of hypersensitiveness by means of whicii 
passive anaphylaxis is caused on the subsequent injection of tuberculin. The 
reaction may be considered to be specific in that control rabbits inoculated 
with the plasma from the flesh of healthy animals do not show true anaphy- 
laxis. The anaphylactic state may be conferred upon other normal rabbits but 
in an attenuated form. 

The author is of the opinion that the anaphylaxis test will be of considerable 
value to meat inspectors. 

Oak-leaf poisoning of domestic animals, C. D. I^Iaesh, A. B. Clawson, and 
II. Maesh (17. B. Dept. Agr. Bui. 767 (1919), pp. 86, figs. 19). — This is a report 
of investigations conducted with cattle at Salina, Utah, during the summers of 
1915-1918 in which the scrub oak of Utah (Querms gamhellii) was fed, and 
at Monahans, Tex., from March 20 to May 20, 1917, in which “ shinnery ** oak 
(Q. havardi) was fed. A preliminary account has previously been noted (E. 
S. R„ 39, p. SS6). 

It was found that continuous feeding on oak leaves may produce sickness 
which sometimes will have a fatal termination. “ The specially marked symp- 
toms are constipation, feces containing mucus and blood, emaciation, and edema. 
A diet composed exclusively of oak leaves does not form a sufficiently nutritious 
diet to permit normal gains in weight. Oak leaves with a small quantity of 
other feed may provide a maintenance ration. It has been found experi- 
mentally that as small a quantity of alfalfa hay as 3 lbs. will supplement the 
oak for this purpose. Oak leaves may produce injurious effects at any season. 
Most of the cases,- however, occur in the spring, because on the range at that 
time there is a scarcity of other forage and the young oak leaves are attractive. 
While cattle later in the season may eat largely of oak, more or less other 
forage is available and no harmful results are experienced. The ‘sunimer- 
siekiiess ’ of the Utah ranges is identical with so-called oak-brush poisoning.” 

The investigations have shovm that during the summer and fall the oak- 
brush ranges of Utah can he used for grazing, not only with no harm to 
cattle but with positive benefit. The admission of cattle to oak-brush ranges 
before the grass has been stai'ted, however, practically compels the cattle to 
eat oak, as that is the only forage available. On the shinnery ranges, as on 
the oak ranges in Utah, the danger to cattle is from an exclusive diet of oak. 
These ranges can be used' without loss, provided a comparatively small quantity 
of other feed is available. 

Studies in abortion disease, H. R. Seddon (Jour. Compar. Path, mid Tlier., 
82 (1919), No. 1, pp. i-d4, figs. 11). — K detailed study is reported of the re- 
liability of the agglutination test for contagious abortion, as determined by the 
results of its application to a large herd of cattle in which a number of abor- 
tions had occurred previously and during the time of the investigation. As 
far as possible the agglutination titre of each sample of serum was determined, 
milk testings (by Inoculation of guinea pigs) were made, and aborted fetuses, 
membranes, and vaginal discharges were examined. In interpreting the re- 
sults of the agglutination test, the reaction was considered positive when 
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agglutination was obtained with any quantity of serum not exceeding 0.01 cc. 
The i*eliability of the test as based on this standard was as follows : 

All but tw^o of the animals which had shown clinical signs of the disease 
gave a positive reaction. The organism was found only in animals giving a 
positive test* With one exception, all animals experimentally infected with 
cultures of Bdcillus al)ortu8 subsequently gave positive tests. In all agglutina- 
tion tests made of guinea pigs which had become infected by inoculation 
with cowl’s millx and from which B. abortus had been cultured, a positive 
reaction was obtained. Conversely, guinea pigs which failed to become in- 
fected did not give a positive agglutination test. 

A detailed history illustrated by charts is given of the course of abortion 
disease in the herd under investigation, with interpretation of results. In 
conclusion, the author states that in the light of recent knowledge the problem 
of abortion disease may be summarized as follows: 

When a nonpregnant animal becomes infected, the organism gains a lodg- 
ment in the mammary gland. In an infected pregnant animal, the organism is 
present in both mammary gland and uterus. After abortion the uterus quickly be- 
comes free from abortion bacilli, but infection persists in the mammary gland 
and provides the source of the abortion bacilli present in the uterus at a future 
pregnancy. 

A certain percentage (10 per cent of the cases reported) become infected 
only in the uterus and may recover from that infection. Bulls may act as 
mechanical carriers of infection, or may become infected in the testes or 
epididymis and eliminate organisms along with the seminal fluid. Animals 
may give a negative agglutination test till a few weeks before abortion. These 
conclusions are in agreement with those of Schroeder and Cotton previously 
noted (E. S. R., 36, p. SSI). 

Contagious abortion of cattle: A bibliography {Yet Bev., S (1919), No. pp. 
f37-Jo^)*r-This bibliography of 225 titles covers the literature on contagious 
abortion of cattle since 1895, with a few references to earlier literature. 

Treatment of contagions lymphangitis in horses by pyotherapy, Bedrik 
(Bui Soc. Cent. M^d. Ydt, 95 (1919), No. 4 pp. 7S-9S) .—This is a report of 
observations of 114 cases of cryptococcic (epizootic) and 247 cases of bacillary 
(ulcerous) lymphangitis treated by pyotherapy, which strengthens the author’s 
opinion that pyotherapy is the only rational method for the treatment of con- 
tagious lymphangitis. A new’ method of sterilizing the pus for the preparation 
of the pyovaccine is recommended, in which a solution of 1 part idoin and 4 
parts potassium iodid in 1,000 cc. of distilled water is employed in place of 
the ether previously recommended (E. S. R., 38, p. 587). 

The ponltiyman’s parasite problem, W. C. Thompson (New Jersey Bias., 
Mints U Poultrymen, 7 (1919), No. S, pp. 4)* — brief account is given of the 
common ectoparasites of poultry and means for their control. 

RTIEAL ECONOMICS. 

How these farmers succeeded, edited by J. R. McMahon (New Tor/c; Senry 
Molt S Co., 1919, pp. Yni~{-B61, pis. SO). — ^TMs book is a collection of articles 
published in a “Best Farmer” series in the Country Gentlefmn, describing 16 
■successful farms in the United States. 

Farm products and cost accounting, H. X Davenpobt (Jour. PoUt. Neon., 
B7 (1919), No. 5, pp. S54r^61)— The argument prompting this analysis is that 
the high price fixed for wheat becomes a contribution to the cost of the alter- 
native ^ products of fanning and limits the supply ^ of them. This analysis, 
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wiien applied to tlie price of milk in the city, is said to show the inconsistency 
of eiforts to arbitrate the supply, price, and consumption of it. It is argued 
that the farmer must be remunerated for the economic costs of this alternative 
product, and also that a system of regulating the monopoly or of high license 
of the sale of milk in the city might afford relief from the point of view of the 
consumer. 

Farm credit in Wisconsin, H. C. Tayxoe {Hoard's Dairyman, 57 {1919), No. 
18, pp. 906-^908). — This address before the American Farm Management Asso- 
ciation on January 10, 1919, deals with mortgage and personal credit in Wis- 
consin, and compares upper Wisconsin and the southern section of the State in 
this respect. The former is characterized as a deficit credit area where bank 
credit is unsatisfactory and chattel mortgages are much in use, while it is 
shown that in the southern section personal and store credit and farm mort- 
gages are general. Several types of farm credit systems and of mortgage and 
loan associations are described. 

Land settlement in the mother country {London: Bd. Agr. and Fisheries, 
1918 [vols. IJ, pp. 8; [2], pp. 10; rev. in Jour. Bd. Agr. ILondon], 25 {1919), 
No. 10, pp. 1152-1160). — These booklets have been issued by the English and 
Scottish Boards of Agriculture with the approval of the Admiralty and 
AVar Office to explain to ex-service men and officers, respectively, the steps that 
have been taken to settle them on the land and to direct them in making appli- 
cations for training and for holdffigs. 

Report of the committee appointed by the Agricultural Wages Board to 
inquire into the financial results of the occupation of agricultural land and 
the cost of living of rural workers {London: Agr. Wages Bd., 1919, pp. 7S; 
rev. in Agr. Qaz. ILondon], 89 {1919), No. 2361, p. S05). — ^This committee, ap- 
pointed March 14, 1918, by tlie Agricultural AYages Board of Great Britain, 
circulated schedules among farmers asking for particulars of receipts and 
expenditures during five years, and of acreage and live stock in each year, but 
omitting a statement of valuation at the beginning and end of the year, interest 
on capital, remuneration to the farmer for management, or of produce consumed 
by the farm household The main object vras to determine the actual turnover 
of business and the cash profit or loss. This report is based upon 119 such 
schedules returned, and on data supplied by farm accounts of various farmers’ 
organizations, the Rothamsted Experiment Station, and others. It includes 
a summary of the regulation of prices of the farm products of 1917 and subse- 
quently, and gives prices of farm requisites and other farming costs under 
various systems of management, also retail prices of commodities in 1914 and 
1918 and at earlier dates. 

It is indicated that farming has been substantially more remunerative during 
the war than in the period immediately preceding it, and that ‘The cost of the 
standard budget vrould have doubled if the same food had been bought in the 
same quantities, that owing to modifications and slight reduction in standard, 
actual expenditure rose 84 per cent, and that if the modifications had been 
maintained, but the standard of nutrition restored, the increase would have 
been 90 per cent.” It is shown that the cost of clothing has all but doubled, 
the increase in the cost in the standard budget being 90 per cent 

Detailed tabulation of the data collected is included in the appendixes. 

Wages and conditions of employment in agriculture {Bd. Agr. and Fisfir 
cries ILondon], Wages and Conditions Employment Agr., 1919, mis. 1, pp. !¥+ 
202; 2, pp. IV+504). — ^Volume 1 consists of a general report by G. Drage, di- 
rector of investigations, of the inquiry into the economic position of agricultural 
labor made by a committee appointed by the Board of Agriculture and Fish- 
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eries. It is divided into two main parts, the first dealing with a survey of 
i'arnimg, supply of labor and its tiuality, conditions of labor, wages and earn- 
ings, cottage accommodations and rents, relations of employers and employed, 
gardens, allotments, small holdings, etc,, with reference to England, and the 
second part following: practically the same plan with reference to AVales. Vol- 
'luiie 2 embodies the 51 reports of investigators drawn up by counties of Eng- 
land and Wales in accordance with a syllabus prepared by the Board of Agri- 
culture. Some of the data secured by this investigation were incorporated in 
the report noted above. 

Pleport on the wages and conditions of employment in agriculture (Jour. 
IJil. Ag}\ [Lon-donJ, 26 (1919), Am. 1, pp. 4-15), — This is an abstract of volume 
1 of the work noted above. 

Profit sharing in agriculture {Edinl), Bdr., 229 {1919), No. Jf67, pp. 1-18; 
Ohs, in Scot, Jour, Agr., 2 {1919), No. 2, pp. 229-232). — ^The author describes 
in detail a system of partnership in farming, taking into consideration the 
three interests entitled to a share in the dividends of the enterprises, capital, 
management, and labor. He urges that this plan is one which can be put 
into operation at once and without disturbance in systems of management 
prevailing, or to the habits of mind of the men whom it would concern, that it 
offers a working alternative to the struggle between labor and capital and the 
limit imposed on wages by the capacity for productivity of the land, and fur- 
ther that it offers opportunity for managerial ability and facilitates direction 
of the work of ex-service men, who may desire to settle on the land yet who 
run an uncertain chance of success on small holdings. 

Prevailing plans and practices among farmers^ mutual fire insurance com- 
panies, Y. N., Valgiiex {U. Dept. Agr. Bui. 786 {1919), pp. 15, fig. 1). — Data 
secured from questionnaires filled out and returned by 1,161 companies are sum- 
marized here. Studies based on the same data have been previously noted 
(E. S. R, 37, p. 594). 

Tropical agriculture: The climate, soils, cultural methods, crops, live 
stock, commercial importance, and opportunities of the Tropics, B. V. Wil- 
cox {New Yorlc ami London: D, Appleton d- Co., 1916, pp. XVIII +373, pis. 24)- — 
Several chapters in this volume are devoted to a discussion of the subjects of 
tropical climate, soils, agricultural methods, importance of tropical products 
in commerce, economic and social conditions and opportunities in the tropics. 
In subsequent ones, the author describes briefly the nature, source and com- 
mercial importance of about 850 economic plants, and gives an account of the 
live stock and animal products industry of the tropics. 

Bural Denmark and its lessons, H. R. Haggaid {London and New York: 
Longmans, Green- A Co., 1917, pp. pi. 1). — ^This is a new impression of 

a book previously noted (E. S. R., 25. p. 692), 

Monthly Crop Beporter {U. B. Dept, Agr., Mo. Crop Bptr., 5 (1919), No. 5, pp. 
45-52, fig. 1). — This number reports, as usual, the estimated farm value of 
important products April 15 and May 1, 1919, average prices received by pro- 
ducers in the United States, range of prices of agricultural products at im- 
l>ortant markets, the United States crop summary for May, and crop con- 
ditions A!ay 1, 1919, with comparisons. It also includes data showing the con- 
dition of farm . animals 'May 1 and estimated losses during the year ended 
April 80, with comparisons, crop conditions in Oalifornia and Florida, and 
final returns showing Louisiana sugar and sirup production, 1918, also similar 
information Tegarding maple sugar and sirup. It gives a honeybee report May 
1, 1019, , by States, with comparisons, and special articles on farm live stock 
dbtanges, varieties of spring wheat, and other topics. 
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AGEICULTUEAL EDUCATION. 

[Canadian studies in rural life for boys and g’irls] {Agr. Gaz, Cmiada^ 5 
(191S), No. 7, pp. 712-721, fig, 1 ), — In the public schools of Prince Ed^vard 
Island home projects are being given preference to the garden at the school. In 
1915 there were 156 school gardens and 2,688 home projects ; in 1916, 113 school 
gardens and 1,604 home projects ; and in 1917, 9S school gardens and 2,250 home 
projects. Home _ projects included in 1917 grain raising, vegetable growing, 
beans, potatoes, flowers, poultiy, live stock, and chores. 

The recommendations and summary of findings made in the report of the 
commission on vocational training for boys and girls, appointed by the New 
Brunswick Government in September, 1918, are given. In accordance with 
these the legislature of New Brunswick, at its last session, passed the Toca- 
tional Education Act, 1918, in -which prevocational education is defined as mean- 
ing the education to enable the child to select its course of study and training, 
and vocational education as an education, the controlling purpose of which is to 
fit for profitable employment, and which includes industrial, agricultural, com- 
mercial, and home economics education. The Province is to aid in the mainte- 
nance of vocational and prevocational schools established under the act, on a 
joint basis with the local communities, the total to be expended in any one year 
being limited to $50,000. 

Every iiigh and consolidated school in Manitoba is now taking part in some 
form of boys* and girls* club work. The juniors are engaged largely in raising 
chickens and in gardening, while the older pupils find the most interest in the 
pig and calf raising contests, and in growing registered seed. The depart- 
ments of agriculture and education cooperate very closely In an effort to cor- 
relate the educational and economic jihases of club work. 

Prom November to April, 1917-18, 22 short-course schools in agriculture, gas 
engines, and home economics, extending over two weeks each, were held in 
Manitoba. It was found most convenient to organize the schools in three cir- 
cuits, for each of which there was obtained a carload of equipment consisting 
of three tractors, four stationary engines, a lighting plant, a grain cleaning 
oufit, about fifty 16 by 20 inch bromids of champion live stock, and a full supply 
of the various grains grown in Manitoba, as well as all the troublesome weeds. 
A staff of expert lecturers was engaged for each circuit. The forenoons were 
usually given over to lectures for the whole school, while the practical work was 
done in the afternoons when the school was split into sections. The regular 
women’s classes in home economics were well attended, and probably 8 per cent 
of those taking gas engine work were women. 

The department of education for Alberta has reorganized and extended the 
instruction work for public school inspectors at the summer school. The most 
important additions are the lectures on the generalized aspects of agriculture, 
which include farm management, rural economics, and rural sociology. 

A discussion of the duplication of agricultural teaching in general secondary 
schools and special schools of agriculture, such as there are in Alberta, is in- 
cluded. It is stated that there does not appear to be any real overlapping or 
duplication of work from the teaching of agriculture in these two types of 
schools, which differ from each other in the characteristic purpose of the agri- 
cultural teaching. Since little instruction in agriculture is given in the normal 
schools and the agricultural courses in the summer schools are purely optional, 
the course in agriculture in the high schools is more explicitly designed as a 
course for teachers in the public schools. The best results of the special school 
are the making of good farmers and home makers, while the best results of the 
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Mgli school are that pupils get some well presented information about agricul- 
ture, with some inside laboratory and a little plat work. 

Course in agriciilture for a four-year high school, F. T. Ullbich {School 
ScL and Math,, 19 (1919), No. S, pp. — In this study of a course in agri- 

culture for a four-year high school, the results reported are essentially a colla- 
tion of Judgments of 50 leading educators of the country. 

Of these, 42 favor a combination of practical instruction with the general 
training Idea and 21 would require larger emphasis on the practical subjects 
than is given at present. Evidently, the agreement is practically unanimous 
on the use of industrial materials for educational purposes in the high school. 
The difference of opinion seems to lie in the question as to the degree that this 
subject matter is to be used for general educational purposes, or for the de- 
velopment of knowledge and skill for direct participation in the industrial life 
of the nation.” 

The median of recommendations of 28 of the 50 educators for required work 
in English is 5.2 units (interpreting a unit to mean a subject pursued for one 
semester or one-half year, with one recitation daily) in a four-year agri- 
cultural course of 82 units, with mathematics 2.68 units, biological science 3.2 
units, social science 3.9 units, and physical science 3 units. In addition, one 
correspondent suggests that 2 units of rural economics and units each of 
manual training, drawing, and music be required ; another would require 1 unit 
each of drawing and music. 

With reference to the apportionment of time between the general and the 
agricultural subjects, the median for 33 correspondents is 34.9 of the time for 
agricultural instruction, with a range of from 25 to 60 per cent 

“ It was a surprise to discover in some of the replies a lack of appreciation 
of the difference between art and science of a subject.” Twenty-four of the 
educators give a numerical valuation with a median of 52 per cent of the time 
for the art of agriculture and 54.8 per cent for the science. The range for the 
art is fropi 10 to 66f per cent, and for the science from 33i to 90 per cent. 

Twenty-one of the replies showed convictions that the fundamentals of sci- 
ence are best learned in the standard sciences, the special features of each 
science that are applicable being again stressed in the agiicultural courses. 
Five would abandon the science courses and teach the principles of science 
as the comprehension of the agricultural subject demands. Two subscribe to 
both of the options, and four maintain that the principles of science should be 
developed in connection with the agricultural subjects, but that in the last 
year of the eoux'se the principles of each science should be unified and or- 
ganized, so that at the time of graduation the student may have a body of 
scientific generalizations. 

With reference to the best laboratory for training students in the skill of 
agriculture, the present tendency, especially in Massachusetts, New York, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin, is to push the project idea. Out of S3 of the edu- 
cators, 31 are favorable to projects, and of these 2T would require them. A 
classification of 37 answers shows that 19 of the educators are of the opinion 
that students should devote a portion of school time on a farm to gain pro- 
ficiency in the practical affairs in agriculture, while 5 favor this idea unless the 
students are farm born and trained. Three say that some time outside of 
school should be spent on the farm, and 2 think that project work is better. 

The sequence of the agricultural courses with reference to each other, and 
the semester and year of the academic course, particularly the standard science 
courses, as well as the content of the agricultural subjects, are also discussed. 
It is found that ‘‘ the usual order of agricultural subjects in the course is plant 
studies the first year, animal studies the second year, soils and fertilizers the 
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tliircl year, and farm mechanics and management the fourth year. A satis- 
factory arrangement of the general subjects, particularly the science courses, 
is one of the unsolved problems if the principles of science should be taught in 
courses more or less separate from the agricultural courses. The content of 
the agricultural courses is under vigorous consideration at the present time, 
under the stimulation of the Smith-Hughes legislation, which is interpreted by 
some to mean a protest against the present materials in the agricultural sub- 
jects.” The author finds that a definite formulation of a. course in agriculture 
in harmony with the recommendations of the 50 educators and the discussions 
does not seem advisable. 

Lessons on potatoes for elementary rural schools, A. D iixu (U. iS. Bept, 
Agr, But 784 (1919), pp. 2S), — This bulletin contains outlines of twelve lessons 
dealing wuth the selection, planting, cultivation, harvesting and gi*ading, mar- 
keting, winter storage, judging, and uses of potatoes, the structure of the potato 
tuber, the place of potatoes in the rotation, soils, seed treatment, and pests. Sug- 
gestions are given with reference to sources of information, illustrative mater- 
ial, the survey, the home project, and correlations. 

Lessons on dairying for rural schools, A. Dille (U. S, Dept. Agr, Bui, 763 
(1919), pp. 80, figs. 14 ), — The author outlines twelve lessons in dairying, which 
deal, respectively, with the production, care, weighing, and testing of milk, 
records and marketing, profit and loss, judging and purchasing, care and 
handling of the dairy cow and barn, butter making, the food value of milk, cot- 
tage cheese, and the use of milk and its products in cookery. An outline for a 
district dairy cow survey, score cards for sanitaiy inspection of dairy farms 
and for dairy cows and butter, and suggestions with reference to sources of in- 
formation, illustrative material, and the home project, are included. 

List of workers in subjects pertaining to agriculture, home economics, and 
marketing, 1918-19 {U Dept, Agr,, List of Worhers m U. 8, Agr., 1918-19, 
pp. 73-f-69). — This is the usual organization list of workers along these lines 
(E. S. R., 89, p. 497), Part 1 deals with the U. S; Department of Agilcultiire, 
and part 2 with the agricultural colleges and experiment stations. 

MISCELLAHEOTJS. 

Report on experiment stations and extension work in the XTnited States, 
1917 (17. S. Dept. Agr., Rpt. Expt. Bias, and Ext. Wof% U. B. 1917, pts. 1, pp. 
335:2, pp. 416, pi. 1). — This report, prepared by the States Relations Service for 
the fiscal year ended June 80, 1917, consists of two parts. 

Fart I, Work and expenditures of the agricultural experiment stations, 1917.— 
This part includes the usual report on the wmrk and expenditures of the agri- 
cultural experiment stations in the United States, including Alaska, Hawmii, 
Porto Rico, and Guam, together with detailed statistics compiled from official 
sources as to the organization, revenues, additions to equipment, and expendi- 
tures of the stations. 

During the fiscal year ended June 80 , 1917 , the total income of the stations, 
including those in Alaska, Hawmii, Porto Rico, and Guam, was $5,642,149.16. 
Of this amount $718,744 was derived under the^ Hatch Act, $718,358.04 under 
the Adams Act, $143,000 from the Federal appropriations for the insular sta- 
tions, $2,322,335.65 fronj State appropriations, $30,764,78 from individuals and 
communities, $365,552.58 from fees, $ 696 , 108.38 from the sale of products, and 
$644,887.87 from miscellaneous sources. The value of additions to the equip- 
ment of the stations during the year is estimated as $751,198.83, of which 
$318,500.59 was for buildings. 

The stations employed 1,955 persons in the work of administration and in- 
quiry. Of this number 950 were also members of the teaching staff of the col- 
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leges, and 691 assisted in tlie various lines of extension work. During the 
year the stations published 1,624 annual reports, bulletins, and circulars, aggre- 
gating 28,109 pages, and these were distributed to 1,130,219 addresses on the 
regular mailing list. 

Part 11. Cooperative extension worh in apj'icuUural and home economics, 

1917. — This is the third annual report on the receipts, expenditures, and re- 
sults of cooperative agricultural and home economics extension work in this 
country. Pages 19-162 are devoted to Extension Work in the South, pages 
163-375 to Extension Work in the North and West, pages 377 and 378 to Farm- 
ers’ Institutes ill the United States in 1917, by J. M. Stedman, and pages 379^10 
to statistics of farmers’ institute and extension work. 

Annual report of the director for the fiscal year endings June 30, 1918 
{Delaware St a. Bui, 122 (1918), pp. 81). — This contains the organization list 
and the report of the director on the work and publications of the station, in- 
cluding a financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918. The 
experimental work recorded is for the most part abstracted elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Thirtieth and Thirty-first Annual Beports of G-eorgia Station, 1917 and 
1918 (Georgia Sta, Rpts, 1917-18, pp. 24)..— This contains the organization list, 
reports by the president of the board of directors and the director of the sta- 
tion on its work during the two years, and a financial statement for the fiscal 
years ended June 80, 1917, and 1918. The experimental work reported is for 
the most part abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Report of Hawaii Station, 1918 (Eaicaii Sta. Bpt. 1918, pp. 55, pis. 11 ). — 
This contains the organization list, a summary by the agronomist in charge as 
to the work of the year, and reports of the divisions of horticulture, chemistry, 
plant pathology, agronomy, and extension, and of the Glenwood substation. 
The experimental work recorded is for the most part abstracted elsewhere in 
this Issue. 

Thirty -first Annual Report of Illinois Station, 1918 (Illinois Sta. Rpt 

1918, pp. 20). — This contains the organization list, a financial statement for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, brief notes as to the principal lines of work, 
and a list of publications of the year. Brief notes of progress in horticultural 
studies are abstracted on page 146 of this issue. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Report of New Mexico Station, 1918 (New Mexico 
Sta. Rpt. 1918, pp. 73, figs. 9),. — ^This contains the organization* list, a report of 
the director on the work and publications of the station, including reports of 
heads of departments, and a financial statement for the year ended June 30, 
1918. The experimental features not previously reported are for the most part 
abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

The work of the experiment station. — ^Report of director, 1917, T. P. 
CoopjGE (North Dakota Sta. Rpt. 1917, pp. 27, figs. 7), — This, the twenty-eighth 
report of the station, contains the organization list, a report of the director, 
and a financial statement for the fiscal year ended June SO, 1917. The experi- 
mental work reported is for the most part abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Monthly BuHetin of the Ohio Experiment Station (Mo. Bui. Ohio Sta., 4 
(1919), No. 4> PP* B7-1S5, figs. 19).— This contains several articles abstracted 
elsewhere in this issue, together with one entitled Growing Rape for Summer 
Forage, by F. A. Welton, and notes. 

Program of work of the United States Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year 1919, E. H. Bexduet (Washingtort: XI. S. Dept. Agf\ 1919, pp. 
IX+617). — ^The activities of this Department are set forth in project form. 



NOTES 


Coanecticut State Station. — Major Jolin F. Street, cliief of the department of 
eiieniistryi resigned August 1 to engage in commercial work and lias been suc- 
ceeded b 3 ^ Dr. E. M. Bailey. 

Georgia Station. — ^Tlie legislature lias appropriated §S,000 to supplement tlie 
Federal funds in the repair and upkeep of tlie station. 

Hawaii College, — ^Tlie territorial legislature lias recently enacted legislation 
u'liereby in 1920 tlie college will be expanded into tlie University of Hawaii. 
Two colleges will be organised, a college of applied science, wlilcli will con- 
tinue most of tbe present curriculum, including agriciiltiire and meclianical 
arts, and a college of arts and sciences, to offer courses in eiiltiiral lines and 
leading to tbe B. A. degree. 

Idaiio University and Station. — ^Dr. Wilber B. Kidwell bas been appointed 
assistant professor of veterinary science in the college of agriciilture, beginning 
September 1. R. S. Snyder, assistant in soil cliemistry in tbe Iowa Station, bas 
been appointed assistant chemist in the station. 

Maryland Station. — E. V. Miller has been appointed assistant plant physiolo- 
gist, George F. Stuntz, assistant agronomist, and F, S. Holmes, seed inspector, 
succeeding S. Y. Eaton, W. J. Aitcbeson, and G. P. Smith, respectively. E. H. 
Brinkley has resigned as farm superintendent. 

Massachusetts College. — ^The innovation was tried this year of holding 
farmers’ week in midsummer instead of in the spring. The plan is reported as 
very successful, the maximum' attendance aggregating over 1,500 and being of 
a very representative nature. 

Ohio Station . — Science announces that Don C. Mote, assistant animal hus- 
bandman in parasitology investigations, has been appointed State entomologist 
of Arizona, beginning July 1, 

Oregon College and Station. — G. I. Lewis, head of the department of horti- 
culture and vice-director of the station, has resigned to engftge in commercial 
work. Dr. E. J. Kraus, dean of service departments and research horticulturist, 
has been appointed professor of applied botany at the University of Yfisconsin. 
F. S, Wilkins, instructor in farm crops at the Iowa College, htis been appointed 
assistant professor of farm crops. 

Rhode Island Station. — Chester Bridge and William Mather, 1919 graduates 
of Wesleyan University and the Massachusetts Agricultural College, respec- 
tively, have been appointed assistants in chemistry and have entered upon their 
duties. 

Vermont University. — ^At the last session of the legislature an appropriation 
of $25,200 per annum was made for cooperative extension work. This is to be 
expended through the county farm bureaus, at the rate of $600 per year for 
each of the three main divisions, namely, county agents, home demonstrations, 
and boys’ and girls’ clubs. 

Wyoming University and Station. — Work has been begun on a double house 
at the university stock^ farm. 

Dr. J, W. Scott, professor of zoology and research parasitologist, is to spend 
the coming year in research work in the East, partly in Washington, D. C. 
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Dr. J. I. Hardy, associate wool specialist of the station, lias accepted a posi- 
tion in connection with the sheep and wool investigations of the Bureau of 
Aniiiia.1 Industry of the XT. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Ontario Agricultural College. — ^A memorial hall is projected in commemora- 
tion of the former students of the college, numbering over one hundred, %vho 
lost their lives in the war. This building will contain an assembly hall seating 
at leaKSt 800 and will cost about $100,000. The government has appropriated 
$40,000 for the purpose, and it is planned to raise the remaining sum by sub- 
scription from the alumni and others interested, 

Soldier Training at Canadian Experimental Stations, — ^.Arrangements have 
been made for giving agricultural instruction to returned soldiers at the Do- 
minion Experimental Farms at Fredericton, New Brunswick, and Lennoxville, 
Quebec. The object 'null be to qualify returned soldiers as farmers under the 
Soldiers’ Land Settlement Act. An instruction staff and such additional equip- 
ment as is found necessary will be furnisheil by the Soldiers’ Settlement Board. 
The work will be under the direction of the superintendent of the station, and 
will be so arranged as to interfere as little as possible with the regular experi- 
mental work under way. 

Agricultural Education for Ex-service Men in Great Britain. — ^The Depart- 
ment of Demobilization and Resettlement of the Ministry of Labor announces 
that the British Government has decided to provide assistance to ex-service 
men, irrespective of their military rank, who desire to continue their education 
and training but are financially unable to do so. The types of training for 
which assistance may be granted include courses in both higher education in 
agriculture and practical training on farms, either in institutions approved by 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries of Great Britain or the corresponding 
boards in Scotland and Ireland. 

Sugar Beet Growing Work of British Board of Agriculture . — An estate of 
5,600 acres has been purchased by the British Sugar Beet Growei\s’ Society with 
the financial assistance of the government at Kelliam near Newark. It is 
planned to develop this estate as a test of commercial beet growing on a large 
scale. 

Agricultural Eucouragemeut in France. — ^An annual appropriation of $250,000 
has been made to stimulate imi^roved methods in agi'icultiire following the 
war. This sum uull be expended through committees representing the various 
departments and serving without pay. It is planned to purchase high grade 
cattle of from 7 to 8 years of age, which now are frequently marketed, and to 
resell them to farmers in order to demonstrate their value for breeding pur- 
poses. It is also planned to purchase American farm machinery for resale to 
demonstrate its ultimate economy in terms of service. Agricultural fairs are 
to be further developed and seed grain stocks purchased and distributed at 
nominal sums for demonstration purposes. 

lliseellaaeous. — ^An animal husbandry class in Aberdeen University, Scotland, 
was opened last April for soldier students of the Canadian, Australian, and 
South African exi>editionary forces with an enrollment of about 100. Yisits to 
leading herds in the vicinity were a noteworthy feature of the course. 

The American Association of Agricultural College Editors held its seventh 
annua! meeting at Columbus, Ohio, June 25 to 27. The officers elected for the 
ensuing year include F. H. Jeter of North Carolina, president ; F. 0. Dean of 
Ohio State University, vice-president ; and M. Y. Atwood of Cornell University, 
secretary-treasurer. The next meeting ■will be held at the Massachusetts Agri- 
; cultural College, ' ■ 
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AGEICULTUSAL CHEMISTEY— AGEOTECHIY. 

Anntial reports on tlie progress of cliemistry for 1918, edited by J. C. Cain 
and A. J. Gbeenaway (Ann. RpU. Proa. Chem. ILondon], 15 {1918) , pp. IX+ 
24 O ). — Tills is the usual annual report (E. S. R., 40, p. 109). Of special interest 
to tbe agricultural chemist are notes on the progress in agricultural analysis 
in the report on Analytical Chemistry by C. A. Mitchell, and the report on 
Agricultural Chemistry and Vegetable Physiology by E. T. Russell. This re- 
port includes advances in the chemistry of soil, fertilizers, plant growth, feed- 
ing stufts, milk, and fermentation. 

Studies relating to milk (Netv York Sta. Tech. Bid. 65 (1918) ^ pp. S-54t figs. 
4 ). — ^This bulletin consists of three papers which have been previously noted 
from other sources as follows: (1) The Preparation of Pure Casein, by L. L. 
Van Slyke and J, C. Baker (B. S. R., 39. p. SOI) ; (2) a Method for Making 
Electrometric Titrations of Milk and Other Solutions Containing Proteins, by 
X C. Baker and L. L. Van Slyke (E. S. R., 39, p. 611) ; and (3) Free Lactic 
Acid in Hour Milk, by L. L. Van Slyke and J. C. Baker (E. H. B., 39, p. 613). 

Preparation of rhamnose, B. P., Clakk {Jour. Biol. Cliem,^ 88 (1919), Vo. 9, 
pp. $55, 256 ). — Satisfactory yields of rhamnose from quercitron extract are 
said to be obtained by the following process : 

Two kg. of liquid quercitron extract is dissolved in enough hot water to 
make 5.5 liters. To the boiling solution is gradually added 180 cc. of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid dissolved in 320 cc. of water. After boiling gently for 39 
iiiiniites, the mixture is poured into an enameled kettle and cooled quickly. 
The Insoluble matter is filtered oH and the remaining liquid neutralized with 
barium hydroxicl and filtered. The filtrate is evaporated to a thin sirup, 8 
volumes of 95 per cent alcohol are added slowly ’v\ith constant stirring, and 
the precipitate formed is filtered olf on a Biichner funnel. The resulting fil- 
trate is evaporated under diminished pressure to a thick sirup, dissolved in 1 
liter of 95 per cent alcohol, and treated with 2.5 liters of ether. 

The gummy substance precipitated is separated from the supernatant liquid 
by decantation, dissolved in 50 cc. of water and enough alcohol to make 1 liter, 
and again precipitated with 2.5 liters of ether. The liquid is decanted and the 
two ethereal extracts are mixed and allowed to stand over night. The clear 
solution is poured from the gummy substance, the ether is recovered by distill- 
ing on a steam bath, and the remaining alcoholic solution evaporated under 
diminished pressure to a thick sirup. An equal volume of alcohol apid some 
ether are added and, upon scratching the flask or seeding, the rhamnose 
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rates out and is removed by filtering on a Budiner funnel and wasMng first 
with a mixture of 1 part ether and 2 parts alcohol, then with a 1 : 1 alcohol 
and ether mixture, and finally with ether. The yield is said to he from 50 to 
55 gni. of white sugar, which may be recrystallized from water or alcohol in 
the usual w'ay. 

The composition of starch. — Precipitation hy colloidal iron. II, Precipi- 
tation by iodin and electrolytes, J. Mellanby {Blochcm, Jour., IS (WW), No. 
i, pp. 28SS ). — The composition of starch has been studied by means of the 
effects produced by colloidal iron and by iodin on a solution of potato starch 
in water. 

Precipitation of starch by colloidal iron showed that starch granulose can 
be separated into three fractions forming 80 per cent, 9 per cent, and 11 per 
cent, resi>ectiveiy, of the starch granulose. The first fraction is precipitated 
by colloidal iron only, the second by colloidal iron and electrolytes, and the 
third is not precipitated by colloidal iron under any conditions. 

Precipitation of starch by iodin and electrolytes showed that starch contains 
an insoluble constituent which does not react with iodin (amylocellulose), 
that all the soluble constituents of starch are precipitated by iodin in the pres- 
ence of electrolytes, and that the final fraction precipitated by iodin gives a 
brown color with iodin. 

These results are thought to indicate that ‘^starch contains a variety of 
polymers varying in complexity from amylodextrin to amylocellulose, the 
relative quantities of dextrin and cellulose being small while the bulk of the 
granule is composed of amylogranulose.” 

Iodin was found to unite with starch quantitatively, forming starch iodid. 
Approximately 1,600 gm. of starch are equivalent to 127 gm. of iodin. Starch 
iodid, how^evei*, absorbs iodin from solution so that after the equivalent point 
is reached the amount of iodin contained in the precipitated starch iodid is a 
function of the amount of iodin contained in the original solution. 

Hature of the cellulose of cereal straw, B. Heuseb and A. Haxjg (ZtscJir, 
Angeto. Clieni., SI {1918), No. S9, Aufsafzteil. pp. 99, 100; No. ^1, Aufsafzteil, pp. 
103, m; No. 71, Aufsatsteil, pp. 163-168; No. 73, Anfsatzteil, pp. 172-176; uhs. 
in Chern. Ab.%, 12 (1918), No. 22, p. 2439; 13 (1919), No. 10, p. II 48 ).— This paper 
reports a detailed study of the determination and properties of cellulose in 
cereal straw, as a result of which the conclusion is drawn that the constitu- 
tion of straw cellulose apparently corresponds to that of cotton cellulose. It 
is strongly contaminated with a pentosan, and so modified by the usual bleach- 
ing jmocesses that the pulp contains considerable oxycellulose. 

Studies on enzym action— XVII, The oxidase, peroxidase, catalase, and 
amylase of fresh and dehydrated vegetables, K. G. Falk, G. McGtjiee, and B. 
Blotjnt (Jour. Biol. Cliem., 38 (1910), No. 2, pp. 229-244)* — continuation of 
the series of studies on enzym action previously noted (E. S. E., 38, p. 803), 
an investigation is reported of the enzyms oxidase, peroxidase, catalase, and 
amylase in extracts of fresh, air-dehydrated, and vacuum-dehydrated potatoes, 
tomatoes, carrots, white and yellow turnips, and cabbage at different H-ion 
concentx-ations. 

The extracts of the fresh vegetables were prepared by straining through 
muslin the finely ground product The dehydrated vegetables were soaked for 
20 minutes !h the average amount of water lost on dehydration and were then 
ground in the meat chopper and strained. The H-ion concentration of the 
juice was determined colorimetrically. The technique used in testing the 
enzyms is described dh: , detail. ' The results obtained may be summarized as 
fohows^: 
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The H-ion concentrations of aE tlie vegetable juices were in the neighborhood 
of pH 6 with the exception of tomato juice, which was about pH 4. However, 
in bringing the Hdon concentration of the juices to various values between 
pH 2 and 12 less acid and more alkali were required for the dehydrated prod- 
ucts than for the fresh vegetables for the same concentratloii« This difference 
was more marked with air-dehydrated than with vacuum-dehydrated products. 
This is thought to indicate definite changes brought about in dehydration, 
probably in the character of the protein material. 

The enzym reactions of all the vegetable juices studied were destroyed by 
boiling for several minutes. The oxidase reaction with carrot, yellow and 
white turnip, and potato juices was greatly increased on dilution. No well 
defined H-ion concentration for maximum action with oxidase, peroxidase, 
and catalase was observed although the actions were better in the more 
alkaline solutions between pH T and 10. They were inhibited in acid solution, 
pH 2 and 3 for oxidase and peroxidase and pH 4 for catalase, except in the 
case of the tomato. With the exception of cabbage and carrot, the enzym 
action was less in the juice from the dehydrated than from the fresh vegetables, 
and less in the air-dehydrated than in the vacuum-dehydrated products. 

The optimum amylase action in cabbage, carrot, and white turnip juices was 
at about pH 6, and in yellow turnip juices at from pH 4 to T. The optimum 
H-ion concentration for the vegetable juice amylases coincided with the 
natural H-ion concentrations of these juices. 

In considering the enzym results, the authors l^oint out that the state of 
ripeness and the age of the vegetable undoubtedly infiiience the activities. In 
regard to dehydration, the shorter the period of time in which heat is applied 
the smaller will be the changes in enzym action, which probably accounts 
partly at least for the smaller changes in the vacuum dehydration products. 
It is suggested that the dark color of unboiled air-dehydrated potatoes may 
be avoided by increasing the H-ion concentration of 10"® or 10"^ N to 10"® N 
before dehydration, thus equalizing the H-ion concentration of the potato and 
ordinary water. This may be aecomplisbed by treating the potatoes with dilute 
add solution before dehydration. 

Oxidizing enzyms. — I, The nature of the ‘*^peroxid’^ naturally associated 
with certain direct oxidizing systems in plants, M. W« Onslow {Biochenu 
Jour.j 13 (1919) f Mo. 1, pp. 1-9 )* — ^Evidence is presented to show that in plants 
in general which brown on injurj^ the peroxidase is associated with an 
aromatic substance giving the reaction characteristic of the catechol grouping. 
In such plants the peroxidase on injury activates the oxidation of the 
aromatic substances, giving rise to peroxids, and the system peroxid-peroxidase 
will then blue guaiacuin. Plants which do not brown on injury do not contain 
a substance with the catechol grouping, and their enzyms do not catalyse the 
oxidation of substances with such a grouping. 

Observations on the accuracy of different methods of measuring small 
volumes of fluid, P. W. Anduewes (Biochem* Jour,, 13 (1919) j Mo. i, pp. 37- 
^). — ^The author reports a comparison of the accuracy of the pipette and drop 
methods of measuring sera, particularly in the preparation of a series of 
doubling dilutions. 

The chief conclusions from the observations made are < 1) that volumes of 1 cc. 
and 0.5 cc. can be measured by pipette with reasonable accuracy, but that 
thO error resulting from the attempt to deliver 0.1 ec. may amount to 5 per 
cent even when a 0.1 cc. pipette is employed; (2) that the only way in which 
accurate results can be obtained with 'a pipette in preparing' an' ascending 
aeries of dilations iS'to nse it as a'deMvery idpette and wash and dry'"it'''betw«h 
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successive measurements; and (3) tliat tlie drop metliod, if properly carried 
out witli calibrated pipettes, is greatly to be preferred for serological work. 

Contribution to tbe study of tlie replacement of platinum by an alloy in 
apparatus for electrolytic analysis, P, Nicolabdot and J. Boitdet {But Bog, 
Chim, France, 4* ser,, 25 (1919), No. 2, pp, 84-S6). — ^As a result of furtber in- 
vestigation of tbe practicability of using an alloy in place of platinum for 
electroytic apparatus (E, S. R., 40, p. 109), the authors state that an alloy 
of gold and copper 9 : 1, treated for two hours with hot nitric acid and washed 
and dried, has proved entirely satisfactory for the cathode in long continued 
practical application. The anode of the same alloy is made in cylindrical form 
and protected by a thin layer of electrolytically deposited platinum. 

Table of pH, H4- and OH — values corresponding to electromotive forces 
determined in hydrogen electrode measurements, with a bibliography, O. L. 
A. Schmidt and D. R. Hoaguand {Univ, Cat Puds. PJiysiot, 5 (1919), No, 4 t PP- 
2SS9 ). — ^The authors have prepared tables for the conversion of voltage into 
hydrogen and hydi’oxyl-ion concentrations for both the normal and N/10 KCl 
calomel electrode. The pH values according to the Sdrenson notation have 
also been included. The measurements and equations upon which the calcula- 
tions are based are described in detail. 

The publication also contains a bibliography of 467 references to the litera- 
ture on hydrogen-ion concentration classified uuder the headings of general 
and theoretical, biological (including blood, urine, niilh, miscellaneous body 
fluids and tissues, proteins, enzyms, and sea water), bacteriological, soil and 
plant, miscellaneous, and indicators. 

A compilation of methods for the quantitative determination of nitrites 
and nitrates in the presence of each other, A„ Oelsnee (Ztschr, Angew. Vhem,, 
31 (191S), No. 13, Aufsatzteil, pp. 110-172; No. 75, Aufsameil, pp. 178, 179; abs. 
in Ghem. AU., IS (1919), No. 4, pp. 295, 296). — ^The author points out the im- 
portance in the investigation of nitrification and denitrification processes of 
determining the content of nitrites and nitrates in the culture solution, and dis- 
cusses the following methods for such a determination: Colorimetric methods, 
gasvolumetric methods, a modified volumetric method devised by the author, 
the precipitation method, and the ester method. 

The author’s method, which is described in detail, consists essentially in 
estimating the nitrite by titration with potassium permanganate in acid solu- 
tion and the nitrate by reduction with zinc and iron in alkaline solution. 
Because of the volatility of the nitrous acid, the titration is made by running 
the solution of nitrite from a burette into a measured quantity of the acid per- 
manganate solution diluted with water and heated at 40®. The last drops 
are added slowly, and after decolorization the solution is titrated back with 
the permanganate solution. For the nitrate determination it is necessary 
to use an amount of the sample furnishing from 10 to 30 mg. of nitrate 
nitrogen. ■ 

The method is considered to be well adapted for following quantitatively 
the nitrification processes, provided ferrous sulphate is absent from the sample. 
If citric acid is present, the nitrite should be added very slowly and the back 
titration omitted. 

Observations on the albuminoid ammonia test, E. A. Coopeb and J. A. Hew- 
{Bmchem^ low-, IS (1919), No. 1, pp. 25-27). — ^Abnormal results in albumi- 
noid amnaonla determinations led to the discovery that potassium permanganate 
may conttlB^ a sta»hle nitrogenous impurity, which can not as a rule be re- 
moved by prolonged boiling with alkali but which gradually decomposes when 
Rie .solution is con^derably ■ diluted. The authors emphasize the necessity, in 
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routine work of testing fresli supplies of chemicals for the impurity, and in 
very accurate work of conducting a control experiment during each determina- 
tion of albuminoid ammonia. 

Tlie gravimetric determination of sulphate as barium sulphate, I. Kon- 
THOFF and E. H, Vogelenzang {Fharm. TFeefc&Z., 5$ {1919), Ko. 5, pp. 122-142; 
(lbs. in Gliem. Ahs,, IS {1919), ^o. 9, p, 944)* — ^The various sources of error in 
the determination of sulphate as barium sulphate are discussed from the liter- 
ature on the subject and from experiments conducted by the authors. The fol- 
lowing conclusions are drawn ; 

The solubility of barium sulphate (2.3 mg. per liter at room temperature) is 
greatly increased by higher temperature. The presence of nitric or hydrochloric 
acid also increases the solubility of barium sulphate. This is more marked 
wdth nitric than with hydrochloric acid. Dry ignition in porcelain or moist 
ignition in platinum causes little or no reduction, dry ignition in platinum con- 
siderable reduction. The precipitate should be moistened wuth sulphuric acid 
and ignited to constant ■weight. Occluded salts can not be washed out after 
ignition as the occlusion is chemical in nature. The error due to phosphates is 
caused by the formation of barium phosphate from the barium sulphate. It is 
impossible to prescribe a general method of procedure for the accurate determi- 
nation of sulphates in any particular solution. 

Tbe determination of sulphate as strontium sulphate, I. M. Koethoff and 
B. H* Togelenzang {Fharm. WeekhL, 56 {1919), No. 6, pp. 159-161; ahs. in 
Chem. Abs., 18 {1919), No. 9, pp. 944, 945). — The determination of sulphate as 
strontium sulphate is shown to be subject to the same errors as in the case 
of barium sulphate noted above. While alcohol decreases the solubility of stron- 
tium sulphate alone, free acids and certain salts act as disturbing factors. A 
table is given showing this influence. 

The statement of acidity and alkalinity with special reference to soils, 
B. T. \YnEiiEY {Jour. Wash. Acad. ScL, 9 {1919), No. 11, pp. 80*5-309 ). — ^The 
author proposes a method of stating acid and alkaline reactions in terms of 
so-called. “ specific acidity ’’ and “ specific alkalinity ” the unit of which, instead 
of being 1 gram-equivalent per liter as in the usual method, is the number of 
gram-equivalents per liter of each ion present in pure winter at ordinary tem- 
perature. The table given below, an abbreviation of the one given in the original 
article, shows the actual numbers corresponding to the powders 6f 10 representing 
some of the reactions likely to be met with in soil. The new values are called 
chemical potentials, and at the suggestion of B. Q. Adams are given the letter 
X. the Greek initial of chemical. 

Comparison of different methods of statinp^ reactions. 
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In tlie study of soils associated with various plants, the author has found 
that certain more or less well-defined types of reaction can he recognized as 
follows : 

Siiperacid, hog peat supporting a characteristic flora of osylophytes or acid- 
soil plants ; niediacid, some bog peats, many upland peats, and other soils sup- 
porting oxylophytes ; siibacid, ordinary wood and field soils of low acidity; 
subalkaline, soils derived from limestone rocks; medialkaline and superalka- 
line, soils in alkaline regions where free sodium carbonate occurs. 

Certain general advantages possessed by the proposed methods of stating re- 
actions are discussed, the most desirable feature being the ease with which the 
relative magnitudes of reactions under comparison can he appreciated. The 
method is considered to be applicable to all determinations hitherto expressed 
in terms of pH. 

A simplified wet combustion method for the determination of carbon in 
soils, D. D., Waynick {Joun In<lm. and Bngin. Chem., 11 (1919), No, 7, pp> 
684-^97, fig, 1 ) . — The author, at the CaUfornia Experiment Station, has modi- 
fied the apparatus usually used in the wet combustion method in such a way 
that the carbon dioxide evolved is a])sorbed in soda lime and can be determined 
gravimetrically. The reagents used are essentially those employed by Ames 
and Gaither (E. S. R., 32, p. S05), except that the chromic acid solution con- 
tains 3.3 gm. in 5 cc. of water. This amount of chromic acid and 50 cc. of sul- 
phuile acid are used for each combustion. 

The essential details of the apparatus are given in the accompanying figure. 
The air enters the apparatus through A, a tube filled with calcium chlorid. 



It then passes through a column of 30-mesh soda lime in B and a small volume 
of concentrated potassium hydroxid in O, the latter serving as a means of 
keeping check on the rate of flow of air through the apparatus which is reg- 
ulated by the stock-cock of D. The dropping funnel H holds the sulphuric 
acid before Its introduction into the 300 cc. combustion flask E. The first of 
a series of three scrubbers E is filled with glass beads wet with sulphuric acid. 
This takes the place of the usual condenser and removes most of the sulphur 
trloxid fumes coming from the combustion flask. The dilute sulphuric acid con- 
densed in F is caught in a R)0 cc. Erlenmeyer flask Q connected with a second 
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flask H, to prevent any acid from getting into tlie scrubber I, filled with 30- 
iiiesh zinc amalgamated with mercury. The trap H may be partially fifled 
with a concentrated solution of silver sulphate to remove chlorine which might 
escape absorption in I. The upper half of 3 is fille<l with calcium chloric! 
and the lower half with phosphoric anhydrid, the two being separated by a 
layer of glass wool which is also used at the lower openings of all three 
scrubbers. The air current after leaving J passes through the U tube K filled 
mth calcium chloric! and into the Nesbitt carbon combustion bulb L. filled 
with 20- to 30-mesh soda lime except for a small space at the top in which is a 
thin layer of phosphoric anhydrid. The U tube M, filled with calcium elilorid 
and soda lime, prevents contamination of the combustion bulb by stoppage of 
the pump. The whole system is connected with a suction pump. 

From 5 to 15 gm. of soil and 5 ec. of the chromic acid solution are intro- 
duced Into the combustion flask. Fifty cc. of sulphuric acid is run into the 
flask rapidly and sufficient heat applied under the flask to bring the mixture 
to the boiling point in five minutes. The heating is continued for 20 minutes, 
during which the aspiration should be so regulated that about 5 liters of air 
are drawm tliroiigli the apparatus in the entire time. The aspiration is con- 
tinued for five minutes after the heat is removed. When cool the absorption 
bulb li is closed and w'eighed. 

Tables are given showing the accuracy of the method as determined by du- 
plicate analyses and by compaiison with other methods. The average error in 
W’eighing the combustion tube wms about 0.02 per cent in terms of carbon, and 
the determination itself wms subject to about the same error. The total time 
for the determination is about 25 minutes. 

Analysis of calcium cyanamid with large percentage of dicyandiamid or 
urea, I. E. Hene and A. v^vx Haarkn {ZtseJir. Angew. CJienu^ SI (1918), No. 5S, 
Aufsat::i€n, pp. 129-131 ). — ^Tbe method described is said to avoid the error of 
Caro’s method (E. S. R., 25, p. 24) in abnormal samples of calcium cyanamid 
containing large proimrtions of dicyandiamid and urea. The technique of the 
proposed method is as follows : 

The sample, the nitrogen content of which should be about 0.2 gm., is dis- 
solved in w’ater. diluted to about 200 cc., and precipitated with 20 cc. of 10 per 
cent silver nitrate and 30 cc. of 10 per cent potassium hydroxid. The precipi- 
tate, which contains all the cyanamid and dicyandiamid and some of the urea, 
is washed, the filter transferred to 150 cc. of water, and the silver salt dissolved 
in the smallest possible amount of nitric acid and diluted to 200 cc. Half of this 
solution is precipitated with 2 cc. of 10 per cent silver nitrate with the addition 
of 15 cc. of 10 per cent potassium hydroxid. The nitrogen in the precipitate, rep- 
resenting the cyanamid and dicyandiamid, is determined by the Kjeldahl proc- 
ess. The urea nitrogen is estimated in the combined filtrates or, more simply, 
by difference after determining the total nitrogen. In the other half of the 
original solution of the silver salt the cyanamid is precipitated by silver nitrate 
and ammonia. The dicyandiamid is calculated by difference. 

The red iodotannic test, D. B. Tsakalotos and B. Dalmas (But Boc. CMm. 
Frame, 4- 23 (1919), No. 2, pp. 80-84)* — N further study of the iodotannic 

test previously noted (B. S. R., 40, p. 610) is reiwrted. With an N/1CK> solution 
of iodin the test wms found to be more delicate with the tannic reagent than 
with starch except in the presence of potassium iodid, which in amounts la^rger 
than 1 per cent completely inhibits the tannic reaction. 

The amounts of iodin and tannin were found to have a marked effect upon 
the reaction. The maximum intensity is produced when the quantities of Iodin 
and ot tannin are in the proportion of 1 cc. of N/10 iodin to from 0.4 to 1.2 of a 
1 per cent tannin solution. 
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The adulteration of fresh milk with santeii ” and condensed milk, F. 
Weehuizen {Mecled, GeneesK Lad. Weltevreden [D^itcJi East Ifidies], 3. Ser. A, 
Wo. 1-2 {1918), pp. M1--163 ). — ^Attention is called to the sources of error in the 
Seliwanuoff resorcin reaction as applied to sucrose, namely, the decomposition 
of oxymethylfurfiirol when mixed with water and acids and of the aldohexoses 
on boiling. It is stated that both errors may be avoided by the use of a solu- 
tion of hydrochloric acid gas in absolute alcohol. This can be prepared con- 
veniently by allowing strong hydrochloric acid to drop on strong sulphuric acid 
and collecting the gas that is formed in absolute alcohol cooled on ice. The alco- 
hol must be completely saturated and the reagent must not be kept for any 
length of time. 

If to a mixture containing ketohexoses as such or in the form of disaccharids, 
as cane sugar, 0.05 to 0.1 gm. of resorcin and a few cubic centimeters of the 
alcoholized hydrochloric acid he added, a dark red color is produced rapidly at 
ordinary temperatures, wdiile if lactose only is present there is no color change. 
In applying the test to milk suspected of being adulterated with condensed milk, 
the following technique is employed : 

A mixture of 10 cc. of the milk and 80 cc. of absolute alcohol is shaken thor- 
oughly and filtered. Ten cc. of the filtrate is evaporated nearly to dryness on 
the water hath, and to the residue are added about 0.05 gm. of resorcin and 3 
to 4 cc. of the alcoholized hydrochloric acid. If from 1 to 2 per cent of milk 
s'weetened with sucrose is present, the mixture is colored a light or dark cherrj’’- 
red within three minutes. 

Adulteration with 10 per cent sarten (the juice of coconut meat mixed with 
water) can be detected in the same way by using 20 cc. instead of 10 cc. of the 
filtrate. 

The loss of moisture from sugar samples under different methods of pres- 
ervation, C. A« Beo^vne and G. H. Hasdin {Internat. Sugar Joiir.j 21 (1919) ^ 
Wo. 246, pp. 274-377 ). — ^I^aiious methods of preserving sugar samples were in- 
vestigated by the New York Sugar Trade Laboratory. The best method, as re- 
gards i^revention of loss of moisture, w’as found to be to store the sample in 
a wide mouth bottle provided with a ground glass stopper sealed with paraffin. 
It is said that samples prepared in this way can he kept indefinitely without the 
slightest loss in w^eight. Another fairly good method makes use of a 6 oz. 
glass bottle with a 1 in, opening closed with a deep cork and sealed by dipping 
twice in paraffin. 

The color of sugar cane products and decolorization in factory practice, 
F. W. Zeeban and E. G. Feeelakd (Louisimia Stas. Bui. 165 (1919), pp. SB, figs. 
S ). — ^The literature on decolorizing carbons for 1918 is reviewed, the nature 
and relative importance of the well-knowm coloring matters occurring in sugar- 
cane and formed during the manufacturing |>rocess are summarized, and a study 
is reported of the color and of the iron and polyphenol content of sugarhouse 
products as made by the usual methods of clarification, and by the same 
processes with the additional use of a decolorizing carbon. These sugarhouse 
tests were conducted during the grinding season of 1918-19 on a larger scale 
than those reported in Bulletin 161, previously noted (E.,S. R., 39, p. 113). 

Five full runs were made and a small sixth run. In the first three the gen- 
erally accepted sulfitation process for making white sugar in Louisiana was 
adopted, carbon being used in one run and omitted in the other two. In the 
fourOi and fifth runs, the juice, after being sulphured and limed hack to neu- 
trality, acidified to decided litmus acidity. Carbon was used in one run and 
omitted in the other. The quantitative determination of coloring matters was 
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made by the use of the Hess-Ives tint-pbotometer standardized for the purpose 
of translating the readings into concentrations. 

The results obtained show that the combination of ferric iron and polyphenols 
plays a very important part in the color of sugarhonse products and that both 
must be kept at a minimum in order to make a light-colored sugar. To reduce 
the amount of iron, it is suggested that copper machinery be used to replace 
iron, or that the iron machinery be painted wherever possible with an iron-free 
paint resistant to acids, alkalis, and heat Decolorizing carbons are effective 
in removing polyphenols and if a sufficient quantity of an active carbon be 
used the polyphenols, the iron combined with them, and substances giving rise 
to new polyiffienol compounds, may be removed practically completely. The 
tests showed further that the yield of sucrose in the form of first sugar is 
slightly better and that the first molasses is of much lighter color where carbon 
is used than wffiere it is not 

PumpMn seeds as a source of oil, E. W. Aubeecht {Ztsckr. Angcw. Ghem.^ 
SI {191S), No, 5S, Aufsatztell, p. 132 ). — ^The author states that a satisfactory 
edible oil has been made in Roumania from the seeds of a variety of pumpkin 
having little flesh and many seeds. These seeds yielded on extraction with 
benzin and purification from 40 to 42 per cent of their dry weight in oil of a 
greenish color and pleasing taste. Similar treatment of sunflower seeds yielded 
from 32 to 36 per cent of a yellow oil suitable for technical, and on purification 
for edible, purposes. 

Soy bean products and their uses, C. B. Williams {Pure ProductSf '15 {1919), 
^ 0 . 7, pp. SS9-S45 ). — ^TMs is a general article from the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station in the interests of growing soy beans in that State. The possi- 
bilities of utilizing cottonseed oil mills for the extraction of soy-bean oil are 
pointed out, and the properties, uses, and value of the soy beans and of the oil 
and meal derived from them are discussed. The soy bean industry in Eng- 
land, Manchuria, and Japan is described. 

The modification of the composition of vegetable oils, with special reference 
to increasing unsaturation, H. L. White {Jour, Indus, and Engin. €hem., 11 
(1919), Eo. 7, pp. $48-551 )., — The author reports an investigation of the possi- 
bilities of increasing the unsaturation of vegetable oils, particularly soy-bean 
oil, by altering conditions of growth in the plant and by the action of bac- 
teria, enzyms, light, heat, etc., on the oil itself. 

It was found that the processes of germination and growth of soy beans 
under different conditions did not alter the amount of unsaturated acids in 
the ether extracts from such pxants. Bacteria isolated from the ‘Toots^’ of 
raw linseed oil and enzym extracts from flaxseed and from fresh pigs* liver 
did not increase the unsaturation of jBoy-bean oik Heat, light, and certain 
catalyzers were also without effect upon unsaturation. Hydrolysis occurred 
in most eases, the extent depending upon the presence of moisture in the sam- 
ple of oil. 

Temperature-time relations in canned foods during sterilization, G. E- 
Thompson (Jour. Indus, and Engin. Ohem., 11 {1919), Eo, 7, pp. &57-$$i, 

9 ). — ^This is a preliminary communication outlining methods of procedure for 
the preparation of reference tables and curves expressing temperature-time 
relations for various food materials in the cans during the sterilization 
process. 

The procedure used in the experimental work consisted in determining by 
means of thermocouples embedded in the center of cans of food the temper- 
ature-time curves when the cans were subjected to various temperature hr 
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hot water, steam* cool air, and cool water. The effect of the size and shape 
of the container on the heal iienetration has heen calculated, and the values 


confluctivily 


_5 have been found for a number 


o£ tHe diffusivity, ^ 

of canned foods. Formulas have been derived for calculating the temperature 
at any time and at any point in the can under the following conditions; (1) 
When contents of the can are of uniform temperature throughout before immer- 
sion in the sterilizing bath, wdilch is maintained at uniform temperature after 
the immersion; (2) when the bath temperature, after the can has been put in, 
increases uniformly to the boiling point and remains constant thereafter; and 
(3) when the cans are exhausted at one temperature before processing at 
another. 

The results of the experimental work Indicate that substances which con- 
tain a great deal of free liquid heat almost as fast as water. The change 
of viscosity with tempei’ature is effective in increasing the heat flow in the 
steam processing. The effect of the glass can in retarding the heat flow is 
very marked when the diffusivity is large, but disappears at values less than 
0.375. 


In addition to tables and curves showing the results of the experimental 
work, a chart has heen devised which may be used for determining approxi- 
mately the temperature at the center of a can at any time after immersion 
in the sterilizing bath maintained at constant temperature. 

The action of alcoholic potassium hydroxid on the resins, P. Nicolaedot 
and 0. CoFFiGNiEE {Buk Boo, CMm, France, 4^ ser., 25 (1919), Fo. 4, pp. 200- 
206), — ^The action of alcoholic potassium hydroxid upon different resins has 
been examined by heating 1 gm. of the resin for an hour under a reflux con- 
denser with 25 cc. of N/2 alcoholic potassium hydroxid and adding gradually 
50 cc, of distilled water. The insoluble residue was then filtered and weighed. 

Of 27 types of resins examined, one only dissolved completely in the H/2 
potassium hydroxid. All the others proved to be more or less insoluble in 
water. In some the amounts of insoluble matter increased and in others 
decreased on adding water. It is thought that the alcoholic potassium hydroxid 
forms resinous soaps, some of which are more soluble in tlie base than in 
water and others more sidiible in water than in the base. It is suggested that 
this difference in solubility might serve as a new' characteristic for the identi- 
fication of certain resins. 

The alkali industry, J. R. Partingtox (LoMon: BailMre, Tindall, d Coir, 
1919, pp. XVI+S 04 , ligs. 63). — ^This is one of a series of volumes on industrial 
chemistry edited by S. Rideal. The book is divided into sections, each of which 
deals with separate branches of the subject in the manner of a special article 
or monograph. Following an introductory chapter on the alkali industry in 
Great Britain, the sections include the salt industry, sulphuric acid, natural 
soda and the Leblanc process, the ammonia-soda process, electrolytic processes, 
chlorin arid derived products, nitric acid, ammonia and ammonium salts, the 
oxidation of ammonia, iitilization and economy of sulphuric acid, and potas- 
sium salts, iodin, and magnesium. 

Special attention has been given tliroughout to the resources and needs of 
the British Empire and possible future independence of German supplies. 


ICETEOEOIWJT. 

A soil tOTip^ature survey of the TTnited States and Canada, F, Shebve 
(iJmmgie Imk WmMmtom Year Booh, 17 (1918), pp. 79, SO). — ^The survey 
previously referred to (E. S. R., 41, p, 16) is briefiy described. The com- 
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mittee consists of F. Slireve and A* E. Cameron, During 1917 more than SO 
stations were maintained in portions of Canada and practically all parts of 
the United States, and at most of these nearly complete records for the year 
were secured., 

Beport of the department of meteorolog'y, J. E. Chubch, jb. (Wevada 8ta. 
Rpt, 1918 j P'p. 50-5^, fig, 1), — This is mainly a brief account of progress in the 
snow suiweying and forecasting Avork which has been carried on by the depart- 
ment for several years. Attention is called especially to the accuracy of fore- 
casts of stream flow based on snow surveys. 

Climate and meteorology [of Canada], F, Stxjpaet et al. {Canada Tearl)ook, 
1918, pp, 154-16S). — ^This article summarizes the principal climatic events and 
conditions of Canada since confederation, and the weather of each month 
of 1917. 

Climate of Sao Paulo, J. K Belfoet Mattos (Bot Agr, [Sao Paulojf 19, mr,, 
Ao. 5-7 {1918), pp. 597-563). — The climatic characteristics as related to health 
and plant growth of different districts of the State are discussed on the basis 
of observations extending over various periods up to 28 years. 

The lunar tide in the atmosphere, S., Chapman {Nature ILondortl, lOS 
{1919), No. 2584, PP- 185-187, fig. 1), — ^This article briefly discusses the lunar 
semidiurnal tide in the atmosphere at Greenwich, as determined from the Green- 
wich records of barometric pressure, 1854-1917. 

The lunar tide in the earth's atmosphere, S. Chapman {Quart. Jour, Mop, 
Met. Boc, ILondofiJ, 45 (1919), No, 190, pp, 113-139, fig, i).— This article re- 
views present knowledge on the subject and discusses “ certain new determina- 
tions of the lunar diurnal variation of barometric pressure for Batavia and 
Hongkong.” The variation is attributed to tidal action of the moon on the 
earth's atmosphere, certain unexpected features of which, of theoretical in- 
terest, are dealt with in some detail. 

Atmospheric pollution, J. W. Redway (Quart, Jour, Roy. Met. Boc. ILom- 
don], 45 (1919), No. 199, pp. 167-169). — Studies made at Mount Vernon, K. Y., 
showing the menace to health of the wind-blown dust of city streets are briefly 
discussed. 

sons— FEETinZEES. 

Beconnoissance soils survey of the Middle San Joatiuin Valley. Cal., D 0, 
Holmes, E. C. Bckmawn, J. W. Nelson, and J. E, Gtjbensey (U, B. Dept. Agr., 
A Jo, Sheets Field Oper, Bur. Boils, 1916, pp. 115, pis 3, fig. 1, map 1). — ^This 
survey, made in cooperation with the California Experiment Station, deals with 
the soils of an area of 2,846,720 acres lying near the geographical center of the 
State and comprising parts of Fresno, Tulare, and Kings Counties, The area 
includes approximately the central third of the San Joaquin Valley. Previous 
surveys dealing with the Sacramento Valley (E. S. R., 34, p. 120) and the Lower 
San Joaquin Valley (E. S. R., 40, p. 118), together with the present survey, 
constitute a reconnoissance of the Great Interior Valley. 

The topography of the region is somewhat mountainous. Natural drainage Is 
said to be 'well established on the upper valley slopes but inadequate oyer ex- 
tensive lower areas. The soils of the area comprise residual material from, the 
underlying consolidated rocks, old valley-filling and coastal plain material, ''re- 
cent alluvial material, and wind-laid materlah In addition to rough S'tony land 
''38 soil type's representing' 19 series are mapped. Panoche loams, o-ccupylng I 24 
'''l«r'Cent of the. total a,rea, are the, prevailing types.' ' ' 

, 'Soil survey of ,the Santa Maria area, CaL, F. B. WATSON\,antl A SMtrH 
('U. B. Bept, Apr,, Adm. Sheets Field Oper, Bur. Boils, 1916, pp, 48 , pU 4 fi& 
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map I).— TMs survey, made in cooperation witli the California Experiment 
Station, deals with the soils of an area of 189,440 acres situated in the south- 
western part of the State and including the northwestern part of Santa Bar- 
bara County and the southwestern part of San Luis Obispo County. The region 
comprises the Santa Maria Valley, the Nipomo Mesa lying from 100 to 200 ft, 
above the valley floor, and the Arroyo Grande Valley, together with the inter- 
vening hills and parts of the adjacent mountains. 

With respect to their origin the soils of the area are said to be residual 
from underlying consolidated rocks, derived from coastal plain and old valley- 
filling material, eolian, recent-alluvial, and miscellaneous. In addition to 
coastal beach and dunesand, riverwash, rough, broken, and stony land, and 
peat, 32 soil types of 12 series have been mapped. Oakley sand, occux:)ymg 
16.2 per cent of the total area, is the prevailing type. 

Soil survey of Saratoga County, IST. Y., E. T. Mason and J. H. Beomley 
(17. jS'. Dept, Agr., Ada, Sheets Field Oper, Bur. Balls, 1911, pp. 42, fig. 1, nmp 
1 ), — ^This survey, made in cooperation with the New York State College of 
Agriculture, deals with the soils of an area of 526,720 acres situated in the 
east-central part of the State. The topography of the region varies from smooth 
plains in the eastern part to rolUng uplands in the southern and southwestern 
part. The elevations range from about 200 to 2,600 ft. above sea level. Nat- 
ural drainage is well established. 

The soils of the county are of glacial origin, the upland soils consisting of 
glacial till or sediments laid down in lakes or as outwash plains. Exclusive 
of rough stony land and muck, 27 soil types of 13 series are mapped. Gloucester 
stony fine sandy loam, Merrimae fine sand, rough stony land, and Dutchess loam, 
occupying 20.8, 19.4, 11.8, and 10.5 per cent of the total area, respectively, 
prevail. 

Agricultural conditions and land classification in the south half of Min- 
nesota, P. Leverett and P, W. Sardeson (Unir. Minn., Geol. Survey Bui. 14 
{1919), pp. 4^-62, pis. 2, fig. 1), — ^This is a brief outline, particularly as related 
to their geological origin, of certain of the characteristics and agricultural 
possibililies of different classes of lands of the southern half of Minnesota, 

beginning with the driftless area and taking up the several drifts and asso- 
ciated deposits in order of their age and the alluvial deposits of the present 
streams.” A table is given showing percentages of improved land in each 
county of the area by decades, 1870-1910, with notes on the dominant soils and 
vegetation. 

Beat and muck: soils, J. W. Ames {Mo. Bill. Ohio Sta., 4 {1919), "No. 5, pp. 
1B1-^1G9 ). — ^The formation and composition of peat and muck soils in Ohio are 
briefly described and their fertilization, drainage, claying, and adaptation to 
crop production discnssed. A tabular statement is presented showing the 
chemical composition of 18 representative samples of such soils occurring in 
the State, 

Nitrification in moor soils, T. Abnd {Centhl. Baht, letc.], 2. AM., 4^ {1919}, 
Vo. l~i, pp. ISl), — ^The author discusses at some length the work of other in- 
vestigators relative to the subject, together with the results of his own ob- 
servations on the influence of lime upon nitrification in both high and low 
moorland soils and on the occurrence of nitrite- and nitrate-forming organisms 
In these soils. 

Hfe concludes that in raw, unlimed, high, and low moor soils of acid reaction 
no nitrification takes place. Small applications of lime, insufficient to correct 
acidity, failed to stimulate nitrification, whereas sufficent lime to insure neu- 
ttfelzation is said to have so improved the physical conditions of the soil as 
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to produce a favorable environment for the activities of the nitrifying bacteria. 
Increasing the amount of lime beyond the point necessary for neutralization 
did not retard nitrification, although the final total nitrate content of the soil 
in many cases was found to be less than where smaller applications of lime 
were made. This was thought to be due to increased ammonia and nitrate 
assimilation and nitrate reduction through stimulated microbial actmties. Low 
moor soils of neutral reaction required no liming to stimulate nitrification. 

With respect to the presence of nitrifying organisms in , high moor soils, it 
is stated that where the soil acidity was reduced through the chemical reac- 
tion of the basic eleraents of a phosphate fertilizer, nitrate formers were com- 
pletely lacking. Applications of lime made at the rate of 1,000 kg. of calcium 
osid per hectare (about 890 lbs. per acre) failed to stimulate the development 
of nitxifying organisms excei)t in the immediate vicinity of the lime particles. 
An application of 2,000 kg. resulted in a further increase in nitrifiers, attributed 
to an increase in tbe number of spots rich in lime. The nitrifying activities of 
a moor soil thus treated are said to have been considerably less than in a nor- 
mal mineral soil. 

Nitrogen contents of cacao soils planted with and without hois immortel 
shade, J. de YEETEmL {Bill. Dept. Agr. Trinidad and Tobago, 18 (1919), Wo. i, 
pp. 6-~8 ). — Determinations of the total nitrogen and of nitrate nitrogen in cacao 
soils shaded with Erythrina and in similar soils wuthoiit shade were made at 
quarterly intervals during 1918 to ascertain whether the Immortel was bene- 
ficial to the cacao in producing a larger supply of nitrogen in the soil. 

The shaded soils showed a range in total nitrogen of from 0.078 per cent in 
June to 0,129 per cent in December, and in nitrates from O.OOOG2 per cent in 
September to 0.00093 per cent in March. In the unshaded soil the total nitro- 
gen ranged from 0.091 per cent in September to 0.115 per cent in December, 
and the nitrates from 0.00042 per cent in September to 0.00077 per cent in 
December. 

The organic phosphorus of soil, R. S. Pottes and B. S. Sixydeb (Boil Bd., 
6 (1918 ) , Wo. 4, pp. figs, 2 ) , — ^This paper, a contribution from the Iowa 

Exiieriment Station, describes further investigational wmrk planned to de- 
termine whether the method proposed by Potter and Benton (E. S. R., 36, p. 
212) actually diiferentiates between the organic and inorganic phosphorus in 
the soil, this point having been questioned by Gortner and Shaw (E. S. R., 37, 
p. 121), together with observations on the nature of certain organic phosphorus 
compounds. 

An examination of a subsoil taken 3 ft below the surface and containing no 
organic matter but a considerable amount of- colloidal clay failed to show' any 
so-called organic phosphorus, which is held to indicate that the latter was not 
confused with colloidal clay in applying the method under observation. The 
addition of phslin to the soil did not result in its extraction to any appreciable 
extent with a 1 per cent hydrochloric acid solution. 

Hydrolysls curves for phytin and nucleic acid were determined, hydrolysis 
being effeetedi with 5 per cent sulphuric acid at 100® C. The curve for phytin 
wms found to be a straight line and after two hours that for nucleic ac!d ap- 
proximated a straight line, showing both reactions to be of the first order. 
Curves for the liy<lrolysis of the organic phosphorus of Carrington silt loam 
and twm samples of Miami silt loam soil were also ascertained. The results are 
deemed to be rather inconclusive, except that nucleic acid was evidently absent 
except in the Carrington silt loam and tlien was present only to a slight extent 
The directions of the curves are said to have been such that the organic 
phorus may have been due to phytin or to a pyrmidin nueleotid. 

A list of references comprising 16 titles is appended. 
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The movement of plant food within the soil, E. Van Axstinb {Soil BcL, 6 
{WIS), No. 4j PP- 281-308 ). — This paper, a thesis presented to the Graduate 
School of the University of Illinois, describes investigations in which a study 
was made of the total amount of the various plant food elements present in 
samples of soil from long-time fertilizer plats, including the park plats at 
Ilotliamsted and the plats of the Pennsylvania and Ohio experiment stations, 
in order to determine the ultimate fate of the fertility elements added to the 
soil as fertilizers wdien not completely removed by the crop. The total amount 
of organic carbon, ntirogen, jjhospliorus, potassium, magnesium, and calcium 
was determined in the Rothamsted soil for samples representing strata of 
from 0 to 3 in., 3 to 6 in., and 6 to 9 in., respectively. In the case of the 
Pennsylvania and Ohio soils the observations were confined to a study of the 
phosi^horus content of strata from 0 to 6| in., 6t to 13J in., and 13^ to 20 in. 

Summarizing the results secured, the author concludes that “when phos- 
phorus is used as a fertilizer, it remains almost w’here it is placed in the soil 
until removed in crops or removed by some such process as erosion by water or 
wind action. The addition of alkali salts (sulphates of potash, soda, and mag- 
nesia ) seems to encourage the utilization of phosphorus from the surface stratum, 
especially by legume plants, which probably also secure nitrogen chiefly from the 
soil air in the surface stratum. There may be some loss of nitrogen through 
drainage, but when other fertility conditions are right and crops are kept on 
the ground all through the growing season, this loss is very small and there 
is a tendency for nitrogen, added in the form of ammonia, to accumulate in the 
surface soil, probably in plant roots and residues. Potassium, though easily 
and quickly fixed in soil, is more subject to movement within the soil as a re- 
sult of fertilizing with other salts and in this wmy may be leached beyond the 
reach of plant roots. Carbonates are rather easily washed from the soil even 
wdien no other treatment is given, but much more readily washed out when aiii- 
moniuin salts are used. The loss of niagnesium is brought about by the use of 
ammonium salts as fertilizers. Calcium decreases with the loss of carbonates. 
Also, when alkali fertilizer salts are applied, it decreases more rapidly than 
acidity develops. Ammonium salts cause as marked a loss of calcium as of 
carbonates, and its loss occurs relatively as rapidly as the acidity develops.” 

A list of the references cited, comprising 45 titles, is appended. 

The presence of aluminum as a reason for the difference in the effect of 
so-called acid soil on barley and rye, L. Haetwelu and P. R. Pember (Soil 
Set., 6 {1918) r No. PP- 259-279, figs. 2 ). — ^This paper, a contribution from the 
Rhode Island Experiment Station, describes investigations made in an effort 
to ascertain the cause of the unlike effect of acid soils on different kinds of 
plants. Bye was selected as a plant which grows well on acid soils and barley 
as one which is materially injured by the same conditions. 

Seedlings of both rye and barley were found to be affected about the same 
by a given amount of acidity in connection with a nutrient culture in either 
water or sand, while sterilization of the soil either with heat or toluol failed 
to produce any change which with certainty influenced differently the two kinds 
of seedlings. Hydrogen peroxid, dihydroxystearic acid, manure extract, am- 
monium sulphate, potassium permanganate, chromium, and silicon affected the 
two plants about alike, while an aqueous extract of an acid soil affected them 
the as the acid soil itself. The toxic principle of the extract was con- 
cm^trated itx the residue upon distilling, the distillate being nontoxic. Both the 
dialyBate and diffusate r«ilting from dialysis of the extract had the same effect 
upon rye and barley, while the ash of the soil extract, when brought into solu- 
tion, had the same effect as the acid soiL 
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A searcb for the active factor then being made among the inorganic con- 
stituents, aluminum was found to be responsible for the different influence upon 
the plants. When equivalent amounts of aluminum sulphate and sulphuric acid 
were added to an optimum nutrient solution, both produced the same depression 
on the growth of barley. Sulphuric acid caused a similar depression of rye, 
but aluminum sulphate had very little effect Since the nutrient solution con- 
taining the acid possessed about four time the H-ion concentration of that con- 
taining aluminum sulphate, the toxic effect of the latter on barley was attrib- 
uted largely to the aluminum. 

Finally, it is stated that “treatment of an acid soil with either phosphoric 
oxid or acid phosphate reduced the amount of active aluminum in the soli. 
Unusually large additions of acid phosphate caused remarkable growths of 
plants so sensitive to an untreated acid soli that previously no growth was pos- 
sible, and this was in spite of the fact that the acidity of the soil was very 
much increased by the acid i)liosphate. The active aluminum, however, was 
much decreased by the treatment. The results indicate that the practical ad- 
vantage of phosphating and liming may often prove to be due to the precipita- 
tion of active aluminum quite as much as to supplying phosphorus as a nutrient 
and lime as a reducer of acidity.” 

TJie influence of heated soils on seed germination and plant growth, J. 
Johnson (Soil ScL, 7 (1919), No. 1, pp. 1-103, figs, id), —Supplementing work 
previously noted (E. S. R., 35, p. 722), the author descri]>es a series of investi- 
gations conducted at the Wisconsin Esi>eriment Station to ascertain primarily 
the nature of the action of sterilized soils upon plant growth. 

The evidence is held to demonstrate the importance of microorganisms in the 
loss of toxicity in the soil and that reduced toxicity is due to biological action 
upon ammonium carbonate, resulting in the liberation of gaseous ammonia or 
its fixation in the soil. The soils employed in the study included Waukesha 
silt loam, Miami silt loam, Norfolk sand, virgin sandy loam, fine sandy loam, 
red clay, muck, and peat, and w’^ere subjected to widely varying treatments and 
conditions, and their action on numerous seeds and plants determined. The 
data are presented in tabular form and fully discussed, together with con- 
firmatory evidence found in the literature bearing on some of the conclusions 
liresented in this paper. The results secured may be suinmaidzed as follows : 

Heating soil to different temperatures usually resulted in a gradual increase 
in toxicity to seed germination and to early plant growth which reached its 
maximum at approximately 250° G., but gradually decreased to practically no 
toxicity on soils heated to 350° or above. The time required for recovery from 
this toxic action was usually directly proportional to the intensity of toxicity 
produced, but the final beneficial action was often greatest on soils exhibiting 
the greatest injiiiuous action on early plant growth. Different soils varied 
markally in their behavior npon heating to the same temperature both in 
toxicity and in beneficial action to seeds and plants, this apparently not being 
correlated with any single distinguishing character in the soil but rather with 
the balance of all the factors concerned. 

Seeds varied greatly in their sensitiveness to the toxic action, the degree of 
sensitiveness being roughly characteristic of their genetic relationship. The 
Graminse and the Oucurbitacese were usually resistant, and the I^guminose® 
and Solanaceaj were, so far as determined, more susceptible. 

With seeds resistant to the toxic action, marked acceleration of the rate of 
germination may occur on even highly heated soils, this being regarded as 
another expression of the same substances that cause retardation in more 
susceptible seeds. Seeds classed as susceptible may, on the, other hand, show 
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accelerated germination on soils not productiye of bigh toxicity on beating or 
upon beating soils to low temperatures only. 

Growing plants differed markedly in their sensitiveness to tbe action of 
beated soils. Tbe similarity of their behavior and of germinating seeds in this 
respect suggested that the injurious and beneficial substance in both cases may 
be the same, although toxicity to seed germination did not appear to be always 
correlated with toxicity to plant growth and vice versa. Sensitiveness of seeds 
to the toxic agent in germination was also not indicative of tbe behavior of 
tbe same species in its growth on the same soil. The growth of fungi on 
heated soil was correlated with toxicity to seed germination and plant growth 
on any one soil, the development of Pyronema having been studied in particular. 
This and other fungi and apparently bacteria also grew best in soil beated to 
250'’, diminishing in rate and profuseness of growth at lower or higher tem- 
peratures of heating. 

The ammonia content of soil heated to di:Kerent temperatures was highest 
on heating to about 250°, and diminished gradually at higher and lower 
temperatures, this also being true for the concentration of the soil solution. 
Ammonia content and ceiicentration of the soil solution were, therefore, 
roughly correlated with the degree of toxicity to seed germination and early 
plant growth and the extent of the beneficial action to late growth of green 
plants and to growth of lower microorganisms in any one soil, although there 
was apparently no correlation between these factors when different soils were 
compared with each other. 

The absorptive capacity of different soils varied greatly, this in turn mark- 
edly influencing the action of toxic compounds produced in the soil. In water 
extracts of beated soils, tbe toxicity to seed germination was more directly 
proportional to tbe ammonia content, indicating that tbe toxicity of the soil 
was not only determined by tbe amount of tbe toxic agent produced by heat- 
ing but also by the absorptive capacity of the soil for the toxic agent, as 
well as by a number of other factors the additive and subtractive value of 
which gave balance of toxicity very diflicult to analyze properly. 

Tbe addition of ammonia as such to soil in varying amounts is said to 
be capable of producing a condition similar in many respects to that pro- 
duced by healed soils on seed germination and plant growth. It was found 
that similar “qualitative” reactions can be produced vitli certain seeds on 
iiigldy toxic heated soils or their extracts and with certain strengths of am- 
monia, these reactions not appearing to be reproducible with chemicals other 
than aimiionia or ammonium salts. 

It is believed that much of the toxic action in heated soils is due to the 
ammonia produced and that it exists in heated dry soils largely as ammonium 
carbonate, which is, however, gradually decomposed under normal growing 
conditions. All toxic pi*operties in healed soils are not, however, believed 
to be the same, certain changes termed “chemical” injuries seemingly being 
due to quite different causes than ordinary retardation. The toxic property 
was found to be volatile, and to be destroyed or changed to nontoxic com- 
pounds in soils kept under normal-growing conditions due to the activity of 
ordinary soil flora, which, however, may apparently at the same time increase 
the amount of ammonia present. Fyrofwma emfluem has also been shown 
to he efficient in both these respects. Reduced toxicity in the presence of in- 
crea^ ammonia content in the soil is believed to be explained by the exist- 
ence of the ammonia in various delicate transition stages rather than as 
true ammonia due to the activity of soil organisms, these transition prod- 
ucts being broken down when the ammonia determinations are made. The 
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reduction of the toxic property to seed germination and plant growth by 
the activity of soil flora has been demonstrated, and is held to be contrary 
to Pickering’s conclusion that loss of toxicity in storage of heated soils is 
an oxidation process which may go on under aseptic conditions (E. S. R., 24, 
pp. 420, 421). 

The beneficial action of highly heated soils is believed' to be due largely 
to the ammonia liberated on heating, since increased growth may result in 
almost total absence of nitrates or in heated soil under aseptic conditions In 
spite of a considerable toxic action upon the roots. That certain green plants 
are capable of utilizing nitrogen in tbe form of ammonia is believed partially 
to explain the variation of sensitiveness of plants to heated soils. The 
temperature of the soil was shown to be an important factor in determin- 
ing the extent of the toxic and beneficial action to plant growth, the toxic 
action disappearing more slowly and being more destructive at low soil tem- 
peratures (below about 25°) than at higher temperatures. 

Observations on the growth of Fyronema are held to indicate that the 
favorableness of heated soils to its growth is not entirely one of concentra- 
tion of soil solution, as argued by Seaver and Clark (E. S. II., 23, p. 629; 27, 
p. 620), since Pyronema grew on heated soils very low in concentration as 
compared with other unheated soils on which growth never occurred. All 
microorganisms appeared to grow better on soils having a high concentra- 
tion of soil solution due to increased food supply, but the type of organism 
and the extent of its growth varied with the competition at hand and the 
kind of food materials present. Fungi differed in their food requirements in 
much the same way as green plants, and heating the soil is thought to pro- 
duce chemical substances specially favorable to the growth of Pyronema. 

The conclusions reached are deemed applicable particularly to highly heated 
soils, although it is not believed that any fundamental difference exists between 
ordinary steam-sterilized soils and highly heated soils reinoculated with normal- 
soil flora. ** Although the injurious action of heated soils on plant growth has 
been brought into the foreground in this paper, it is not desired to leave the 
impression that heat-sterilized soils are of questionable value in research and 
practice. The opposite is rather Irne, and little hesitancy need be felt in 
recommending steam sterilization of soil for practical purposes or for use in 
research problems where it is necessary to eliminate certain organisms from 
the soil. Blit one must be prepared to expect a short period of retardation of 
growth, followed by a beneficial action, and in special cases, with certain soils 
or plants or under certain environmental conditions, a very marked interference 
with the normal development of plants.” 

A list of references comprising 79 titles is appended. 

The actinomyces of the soil, S. A. Waksman and R. E. Cuetis (Soil Set, 

1 (1916), No. 2, pp. 99-1S4, pU. 3, fiff. 1). — In this paper, a contribution from the 
New Jersey Experiment Stations, the authors demonstrate the presence of Acti- 
Bomycetes in different types of soil and attempt a classification of the organ- 
isms according to their morphological and physiological characters. More than 
190 organisms were isolated, representing 30 species which are described and 
a key prepared for their identification. A list of references comprising 23 titles 
Is appended. 

The occurrence of Actinomycetes in the soil, A. Waksman and B. 
CtnsTis (Boil Bet, 6 (1918), No. 4, pp. S09~419). — Snpplementing the work noted 
above, information is given concerning the number of Actinomycetes and bac- 
teria occurring in 25 soils from different sections of North America and from * 
the Hawaiian Islands previously described (E. S. R., 36, p. 214), together with 
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notes on the isolation of various species of Actinomycetes from certain of these 
soils. 

The number of Actinomycetes developing on albumin agar ranged from 7,500 
in Jamesborg cranberry soil from Kew Jersey to 2,400,000 in a cultivated 
Oregon adobe-like soil. As compared with the total number of bacteria and 
Actinomycetes developing on the same media, the percentage of Actinomycetes 
ranged from B.5 for the Jamesburg cranberry soil to 46 for Alberta (Canada) 
garden soil. The average number of Actinomycetes for all the soils examined 
amounted to 870,500, or 17 per cent of the total flora. It is stated that heavy 
soils and those rich in iindecomposed organic matter generally contain a 
relatively larger number of Actinomycetes than corresponding lighter soils or 
soils poor in undecomposed organic material. The isolation of 28 distinct 
species of Actinomycetes from 20 different soils is held to demonstrate their 
general distribution in Kortb America and the Hawaiian Islands. 

A list of references comprising 25 titles is api>ended. 

Illinois crop yields from soil experiment fields, C. G. Hopkins, F. W. Gab- 
RETT, J. E. Whitchurch, and H. F. T. FAHaNKOPE {lUinois Bui, 219 (1919)^ 
pp. 401-503 ). — Tabulated data are jvresented giving the detailed x*esults from 38 
Illinois soil experiment fields through the season of 1917. The methods of 
cropping and soil treatment are briefly indicated, more detailed information 
being given in a previous publication (E. S. R., 36, p. 618). 

Commercial fertilizers for Indiana: What to use, A. T. Wiancko {luMmus 
8ta. Circ, 92 (1919), pp, 7, fiffs, 2 ). — ^A tabular statement is presented showing 
the fertilizer formulas deemed best for different crops and for various soil 
conditions in the State, as indicated by extensive soil fertility investigations 
conducted by the station. The composition of the soil, the requirements of the 
crop, and the practice regarding the use of manure and legumes in the rotation 
form the basis for classification. Brief notes are included on the interpretation 
of fertilizer formulas, the estimation and comparison of fertilizer values, the 
home mixing of fertilizers, and the amount of fertilizer to use. 

The agricultural value of organic manures, E. J. Russeix (Jour. Bd. Apr, 
ILondonJtf 2& (1919), A'o. S, pp, 228-247, fig. 1 ), — Experiments at Eothamsted 
with Peruvian guano, rape cake, and shoddy, as compared with other nitrog- 
enous fertilizei^s, are briefly reviewed. 

The relative effectiveness of the three fertilizers was Peruvian guano 100, 
rape cake 91, and shoddy 88. Shoddy showed a residual effect wdiich would 
improve its relative standing. There was no evidence that the nitrogen in rape 
cake is superior in crop producing power to that of sulphate of ammonia, and 
It was less effective than that of nitrate of soda. There was little evidence 
that rape cake and Peruvian guano permanently benefit the soil. As far as 
fertilizing value is concerned, there appears to be “ no reason why rape cake 
and guano should ever sell at prices above those obtaining for sulphate of 
ammonia and nitrate of soda.” 

How the nitrogen problem has been solved, H. J. M. Creighton (Jour, 
BrmMiB Imt, m (X919), Nos, 4, PP- S77-408; 5, pp, 599-610; 6, pp, 705-735, 
figs, M).— “This article describes and discusses the advantages and disadvantages 
of five different methods which have been proposed for fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen as follows: “(1) The direct oxidation of nitrogen to its oxids with 
subsequent formation of nitric acid or nitrates, as exemplified in the arc 
processes, (2) the direct combination of nitrogen with hydrogen to form 
ammonia, as typified by the Haber process, (3) the absorption of nitrogen by 
carbldS, as developed in the cyanamid process, (4) the absorption of nitrogen 
metals to. the form of nitri^, as represented by the Berpek process, and (5) 
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the conversion of nitrogen into cyanicls, as set forth in the Bucher process.” 
Processes for oxidation of ammonia tf nitric acid are also discussed. It is 
stated that at the present time the first three of the methods named are suc- 
cessfully operated on a commercial basis,” but that the Bucher process has 
scarcely passed beyond the experimental stage. 

During the past five years rapid progress has been made in the fixation of 
atmo^heric nitrogen, especially by the cyanamid process and by the direct 
synthesis of ammonia. As a result of this advance, greatly stimulated by the 
war, nearly one-third of the iiitrogen used by the Allies for military explosives 
in the autumn of 1918 was obtained from the atmosphere.” 

The annual production capacity of the world for synthetic nitrogen com- 
pounds is given as T5,000 tons in 1914 and 389,000 tons in 1918. It is estimated 
at 467,000 tons for 1919. The production in the United States is given as 
nothing in 1914, 55,000 tons in 1918, and estimated at 100,000 tons in 1919, 
mainly in form of cyanamid (46,000 tons in 1918 and 91,(K)0 tons in 1910). 

A very full classified bibliography of the subject is given. 

Production of ammonia from lime nitrogen, and the time under 

various conditions, W. GmmMAXX {Ztsdir, riektrodiem., 24 (1918) j Ao, 2S~24, 
pp, 385-391, figs, 2; abs. in Jour. Cliem. Soc. ILondonI, 116 (1919), Xo. 677, II, 
pp. 105, 106). — ^The rate of production of ammonia from boiling mixtures of 
lime nitrogen and water, lime nitrogen and sodium bydroxid or carboiiiite of 
various strengths, and lime nitrogen and potassium hydroxld or carbonate of 
varying strengths was determined. 

The rate of decomposition of calcium cyanamid in water was very slow in 
all concentrations at the boiling point and atmospheric pressure. Alkali hy- 
droxids or carbonates accelerated the reaction. Under a pressure of 30 atmos- 
pheres and a temperature of 150’’ C. the decomposition was rapid even without 
the addition of alkali until 75 per cent of the cyanamid was decomposed, after 
which the rate of decomposition greatly declined. 

America’s advance in potash production, W. 0. Ebaugh (B'ul. a8cL Lab^. 
Dcndson Vttiv., 10 (1910), Art. 2, pp. S3~64, figs. 2). — It is stated that the pro- 
duction of potash in the United States increased from practically nothing in 
1914 to 52,135 tons of actual potash in 1918. The estimated production capacity 
of American potash plants is given as 100,000 tons annually, or 40 per cent of 
the normal consumption. The various domestic sources of i^otash are briefly 
described. 

Trade and fraud in commercial fertilijsers, A. Pompeu do Amaral (BoL Agr. 
I8m) Paulo], 19. ser., Xo. 5-7 (1918), pp. 492-506). — This article discusses briefly 
the various sources and kinds of commercial fertilizing materials, the valuation 
of fertilizers, and the falsifications to which they are subject. It recommends 
especially to coffee planters the cooperative buying of fertilizers on guaranty of 
quality, appealing to the Agronomic Institute of Sao Paulo in case of dispute. 

Srcport of analyses of samples of commercial fertilizers collected by the 
commissioner of agriculture duning 1918 (A'eic? York Bfatc Sta. But 4^2 
(1918) pp. 203-253). — This reports the results of the actual and guarantied 
analysis of official samples of fertilizers and fertilizing materials collected dur- 
ing 1918. 

AGEICULTtJEAI BOTAHY. 

The flora of the American Vii^in Islands, N. L. Britton (Brooklgm Bot. 
dard. Menu, 1 (1918), pp. 19^118, fig. 1). — ^Llsts comprising 890 Spermatophyta 
and 41 Fteridophyta are thought to be practically complete. Lists ineluding 46' 
Bryophyta and 75 lichens are thought to be less complete. Endemic plantS' 
comprise only about 2.6 per cent of the native flora. 
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Geobotany of the Santa Lucia Mountains, F. Shbeve {Carmgie Imt. Wash- 
ington Year BooJc, 17 (ISIS), pp. 7S, 7S). — ^An examination has been made of the 
Santa Lucia Mountain region in Oalifornia, which embraces chiefly or entirely 
the distributional areas of Finns radiata, Ahies renusta, Giipresms macroearpa, 
and G, goveniana, as well as the southernmost localities of Bequoia sempervirens 
and a number of its associates. While geomorphic movements undoubtedly lie 
at the basis of the present distributional features, a good opportunity is offered 
for investigation of the factors controlling reproduction and life history of all 
these endemic forms. 

The vegetation of an imperfectly drained desert valley, F. Sheeve {Car- 
negie Inst. Waslmigton Year Booh, 17 {1918), pp. 7d~78). — ^Field and laboratory 
wmrk has been inaugurated with the view of investigating the i\>le played 
by the soil in determining the differences of vegetation which characterize the 
Avra Valley of Arizona. The fact that this valley is not undergoing the nor- 
mal course of physiographic development, being subject to frequent checks 
and reversals of such development, makes it a particularly siiitable area for 
investigation of such a problem. 

Isolation and specific change, E. W. Sinnott {Brooldgn Bof. Gard. Mem., 1 
{1918), pp. • — Data are presented and discussed to show that Isolated 

regions are characterized by the presence of large numbers of local, or endemic, 
genera and species. 

Endemism was not equally distributed among the plant groups in the insular 
floras Investigated. The local species and genera were rare among vascular 
cryptogams and glumaceous monocotyledons but very common among petaloi- 
deous monocotyledons and dicotyledons, this fact supposedly indicating that 
the environment, whether acting directly or through natural selection, has not 
been the determining factor in the development of endemic forms. Those 
groups which are poor in endemics are predominantly self-fertilized, those 
which are rich in endemics predominantly cross-fertilized, these facts suggesting 
that hybridization has been the predominant factor in the development of 
these new forms. Isolation is, therefore, regarded not as a factor which, by 
providing a simple, limited, and peculiar environment, produces local species 
and genera, but merely as a factor which, by prohibiting disi^ersal, maintains 
the endemic character of local types which have originated through other 
causes. 

Osmotic concentration of tissue fluids in relation to geographical distribu- 
tion, L A, Haeeis {Carnegie Inst. WasJiington Year Booh, 17 {1918), pp. 86, 
87). — This work, continued along lines previously indicated (E. S. E., 40, p. 
130), has shown that the osmotic concentration of the tissue fluids of epiphytic 
Bromeliacem, Orchidacess, Piperacese, and Gesneraceie is lower than that of 
the terrestrial vegetation. The problem of the osmotic concentration of the 
tissue-fluids of eryptogamic epiphytes is to he made a subject of further study. 

On the osmotic concentration of the tissue fluids of phanerogamic epi- 
phytes, X A, Haeeis (Amcr. Jour. Bot., 5 {1918), "No. 9, pp. ^90-660). — This is a 
more extended account than that above noted. 

Hudurance of extreme conditions and its relation to the theory of adapta- 
tion, W. X V. OsTEBHotJT {Amer. Jour. Bot., 5 (1918), No. 10, pp. 507^10, fig. 
1 ). — ^The author reports that a species of Tradescantia lived for nearly two 
years without soil or water, growing vigorously afterwards in a saturated at- 
mosphere, and was finally placed under water for a month, being alive at the end 
of the experimait It is thought that the explanation of such eases must be 
sought in physical or chemical conditions of the protoplasm which arise without 
teference to direct adaptation, and it is suggested that the same kind of ex- 
iflanation may apply to many cases which are now regarded as adaptations. 
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Investigations on the imbibition of water by gelatin, E. B« Sheeve {Car- 
negie Inst, Washmgton Year Book, 17 {1918), pp. 74-76*). — This is a coiitiiiua- 
tion of work pr^ivioiisly noted (E. S. B,, 40, p. 27). It is said to hare shown 
that it is not safe to draw conclusions regarding the effect which substances 
within a jelly exert iirxm its imbibitional caijacity when evidence for such a con- 
ciiision lies in the known effect of an external solution of the same substance on 
that jeily. This applies to the theories involving the physicochemical effect of 
the substance upon the gelatin itself, as well as those concerning physiological 
phenomena. 

The effect of organic acids and their amido compounds on the hydration 
of agar and on a biocolloid, D. T. MacDougal and H, A. Spoehe (Proe. Boc, 
Expt, Biol and MexL, 16 (1918), No. 3, pp, 33-35 ), — ^A series of test measure- 
ments was carried, out in the eeiuable temperature chambers of the Coastal 
Laboratory from August to November, 1918, on three groups of substances, (1) 
succinic acid and its amido comijound, a amino succinic or aspartic acid, which 
are dibasic, and its amid, asparagin, which is monobasic; (2) acetic acid and 
amino acetic acid or glycocoii, which are monahasic; and (3) prox>ionic acid and 
a amino propionic acid or aianin, also monobasic ; data were obtained which are 
here partly tabulated with brief discussion. 

It is stated that etiiiimolecular concentrations of the three organic acids pre- 
sent a small divergence of effect on agar and a more positive difference in agai' 
protein. Agar swells more in succinic acid than in its amido compound, but tliis^ 
relation is reversed in the acetic-glycocoU couple and in the lumpionic-aianin 
pair. Equimolecular concentrations of amino acids produce notably greater 
swellings of the biocolloids in comparison with related organic acids, implying 
the positive action of factors other than the H-ion concentration. Glycocoii 
facilitates hydration in all concentrations above 0.01 M. in both agar and agar 
proteins, and also in agar gelatin. Asparagin induces a maximum hydration. 

The absorption of calcium salts by squash seedlings, B. H. Teue and B. B. 
Harvey {Brooklyn Bot, Gard, Mem,, 1 (1918), pp, o(?2~5i2, figs, 3), — During 
work participated in by True (B. S. B., 3G, i). 12S), it Tvas found that the rate 
of absorption of electrolytes by seedlings from solutions of the usual mineral 
nutrients was intiuenced largely by the chemical character of the substances 
offered. It appears that the usual salts of potassium were not absorbed, pro- 
ducing rather an outgoing current of ions from the seedlings into the solution. 
In case of more dilute magnesium solutions a slight absorption took place, while 
in calcium solutions absorption was more considerable and occurred in the most 
dilute solutions. 

In preliminary experiments by the present authors some exceptional behavior 
was observed. Eesults of a series of experiments as here recorded are consid- 
ered 'to show that for both squash and white lupine in the seedling stage the 
calcium ion favors the absorption of ions. The differences in behavior of the 
two plants are detailed. The strong influence exerted by the specific character- 
Isterics of the different species of plants is shown by the contrasting behavior of 
the lupine and the squash in the presence of calcium accompanied by the NO® 
ion. It is considered as clear from the evidence shov^m that any theory of cell per- 
meability framed to account for the income and outgo of the living plant with 
respect to electrolytes must take into account the striking differences that exist 
in the behavior of plants toward even such fundamental factors as the re- 
quired mineral nutrient ions. 

The nucleus as a center of oxidation, W. J. Y. Osterhout (Brooklyn Bot, 
Gurd, Mem,, 1 (1918), pp, 54^47). — K study is detailed as made 'by the author 
on leaf cells of Indian pipe (Momtrom mnifiora), which after being' injured 
132688^—19 3 
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turn dark. Tills change, wlilch is interpreted as an oxidation effect, is much 
more rapid in the nucleus than in the cytoplasm. The facts are held to indi- 
cate that this is also the case with oxidation of the uninjured cell. 

Studies on the production of matter in light and shadow plants, P. B. 
Jexsen (Bot. Tidskr., 36 (1910), Wo, Ii, fp, 219-239, figs, 7 ). — study of a 
light plant (Binapis alha) and of a shadow plant (Omlk aectoscJIa) is said to 
have shown that carbon dioxid assimilation and daily iiroductlon of dry matter 
are very much more rapid in the former than in the latter. The equilibrium 
point between assimilation and respiration is reached at a light intensity of 1.0 
(Bunsen units X 100) for the former and at 0.2 for the latter. 

The luminescence of Pseudomonas luminescens. A, de Ooulox (Etude de la 
Luminescence dii Psetidomonm luminescens. Thesis, U7iiv, Wemchatel, 1916, pp, 
95, fiffs, IS), — ^Kesults of a study of P. luminescens as here detailed are claimed 
to shoiv that bioluminescence is independent of respiration, but ceases with the 
death of the cell. The phenomenon is intracellular, depending upon oxygen 
which becomes available, though it is not known u'hether the oxygen is fur- 
nished by the atmosphere or hy intracellular chemical processes. Ethyl alcohol 
at C. 2 per cent or methyl iilcohol at 10 per cent concentration, low’ering surface 
tension and semipermeability and permitting the diffusion inward of oxygen, 
increases the duration of luminosity. Potassium cyanid augments semiperme- 
ability but hinders respiration, resulting in the retention of oxygen by the cell 
Hydrogen and hydroxyl also affect permeablity and increase the duration of 
luminescence. The shorter light Avaves augment the intensity of luminosity, 
the longer having the opposite effect. 

Transpiration [in plants], It, G. Knight (Sci, Prog. [Londonil, IS (1919), Wo. 
52, pp. 561’--566 ), — review of findings and view^s resulting from recent study 
by various authors named is largely epitomized in the statement that extexmal 
conditions, as represented by soil and atmosphere, as well as the internal eon- 
ditions peculiar to the plant, exercise an important regulating influence on 
transpiration. It is recognized that the problem of water movement through 
the plant is extremely complex. 

"Weather conditions and plant development, G. P. Bubns (Brooklyn Bot, 
Gard. Mem., 1 (1918), pp. 119-122). — ^Numerous examples are claimed to show 
that averages extending over long periods for humidity, sunshine, mnd, air 
temperature, etc., may conceal rather than explain the essential facts. It is 
held that in all study of the relation of weather conditions to plant develop- 
ment the importance of critical periods in the environment must be taken into 
consideration. 

Contact stimulation, G. E. Stone (Brooklyn Bot. Qard, Mem., 1 (1918), pp, 
454-479, figs. 4)’ — Presenting results of experimentation carried on since 1904 
with several common plants, the author holds that contacts of plants or parts 
thereof with one another, with wires, and with other bodies result in a reaction 
or response which may be connected with electrical phenomena but which ap- 
pears to be quite primitive and universal among plants, if not common to the 
lower forms of life in general Leaves appear to be particularly sensitive. 
The nature of the reactions appears to be fundamentally similar to that of 
touch, frdm \vli!eh it is ^ thought such highly differentiated reactloiivS as those 
of tendril and wound responses may have originated. 

' Apparatus for detenmmng the temperature of leaves, B. B. Shreve (Car- 
negie Imt, Washington Year Book, 17 (1918), pp. SO, 81).— A description is 
■given 'Of , an 'apparatus which may be used to 'find the surface temperature of 
leaves without injuring them, and which has been used , with' a large number 
of plautB, of''dlffer‘ent 'ecological'' types growing under' very dissimilar' conditions. 
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The results IiaTe not yet been sufficiently assenibied to warrant definite con- 
clusions. The most outstanding fact is the rapidity with which the surface 
temiieratiire of a leaf gi’owing in the open may fluctuate within a time of 20 
to 60 seconds, often amounting to from 1 to 3° C., and in moderately strong 
winds cliangiiig as mucli as 5° in 30 seconds. 

Evolution by hybridization, E. C, Jeffrey {Brooklyn Bot. Gard. J/cm-., 1 
pp. 29 S~%j05j pi. 1 ). — This is a critical review of recent publications. 

Inheritance studies on castor beans, O. E. White {Brooklyn Bot. Gard. 
J/cm., 1 (1918), pp. 313-521, pis. 6*). — Hybridization studies iiiYOlving several 
thousand plants have been pursued through the IT, IT, and in some cases, the 
IT generations derived from 50 or more types grown from seeds representing 
dilTeiviit growers. little cross-fertilization occurred. Details are given, 

with some interpretation of the data obtained, from the study on stem color, 
bloom, dehiscent and iudcliiscciit pods, and seed coat color. 

The inheiitance of doubleness in Chelidonium inajus, K. Say {Genetics. 
3 (1918), Ao. 3, pp. 300-307). — ^Presenting results of sttitistical studies of the 
relation of x^etals and stamens and of the inheritance of donbieness in C. 
majns, the author states that this quality appears to be a simple recessive 
character. There is apparently a continuous series in degree of doubling 
from singles to full doubles in the F 2 . Much greater variation is noted in 
the doubles, wdiicli are recessive, than in the singles of wffiicli two-thirds are 
heterozygous. The F 2 doubles are no more variable than individual double 
iflants of that generation. A high degree of negative correlation exists be- 
tween petal number and stamen number in tlie Fa, due to petalody. 

Duplication and cohesion in the main axis in Cichorium intybus, A. B. 
Stoot (Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Mem., 1 (1918), pp. 480-485, pL 1, fig. 1). — ^The 
terms duplication and cohesion are here used to designate a very si^eciai 
type of fasciatioB, observed by the author to occur in a cultivated variety 
of chicory and made the subject of a study, tbe results of which are reported 
herein. In addition to a very decided duplication with cohesion of the main 
axis, other irregularities occur in tlie development of cotyledons and plumule, 
Involving in some cases fusion or suppression. 

The character of duplication and cohesion of the main axis is strongly 
but not completely heritable. In an Fi hybrid generation of crosses be- 
tween plants showing duplication and plants of wild stock free from these 
abnormalities, the duplication is incompletely dominant both as to degree of 
expression and number of plants affieeted. An intermediate type is noted in 
which the only indication of duplication is seen in a mixed and irregular 
phyllotaxy. 

Intercrosses between self-sterile plants, E. M. East (Brooklyn Bot. Gard. 
M'cm., 1 (1918), pp. 141-^153 ). — ^AVork done with Hiootiana forgetiana ant! 
Ah alata and their intercrosses, part oi the data from which have been pub- 
lished elsewhere (E. S. li., 38, p. 823), is considered to show unmistakably 
that the behavior of self-sterile iflants in intercrosses is governed by a rela- 
tively small number of factors, which act through the pollen; also that the 
gametes of plants having like constitutions as regards effective factors are 
incompatible in the sense that they do not make a normal pollen tube growth 
and hence do not reach the ovary in time for fusion to occur. 

This interpretation is considered to show ■ why plants are both self-sterile 
and cross-sterile. It accords completely with the 'fact that . a population of 
plants may be divided into groups 'on the basis of their mating proclivities, 
and" that each member of any group is cross-sterile with every other ' individ- 
ual of , that group although fertile with every individual of every other group. 
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It is coosiclered possible by continuous self-fertilization, utilizing end-sea- 
son pSeiitlofertxiity, to obtain ultimately a population in which every indi- 
vidual possesses the same effective self-sterility factors, all the ijlants in such 
a iioi>ulation being cross-sterile as well as self-sterile. It is claimed that such a 
population has in fact been obtained. 

All analysis of the changes involved in a case of progressive mutation, 
C. D. La liuE and H. H. Bartlett {Genetics, 3 {1918), No. 3, pp. ‘207-22ff, fig. 
i).— -In coiitiniiation of a study (E. S. R., 37, p. 724) of mutations derived from 
(Emthera reynoUJsU, the authors summarize by stating that in a series of 
mutations showing both reduction and increase in the size of the entire plant 
and its organs the size characters appear to involve only the number and 
arrangement of cells, and not at all the size of the cells, which remains the 
same throughout the whole series. 

Variations in the number of somatic chromosomes in CEiiothera sciiitillans, 
R. T, Hance {Ocnctics, 3 {1918), Fo, 3, pp. 225-275, figs. 12 ). — Having found 
that (E. scmtiUans does not give constant chromosome counts in the somatic 
cells, the author carried out comprehensive studies with material collected from 
three generations, finding that the number varied from 15, tlie type or funda- 
mental number, to 21, the additional numbers believed for reasons given to be 
produced by fragmentation of the type chromosomes. Fragmentation appeared 
to be confined to the longer chromosomes and was not observed to occur im the 
cells of the germinal line. Two classes of gametes were found, one possessing 7 
chromosomes and the other S. The data obtained are used as a basis for sug- 
gestions. 

It is believed that the methods of procedure adopted in this study will be 
found applicable to a number of cytological problems. 

Further studies on the interrelationship of morphological and physio- 
logical characters in seedlings of Phaseolus, J.. A. Harris {Brooklyn Bot. 
Qard. Mem., 1 {1918), pp. 157-'17If). — The purpose of this paxier is to supplement 
and extend the results of an earlier study (B. S. R., 36, p. 221), in which it was 
shown that in bean seedlings characterized by certain moiphological vari^itions 
from type the development of primordial leaf tissue is less than in normal con- 
trols grown under conditions as nearly as possible identical. The data then 
available indicated that a reduction of the volume of primordial leaf tissue is 
associated with abnormalities of all the types studied, but that the type of varia- 
tion Infiuences, in some degree, the amount of reduction. 

While the first experiments gave results based upon primordial leaves only, 
this paper presents the results of the determination based upon the first tiufo- 
liate leaf, the material used being a mixture of slightly different strains of navy 
beans. Consideration of the data is held to justify the statement that a correla- 
tion exists between morphological and physiological variations in plants, seed- 
lings of Phaseolus which show one of* the smallest definite structural varia- 
tions, that is, the slight vertical separation of the two cotyledons in their in- 
sertion on the axis, being differentiated from the structurally apparently normal 
individuals in their physiological and also in their morphological characteristics, 
producing in this case a smaller weight of dry substance in the leaf tissue and a 
smaller relative weight of dry substance in both primordial leaves and the first 
trifoliate leaf. 

'Tubers witbin tubers of Solauum tuberosum, F. C. Stewart {Brooklyn Bot. 
Gar4. Mem.; I {1918), pp. 4^3-4^6, figs. 3 ). — case is described in which, in 
addition to the large numbers of new tubers formed on seed potatoes stored over 
summer in batted crates in a cement cellar, a number of such new tubers formed 
within the old tubers, in some cases weighing from 25 to 60 gm. and in one case 
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6T gm. Tlie dissection of one seed ]>otato slio^ved that the' sprout bearing the 
new tuber had started from an eye where two external sessile new tubers were 
attached, xlpparently the direction of growth had been inward from the begin- 
Blag. The ingrowing sprouts showed the lenticel-like openings described by 
Gager (E. S. R., 26, p. 828) In an account of a case which the present case resem- 
bles in some respects. 


ITELB CROPS. 

[E»eport of field crops work in Idaho, 1918], R. Iv. Boxnett, H. W. Hulbekt, 
11, J« Leth, F, a. Wexgee, P. P, Peterson, E. B. Hitchcock, and P. H. Lafrexz 
(Idalio Sta, But 113 (1918), pp, 22-21}, 28-31, J}3, This describes the con- 
tinuation of work previously noted (E. S. R., 89, p. 333). The nioisriire supply 
during the season of 1917-18 is said to have been insufficient for normal cro]! 
I>roduction. Observations on variety tests with cereals may he summarized as 
follows : 

Turkey Red again gave the best results in tests of winter wheat varieties, 
while Kharkov and Red Russian also gave satisfactory results. Fail-sown 
-Miirquis wintered well and produced a good yield of excellent quality. Jenkins 
Club, Paloiise Biuestem, Early Baart, and Marquis appeared to be the most 
promising spring wheats for this region. Wliite Winter barley, with an average 
yield of 05.4 hu. per acre since 1911, has surpassed all other winter varieties and 
has also given good results as a spring variety. As a rule six-row types of 
barley have outyielded the two-row types, while the bearded varieties have out- 
yielded the beardless sorts. Swedish Select, Banner, Danish Giant, Abundance, 
Colorado No. 37, and White Russian oats are deemed to be specially adapted to 
this section, Petknser winter rye was first with a yield of more than 35 bu. 
per acre. The crop is also said to show much promise as an early spring pas- 
ture crop. Spring rye can not be recommended. 

Cultural and variety tests with forage crops seeded alone and in mixtures 
are briefly noted. Alfalfa gave the best results when seeded in rows, as did 
ft iso Sudan grass. Other legumes and grasses which gave promising results in- 
cluded red, alsike, and sweet clover, brome grass, orchard grass, tall meadow 
oat grass, perennial rye grass, Italian rye grass, and slender wheat grass. A 
few plants of an annual white sweet clover grown from seed secured from the 
Iowa Experiment Station (.see ia 227) made an excellent growth and ripened 
some seed. It is stated, however, that this plant can not replace biennial white 
sweet clover In hay or pasture mixtures. A number of varieties of millet made 
fair yields, but were not so satisfactory as Sudan grass. None of the sorghum 
\'arieties tested produced seed, and only a few developed sufficiently to make a 
good quality of coarse hay. C^gemaw soy beans, an early sort, appeared to be 
best for northern Idaho. White Canada or White CoIoiTido field peas are 
deemed best for seeding with oats for hay. Ear-to-row plantings of Rustler 
White Dent corn, said to be best for both grain and silage in the northern parf 
of the State, yielded, as high as 123 bu. per aero, wlille a number of rows pro- 
duced at the rate of ffiore than 90 bu. 

A report of the seed analyst for the year ended December 1, 1918, prepared by 
P. A. Wenger, comprises a brief statement of the number of samples of different 
field crop seeds exaiiiliied for purity and germination. A total of 1,291 samples 
were tested for purity and 198 for germination. 

Wheat grown In rotation with and without manure on Palouse silt loam pro- 
duced on the average 16.8 bu. per acre without manure and 19,2 bu. with manure. 

Work on the Sandpoint substation showed that wheat grown on clover and 
timothy §od produced 12.6 bu. as compared with 8,5 bu. from plats otherwise 
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{iiiiiularly treated. These results are held to indicate that newly broken forest 
land should first be seeded to clover or clover and timothy. Crop yields on the 
substation were as follo%vs: Glover hay 2.5 tons (2 cuttings), Japanese and 
Silver-hull buckwheat 24.8 and 13.2 bu., respectively, Paissett, Early Ohio, and 
Rural New Yorker potatoes ISl, 160, and 148 stacks, respectively, Half Sugar 
and Danish Shidstnii> iiiangeis 57,030 and 52,200 lbs., Danish Baldhead cabbage 
36,300 lbs., YTite Belgian stock carrot 24,500 lbs., and Danvers Half Long car- 
rot 30,200 lbs. per acre. 

[Report of field crops work on the Aberdeen substation, 1918], L. C. Aicher 
{Idaho Bui, ltd (lOlS), pp, 34-37 ), — ^The continuation of work along the 
same general lines as previously indicated (B. S. R., 39, p. 334) is described. 
It is stated that this was the driest season since the substation wars estab- 
lished, the precipitation during the growing season being 3.37 in. as compared 
with an average of 4.16 in. AYork on the dry land farm may he summarized 
as follows: 

Alberta Red, Ghirka, and Theiss wdnter w’heats produced average yields 
of 18.8, 1S.6, and 18.1 bu. per acre, respectively, for the 6 years 1913 to 1918, 
■while the yield of spring wheat varieties tested ranged from G.6 bu. for 
Kubanka to 12 bu. for both Early Baart and Bluestem. ‘Sixty-day oats pro- 
duced 20.4 bu., and Smyrna and Beldi spring barleys 14.1 and 12.9 bu., re- 
spectively. The highest yield of flax, 7.8 bu. per acre was secured from 0. I. 
No. 30. 

Field peas growm in a variety test for the period of 1913 to 1918, inclusive, 
ranged in yield from 6.7 hii. per acre for Cossack and Bangalia to S.l hu. for 
both Grey Winter and McAdoo (formerly Kaiser). 

The average yield of potatoes for 3 consecutive seasons ranged from IGO.S 
bu. per acre for Early Six Weeks to 224.5 bu. for Idaho Rural. Potatoes 
grown from seed produced on irrigated land yielded 8.9 bu. more per acre 
than those grown from seed produced on dry land. With yields ranging over 
200 bu. per acre, however, this increase is deemed negligible and is held to 
indicate that the supposed superiority of irrigated seed potatoes does not 
exist. 

Cultivating wunter wheat or plowung under green manure did not prove 
profitable. Wheat grown on summer fallow produced G.2 bu. per acre as com- 
pared with a general average of 4.4 bu. for the winter w-heat plats. A rota- 
tion of wheat and field peas has given the best results of any rotation, but if 
continued without fallow is said to lead to reduced yields of both crops. 

Results secured on the irrigated farm may be summarized as follow^s: 
Rpriiig wheat yields ranged from 39.1 bu, per acre for Early Baart to 51.2 
bu. for Dieklow for the period of 1913 to 1918. The yield of oats ranged 
from 106.1 bu, for Swedish Select to 115.1 for Golden Rain, and of barley 
from 73.1 bu. for Smyrna to 87.4 bu. for Trebi for the same period. Smyrna 
flax produced a 3-year average yield of 26.6 bu. 

World Prize and WelBvood field peas are said to have given the highest 
yields in a 5-year test. The average yield for 19 varieties of field peas was 
55 bu. per acre. Grimm alfalfa produced at the rate of 5 bu. of seed per 
acre, red clover 3 bu., and alsike clover 2.5 hii. 

Idaho Rural, Green Mountain, and Irish Cobbler potatoes, with 5-year aver- 
age yields of 400, 397.4, and 352.3 bu. per acre, respectively, were the leading 
varieties tested. No increase iu yield has been secured in transposition tests. 

[Report of field crops work in Iowa, 1918] (loim Bta. Ept. 1018^ pp, 10-12, 
TMs describes the progress of work along the same general lines 
: aspreviously noted {E, 8. R., 40, p, 328). 
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Forcing air, lieatecl to a temperature of from ICO to 180° F. tliroiigli cribbed 
corn retlnced tlie moisture content from more than SO to less than 10 per cent 
at an estlinatecl cost of S cts. per bushel for fuel and power* 

Iowa lOS and Iowa 105 oats continue to show a inai-ked superiority over com- 
mon varieties in cooperative tests througliont the State. An annual wdiite sweet 
clover, said to have been isolated for the first time at Ames during the winter 
of 1915--1G, when seeded In the field made a growth of 4.5 ft within 3.5 
months, as compiired with a growth of only 4 in. for red clover, 9 in. for aniiiuil 
yellow sweet clover, and 14 in. for biennial white sweet clover all seeded at the 
same time and subjected to identical conditions. 

Winter wheat seeded as late as Novem])er 21 survived with practically no 
winterkilling, this being attributed to the fact that the seed sprouted very 
little or not at ali before winter conditions checked growth. 

In germination tests of weed seeds buried In the soil in the fail of 1011, ten 
species germinated readily in April, 1918. Among these 30 per cent were jim- 
soii W'-eed, 25 per cent burdock, 20 per cent Indian mallow or butterpriiit, and 
IS ijer cent horse nettle. Weeds w’ere found to tx‘aiispire a large amount of 
water wdnch should go to cultivated crops. Rape, wheat, and oats when prop- 
erly planted crowded out quack grass. 

Observations on a number of varieties and strains of oats grown in the 
nursery in an effort to secure sorts resistant to crown and black stem rust led 
to the discovery of Green Russian and White Russian, both resistant to stem 
rust, wliile the latter is also said to be quite resistant to crown rust. 

Variety testing and crop improvement, O. S. Knight (Yevada Sta. Rpt» 
1918, pp, 28-SOy figs. 2) . — ^5hiriety tests with wheat, oats, barley, and forage and 
root crops are described in continuation of similar work previously noted (Bf S. 
Tl., 39, p. 128). 

The average yield of wheat varieties grown in 100-ft. rows for four years 
ranged from 2,720 lbs. of grain per acre for White Australian to 3,157 lbs. for 
Colorada No. 50. The superiority in quality of Marquis and Blue Stem, yield- 
ing 2,970 and 2,079 lbs. per acre, respectively, is said to more than offset the 
difrerence in yield between these varieties and the highest producing sorts. Of 
the oat varieties tested for three years Early jMountain No. 2 was first with an 
average yield of 2,843 Ihs. per acre, and was alYected less by the shattering of 
the seed, due to blasting of the panicles before ripening, than any of the other 
varieties tested. Barley yields ranged from 2,708 lbs. for White Moravian to 
2,026 lbs. for California Feed for varieties grown four years, while Swedish 
Gold grown for two years produced on the average 4,821 Ihs. The leading 
varieties of cereals tested in plats during 1916 and 1917, together with their 
respective yields i>er acre, were as follows: White Club wheat 2,641 lbs.. 
Great Dakota oats 1,037 lbs., and Chevalier barley 2,135 lbs. In tests con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Truckee-Carson reciainatioii project experiment 
farm, Little Club, IMarqiiis, and Sonora w’ere found to be the highest yielding 
wheat varieties wiien compared with theiocal sorts, while Beldi barley out- 
yielded the local variety. 

The total yield of alfalfa for two cuttings ranged from 4.57 tons per acre 
for Grimm to 6.04 tons for Australia 23,753. The proportion of leaves to 
stems varied from about 34 to 40 per cent. 

Improved Learning com produced 28,422 lbs. of silage as compared with 
46,240 lbs. for Russian sunliower. ’The latter is said to, have made silage' 
superior in quality to that from corn. Sudan grass surpassed the . millets 
and field peas both in forage and seed production. A yield of' 8 tons per acre 
of excellent silage was seeui’ed In 1917. The average yield of seed for' 'the 
past 3 years amounted to 1,218 lbs. per acre. 
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Great Divide, Barbank, and Peerless potatoes have produced inaximum 
average yields for a 5>year period of 13,546, 12,991 and 11,782 lbs. per acre, 
respectively. Our Ideal mangel produced the highest average yield, 30,469 
lbs. per acre, for a 4-year period in a comparative test of different varieties 
of beets, but is deemed inferior in feeding value to sugar beets which pro- 
duced at the rate of 25,907 lbs. for a 3-year period. In date-of-planting tests 
with sugar, beets the best results were secured from plantings made before 
the first of I^Iay. 

[Report on the activities of the agricultural association of Zealand, Den- 
mark, in 1918], A. P. Jacobsen (Ber. Landhof 07 \ Virks. Planteavl. Sjalland, 
1918, pp. 551, pis. 3, figs. 2 ). — ^The activities reported on included cooperative 
ex]ierlinents with fertilizers and lime, rotations and fallows, variety tests of 
different field crops, examination and testing of seeds, studies of methods 
of weed destruction, and determination of the nitrogen content of fertilizers. 
The report x>resents also the proceedings of the meetings of the association, 
together with a discussion of the association’s work in general. The condi- 
tions affecting agriculture during the year are briefly noted. 

In fertilizer experiments conducted with cereal crops from 100 to 200 kg. 
of nitrate of soda per hectare (about 89 to 178 lbs. per acre) were used, alone 
or in combination with 150 to 300 kg. of superphosphate or with this amount 
together with 100 to 150 kg. of 37 per cent potash salt. It is calculated that 
to defray the cost of the fertilizers 100 kg, of nitrate of soda had to produce 
an increase in yield of 160 kg. of grain and 1,600 kg. each of roots and grass ; 
100 kg. of 18 per cent superphosphate, 100 kg. of grain and 1,000 kg. each ol; 
roots and grass ; and 100 kg. of 37 per cent potash salt, 72 kg. of grain and 720 
kg.^each of roots and grass. 

A series of experiments was conducted wuth rye, barley, oats, and root crops 
on clay soils. The average results of five expeiflments with barley after another 
grain crop indicated an increase of 207 kg. of grain and 2S2 kg. of straw" from 
the use of 100 kg. of nitrate of soda, and the unprofitable use of an addition 
of 100 kg. of superphosphate or of 100 kg. each of superphosphate and potash 
salt. The average results of 12 similar experiments with barley following root 
crops shouted an increase of only 142 kg. of grain and 308 kg. of straw from 
the use of 100 kg. of nitrate of soda per hectare, and also an nnprofitahle use 
of either superphosphate or superphosphate and potash salt in addition. The 
plaiits I’eceiving no fertilizers and on which barley was grown after another 
grain crop produced in 1918 an average of 2,088 kg. of grain and 2,426 kg. of 
straw per hectare, ns compared wutli 2,469 kg. of grain and 2,884 kg. of sti^a-w, 
wdiere the barley followed root crops. 

The use of 100 kg. of nitrate of soda in growdng oats gave a profitable in- 
crease only wdiere the oats follow^ed gi*ass. 

The average results of 21 experiments with mangels following differeiit crops 
showed an increase of 3,200 kg. wdiere 100 kg. of nitrate of soda had been ap- 
plied. The addition of ICK) kg, of superphosphate was profitable in only nine 
of the experiments, and the average results were also unsatisfactory. The ap- 
plication of 100 kg. of potash salt togetlier with superphosphate gave, on the 
average, profitable returns. The results from the use of superphosphate and 
potash salt varied to a marked extent. 

In a limited number of fertilizer experiments with grass grown for seed, it 
was found that nitrate of soda and potash salt applied to land in Italian rye 
grass .gave satisfactory average increases in yield. 

For; three' years nitrate of soda at the rate of 100 kg, per hectare was used 
alone'.andin comMnatlon with a, complete' application, including a like amount 
in growing barley and oats. In 1918 a large increase in yield was secured 
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from the nitrate used with the complete application, hut in the two preceding 
years a single application appeared the more profitable. A similar experiment 
with corresponding results was conducted with mangels, but in this case 150 kg. 
of the nitrate^ were used. 

A comparison of Norwegian nitrate, ammonium nitrate, ammonium sulphate, 
and lime nitrogen of German, Swedish, and Norwegian manufacture wms begun 
in 1914 and completed in 1918. Sw^edish turnips and orchard grass responded in 
general quite favorably to the use of the different substances, wiiMe sugar beets 
and mangels responded very unfavorably, and oats, barley, and potatoes gave 
intermediate results. In discussing these data the belief is expressed that the 
sodium of the nitrate of soda may have acted injuriously upon the Swedish 
turnips and the orchard grass and favorably upon the sugar beets and mangels, 
wdille it remained neutral with reference to oats, barley, and potatoes. 

Experiments conducted for one year wdtli superphosphate and Bornholm raw- 
phosphate used on different crops indicated that the raw^ phosphate had pro- 
duced from 50 to SO per cent of the effect of the superphosphate on the basis 
of the phosphoric acid content of the two substances. The raw’ phosphate wms 
most effective on lime-poor soils. 

In variety tests with different crops the following were the leading sorts: 
Tystofte JSmall wiieat II, Tystofte Prentice 2-rowed barley, Svalof Victory 
oats, and Up-to-date and Richter Imperator potatoes. 

Of different methods tried for control of thistles deep plowing late in the fall 
and subsoil ing gave the best results. 

In connection with a rotation experiment in 1910, certain plats were in 
fallow while others were devoted to 6-row’ed barley, soiling crops, potatoes, 
or turnips. In the fall of that year the entire series was sown to wheat and 
rye, the wiieat receiving liarnyard manure and the rye superphosphate. In 
the spring of 191T one-liaif of each plat 'was given 100 kg. and the other 
250 kg. of nitrate of soda per hectare. Cropping as compared with fallowing 
apparently reduced the yields of wiieat and rye to a marked extent, the greatest 
reduction being after 0-rowed barley and the smallest after potatoes or turnips. 
A comparison of the total production for the tivo years with the plats in fallow^ 
show'ed the following average increase in the production of feed units per 
hectare w^here the smallest quantity of nitrate of soda was applied; 6-rowed 
barley plats 2,480, soiling crop plats 2,510, and potato plats 4,381. On the 
plats receiving 250 kg. of nitrate of soda the corresponding increases w’ere 
2,671, 2,669, and 4,407 feed units, respectively. In another similar experiment, 
the largest increase in production of feed units per hectare wms also in favor 
of the plats wdiich had produced the root crops. 

Culture experiments conducted with w’heat crops showed that plantings made 
April 10 gave better yields than plantings made April 23, Mangels thinned at 
the proper time gave a jdeld 3,800 kg. greater than that secured from a plat 
11 days later, and plants thinned to 24 cm. apart in the row gave a yield greater 
by 800 kg. per hectare than the yield from plants thinned to 30 cm. apart as 
compared with greater distances between plants and later planting. Chicory 
produced the best yield when set about 4 in. apart in the row on April 28. 
Turnips grown for seed and not thinned did not produce as large a yield as 
when derived from those thinned to 6 in. apart in the row. Cutting back 
Swedish turnips to two-thirds their actual size aboiit June 1 caused a marked 
reduction in yield. Covering the rows on February 12 with seaweed at the rate 
of 20 loads per toncleland (1.36 acres) increased the yield by about one-third. 

Tests with different grass and clover mixtures resulted in the best yields, 
even the first year, from a seetl mixture of 6 kg. of red clover and 16 kg. of 
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alfalfa per hectare sown on good soil. On lime-poor soil, mixtures containing 
a large proportion of bird’s foot clover {Lotus cornmilatiis) succeeded best. 
The results from drilling and broadcasting the seed mixtures differed but little. 

Cultural experiments were conducted also with oil and fiber plants. Yellow 
mustard produced the best yield where sown at the rate of 4 kg. per hectare. 
In another test drilling in rows 16 cm. apart gave the best results. lUisslan 
siiiifiowers compared with two other varieties led in yield with about 2,500 kg. 
of seed per iiectare. Idaiiting the sunflower seed April 17 proved best. The 
yield wms only slightly larger than that from a planting made May 1, hut 
planting May IS was found too late for good results. Brief directions for 
harvesting sunflower seed are given. The highest yield and ciuality of flax 
seed and fiber were obtained from sowing April 25. Hemp sown April 30 gave 
a higher yield tlian that sown May 14. 

[Work in 1917 at the experiment stations at Leteensuo and in Syd-Oster- 
botten], E. A« Malm {Finska Mosslculturfor, ArshoJc, (1918) ^ Yo. i, pp. 12- 
19 ), — ^At Leteensuo, the yields of hay on meadows drained by ditches of dif- 
ferent depths were in favor of the depth of 0.5 meter (19.18 in.) as compared 
with 0.75 meter and 1 meter depths. The ditches were dug 10, 20, and 30 
meters apart and where the distances were 10 and 20 meters the yields were 
about equal. The smallest yields were secured wdiere the ditches were 30 
meters apart. 

The effect of sand and clay applied to bog soils was studied. Applications 
of clay and sand were made at the rates of 100, 200, 300, and 400 cubic 
meters per hectare. The increase in yields was greater where the clay had 
been used than where the sand was applied. However, an application of 
100 kg. of phosphoric acid or of this amount with 100 kg. of potash per hec- 
tare produced increases in yield very much greater than those secure<l from 
the use of either sand or clay alone. The highest yield of hay, 6,240 kg. 
per hectare on the soil treated with sand, wms obtained where 300 cubic, 
meters of sand and phosphoric acid and potash had been given, while on the 
soil treated with clay tlie best return, 7,006 kg. of hay per hectare, was ob- 
tained where only 100 cubic meters of clay were applied with the phosphoric 
acid and potash. 

It is pointed out in this connection that some years ago Swedish turnips 
were grown on a series of plats treated with clay in the manner described 
and receiving also 2<X) kg. of bone meal and 300 kg. of kainit per hectare. 
The best yield, 28,900 kg. per hectare was secured from the treatment of 
300 cubic meters of clay and the least, 15,100 kg. per hectare, where no clay 
had been given. The plat treated with 400 cubic meters produced 26,800 kg. 
of turnips per hectare, standing next to the highest yield. 

The results of experiments in applying lime at different rates on hog lands 
treated with sand and clay vrere not conclusive. Only in one instance, wdiere 
3,000 kg. of lime per hectare were applied in 1907 and again in 1913, and 
w’here during the particular crop season 200 kg. of hone meal and 300 kg. 
of kainit or 230 kg. of ammonium sulphate in addition to this application were 
used per hectare, did lime appear to increase the yield of hay, the increase 
being 932 and 2,225 kg. per hectare for the two applications, respectively. 

In a comparison of Thomas slag and so-called Bernard phosphate as f ei'- 
tilizers for bats, the best yields of grain and straw were obtained with the 
Thomas slag. The two fertilizers were applied wnth 500 kg. of kainit at the 
rate of 40 'and 80 kg. per hectare. In a test of superphosphate and the so- 
^ italled diphosphate, on land not treated with either sand or clay, it was found 
ftMtAhe 'results were slightly in favor of 'the diphosphate. In a third ex- 
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perlment on land treated with clay, 150 or 200 kg. of nitrate of soda and 
115 kg. or 230 kg. of sulphate of ammonia per hectare, given in addition to 
200 kg. eacii of bone meal and kainit, increased the yields, the better results 
being from the larger quantities applied. It was found in tills experiment 
also that on limed soil tlie increases in yield due to these fertilizers were 
iniicli greater than those on unlimed soil. 

Fertilizer experiments conducted at the experiment station in Syd-Osterbot- 
ten showed that on bog soil treated with clay and given 150 kg. of bone 
meal per hectare the use of 2,000 kg. of lime per hectare resulted in a mark- 
ed increase in the yield of hay. The best yield was 4,770 kg. per hectare, as 
compared with 1,100 kg. wdiere the soil had been treated with 300 cubic 
meters of clay per hectare. 

A study was made also at this station of tlie effect of either oats or legum- 
inous crops or different mixtures of the same on a succeeding crop of turnips. 
The crop mixtures varied by 20 per cent of each other as to the proportion of 
oats and legumes. Yields of turnips were increased from 15,100 kg. per hec- 
tare where the crop followed oats to 33,127 kg. where it follo^ved a legumi- 
nous crop. The turnip crop following the mixtures increased in about the 
proportion the leguminous crops increased and the oats decreased in the 
crop mixture. 

[Irrigation experiment with alfalfa and wheat], C. S. Knight (Nevada 
f^ta. Bpt. 1918, pp. 19-23). — ^This describes further progress of work previously 
noted (B. S. E., 39, p. 132). 

From results secured during the period of 1915-1917, inclusive, it wms con- 
cluded that the most economical method of irrigating alfalfa in Nevada is to 
make 12-ln. applications of water when the leaves turn dark-green in color and 
begin to droop, riuhn* those conditions an average yield of 5.18 tons i>er aci‘e 
was secured with 36 in. of water. The maximum yield, 6.63 tons, was secured 
with a total of 80 in. of water made in 12 in. applications before the plants 
showed need of water. 

In tlie wheat experiments, the highest yield per acre and per acre-foot of 
water for the period of 1914-1917, inclusive, was obtained with four 7-in. appli- 
cations, the irrigation at the ffve-leaf stage being omitted. The lowest yield 
per acre-foot of water applied followed five T-in. applications. The lowest 
yields with both 3- and 7-in. applicalions followed the omission of irrigations 
at the boot and bloom stages, respectively. Omitting irrigation at two stages 
of gi’owth, the maximum yield, 32.4 bu. per acre, was obtained with 21 in. of 
water made in tliree 7-iii. applications, omitting the five-leaf and dough stages. 
With both 3- and 7-in. applications the most critical period in the irrigation 
of wheat w^as found to be between the boot and milk stages. Where only 
two irrigations were made the largest yield, 31 bu., was secured from 9-in. 
applications, one before and one after heading. An application of only 12 in. 
made in two irrigations produced the highest yield per acre-foot of water, 27.4 
bu., as compared with 14.1 bu. for 24 in. of water, and 20.T bu. for 18 in. The 
average annual i)reeipitation for the four years of the experiment was 7.52 in. 

See also previous notes (E. S. E., 39, pp. 338, 343). 

Clover and grass seeding in the conversion of waste land into meadow, 
A. Gbisch (Lmdio. Jalirh. &ehweiz, 82 (1918) ^ No. 4, PP- 808-824, 8 ). — 

Field tests conducted during 1912-1915, inclusive, are described in which obsex*- 
vations were made upon the effect of seeding poorly drained waste lands with 
a mixture of 14 different sorts of clovers and grasses, and of applications of super- 
phosphate, Thomas meal, and potash in various combinations. It is concluded 
that by harrowing, seeding with a suitable clover and grass mixture, and apply- 
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iiig appropriate fertilizers poorly drained land may be converted into profitable 
bay land witbin a comparatively short time and with a small outlay of money 
and labor, either as a permanent improvement or as a step toward the further 
development of the area for growing cultivated crops. 

Brown hay, W. A. Linklateb {Washington Sta., West Wash, Sta. Mo, But, 7 
(J919}, No. d, pp. .38, 39 ), — ^The preparation of so-called brown hay, in western 
Washington, nuclei* weather conditions adverse to tlie proper cairing of ordinary 
Iiay, is briefly described. The material is cut about the time of heading out in 
June and cured until in prime condition for cocking, when it is placed in a 
stack, either in the barn or outside and tirmW packed. The stack is said to heat 
considerably, the curing process continuing from 30 to 60 days. The hay is 
described as dark brown or black in color, nutritious, and palatable. 

Cassava experiments, 1916—1918, J. de Verteitip {But Dept. Agr. Trinidad 
and Tobago, 17 (1918), No. 4, pp, 103-108). — ^^hiriety, cultural, and fertilizer 
tests with cassava are described in continuation of work previously noted (E. 
S. Tl., 38, p. 530), 

Yields of roots ranging from 5.53 to S.59 tons per acre for Maman TEnfant 
and Sellier, resiiectively, were secured in the variety tests. Level cultivation 
with the plants spaced 3 by 3 ft. continued to give the best results. Sellier 
planted the latter part of April and harvested 17 months later produced 10.77 
tons of roots containing 15.26 per cent starch, as compared with 1.42 tons of roots 
and 12,35 per cent of starch from a planting made the latter part of March and 
liarvested 6 months later. Plantings of the same variety made about the middle 
of April and harvested from 6 to 17 months later showed a range in yield of 
from 2.02 to 8.S8 tons of roots per acre, respectively. The percentage of starch in 
the roots appeared to be little affected by the age of the plant eight months 
after planting, increasing from 7.86 per cent for roots harvested at 6 montlis of 
age to 22.03 per cent for those harvested when 8 months old. The maximum 
percentage of starch, 27.62, was attained in roots harvested 11 months after 
planting, but the yield of roots was only 6.4 tons. The maximum yield of 
starch, 4,708 lbs, per acre, was secured from roots 14 months of age. 

Applications of pen manure at the rate of 20 tons per acre and of a com- 
plete fertilizer at tlie rate of 300 lbs. per acre resulted in average yields of 13.45 
and 10.96 tons of roots per acre, respectively, as compared with 4.85 tons from 
the cheeks. The low yields of the latter are thought to be due to shading by the 
fertilized plats. 

All attempt to develop improved strains of cassava from seed in 1910 resulted 
in six seedlings which gave sufficient promise to Justify their further propaga- 
tion by cuttings. The yields secured from single plants at about 19 months of 
age ranged from 4.75 to 25 lbs., representing yields of from 10.26 to 54 tons per 
acre from plants spaced 3 by 3 ft. 

How to increase Indiana corn yields, A. T. Wiancko {Indiana Bta, €irc, 
91 {1919), pp. 20, figs, it?).— -Stating that the area devoted to corn in Indiana 
'should be reduced and that the average yield could be materially increased, the 
author maintains that more attention to seed selection, crop rotation, and soil 
fertility will produce the desired results. The selection, storage, and testing of 
seed corn, the place of the crop in the rotation and the maintenance of soil 
fertility, field practices and cultural methods employed in growing the crop, and 
insect pests and diseases affecting corn in Indiana are discussed in a general 
manner. 

Comparison of yield of Minnesota Ho. 13 corn from seed grown under dif- 
ferent conditions, E. B. Stookey {Washington Bta., West. Wash. Bta. Mo. But, 
tpOlO), No, Ij d)t--AjOoperative, tests with Minnesota No. 13 corn, said 
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to iiave given the best I'esults in variety tests at the Puyallup substation for 
the past six years, are described in 'vvhich seed grown at Prosser, Wash., 
under irrigation, unci at Dufiir, Oreg., a •micl-mountaLn. district, was compared 
with that grown at Puyallup for five years. It is concluded that seed corn 
iu’ocliiced just north of the forty-fifth parallel in South Dakota, Minnesota, or 
■Wisconsin merits extensive -trial, while that from region>s having a long, hot 
growing season is not deemed suitable for western Washington conditions, 

Px'eseiit position and future prospects of the natural indigo industry, W. A. 
Davis {Agn Jour. IniliUj 13 {X01S)f Kos. 1, pp. 32r-Jf6, pi. 1; 2, pp. 206-221, pis. 
3; d, pp. 44^-459; 14 (1919), Ao. 1, pp. 21-41; Agr. Research Inst. Fiisa Indigo 
Fuh., 1918, Aos. 2, pp. IS; 4> PP- in Aatiire [Loiuion], 101 (L9i8), Ao. 

2j 28, p. 116; 102 (1018), Ao. 2550, pp. 21, 28 ). — This comprises a comprehensive 
account of the natural indigo industry; the possibilities of clieaperiiiig the 
production and improving the quality of natural indigo; the position of syii- 
riietic indigo lu-odiiction before the war and the effect of the war upon the 
production of natural indigo, especially in India; the present methods of 
manufacture in Bihar; and the future of natural indigo in India, with 
partieiiiar reference to maintaining the yield and quality of the crop through 
the use of superphosphates. 

Experiments with potatoes {TidssJcr, Aorske Landbr., 25 (1918), Ao. 9, pp. 
354-866). — Potatoes were grown for five years, 1913-1917, in rows 55, 63, and 
73 cm, (21.5, 24.G, and 28.5 in.) apart. The average starch content for the 
five crops was IG.l, 16.2, and 16.3 per cent for the close, medium, and wide 
planting, respectively. The difference in yield of tubers was insufficient to 
offset the greater value of the seed tubers required for the close planting, so 
that planting at the medium distance was slightly more profitable. 

For the same period broadcasting the fertilizer wnis compared with apply- 
ing it in the furrow. The larger yield of potatoes, together with a slightly 
higher percentage of large tubers, w’as secured from the applications made in 
the furrow, but tlie method of applying the fertilizer apparently had no in- 
fiiience on the starch content. 

Other results indicated that the starch content and the total yield of starch 
may increase very perceptibly during the period beginning about August 20, 
The yiehl of tubers in these experiments continued to increase up to the close 
of September, even if the stems died down somewhat earlier, but later a de- 
cline in yield was notable, especially on dry soil. The starch content of the 
tubers increaseil up to the death of stems and foliage, after which it declined 
somewhat, and the absolute starch production behaved in a. similar manner. 

All analysis of the costs of growing potatoes, D. S. Pox (Aeio York Cornell 
^8ta. BIcm. 22 (1019), pp. 525-627, figs. 27). — ^Extensive studies planned to secure 
more definite and accurate knowledge of the cost of growing potatoes and of 
the factors influencing their profitable production in New York are described 
and the results fully discussed. The information was secured by both the 
survey and cost-accounting methods. Surveys were made on 355 farms in 
Steuben County during 1912, 300' farms in Clinton and Franklin CountievS 
during 1913 (data furnished by "W. M. Peacock), 161' farms in Suffolk County 
during 1912, and 41 farms in Nassau County during 1912, Cost-accounting 
records made in cooperation with the Office of Farm Management, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, during 1913, 1914, and 1915, included 26‘ crops on 
20 farms located in the central and western parts of the 'State. ' The relation 
of numerous factors to production, cost of production, and profit in Steuben 
County and in Suffolk and Nas^sau Counties is also discussed in some detail, 
A suggested form of survey blank for cost of production work with potatoes is 
included. 
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Tlie average cost per acre of growing and marlveting potatoes for tlie clif- 
terent areas wa>s found to be as follows : In Steuben County $51.13 or ^42 cts. 
per bushel, in Clinton and Franklin Counties $67.43 or 38 cts. per bushel, on 
20 cost-account farms $52.78 (exclusive of marketing charges), in Suffolk 
County $85.52 or 54 cts. per bushel, and in Nassau County $113.51 or 61 cts. 
per ]3ushel. The amount of seed employed i*anged from 10.2 bii. per acre in 
Stenben County to 14.7 bu. on the cost-account farms. The iip-State farms 
used more manure than the Long Island farms, this being attributed to the 
fact that more was produced on the former and because its use tended 
to produce scab in Sulfolk and Nassau Counties. Much more commercial fer- 
tilizer, insecticides, and Bordeaux were used on the Long Island farms, how- 
ever, than ill the upi-State areas. The principal difference in the cost of pro- 
ducing potatoes on Long Island and np-State farms is said to be due to the 
use of better seed, more fertiUzci*, and higher land rentals on Long Island. 

Sudan grass as an Ohio crop, 0. G. Williams {Mo. BuJ. Ohio Sia., 4 {BJIO), 
No. 5, pp. IS9-142). — ^The production and utilization of the crop in the StiUe 
is briefly described and the principal comiieting crops Indicated. 

In rate-of-seeding tests covering a 3-year period the yields of hay ranged 
from 2.74 tons per acre for a seeding rate of 7.5 lbs. drilled in rows 32 in. 
apart to 3.12 tons for a seeding rate of 30 lbs. drilled in rows 8 in. apart, 
while the most profitable rate was found to be 15 lbs. per acre drilled in 
rows 8 in. apart, resulting in an average yield of 2.96 tons. When grown for 
seed it is suggested that from 4 to 6 lbs. of seed be used in rows from 30 to 
36 in. apart. The yields of seed are said to range from 10 to 30 bii. per acre. 

A comparison of Sudan grass with its principal competitors, German millet 
and Early Amber sorghum, for a 7-year period resulted in average yields of 
air-dry forage amounting to 3.7, 3.7, and 8.3 tons per acre, respectively. The 
cost of seeding these crops at the most profitable rate based on present seed 
lirices is estimated to be $0,875 per acre for Early Amber sorghum, $2,80 for 
German millet, and $3.80 for Sudan grass. 

A study of sugar cane experiments, W. E« Cboss (E studios ReJacionados con 
la Ecoperimentacidn de la eaha de a^dmr, Buenos Aires: TucMmdn, Dept. Ifimst. 
Indus.^ 1018, pp. 109, figs. SS ), — This publication comprises a series of six con- 
ferences held with the agricultural alumni at the University of Tuciimrm, Ar- 
gentina, for the purpose of discussing problems relating to sugar cane produc- 
tion and descril>ing the experimental methods employed in their solution. The 
points considered included varieties, methods of planting, cultivation, fertiliza- 
tion, rotation and soil improvement, and moisture conservation, drainage, and 
irrigation. 

Experiments on the time of sowing turnips and rutabagas {Tidsshr. Norske 
Landbr., 25 (1918), M. 9, pp- S67--374). — ^These experiments were conducted 
with Dale Hybrid turnip and Bangholni rutabagas for five seasons from 1912 to 
1917, exclusive of 1915, when insects destroyed the crop. Comparative tests 
were made of crops sown on the 10th, 20th, and 30th of May each year, and the 
yields of roots, leaves, and dry matter by years are given in tables. 

In general the yields decreased with the lateness of sowing, the only excep- 
tion being the results of 1914, when on account of a dry season the largest yield 
of turnips was secured from the latest sowing. The dry matter content seemed 
to be liifiuenced but little by the time of planting, but was determined by the 
yield of roots. There was a difference in the yield of dry matter of over 1,200 
kg. per hectare (1,068 lbs. per acre) between the first and second dates of 
sowing rutabagas, and of nearly 1,400 kg. per hectare between the second and 
third dates. It is pointed out that a unit of dry matter in root crops has 
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ilic‘ feeclliig value of a unit of barley, and that on this basis a difference of 
10 days hi sowing caused a reduction in the yield of dry matter corresponding 
to the -^'aiiie of nearly half of a medium yield of barley. The average yield of 
roots was also in favor of the earlier plantings. 

The production of stems, and foliage as compared with the yield of roots was 
much less affected by the time of planting. Both crops produced the largest 
quanlity of sterns and leaves from the plantings made Hay 30. 

The heredity of quantitative characters in wheat, G. F. Freeiia.v (Genetics, 
4 { 1919 ), Xo. 1, pp, 1-93 ). — ^This paper is the first of a series of contributions 
to the hiiowdedge of the inheritance of quantitative characters in wheat crosses 
made at the Arizona Exporiiiient Station. The work was begun in 1013 liv 
making a number of reciprocal crosses between an Algerian white luaearoni 
wheat, Algerian red bread wheat, Etirly Baart, and Sonora. The presold pajier 
deals with the date of appearance of the first head on each plant, the total 
height of the plants measured in centimeters from liie ground to the top of the 
tallest head, not including beards, and the width of the broadest leaf. The data 
secured for the parental strains and the Fa, lA*, and Fs generations are presented 
in tabular form, together wdtii their statistical analysis, fully discussed and 
summarized in detail for each character. 

In a general summing up the author states that “ the Pi of the macaroni- 
bread wheat crosses developed normally and were in every case equal or 
siil}erior to the mean of the parents in vegetative vigor, and they were no more 
variable in size characters or time of maturity than were the pure races. Wa 
may, therefore, conclude timt a single complete set of macaroni wheat characters 
with a complete single set of bread wheat characters (the maximum of hete- 
rozygosis between the two varieties) will produce a perfectly normal plant In 
the second generation, on the other hand, many of the seeds would not ger- 
iiiiiiate and those germinating produced plants differing in vegetative growth 
from those which w'ere more vigorous than either parent to such as never got 
beyond the rosette stage. Moreover, those which made a normal vegetative de- 
velopment exhibited every degree of sterility from completely sterile phints to 
those entirely normal in seed production. It would appear, therefore, that these 
facts alone refute any idea of blending inheritance, for if blending had taken 
place in the Pi, sterile or vegetatively deficient plants would be no more likely 
to occur in the F- than in the Pa. Hence we are compelled to predicate segrega- 
tion and recombination in these quantitative characters. There is nothing to 
indicate even partial blending in aioj" of the factors concerned. 

“ In the use of the coefficient of variation as an indication of heterozygosity 
in lii^’brids involving quantitative characters, care should be exercised to make 
due allowance for the fact that races with high means resulting from increased 
vegetative growth have their variability limited or reduced by the apparent 
law that size factors are more effective in producing variability in combina- 
tions teniling to produce a result below the mean of the hybrid population than 
ill eoinbinatloiis which tend to exceed this mean. The suppression of variability 
in cultures with high means applies to pure as well as hybrid' cultures. It 
apppears to be a telescoping of variability as the mean approaches the iipp'er 
physiological Hiiiit of growth rate for the species concerned.” 

Seed Beporter {U. B. Dept Agr., Bee6. Rptr., $ (1919), No. 12, pp. 8, figs. 6 ). — 
Information is presented concerning vegetable seed crop conditions in Oalifornia 
and the Korth Pacific division, the Kentucky blue grass and orchard grass seed 
outlook, 'Seed dealers' receipts of leading forage crop seeds, wholesale and retail 
selling prices of 21 kinds of field seeds on May 28, 1919, and on market, condi- 
tions in different sections of the country, together with ^ statistics relating to 
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the luiiiiber of growers of various classes of iieid seeds who follow certain 
practices in testing, cleaning, and marketing their seed. Tentative seed pro- 
duction and consumption maps are presented showing the counties’ in the 
IhiitecI states reported as normally producing either a surplus, a suflicient, or 
ail insufficient quantity compared with their planting requirements of seed of 
redtop, Kentucky blue grass, orchard grass, Canada field peas, cowpeas, and soy 
beans. 

The establishment in England of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany 
for the increase and dissemination of improved strains of field and garden crops 
Is briefly noted. 

The usual statistics regarding imports of forage plant seeds permitted entry 
into the United States are included. 

Pure seed law and the weed control act, P. Wenger {Idaho Circ. S 
{1019}, pp. 12), — The text of both the pure see(i law and the weed control act is 
presented and briefly discussed, together with rulings pertaining to seed inspec- 
tion and analysis. 

HOETICUIiTUEE. 

The hook of the home garden, E. L. Fueleeton {yew Yoilo anti London: 
B, Appleton d Co., 1010, pp. pgn, 77). — A popular treatise on the cub 

ture of vegetables, fruits, and flowers in the home garden. 

Vegetables and their cultivation, T. W. Sanders {London: W. II. S L, Col- 
Imgrkige, 1917, 4- cd., pp. XVA~4^C, pis. id, figs, 150). — A. guide to the history, 
cultivation, and forcing of culinary vegetables, salad crops, and herl}S for ln)me 
use and exhibition ; also the formation of the vegetable garden ; the management 
of soils ; manures and their uses ; the eradication of injurious insect and fim- 
goici pests ; etc. 

A handbook of vegetable culture, W. Molegode {Oolomho, Ceylon: Times of 
Ceylon Co., Ltd., 1918, ed., ret\ and enL, pp. IS-\~ 1 ' 24 ).. — Specific directions 
are given for tlse culture of various vegetables adapted to Ceylon, including 
general instructions on vegetable growing. 

Bud variation as a practical asset in horticulture, M. J. Dorsey {Mimu 
llort, 46 {101$), No. $, pp. 304^11, figs. 2 ).. — contribution from the Minnesota 
Experiment Station, discussing the types of variations which occur in horticul- 
tural plants, the extent to which these types occur, the use that has been matle 
of them in horticultural practice, and the influence of selection in horticultural 
varieties. 

A review of the literature shows that bud variation may affect such impor- 
tant commercial fruit characters as color, season, size, growth, habit, and yield. 
These variations, however, have not been much of a factor in the origin of new 
varieties in the apple, cherry, plum, or grape, but have been in ornamentals and 
flowers. The work of bud selection by Shamel and others with citrus (B. S. R., 
3S, p. 541) has been more successful than ■ with other fruits. The author con- 
cludes that the' question of selection in the navel orange resolves itself down to 
a basis of w^orking with differences that are constantly arising' w’lthin the 
variety. When such differences arise within the varieties of any other fruit bud, 
selection has an Importance other than that of developing new varieties for, if 
by selecting automatically from the better types we are not selecting from the 
pcM>rer types, then the procedure acts to hold the type stable.'’ 

The effect of the frosts of the winter of 1916-17 on vegetation, E. A 
Bowms^CJoan Eoy. Sort. Boe., 4$ (1919), No. pp. S88-461).--A report on 
this subject to the Royal Horticultural Society, based on evidence received from 
Important gardens to' different, parts of Great Britain/' 'The general conditions 
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during tlie winter of 1916-17 are reviewed, minimum temperatures wliere avail- 
able are recorded, and an alphabetical list is given of trees, shrubs, and other 
plants, showing the extent of damage, or escape from injury, as well as the 
immber of years the plant has been grown in its present position. 

California crop distribution and estimates 1918 (Mo, Btit Cal. Com, Sortt 
8 (1919), No. Jf, pp. 127-B25i figs. 38).. — ^This number of the bulletin deals with 
the acreage, distribution, tonnage, and valuation of commercial fruit and vege- 
table crops in California. 

Analyses of insecticides and fungicides (Neio York Bfate 8yta. But. 1^5^ 
{1918), pp, 15). — ^This comprises analyses of materials sold as insecticides . and 
fungicides in the State of Kew York. 

[Beets and peas at Wisiey] {Jour. Bog. HoH. &OG.f 4^ {1919), No. 2-3, pp. 
48S--520 ). — Descriptions are given of varieties of beets and peas tested at 
Wisiey, 1916-1918, including selected lists of meritorious varieties. 

Cabbage culture, J. W. Rigney {Neio Mexico Sta. BuL 118 {1919), pp. 25, 
figs. 8). — A practical treatise on the culture, harvesting, and marketing of cab- 
bage, including some data on cultural and varietal experiments conducted at the 
station. 

General arboriculture, J. M. Peiego {Arloriculture General. Madrid: M. G. 
Ilcrndndes! Sons, 1917, pp. 71+303, figs. 131). — ^A treatise on arboriculture, with 
special reference to Spanish conditions. Part 1 discusses the general principles 
of arboriculture, including methods of propagation and nursery practices. Part 
2 comprises a treatise on fruit growing, harvesting, and marketing. 

[Report on horticultural investigations] {Iowa Bta. Rpt 1918, pp. 32-36). — 
A progress report on various projects for the year. 

As a result of spraying experiments with fruit trees conducted for several 
years the follo%ving definite recommendations as to schedule of spraying best 
adapted to meet Iowa conditions are oil'erecl: Dse lime-sulphur or Bordeaux 
mixture combined with arsenicals before the blooming season ; use lime-sulphur 
with arsenicals between the blooming season and late June ; use Bordeaux mix- 
ture with arsenical mixture after dune. In orchards where there has been a 
high percentage of wormy fruit and in seasons when the worms are unusually 
abundant, it is advisable to spray twice for the second brood of codling moth, 
once during the last third of July and again after two or three weeks. In 1918 
the brown rot of plums wms kept under control at the State Fruit Breeding 
Farm by the use of Bordeaux mixture, 4:4:50, applied the middle of July, and 
repeating the applications two weeks before ripening season. 

The long-continued experiments in the use of hardy and disease-resistant va- 
rieties as stocks on which to top graft some of the less hardy commercial apples 
thus far indicates the value of Wealthy and Virginia Crab as stocks for Jona- 
tban, and of Virginia Crab and Delicious as stocks for Grimes. It has also been 
found that Delicious, when top-worked on Virginia Crab, comes into bearing 
earlier and gives a more satisfactory yield than on its own stock. 

In the soil management experiments started in 1910 in an unproductive or- 
chard of bearing age at Council Bluffs, various systems of tillage, cover crops, and 
management have been followed. Thus far the indications are against the 
practice of continuous clean cultivation, although it appears that certain methods 
of cultivation have their place in the management of a bearing orchard, as op- 
posed to a continuous sod-bound condition. Under continuous clean cultivation, 
the loss of trees from winter injury is noticeably greater than where the land is 
kept in blue grass sod or legume crops. This injury has been greatest with Ben 
Davis and least with Grimes, Jonathan, and Roman Stem, in the order named. 
Nortinvest Greenings, Wealthy, and 'Oldenburg have escaped injury thus far. 

13^88°— -19 4 
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Bxporinient.^ coyering several years have demonstraUxi that the canker on 
limbs and tranks of apple trees of bearing age, which is known as Illinois blis- 
ter canker and Is prevalent in orchards in western and southwestern Iowa, may 
be checked by chiseling out the infected wood and painting the entire wound 
with an antiseptic paint. Experiments dealing with the prevention of crown 
gall of nursery stock are yielding promising results although no definite methods 
of treatment are recommended at this time. 

[Report on horticultural investigations], N. E. Haxsex (Sonfh Dak-ota Sfa. 
Rpt. 19 JS, pp, 2 B~ 24 )* — ^Work in the breeding and selection of liardy fruits was 
continued (E. S. E., 30, p. 346). The Tecumseh, a fine extra large plum of 
fe?MroX Surprise pedigree was sent out for the first time. Eight seedling 
apples on Siberian Grab stock were sent out for trial because they appear 
promising after three years of very severe invasion from blight. The quality 
of the fruit Is unknown. 

In the work of breeding blight-resistant pears Japan pear seedlings have 
not been successful as stocks, since they winterkill. After extensive test two 
species of Siberian pear {Pyriis msurlcnsis and JG ovoklca) appear to be re- 
sistant both to the blight and the rigorous climate of tlie Northwest. Seedlings 
of these species are to be used as stocks. A number of hylirids of P. orokica 
with the standard ciiltivaied pear (P. communis) of western Europe have 
already been bred and distributed. 

Rruit growing* in the semiarid Northwest, M. Ffaender {Minn. Jlort., 47 
(1919), Xo, J, pp. 194-202, fvjH. ;j). — A pai)er with discussion following, in which 
the author briefly notes the results secured with various orchard and small 
fruits at the Northern Great Plains Field Station, IMandan, X Dak., and else- 
where in the NY»rthern Great Plains area, and describes experimental methods 
of growing fruit trees being tested at the station. 

The Australian fruit industry. — ^Its development and importance, W. J. 
^\iXEN (Fruit World Austral., 20 (1919), Xo. pp. — A report on the ex- 

tent and value of the fruit industry in Australia, including suggestions rela- 
tive to firgaiiizatioii, standardization, and cooperation. 

The Eorette system of pruning, H. E. Duuham (Jour. Bop, Sort. 8oe., 42 
{1919}, lYo. 2-3. pp. 261-217, pis. 4, Pj- f)* — ^The author describes a “spring- 
siiimner-aiitTiran ’’ method of pruning and training fruit trees employed by 
L. Lorette, chief of practical horticii’ture at the Wagnonville school near 
Doiiai, France, which has for its set purpose stimulation of growth in certain 
dormant eyes, whose x'^rodiictions are apt to x>ossess fruit-bearing proclivities. 
A note on the Bomendatiire of fruit-tree parts, together with a bibliography 
of related literature, is appended. 

The healing of praning wounds, W. G, Beieuley (Minn. Sort., 47 (1919), Wo. 
4, pp. 146-152, fips. 7). — An extensive study was made of pruning wounds on 
apple trees in the Minnesota Experiment Station orchards and in several other 
orchards, including young and old trees as well as neglected and well-kept trees. 
Data are given showing the relation of size and treatment of wmunds to healing 
and the causes of failure to heal in well-made wounds. 

The results of the study show that there is very little variation in the per- 
centage of wounds healing on a basis of size of wounds, although larger wounds 
heal more slowly. The rate of wound healing was directly proportionate to the 
vigor of the tree. For all wounds examined, a general average of 93.7 per cent 
were healing. Of the wounds not healing, poor priinmg accounted for the failure 
of nearly B out of every 10. Out of 2,256 well-made wounds, only 17 failed to 
start hmliag. These failed chiefly from fire blight infection. Previous decay in 
wood and drying back of the bark caused a few failures. 
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A comparative study of protected and iiiipivdected wounds Indicated tMt 
protection with wax or paint is of little value unless tlie wound is well made and 
both wound and tools sterilized against disease. Paints and waxes often fail 
to prevent disease or decay, because infection may have reached the wound 
before the covering was applied. 

The author calls attention to the beneficial results found in other investiga- 
tions ill protecting the heartwood of large wounds with gas tar or liquid asphal- 
tiim to prevent decay while the relatively slow healing process is going on. 
These materials, however, should not be applied to the sapwood and cambium, 
as injury may result 

Decade records of OMo apple orchards, Il'o. 1, H. A. Gossakd (J/o. BuL Ohm 
Bta*, 4 (i919), Bo, 5, pp, 152-160, figs. d). — Long-continued spraying experiments 
were brought to a conclusion in 191S in three fairly representative Ohio orchards. 
This paper records cultural and marketing practices, as well as yield and finan- 
cial returns, for one of these orchards during a 10-year period. A record is also 
given of worminess in the orchard for each year under different spraying treat- 
ments. 

The constant high record of clean fruit maintaining tliroughout the decade 
iiidicates that maximum effectiveness in applying the sprays was reached by 
the third season with an average of 9S per cent of clean fruit. The average 
yield per acre for the 10-year period was approximiitely 234 bu. The average 
annual cost of production per acre, figured at a cost of 40 cts. per bushel, was 
and the annual net income per acre $100. Assuming that it costs 50 cts. 
per bushel to produce apples, as generally claimed among orchardists in Ohio, 
the net income per acre was about $80, indicating that even a good producing 
<jrchard does not offer the financial inducement sometimes put forth in orchard 
schemes. 

Pruning experiments with, peaches, M. xV, Bxake and C. H. Co'xr^OBS {Nem 
Jerseg Stas, BuL 326 {1917), pp, 5-88, pis. 16). — ^Experimental orchards were 
established ]>oth at llneiand and New Brunswick In 1912, with the view of 
comparing different systems of pruning as applied to varieties showing vary- 
ing habits of growth such as the spreading, open habit ; the compact spreading 
habit; and the upright habit of growth. The following five general forms of 
pruning w'ere studied: Pruning out only such twigs as may have died or 
branches that may have been broken by accident ; winter pruning to remove dead 
twigs, interfering and crossed branches and twigs, with a little top-thinning to 
prevent the formation of weak crotches and to admit sufficient light for the 
coloring of the fruit ; winter pruning similar to the above, accompanied by cutting 
back the leading branches and twigs from one-third to one-half of the previous 
season’s growth ; summer pruning in which any suckers or undesirable shoots are 
removed during the growing season, and all leading shoots are pinched back dur- 
ing June or July to encourage a compact growth of the tree ; and combined winter 
pruning and cutting back with summer pruning. xVlI of the trees were cut 
back to a height of IS in, wlien set, and the experiments in both orchards also 
included a comparative test of planting in dug holes as compared with holes 
made with dynamite. Measurements w’ere made of the total linear twig growlh 
and the circumference growlh of the trees during the first season i3rior to the 
assignment of various pruning treatments. These measurements, together with 
gi'owth data secured by different systems of pruning during the first tw^o seasons 
after planting, are here presented in tabular form and discussed. No definite 
conclusions as to the actual effect of the various pruning treatments are drawn 
at this time. 

Generally speaking, during the first season the trees at Vineland, wliere the 
soil is a sandy loam, averaged from about 200 to 350 in. more growth according 
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to the variety than at New Brunswick, wiiere the soil, is gravelly red shale loam. 
CoD.siderahle variation in total twig growdh was found to occur between im 
ilhiiliial trees at tiie close of the first season. This apparently had no iniliience 
upon the growth of the trees in the second season, for wiiereas between some 
groups an average difference of oO in. the first season wms appreciable in the 
second season, bet\veen other groups an average difference of 100 in the first 
season w'as not noticeable the second season. In both the Vineland and New 
Brunswick experiments the smaller the circumference in 1912 the greater the 
percentage increase in circumference in 1913. 

The data already secured indicate that permitting the development of 
branches, shoots, or suckers on the low^er part of the trunk during the growing 
season tends to increase the girth of the trunk more rapidly than w'here such 
growih is removed and where the trunk is longer and the branches higher 
above the ground. In the summer pruned treatments the shoots are removed 
from the trunk, giving in almost every case a greater twig grow^th to each inch 
increase in trunk circumference. In the no pruning and winter prnning treat- 
ments the twigs w^ere allowed to remain on the trunks, resulting in a narrow 
ratio of increase in trunk circumference to increase in twig growth. Where 
most of the growdh is made at the very top of the tree it will have proportion- 
ally less influence upon the circumference of the trunk near the ground. 

Summer pruning reduces the amount of the necessary thinning of twig 
gro%vth in winter, but increases the amount of clipping back clue to the in- 
crease in %igor of the secondary twigs on the leaders. The summer pruning of 
the combined winter and summer treatment reduced the pruning required in 
winter to about one-half at Vineland and from one-tliird to one-haif at New 
Brunswick as compared with the winter and cut back treatment. Pinching 
back the main twigs increases the number of secondary or side twigs. 

The summer pruning only treatment at Vineland made the greatest average 
total growili and the winter cut back treatment wns second. At New^ Bruns- 
wick the BO pruning treatment made the best total growth and the summer iprun- 
iiig only treatment was second. Summer pruning apparently did not affect or re- 
duce the amount of twig grow'th made by the trees during the second season. 
Of the various treatments the winter pruning without cutting back was the 
cheapest and the combined winter and summer pruning the most expensive. 
The data thus far secured indicate that varieties having an upright habit with 
numerous twigs and branches are more expensive to prune than varieties with 
spreading, open habit growth. 

Pollinatioii of the Bartlett pear, W.. P. Tufts (OaUfonila Sta, Buh $07 
(1919), pp, $69-490, $)• — results are given of pollination studies con- 

ducted during the three seasons 1916-1918, to determine the relative sterility 
or fertility of the Bartlett pear under both foothill and valley conditions in 
California. Tests w'ere made of suitable poUinizers for the Bartlett pear and 
the pollen viability of pears in general was also studied. The results of early 
investigators are briefly noted. 

The Bartlett w^as found to be self-sterile under foothill conditions and self- 
sterile to a limited degree under valley conditions. Since no cases of inter- 
sterility 'were found to exist between pear varieties it is concluded that any 
variety overlapping in blooming period with the Bartlett may be expected to 
be an efficient iwllinator. Pears resulting from cross-pollination did not appear 
to exhibit the same tendency to fall at the June drop as those resulting from 
self-poUinations. It is leeommended that all Bartlett orchards should be 
provided with facilities for cross-pollination, and pollinating agencies such as 
the honeybee should also be provided. A list of varieties pollinating the Bart- 
,tett successfully is given. 
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Beversion ” and resistance to big bud in black currants, A. H. Lees 
(Aiok Appl. BioL, 5 iJ918), Ko. i, pp. 11-21^ pis. 4, figs. 2). — A further contri- 
bution to the so-ealied reversion of black currants (E. S. E., 39, p. G46) leads 
the author to conclude that reversion is associated with and apparently caused 
by a check to the terminal growth through change of the terminal wood bud into 
either a big hud, a killed bud or blind hud, or a fruit bud. It may also' be 
associated udth aphis attack. It is characterized by four symptoms, “ running 
off” or dropping of the fruit, unusual amount of lateral wood gi*owth, sharp 
pointed leaves, and long, thin internodes. The mite resistance shown by 
varieties such as Seabrook Black is said to be due to the fact that in normal 
climates and seasons the mite kills the attacked growing point and tims starves 
itself. The form of reversion which occurs in young bushes before mite or 
aphis is present has not yet been accounted for. 

The pruning of young* vines, H. Dax^mas {Prog. Agr. et Tit. (Ei. VEsf- 
Ventre), 40 (lOW), Ao. 20, pp. 462-464^ figs. 2). — In the author’s experience 
short pruning or pruning back to basilary buds during the early years of the 
life of a vine promotes a iiiueh better distrilmtion of shoots, a better developed 
stock, and earlier bearing than the usual method of pruning back to short arms. 
The two methods of pruning are illustrated, and yield data are given for two 
vineyards of French vines growing on their own roots which came into satisfac- 
tory bearing at two years of age. 

Notes on some hybrid bearers, E. PfiE-LABY (Tie Agr. et Eurale, 8 {1918)^ 
No. 34f pp. 132, 133). — This comprises a brief i*eview relative to the fertility 
and production of various hjhrid grapes tested at the Toulouse Experimental 
Garden in 191S. 

The hybrid bearers in 1918 at the Toulouse Testing Garden, E. P^e-Laby 
(Tie Agn et RtmiJe, 8 (1918), Nos. 35^ pp. 144y 39, pp. 213, 216; 42, pp. 280, 

281; 43 , pp- 357-^59; 50, pp. 423-425 ). — ^Notes are given on the resistance of 
various hybrid grapes to disease, as well as on their general cultural value. 

The reconstitution in Champagne, G. Philipponxat (Eev. Tit., 50 (1919), 
Nos. 1285, pp. 97-103; 1286, pp. 113 - 120 ). — The results of experiments and ob- 
servations dealing with the reconstitution of phylloxera-infested vineyards in 
the Champagne district are here recorded, including data on the adaptability 
and affinity of various graft stocks employed in the work of reconstitution. 

Varieties of the Satsuma orange, L. B. Scott {€al. Citrogr., 4 (1919), No. 7, 
pp. 176, 199, figs. .}). — A further contribution on varieties of the Satsuma orange 
occurring in the United States (E. S. R., 40, p. 342'), in which the author 
furnishes Information relative to various nurserj^men growing distinct varie- 
ties of the Satsuma orange. 

Some results from an expeidment with pruning as compared with no 
pruning of full bearing Washington navel trees, A. D. Shamel (CVd. Citrogr., 
4 (1919), No. 7, pp. 174 , 175, figs. 4). — The author presents yield data based on 
pruning operations conducted in a commercial orchard during the 5-year 
period 1914”1919. The data, which indicated that the pruning operations re- 
sulted In a total loss of about ?2 per tree for the entire period, are given 
chiefly with the idea of showing the undesirability of pruning in healthy and 
normal navel orange trees unless it is definitely known that such pruning will 
be beneficial instead of detrimental. It is not intended to discourage Judi- 
cious pruning by experienced and careful pruners. 

Improving the soil in a young orchard, J. A. Peizeb (Gal. Citrogr., 4 (1919), 
No. 8, pp. 202, 203i 226, figs. 6). — contribution from the California Citrus 
Substation, discussing methods of soil improvement in citrus orchards wi#i 
special reference to practices at the station, 
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[Cacao, coffee, tea, and rubber in Uganda], S, Simpson and T, D. Maitland 
(Ann. Rpt DeiJt Agr. Uganda, 1918, pp. 10^12, 17-23, 26, 29, 30, 33-36, 56-60).— 
Notes are giTen on cultural and variety tests, including also tapping experi- 
ments witii rubber, conducted in the Botanic Gardens at Entebbe and on 
various government plantations and estates. 

Cultivation of the Eobusta types of coffee, H. A. Beuteom (Dept. Agr. 
Ccijlon, Leaflet 10 (1918), pp. 6, pU. 2). — ^Practical suggestions are given on the 
culture of a number of varieties of coffee of the Eobusta type that have been 
tested by the direction of the Ceylon Department of Agriculture. 

Pruning experiments with young tea, E, A. Andeews (Indian Tea Assoc., 
Sol. Dept. Queirt. Jour., No. 4 (1918), pp. 129-132, pi. 1). — ^Data are given for the 
season 1917-18 of pruning experiments conducted at the Tocldai Experiment 
Station, Assam, with three varieties of tea. 

Beport of chief gardener, H. J. Mooee (Ann. Rpt. Oomrs. Queen Vietoria 
Niagara Falls Park, 32 (1917), pp. 24-29, pi. 1). — general report on ornamental 
planting operations in the Queen Victoria Niagara Palls Park System, including 
descriptive notes on varieties of hardy and semihardy primulas, all of which 
have been tested in the park for at least two season.s. 

[Delphiniums, myosotis, and annual poppies at Wisley, 1917] (Jour. Boy. 
Mart. Boc., 43 (1919), No. 2-3, pp. 4^2-487) .—Descriptions are given of varieties 
tested at Visley during 1917, including selected lists of meritorious varieties. 

The history of Ananas and Agave, S. Killekmann (Naturw. Wch^i&elir., SS 
(1918), No. 35, pp. 497-503, figs. 3). — A historical review of these genera, includ- 
ing references to cited literature. 

The dahlia (Missouri Bot. Card. Bui, 7 (1919), No. 4, pp. 41-46, pis. Cub 
tural notes on the dahlia, including a list of some of the best varieties for deco- 
ration and curting which were grouui at the Missouri Botanical Garden in 1918. 

The American rose annual, edited by J. H. McPaeland {Harrishurg, Pa.: 
Amer. Rme Boe., 1919, pp. 184, 3 ). — ^As in previous editions (E. S. 

E., 39, p. 244) the annual for 1919 contains a report of the activities of the 
American Bose Society for 1918, notes progress on breeding and variety testing 
and other phases of rose growing, and contains numerous miscellaneous arti- 
cles on roses and rose growing in various countries. The partial list of roses 
introduce^l in America is revised to IMarch 10, 1919. 

27ew pillar rose, \Y. Van Fij:et (Jour. EercdUy, 10 (1919), No. 3, pp. 136- 
13S, figs, 2). — ^The author describes and illustrates a rose seedling developed at 
the Bell Experiment Plat, Glendale, Md., winch gives great pi'omise as a new 
hardy pillar or low-climbing rose. The seedling, wliich bears pure white blos- 
soms with prominent yellow stamens, is a result of applying pollen ,of a vigor- 
ous hybrid between the new Chinese Rosa sonUeana and R. setigera, the -tvild 
Michigan or Prairie rose, to the stigmas of an unusually hardy seedling of B. 
wk%urmmia that had the Tea rose Devoniensis as its pollen parent. 

Mildew-resistant roses; with some suggestions as to increasing their num- 
ber, W. Easlea (Jour. Roy. Mart. Boc., 43 (1919), No. 2S, pp. 253-260).— The 
author points out what various hybridists have already done toward breeding 
inIMew-res! slant roses, suggests lines of attack tvhich might result in increasing 
the number of resistant varieties, and appends a list of roses which have 
proved to be more or less mildewy-resisting. 

Hardy trees, shrubs, and flowers for Wisconsin homes, P. A. Aust {Univ. 
Wis. Agr. EM. Berr. Oirc. 112 (1919), pp. 15, figs. 6). — Suggestions and plans 
for laying out and planting the home 'grounds, including lists of trees, shrubs, 
and flowers. 
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Evergreens for the Northern Plains, C. Wedge (Ifinn, Sort., If! {Wltf}, So. 
o, pp. 203-209, fig. 1). — Summing up his experiments in growing evergreens in 
northern ]\Iiimesota, the author condutles that the trees best adapted to the 
plains are the evergreens that are found in the eastern footliills of the Eochies, 
especially the strains that grow on the detached groups and buttes, where 
they have become inured to the hardships of the plains throughout generations 
of natural selection. 

FOEESTEY. 

Iiflodern forestry, A. Kvbmjka {Modcrne Forsticirtscliaff. Vienna and Leip- 
z'ig: Frmiz^ Dcutlcke, 1918, pp. X-fl90, pi. 1). — treatise on the selection system 
of forest management, based primarily on the author’s successful experience 
on various private forests in carrying out the principles advocated by Wagner 
(E. S. E., 20, p. G45). A nioditieticion of Wagner’s method of regeneration is 
advocated, in that the author recommends felling-strips 30 to 50 meters broad 
ill coulisse-form arrangement, with a limited number of regeneration cuttings, 
wliereas Y'agner advocates the use of narrow border strips with many regen- 
eration cuttings. 

The subject matter is discussed under the following general headings : Prin- 
ciples of modern forest management; preparations for the installation of a 
natural working system with special reference to the selection-strip system; 
groti ing the most important timber species in the holes and gaps of the selec- 
tion strips; and the application of the selection-strip system in modern for- 
estry. 

Annual report of the State Forestry Board of the State of Minnesota for 
the year ending July 31, 1918, C. C. Aistbeews et al. (A'Wl Rpt State For- 
est rg Bd. Minn., 1918, pp. 19). — A review of the work of the hoard during the 
fiscal year 1917~1S, with its recommendations for the subse^iiient biennium. 
A report on The Eecent Forest Fires, by Vf. T. Cox, is included. 

Reports of the forest branch of the Department of Lands for the years 
ending December 31, 1917, and 1918, M, A, Gratngee (Rpt. Forest Branch 
Dept, Lands, B. 1917, pp. 11-26, figs. 3; 1918, pp. B7, fgs. Statistical re- 
ports of the work on land classification, yields in major and minor forest 
products, export trmle, forest fires, revenues, expenditures, etc., in British 
<;’oliiinbi:i are given for the calendar years 1917 and 1918, respectively. 

A forest policy for Louisiana, R. D. Foebes {Jour. Forestry, 17 {1919), So. 5, 
pp. 503-51 If . — ^As a result of 14 months’ study of Louisiana conditions, the 
author briefly classifies the lands of Louisiana from the standpoint of their 
t'alne for agriculture, live-stock iiroduction, and forest growth, and presents 
the I) reader phases of what he considers the proper state forest policy to he 
carried out by the State forester, working under the Commissioner of Gon- 
servatioii. 

How can the private forest lands be brought under forest management? 
W. N. Spaehawk {Jour. Forestry, 17 (1919), So. 5, pp. It.90-Ii96). — ^The author 
critically reviews plans already advocated for bringing about the practice of 
forestry on private lands, and presents a plan by which it is believed that 
the practice of forestiy^- on lands now in private ownership may be made en- 
tirely practicable. This plan is essentially a leasing system, wMch provides 
for the retention of private ownership with public operation. 

Public control of private forests in Horway, S. T. Daka {Jour. Forestry, 
17 (1919), So. 5, pp. 497-502). — A review of the Govemiaent policy with respect 
to private forests In Korway, with special reference to its bearing on the 
private forestry question in the United States. 
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Afforestation, J, Boyd {London: ir. ^ R. Ohamhers, Ltd,, 1918, pp, 40). —A 
dlseiission of afforestation problems in Scotland, witli special reference to na- 
tional afforestation on land purchased or rented for the purpose from the 
present owners. 

The realizable resources of German forests, G. Huftel (Les Bessources 
Beallsables des Forets Allemandes, Paris: Berger-Levratilt <f- Go, 11018], pp. 
15). — A brief statistical study of German forest resources. 

Present status of forest taxation in the XTnited States, M. K. McKay {Jour. 
Forest nj, 17 {1919), No. 5, pp. 472-489). — A discussion of recent Federal and 
State legislation dealing with forest taxation, including a summary of the laws 
concerning taxation of wooded lands in various States. 

Aerial photography and National Porest mapping, E. Thelen {Jour. For- 
estri/, 17 {1919), No. 5, pp. 515-522, fig. 1). — ^The author briefly outlines the 
manner of making aerial photographs and maps ; sketches the requirements of 
National Forest surveys and rec*onnaissance, and present methods of meeting 
the principal of these requirements; and discusses the possible value of aerial 
photography as an adjunct or supplement to these methods. 

A forest reconnaissance of the Delaware peninsula, E. Id. Haepeb {Jour, 
Forestry, 17 (1919), No. 5, pp. 546-555, fig. 1). — ^The results of a study of the 
vegetation of the Delaware peninsula, especially the trees, are here brought 
together as a preliminary forest census of the area, both as a contribution to 
our knowledge of the forest resources of the United States and also to depict 
some significant relations between soil and vegetation in an area wfliere differ- 
ences of topography and climate are practically eliminated. A method of tabu- 
lating forest resources where the fieldwork has not been sufficiently thorough 
to warrant one in assigning percentages to each species is also illustrated. 

A sketch of the forestry geography of Hew Jersey, E. 3^1. Harper {Bill. 
Geogr. Foe. Pliila., 16 (1918), No. 4i PP- 7-19, pis. 3, fig. 1). — A study of the 
original distribution of forest species in New Jersey. 

Micrography of the woods of Javanese trees, IV— V, J. W. Molx. and H. H. 
Janssonius {Mlhrographie des EoBcs der an f Java vorJeommenden Baumarten. 
Leyden : E, J. BrlU, rol. 3, 191//, pf. 4r PP- ^36, figs. 39 : rot 3, 1918, pt. 5, pp. 
337-764, figs. 4 (^)- — The present volume comprises the fourth and fifth parts of 
a report on the study of the wood anatomy of Javanese trees which the authoi*s 
have eondiicted since 1903. Some 20S species are described along the lines 
previously noted (E. S. E., So, p, 543). 

Analyses of some morphological characters of Bombay woody species from 
an ecological standpoint, L. J. Setcwigk {Indian Forester, 45 {1919), No. 4, pp. 
193-199). — analysis is given of the leaf apex, armature, and metlaals of seed 
dispersal of a number of evergreen, deciduous, xerophytic, and maiitime species. 

Coniferous trees, A. D. Webster {London: Gonstadle d Go., Ltd., 1918, pp. 
pJs. 28). — This work contains concise descriptions of the species and 
varieties of conifers, with the most recently approved nomenclature, a list of 
synonyms, and cultural notes. Chapters are also included which deal with the 
commercial aspect of conifers, quality and value of' British-growm coniferous 
timbers, conifers for various soils and situations, conifers of different char- 
acteristics, propagaUng conifers, enemies of conifers, etc. 

liignum-vitae, the vital wood, S. J. Eecoed {Sei. Anier. B%p., 88 (1919), No. 
2279, pp. 4, 5, 15, 16, figs. 8). — An account of the uses of lignum- vltse, with spe- 
cial reference, to its importance to the American Navy and merchant marine, 
and its present and future sources of supply. 

O'B a new species or form of Kucalyptns, C. Hall {Proc. Linn. Foe. N. 8. 
Wales, 45 (IBIB), pt. 4? PP- 747-749, pi. 1). — This comprises a botanical descrip- 
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tioii of a form of Eucalyptus, which has been designated Eucalyptus marstlcm 
n. sp., occurring in New South Wales. The appearance and structure of the 
wood as well as the character of oil obtained from this species are also 
described. 

The effect of lightning on Hevea, A. A. L.. Rutgees {Arch. R-uMercuIt. Wed- 
erland. Indie, S {1919), Wo. 4f PP* 163-171, 2 )ls, 11). — discussion, with illustra- 
tions, of various types of injury to Hevea rubber trees caused by lightning, 

DISEASES OE PLAHTS. 

Eeologicai conditions of development of parasitic fungi, J. BuvEfiNOY {Bui, 
Trimest, Boc, MycoT, France, 34 {1918), Wo, 1-2, pp, 8-26). — Of the three sections 
comprising this article, the first deals with altitude as related to the dis- 
tribution of parasitic fungi, including such significant factors as heat, light, 
and moisture ; the second with the virulence of rusts ; and the third with such 
biotic factors as the presence of other fungi and of insects. 

The Pyi'enees offer no obstacle to the spread of fungus diseases, although 
the study of disease fungi shows the existence of species adapted to mountain 
regions, to phi ins, or to both. The principal factor determining specialization 
appears to be insolation rather than temperature or humidity. Mountain species 
may be protected by strong coloration of the hosts or by that of their own 
spores, the less strongly pigmented .species of lower levels not being able to 
bear the more intense insolation at the greater altitudes. 

Some of the plant diseases that were especially serious this season, with 
suggestions (lotca Sta. Rpt, 1918, pp. 28, 29), — ^Notes are given on a number of 
plant diseases and suggestions are made for their control. It is stated that seed 
treatment with formaldehyde did not prove fully adequate for the control of 
wheat scab, but it is thought that coupling this treatment with the avoidance 
of the use of highly infected seed will prove practicable. Black chaff, another 
wheat disease, is reported as quite prevalent, hut it is thought from the record 
of disease surveys that not much damage need be anticipated from this source* 

Cedar apple rust is said to have been abundant, seriously damaging Wealthy 
apples, and the removal of red cedars near apple orchards is recommended. 

The late blight of potatoes was troublesome in the northeastern part of the 
State, and for the control of this disease thorough spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture is recommended. 

Plant disease survey and information service, H. H., Whetzel {Rpt, W. Y. 
State Food Sup. Com., 1917, pp. 45). — ^Tlie leader of this service reports that 
in addition to other work done, over 500 specimens of diseased plants have been 
examined. 

Prevention of insect pests and plant diseases (Rpt W. Y. State Food Com., 
1918, pp, lOS-110). — This is a brief statement of the work, chiefly informational 
and advisory, of the three experts on insect pests and plant diseases employed 
to assist farnieis and fruit gi*owers, their work being confined mainly to 
Wayne, Orange, and Cortland Counties. 

A quick method of eliminating seed-home organisms of grain, I. E. Mel- 
Hijs and L. L. Rhodes (Science, n, ser., 50 (1919), Wo. 1279, p. 21),: — ^From studies 
made on account of the injury to seed treated with hot formaldehyde, the 
authors have found that suspending the grain above the formaldehyde solution 
for about 20 seconds destroyed all the fungi in or on the seed, as well as the 
majority of the bacteria present. The formaldehyde solution used was 1 : 240, 
and it was raised to a temperature of from 98 to 99'' C. (208.4 to 210.2® F.). 
The short treatment did not injure the germinating capacity of the seed, while 
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tlie fungus flora was destroyed. It is believed tliat tMs metliod can be made 
practical for tbe control of scab and other seed-borne diseases of grain. 

Presoaking as a means of preventing seed injury due to disinfectants and 
of increasing germicidal efficiency, H. Bbaijn {Science, n, ser., 1^9 {1919), Mo. 
1275, pp, SJiJf, 555 ). — In tbe course of investigations of the bacterial black chaff 
disease of wheat, the autlior discovered a means of disinfecting without injur- 
ing the seed. This is accomplished by allowing the seed to absorb water for a 
definite period in advance of treatment. The wheat, after screening and removal 
of shriveled grains, is soaked for 10 minutes in water, drained, and kept moist 
for 6 hours, after which it is soaked for 10 minutes in formalin (1 : 400) , drained, 
covered for 6 hours, dried overnight, and planted. If copper sulphate is used, the 
presoaked seed are thoroughly wetted in the 1 : SO solution for 10 minutes, 
drained, and kept moist for 20 minutes, after which they are plunged for a 
moment in milk of lime, dried overnight, and planted. The effect of this method 
of seed treatment is said to be twofohl — first, seed injury is iirevented by dilu- 
tion of the disinfectant as it enters the presoaked tissues of the seed, and, sec- 
ond, the efficiency of the disinfectant on the pathogene is increased. 

The black chaff of wheat, E. F. Smith, L. R. Jones, and C. S. Reddy {Science, 
n. sen, 50 {1919}, Xo. 12S0, p. 48 ). — ^As a result of a study of black chaff of 
wheat, the authors w’ere struck with the resemblance of the organism causing 
this disease to that which is responsible for the bacterial blight of barley which 
lias been named Bacierium translueens (E. S. R., 38, p 548). Cross inoculations 
of the barley organism on wiieat either proved it noninfectiouKS or resulted in 
the production of small, nontypical lesions. On the other hand, inoculation 
experiments with the wheat organism showed that it was practically as pa- 
thogenic on barley as it is on wffieat Some minor cultural differences were 
observed, and it is believed that the wheat organism should be distinguished 
from that on barley. For the present the name B. transhieens umluJosvm is 
given it. 

This organism, which causes the black chaff disease of wheat, is said to pro- 
duce yellow or translucent stripes on the leaves, water-soaked or black stripes 
on the culms, and longitudinal, more or less sunken, dark stripes or spots on the 
glumes. The organism also attacks the kernels, especially at the base, causing 
them to be shriinkeu or honeycombed. ^Yhere the kernels are not directly 
attacked, their surface is liable to be affected from the diseased glumes. When 
the disease appears early and is severe, dwarfed heads are to result. In- 
fections have been obtained repeatedly on wheat leaves and glumes, and the 
disease is considered to be transmitted to the 5’oung seedlings through the wiieat 
kernels. 

The black chaff of wheat is known to occur in all the wheat States of the 
l^liddle West. 

Formaldehyde v. corrosive sublimate in treating cabbage seed (Iowa Sta. 
Rpt 1918, p. 27 ). — On account of unsatisfactory results in treating cabbage 
seed with formaldehyde, a test has been made comparing formaldehyde and 
corrosive stibliinate. It is reported that a solution consisting of 1 gni. corrosive 
sublimate in 1 qt. water has been found to do little injury to the seed and at the 
same time to kill the disease-producing organisms on the seed. 

Black spot of onion sets, F. L. Stevens and E. Y. Teue (lUinois Sta. But 
(1919), pp. S07-5S2, figs. 19 ). — Serious losses in storage are reported to have 
occurred 'in onions, particularly in onion, sets and especially in the white varie- 
ties. Examinations were made of onions and onion sets, and it was found that 
the white yaileties were affected to the extent of 60 to 80 per cent by the dis- 
ease' , fO'rmeriy' described under the name Vermimlana circimm. Three types 
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of disease are recognized, tlie most common one being tliat usually described 
and llgured as due to Yermicularia. This is cbaracteiized by the occurrenee on 
the dry outer scales of the bulbs of circular black spots 15 to 25 mm, in diameter. 
The second type of the disease is said to occur on the dry outer scales, but it 
is usually limited to the upper part of the bulb. It is distinguished from the 
first type bj” the invasion of the fungus starting at the top of the bulb and usu- 
ally stopping with the drying of the scales before the equatorial region is 
reached. It is thought that this type probably results from infection through 
wounds caused in removing the tops. The third type of the disease is manifest 
in the bulb scales while still succulent and juicy. The chief manifestation is 
said to be the formation of tubercles or warty growths. This form of the dis- 
ease often remains progressive until the scales dry and inhibit further pr<)gress, 

A study was made of the various p>hases of the fungns, and it has been deter- 
mined that the conidial form belongs to the genus Yolutella. The name T. cir~ 
cinauH is given it. The perithecial stage has been determined, and is described 
as CleUtotlieeoims cirehians n. g. and sp. 

It has been ascertained from observations that moisture favors the develop- 
ment of the fungus, and it is suggested that onion sets be dried as rapidly and 
thoroughly as possil)le after they have been harvested. Artificial drying in rooms 
properly equipped for the purpose is considered the most promising method for 
checking the progress of this disease and reducing losses from rot 

Potato insect and disease control, W. H. Ranhin {Rpi. N, T. State Food 
Sup, €om,y 1917, pp, 30~-S6 ), — An account is given of preliminary work and com- 
munity, individual, and demonstration spraying, with results therefrom. 

Leaf roll and mosaic of potatoes, L H. Yogel (Proc, Ah T. State Potato 
Asmc,, 1918, pp, 21-2J}), — Leaf roll was somewhat generally distributed during 
tbe previous season, the number of infected plants found in hills inspected 
ranging from 0 to SO per cent, with an average of about 25 per cent. It 
seems to occur in all varieties, some developing the disease apparently as a 
response to the influence of unfavorable environment. Certain climatic con- 
ditions are important predisposing causes, among which warmth and dryness 
are prominent. 

Mosaic was quite generally distributed In 1918, tlie degree of infection also 
ranging between 0 and SO per cent with a corresponding reduction in yield. 
Data which are mentioned are said to indicate that the percentage of mosaic 
infection from the same strain is about the same in Korthern as in Southern 
States. Experiments are in progress bearing upon the possible agency of 
insects in the spread of the disease. 

The most rapid progress in the elimination of either disease is said to be 
attained by employing a seed plat as a source of seed for field planting. 
The proper management of the seed plat is indicated. 

A new method of treating seed potatoes for scab {Iowa Sta. Rpt, 1918, p. 
27). — ^A method of treating seed potatoes with formaldehyde is descrihed in 
which the potatoes are soaked from S to 5 minutes in a solution composed of 
2 pints formaldehyde in 80 gal. water, the solution being held at 122° F. 

In order to facilitate handling in large quantities, a machine has been de- 
vised by which the potatoes are drawn through the hot solution on an endless 
chain. This machine has proved efficient for treating 100 hu. an hour. 

Potato spraying profitable {Iowa Sta. Rpt 1918, p. 38), — ^As a result of 
spraying experiments covering a period of five years, spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture is recommended. Five applications are said to have given an . in- 
crease ill yield of 17 per cent, three .applications proved not to be sufficient, 
and seven represented a diminishing .net return. 
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preparation, Burgundy mixture, for example, prepared by pouring copper sul- 
phate into soda having very clifterent composition and properties from that 
involving the reverse process. The qualities of several liquids tested are dis- 
cussed, as are various periods more or less favorable to the success ot fungicidal 
applications ; the relative efficacy of acid, alkaline, and neutral sprays and of the 
constituents lime, soda, and carbon dioxid; the signihcance of a difference In the 
physical, associated with an apparent similarity in the chemical, composition 
of the precipitate ; the production and significance of adherence by different de- 
vices; and the effect of concentration. 

It is concluded that Burgundy prepared by slow or rapid pouring of either 
main component into the other, with or without rapid . stirring, gives practi- 
cally the same results whether the reaction be acid, alkaline, or neutral, but that 
vhen the precipitate has changed from blue to greenish-yellow and has passed 
into the globular state it is almost without effect on downy mildew. This change 
is iooi*e or less rapid according to the tempei'ature and reaction of the mixture 
and other complicating circumstances, such as the presence of carbon dioxid 
and the adherence of fine crystals to the leaves. 

Bordeaux is fully as efficacious as Burgundy mixture against downy mildew. 
It is clalineil that the occasional burning of leaves by the use of neutral or alka- 
line Bordeaux mixture is due to the fact that the lime reacts with .the copi^er 
compound to form copper carbonate. 

A consideration of [carnation] yellows, E. M.. IX, Lamkf.y (Proe, Amei\ Car- 
mtkm Boe,, 2$ (1917), pp, 25-35 ), — In a discussion of carnation yellows it was 
stated that diseased plants show closure of the stomata, reduction in quantity 
or quality of diastasie resulting in starch accumulation, and excessive produc- 
tion of oxidase which interferes with certain physiological functions. Other 
internal changes are mentioned as being under investigation. Suggestions on 
the improvement of the general situation in regard to yellows include control 
and improvement of environmental conditions, mainly wuth a view to preven- 
tion, and emx?loymeiit of strictly healthy plants to furnish cuttings. It is noted 
that a few plantf of the cuttings of 1915 seedlings have become badly yellowed. 
The suggestion is made that these plants may have acted In a wuiy analogous to 
the behavior of human carriers of disease. 

mommo zooiogy— entomology. 

Mutanda ornithologica, YII, H. C. Oberholser (Proe. BioJ. Soe. Wash,, 32 
{1919), pp. 127, 

The status of the genus Geiitron 3 rs: Baird, H. C. Obeeholser {Proc. Biol. 
Soe. Wa^h., 32 (1919), p. i^i). 

The proper name for Bimicola platyrhyncha, H. G. Obeeholseb (Proc. Biol. 
Soe. Wash., 32 {1919), p. I 4 O). 

The taxonomic position of the genus B-amphalcyon, H. G. Obeeholseb 
(Proc. Biot Boc. Wash., 32 (1919), p. I 40 ). 

The generic name of the rook, H. G. Obekholsee (Proc. Biol, Boc, Wash,, 32 

(1919), p. im. 

The status of the submenus Sieherocitta, H.. O. Obeeholseb {Proo, Biol. Boc. 
Wmh., S2 (1919), pp. 

Spizella arhorea the proper name for the tree sparrow, H. 0. Obeeholseb 
(Pmo. Biot BO 0 . WmJi., S2 (1919), p. 139). 

Methods in entomological field experimentation, W. P. Flhsit, C. P. Turner, 
and L J. Umm (four. Bern. Ent,, 12 (1919), Wo. 2, pp. 178-183, pi 1). 

Organization for insect suppression, A. P. Buroess (Jour, Eeon, Ent,, 12 
(imm, Wo, 2, pp, 133-141}, 
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The value of crude arsenious oxid in poison bait for cutworms and grass- 
hoppers, J. J. Davis {Jour, Econ. Bnt., 12 {1010), Mo. 2, pp. 200-203 ). — This is 
a brief siimiaary of tests made by entomologists in various parts of the cwntry 
of finely powdered crude arsenious oxid obtained from a Ylontana copper 
smelter, a test of which on the army worm has been previously noted (E. S. E., 
39, p. 301). Good results were obtained in its use against grasshoppers and 
cutworms. The author considers it a satisfactory and reliable substitute for 
Paris green at about one-seventh the cost. Only the powMered grade is 
recommended. 

Sulphate of ammonia as an insecticide, E. D. Colon {Porto Blco Dept. Agr. 
Sta, Circ. IB {1919), Spanish Ed,, pp. 3-6; Eiigar IXcio YorkJ, 21 (1919), Ko. 1, 
pp. 396, 117), — ^.Yttention Is called to the insecticidal properties of sulphate of 
ammonia when it is applied to soil Infested vdth the white grubs wdiicli attack 
sugar cane. The author ciuotes from a report by Illingwoith^ of observations 
of its use ill Australia. 

[Report of the] department of entomology, H. C. Seitdrin {South Dakota 
Sfa, Rpt. 191S, pp. 18-21. This report deals with investigations that have been 
conducted with the web spinning sawfly {Neurotoma inconspicm) and the 
common field cricket (GrpIIus ahbreviatiis) . 

W. inconspicua wms found to be highly parasitized by a tachinid, said to 
represent a new genus and species, which destroyed from 40 to 60 per cent of 
the larvse at times. Liquid sprays consisting of lead arsenate 2 lbs. to 25 gal. 
of wateu* or a 5 per cent kerosene emulsion are said to be the most satisfactory 
control measures. 

In the experimental destruction of G. aVbreviatus in alfalfa fields at Capa, 
poison baits, consisting of (1) bran 25 lbs., blackstrap molasses 2 qts., 6 oranges, 
and u'ater 4 gal., and (2) fresh horse manure 25 lbs., blackstrap molasses 2 qts., 
6 oranges, and water 4 gal., gave very satisfactory results. 

Notes on some little-known pests of red clover, G. W. Herrick and J. B. 
E)etwileii {Jour. Econ, Ent., 12 {1019), Ko. 2, pp. 206-209, figs, 3). — The notes 
iKTc presented relate to the lesser clover leaf weevil {PJigtonomns mgrirostris) , 
the clover head weevil {P. meles), and the clover Tychius (Tijchkis 'picirostris) . 

Internal disease of cotton bolls in the West Indies, II, W. Nowell {West 
Indian BnJ,,A7 (1918), No. 1, pp. 1-26, fig . 1 ). — ^Tlie author reports a continua- 
tion of studies previously noted (E. S. B., 39 p. T54), referring chiefly to condi- 
tions in St Vincent late in 1917 and to the activities of bugs other than Dgsderctis 
spp., more particularly to those of the green bug {Ne^^ara riridula). He states 
that the control measures employed against the cotton stainer have reduced the 
trouble to negligible proportions over large areas of that island, although in 
some localities severe infestations by the green bug and pea chink (Edessa 
medltaJjunda) were found worthy of study. 

Punctures of the bolls by bugs, in particular the green hug, cotton stainers. and 
the leaf-footed bug, and resulting injury to the seeds, check growth of the lint, 
and cause drying or shedding of young bolls. Experiments on the effect of con- 
fining bugs from known food plants on previously protected bolls give evidence 
that the pimctures^’by the green bug readily cause infection with the fungi of 
internal boU disease, but only w’hen the bugs are transferred from infected 
plants. The same observation was made in the case of the pea chink. 

limportaiit foreign insect pests collected on imported nursery stock' in. 
1918, B. R. Sasscee (Jotir. Econ. Ent ., 12 (1919), No. 2, pp. 133-136), — A brief 
account is given of the more important species intercepted. 

^Queensland Agr. Jour., 10 (1918), No. 0, pp. 258, 259. 
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Experiments witli poison baits against grasshoppers, D. A. Bicker {Jour. 
Bcoiu Fnt., 12 {1919), Ao. 2, pp, 194~200). — ^This is a report of experiments con- 
ducted in the vicinity of Janesville, Wis., where the red-legged locust, Mclanoplus 
atlanis, and JI* Hvitattiis occurred in greatest numbers and nearly ail were 
almost mature at the time of the experiments. 

In the tests of the attractiveness of different baits based upon the standard 
formula, apples and bananas when used alone or with molasses were as at- 
tractive as, or slightly more so than, lemon fruit or lemon extract. Apples and 
molasses gave practically the same results as lemon fruit and molasses, while 
lemon fruit and salt gave practically the same results as molasses and salt, but 
both were slightly less effective than the first two combinations. Salt alone 
seemed to give slightly better results than molasses alone. In all cases bananas 
showed as good I'esults as lemon fruit and seemed to give a heavier early 
mortality. 

In determining the period of attractiveness of different fruits, it was found 
that citrus fruits become flat within a day or two after application, whereas 
the noncitrus fruits increased in odor and attractiveness as fermentation pro- 
gressed, It was found that the young hoppers responded better toward the more 
odorous bait. 

In tests of the comparative value of different arsenicals it was found that 
wherever crude arsenious oxid -was used in a direct comparison with Paris 
green, as was the case in 6 experiments in which applications covered approxi- 
mately 65 acres, very little choice could be found, both Avorldng vith nearly the 
same rapidity and being equally effective. Calcium arsenate xised in 4 ex- 
X)eriments in direct competition with both Paris green and crude arsenious oxid 
gave equally as good results. The addition of lemon extract to tlie standard 
formula made a much more odorous bait and proved effective at the usual rate 
of application, while the standard bait used at the rate of from 6 to 8 lbs. per 
acre gave efficient results. It is pointed out that the rate of apxflication ap- 
pears to depend upon the infestation and attractiveness of the bait. 

Grasshopper control in Kansas, G. A. Dean, E. G. Kelly, and A, L. Ford 
(Jour, Eeon, Ent, 12 {1919), No, 2, pp. 213-217, pi, 1). — K brief report of work 
carried on during one of the worst grassliox>per outbreaks in the hi»story of 
Kansas, which took in the summer and fail of 1918. 

Palinodes prsestans and its prey, A. K. Oaitdell {Proc, Ent, Boc. Wash., 21 
(1919), No. 2, p. 4^), — Capnobotvs fulipinosus, an orthopteran, is said to have 
been captured by P. prwstam, a wmsp wliich is scarcely one-third the length 
of its prey. 

Deaf hoppers injurious to apple trees, F. H. Lathrop (Ncid Xorfy Etaic Sta. 
But 4ol (1918), pp. 185-200, pis. 4, ftps. 2). — ^Among the serious insect enemies 
of the apple in Kew Xork State are the three species of small leaf hoppers 
here reported upon by the author, namely, the apple leaf hopper, Empoasca 
uniealor, and Empoa rosm. 

Contrary to certain recorded observations the apple leaf hopper, of which 
two generations were observed, hibernates largely, if not exclusively, in the 
adult stage. On the other hand, E. tmioolor spends the winter in the egg stage 
and is single brooded ; E, rosw overwinters in the egg stage, largely on roses, 
although a few eggs are i}laced on apples, and hasAwm generations. These 
species differ considerably in feeding habits, the apide leaf hopper obtaining 
its food almost exclusively on tender terminal growth and causing a character- 
istic curling of the foliage, while E, remte and E. unieolor feed largely on 
older leaves and may be found on young and older apple trees, M. rosw being 
more abundant on older trees' and E. wmmlor on the younger trees. The leaves 
,,/::*.ttacked by these two species di^lay white stippling on the ui^per surfaces. 
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In experiments witli leaf hoppers as carriers of fire blight (BacUtus amylov- 
orous), positive results were obtained with the apple leaf hopper but no infec- 
tions were noted in similar efforts with the other species. 

A iiimii)er of natural enemies were observed, iindiiding Anagrus armafus 
which x>arasitizes ilie egg. Control measures consist chiefly in protection 
tiiroiigli spraying with soap an<l iiieotin mixtures to coml>at the younger 
nymphs. The destruction of weed.s which harbfu* the inse<-*ts serves as a supple- 
mentary measure. 

*Tii a series of spraying tests in which soap, nicotin, and kerosene emulsion 
were also compared, a high degree of effectiveness was indicated for a spray- 
ing mixture of nieotiii sulphate 1 pint, lump lime 00 lbs., copper sulphate 4 lbs., 
»ancl water 100 gal.” 

The life histories as observed at the station are illustrated in the following 
diagram (fig. 2) : 
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Fig. 2. — Diagram of life* histories of leaf hoppers injurious to apple trees as observed 

at Geneva, N. Y. 


Leaf hoppers injurious to apple trees, F. H. Lathrop (Xeic Tork State Sta, 
BiiL JfSl, popular ci. {1918), pp, S-6, fig. 1). — ^A popular edition of the above. 

A new genus for Tettigonia trifasciata (Homoptera; Buptergidse), W. L. 
McAtee {Proc\ Biol Soe, Wash,, 32 (1919), pp. 121-12S, figs, 2). 

Preliminary key to the Nearctic species of Eupteryx (Homoptera; Euptery- 
gidae), W. L. McAtee (Ent. News, SO (1919), No, 7, pp. 182-186). 

Some studies on the eggs of important apple plant lice, A. Petebsox (Nao 
Jersey Stas. BuL S32, pp. 5-~63, figs. 17). — This detailed report of investigations 
on the structure, behavior, and susceptibility of, the eggs of three important 
apiiidids found on apple trees (Aphis arenm, the apple apliis, and A. sorM) is 
siiminarized in part as follows: 

A morphological study of the eggs of these three apple plant lice “ shows two 
distinct layers in the eggshell, an outer semitransparent layer w’'hieli is soft 
and glutinous w^hen the egg is deposited, 'but hardens and becomes somewhat 
tough (maybe brittle) and impervious upon long exposure to weather, and an 
inner, soft, elastic, membranous, black layer. A third layer, thin and mem- 
branous, may he seen about the nymph when it starts to emerge. This skin is 
probably the first exuvium, since it is shed by the nymph as it emerges. 

“ Under out-of-door conditions the outer layer of the egg usually splits^ along 
the dorsomesal line a number of days (2 to SO or more for A. avenm) before 
the nymph emerges. So far as observtHl under greenhouse conditions the eggs of 
all three, species split their outer covering at least a few hours before the pig-', 
mented layer is severed, 'In 1918 the first e-ggs of 'A. avmm with split 'Outer 
' 1S2688®— 19 ^5 
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coTeriiigs were seen on February 15, and when the first nymphs emerged, on 
Mareli 21, approximately 95 per cent of the normal live eggs (45-50 per cent 
of the eggs were dead) had split their outer semitransparent covering. 

These observations on the morphology and behavior of the egg coverings 
show conclusively that the egg is not a hard _ resistant body, and that it goes 
through a critical change x>revioiis to the emergence of the nymph. It is in the 
midst of this critical period that the egg is most susceptible to evaporating 
factors and certain contact insecticide>s. 

“The outer semitransparent layer of the egg is somewhat impervious to water; 
coosefiueiitly, the ^vater content of the embryo does not undergo very .ranch 
evaporation in moist -weather, or in other words, vdieii low evaporating fac- 
tcirs exist, such as high humidity, low tcmperatiire, and rn*obabiy small wind 
velocity. The outer laj'er, however, is n<jt entirely imxjervious, for extreme 
drought will cause the vast majority of the eggs to shrivel and never hatch. 
In other words, low luimldity, high temperature, and probably air velocity 
undoubtedly bring about a greater evaporation of the water content of the 
embryo, and thus destroy the living form. The inner pigmented (black) lay- 
er of the egg is not an efficient protector against evaporation. Numerous and 
varied experiments at the labtmatory and observations made on the per- 
centage of hatched eggs, of A. aretur during the past two totally different 
seasons, 1917 and 1918, show conclusively the pervious nature of this layer. 
The eggs are most susceptible to evaporating factors and contact Insecticides 
the latter part of Xlarch, or in other words, when the greatest number shows 
11 split outer layer, and this occurs when the first nymphs start to emerge. 

“Experiments conducted in the laboratory under controlled percentages of 
moisture and also experiments where similar eggs of A, avenw were kept 
out-of-doors during the critical period (February 15 to March 31, and espe- 
cially important March 15 to March 31) in 1917 which was wet, while in 
1918 this period was dry, show unite conclusively that the percentage of 
hatched eggs is much higher in a low evaporating environment than in a 
high evaporating medium. 

“Contact insecticides probably prevent the egg from hatching in several 
ways. From a physical viewpoint some substances tend to harden the outer 
semitransparent shell (lime-sulphur) and this makes it impossible for the 
nymphs to split the hardened layer. This hardening effect may be due to 
desiccation* Desiccating substances may also remove the water content of 
the embryo within, especially if applied after the outer layer has split. Other 
substances soften and disintegrate the outer imperious layer (crude car- 
bolic acid and cresols) and thus expose the inner pigmented layer to evapo- 
rating factors. The above physical reaction of contact insecticides on eggs of 
aphids may be important, but it is probable that the toxic effect upon the 
embryo of various contact insecticides is more important. So far, no tech- 
niQue has ' been found which will determine the penetrative ability of the 
vaiioiis chemicals used. . . . 

can', safely' recommend as a control measure for aphids a delayed dor- 
mant s^ray of lime-sulphur (1:8 or 1:9) combined with nicotin (blackleaf 
"40)' 1:500. The -combined spray kills 98 to IW per cent of all the eggs that 
are^ eb&ted and' will also kill all the newly hatched nymphs, provided 'they are 
hlt;wt:th:'the spray."' Dormant lime-sulphur (1:9) by itself will kill a 'large 
'(90' per- cent or better) of the eggs, but 'not enough to rely upon it 
aloud.;, Furtfeermore, lime-sulphur alone 'will kill only a small i>ercentage ' of the 
newly" hiitoh^ iiyih|shs 'i-f they have made their appearancet Therefore, a '-com- 
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tuned spray is bcdter, fur it will kill a jjreater percentage of eggs and ail the 
nymphs. The time of appiicatirm is important.” 

The best results can be obtained **l>y delaying the dormant spray mitil the 
fruit bu<]s start to. sweli and when they first show green. At this stage the 
eggs of the oat aphis (A. aveme) will be hatching, while tlie eggs of the rosy 
aphis (A. -soiAi') and the green apple aphis {A. ponii) will not hatch for 7 to 
14 days later. The dormant spray will not Injure swollen fruit buds or those 
showing short projecting tips of leaves, while a dormant spray applied when 
the leaves are distinct and separated will burn tiie foliage of most varieties. 
Also, the recently emerged nymphs of the aphids will conceal themselves to a 
large extent between the separateil leaves, and it will be impossible to hit all 
of them with a contact spray.” 

Vegetable plant lice, T. J. Headlee, (Ae^.a Aeney HUiii, Cire, 101 (i,9iP), pp. 

id), — This is a popular summary of informatioo on the more Im- 
portant aphid enemies of vegetables in New Jersey. Of the 94 species recognized 
as affecting various plants within the limits of the J^tate 1*2 are known as ene- 
mies of vegetable crops of which 7, known to be seriously and at times severely 
injurious, are here considered, namely, the pink and green aphis of the potato 
{Macrosiphtini solanifolli) , the green peach aphis, the green pea louse (JL 
the bean louse (ApMs rnmids), the cabbage aphis, the false cabbage aphis 
(A. pmdobrmUcw) , and the melon aphis. 

Control of plant lice or aphis, F. H. Chittefdeh {Potato Map,, 1 {1919) ^ Ao. 
11, pp. 10, d). — A brief discussion of. the plant lice that jittaeh the potato, 

in which it is pointed out that the spinach aphis is commoner and more impor- 
tant than the pink and gween aphid. The author recommends the use «>f nieotin 
sulphate (40 per cent) | pint, laundry or fish-oil soap 2 lbs., and water 50 gal. 

A MelapMs from moss, A. C. Bakek {Enf. Xcics. 30 {1019), No. 7, pp, 194- 
106, fig, X }, — species reared from moss fouml infested with an aphid at 
Springfield, W. Va., is described as Mela phis minutus n. sp. 

The identity of Smynthnrodes betas Westwood, A. 0. Baker (Proe. Enf. 
Eoe. Wadi., 21 (1919), No. 2, pp. fig. 1 ). — ^The author concludes that 

S. betw, described by WesUvood in 1S40, Is distinct from our American beet 
aphid and that it shoiiM be known a>s Forda 

All uiidescribed species of Dryopea inlurious to Fhyllostachys, A., C. Baker 
iProc, Eiit. Eoc. Wash., 21 {1919), No. o, pp. IO 4 -IO 6 , fig. 1). — A plant louse 
tVmnd to attack the roots of Phyllostachys at YaiTOw, Md., is described as 
Drgopcu morrisoni n. sp* 

A report on a collection of Goccidae from Argentina, ■with descriptions of 
apparently new species, H. Morrison (Proc, Ent. Eoe. Wadi., 21 (1919), No. 

pp. 63-01, ph, 4). — ^Twenty-one species of Ooccid^e are hei'e recorded from 
Argentina, of which 7 are described as new. 

Studies on the dry cleaning process as a means of destroying body lice, 
E. H. Hutchison and W. B. Fierce {Proc. Ent. Eoc. Wash., 21 (1919), No. 1, pp. 
8-20 ). — “The open rotary washer system of dry cleaning, when done accord- 
ing to the specifications quoted, is entirely effective in destroying both the ac- 
tive stages and the eggs of body lice and has additional advantages in ^ the 
cleansing of the garments ^ and absence of shrinkage. The high temperature re- 
quired fin the drying tumbler wms found to be essential for the destriictlon of 
the eggs. The wash and rinse in gasoline are effective in destroying active 
stages but a large percentage of the eggs will survive this part of the process. 
Gasoline itself is 'Of no value as an ovicide ; 18.7 per cent of the eggs in one t.est 
'hatched after 54 hours* immersion in gasoline. 
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“Ail attempt to find a wasMng formula which of itself would be effective 
without depending on the high temperature of the drying tumbler was not suc- 
cessful, aitlioiigli results of one experiment 'with benzol, 80.5° B. indicated that 
the oil could be ii>se(l for this pui'pose, if infested garments were soaked 2 to 4 
hours before washing. xV preliminary soaking in kerosene or in a 52° kerosene- 
gasoline mixture followed by washing in gasoline was found in laboratory 
tests to he ineffective. 

“Laboratory tests wuth a series of oils showed that benzol (30.5°) killed 
after 2 to 4 hours* iiuniersion; kerosene (44°) killed within 10 minutes; gaso- 
line-kerosene mixtures (4S and 52°) killed after 15 minutes; a 56° mixture did 
not kill within 17 hours. Gasoline did not kill all eggs after 54 hours’ immer- 
sion. When immersion in any of the heavier oils was followed by a rinse 
in gasoline hatching occurred. Gasoline-soap emulsion was found to have little 
killing effect on eggs even after 30 minutes’ immersion.” 

Hotes on Biacrisia virglnica, 1. D. Mitchell (Ent. ^ews, 30 (1919) ^ No, 7, 
pp, i.9i~i.94). — The author reports observations made of the yellow bear cater- 
pillar in Calhoun and Victoria <Mumies, Tex. In the summer of 1917, it was 
found feeding over all of Victoria County on various species of plants and 
shrubs, of which 36 are listed, and on cultivated plants, including cotton, corn, 
cantaloup, alfalfa, peanuts, and all garden crops, 

Tlie damage which it caused to cotton in the tw^o counties in 1918 through 
stripping of the leaves is claimed by farmers to be from 25 per cent to total 
destruction, and in one field of 65 acres in Calhoun County visited by the author 
the destruction was complete. 

In rear lugs by the author a large percentage of the caterpillars were de- 
stroyed by a fungus caused by Entomoplitkora aniicw, Eremotylus arotim was 
the only parasite reared; When very young the caterpillars can be killed by 
the appilcatiou of 3 lbs. of Paris green and 5 lbs. of lime made into 50 gal. of 
spray, but when the caterpillars have reached a large size no poison or repel- 
lents seem to iiave any effect on them. 

‘ The work in the Bnited States against the pink hollworm, W. D. Bluntee 
{Jotir, Ecoth ATit, 12 (1919), No, 2, pp, 166-175 ), — ^A detailed account of the 
w’ork by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, a bulletin relating to which by 
the author has previously Ijeeii noted (E. S. R., 39, p, 764). 

The European corn borer and its control, S. Cl Vixal and D. J. Caft'bey 
Sfo, BuL 189 (1919), pp. 71, 14). — This is a detailed report 

based upon investigations conducted by the aiitlnu’s and a review of the litera- 
ture, Including data presented in the preliminary account by Vinal previously 
noted (E. S. R., 39, p, 62). The investigations reported in the present bulletin 
w'ere conducted by the station in cooperation with the Bureau ^ of Entomology 
of the tr. S. Bepartinent of Agricnlture. 

Ep to Koveiuber, 191S, the European corn borer had become established in 
an area of about 320 square miles, comprising 84 towns, immediately west, 
north, and northwest of the city of Boston. A colony had also been found 
near Schenectady, X as. noted by Felt (E. S, E., 41, p. 60). A list is 
given of 83 plants attacked of which corn is its favorite host, all parts except 
the fibrous roots being attacked. 

“The economic injury to corn consists of the following; (1) Injury to tassel 
w%icli results ip. poor fertiffzation, (2) injury to stalk which reduces vitality 
of plant,, (3) . injury to stalk which causes breaking over of plant, (4) injury 
to. stalk which indirectly affects the ear by cutting off its supply of nutriment, 
(5) injury 'to, ear which directly affects the yield, (6) injury to the silk of 
.. „.the ear^ ■which results ,in poor fertilization. 
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‘‘ A maxiimxm of IIT full-grown European corn borer laiwiB liave been taken 
from one corn plant and Bll full-grown larvxe were dissected fi^oin a single 
liill of com containing four plants. The average number of larvm dissected 
from 75 corn plants, taken at random in the same field, was 40. This is at 
the rate of 1,050,640 larvm per acre of corn. Ab many as 15 were found at- 
tacking a single ear of sweet corn. Field counts made in infested cornfields 
showed that frequently as high as 100 per cent of the ears were ini'ested. 

The other economic plants mentioned as hosts of the European corn borer 
are attacked by the insect only in the absence of corn, or as a result of 
their nearness to corn in badly' infested fields. The wild plants inentioned 
as hosts of the insect, are attacked only in the absence of corn, and are not 
economically important except that they serve as intermediate hosts for the 
multiplication of the pest. 

“There are two generations of the insect each year. The nearly full-gi‘own 
second generation larvjB pass the winter in a dormant condition within their 
tunnels, and resume feeding with the approach of warm w^eather in the spring. 
They pupate about the middle of May. The pupal period lasts about 17 days, 
and moths emerge the first w'eek of June to deposit eggs for the first genera- 
tion, A maximum number of 727 eggs wms deposited by a single second gen- 
eration female in life history cages, and the average number deposited by a 
single female was 337 eggs. These eggs are deposited in masses from 5 to 
about 50 eggs, on the tiiulersides of the leaves of the host plant. The first 
generation larvm hatch in about 7 days and reach their full gi’owth in about 
44 days. They pupate within their larval tunnels, and the pupal period lasts 
about 9 days. The moths emerge about the middle of July and deposit eggs 
for the second generation. A maximum number of 903 eggs w^as deposited by 
a single first generation female in life history cages, with an average num- 
ber per female of 545 eggs. The second generation larvm hatch in about 
6 days and are nearly full growm by winter.” 

The natural enemies mentioned include four tachinld parasites, namely, 
Masieera myoidea^ Exorista pyste, E, nigripalpis, and Fhorocem erect 
reared from the larvrn, and t^vo hymenopterous parasites, namely, (Pimpla) 
Epiurus ptcropliori and (Ichneumon) Amhlytelcs hreviciuctor, from the 
pupfB. The percentage of parasitism by any of these species is very small. 

“Burning the plants containing the overwintering larwe, any time during 
the period from the middle of October to the middle of the next May, is the 
most effective control method now known. Other methods, applicable under 
certain c*onditions, for destroying infested plants are placing in manure or 
compost, in a silo, burying deeply in the soil, or feeding directly to live stock, 
preferably shredded or chopped fine.” 

The European corn borer problem, D- J. Caffhet (Jour. Emm Ent,, M 
{1919}, No. i, pp. 92-10B}. — This account is based upon data presented in the 
bulletin above noted. 

The European com borer: A menace to the country's corn crop, D. X 
Caffeey (17. 8. Dept. Agr., Farmers* But lOJ/fl (1919), pp. 28, figs. This 

is a popular summary of information based on the investigations reported 
in the bulletin noted above, 

A new species of Bueeulatrix injurious to hollyhocJk, A. Bijsck (Froc. 
Ent, 8oe. Wash,, 21 (1919), No. 5, pp. 109, 110 ). — Bueeulatrix altlmw, which 
'Appears to do. considerable damage to hollyhock in California by skeletonizing 
the Imves, is described as newr. 

" 'Two Microlepidoptera inSttanous to strawberry. A., Bitsok (Froe. Eni. Boo. 
Wmfk, $1 (1919)^ No, pp, 52, 53) ,-^Tortnmde$ fmgarie^m, wM'Ch; breeds 
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cjomiijonly in tlie buds at the head of the crowns of strawberry, and Anstotelia 
fraffarke^ tlie so-ealKal strawberry crown borer, both taken at Victorias B. G,, 
are described as new. 

On some generic synonymy in the family G-elecMidse, A, Busck (Proe, 
Ent. Wmh., 21 (1919), Ko. pp. E4-96').— Attention is called to the fact 
that Pectlnopliura Busck may prove to be a synonym of Platyedra Aleyrick 
erected in 1895. 

Bescrixjtions of new species of Coleophora, A. P. Bhaot (Ent, Neius^ ${} 
{ 1919 ) j 'Non, PP^ 108-112; 5, pp. 127-lSl ). — ^Among the species of Goleophora 
reared by the anthor at Cineinnati, Oliio, and here described are G. apieella 
n, sp.j tlie larval cases of wdiich are found on the lower side of the rosette 
leaves of the lire pink {SiJene virgmica) ; 0, polcmmiiella n. sp., the larvm of 
which feed on the lower side of lea\'es of Greek valerian {Polemoniiwh 
reptam) ; O. erieoUIes n. sp., the larvie of which iiiine the seeds and receptacle 
of a wild white aster {A^icr erieoides) ; 0. aniaranlhelhi n. sp., reared from 
larvie eating out of the seeds of pig^s’eed (AmaraniJius hphridus; and C. gram- 
fera n. sp., the cases of which are found on the underside of leaves of Aster 
shortii. 

Hotes on the California oak worm, Phryganidia californica, H. E. Butike 
(Pros?. Ent Soc. Waslu 21 {1919), Xo. 6, pp. 12^, 125). 

Mcotin sulphate solution as a control for the chrysanthemum gall midge, 
Biarthronomyia hypogiea, T. L. Gi'yton {Jour. Eeon. Ent., 12 {1919), Vo. 2, 
pp. I6B-2809 pL J ). — The author concludes that D. hypogw can be successfully 
controlled at the time of the emergence of the adult by sfonying with a solution 
of one volume of nieotiu snlpiiate containing 40 per cent nicotin to 500 volumes 
of water, to wdiich fislnoil soap has been added at the rate of 1 oz. to each gal- 
lon of solution. The plants must he compleiely covered with the spray solu- 
tion, and since all adiiits do not emerge at the sanm time the treatment must be 
repeated every four or five days as long as any living forms of the midge re- 
main in the galls. 

Observations on and experiments with Cuterebra tenebrosa, Ti. B. Paekeb 
and R. W. Welus {Jour. Parasitology, B {1919), Xo. 3, pp. lOO-lOlf, — 

This is a ret'Kirt of observations and experiments eundueted in INnvder River 
Valley, Mont, in 1910 on the rodent botiiy {C. Icnehrosa) during the course of' 
investigations of the Rocky Mountain siiotted fever tick. 

Under natural conditions the larvse of this oestrid parasite were found infest- 
ing pack ruts and grasshopper mice. Prairie dogs were infested under labora- 
tory conditions, but negative results were secured with Belgian hares and IS- 
striped ground sciulrrels. 

female deposited lS6^eggs within a period of several days. These eggs 
feilaiiietl active larwe which were still alive after six months in the laboratory. 
By meclianiealiy transferring larvte Trom eggs 'to tbe mouths of prairie dogs 
Infestation was secured. In three experiments with these animals (experiment 
2'exciUiied because the host was killed) 20 larvae were used, of tviiich 11 
reachef! the subcutaneous tt'Ssue, 5 died in this situation, and 6 emerged as 
fiiliy 'iiMturetl larvte. (One of tliese was dissected out Just as it was com- 
pleting the last molt) Evidence that the larvae had reached the subcutaneous 
tissue, was found on the ttvelfth day in two . Instances, and within maximum 
llmitS' of ''Q' a'tid; 10 'days in, 'two' other experiments. 

The: ''lei'gth' of time ', ela,i^ing aft^ the first apparent ' evidence of larvse 
uiider 'the 'skim and before the skin was punctured was about 2 days. , The period 
, si^t ia the' snbcutaiieous tisspe was 17, 25, 26,' mud '27 days In 'the 'Several eases 
oferyed., The'','totaU.porl«i':':'ftoin Mutation to 'the 'emergence 'of ' the ' fully de* 
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veloped larva was, resi>eetively, 37, 38, anti 47 days in three instances. After 
emergence frcan the host the niature_ larva entered the ground and soon pupated 
a few inches below the surface. The period between the emergence of tlie 
mature larvm from the host and that of the tly was 47 daj's (June to August) in 
one instance and 173 days in another (July to January 8). Winter apparently 
may be passed in the pupal stage.” 

ITotes on Phlebotomus species attacking man, D. G. Fabman (Jour. Econ, 
Euf.j 12 {IBPJ), No, 2, pp, 211-213). — These notes relate to attacks by F. 
mxator at Uvalde, Tex. 

A new genus in Scatophagid^, C. T. Gbeexe (Proc, Ent 8oe, Tfus/a, 21 
mi9). No. d, pp. 126-129, figt. 1). — Amhopogo}h Jiuperboreiis n. g. a.iid n. sp. is 
described. 

The dispersion of flies by flight, F. C. Bishopp and E. W* Laake (Jour, 
Eton. Ent., 12 (lOW'u No. 2, pp. 210. 211). — In extensive tests made by the 
authors in 191S of the dispersion tendency of various species of Hies, CiMXH) 
colored flies v’ere liberated at one point and 80,000 at antjther. The greatest 
distance from the point of liberation at wliicii marked flies were recovered 
Avas for house Aims 13 miles, screw wv>rm flies Id miles, Fhormia regiiia 11 
miles, and Oplipra leucostoma 7 miles. 

A new root maggot treatment, E. B. Stookey (Jour. Been. Enf., 12 (1919], 
No. 2, pp. 219, 220 ). — In experiments t\t the Western Washington substation 
at Puyallup anthracene oil treated soil, scattered about the base of the plant to 
foi^m a protecting collar, and 1 gal. of the mixture used to about 200 plants, 
gave guite satisfactory results. 

Some notes on Fhorbia fuscieeps as a bean pest, I. M, H^kwxjey {Jour. 
Ecoti. Ent., IB (1919), No. 2, pp. 203-205, pi. 1). — A brief acci:»imt of the seed- 
corn maggot which was the source of serious injury to the bean crop in New 
Yoi*k State in the spring of 1917. 

Two new genera of Anthomyidae, J. II. Aluuich (Froc. Eitt. Soe. WUfili.. 21 
(1919), No. 5. pp. 106-109, fig. 1). — Two new genera, Pergandea and Si>Iie- 
npmyia, are erected. 

A new genus and species of Cerambycidae from Colorado, It. S. Pishee 
( lYoc Ent. iS'oe. Wti-Ji., 21 (1919), No. 2, pp. SS-//0 ). — Elaiotrupc.^ liofcri n. g. 
and n. sp. was collected fi'om under bark of a dead liml.) of a partially dead 
limber pine (PmuB flexilu) at Ute Pass, El Paso County, Colo. 

Bescriptions of a new genus and species of Buprestidse from Arizona, 
W. S. Fisher (Proc. Ent. Eoc. irai*7k, 21 (1919), No. 4^ pp. 91-93 ). — ^The genus 
Faratyndaris is erected for P. courseti(e, a new’ species reared from pupie col- 
lected in deatl stems of a legume {OourscUa micropliglla) in Tucker Canyon, 
Santa Catalina ^Mountains, Ariz. 

Hote on Macrobasis murina, W- S. Fisher (Proe. Ent. Eoe. WuBh., 21 {1919), 
No. 1, pp. 1, £}. — This meloid is said to have proved to be a serious menace to 
the pea tree (Curagana sp.) at Mandan, N. Dak., where the tree hm been intro- 
ducai -for ornamental piiiposes. 

The striped cucumber beetle and its control, F H. Chittenden (U. B. 
Eept. Agr., Fnrmer.f Bui. 103S (1919), pp. 20. fgs. 15). — A, popular simimary 
of information on thi.s pest with directions for Its control 

Injury from white grubs in Iowa, E, D. Ball and E. V. Walter (Joiim Bta. 
Eire. 60. pp. 4, figB. 2). — A popular sumiiiary of information on white grabs, 
'Senous outbreaks of Avhich have oc'curred ,in northeastern low^a during, the 
past ten years. 

I DS'otes ,on a, cocoon making cclydiid, H. E.' Burke ,(Pmc. 

No. 6rpp. 12$, i£4).^These notes 'relate to EeretaphruB gregonemm 
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Eleodes opaca^ an important enemy of wheat in the Great Plains axea^ 
3, W. McColloch (Jour, Econ, Ent., {1919), Ao. 2, pp. 183~-19-i, pL I). — The 
life history of the false wlreworm (E. opaca), an insect which is becoming of 
increasing imx3ortance, having caused considerable injury in western Kansas 
and son til western Nebraska, has been W'Orked ont by the author and is here 
reported upon. 

This species has a wide distribution throughout the Great Plains area, occur- 
ring from Texas to South Dakota. Its principal injury is caused by the 
larvte during the fall, at which time they attack the wheat seed immediately 
after planting and destroy it before germination. After the seed germinates the 
injury becomes less noticeable and often ceases altogether. In some cases, how- 
ever, considerable damage may occur after the wheat is several inches high. 
Occasionally some damage occurs in the spring due to the larvte liiirrowing 
through the stalks or even cutting them oH. In addition to wheat the wmrms 
have been reared on sprouting corn, foxtail seeds, and crabgrass roots. 

The eggs deposited during midsummer hatch in from 6 to 10 days, while later 
ill the fall the period is prolonged to 19 days. The first oviposirlon recorded 
occurred on July 5 and the last on October 4. The larvte which molt 11 times 
between hatching and pupation require for each stadium 4,* 3, 4, 6, 8, 13, 15, 12, 
IS, 199, and 20 days, respectively, .or an average total of 317.7 days for larval 
development, based on 50 larvje, extemling over a period of 3 years. Most of the 
hirvre become full-grown by October, in which stage they pass the winter, be- 
come active in early spring, and usually molt once in April. Pupation occurs 
during the last of April and throughout the month of May, 14.1 days being 
the average length of the pupal stage, based upon observations of 149 pupsB ob- 
served during a period of 4 years. The adults commence to emerge about the 
middle of May and continue through June, the adults being found in the field 
until the middle of October, the greatest number being present in July and 
early August. Idlest of the adults under observation lived from 00 to 90 days and 
1 male lived 130 days. 

Three generations have been reared by the author from adults collected in 
the field in 3915, 341.5 days being the average period required for each brood, 
based upon the average length of the various stages. 

The hymenopteroiis parasite FcriUtus eleodis has been reared each year from 
a few beetles, and a gregiirine {Stplocephalus ffiganfeus) has frequently been 
found in the alimentary tract of the adults. Two species of fungi have been 
found attacking the larvi'e, namely, SporotricJtum plohiiJiferum and Metar- 
rhM'um sp. 

While no extensive cootroi experiments in the field liave been carried out, the 
author’s studies suggest several promising methods of procedure which have 
proved beneficial in controlling E, opaca or retlucing the amount of injury. The 
investigations show that in nearly all eases the greatest injury occurred on 
land continuously cropped to wheat, wdiile fields that have been in a row crop 
or fallowed previous to wheat have suffered little damage. The rotation sug- 
gested for western Kansas is wheat 2 years. Kafir or other sorghums 1 year, 
and summer fallow 1 year. 

A list is given of 11 references to the literature cited. 

Avocado seed ^weevils, H. S. Baebeb (Ptqc. Erti, Boa Wmlk, 21 {1919), No. 
'3, pp. ph i)'.— An avocado weevil, distinct in habitus from MeUipus lauri 

and described^ pittieri n. sp„ was taken at Washington, D. C., from seeds of 
Permo. 0iUeH' from San Jose, Costa Kica. G&mtraehelm p&rsew, reared from' 
avocado' seed ^froln ''Coban and Guatemala City, Guatemala, is also described as 
' '; '''Sevdm! 'other reared' 'from 'Seeds of the avocado are also con- 

:sider«l, ' 
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Contributions to our knowledge of the weevils of the superfamily Cur- 
culionoidea, W. D. Pikrce {Pro€, Ent, Boc, Wdsh.^ 21 {1919) ^ Eo, 2^ pp. 21-~-SG), 

[Apicultural work] (Iowa Bta. Rpt, 1918^ pp. Sly 32). — In tests of the coim 
parative yield of iioney from 1-, 2-, and 3-lb. packages of bees sliipped from 
tlie South, the 1-ib packages gained 12 lbs. during the season, the 2-lb, packages, 
39 3bs., and the 3-lb packages, 45 lbs., while the a\'erage gain from o\’er- 
wintered swarms 'was 59 lbs. In a study of the cost of wintering bees, it was 
found that each colony consumed about 17 lbs. of stores from October to April, 
inclusive. Careful iiieasurenients of a large number of bees from the l^esr and 
from the poorest colonies showed the average length of the tongues of tlie 
highest producing colony to be 4 per cent greater than that of the lowest 
producing one, and this variation was found to be quitt* consistent 

The clover seed chaleid (Bruchophagus fiinehiis), IT. "^Vilitamsox 
Biate Enf. J/m/i., 17 {1918u pp. 93-110, 10). — A report of this pe^t, based 

itiMUi investigations in Minnesota, where it apijcars to Ije present \tluu’ever 
clover is gisAvn. The greatest amount of damage to clover seed recorded in 
yiiiinesota is 39 per cent. 

Hew genera and species of ichneumon flies, R. A, Cushman (Froc. Jhit. 
Boe. Wash., 21 (1919), Xo. 5, pp. 112-120, fig. — This paper contains descrip- 
tions of three new genera, namely, Derocentrus, Cyrtobasis, and xUopognathus, 
three new species, and a new variety of the Ichneiimoniche and one new 
braconld species. Among the new forms are ligposoter fuglttrus pad f cm 
from Mulaeosomn plmnalis and M. amhisimiUh from Tacoma, Wash., ami 
several localities In California, and Apanteles iseipi from C(marsm hammondi 
at Bentoiiville, Ark. 

A new genus of chalcid wasp belonging to the family Eulophidee, A. B. 
Oahan (Prac. Enf. Boc. Wash., 21 (1919), Xo. 1, pp. 2-8, fig. 1). — The genus 
A{)tex*olophiis Is erected for i, pulchrfmrnis n. sp., thought to be parasitic on 
the larva of Eparggt us titgrus. 

Parasite introduction as a means of saving sugar, T. E. Hollow at [lour. 

Enf., 12 (7919), To. 2, pp. 175-178). — ^A brief a( count of the introduction 
of parasites {Eir.cnilliopais diairwa, Bassiis stiyniuieniH, and Apuntdes sp.> 
for the control of Diafnpa saerharaJis, based upon data presented in the bulletin 
previously noted (E. li.. 41, p. 60). 

A new species of the serphidoid genus Bendrocerus, A, B. Gahan (Proe. 
Enf. Boe. Wash., 21 (1919), To. 6, pp. 121-128). — Demlrocenis muopftfctcp 
reared from Vomrenida hageni at Amherst, Mass., and D. emiwentdm rufus 
from cocoons of Conwmtzia sp., at Pelida, Wash., are described as new. 

Bescpiption of a new cynipoid from Trinidad, B. A. Rohweb (Proc. Ent, 
Boe. Wash., 21 (1919), No. 6, p. 156). — Digluphasemu unastrcpliw reared from 
AnasfrepJia sp., Trinidad, British West Indies, is described as new, 

FOOBS— HUKAS" FUTEITIOl-. 

The nutritive value of the wheat kernel and its milling products, T. B, 
Osborne, L. B. Mendel et al. (Jour. Biol. CJiem., 37 (1919), To. 4 PP- 557~60E 
pis. 11, figs. 3). — detailed study Is presented of the composition and nutritive 
value of the wheat kernel and its milling jjroduets, with special reference to 
the problems raised by modern milling methods and the degree to which It is 
desirable to mill flour for general use. The litexature on the competition of the 
embryo, seetl coats or bran, endosi^erms, and whole wheat keniel is reviewed, 
and data compiled from the literature and from original studies are printed-. 

The principal experimental vrork repoited is an extensive series of 
tions on rats for the purpose of comparing quantitatively the eattre 'wteat 
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kernel and its milling products with respect to the nutritive value of their pro- 
teins and tlieir ctnitent of water-soluble vitamin, both for the maintenance of 
adult rats and the growth of young ones. The results of these studies may he 
•sominarized as follows: 

Tlie proteins of the vrheat kernel are not greatly xiifeiior for maintenance 
to casein, or even the total proteins of milk, and are superior to gliadin. They 
siifiiee to promote growth of rats to normal adult size, out the quantity of pro- 
tein required for growth is relatively large. The crude protein of commercial 
embryo meal is apparently more efficient than that of the entire wheat kernel 
f(ir maintenance and much more efficient for growth. The crude protein of 
wheat bran has a higher value for growing animals than that of the embryo, 
and is quite as efficient as that of a combinatioii of wheat flour with eggs, milk, 
or meat. This would indicate that the farmer is justified in his higli estimate 
of the value of wheat bran a>s a protein concentrate. 

The proteins of the eiido: perm are adequate for maintenance of adults, but 
inadequate for growth even when liberal quantities are eaten. A diet con- 
taining only 10.3 per cent of protein furnished by flour supplemented tvith 
eggs, milk, or meat pirodiiced more rapid growth than when it contained even 
50 per cent more protein derived entirely from wheat flour. This shows that 
under the ordinary human dietary conditions the proteins of wheat are ad- 
vantageoiisl y einpl<jyed. 

Commercial wheat embryo is much richer in the tvater-soluble vitamin than 
commercial bran and flour. The pure embryo, carefully separated from all 
tlie other parts of the seed and used as the sole source of vitamin, suffices 
to maintain young rats but fails to promote their growth. tVlieat kernels 
from which the emlmyo has been carefully removed are still rich in water- 
soluble vitamin. From these observatioiis the question is raised as to whether 
tl'ie wuter-solutde, vitamin is a single substance or a mixture of two or more. 
If it is a single substance it is considered that it: must he a wnstituent of 
the endosperm. 

Hats fed for one year from the time of weaning on diets containing 92 
per cent wlieat or 50 per cent of commercial wheat eiiibryo reached full 
mattirity wit-lioiit giving an^’ evidence that wheat contains a toxic substance. 

In applying tliose results to the question of the extent to which wheat 
should be niHled, the authors conclude that, except in special eases, little can 
be gained by inehiding bran and embryo hi the flour when it is used for 
human consumption under the conditions prevailing in this country. On the 
coiitrary» since ilie rations of farm animals require protein supplements and 
wheat bran is a valoalde source of such proteins, the by-products of milling 
will be better utilized on the farm than on the table. Moreover, since ** about 
Si) per' cent of the wheat kernel can be so improved in nutritive value by 
adding animal products to the diet that a much smaller amount of flour wdll 
satisfy the protein needs of nutrition, ■ it may well be 'that the use of the by- 
products of milling for the production of meat, milk, or eggs will result in a 
greater , economy in the use of flour than if these were used directly for 
human 

Btadles In niutrition- — I, The nutritive value of coconut globulin and coco- 
nut' press eake, G..O. Johns, A. J. 'Finks, aiid M. S. Eahl (Jour, Biol Chem,, 
S7 iWWh AT)'. 4n pp. I). — Feeding experin'ients with rats to 'deter- 

' the 'OTlrttive value coconut globulin and coctonut press cake, the com- 
' ' of Which "has been previously noted' (IS. B: B., 40, p, 502)', are reported 

' wlilchffindl cate : that globulin,' produces normal growth when 'U.-ed as 

y ^ 'an' ottiemvlae 'Complete diet, \ 'and that eominercial 

' ' ;''|*iress 'Ctke, famishes the, necessary prO'teih' for '^growth at almost a 
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normal rate. The press cake was found to contain suificient water-FOliihle 
vitamin and some fat-soinble vitamin, but the rate of gnnvth was Increased 
by adding butter fat to the diet. Preliminary experiment^ indicated that the 
press cake is deficient in inorganic constituents, probably euhdum, phosijlaaais, 
and chlorin. 

Baker^s yeast as food for man;, P. B. Hawk, 0. A. Smith, and R. C. Holbeb 
{Amer, Jour, Phenol., 48 {1919), Ao. pp, 199-210 ). — Metabolism experiments 
upon man are reported in which the value of baker’s yeast \uis studied, first 
when added to a high protein diet defective in lacking the water-soluble \ Itamin, 
swond, when added to a low protein defecthe diet, and third, when used to 
replace varying anumuts of protein in a normal diet. The yeast (Fleisclimaiinl 
was in most cases dried at 105® G. in a current of air, milled to proflii<*e a 
yeast flour of the approximate fineness of ordinary wheat flour, anil then made 
into biscuits with wheat flour. As much as 2o per cent of the uheal fi<air <‘ould 
be substituted by the yea^t flour without de‘:,troylng the palatability of the 
product. A palatable mixture could also be made from the uiulried yeaNt with 
chopped meat. 

Of the six men who served as subjects, four found the diet more satisfactory 
when yeast was included as shown by an improved nitrogen balance. The aver- 
age daily gain of nitrogen in all the experimental xieriods when no yeast was 
present in the diet was 0.4S gm., while this gain was increased to U.S2 gm. when 
yeast was eaten along with other foods. It was found Qiat from 10 to 30 per 
cent of the nitrogen of the or<lmary mixed diet may be replaced by yeast nitro- 
gen without detriment to the best nutritive interests of the individual. The 
average individual may ingest yeast suflieient to yield irom 1 to 2 gm. of nitro- 
gen per day without securing any laxative effect, but if as much as 4 gm. of 
jeast nitrogen are eaten a iaxathe effect is generally' observed. 

The fa'iorabli' results o])taiiied in these exi»erimeiits are compared with the 
opposite conclusions of Punk et al. (E. S. R., 3G, p. 15S), and factors to account 
fin* the difference are suggested. 

ISTote on an indigenous process for the conservation of meat at Fez, Cae- 
pENiiER (Eee. 1ft d, Tdt., 9d {1919 Ao. 5, pp. 149-158). — An indigenous method 
of jtreserving meat, particularly beef, in ^Morocco is described. The sterlliration 
of the meat is obtained by the trixfle action of salt, desiccation, and heat, and 
external contamination is avoided by a covering of fat Attention is <*alled to the 
fact that the method combines almost all of the known processes for the con- 
servation of meat. 

Military soups and porridges, Baulaxd {Compt. Rmd. Acad. Bet [Pam], 
IGS (1919 No. 8, pp. 3^3-S8G). — ^Aiialyses are reportetl of several varieties of 
dried, or so-called instantaneous, soup preparations and soup extracts usetl by 
the French and German armies. 

French table mustards, I*. Carles (Ann. Falsif., ll (1918), Ao. 119-120, pp. 
5 Id-vlid).— -Analyses are reported of 11 samples of prepared French mustards, 
some of the results of which are given in the following table: 


AnaZ|/&e** of mimtards. 


r Analysis. ! 

i 

Moisture. 

Besidoe. 

Total ‘ 
ask. 1 

Sodium 

clili^rid. 

Mustard 

oil. 

Total 

aoi&tyas 

acabe 

add. 

\ Per cent. 

Mialmain 62.50 

Masnaam 73,00 

A'srwse^e 67.00 

1 

Per cent 
21,20 
41.00 
31.40 i 

Per cent. 1 
2.50 
11.30 
5.38 

Per cmt. 

. o.ca' 

I 7.30 

3.31 

' Per cent 
0.0« 
.237 - 
-13 ' 

^ Ptfrowtf. 
i IM 

1 
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The author is of the opinion that a prepared mustard should contain at least 
5 per cent of sodium chlorid and 0.1 per cent of mustard oil. 

Nutritive value of food, H. Aron {Bloehem. Zt^elir., 92 (1918), 'No. S-4, pp. 
211~2SS, figs. 12). — This is a general discussion of the various factors other 
than calorific value whidi must he taken into consideration in determining 
the real value of food materials. The importance of butter fat and of vegetable 
extracts is emphasized particularly. 

Studies on bacterial nutrition. — The utilization of nitrogenous compounds 
of definite cliemical composition, S. A. Kosee and L. F. Rettgee [Jour. Infect. 
Diftea.ses, 24 {1919), No. 4^ PP- S01S21 ). — An extensive review of the literature 
on bacterial nutrition is given, and resiilt.s are reported of an investigation of 
the ability of various species of bacteria to utilize the simpler nitrogenous sub- 
stances of known chemical structure, su<‘h as amino acids, purins, and ex- 
tractives, and combiuatitms of these substances. 

All of the amino acids employed, with the possible exception of tryptophan, 
showed similar ability t<» furnish nitrogen to certain organisms. Tryptophan 
appeared to possess a slight advantage over the other amino acids but, con- 
trary to expectation, lysin showed no greater power than the monamino acids. 
The organisms which were able to develop on an amino acid medium appeared 
to require only small amounts of the amino acid. When only a few Imnclred 
cells were introduced into the amino acid culture medium multiplication took 
place as usual, and eventually the growth attained was as luxuriant as that 
resulting from a minli larger inoculation. This is thought to indicate that some 
organisms are able to assimilate the amino acid nitrogen without the aid of 
enzyin action. When glycwd was withdravm from the medium, the bacterial 
development was not so luxuriant hut dextrose could be substituted for 
glycerol 

With the exception of the cholera vibrio, the organisms which utilize an 
amino acid tlevehd^^d with equal readiness on diammonium acid phosphate and 
on uilaiitoin. Urea, litiirin, erealin, hyix>xantiim, and uric acid were inferior 
to the amino acids as available sources of nitrogen. Combinations of amino 
acids or of amino acids and other nitrogen-containing compounds appeared to 
lV)sseRS little value over any one of the single amino acids. 

Baflllu,s antlirael% Broteiis ;::enkerL B. abortus, B. dipliilieriw, B. 7ioffmannij 
B. (Ipsentenff, and all of the ccjcd studied, with the exception of Barcina Intea 
in a few eases, consistently failed to develop in all of the media employed. 
Bacterium pullorum developed slightly in one instance only, while B. igplmsus 
exhibited a slight growth in a few meiliums. 

Suggestions offered as to the probable nature of the nitrogenous bodies re- 
quired by these species for initial development are dipepticls or polypeptids, 
vitemins, and simple and unstable bodies which defy all known methods of 
isolation. 

The pathogenesis of deficiency disease. R. McGareison (IncUan Jour. Med. 
Researehy d (1919), No. S, pp. ^75-455, figs. 22). — ^This article consists of the 
report of an extensiv(^ study of clinical, anatomical, and histological findings 
in pigeons subjected to dietetic deficiency. The paper is divided into three 
parts, (t) the effects of inanition alone, (2) the effects of a milled and aiito- 
chivetl rice dietary alone, and (3) the effects of this dietary in association 
with septicemic states. ^ 

Six pigeons deprivetl of all food with the exception of water died in an 
average period of 12 days^ with an average loss of 2S per cent of their original 
|M>dy wtf ght The thymus, testicles, spleen, ovary, and pancreas were found 
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to have undergone atrophy in the order mentioned. The adrenals underwent 
hypertrophy with increase of their adrenalin content. 

The effects of a sole diet of milled and autoclaved rice were studied in 
pigeons whose heart’s blood and organs were demonstrated to have been sterile 
at the time of death. Of these, three types of morbid state wei'e recognized clini- 
cally : Seventeen cases in which cerebellar symptoms predominated, 9 cases of 
polyneuritis without cerebellar symptoms, and 8 cases of pronounced asthenia. 
The average loss in weight was about 33 per cent of the original weight. The 
pituitary glands ^vere found unchanged, the adrenals hael undergone marked 
hypertrophy, while the thymus, testicles, spleen, ovary, pancreas, heart, liver, 
thyroid, kidney, and brain had atrophied. The central nen^oiis system under- 
went little atrophy, the paralytic symptoms being due mainly to iinpaired 
functional activity of the nerve cells rather than to their degeneration. 

Tiie most remarkable finding is considered to be the hypertrophy of the 
adrenals, which is thought to be due to a want of vitamiuic substance. The 
similarity is pointed out between this phenomenon and the hypertrophy of the 
tliyroid for want of iodin. An intimate and causal connection is thonght to 
exist between the hypertrophy of the adrenals and the origin of edema, in 
both inanition and beriberi, wet beriberi and dry beriberi being essentially 
the same disease but differing in the degree of derangement of the adrenal 
glands. 

Another significant finding is the constant and pronounced atrophy of the 
testicles in males and the similar but less pronounced atrophy of the ovary in 
females. In the human subject such degrees of atrophy would result in sterility 
in males and amenorrhea and sterility in females. The finding is thought to 
account in great measure for the occurrence of “war amenorrhea.’^ 

The study of the relation between infection and deficiency disease was con- 
ducted on pigeons naliirally and artificially infected with BacUlm mipcstifer. 
Preliminary accounts of these studies have been previously noted (E. B. R., 32, 
p. 563). The general results obtained were as follows: 

Infected birds when fed on polished rice develojied vsymptoms of polyneu- 
ritis more rapidly than noninfected birds. Asthenic and fulminatory forms 
of polyneuritis wore much more frequent in infected birds, which rarely sur- 
vived long enough to develop cerebellar symptoms. This type, however, devel- 
ojied in birds in which infection had been prevented by isolation and immuni- 
zation. Control birds fed on a liberal diet of mixed grains were in genera! im- 
mune, although exposed to infection. These results are thought to illustrate 
the influence which infectious agencies probably exert in man under like con- 
ditions of dietetic deficiency. It is pointed out that in nature beriberi arises 
in communities subjected to the attack of innumerable bacterial and other 
parasitic agencies, to w^hich they are rendered highly susceptible in consequence 
of the dietetic deficiency. A tabular comparison of the anatomical findings in 
avian and human beriberi illustrates further the resemblance between the two 
diseases. 

In conclusion the author points out that as the absence from the dietary of 
the so-called antineuritic food factors has been shown to lead not only to func- 
tional and degenerative changes in the central nervous 'System but to similar 
changes in every organ and tissue of the body, the conditi'On produced is not a 
neuritis. “The symptom-complex is due (a) to chronic inanition, fb) 'to de- 
rangement of function of the organs of digestion, and a,ssimiIatioii, (c) to dis-' 
ordered endocrine function' e^>ec!ally of the adrenal glands, and (d) to mal- 
nutrition of the nervous systemf’ ■ , 
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llie term “ antiiieiiritie vitamins ” as applied to the food factors, the lack of 
wliieii is the essential cause of beriberi, is therefore considered inaccurate, and 
the name “ niicleopast ” (that which feeds the nucleus) is suggested as more 
approprlate. 

Eactors affecting* the antiscorbutic value of foods, A* E. Hess and L. J. 
Ungee (Aji?€r. Jour. Dueaf^cH CliiUlren, 17 {1919), JS^q. 4, pp. 221-240, fig^. $}.— 
In cfiiitiniiarioii of the series of papers on human scurvy (E. *S. B., 40, p. 70), 
the authors have reviewed the available reports on the occurrence of scurvy 
in tiie troops and in civilian i)opulatioBs during the war, and have summarized 
recent data in regaril to liie antisc(„>rbutie value of fresh, pasteurized, and dric'd 
milk, and fruits and vegetables. 

Tlio slgtiificaucx.^ is JU'ded of the measures instituted by the Bririsli Govern- 
incut for the prevention of scurvy, iiicliKling the inainteiiance of vegetable 
gardens in. Alesopotjinna and a change in the dietary scale involving an increase 
ill the amount of vegtdaldes ordered f<jr tlie British troops in India. 

In discussing the possible deliciency in antiscorbutic vitainm of iiasteurized 
and drietl Jiiilk, it is pointed out that much of the antiscorbutic factor is lost 
srtl)sc*querit to heating in tlie course of the handling and aging of the milk, and 
tliiic “ ill connection vrith the effect of aging, of alkalinization, of heating, and 
probably of other agencies deleterious to this ‘ vitamin,’ the length of time to 
which it is subjected to the injurious environment is in general more important 
than the intensity of the process.” This is thought to apply also to the dehydra- 
tion of vegetaldes. In dehydration “ too much attention has been paid to the 
degree of the heating process, and too little to .the more important factors — the 
age of the vegetables, their freshness iwevious to dehydration, their maimer of 
preservation, etc.” 

'Clinical reptsrts are given indicating that diuresis and catharsis do not play 
an important role in the cure of scurvy, and tliat consequently the disorder 
can not be essentially toxic in nature. It was found also that giving an anti- 
septic (sofliiim benzoate) was without effect. 

The strained juice of canned tomatoes has been found to be a very effective 
antiscorbutic and to be well tolerated by babies a few weeks of age, and is 
therefore recommended as an inexpensive and practical addition to the dietary 
of the bottle-fed infant. 

The effect of heat, age, and reaction on the antiscorbutic potency of vege- 
tables, A, P. Hess and B. ,T. Unoee {Fwc. Soc. Biol, ami Jlcrl, IS (i,9//G, 
A'o. 4, pp. In continuation of experiments on antiscorbutics previously 

noted lE. S. R., 39, p. 771), the authors report a slight difference in the 
antiscorbutic pi'opcrties of old and fresh carrots. It was found that while 35 
gni. of old carrots were sufficient to protect a guinea pig from scurvy when 
used raw, a'fter cooking for three-quarters of an hour their addition* to the 
dietary proved insufficient for protection. In a parallel test with freshly- 
pluckttl 'Carrots, 35 gm. proved a sufficient protection even after cooking. 
It is pointed out that, in a consideration of vegetables as foodstuffs, account 
must- be taken ' of the factor of freshness, particularly as older vegetables 
are Tougher and therefore require more prolonged cooking, thus lessening 
their antiscorbutic value still further. 

Attention Ss called to the fact that the antiscorbutic value of canned toma- 
toes:. fs Slightly , dliTilnishecl by boiling, so that they should not be subjected 
'tb cooking When employed as an antiscorbutic for infants. Their efficacy is 
not dlmiMshed imiaecllateiy ■ by rendering then slightly alkaline to' phenol- 
phthalein, but neither tomato nor orange ' juice will retain antiscorbutic prop-'* 
erties long after having been Tendered alkaline. '' 
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Is vitamin identical wltia secretin? B. C. P, Jansen {Medecl. Gcnecsl. Lab. 
Wciievreden [Dutch Ea.*^t Indiesjy 3. 8et\ A, Mo. 1-2 (1918)^ pp. 99-104 ). — To 
determine wiietlier tlie water-soluble vitamin is of the nature of secretin, 
its stimiiiatiug effect upon the secretion of pancreatic juice of dogs vras 
tested liy the temporary fistula method. While repeated secretin liijectis>iis 
caused repeated secretion of the juice the vitamin, in the form of a water 
solution of ah alc<,)lmlie extract of rice bran, had no iierceptihle effect. Tlte 
conclusion is therefore drawn that the water-soltible vitamin is not Identical 
with secretin. 

The presence of calcium in the red blood corpuscles of ox and man, £>. M. 
CowiE and H. A. Calhoun (Jour, Biol. Clicm., 37 (1919)? Ao. PP- 505-309).— 
By the use, with slight modifications, of tiie Lyuiaii inetiiod for the deter- 
mination of calcium in bhntd (B. B. lU, 37, p. 207), the red blond corpuscles 
of men and of oxen were found to contain calcium, but in somewhat smaller 
concentration than the serum. 

il¥IMAL PEOBUCTIOl'. 

Scientific principles applied to breeding, 8. Weight (Breeder's (jaz\, 75 
(1919), Ko. 8, pp. 401, 402 ). — The importance of the more modern concepts 
of heredity in clearing away mystical beliefs and their service in interpret- 
ing the complicated facts of animal improvement are briefly set forth in this 
paper, and a modest claim made for genetics as a uselul guide in moclifying 
current practices. A short statement is presented of some results of the 
inbreeding experiments of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the U. S. 
Department of xVgricultiire wdiieh are now being conducted by the author. 
In these experiments, which involve over 20,b<X) guinea pigs, a ^of 

families have been maintained for 10 generations without any very obvious 
degeneration. 

“There has been, however, some decline in constitutional vigor, size, and 
especially fertility. On crossing together inbred families there is marked 
improvement in all respects, suggesting that the different famines have 
usually deteriorated for different reasons, [thus] enabling each parent in 
a cross to supply most of -what the other lacks. The detailed study of the 
separate families bears .out this view. Marked hereditary differences in 
average vitality, size, fertility, and the like are in fact characteristic of the 
different families. It is also found that vigor in one respect is as likely as 
not to be associated with weakness in another. Agtiin, certyin families 
remained practically constant in average vigor throughout the experiment, 
while others degenerated so rapidly in one oi‘ more respects that they l>ecame 
extinct in spite of all efforts to keep them going.’' 

Applications of mathematics to breeding problems, II, H. B. Bobbins 
(Genetics, S (1918). Mo. 1, pp. 73-92). — Continuing Ms studies (B* S. 38, 
p. 367) of the theoretical distribution of Mendeliaa characters in successive 
generations of an ideal population, the author in the first section of The pres- 
ent paper investigates a single sex-linked character under (1) random mating, 
(2) assortative mating, (3) brother and sister mating, both at random and^as- 
sortative, and (4) parent and offspring mating. In the second .section he deals 
with a single typical factor when offspring are systematically bred back to their 
parents, ' A large number of algebraic formulas are developed to express tlie 
theoretical conditions in any generation., The results are mainly generalfca- 
tions' of special cases discussed by Jennings (E. S.'R,, 34, p, 764). 

Some appheations uf mathematics ■ to breeding problems, IH, B, Bob- 
bins ' (Crcmetms, 3 (1918), Mo. 4, pp. 375-389 ). — ^Extending the iiivestigBtipa$ 
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noted above by the inclusion of a second Mendeiian character, the author 
studies by algebraic methods the behavior of two allelomorphic.pairs, linked in 
any degree, under (1) random mating, (2) a type of selection in which the only 
zygotes aiiowetl t<.i breed are dominants with respect to one of the pairs, and 
(3) self-fertilization. The topics are among those discussed by Jennings (B. S. 
R., 38, p. 268), but with the use of neater methods much greater generality is 
secured. 

In all three systems of breeding, the relative proportion of each kind of 
gamete approaches a definite limit as the number of generations increases, and 
under random muting these limits are indepeiident of the degree of linkage. 
The formulas indicate clearly the coiulitions necessary for stability when 
mating is at random. As is the case with only a single factor, the heterozygous 
types tend to disappear under self-fertilization. 

Random mating with the exception of sister by brother mating, R. B, 
Robbia'S (Gcrwtiv.s, 3 (1918), Ao. 4^ pp, 3U0--393 ). — Theoretical study of the fate 
of a single Mendeiian character in a population in which mating is at random, 
except that brother and sister mating does not occur, shows that as the num- 
ber of generations increases the proportions of the three possible types of indi- 
viduals approach a fixed limit. Constant number of offspring to a pair is 
assumed, and if this number be 3 or more the limits approached are found to 
be the same as those of standard random mating. If the number of offspring 
is 2, the proportion of heterozygotes in the limiting population is higher. In 
complete brother and sister mating, as the author has i)reviously shown (E. S. 
R., 38, p. 367), the limit for heterozy gates is zero. 

Numerical effects of natural selection acting upon Mendeiian characters, 
H. C. Waeeen {Genetics, 2 (1917), No, S, pp, 805-312 ), — ^^Vhen only one pair 
of allelomoiphs is considered, it is well established that the proportion of domi- 
nants to recessives in a population remains fixed after the first generation, pro- 
vided mating is at random and there is neither differential fertility nor selec- 
tive eliminations of one or the other class of individuals. This paper discusses 
the changes that occur wlieii a type of selective elimination is admitted such 
that there is a constant relative difference in the juvenal death rates of the 
two classes. 3¥ith the aid of H. S. Jennings, a general formula is derived. 

For a given difference in death rates, it is found that if the higher I’ate is 
characteristic of the dominants their elimination takes place more rapidly 
than would the elimination of the recessives if the latter class were the less 
viable. 

The influence of the male on litter sizes, E. N. Wektwoeth (Proa, Iowa 
Acad. Set., 24 (Wll), pp. 805-308). — Siati.stic.s are presented showing the aver- 
age size of litters got by sires classified according to the size of litter in which 
they were horn. Probable errors of the averages considered, no significant dif- 
ferences in the breeding performance of the different classes of sires of the same 
type of animal were apparent. The records include 9,026 Southdown rams, 415 
Chester White boars, and 23 collie dogs. The rams in pedigrees started from 
single and from twin births are recorded separately. 

The' material was assembled mainly because Harris (E. S. R., 40, p. 662), in 
examining the litter frequencies repeated by Wentworth and Aubel (B. B., 

35, p. 68), for swine and by Bietz and Roberts (E. S. B., 84, p. 73) for sheep, 
found slight indications of an influence of sire on litter size. . 

' y'^lhheritamce of fertility in sheep,. B* Wkhtwobth {Tmns, Kam, AmdL 
pjjw 248, 244) from the Southdown births ihentioned 
above are tabulated, as in a pa, per previously noted' (B. S. B.,„38, p. 574), to 
:thb relative influence of sire and dam on litter aze. , It is concluded^ that 
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tile production of triplets requires an hereditary equipment on the part of the 
dam different from that sufficient to produce only one or two lambs at a birth. 

Unpiibllslied results of J. M, Evvarcl are cited to show that the rate at which 
ewes are growing at the time of mating influences the number of offspring 
produced. 

The Maoilin of Ireland^ S. L. Mitchell {Hoard's Dairyman, 57 (1919), No, 
11, p, 551 ). — The Maoilin are dun-colored polled cattle constituting a very 
old breeds of which, however, only eight or nine herds are still in existence. A 
number of their skulls have been found in the craniiogs of pre-Christian Ire- 
land, and the author suggests that tlie polled character of some present-day 
Scotch and English breeds might have been derived from cattle taken to Scot- 
land and East Anglia l).y early Irish eohmists. 

Eeininized male birds, H. D. Goodale {Genet ies, 5 (1918), No, 3, pp, 276- 
29fK fiys, 10 ), — This paper reports the suc<‘essful ri Mention of hoinolotransplants 
of ovarian tissue by 10 Brown I^eghoni capons and o castrated Gray Call drakes 
at the Massiicluiserts Experiment Station. 

The oi»erated cockerels resembled normal males in weight and body propor- 
tions and III spur development, and were surprisingly like males in their sexual 
bcliavior. However, the combs and wattles remained infantile, the combs when 
single developed a typical female droop, crowing was rare, and, with three par- 
tial exceptions, the plumage was entirely female in color and form, even to the 
tietails of barbule development. In the exceptions the feather length, in regions 
where the male has long feathers, somewhat exceeded that of typical females, 
and there were also color variations due, it is thought, to the fact that the stock 
was not pure bred but extracted from experimental crosses with White Plymouth 
liocks. The first feminized cockerel described (E. S. IL, 34, p. 870) was one of 
these exceptions. 

The castrated drakes serving as hosts for duck ovaries developed cluck-colored 
heads and had no wliite ring cm the neck and no curl In the tail feathers. The 
other plumage characters resembled those of males, but the color was toned 
down. In two easels the quack was imperfect. It is stared that ordinary cas- 
trated drakes and spayed ducks always retain the typical voice of their own 
sex. 

In one case an ovary was successfully engrafted in a cock from which one 
testicle only had been removed. The secondary sexual characters were un- 
modified. At autopsy tlie remaining testicle was found to be undersized, but 
motile spermatozoa were present. 

These facts are discussed at some length with respect to theories of gonad 
secretion. 

The laws of bone ai’chitecture, J. C. Koch (Amer. Jour. Anat., 21 (Wll), 
No. 2, pp. T77-293, pis. 5, fiys. 23). — ^This is an elaborate investigation of bone 
structure from the standpoint of analytical mechanics. 

It is shown that the human femur, which wuis selected for study as a typical 
bone, obeys the mechanical laws that govern elastic beams under stress. The 
relation between the computed internal stresses due to load on the femur head 
and the Internal structure of the different parts was found to be in very close 
agreement with the theoretical relations that should exist for the greatest 
economy and efficiency. The inner architecture is a mechanical model designed 
to 'produce the maximum strength with the least possible material. 

■An experimental study of the effect of stress and. strain on bone develop- 
ment, J. A. Howell {Anat, Ecc., IS {1917}, No, 5, pp, 233-252, 7). — In a 

four, weeks 'Old fox-terrier dog the main nerves supplying the brachial, plexus, on 
; — 6 ' 
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the right side were severed. This operation prevented voliintarj movement of 
the right front leg hut did not interfere with the Idootl supply. Contraction of 
the miiseies controlling the tipper arm served to hold the leg close to the body 
in a fixed position. The leg thus bore no weight and was subject only -to slight 
imiscnlar pull. Growth of the bone in the living animiil was studied by means 
of radiographs. The subject was killed at the age of 23 weeks and a detailed 
contpaiison made of the bones of the two front limbs. 

The long bones of the unused leg attained nearly the same length as those 
of the other side but the diameters were only about half as great, clue to de- 
crease both in the amount of bone tissue and in the size of the marrow cavity. 
The weight required to crush the bones of the operated limb was 14,845 lbs. 
per square inch of bone cross section, only ID per cent less than that required 
for the normal bones. The unused shoulder blade was very thin and in places 
entirely membraneous. 

The author comdiidcs that bone development is not entirely controlled by the 
meclianicar stresses to which it is subjected. 

Effects of inanition and refeeding upon the growth and structure of the 
hypophysis in the albino rat, G. M. Jackson {Amer. Jour, Anat., 21 (1917)^ 
Ao. 2, pp, 321-JiSf figs, 5). — ^The experiments reported here were undertaken 
because of the intimate relations that seem to exist between the pituitary body 
(hypophysis cerebri) and the general growtii process. A total of 91 rats, 
young and adult, were used. The diet consisted of graham bread soaked in 
whole milk and was varied only as to amounts fed. After an experimental 
feeding period, the rats were killed and the body length, body weight, and 
weight of hypophysis determined. These data are tabulated for each individual. 
The volumes of the different parts of the hypophysis ^vere estimated from serial 
sections. 

During restricted feeding the relative proportions of parts were altered hut, 
except after long periods of maintenance, there was. a gradual return to normal 
upon refeedtng. Cell division in the hypophysis generally ceased during under- 
feeding, hut there was no evidence as far as this organ is concerned in favor 
of the suggestion of Osborne, Mendel, et al. (B. S. R., 34, p» 862) that accel- 
erated growth following periods of suppression is due to specific histological 
changes in the ductless glands. 

Cytological studies of the reproductive cells of cattle (Idaho Sta, Bpt 
1918, p. 34 ), — On the basis of an examination of the testes of a bull by J. B. 
Wodseclalek, it is stated that there are 37 chromosomes in the spermatogonia 
and that the impaired one passcNS undivided to one pole at the first siiermato- 
cyte (reduction) division. 

Composition and nutritive value of feeding stuffs, T. B. Wood and E. T. 
Halxan (Cambridge, Eng,: Vniv, Press 1191S}, pp. 24, figs. &). — This is a com- 
pilation in tabular form of proximate analyses of materials used by British 
farmers as feeding stuffs and of the available data as to digestible nutrients in 
each, together with a computation of the nutritive ratio, the maintenance and 
production starch equivalents, and the food units per ton. A series of charts 
gives curves showing the relation of food requirements to body -weights in the 
different cla^sses of live stock. 

The composition and food value of bracken rhizomes, J. Hendeick (Scot. 
Jour. Agr., 1 (1918), Eo. pp- 4^3-^480 ), — ^Proximate a’nalj^ses of nine samples 

;of, fresh washed bracken rhizomes and one sample dried and ground to meal 
are presented, togetlier with notes on the amounts to be secured from bracken- 
'/Infesied/pastUreSi the cost of digging, and the preliminary results of theVeeding 
'trials' noted below. ' It is: state<l that, in some Cases, at least, unringeci pigs 
V root up the rhizomes and eat them. ' 
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Seport on experiments on the feeding value of bracken rhizomes for pigs 
and poultry (West of Scot, Agr. CoL Bui, 89 {1919), pp. 101-197 ), — In a 20- 
weeks’ trial reported by J. Wyllie, a lot of 6 pigs fed bracken rhizomes mostly 
dried and ground and “ ordinary meals ” gained at a rate of 0.77 lb, per head 
per day* while a comparable lot receiving only the “ ordinary meals ” gained 
0.71 ib. About 1.5 lbs. of the dried rhizome was consumed per pound of gain, 
records were kept of consumption of the other feeds. 

A feeding trial during October and November with 29 White Leghorn pullets, 
four of wdiicii did not lay, is reported by A. Kinross. A lot of 10 birds, all 
layers, that received bracken rhizome in the form of meal as part of the wet 
mash averaged 10.3 eggs per bird during the period. Two other lots not fed 
bracken produced 23.8 and 34.1 eggs per layer, respectively. The wet mash 
fed the latter group contained corn meal. 

[Emergency concentrates for range sheep], C. E. Flemixg (Ncrmla Sta, 
Rpt. 1918, pp, Jf7-49 ), — From a study of the situation resulting from the grad- 
ual extermination of the white sage {Eurobiu lunata), the most important 
winter forage plant on the Nevada desert ranges, and the loss of sheep during 
periods of deep snow and very cold weather, the following emergency measures 
are advised: (1) Transportation of cottonseed cake to the range during No- 
vember, (2) feeding of cake morning and evening during extreme weatlier, 
allowing the sheep to rustle in the middle of the day, and (3) division of the 
band for feeding purposes into units of about oOO head so that weak animals 
will have a better chance to secure feed. It is estimated that with wool at 
40 to 50 cts. a pound a sheepman can afford to pay $45 a ton for cake delivered 
at a railroad station within hauling distance of his range. 

Effect of age or weight of pigs on rate and economy of gains, W. L. Robi- 
son (J/o. BuJ. Ohio Sta., 4 {1919), Au. 5, pp, 148-151), — The growth and 
ing records from birth of 3 groups of pigs selected for uniformity are here 
reported, the object being to compare the economy of each 100 lbs. increase in 
live weight until 500 lbs. was reached. The pigs were selected shortly after 
weaning and were fed individually, only barrows being used. Feed records 
before weaning are laised on litter averages. One group was composed of 
pigs farrowed, in the spring; the other two of fall pigs. The spring pigs 
were fed corn, middlings, and tankage (10:4:1) until slaughtered. When 
started on individual feeding the fall pigs (both lots) were given corn and 
tankage, 8:1; the proportion of corn wms gradually increased during the 
next 24 weeks to 14 : 1, and remained constant thereafter. As each ItK) lb. 
increment in live weight was attained a certain number of pigs in each group 
were slaughtered to secure information as to the w’eights and quality of the 
carcasses.' The following tabulation is a summary of the combined results of 
the two groups of fall pigs : 


Influence of weight of pigs on rate and eco7iom.y of gains. 


Growth period. 

Num- 

ber 

of 

pigs. 

Time 

from 

Initial 

weight 

per 

head. 

Daily 

gain 

Average daily 
ration. 

Feed per pound 
01 gain. 

Dressed 
weight 
at end of 
period. 

birth to 
end of 
period. 

head 

during 

period. 

Per 

hmd. 

PerlW 

pounds 

weight. 

Com. 

Tank- 

age. 

Birth to '50 poimds 

50 to 100 , pounds...... . 

27 

Days. ^ 

Pounds. ; 
2.6 

Pminds. 
0.54 , 

Pounds. 

1.57 

Pmnds. 

5.92 

Founds. 

Fomnis. 

Per cmL 

' 27 

' 144 i 

30.4 

: ,89 1 

3.01 

4.01 

km 

0.33' 

. ,'77.i 

ICM to2CM)potiiid5...... 

»0to3C»fl>s.. 

22 

200 

99.9 

1.72 

5.91 

3,92 

3. 15 



17 

254 

201.9 

1.78 

7.15 

2.85 

3.73 

i ' .mi 


300 to 400 pounds 

12 

312 

301.0 

1.70 

7.74 ^ 

2.21 

4.25 '■ 


io 5CMI pounds ..... . 

5 

363 

m.5 

1.59 

" 7.86 1 

1.74 . 

4.6® 
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Tile spriiig pigs slunred the same general results. The time from birth 
required to reach the successive 100 lb. weights were 125, 182, 231, 2S6, and 362 
clays, respectively. The amounts of feed required per pound of gain averaged, 
respectively, 2.9. 3.9, 4.5, 5, and 5,3 lbs. in the successive growth periods. 

Some financial computations are given which suggest that “ smaller returiivS 
over tlie total feed cost may be expected from pigs carried beyond the point 
at which the maximum rate of gain is reached than from those marketed before 
the rate of gain begins to decrease.” 

ESect of age of pigs on the rate and economy of gains, W. L. Robison 
{Ohio St(L Bui 335 (liWJ), pp. 545-575, 11 ). — final detailed report is 

made of the three experiments noted above. The pigs used were Diiroc- Jerseys. 
The tahiihitions include the individual weights and feed records of each of 
the 37 animals from birth to slaughtering. Proximate analyses are presented 
of the feeds given the spring pigs and the first group of fall pigs, including 
linseed meal and skim milk fed to some of the pigs in the interval between 
weaning and individual feeding. 

Considerable attention is given to the economic conditions which determine 
the most profitable time to stop a feeding operation in view of the data secureil 
in the experiments, The weight at which it is most profitable to market pigs 
full fed from birth is influenced by the method of proportioning the supple- 
mental feed, by the amounts of supplement used and its relative price with 
that of corn or other carbonaceous feed, and by the relative price of feed and 
the market value of hogs.” The most profitable market weight was heavier 
in the ease of the groups in which the proportions of supplement was gradually 
reduced than in tlie case of the spring pigs where this proportion remained 
constant. 

Three other experiments are briefly reported. (1) Two lots of 35-lb. pigs on 
rape pasture were compared, one receiving a full grain feed throughout the 
tXmee 7-week periods of the test, the other a limited (2 to 3 per cent) grain 
radon for 2 periods and a full feed for the last period. At the end of 14 
weeks the limited feed lot were not as heavy nor in as high condition as the 
full-fed pigs, but during the lust tliird of the experiment tiny made more rapid 
gains. Their concentrate requirement per unit of gain was 13 per cent lower 
than the full-fed lot. (2) A duplication of this experiment with 40-lb. pigs 
during three 5-’week periods yielded similar results. (3) A comparison was 
made of narrow, medium, and wide rations of corn and tankage during IS W'eeks 
of dry-lot feeding divided into 6-week periods. “ The medium ration contained 
approximately one-half as much tankage as the narrow one, and the wide 
ration one-half us much as the medium one. In all three rations the proportion 
of tankage to corn was decreased each week. For the first and second periods 
the pigs fed the most tankage made the most rapid gains and required the least 
feed per unit of increase in live weight. For the third period, however, they 
gained more slowly and required more feed per unit of gain than those of either 
of the other tVT"> lots.” 

ISwlne feeding studies], {loivu 8ta. Rpt. IBIS, pp. 19-^23, 29 ). — Short pre- 
liminary , re^ports are presented of several swine-feeding experiments. 

Yarloiisly preimred meat meals and tankages (all made up on the 60 per 
cent protein basis) were tested as supplements to corn in the dry-lot fattening 
of hogs under the free choice system. A ,bone and blood meal mixture produceil 
a\poittud of gain at an outlay of 3.8 lbs. of corn and 0.28 lb. of supplement. 
'With Mood meal as. 'sole supplement, 4.2 lbs. of corn and. 0.5’ib. of "Supplement 
';Were required for a pound 'Of ,gain* , , 
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A lot of 52413. fall pigs fed slielled corn and a mixture of corn gluten fei-d and 
tankage (1:1) free clioice required 150 days to attain a weiglit of 250 llss., 
and consumed 3.5 lbs. of com and 0*8 lb. of tbe mixed supplement i)er pound of 
gain. A similar lot fed corn and uiimixed tankage readied tbe same weight in 
13G days and used 3.6 lbs. of corn and 0.36 lb. of tankage for a pound of gain. 
"When coriij tankage, and gluten feed were self-fed in separate feeders, it took 
157 days, and tbe consumption per pound of gain was 3.46 lbs. of corn, 0.41 lb. 
gluten feed, and 0.3 lb. tankage. 

In a study of buttermilk powder r. tankage, self-fed with corn, tbe reqiiire- 
ments per pound of gain were in tbe former case 2,5 lbs. of corn and 0.9 lb. of 
buttermilk powder, and in the latter 3.1 lbs. t>f corn and O.S Il>. tankage. Tlie 
buttermilk feci lot made 30 per cent better gains. When corn was giveji in 
one feeder and a mixture of tankage and Imttermilk po%vder (9:1) in another, 
tbe gains were increased 10 per cent over tbe straight corn and tankage fed lot. 

In tbe course of investigations on forage crops it was foil ad that young alfalfa 
and blue grass plants have a protein content as blgb as 40 per cent of the dry 
weight, but that as tbe season advances tlie percentage is reduced below' 10. 
On tbe other band, Dwarf Essex rape maintains a fairly constant protein per- 
centage throughout tbe growing period. 

** It has been determined that tlie lactic and acetic acids found in silage are 
easily digested and utilized when fed to swine. This means that the acids of 
rape silage would do no harm to growing pigs. It has also been found that the 
sulphuric and phosphoric acids which are formed %vhen a grain or other 
high protein ration is digested are easily neutralized and are harmless to 
growing pigs. It is not necessary, therefore, to neutralize the acidity of a 
ration if it is otherwise satisfactory.” It was found that an ounce per day 
of concentrated sulphuric acid properly diluted could be incorporated in a 
pig’s ration without injurious effects. Tbe ingestion of a “ fairly large amount 
of alkali” was also harmless. 

“ We have some interesting preliminary developments indicating that the 
more rugged type of swine, as exempliiied in the Tamwortii or Yorkshire con- 
formation, are of greater practical utility than the smaller, heavier types. 
Nevertheless, our tests indicate quite strongly to date that the deeply covered, 
large type of lard hog is highly efficient. The outstanding lesson to date is that 
the small, short, low-down, refined, heavily jowled, bulging ^ hammed ’ pigs that 
develop early and stay fat continuously will have a high production cost 
after the 2(X)-lb. mark is reached, and, furthermore, may experience consider- 
able difficulty in reaching the heavier 'weiglits, liecause this type is more prone 
to pulmonary difficulties.” 

Alfalfa meal for fattening pigs, J. M. Ewabd {Breecle-fs Q-az., 15 {1919), 
No, 16, p, 918), — ^At the Iowa Experiment Station two groups of v/eaniing pigs 
averaging 52 lbs. in weight at the start were fattened on grain and tankage 
fed separately in self-feeders. The first lot, wffiose grain ration w^as shelled corn 
only, reached an average weight of 225 lbs. per head in 115 days. The second 
lot, which received a mixture of ground corn and ground alfalfa, did not attain 
this weight until 138 days, a 20 per cent longer period. The second lot coiisiiraed 
less tankage than the first, but the data on feed, cost of gain indicate that about 
1*8 lbs. of alfalfa and 3.2 lbs. of corn were required to replace a pound of lank- 

age. Without counting tbe additional 23 days labor, the alfalfa-fed lot was thus 
not profitable. 

Swine managemeiit in Idaho, O. B. McOonnelu {Idaho 8ta, Bui, 116 {1919}, 

pp, 3-35, 1¥)'* — ^ brief treatise on swine management under Idaho 'ooh- 

ditions. Including'^ swine housing, feeding, and management,' and preven-' 

tlon of disuse.' 
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Tlie nutrition of the horse, J. B. Linbsey {Massachusetts Sta, Bui. 188 
(1918), pp. 213-263 ). — Some of the classic work on the nutrition of horses is 
reviewed, and report made of several feeding exi>eriments with two horses 
during three years under practical working conditions. 

A daily ration of 8.5 lbs. of alfalfa hay and 8.5 lbs. of oats and corn (1: 4) 
per 1,000 lbs. live Aveiglit, found satisfactory for artillery horses by the Kansas 
Station (E. S. R., 29, p. 873), did not prove sufficient for the two horses doing 
reasonably hard ” farm wmrk, as they lost in weight and w^ere restless. In- 
creasing the ration by 10 per cent checked the loss in weight but not the restless- 
ness. Partial replacement of the alfalfa by timothy hay served to reduce the 
restless action considerably. 

“ While recognizing the large number of horses in the Kansas experiment and 
the satisfactory results secured, on the basis of our own observations and the 
accepted feeding standards, it seems to the writer that the amounts of the sev- 
eral feeds are not likely to be sufficient, nor the combination particularly satis- 
factory, for most work horses. It is believed that for each 100 pounds of live 
W’’elght a pound of roughage is a reasonable allowance, and that one-half of this 
roughage may consist to good advantage of alfalfa, and the balance of a timothy 
mixture.” 

Yarious successful modifications of a grain ration of oats, corn, and bran by 
the partial or complete substitution of brewers’ dried grains, velvet bean-and- 
huil meal, or linseed meal for one of the ingredients are reported on the basis of 
extended tests. Mixed timothy hay was used in these experiments. It was 
found that 50 per cent or more of the oats could be replaced by an equal weight 
of brewers’ grains. Mixtures of oats, corn, velvet-bean feed, and bran 
(5 : 8 : 2 : 2 and 5 ; 7 ; 8 : 2) were given continuously for over 8 months and “ the 
results were in every way satisfactory.” Linseed meal was feci as a grain sup- 
idement for 10 weeks and proVed practicable. The mixture mostly used was 
oats, whole corn, and linseed meiil (5:8:1). A higlier proportion of linseed 
meal was not so well relished, as the meal did not mix well with the unground 
corn. 

Egg-weight as a criterion of numerical production in the domestic fowl, 
P, [B.] Hadley {Beience, n. s-er,, 49 {1919), No. 1270, pp. 427-4^9). — year’s 
egg records of 31 hens (breed not si>ecified) at the Rhode Island Experiment 
Station are summarized to show that the relative difference between the aver- 
age weight of the 10 or fewer eggs laid by a hen at the period of highest produc- 
tion of the flock in September and the average weight of the first 10 eggs she 
lays at the beginning of the laying year is a good index of her yearly production. 
Similar but less striking results are claimed when egg 'weights during the 
April peak in production are used in the same comparison. It is held that 
higher producing hens can be identified more readily by the greater increase 
in the w^eight of their eggs than by any other means. A tentative announce- 
ment of a “fundamental law” of egg production is made embodying these 
facts. 

BAIRT FAMEIHG— BAIEYINa. 

Dairy production in Ohio, R. I. Grady and M, O. Bugby {Ohio Bta,. Bui. 834 
(1919), pp. S99-S41f ^).— This bulletin is a report on the cost of producing 

milk as revealed by 84 yearly records of 88 ' Ohio dairy herds during the period 
1910^1915. TVo ' preliminary reports have been noted (B. S. R., 87, p. 575; 

p. '875). 'v':TIie methods nf collecting the data nre explained in detail, and 
the blank fortus' supplied to wllaborators are reproduced. A noteworthy fea- 
ture of the report Is^ that' the indiTiduai herd averages of^ aH the items 
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eiiteriiig into the computations (except inventory values of cows) are tabulated 
as well as the area of the farm, the sixe of the herd, the predominating breed, 
and the highest and lowest milk and butter fat production in each herd. 

The average amounts of feed and labor in all herds consumed aniiiially per 
cow were as follows: Grain 1.534 lbs., silage 4,9T1 lbs., hay 1,402 lbs., stover 
1,065 lbs., green feed 484 lbs., pasture 187.2 days, man labor 162.S hours, and 
horse labor 26.8 hours. About 62 per cent of the grain w^as purchased. Feed 
constituted 54 per cent, labor 28 per cent, and other charges IS per cent of 
the total cost. The average exi>enditures for items other tlian feed and labor 
are also computed as p^ercentages of the average inventory value of a cow 
($09.70), viz: Land and building charge 8.1, equipment 3, interest, insurance, 
and taxes 6.3, service fees 2.5, depreciation 3.5, and iniscellaneoiis 4.3, making 
a total of 27.7 per cent. As evidence that this method of dealing with such 
items leads to uniform results, the* data furnished by Bulletin 501 of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture (E. 8. K,, 36, p. S73 ) are treated in a similar manner 
and the items total 27.9 per cent of the inventory value of a cow. 

The fertilizing constituents recovered in the manure of a cow’ are computed 
for each herd. The average, estimates are nitrogen 103.9, phosxihoric acid 42.9, 
and potash 7S.4 lbs. The average annual milk production was 5,884 lbs., and 
the average butter fat 255.4 lbs. The total returns from milk, calves, and 
manure averaged $124.62 per cow, while the expenses average $98.55, leaving 
$25.47 net returns. In live of the farms the expenses exceeded the gross 
returns. The net cost of producing milk, including loss on young stock, was 
$76.66 per cow, or $1.30 per 100 pounds of milk. In July, 1918, it is estimated, 
the net costs would have been $1.78 and $2.61, respectively. No charge for 
managerial ability was added to these costs. 

** In fixing a price for milk, it wmuld be unjust to use the average cost of 
production, as this would cause about onedialf of the dairymen to operate at a 
loss, and no line of business could long endure such conditions. If 20 per cent 
of the dairymen w'ho furnished the foregoing data had been eliminated because 
of inefficiency, a price could not justly have been set at a hwver figure than $1.58 
or, under .July, 1918, prices, approximately $3.58. If seasonal variations %vere 
computed according to Warren’s suggestion, such a price would range from 
about $2.50 to $4.30 per 100 lbs.” 

The composition, digestibility, and feeding value of alfalfa, J. B. Lixdset 
and 0. L. Beals {Massachmetis St a, Bui, 186 { 1918 ), pp. 105 - 141 ), — ^This paper 
considers alfalfa as a feeding stuff with special reference to its value in milk 
production, and is intended partly as a complement to a study of alfalfa cul- 
ture in Massachusetts previously noted (E. S. R., 31, p. 735). Seven feeding 
experiments with dairy cow^s are reported, each conducted by the reversal 
method during tw^o periods. From 4 to 8 cows w^ere used in each. In experiment 
6 the periods were 4 wetdvs long ; in the others, 5 weeks. 

Experiments 1 to 3 compare alfalfa hay, beet pulp, and corn meal with first- 
cut mixed hay, beet pulp, and corn gluten feed or meal. The hay in each ration 
furnished about 71 per cent of the dry mattei*. The 5 w’eeks’ milk yield of the 
22 animals on the alfalfa ration totaled 15,866 lbs. and on the mixed, hay ration 
15,733 lbs. Since there vras a small dilference in favor of the alfalfa ration in 
each experiment, this result is held to indicate a slight stimulating effect of 
alfalfa on milk flowL The .animals showed a total increase in weight of '13 lbs.- 
on. the alfalfa and 481 lbs. on the mixed hay ration, a difference attributed to 
the, lower energy value, of alfalfa. The total protein in the milk (NX 6,25) 
produced by' the alfalfa ration was 545.3 Ihs. and hy the mixed hay ration 
558.8 lbs.' The total milk solids were, re^ctively, 2,125 and, 2,14,9 lbs. These, 
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results sliow tluit tlie protein of tlie alfalfa rations, TS.2 ihu’ cent of wEicli was 
from alfalfa Iiay, was as satisfactory a source of protein for milk formation as 
tile mixed liay rations wliere 5S.1 per cent of the protein earne from the beet 
pulp and corn gluten. 2<o marked influence of the diuretic etfect of alfalfa 
vras discovered on either milk jueUl or the milk ingredieiits- 

Experiinents 4 and 5 compare alfalfa hay and rowen (hay from second cut- 
ting of mixed grasses). The grain in both rations was tlie same, corn meal and 
wheat bran {t:3). In exx>eriinent 4, alfalfa apparently increased the milk 
yield 5,2 per cent, but in the fifth experiment there was only a 0.5 Ib. difference 
in the totals of the two rations. 

The milk produced fier 100 lbs. of dry matter consumed vras in the case of 
the alfalfa ration 97.7G lbs., and in the case of the rowen 93.77 lbs., while the 
amounts of fat produced per unit of dry matter were identical. In digestion 
trials conducted in connection with these experiments, the digestibility of the 
xaiwen protein was only 60 per cent whereas the average of previous trials is 70. 
The alfalfa protein was 72 per cent digestible. 

In experiment 6 a mixture in equal lairts of alfalfa and English hay was com- 
pared with unmixed Engiisli hay. Gluten feed was used as a protein supplement 
to the latter. Corn-and-cob meal and bnm formed part of each ration. The 
milk yields totaled, respectit'ely, 5,540 and 5,002 lbs., with only trifling differ- 
ences in the milk solids. 

Experiment 7 was a repetition of the sixth except that corn stover was sub- 
stituted for English hay in the alfalfa ration. The latter ration produced 8.2 
per cent less milk and S.C per cent less milk solids than the Eiigiisli hay ration. 

The writer Is convinced that the milk shrinkage on the alfalfa ration was due 
largely to the com stover. While of good quality it was stocked out-of-doors 
and brought to the barn every few^ days and cut fine before being fed. It varied 
considerably in moisture content, depending upon the weather. If the stover 
had been brought from the field in November and stored under co^^er, in all 
probability more satisfactory results would have been secured.” 

pTOXimate analyses are given of the samples used of mixed hay, alfalfa hay, 
English hay, rowen, corn stover, corn-and-cob meal, corn meal, com gluten meal, 
corn gluten feed, wheat bran, beet pulp, and molasses beet pulp. Available 
analytical data for green alfalfa and red clover at various stages of growth are 
also summarized. The results of new digestion trials with alfalfa hay (2 
series), red clover, and rowen are reported. 

The tabulations iiiciiide the milk, the milk solids, and the fat produced by 
individual eow^s in each experiment. For exjieriments 1 to 5, the nitrogen in the 
milk Is also tabulated individually. 

In summing up their work, the authors state that “ in the light of our present 
knowledge it is preferable, particularly in the Eastern States, not to use alfalfa 
as the entire source of roughage for milk production, but to feed one-half alfalfa 
and one-half hay,' or two-thirds alfalfa and one-third corn stover, or 10 to 15 
lbs.' of alfalfe and 1 bii. of silage daily. Such combinations, together with a 
grain rat'ioa of 10 to 80 per cent corn-and-cob meal and 20 to 30 per cent wheat 
bran or oats or barley, ought to give quite satisfactory results.” 

The “value of com bran for milk production, J, B. Iundsey and 0. L. Beaus 
(MasMcJmsetts Bid. BuL 18S (19i8), pp, lJjf2-158), — To compare' corn bran 
and wheat bran for milk production two experiments are reported wuth 6 and 8 
cows, resp-ectively, each ration being tested by the reversal method during two 
5-week periods in each experiment The basal ration consisted of mixed hay, 
corn gluten feed, ground' oats, and cottonseed.meal Pour pounds of the appro- 
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priate bran daily given to each animal. During wheat bran feeding 1.2 
per cent more milk and 1,3 per cent more butter fat on the average were pro- 
duced. 

Proximate analyses of the feeding stuifs used are reported. The corn bran 
was noticeably lower than the wheat bran in ash, protein, and fat It is stated 
that digestion trials made at the station with sheep show that the coefficient of 
digestibility of dry matter of corn bran is 80 and of wheat bran 66. 

Milking macMnes: III, As a source of bacteria in milk. IV, Metbods of 
maintaining in a bacteria-free condition, G. L. A, Etjehle, R. S. Breed, and 
G. A, Smith (.Vez£? York State Sta, BuL 450 (WIS), pp, llS-'ISl, fips. i/).— 
These studies, of which a preliminary report has been noted (E. S. 11., 3S, p. 
377), are grouped in a series until two previous bulletins (E. S. R., 28, p, 472) 
and include observations of the use of milking machines on the station herd and 
at 10 commerdal dairy farms. 

To stuily tlie nulkiiig apparatus as a source of bacteria, an artificial udder 
was constructed from wliich sterile ivater was “ milked ” by the machine. To 
determine at what stage bacteria gets into the water, means were devised for 
collecting samples at two fiomts in its passage into the pail. The chief source 
of bacteria was fimnd to be the teat-cups and rubber tuhe.s, although the pail 
in some cases was an important medium of infection. The suction trap placed 
upon tlie recent types of one of the makes of milldng machines used was found 
to he efficient in preventing the return of contaminated condensation water 
from the vacuum piping to the pails. 

The stable air which enters the machine during milking was analyzed and 
found not to be responsi!)le for increasing the bacterial content more than 
34 per cubic centimeter under the worst conditions tested. The cotton filters for 
whicli provision is made on one machine were found to remove more than two- 
tlilrcls of the bacteria from the air and also a small amount of dust. Since the 
total amount of contamination from the air was insignificant, the improvement 
due to the filters was too slight to be detected in ordinary analyses of machine- 
drawn milk. 

Dropping the teat-cups to the floor in dirty bedding was found to cause rela- 
tively large amounts of dirt to appear in the pails of the machines; but the 
bacteriological analyses of the sterile water, milked through the machine at 
the same time, diil not reveal excessively high counts. These conditions failed 
to give counts in excess of 25,000 per cubic centimeter. Here, as in other studies 
of the amount of bacterial contamination derived from dust, the germ count 
was found to he an unsatisfactory index of the amount of dirt and filth present 

Although it was found possible to sterilize milking machines completely by 
means of steam applied to the metal parts and by harmless antiseptics on the 
rubber parts, the precautions necessary are considered impracticable where 
certified milk is produced and quite impossible on the average farm. Satisfac- 
tory bacterial results were secured where practicable methods were used for 
keeping the machines cleaned, provided the teat cui>s and tubes were immersed 
in any of the following antiseptic solutions: (1) Brines containing at least 
10 per cent of salt; (2)' solutions of ehlorid of lime; (3) a combination of 
brine and ehlorid of lime; (4) lime water; (5) cold running water; and (6) 
a commercial germicide, which, however, is not recommended for general use, 
because a trace uf it' gives milk a disagreeable taste. CMorid of lime and 
running water were ineffective if the temperature of the solution was as great 
as 60“ F. 'The solution recommended for general use is ehlorid of 
solved In a 'Saturated brine. Antiseptic solutions were not found to be snC' 
cessfui' unless, 'the teat cups and tubes were maintained in ^a'Cleaniy condition.' 
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Control of bacteria in milMng machines, F. H. Hall (Neio York Btate St a. 
Bill JtW, popiihrr ed. pp. S-lo, fig. i).— This is ii popular edition of the 

above. 

Clarification of milk, I, C. E. ^Marshall, E. G, Hood et al. QlassacMisetts 
Stti. Bill 187 (BUS), pp. 151-2Jf2, figs. 10 ). — The amount and nature of clarifier 
slime and the immediate elTect ot clarification upon milk are the topics con- 

siclered. 

A section on the clarification of <*ertified milk by the late E. L. Davies, an 
officer ill tlie Canadian Army, is included. It records the percentage of slime 
secured in 440 tests of the inlik of 74 cows, together with the breed and age of 
tlie cow and the stage of lactation. The average slime percentage was O.OG7. 
In IG.S per cent of tlie tests the slime percentage was 0.1 or over. In 14.7 per 
cent of the eases the slime was bloody. 

The authors add to these data a number of other determinations, showing 
particularly that Increased temperature and increased time of holding (result- 
ing In greater acitllty) tend to increase the amount of slime (dry weight) from 
a unit ainoimt of milk, and comment as follows: “The amount of slime differs 
widely when secured from the milk of the same ww, from milk of di:^erent 
individual cows, and from mixed milks, whether the mixed milks have the 
same origin or not. It Is also manifest from the work of this laboratory that 
samples from the same milk when clarified under the same conditions yield 
practically the same amount of sUme. It follows, therefore, that the causes 
for these variations must be found in the condition of the animal, the condi- 
tions wliich surround the manipulation of the milk, and the conditions which 
are involved in the clarification. From Lieut. Davies’s investigations it seems 
clear that with the beginning of the period of lactation there is a great 
increase of slime. This may be attributable to the colostral milk, in which 
eolostral cells are numerous. Evidence also seems to point directly to iiiflaro- 
matory conditions of the iithler as a cause of increase; garget and other prod- 
ucts of inflammation and germ action within the udder are common, imohably 
much more «> than Is usually recognized.” 

The slime was found to be composed of insoluble dirt, bacteria, leucocytes 
(** so-ealled fibrin (“ so-ealIe<l ”), and any garget discharge present in the_ 
milk. A number of fiiiantitative determinations of the bacteria and leucocytes 
are recorded. The clarifier w’as found more efficacious in the removal of in- 
soluble ilirt than the cotton filters used in the Wisconsin sediment test. Some 
observations are included as to the solubility of manure and stal)!e dirt In 
w’ater and milk- Ix Is held that the reduction, if any, in the nutritive value of 
milk as the result of clarification may be disregarded. 

The leucocyte counts before and after clarification are tabulated for 23 sam- 
ples of certified milk and 6 samples of commercial milk, and bacterial counts 
for 37 certifial and 15 eommercial milk samples, while several similar series of 
ccaiats are assembled from the literature. In about 70 per cent of the tests of 
fresh certified milk clarification efieeted a reduction in l>acterial' content as 
shown by plating methods. Milk held before clarification seemed to increase 
its bacterial count by clarification to an extent more or less proportional to the 
length of holding. These results are thought to indicate that fresh certified 
milk is relatively free from clumps of bacteria, whereas clumping lakes 
place ill held milk. The disruption' of, clumps through clarification is eonsid- 
ereti the cause of the increased counts. ■ Only 10 or 15 per cent of the market 
milk samples showed de<mease in bacterial counts after clarification, an indica- 
tion of extensive clumping. ■ , 

, Ten graphs' are given comparing cultures of claiifiM milk, unelarifi.ed milk, 
and clarified milk plus slime with respect to the number of colonies visible 
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at two-hour intervals for 72 hours after plating. Tables are also given show- 
ing the effects of clariflcatioii upon pure cultures of several species of bacteria. 

Study of Babcock test for butter fat in milk {loiva Bta. Ept. 1918, p. M ), — 
“The Babcock test for milk, when read from the top on the upper meniscus 
to the bottom of the lower meniscus, gave results which are higher than those 
obtained by the gravimetric (Boese-Oottlieb) methrjd. On the average of 
190 comparisons, as carried out in the wmrk reijorted, the difference aiiioiintecl 
to 0.06 per cent. . . . The Babcock test would read about 0.11 per cent low, 
depending somewhat on the per cent of fat in the sample. If the meniseuses 
w^ere not included in the reading.’’ 

“ The amount of fat left in the liquid below rhe fat column is quite variable 
and on the average equaled 0.13 per cent expressed as reading on the neck 
of the test bottles. There w^ere impurities in the far column that on the average 
amount to 0.78 per cent of the reading.” 

A bacteriological study of the method of pasteurizing and homogenizing 
the ice cream mix, B. W. Hammer and L. B. Sanders (Joicfi Sta. BiiL ISG 
(1919), pp. 17-26), — As part of a series of bacteriological studies of ice cream 
(E. S. B., 3S, p. 868), the authors have made bacterial counts of nine pasteur- 
ized and homogenized mixes and of the ice cream made therefrom. 

The heating of the mix to about 145° P. but without holding resulted in a 
decrease in bacteria of from 91.5 to 99.5 per cent, the average being 96.4. Part 
of each pasteurized mix was run through the homogenizer without pressure to 
see whether The machine might be an important source of contamination. In 
all eases the count was higher after such a run and was generally more than 
doubled. The homogenizer was given what was considered to be satisfactory 
care, since it was thoroughly washed after use, and then in most runs hiishecl 
with boiling water Just before use.” In 6 eases the rest of the mix, which was 
run through under the usual pressure, had a lower content than the nonpressiire 
portion, sometimes approximating that of the mix immediately after pasteur- 
ization. The operation of the machine under pressure is thought to have a 
tendency to break up chimps of bacteria. In 4 runs the homogenized mix was 
passed over a cooler and the bacterial count was thereby inerea.sed slightly. 

VETEEIBTAEY MEBICIIE. 

Begional anatomy of domestic animals, L. Montan iS and E, Bofedelle 
(Anatomie EAgiomle des Animmios Domestiques, Paris: J, B, BuUUdre & 
Bom, ms, val i, pis. 1, pp. r//+512; [2], pp, SmiOSS, figs. S64; 1917, roL 2, 
pp. lY 11+884, figs. 259 ). — Yolume 1 of this work deals with the horse and 
volume 2 with ruminants. 

Farm hygiene, P. Begnaed and P. Poetier (Mggiene de la Ferme. Paris: 
/. B. BailUire d Bm, 1917, A ed., pp, 441 1 figs. 167), — ^This volume, which is one 
of the Encycloi^^dle Agricole published under the direction of G. Wery, deals 
particularly with infectious diseases and parasites attacking farm auiinals, 
their control, and remedial measures. 

The municipal abattoir at Alexandria, Egypt, F. Piot Bey (Yofiee stir 
I* Abattoir Municipal d^Alexandrie (Eggpfe), Alexandria : Whitehead, Morris 
d Co, (Eggpi), Ltd., 1917, pp, 47, pis, 22, fig. 1 ). — A detailed account of this, 
municipal slaughterhouse. 

Seventh annual report, of the commissioner of animal industry fo,r the 
year ending November. 30, 1918, L. H. Howard (Awl Rpt, Vomr. Jii- 

dm, 7 (1918), pp. 48, figs. S ). — Included in this rei>ort on the oertii^* 

^ ence of and work with infectious diseases are charts showing ilm reported miin- 
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i>er of cases of bovine tuberculosis, glanders, and rabies in Massadiiisetts for 
tile lO-year period ended 1918. 

Seport of proceedings tinder the diseases of animal acts, with returns of 
the exports and imports of animals for the year 1917, D. S. Pkextice (Dept 
Agr. ami- Tech. Itutn Ireland^ Rpt, Dificnses Anim., 1017, pp. 30 ). — The nsiial 
annual report (E. S. 11., BS. p. ISdL 

Veterinary service and meat inspection in Norway in 1917 (Vorr/es 0#. 
Efath,, 6. mr„ 1917, Xo. IJfS, pp, T7/-f2/J'L — The usiud annual report (E. S. 
IL, 39, p. 7S7). 

Veterinary research, annual report of director, 1916-17, A. Thetlek (Union 
A'o. Afritn Ik'pt Apr, RpL 1916-17, pp, Ipl-oO ), — brief statement of investi- 
gations carried on dtiring the year. 

Eeport of the gox’ernraent bacteriologist, C, J. rouvi) Rpt. Dept. 

Agr, mid Stock IQueenslandJ, 1915-16, pp. 88-91, pL 1). — Included in this re- 
port of work of the year are aecouiits of further observations with reference 
to alleged tick-resisting cattle, the fertility of ticks matured on so-called re- 
sistant cattle, and furtlic'r observations on the life history of the warble fly 
( H ijpnd enn r/ ho r Li ) . 

Studies in forage poisoning. — The relation of B. botulinus to forage poison- 
ing or cerebrospinal meningitis in horses, R. Oeaham and A. L. Brueckner 
(Jour, Baet., 4 (1919), Ko, 1, pp, 1-21, pgs. 4)- — Tliis is a report of investiga- 
tions, a reference to which has been previously noted (E. S. 11., 30, p. 387). 

*‘A goat injected with sublethal doses of broth culture of the bacillus (ss) 
isolated from the silage developed an antitoxic serum wdiich, injected intra- 
perltoneally, apparently protected guinea pigs against a fatal amount of the 
IioiiQologoiis toxin per os. The protective nature of the goat serum w^as also 
observeil in guinea pigs receiving fatal amount of B. hotiiUmis per os. 

hotulmns antitoxic serum prepared from a mule and injected intra- 
lierltotieally into guinea pigs apparently provided a protection against 10 times 
the lethal amount of tlie culture filtrate of the bacillus (ss) isolated from the 
silage and against 5 times tiie lethal dose of the untiltered broth culture. 

**Two horses ingested in wholesome feeil 2 cc. broth culture of the bacillus 
(ss) isolate^i from the silage and were apparently protected by an intra- 
venous iojeetion of hotulmns antitoxic serum. A control horse receiving a 
slmiiar airicmnr of the unfiltered broth culture manifested clinical symptoms 
of forage poisoning and died. Post-mortem tw'aminatioii revealed gross ana- 
tomic lesions analogous to sf»me of the giNj.‘^s lesions obs(*rved in animals natu- 
rally affileted with forage poisoning. 

Seram inimune to B. hotuUmis posseased a positive agglutinating potency 
towaa*d the homologous strain, as well as toward the bacillus (ss) isolated 
from the silage. The agglutinins present in serum immune to the bacillus (ss) 
isolated from the silage were active against B, hoiiiUnus as well as against 
the homologous strain. 

; “ The cultural, morphological, pathological, and serological relation observed 
lietweeii B, hotuimm ami tlie bacillus isolated from the silage in preliminary 
experiments are suggestive of the possible etiologic significance of B. hotuUnus 
or closely allied anaerobes ih some outbreaks of forage poisoning or cerebro- 
spinal menlDgitis In, horses.** 

Beport of the department of chemistry, C. A. Jacobson (Nevada Ept, 
1918, figs, ^).~This report relate to investigations made with a 

view to isolating and eharaeterizing the' toxic constituent of a 'species of death 
camas which occurs in Nevada and is quite different from Zpgadenus interme- 
Mm studied' at tlie Wyoming Station (E. S., R., 30, p, 412), being most nearly 
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like Z. panicnlatus. Tliis form grows at an elevation of from 5,500 to 7,000 ft. 
and covers a wide area over the Sierra foothills to considerable distances up 
the mountains. 

Considerable losses to sheepmen due to this death eainas have been recorded, 
but nearly always when the pasturage was scanty or following a long aoil 
exhausting drive of the herd, there being scarcely any danger from it wiien 
the sheep are kept grazing under normal conditions. 

The name Z-alkalold is given to the poison liberated, for the sake of con- 
venience' in referring to It It was found, to he soluble in ethyl and iiiothyl 
alcohol, chloroform, and acetone, hut much less in benzene and carbon tetxa,- 
chlorid. With one exception all attempts to obtain a crystalline product from 
all these solvents by varying the conditions, such as time, temperature, and 
pressure, failed. The yield of the puriiietl Z-alkalold was loiind be r»uly 
about 0.8 per cent of the weight of the dried death camas plant. Tin* crude 
alkaloid was tested and found xxdsiuiuus to raltbits. The toxielty of tlie 
plant has been determined at different periods of growtii and found to be 
poisonous at all periods except when the plant luis dried up in late summer. 
While the pliysioiogical action of the poison lias not been carefully studied, it 
produced at first twitchings of the head and limbs, then a comatose condition 
with rapid and shallow respiration, after which the animal died in a convul- 
sion. The Z-alkaloiil has no relation to zygadenin isolated at the Wyoming 
Station. 

Curative treatment of bush sickness by iron salts, G. J. Beakb:s and B. C. 
Aston (Jour. df/r. [Kew Zeal,}, 18 (1919), Ko, 4, pp, 193-197, figs, ‘‘Sum- 
marizing the results of the medicinal experiments to date, it would appear 
that of the inorganic preparations, while either the adinliilstnition of (a) 
phosphates or (b) iron comxKmnds to cattle on phosphate-dressed pasture may 
enable them to lie kept healthy for a much longer period than otlierwise would 
be possible, it is only by drenching with a sirup-of-iron I'lhosphate that animals 
may be; kept healthy indefinitely or cured of bush sickness. Of organic com- 
poiiiiils, it is certain that the double citrate of irf»n and ammouiuiii is a 
quicker cure for bush sickness than the sirup-of-iron phospliate. It is proba- 
ble that otl'ier organic salts of iron would be similarly successfuL*’ 

Castor bean meal as a poultry food, H. T. Atkinson {VtUlti/ l^oultrg Jour. 
{Harper Arhnns Agr. Col.}, 4 {1918-19), No. 2, p. 21). — ^Feed consisting of 1 
part castor bean meal and 5 parts mixed meal comprised of sharps, ground 
oats, etc., was fed to cockerels in quantities of 4.5 to 5 oz. per bird each day, 
a little grain food being given in addition and grit and water also being avail- 
able, The feed 'was eaten eagerly, but the birds steadily lost weight, and by the 
end of 3 weeks the total loss in weight ivas 4 lbs. 10 oz. The loss in weight 
continued steadily and at the end of the thirty-sixth day one bird died, followed 
4 days later by another. On the fortieth day the castor meal feed was discoii- 
tiniietl and the 4 remaining birds fed on ordinary meal. After the change of 
food the birds commenced to recover slowly, but at the end of 3 weeks had put 
on but very little flesh. 

The principles of acidosis and clinical methods for its study, A. W. See- 
TAEDS' (CaffHrMge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1917, pp. T7-fii7, pt 1). — ^The several 
chapters of this ' %vork deal with the equilibrinin between acids anti bases, 
methods of d!agiio,sing acidosis, behavior of the body in health, and' in acidosis 
toward sodium bicarbonate, relative value of the various tes^s for a€i{los% 
definition of acidosis, occurrence of acidosis, therapy, differential 'diagnosis^ and' 
etiology of acidosis. A r#sum§ follows and technique of methods is dealt witk 
'appendix. ' A bibliography of 71 titles is included. 
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Anaphylaxis, allergy; aiitianaphylaxis, antiallergic therapy, B. Kkaus 
{Ret\ Inst. Baet. lArgentina]^ 2 {1919) ^ A'o. i, pp. 1-18 ). — This is a summary 
of moclerii investigations and theories regarding expeiiauentai anaphylaxis and 
its cliemioal reljitionshii-> to allergy. 

Anaphylatoxin and anaphylaxis. — XI, Ultra-filtration and fractionation 
of anaphylatoxin, P, H. DeKkuif and A. K. Eggeeth (Jour. Infect. Diseases^ 
24 {1919), No. 6, pp. 505-532 ), — In continuation of the study of anaphylatoxin 
and anaphylaxis previously noted (E. S. 37, p. 578), an attempt has been 
made to locate the toxic principle of. anaphylatoxin by applying various methods 
of fractionation of scrum proteins and by ultrahltratioii. 

It was found that the toxic principle of rat and guinea pig anaphylatoxin 
could be rttcovered on the glohiilin fractions of the serum. Various methods 
of isolating these fractions were studied. The best results were obtained l)y 
removal and purification of tiie serum proteins by x^reclpitatlon of the serum 
in the cold with absolute alcohol or acetone and extraction of the precipitate 
with ether. In this process the toxic principle was recovered quantitatively on 
the serum iwotelns, aJid by fractionation was concentrated on the euglobulin 
fraction. 

By means of ultra-filtrati^'un using a membrane prepared from a solution of 
cellcfitliii 111 aleohohetlier with castor oil and glycerin as modifying agents, 70 
per cent of the total serum protein could be filtered off with a total retention of 
the toxic principle In the sac. The results obtained are considered “ important 
in that they furnish an excellent and simple means of concentrating the toxic 
principle, furnish material for a tecxtative hypothesis of the nature of the toxin, 
and effectively exclude the notion that protein degradation products are coii- 
eerned in this toxicity.” 

A preliminary report of the fractionation of primarily toxic normal and im- 
mune sera is also given. Such t«»xinis are not recovered on the euglobulin frac- 
tion as in the case of anaphylatoxin but on the water-soluble globulin. 

On the separation of antitoxin and its associated proteins from heat- 
denatured sera, A, Homer {BiocJicm. Jour., 13 {1919), Ao. 1, pp. 45-55 ). — ^Tlie 
investigations on antitoxic sera previously noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 288) have 
bam extended to determine (1) “to what extent the limits for the pre- 
elpltattoa witii ammonium sulphate can be narrowed so as to iiiehide, in the 
sec'Oiid fraction precipitates from heated sera, only those proteins with which 
the antitoxin is definitely associated, and (2) whether or no the antitoxin is 
evenly distributed throughout the protein fractions precipitated at successive 
stages between the limits indicated in (1).” 

The results indicate that, for the complete recovery of antitoxin during the 
coneentratlon of sera showing a heat-denaturation of 35 per cent or less by 
fraetimial methods employing the use of ammonium siiipliate, it is advisable to 
precipitate the second fraction between 30 and 45 per cent of saturation with 
the sulphate, as reduction of the upper limit results in incomplete precipita- 
tion of pseudoglobulin and antitoxin and raising of the lower limit results in 
the precipitation of antitoxin in a form not readily soluble in brine. 

In heated sera showing a denaturation of 35 per cent or less, the bulk of 
the antitoxin is as^sociated with the proteins precipitated betw’een 36 and 45 
per cent of saturation with ammonium sulphate. The further fractionation of 
the protein isolated betAveen these limits sho’wed that the perc*entage of the 
total ".aiititoxlE precipitated between progressively , Increasing percentages of 
mtmRtkm with the sulphate is directly proportional to the percentage pre- 
cipitation of protein at the respective stages. ■ From these observations it is 
clear that, in order to isolate .antitoxin, means other than the fractional pre- 
cipitation of the serum proteins must be employed.” 
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On the increased i>recipitaMlity of pseudoglobulin and its associated anti- 
toxin from heat-denatured solutions, A. Homer (Biochenh Jonr., 13 (1919), 
Ao. 1, pp, 56-64 f 6), — TImj conclusion drawn in rlie above paper that in 

order to isf>late antitoxin as a separate entity means other than tiie fractional 
precipitation of pseudoglobnlin solutions by salts must be employed is further 
substantiated by the results of this study, which are siimmaiizecl as follows: 

*‘(1) The increased precipitability of pseiidoglobulin from its heat-denatiired 
solutions at concentrations of ammonium sulphate ranging from 26 to 47 per 
ceiit of saturation is a function of the heat-denaturation. (2) The increased 
precipitation of pseiidoglobulin thus induced in (1) at 30 per cent of satura- 
tion with ammonium sulphate is accompanied by an increased precipitation of 
antitoxin. With the least extensive denatiiration, the percentage of the total 
proteins precipitatc^rl at this stage is greater than tlmt of the antitoxin; as 
the deiiaturation increases the further iucrease<l precipita!}illty of the protein 
becomes a linear measure of the increased precipitaiioii of the antitoxin. 
(3) In the eoiK*eii^-j*ation of antitoxin sera by the fractional precipitation of 
the serum with ammonium sulphate, there is no need for a preliminary pro- 
longed heating of the serum. The results that are now obtained by tlie isola- 
tion from the heated serum of the protein fraction precipitated between 30 and 
44 per cent of saturation with ammonium sulphate could be obtained from the 
unheated serum between 36 and 50 per cent of satiuaition with the sulphate.” 

Vaccines and sera, their clinical value in military and civilian practice, 
A. G. Shkra (Londofi: Henry Froicde and Eoddcr d Btouyhion, 1918^ pp. XAJ-i- 
^26).— This bo(»k deals with the clinical value of vaccines and sera in military 
and civilian practice, illustrated largely by cases from the author’s own exiieri- 
ence. In addition to the subject matter proper the book contains an introduc- 
tion by G. AHbutt, a classification of vaccines and sera according to their thera- 
peutic value from tlie prophylactic and curative standpoint, a glossary of terms, 
and a list of literature references. 

Sodium oxy-mercury-ortho-nitro phenolate (mercurophen) with special 
reference to its practical value as a disinfectant, J. F. ScH.v^tisKRG, J. A. Kol- 
MER, G. W. liAiziss, and M. E. Trist {Jour. Infect. Diseases, /24 (1019), Xo. 6‘, 
pp. f5 47-582, figs. 5). — This is a more extended report of the properties and dis- 
infecting value of mereuroplien previously noted (E. S. R., 38, p. 481). Tiiroiigli- 
oiit the study other mercurial preparations, particularly mercuric chlorid, were 
employed for comparative tests wdiich are reported in detail. 

Mereuroplien or sodium oxy-mercury-ortho-nitro pheiiolate was found to pos- 
sess certain superior properties over other mercurial compounds, as follows : 

In germicidal ariiviry, mereuroplien is equal or superior to mercuric chlorid 
and other mercurial compounds containing more mercury. It is generally more 
rapid in its germicidal action and less toxic than other mercurial compounds. 
It appears to possess a special destructive affinity for cocci and spore-forming 
bacilli, is capable of temporarily raising the bactericidal action of the blood 
after intravenous administration, is somewhat more trypanocidal than mercuric 
chlorid, and maintains a higher degree of germicidal activity in blood serum. 

I^Iercurophen does not precipitate protein in as high concentrations as 1 : 100, 
nor does it irritate the skin or tarnish surgical instruments. It has proved 
superior to^ mercuric chlorid in the disinfection of urine, feces, sputum, pus, 
catheters, Instruments, rubber gloves, an,d the skin. 

The subcutaneous injection of Tallianine in cases of respiratory disease, 
J. F. D. Tittt (Vet. Jour., 75 {1919), Xa. 527, pp. 189-184) .—¥ mm the experi- 
ments conducted and here reported upon it is 'concIudcM that “ Tadlhmine, , If 
usM early and repeated at intervals, has a, marked effect in cases ■ of ,respim- 
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tory disease, and is the best remedy so far discovered for siibeiilaiieoas medi- 
cation.' Its action is rapid, an alteration in respiration lias been observed 
witliin 10 minutes of inoculation, and nsnally witiiin SO minutes in every case. 

**It can be used when tiie administration of medicines per os is impractica- 
ble. It should ‘biilible’ on exposure to the air. In some supplies this Avas not 
observed, and in these cases there was little or no benefit from its use. It can 
be used for smaller animals, such as the dog, In doses of 3 to 5 ce. in cases of 
the respiratory form of distemper, and has given good results.’’ 

Studies on anthrax vaccine. — III, Accidents following vaccination, E. 
Keaits and P. Belteaiti (Rev. lArf/enthia], 2 (JOIA), Jo, i, pp. 98- 

IIS, figs, o). — ^This is a continuation of work preAuoiisIy noted (E. S. R., 40, 
1). 582). 

Reports are gmm ot accidents foliowing vaccination Avhieh emphasize the 
necessity of an official control of the preparation of the vaccine. It is thought 
that certain interciirrent diseases and other factors such as pregnancy lower 
the natural resistance of the animal and decrease the artificial immunity con- 
ferred by the vaccine. The virulence of vaccine II does not increase in the or- 
ganism provided it is not virulent for rabbits, but vaccines Avliicli are Aunilent 
for rabbits are liable to increase in virulence and are thus dangerous to use. 

The treatment of human anthrax with normal bovine serum, IIT, J. Penna, 
J. Bohomno Ci’Exca, and R. Kbaus {Rev. In,it Baet, [Ajpentina], 2 {1919]^ 
Ko, 1, pp, 8ll-4i7l. — Further success is reported in the treatment of human 
anthrax with normal bovine serum (E. S. R., 40, p. 582). In 372 cases thus 
treated the mortality was only 6.2 per cent 

Malignant epizootic aphtha (foot-and-mouth disease), Sacco (Yet. Jour,^ 
75 (1919), Nf), 525, pp. — A grave form of foot-and-mouth disease has 

been spreading through Italy since the beginning of December, having already 
extended over upimr and middle Italy. In certain byres in Lombardy 50 of 100 
anitaals are said to have been lost within a few days. 

The' trypariosomes found in domestic mammals in south-central Africa, 
H. V. 'Hobxby (Vet, Jowr., 75 (1919), No, 526, pp, 128-138 ). — **The common 
t'rypanosomes found in domestic mammals in south-central Africa are thi-ee in 
number, viz., frupanosoma hrvcch T. congoleme^ ami T. tivax. 

“They are readily dlstinguishabte by their morphological characters. 1\ 
bfficel is very fatal to eQuines, smaller ruminants, and clogs, but is almost non- 
pathogen I e for cattle, T. eonimlenm is the commonest cause of trypanosomiasis 
' 0 f cattle, but it is also pedhogenie for the other domestic mammals. T. vivaas 
resembles T. mngolmse in the forms ot disease It causes in stock. Dogs are 
generally immune to its ill eifects. 

'“The distribution of these parasites is coincident with that of tsetse files. 
DUferent strains of the same species of trypanosome vary greatly in their range 
'of "timleace. Individuals and races of the same species of domestic animal 
varj' greatly in the resistance th^ offer to infection. The presence in the blood 
of one species of parasite appears to inhibit the development of another. 

“A fourth species, T, stmim, causes disease in pigs. It is conceivable it may 
only a variety of T. cmiffoieme modified by passages through the AA^arthog.” 

The tubereulin test at Jackson, H. Bboughtox {Fiirdue Agr., 1$ 

(191$)^ No, 8, pp, 367S69^ 3BS, 4^&),—Tbe tuberculin test was started in June, 
1915, and all cattle supplying milk for the city Of Jackson were tested. Four 
and two-toths per cent reaeteti and were slaughtered. The second 'year only 
2 per cent reacted to the test, and a considerable number of the ''reactors were 
from herds that Avere not tesfeil the previous year, duefo the fact 'that they were 
not prcxitielag milk' for the city. , 'y-' ^ 
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Recent discoveries concerning* the life history of Ascaris Inmbricoides, 
r>. H. Ransom and W. D. Foster {Jour. Para.sitolofnj, 5 (1919), Xo. S, pp, 
93-99). — Tlie aiitiiors here review the results of recent investigations of A. 
hoiihricoifleH^ and report upon studies carried on in continuation of those pre- 
viously noted (E. S. R., 38, i:). 385). 

The authors have found that in guinea pigs and rabbits the larvee behave 
In respect to their development, migration, and elimination as they do in rats 
and mice, and in respect to the fact that they are liable to cause a more or less 
serious pneumonia. They have come to the conclusion that the real explanation 
of the behavior of Ascaris iarvjB in rats and mice is that the worms are merely 
going through tlie same course as they do in their usual hosts, man and pig« 
The only essential cliHereiice is that in unsuitable hosts, such as rats and mice, 
the parasites are iiiia!>le to complete their development to maturitys whereas, in 
human being and pigs, after their migration through the lungs and return to 
the alimentary tract they can continue their growrh to the adult stage. 

The fact that immature worms that had developed beyond any stage yet ob- 
tjiiiied from rats, mice, guinea pigs, or rabbits were recovered from a young 
goat and a lamb after having fed them eggs of the pig Ascaris and other experi- 
ments lend support to the common belief that A. ovis occasionally found in sheep 
is merely the pig Ascaris in a strange host. “ In a scale of host adaptations 
we may, therefore, recognize three grades — rats, mice, guinea pigs, and rabbits 
in the lowest, sheep and goats in the intermediate grade, and pigs in the high- 
est, with which we may also include human beings, if it be true that the Ascaris 
of man and of the pig are identical. , . . 

** The symptoms sliown by experimentally infected pigs at the time of the 
invasion of the lungs by the larvae are frequently exactly similar to those 
exlnbltod by pigs snftering from so-called ‘ thumps,’ a popular name for a serious 
condition of very common occurrence among pigs, and it is accordingly not 
improbable that Ascaris is an important factor in the production of ‘thumiis,’ 
especially when it is considered how very commonly Ascaris occurs as a parasite 
of pigs.” 

Tile factors which bring about the hatching of the eggs have not yet been 
determined, the authors having been unable to cause more than a very small 
percentage of the eggs to hatch outside the body in vitro. 

A list of 17 references to the literature is appended. 

Recent experiments on the life history of Ascaris Inmhricoides, P. H. 
J^TEWABT {Brit. Med. Jour., No. SOSO {1919), p. 102 ). — The author first refers 
to the report of Ransom and Foster, previously noted (B, S. R., 38, p. 385), 
after which he reports several experiments with young pigs in continuation 
of the w'ork previously noted (B. S. R., 39, p. 587). 

■ Doses of 22,0CH} ripe eggs of A. suilla each administered to two 4-day-old 
pigs (A and B) and a dose of about 50,000 eggs to a pig (C), 2 months and 
10 ,days old, resulted in the two former suflfering from Ascaris pneumonia on 
the eighth day after infection, while the latter, or older pig, showed no sign 
of pulmonary trouble. 

** Pig A was killed on the fourteenth day, and young forms of Ascaris meas- 
uring betw^een 2.5 and 3.8 mm. [9.1 to 0.15 in.] %vere found in great numbers 
in the small intestine and cecum. Their heads, had the appearance of 
the larval head and had taken on the adult head character. Pig B was 
killed on the nineteenth day, and although there can be no doubt that on the 
eighth day the lungs contained thousands of active larvae, not a single worm 
was found in the stomach, small intestine, cecum, or colon. The nature of the 
feces found ^ in the colon proved that' the pig, was not suffering 'from .diarrhea 
132688®— -19 7 
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clue to excessive infection, wiiicli might have accounted for the disappearance 
of the worms. Pig C was killed 31 days after infection, and again no worms 
were found in the intestine.” 

On the development of Ascaris Itimbricoides, S. Toshiba (Jowr. Para sit ol- 
offih d (1910), To. S, pp. 106-11$, pi. 1). — ^TMs is a report of investigations con- 
ducted by the author at Osaka, Japan. Experiments are reported and clis- 
eiissed under the headings of development of uninjured fertilized eggs, non- 
iiifectiveness of unripe eggs, hatching place of eggs, migration of larvm in 
the body of host, the fate of the larv£e in the body of the feeding animal, ex- 
periments on other mammals, experiments on immunity, the migrating power 
of the larvae, human experinients with Ascaris larvae, and morphological 
changes in the larvae during development 

Parasitic mange (Tet. Rev., S {1919}, To. 2, pp* 185-19ff ), — ^This is a re- 
view of the more recent literature relating to the subject, in which 17 titles 
are dealt vith. 

Practical methods of prophylaxis against worm infestations, B. H. Ran- 
som {Joan Anier. Vet. l/ed. A-vsoe., 5$ {1919), To. 1, pp. 4^-^^)* 

Practical methods of treatment for worm infestation, M. O. Haul {Jouk 
A mer. Vet. J/cfl. Assoc., $$ {1919), To. 1, pp. ffp. 1). — This paper deals 

briefly with a dozen of the more important parasites affecting cattle, horses, 
sheep, swine, clogs, cats, and poultry. 

Tick eradication plans for 1919, J. R. Mohleb {Jour* Amer. Vet. Med. 
Assoc., $4 (1919), To. 7, pp. 74$-74S). 

Dips and dipping, X, H. H. Geeen {So. Africmi Jour, hidtis., 2 {1919), No. $, 
pp. 41 ^“-41^)- — A discussion of the work in South Africa of dipping against 
tick-transmitted diseases, life history of the tick, interval between dippings, 
efficacy of dips, and arsenite of soda. 

Bovine piroplasmosis in Switzerland,- B. Galli-Valerio and H. Staebee 
{Schtceiz. Arch. Tkrheilk., $0 {1918), No. 10, pp. 471-477, fig. 1; ahs. in Vet. 
Rev., J (1919), To. 1, pp. 50, 51). — ^TMs is an account of piroplasmosis observed 
in cattle in the canton of Vaud. This is the first record of its actual occurrence 
in Switzerland, where it has long been suspected of occurring. Piroplasma 
divergent is thought to be the species present and Ixodes ricintfs the transmitter. 

Atlas of the viscera, in situ, of the dairy cow, G, S. Hopkins {Nem York: 
TJie MaemiUmi Vo., 1919, pp. 23, pis. 10). — This atlas has been prepared to meet 
the needs of the veterinarian for a concise and graphic exposition of the 
relations of the viscera of the cow. 

Investigations to determine the cause of certain sheep diseases in Colo- 
rado, G. H. Gloveb, I. E. Newsom, and E. W. Alkibb {Jour, Amer. Vet. Med. 
Assoc., 55 (1919), Nos. 1, pp. 3-22; 2, pp. 128-146). — ^A general discussion of 
lo«s of sheep in Colorado from disease. , • 

Beed given the pregnant ewe may affect the immunity of the newborn 
lamb to hemorrhagic septicemia {loma Bta. Rpt 1918, pp. 18, 19). — During 
the coiir» of experiments In which potassium iodid was fed to pregnant ewes 
to determine whether it would prevent goitre in lambs, hemorrhage septicemia 
broke' out In the paddock in which the Iambs were confined and all were sub- 
jected to its ravages.' It was found that in the lots where a very heavy iodin 
allowance and a medium allowance were given the death rate was extraor- 
iintrily whereas In the lot where no iodin was fed it was particularly 
low. /ThuS' It/appearS' that the addition of iodin to the mother^s ration decreased 
|lie imiii'iinity of the lambs to hemorrhagic septicemia. ' 

Studies on the hyperimmunizatioii of hogs against hog cho'lera, M. Dorset, 
Q. N* McBnynjE, W. 'B. Nms, and J. H. Rietz (Jow. ^Amer. Vet Med. Assoc.^ 
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M AV/. 3, pp. 259-280), — These studies reported from the Bureau of 

Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, were conducted for the 
purpose of determining AThether improA^ements ^ in the production of aiitihog- 
cholera serum could he made along the lines suggested by Holmes'^ for the 
preparation of antirinderpest serum, namely, hyperimmunization at the negatiA^e 
phase and hyperimmunization Arith diluted and laked blood. 

The results obtained indicate that there is no eAudence of a negative phase 
or state of liypersiisceptiblllty to hog cholera follOAving simultaneous Inoculation 
and that hogs AA’hieh are hyperimmunized within a short time after simul- 
taneous immunization do not produce serum of satisfactory potency, xls the 
ability of hyperimmunized hogs to yield a potent serum increases AA’ithiii certain 
limits with tlie interval between immunization and hyijerimmunizatiou, it is 
recommended that an interval of not less than ^seA’e^ AA^eeks and preferably 
three months should be allowed to elapse between immunization and hyper- 
immunization. The ability of immune bogs to respond to hypenmmimizatioii 
to the desired degree, AAdien once acciuired, is said to remain uniiispaired for 
at least a year. 

Hyperimmunization with virus blood diluted with O.d per cent citrate solu- 
tion and AAUth distilled Avater did not materially increa.se the antigenic properties 
of the virus blood. 

Salicylic acid as a remedy for chronic hog cholera, D. J. Healy {Jour, 
Amer. Yet, Me(t Assoc.^ 54 (WW), Ko, 6, pp, 633-638), — In work at the Ken- 
tucky Experiment Station, the author has found salicylic acid a distinctly ef- 
fective remedy in chronic hog cholera, although of no value Avhatever in the 
acute form of the disease. 

The blood pressure of the horse, S. J. Schiluing (Vet, Alumni Quart, {Ohio 
Btate Ufdr.J, 7 (1919), Ao. I, pp, 245-256, 3), — “The onlinary type of 

sphygmomanometer as used in human i>ruetice is applicable in taking the blood 
pressure of the horse, mule, and ox. The normal diastolic pressure for the 
horse Is from 40 to oO mm. of mercury. The normal systolic pressure is from 
00 to 100. The systolic pressure is subject to the AAudest Amriation; the dias- 
tolic pressure is more constant. The systolic pressure is higher in the colt than 
in mature animals. An increase in blood pressure is common in old age. Fe- 
males have a slightly higher systolic pressure than males. Weight and condi- 
tion as to flesh seem not to haA^e any noticeable influence upon the blood pres- 
sure.” 

Studies on the bacterial flora of the mouth and nose of the normal horse, 

E. E, H, Boyeb, (JowT. Bact,, 4 (1919), No. Jf, pp. 61-6S), — *‘The nose and mouth 
of the normal horse harbor a large flora of microorganisms. The great majority 
of these organisms are harmless saprophytes. Occasionally present are a few 
bacteria AA^hieh may become pathogenic under certain conditions.” 

A note in regard to the seasonal appearance of Anoplocephala mammilana, 
H. P. Hoskixs (Cormll Yet., B (1919), No. 2, pp. 110, 111 ), — ^The author records 
the occurrence of this rare horse tapeAA’orm (A. mmmnihina) in tAA^o horses In 
ailclition to the cases previously reported (E. S. R., 40, p. 180). 

Hote on the occurrence of Filaria papillosa, W. H. Daibymple (JoMr. Atmr, 
Yet, Med, Asme,, 54 (1919), No, 6, pp, 64S-645), — ^A note on the occurrence of 

F, papiUosu In the aqueous humor of a horse’s eye. 

The diagnosis of fowl cholera and fowl typhoid infections in domestic 
birds, F. [B.] Hadley (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med^ Asmc,^ 55 (1919), No. 2, pp. 186- 
192}.— This paper Is based upon Bulletin 174 of the Bhode Island Experiment 
Station, previously noted (E. S. B., 40, p. 6S5). 

nndiaii Civ. Vet, Dept 11912] No. S, pp. 98-205," ' 
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Contagious epitlielionia in cMekens, E. Records i^'ev(!da Sta. Rpt. 19. IS, 
pih d7\ SS) — study of various aifeeted birds received bas sliown three dis- 
tinct conditions to be encountered which presented a clinical picture hard to 
distingiiisli : (1) The true contagious epithelioma due to the “scab-virus ” infee- 
tiooj (2) a nonspecific type due to an infection with various microorganisms, 
and (3) a tj’pe in which in the conjunctival sacs and suborbital sinuses, and to 
some extent the throat, occur deposits of material distinguished from the psiieclo- 
iiiembranes found in the other two types by their chalk-^vhite color and being 
extremely loose or having no attachment. A number of birds showing types 1 
and 2 were vaccinated during the year wnth quite satisfactory results. The in- 
dications are that type S is of rheumatic origin. 

EUEAL mamBEEim. 

MacMne-made cement pipe for irrigation systems and other purposes, 
G. E. P. Smith (An>oJ?a Sia, Bill. 86 {1918), pp. 71-171, pi 1, figs. S7). — This 
bulletin is a general treatise on cement pii^e, its manufacture, characteristics, 
and applications. Descriptions are given of various machines used in pipe 
making, the details of making and laying, the dangers inherent in cement pipe 
making and in pipe lines, the testing of pipe and the results obtained, the 
design of pipe lines and structures, and the utility of cement pipe for various 
purposes. 

With reference to pipe it is stated that the two general classes of pipe ma- 
chines are those employing the tamping principle and the centrifugal or packer- 
head machines. The latter machines have greater speed and capacity per day 
and are especially adapted to small sizes of pipe. The purchase of a machine 
and aiuipment requires an investment of from $4,000 to $10,000. It is stated 
that handmade pipe is extremely variable in quality. Tamping alone does not 
produce a smooth interior, and the pipe should be washed inside with neat 
cement* Greater strength can be secured by increasing the thickness of the 
pipe wall and by using a wet consistency of the mortar. It is stated that 
inachine-made pipe is safe when subjected to hydrostatic heads up to 25 ft,, 
and that the strength of handmade pipe of good quality is about one-half as 
great Wet-cast pipe can be designed to carry water under heads of some- 
what over 100 ft. Machine-made cement pipe up to 20 in. in diameter Is safe 
in trenches under 10 ft. of back fill and the smaller sizes are safe for much 
greater depth. Handmade pipe 16 in. in diameter, of good quality, can be 
used under 10 ft of earth. Machine-made pipe is practically impervious. 
G<mm! handmade pipe washed inside with neat cement is nearly impervious and 
becomes entirely so in time. It is stated that in .design the value of » in 
Kutter’s formula should be taken as 0.013. 

Cement pipe of good quality is considered in all respects the equal of vitrified 
clay pipe for use in sewer lines. “ In Arizona, where the cost of cement pipe 
is much than that of clay pipe, the cement pipe should he employed. 
Cement piim likewise should have the preference for farm and mad culverts. 
"When ' properly made and placed, It is more durable, has a greater carrying 
capacity, and is much, cheaper than c<irrugated iron pipe. Cement pipe, if 
' used ,for ciraintile in alkaline areas, should be of gre,at density and impervious.’^ 

' waters of the , teter-mountato. region, J. B. Gueaves 

{Imr, Inim, md Bngin. 10 (1918), Ro. 12, pp. 1061- 

made at the Utah Experiment Station of the waters 
uf '58 Utah streams, 'mcKt of which. -are used for irrigation, are' reported and dis- 
with specifi! reference to their, .suitability, for; ' this purpo^, 'In most 
' mmpies were taken monthly durfhg the. irrigation 'Season* 
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Tlie waters show considerable variation in tbe amount and cliaracter of the 
soluble salts. Some are free from excess of objectionable constituents; others, 
good at their source, dissolve large quantities of alkali In their course. Viewed 
in the light of Hilgard*s interpretation, 13 of the streams contain amounts of 
alkali which make them dangerous for irrigation, *‘or, if interpreted in the 
light of Forbes’ experience, only two, but according to the work of the Bureau 
of Soils [of the U, S. Department of Agriculture] none should be condemned.” 
Caution In the use of the waters is, however, ad vi soil. 

Surface water supply of Pacific slope basins in Calif omia, 1916 (T. S. 
Geol Siin7e‘i/f Water-Bupphj Paper 441 {191SU pp. SSO-j-XXXVI, pis. 2). — This 
report, prepared in cooperation with the State of Calirmmla, presents the re- 
sults of measurements of flow made on streams in Paciiie cmist drainage hasins 
during the year ended September 30, 1916. 

Laying out fields for tractor plowing, H. R. Tolley (T. BcpL Apr., 
Farmers* But IO4B {1919), pp, 40, figs, — ^This embodies descriptions of 

methods found best suited to their conditions and recommended by a majority 
of several hundred tractor owners who have reported their methods and ex- 
periences. The methods in general use are divided into two general classes: 
(1) Those in wliich the plow's are lifted and no plowing is done across the 
ends, and (2) those in which the plows are lifted in the ground while going 
across the ends. The advantage of plowing by the methods of the first class are 
that the short, awkward turns are eliminated, except in some cases at the be- 
ginning and the ending of the lands, and usually less space will be left at the 
corners to be plow^ed out with horses. It is considered generally possible also 
to do a little higher quality of plowing if the plows are lifted at the ends. The 
advantages of the methods of the second class are that little or no time is lost 
in traveling with the plow^s out of the ground and that ordinarily the number of 
dead furrow's and hack furrows will he considerably less. Taking the country 
as a whole, it is the opinion that the methods by which the plows are idle across 
the ends are the more popular, but a large number of farmers have a decided 
preference f<)r those by which the idows are kept in the ground continuously. 

Hew labor-saving machinery for harvesting grain, W. R. Ported (XoHh 
Dal'ota Bta. BuL 128 {1919), pp, S-IS, figs, 18 ), — ^This bulletin describes four 
di.stinct types of new machinery for saving labor and harvesting and tlirashing 
grain in use in North Dakota at the present time, as folhuvs: The Stew'art 
bundle loader, the Paulson shock bucker, the Fisher motor bundle truck, and 
the Graham-Roach stacker. 

The bundle loader is designed to load the shocks directly on the wagon. It 
is flrawui by four horses and requires one man as operator. It is stated that 
one machine will load on w'agons all the bundles that an ordinary separator 
can thrash, that it gathers the grain cleaner than hand pitchers and shells 
but very little grain In its operation, and that a saving of, two teams and 11 men 
can be effected by its use. An improvement of the machine loads and carries 
the bundles direct to tlie separator. I 

T,he shock bucker is intended to pick up a load of shocks in much the same 
manner as the sweep rake and is drawn by four horses. When loaded the 
sweeps are lifted off .the^ ground, the machine runs on two wheels, and the 
load of bundles is dumped on the ground beside the separator. It does not shell 
any,, grain, and gathers up the loose stuff. " It is'' claimed that two men with two 
machines and eight horses can bring .in all the grain that an ordinary separa- 
tor c!an handle, so that five men with two of these machines and four teams 
can, keep an ordinary separator running as well as 10 teams and 20 men when 
the grain Is all forked by hand and' 'hauled In on wagons. Two, of these ma- 
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cliines are claimed to save tlie labor of 15 men and 6 teams in ordinary tlirasli- 
iiig. This machine is a decided advance over tlie Stewart bundle loader^ as it 
supplies the thrashing separator %\dth the shocked grain nnich more economi- 
callyd’ 

The object of the motor handle truck is to gather up shock grain and deliver 
it at the tlirasliing machine. “ It is claimed that seven men with t\co of these 
machines can do exactly the same work as a crew of 20 men and 10 teams 
would, accomplish in ordinery thrashing practice, thus saving the labor of 13 
men and 10 teams daily. No horses whatever are required with this machine, 
as it is a large motor truck which will hold about two tons of hay or bundles. 
The bundles are loaded on tlie machine by a device on the front of the truck. 
Tills loading mechanism is run by the motor of the truck hut can he started 
and stopped independent of it.” 

When the stacker is used, the binding device is removed from the ordinary 
harvester, and the grain elevator is extended and raised to a much greater 
height to deliver the grain directly into the stacker. The stacker and harvester 
are each drawm by two horses. The capacity is about 2,500 lbs. of mature 
wheat or other grain as it comes direct from the elevator of the harvester. 
It is stated that the grain in these stacks seems to cure much better than 
when in shocks. ** When .this machine is used in place of the hinder it elimi- 
nates 90 per cent of the cost for twine, as but a small amount is used to tie 
the stacks. It reciuires the same amount of labor to stack and tie the stacks 
as to shock the grain behind the binder. This machine has the further advan- 
tage that It removes the weed seed from the land, such as wild oats.” It is 
also claimed that .the stacker saves practically all the grain lost by use of the 
ordinary self-binder, 

A study of the factors governing the efbciency of distribution and rate of 
discharge of spray nozzles, H. L. Oraxe (Ifest Virgmia Sta. But 169 (1919), 
pp. d-dd, fips, 24 ). — A rather extensive review of work by others bearing on 
the subject is given, and the results of a study of the capacity of different 
types of nozzles and of their efficiency in distribution is reported. An attempt 
was also made to determine, if possible, some of the principles of nozzle 
construction which influence their rate of discharge and distribution. 

■With reference to factors influencmg the distribution of the spray, it was 
found that Increasing the size of the outlet orifice increased the angle of dis- 
charge and widened the ring of spray, but so far as could be told by observa’- 
tiois did not increase the size of the spray particles. High pressures gave 
the better distribution, more perfect cones, and smallest particles. Up to a 
certain jHiint the angle of the discharge was increased and the width of 
the ring decreased with the pressure, but the size of the spray particles 
became smaller as the pressure was increased.. The results indicate that 
for each nozzle there is an optimum pressure at which it works best, and any 
additional pressure results In' partial loss, of energy. As the depth of the 
eiMy chaffibe#is increased the angle of discharge and the width of the ring is 
decreased and the size of the spray particles is increased. The results seem 
to indicate that increasing the width of the eddy chamber increased the angle 
of' aimMfge and the width of the ring and also breaks up the spray particles. 
The .angle at which' the supply holes in the directing disk were dr, tiled exerted 
a great, influence on the angle of discharge, width of ring, and size of drops. 
The ‘smaller' the angle of the supply holes the wider was Ihe angle of discharge 
.and the ''Width of' the ring and the smaller the drops of spray.^ ' A central supply 
. 'Me 'ia the direeting disk changed the spray :dlscha,rged ' from^ a 'hollow' cone 
' solid cone, aarro'^^ed' the angle of di'Scha'rge, and in some ca.^s increased 
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eoiisMerably tlie size of the drops. The greater the number of supply holes 
at the edge of the directing disk, the greater was the decrease in the angle 
of discharge, the narrower the width of the ring, and the larger the drops. 
One supply hole was not sufficient as a one-sided cone was produced. Two 
supply holes if located properly and of the right dimensions produced a spray 
that was perfectly distributed. The presence of a post on the directing disk 
decreased the angle of discharge, narrowed the width of the ring, and pro- 
duced a more evenly distributed spray. A thick disk w^as found to reduce 
greatly the angle of discharge, narrow the width of the ring, and increase the 
size of the spray particles. Burrs in the outlet orifice, orifices that were oblong 
in shape or not properly centered, disks that fitted loosely in the caps, or 
cracks near the holes in the directing disk were responsible for a great deal 
of the imperfections found in this study since they produced an unevenly 
distributed spray. 

"With reference to factors influencing the rate of discharge, it was found that 
an increase in the area of the outlet orifice gave a greater rate of discharge. 
The increase per unit of area was found to vary inversely with the area of the 
orifice. An increase in pressure resulted in a gi*eater rate of discharge. No 
general rule can be given for the increase for all nozzles except that as the pres- 
sure is doubled the discharge is greater by 1.4 times. In most cases a deeper 
eddy chamber increased the rate of discharge, which varied wuth the size of 
the outlet orifice. Exceptions were found where a deeper eddy chamber re- 
duced the rate of discharge to a certain point, and then an increase began to 
show. Widening the eddy chamber was found to increase only slightly the 
rate of discharge, the rate of increase varying inversely with the size of the 
outlet orifice. Within certain limits, the gi’eater the area of the supply holes 
lU' the directing disc the greater was the rate of discharge. A supply hole pkieeil 
In the center of the directing disc was found to have much more influence on 
the rate of discharge than did a corresponding area located at the outer edge. 
An increase in the angle of the supply holes in the directing disc gave a greater 
rate of discharge, the increase varying with the size of the outlet orifice. 
Placing a post on the center of the directing disc just under the outlet orifice 
increased the rate of discharge. A thick discharge disc diminished the capacity 
of the nozzle. An angle on the nozzle, or a strainer just behind the directing 
disc, was found to reduce the rate of discharge by increasing friction. Burrs 
in the outlet orifices, or orifices that were not perfectly smooth and round, 
greatly influenced the rate of discharge, the amount depending on the imper- 
fection. 

Influence of silo- wall construction on freezing of silage (Iowa RpL 
1918j p. 9 ). — ^Temperature readings have been taken for five winter seasons 
in three silos on the college campus constructed of wood stave, monolithic con- 
crete, and hollow tile. In each silo thermometers were placed at the inside of 
the north wall and also in the central part of the silo. The purpose of the work 
was to find out which type of silo wall, afforded the greatest protection from 
freezing. 

The results show that during cold weather the temperature at the inside of 
the north wall of the silo is only a little warmer than ' the outside temperature 
with any of the silo walls tested. The difference between mean tenii>eratures 
at the north wall in different silos was seldom as much as 2° F. and was not 
always in favor of the same type of silo. It is conciiicied that there is no 
^ practical difference between the insulating properties' of these three types' of 
silo wall, and that under the same conditions the same amount of fr^zing '.may 
be expected in them. 
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Tlie Puyallup laying Bouse, G. R. Shoitp {WasliingtOB Sta., West, Wash. 
Bta, Mo. Bui., 7 (1919), ¥o. 1, pp. 6-16, fig^. 7). — Tills article describes, illus- 
trates, and gives plans for a laying house considered ideal for western Wash- 
ington conditions. It 'has been attempted to construct a building which will 
provide, besides roosting and nesting quarters, all necessary equipment to niahe 
conditions inside the building during the fall and winter a duplicate of those 
prevailing during the spring when production is normally highest. 

Poultry Bouse equipment, G. R. Shoup (Washington Sta., West Wash. Bta. 
Mo. Bui, 7 (1919), Mo. 2, pp. 26-32, figs. 4 )^ — ^This article describes and illus- 
trates the construction of furnishings and equipmeni: for the efficient handling 
of laying pullets. 

Trap nests, open nests, and trolley carriers, G. R. Shoitp (Washmgto7i ^Ma. 
West. WasK Bta. Mo. Bui, 7 (1919), No. 8, pp. M-49, figs. 3).— This article 
gives plans and descriptions of trap nests, open nests, and trolley egg car- 
riers, considered adapted to western Washington conditions. 

RUEAI ECONOMICS. 

Report of committee appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
sider the subject of land economics as one of the divisions of research work 
of the proposed Bureau of Barm Management and Barm Economics (27. ;S?. 
Bept. Agr., Off. Bee. Cire, 188 (1919), pp. 8). — ^This outline for investigations 
by the prcj^posed Bureau of Farm Management and Farm Economics includes 
land resources, land values, land ownership and tenancy, land settlement 
and coionisation, and land policies. The report contains recommendations 
for cooperation between the Office of Farm Management and other bureaus 
and departments of the Government in the classification of lands from the 
standiKiint of their economic utilization. It also points out, for special 
emphasis, questions of the economic causes which prevent areas of land 
suitable for. agriculture from being used, the good and evil of tenancy as a 
method of holding land, the settlement of undeveloped regions by coloniza- 
tion under governmental direction, and the most economical methods of using 
these areas while in public ownership,. 

3aep03rt of committee appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
sider the subject of farm-life studies as one of the divisions of research 
work of the proposed Bureau of Barm Management and Barm Economics 
(U. B, Bept. Agr., Off. Bee. Cire. 139 (1919), pp. 8 ). — The list of topics for 
study submitted by the ccmimittee includes rural home life, opportunities 
for social contact in typical rural communities, the relation of educational 
and religious institutions to farm-life problems, problems relating to geo- 
grapMcal population groups, rural organizations (without definite geographi- 
cal boundaries), social aspects of tenancy and landlordism, social a>spects of 
wrious ty|>es of farm labor, the relation of various forms of disability to 
, farm-life , problems, the social consequences of local disasters due to natural 
causes, . and the social consequences of thrift and agencies for promoting 
thrift, 

Rami and forest surveys, F. Caziot (Bw’pertises Rurales et ForesUires. 
Fark: i.^B. BaUMre 4 Bom, 1917, pp. $9S,Sgs. 22). — ^TMs is one of the vol- 
umes of the EncyclopMie Agricole, published under the direction of G. Wery. 
It is a technical guide for the valuation of various types of rural property 
and improvements, forests, and vineyards. 

Tenancy in an ideal system of landownership, R. T. Buy and, G. J., Galpin 
(Amen Beon. Mm., B (1919), No. 1, Bup., pp. 189-212} A is a co,nsidera' 
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tion of some of tlie good aspects of tenancy and of tlie prerequisites for an ideal 
system of tenancy. Part B is the report of investigations recently noted (B. S. 
IL, 40, p. 892). 

Tlie Irish land acts: A short sketch of their history and development, 
W. P. Bailey (DuNin: Govt., 1017, pp. 48, pis. 8). — The various Irish land acts 
of the period 1800-1909 are discussed in chronological order, showing the ad- 
vantages and evils and the progress under each. The antlior describes the es- 
tablishment of the Congested Districts Board and statutes dealing Vitli conges- 
tion, the provision of alh>tments of land and dwellings for agideiiltiiral laborers, 
and miscellaneous details. 

Method of colonization, O. Schijlz {Aiisiedhings-Wegweiser. Berlin: 
Deutsche Lamlfmclihantllimg. 1918, pp. 64 ). — ^This booklet sets forth various 
means of acquiring capital and applying it to the purchase of agricultural small 
holdings in various sections of the German Empire. 

[■Women^s work on the land in England and Wales] {Jour. Bd. Apr. [Lou- 
tlonl, 25 (W18), Iso. 7, pp. 7So~839, pis, 7). — This number contains a series of 
eight articles descriptive of the official organization of women farm Iii1)ur, the 
origin and work of the Women's Land Army, the training of women on the land, 
and Women's institutes in the United Kingdom. 

Cooperation in the new world, L. Smith-Gordon (Better Business, 4 (1919). 
Wo. 3, pp. 168^185). — ^This article deals with the status of mortgage credit in 
the United States, particularly with the inception and progress of the Federal 
farm loan system. The information has been largely derived from the report of 
the United States Commmission to Europe in 1913 (B. S. H., 30, p. 492), the text 
of the Federal Farm Loan Act (E. S. B., 35, p. 104), a summary of the first 
official report of the American Bankers’ AssociatidnS and the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for 1918. 

Cooperative hnying and selling, J. L. Tennayt (Apr, Ga::, Canada, 6 (1919), 
Wo. 5, pp. — Under this title are included notes on the status of farm- 

ers’ coo|3erative activities In Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Que}.)ee, 
Ontario, and British Columbia. 

[Agricultural cooperative societies of the Union of South Africa], J. 
IlETiEF (Dnion Bo. Africa Dept. Apr. Rpt. 1917-lS, pi>. 131-144). — These pages 
report the progress of the cooperative movement and the position of individual 
societies in the Union of South Africa in 1917-18 continuing x>revioiis informa- 
tion (E. S. R„ 40, p. 93). 

[Agricultural associations in liberated regions], E. be Waeeen (Mission 
Assoc, Apr. [Baris] Brochure Wo. 2 (1919), pp. 194). — ^The Mission of Agricul- 
tural Associations of the Office of Agricultural Reconstruction of the Ministry 
of Liberated Regions outlines cooperative societies adaptable to various needs 
and conditions of agriculturists in the liberated regions of France, with several 
constitutional models, and suggests means for acquiring capital and loans and 
collecting upon war damages. 

Effects of the great war lipon agriculture in the United States and Great 
Britain, B. H. Hibbaeb (Camepie Ejidowrmni Intermt. Peace, Dii\ Mean, mid 
Hist., Prelim. Eeon. Btudies War Wo. 11 (1919), pp. IXA-^'S2,' S). — ^A com- 

pilation of data laigely from official sources, showing live-stock 'and crop p»- 
duetion and prices and exports of the United States in the period 1914-1918, 
and summarizing the policies and results of the work of the Go'uncll of National 
Defense, the U. S. Food Administration, and the U* S. Department of Agilafl- 
ture in aiding the production and distribution of food. The domestic p roduCtlOh 
and trade in agricultural products in the United Kingdom after the'Oi|thi»fti.«il 

Amer. Bankers* Assoc. (1917), Sept. 
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tEe war, and the activities of the government, particularly of the Ministry of 
Food, and the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries in the control of consumption 
and price of food, are also reviewed. Numerous charts and statistical tables are 
included. 

Agricultural France and the war, C. Chaitv^eau {La France Agrieole et la 
Guerre, Paris: BailUere, roL i, 1916, pp, SOB; roh B, 1918, pp. YIIA-S2B ). — 
In Volume 1 the author has included articles that were published in French 
periodicals & intervals dniing 1916, relating luineipally to the assembling of 
small and scattered holdings, but dealing also with syncli<'al associations, long- 
term agricultural credit, registry of the survey of lands, mechanical cultivation, 
and forests and meadowiands of France and the French colonies. Volume 2 
contains a digest of legislation relating to, and various legal phases of, the same 
topics. 

Agricultural Serbia and her democracy, M. Zebitch {La Ferine Agrieole et 
Fa D&mocraiie. Paris: Berger-Levrault, IBPi, pp, 8Jf). — ^A brief historical 
sketch of land-holding systems and an account of educational, economic, and 
social phases of Serbian agriculture. The author includes also discussions of 
the effects of Turkish and Austrian occupation of the country, the form of gov- 
ernment in Serbia, and the outlook for future development. 

Agriculture in early Latlum, T, Frank (Amer. FJeow. Rev., 9 (1919), Vo. 2, 
pp. 267-276 ). — ^The author discusses the e%'Olution of the Bonian Compagna and 
tradition and history connected with it to show that in the sixth century it sup- 
ported a dense population, enjoying a remarkable agricultural prosperity, before 
the thin soil was worn out and eroded away and the region became an arid 
waste. 

Monthly Crop Beporter {U. B. Dept. Agr,, Mo. Crop Rptr., 5 (1919), No, 6, 
pp. 5$S0 ), — ^TMs number shows the estimated farm value of important prod- 
ucts for May 15 and June 1, the average prices received by prodiic-ers of the 
United States, range of prices of agricultural products at important markets, 
the United States crop summary for June, and estimated crop conditions June 
1, 1919, with comparisons. It contains also a cotton report for May 25 and 
various data regarding conditions of crops. It reports corn movement by 
grades, vrheat movement both by varieties and grades from November 1, 1917, 
to July 14, 191S» and the proportion of each important feed stuffs as consumed 
in each month. 

Montana, 1918 {EeJma: Dept. Agn and FudUdty, 1918, pp. 245, figs. ISO ). — 
This continues information previously iioteil (E. S. K., 39, p. 796). 

Census of agricultural resources of New York, 1917-18 {AJhany: 
N. r. Btate Pood €om., 1919, pp, 69). — ^The results of the census of 1917, taken 
by order of the New Vork State Food Supply Commission, and that of 1918, 
taken by order of the New York State Food Commission, are published here. 
The data were secured from blanks placed in the hands of teachers, county 
agents, and others to be filled out. Enumerations of farm population, farm 
labor, conveniences, machinery, and amount of fertilizer used, and informa- 
tion relating to land in New York and uses made of it, acreage and yields of 
crops, and Bumbers of live stock are given. 

Auiiual' statistical report' of the New York Produce, Exchange for the 
year 1918 Btatis. Rpt. N. Y, Prodme Bw., 1918, pp. iS7).— This continues 
informatioa previously noted <E. S. R., 39, p. 690). 

, Farmers^ Bulletin (Worth CaroUm Bta., Banners^ Market But,,. 6 

24 f fig. i).— This number 'contains the usual list of pro'ducts 
which North ' Oaroliiia farmers, have for sale, also a brief note on '."Cooperative 
, 'Ive-stock marketing, 'by ,C:.. S.^'JO'Ues, 
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OMo ag'riciiltural statistics, 1916—17 and 1917—18 (Ohio Agr, Btafis., 
1916-17, pp, 78; 1917-18, pp, 86 ). — ^These Tolumes continue information pre- 
viously noted (B. S. R., 37, p. 191). 

[Agricultural statistics of Uruguay], R. B. Wilson (Ail Estadis. Agr, 
lUruguay], 1917-18, pp. XLV+699 ). — Statistics for 1917-18 are given, con- 
tinuing tlie information previously noted (E. S. R., 38, p. 896). Tlie index is 
inserted in this number in Spanish, Preneli, and English. In the api^endix are 
included data for 1916 relating to number and extension of farms, stock of 
cattle and other live stock, machinery and implements, and bee and silk 
culture. 

Imports, exports, and supplies of agricultural produce of the United 
Kingdom during the war (Jour. Bd. Agr. ILondon], 25 (1919), Xo. 12, pp. 
1462-^1474 )^ — A summary is given of the returns for the year 1918 relating 
to prices and supplies of agricultural produce in the United Kingdom, with 
special reference to imports and with comparisons through the period 1914-1918. 

[Agricultural statistics] Ab5. Brit Self-Oov. Bominmm [ete.J, 52 

il9m-1914t PP- SlS-379; 53 (1901-1915), pp. 328-389) .—These pages of these 
volumes continue to date the information on agricultural production, imports, 
and exports for the British self-governing dominions, crown colonies, posses- 
sions, and protectorates previously noted (E. S. R., 33, p. 295). 

[Agricultural statistics of Canada] (Canada Yearbook, 1917-18 pp. 166- 
230 ). — Among the data included in these pages are those relating to area and 
yield of field crops, number and value of live stock, land values, wages, manu- 
facturing of agricultural products, prices, and miscellaneous agricultural sta- 
tistics. 

Report of the Canada Rood Board (Rpt Canada Food Bd., 1918, pp. [5]"|- 
87, figs. 5 ). — ^This report of February 11 to December 31, 1918, sets forth the 
Canadian policy of food control and the work of the Pood Board as affecting 
supplies of imx>ortant food commodities. 

[Agricultural statistics of the Union of South Africa, 1914-15 and 
1915-16] (8tati3. Year Book Union So. Africa, Nos. 3 {1914-15), pp. 4-77, 46- 
55, 134-137; 4 (1915-16), pp. 8-22, 40-49, 116-132).— The first of these numbers 
of the yearbook, No. 1 of which was previously noted (E. S, B., 33, p. 789), 
gives statistics of urban and rural poxmlation of the Cape of Good Hox>e for the 
3 ' ears 1910 to 1914, inclusive, and statements, for the Union as a whole, of 
numbers of anim,als, exports of agricultural and pastoral products, and the 
transactions of agricultural cooperative societies. In the second, population 
enumerations for all districts of the Union, according to the 1911 census, and 
information In regard to agriculture more detailed than in the preceding 
report are given. ^ 


AGRICUITIFilAL EDUCATIOIT. 

Agricultural education, 1916-1918, C. H. Lane (U. B. Bur. Ed. Bui. 44 
(1918), pp. 40 }* — This is the usual review of progress in agricultural instruc- 
tion, In 1916-1918, in secondary and elementary schools, in agricultural colleges, 
agricultural extension and short courses, and tlie Graduate School of Agricul- 
ture; of agricultural education at meetings; the educational work of the U.'S. 
Department of Agriculture ; and of the principal developments in agricultural 
education in foreign countries. The bulletin represents advance sheets from 
the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1916-1918 R^, 

^,p.392). 
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Statistics of agricalttiral and meciianieal colleges, 1916-17, B. F. Andeews 
iU. S. Bun Eft But U {IBIS), pp. This is a coiiipilation, from official 

sources, of statistics of the land-grant colleges with reference to faculties, 
students, courses of studj", %^alue of funds and equipment, revenues, additions 
to equli>iiieiit, dishursemeiits of Federal funds, etc., for 191(^17. 

[Agriciilttiral education and research in the Province of Quebec, 1917— 
18], J. E. Cakoiv (Epi, Min. Agr. Prov. Quebec, 1918, pp. TIII+1S2, pU. 26). — 
Tills report of the department of agriculture of tiie Province of Quebec in- 
diKles detailed information concerning the activities of the agi*i cultural and 
domestic science education Institutions, experimental stations (tlemonstration 
fields), school gardens and extension work, etc., under its control. 

Agricultural education and agricultural development in America, A. E. 
T, BicHAfinsoN (MeUjoiirnc, Aitsimlia: Govt. [191 S], pp. 136, pis. 19, fig. i). — 
This rep:u'*t itas been discussed etlitorially ■ ( E, S. K., 40, p. 107). 

lAmerican agriculture], A E. V. Richabdson {Jour. Dept Agr. Victoria, M 
(1918), Xos. 6, pp. '257--276, figs. IS; 6, pp. SSB-^SSJt, figs. 6; 7 , pp. 385-^96; 8, pp. 
m-468; 9, pp. 635-66S, figs. 11; 10, pp. 577-591, figs. 10; 11, pp. 658-668, figs. 
6). — This series of articles, based on the six months' visit of investigation 
in the United States and Canada, noted above, consists of (1) a report on 
agrieoltiirai education methods and agricultural research work in the State 
of California ; and (2) notes on the organization and work of the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations in Utah, Colorado, Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, 
and Ohio; the Ohio State department of agriculture; the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; the essential features in the organization of agricultural edii- 
earion of college grade in the United States; the organization of agricultural 
instruction of secondary grade, Including the home project principle and the 
cooperation of Federal and State Governments for the promotion of vocational 
training in agriculture in the United States ; agricultural production in Canada ; 
agricultural education in Quebec and Ontario; the Dominion department of 
agriculture and experiment farms; the Ontario department of agriculture; and 
extension work in the United States. 

fOpportimities in agriculture for disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines], 
W* J. Quick (Fed. Bd. Vmat Ed., RehabiL Ber., 1919, Wos. 21, pp. 14, figs. S; 
2$, pp. 22, figs. 5). — ^These publications outline the opportunities in farm man-* 
agement and general farming, resi>ectively, as vocations for disabled soldiers, 
milors, and marines. 

OutHne of plans for vocational education in Colorado under the Smith* 
Hughes Act (State Bd. Tocat Ed. [Oo?o.], Voeat But 1 (1918), pp. 31).— This 
is an outline of the plans for the promotion of vocational education in Colorado 
for 1918-19. The text of the State act accepting the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Act is incluSed. 

The State Board of Agriculture is designated as the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education. Since during the year 1918-19 the State director -of voca- 
tional ' education spends only one-half of his total time in the supervision of 
vwmtional agriculture, an arrangement has been made whereby special super- 
visors from the departments of agronomy and animal husbandry of the Colorado 
College Will be loaned to inspect all schools and classes in agriculture twice 
during the year' and a specialist in home economics from the extension service 
of the college to sui^rvise vocational schools and classes of home economics 
approved for Federal aid. 

It is provided that all classes in teacher training, in agriculture and home 
economics will he conducted in the a^icultural college.; 'Four-year tyi>e courses 
in vocational agriculture and home economics and 4-year teacher-trainin'g 
courses in agriculture and home economics are 'Outlined. 
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Omline of plans for the cooperation of the State Board of Education with 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education for vocational education in 
Idaho, year 1918—19, also an act accepting* the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Act (Idaho Bui. [State Bd.] Ed., S (1919), A'o. 5, pp. 30). — The plans 
for the administration and supervision of vocational education in Idaho for 
1918-19, ineliiding the training of vocational teachers, are outlined. The tFni- 
versity of Idaho has been designated as the institution to conduct all classes 
in teacher training in agriculture and home economics. Outlines are inclufled 
of the 4-year teacher-training courses in vocational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, of a 4.-year course in vocational agriculture for high schools as a type 
of the course that will he required, and of a suggested 4-year course in voca- 
tional home economics. 

Administrative boards and officers, approved plans of the State for voca- 
tional education, Federal and State law, 1918—19 ([Imre State Bd. Voeat. 
Ed.}, Vocat. Ed. Bid. 2 [1918], pp. If6 ), — ^This bulletin contains a detailed out- 
line of tlie approved plans for vocational ecliication in Iowa for 1918-19, and 
the text of the Federal and Iowa State laws for Tocatioiial education. 

Plan for the cooperation of the Kansas State Board of Education with the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1918-19 {Kans. Dept. E(L, Tocat. 
Ed. Bui. 2 (JDIS), pp. 38). — This plan supplants the one previously noted for 
1917-18 (E. S. R., 40, p. 395). The texts of the Faleral and Kansas State acts 
relating to vocational education are included. 

Massachusetts Board for Vocational Education: Plans of Massachusetts 
for year 191^19 (Bui Bd. Ed. Mass., No. 10 (1918), pp. 98, figs. 2). —A com- 
parative statement is given, by years, of the distinctively agricultural anti 
nonagricultural instruction in the county agricultural school and the high- 
scliool department, respectively. In the former, SO per cent including 50 per 
cent in project study and work and 30 per cent in related study), and in the 
latter, 50 per cent of the students’ time is devoted to strictly agricultural sub- 
jects, and 20 per cent and 50 per cent, respectively, to nonagricultural or cul- 
tural and good-citizenship training. The differences in the method of instruc- 
tion followed in the school and the department are also comparatively stated. 

Suggested types of short unit courses in vocational home economics on xmo- 
gressive and nonprogressive plans of organization are briefly indicated. 

The proposed percentage use of funds as to training teachers is 20 per cent 
each for agricultural teachers, supervisors, and directors, industrial and trade 
teachers, and household arts teachers. The tentative plan for training voca- 
tional teachers of agriculture, Just put into practice, is briefly outlined and in- 
cludes the training of teachers in service. A tentative scheme for training 
teachers of vocational home making is given in tabular form,* together with 
an explanation. 

Plans for the administration of the Smith-Hughes Act for vocational 
education in the State of South Dakota: Agriculture (Pierre, E. Dale.: State 
Bd. Yoeat. Ed. [1919], pp. 12).— This pamphlet outlines the plans for voca- 
tional agricultural education in South Dakota under the Smlth-Huglies Act 
for 1918-19. It is provided that 75 per 'Cent of a 1-year vocational agricultural 
course in a high school shah be devoted to instruction in agriculture, 69 'per 
cent of a 2-year course, and at least 59 per cent of a 3 or 4-year course. ' The 
related _work and practical work shall in no, case be given for ,less than 99^ 
minutes each per day. Suggested outlines of a 4-year and a l-year' voeatioBal 
agricultural course are ■ included, 

,P'lans for the administration of the Smith-Hughes Act for voc»tiaial 
education in the State of South Dakota: Home economics (Pfarro,. 

State Bd, yomt Ed. [1919J, pp. 8). — ^This is an outline of 'th€'"'plaa\for voca-' 
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tional home economics education in South Dakota under the Smith-Hughes 
Act for 191S-19. It is planned that in the Yocational home economics course 
in the high school at least half the time shall be devoted to practice work and 
related subjects. Outlines are given of the 4-year and 2-year home economics 
courses for the vocational schools. 

The training- of teachers of vocational agriculture, W. G-. HuMiiEU {Fed. 
B4. VomL Ed. BuL 27 {191B), pp, 47). — ^The author discusses the qualifica- 
tions and training desirable for teachers of vocational agriculture, the neces- 
sity for such qualifications, the special facilities ami conditions needed in 
order to carry on such training successfully, the training of special teachers 
of agriculture, the certification of teachers, the training of teachers in service 
by means of itinerant teaching, agricultural teachers’ meetings and confer- 
ences, professional lmp,rovenieiit projects, and the foundation for the training 
of teachers in service, viz, cooperation between the agricultural teacher- 
traiising institution and the supervisor of agrlcuitural education in a State, 

Tocational education: Bibliography of Government publications suitable 
for use of agriculture classes in elementary and secondary schools, W. T. 
Skiixing (eat State Bd Ed. MuL 2SB {1919), pp. 26*).— This is a bibUography 
of Farmers’ Bulletins of the IT. S. Department of Agriculture, with brief de- 
scriptions, topically arranged. 

Agriculture in Ohio elementary schools. — manual for teachers of grades 
7 and 8, F. E. Heald and A. Dille (IColuminis, Ohio}: State Dept. Ptib. Instr., 
1919, pp. 178). — The material outlined in this manual, which is arranged in 
seasonal seciuence, includes in each year one main crop and one principal 
animal study, while ptmltry and gardening lessons recur throughout the entire 
two years. The subject matter for one year is not planned to be more ele- 
mentary than, or prereciiiisite for, the other. It is recommended that in the 
smaller schools the two grades should be combined for agriculture, and the 
two years’ work done in alternate years. Each lesson suggests problems, 
sources of inforimatioii. Illustrative material, class exercises, practical exer- 
cises or projects, and correlations. 

Iiaboratory manual in field crops, C. C. Fase {New Tmic: The Ma^emillaii 
Co., 1918, pp. pi. 1, figs. 5), — series of practicums In field crops, in- 

.tended to equip the high-sehool student as a practitioner agriculturist.” 

Garden crops: Production and preservation, L. S. Ivins (VMcago: Rand 
MeNmllp d €o., 1919, pp. 335, figs. 112). — ^This book is intended primarily as a 
textbook for schools below the tenth grade, but may be founrl useful also 
by senior high schools or special vocational departments desiring a less 
advanced course in gardening, as well as by individuals interested in the sub- 
ject. Section 1 of the text discusses the production of the most important 
garden crops grown in this country and presents problems and projects for 
classroom and outdoor w^ork. Section 2 tells bow such crops may be preserved 
and stored. Outlines for study and for home and community work are also 
included in most of the chapters of the first two sections. Section S con- 
s:ists of su^estions to teachers : on lesson assignments, projects and problems, 
types of gardens, ' school exhibits of garden crops, score cards, suggestive 
record and r^rt forms, ntc. 

Suggestions for the study' of ^ weeds in agriculture iu' the elementary 
schools, F. T. DnoMCH {Bnl, Btiae Norm. School, Platteville, Wis., 15 [19191, 
No. 4 pp. B2, figs. Ig).— ’Suggestions are offered to, teachers for the selection 
ail'd organization of information on weeds. 

Forest study In the primary grades,'®. B, Moshee {[Eammg, MicKJ: 
DomMb Com^. Mieh. IMISI. pp. 75, figs. #).— According 'to ' thO" author this 
publication is primarily Intended to stimulate and assist the' teacher by giving 
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a broader viewpoint of the subject and showing something of the educative 
value of forest materials for use in the sclioolroom ; also to furnish sug- 
gestions and subject matter adapted to the child mind. In order to illustrate 
methods of teaching, the material is arranged successively in topical subjects — 
ill rhyme and story, in Question form, making a direct appeal to observation and 
experience, and in cultural selections offered as helps for the teacher. 

MISCELLAITEOUS. 

Annual Report of Idaho Station, 1918 {Idaho Sta. But. 113 (1918), pp. 
If6 ), — ^This contains the organization list, reports of the director and heads of 
departments, the experimental features of which are for the most part ab- 
stracted elsewhere in this issue, and financial statements for the Federal funds 
for the fiscal year ended June SO, 1918, and for the remaining funds for the fiscal 
year ended December SI, 191S. 

Annual Report of Iowa Station, 1918 (Iowa Sta.,Rpt. 1018, pp. 62, figs, 
S). — This contains the organization list and a rt*port by the director on the 
work of the station, Inclmling a fimiucial statement for the fiscal y(*ar ended 
June 30, TjlS. The experimental work recorded is for the most i>art abstracted 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Annual Report of Nevada Station, 1918 (Nevada Bta. Ept. 1018, pp. 53, 
figs. 8). — This contains the organization list, a report of the director on the 
work of the station, departmental reports, the experimental work in which is 
for the most part abstracted elsewhere in this issue, a list of the publications 
of the year, and a financial statement for the fiscal year ended June SO, 1918. 

Annual Report of South Dakota Station, 1918 (South Dakota Bta. Rpt 
1918, pp. 27 ), — ^This contains a report by the director on the organization, work, 
and publications of the station, a financial statement for the fiscal year ended 
June so, 1918, and departmental reports, of which that of the entomologist and 
portions of that of the lioitieulturist are abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Thirtieth and Thirty-first Annual Reports of Texas Station, 1917 and 
1918 (Tcjcas Bta. Rpts. 1917-18, pp. 40, pl, 1). — This contains the organization 
list, a financial statement for the Federal funds for the fiscal years ended 
June so, 1917, and June SO, 1918, and for various State funds for the fiscal 
years ended August SI, 1917, and August SI, 1918, a report of the director on 
the w’^orfc of the station and the various substations, and a list of the station 
publications available for distribution. 

Monthly Bulletin of the Ohio Experiment Station (Mo, Bui. Ohio Sta., 4 
(1919), No. 5, pp. 139-167, figs. 14 )* — ^This contains several articles abstracted 
elsewhere in this issue, together with the following: Methods of Feeding and 
Feeds for Chicks, by W. J. Buss; Apple Blotch . — A Serious Fruit Disease in 
Ohio, by A. D. Selby ; and Notes, 

Monthly bulletin of the Western Washington Substation (Washington 
Sta., Wes^. -Wash. Sta. Mo. But, 7 { 1919 }, Nos. 1, pp. 20, figs. 11; 2, pp. 21-$6, 
figs. 4/ 5, pp. 37-52, figs. 3). — ^These, numbers contain several articles abstracted 
elsewhere in this issue, and brief articles as follows : 

No. 1. — ^Proposed Plan for ' Buying and Distributing Breeding Sheep ior 
Western Whisliington Farm Flocks, by W. A. Linklater; Apple and Pear Scab, 
by A. Frank ; and Potato Planting, by X L, Stahl. ' t 

No. 2. — Establishing a Farm Flock, by W. A. Linklater ; Late-Sown Crops, by 
B. B. Stookey ; Bose Diseases and Insect Pests and Their Control, by A. Frankj" 
and Grow More Squash, by J. L. Stahl. 

No. 3. — ^What Makes Prime Berries? by J. L* Stahl; Testing Cereal Tari'elte^; 
by' B. B. Stookey; and Insect Pests of the Garden and Their Control; 'by';AL"" 
Frank. 



NOTES 


Morida Station^—xV tract of land at Lake Aldred lias been selected as a site 
for file new citrus substation. Funds for the erection of a building and the 
nniliirenaiice of the substation for the present biennium have been subscribed by 
citrus growers of Folk County, and a sum of *^10,000 has been placed in the 
liaocls oi: the board of control. 

Cooperative work with pineapple growers of Ht Lucie County is lieing begun 
with a view to studying the best means of growing pineapides and controlling 
certiiiii pineapple diseases. 

Furdue University. — Beliool (tnd^ BmicPn announeGS that a general increase 
ill salary of 15 per cent to all members of the instructional corijs was aiitlior- 
izeti by tlie boaral of trustees at its June meeting. 

Iowa College. — Flans are being made to acquire a tract of 200 acres adjoin- 
ing tlie present propertj’, using an approiirlation of $70,000 for an animal hus- 
bandry farm made two years ago. 

Two new biiililhigs are to be erected. Cbie of these is a poultry house to be 
used for class itiljonitory work pending the erection of a permanent poultry 
husbandry Iniildlng, and then as an incubut«.»r and brooder house. A concrete 
luaxiiire shed is to be built for the station. This will enable it to carry on more 
ftalillzer experiments, especially with commercial fertilizers, the use of wddch 
is reportocl to be increasing in the State. 

Kansas College. — A new course has been added known as agricultural re- 
lathmships, anti is rc*quired of agricultural students In the second semester of 
the senior year. This course deals with the rehitionsliiiis of the individual to 
agricultural enterprises and is designed to direct attention to the duties, oppor- 
tunities, and responsibilities of agricultural college graduates ns citizens of the 
agricultural coinniuidty and as sr)ecialists in various phases of agricultural 
aetlvll les. 

Kew York State Station. — ^Joseph W. Wellington, assistant horticulturist, 
has accepted a position with tlu'* U. S. Department of Agriculture in connection 
with Its potato work. George H. Howe, assistant horticulturist, has been pro- 
moted to asKSodate horticulturist Recent appointments of assistants Include 
Ross iter I). Oliiisteaci and Clarence R. ' Phipps in entomology", Theodore E. 
Gatey In horticiiltiire, Harold L. Weinstein in chemistry, and George J. Hucker 

in baetericdogy* 

South Dakota College. — The agiieulturai hall and administration building, 
containing a iiiuseuin and auditorium seating l,2dd persons, 20 class and lecture 
rooms, and 19 laboratories, is ready for occupancy at a cost of $210,000. 

Vermont University, — The honorary degree of doctor of literature was con- 
ferred on Dr. L. H. Bailey at the recent Commencement. 

Washington Station. — J. L. St. John has been appointed assistant chemist, 
Ijegiiuiing September 15. 

West Virginia University. — E, A. Livesay, assistant county agent leader in 
Missouri, has been appointed professor of animal husbandry, beginning Sep- 
tember 1. 

^ Prospective Scientific Meetings, — The tliirty-third annual convention of the 
Assodation of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations will ' be 
held at Chicago, Kovember 12 to 14. 

The Association of Official Agricultural Chemists wnll hold its thirty-sixth 
annual convention at 'the New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. 0,, November 
17 to 19. 
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Much hasheeu said ahoufc 'duplication in station workj a type of 
Tepetition 'which is not regarded as wholly profitable because it is a 
going-OTer of similar ground in a similar way,, without adding any- 
thing new that is material in a broad sense, or contributing to the 
final solution. In some cases it may be largely a redemonstration. 
It is not constriictiTe in the best sense, because it does not recognize 
what has been done and build upon it. It is opposed to careful an- 
alysis of the questions and originality in attacking them. There is 
still considerable of such work m the aggregate, and it accounts for 
quite an item of expenditure. 

Satisfaction with the mere practical result applying to the imme- 
diate present, without attempt to analyze or weigh the factors which 
go to comprise it or may modify it, represents an attitude which is 
inadequate at the present time. The same attitude of inquiry needs 
to be encouraged in the simpler forms of experiment as in more funda- 
mental investigation, although it may not lead as far. This attitude 
of inquiry, of searching for reasons as well as for facts, of guarding 
against inaccuracy, and of critical attention to the provision of con- 
ditions for sound conclusions, leads to a larger element of perma- 
nency in results and hence a more adequate return on the investment. 
It is important that the method and the i>rocediire are adequate to 
the problem, and to insure this requii^es critical examination at the 
outset or at definite stages. Field and feeding experiments not infre- 
quently exhibit evidences of haste and insufficient consideration in 
planting. The adequacy of the plan to give a clear and definite 
answer has not been critically scrutinized in advance. Too many 
things have been assumed, with the result that there are too many 
variables which rise up later to cause confusion and uncertainty. 

Several stations have recently undertaken a critical examination 
of their projects to determine their importance and adequacy, and to 
ascertain where they are leading. It is an attempt to strengthen the 
program of investigation and experiment and at the same time to 
adapt ends to means. It provides for a certain measure of realign- 
ment with concentration upon the more important and promising 
lines, allowing the retrenchment to apply to the less significant ones. 

The liiimaii element is recognized as the largest controlling factor 
in agricultural research, far overshadovring all others, and yet in 
practice it seems not always to be given the weight it is entitled to. 
The staff is usually provided with physical equipment without stint, 
but in a multiplicity of duties and calls its energies are dissipated 
to an extent which is serious for the station yvork, and it is itself 
sometimes made the subject of economy. Economy which begins 
with the staff begins at the wrong end, and is dwarfing to the in- 
stitution. 
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There has heea a tendency also to* enlarge the station plant in 
various directionsj to acquire considerable areas for the station in 
order to secure tracts suited, to extensive field experiments and plaii' 
tationsj the remainder being carried by the station in general crops ; 
and donations of farms or lands to the college have been turned over 
to the station to administer and to develop for such use as might be 
made of them, in experimentation. The responsibilities and over- 
head expense are thus added to the station, and may result in a con- 
siderable diversion of funds and attention. Conditions may even 
prevent for the time being much real station work being done in 
connection with them. Indeed, there are instances in which persons 
on the station staff are doing no real experimental work, but are in,an- 
aging and developing tracts or herds or other features which may 
ultimately be used in part for experimental purposes. The staff is 
therefore enlarged by this amount without corresponding return, and 
die station budget is enlarged to carry on these iioii-experimeiital 
features. The station seems to have more staff and more funds than 
are available for its real work. 

It is easy to underestimate the effect of such added responsibilities 
and the influence they may have on the station. It will be charged 
by the public with these funds as well as with the success of the en- 
terprise, and it may not always be clear that it is making adequate 
return in actual experimental work. A large enterprise conducted 
in the name of the station without a substantial aiiioimt of experi- 
mental work is likely not to make a very favorable impression or to 
strengthen the station in appeals for funds. 

The extent to which these large operations are engaged in is indi- 
cated in a way by the sales of station farm products. These now 
amount to considerably over a million dollars a year. They are thus 
no longer incidental features but one of the main elements in the 
total revenues of the stations. To a large extent, liowever. tliey rep- 
resent a turnover rather than an addition to revenue, sometimes a 
net financial loss. Even where they seem to be coiiimercially profit- 
able a false impression is created if they exceed the actual needs of 
the station for experimentation. 

There is opportunity for economy of both effort and funds in a 
revision of the project list so as to direct the work to live topics and 
confine the expense to substantial undertakings involving real in- 
quiry. AgTicultiiral investigation is an effort to determine and relate 
phenomena in such a way as to make the art intelligible and practice 
more effective. Experiments which only half answer a question do 
not meet the needs. Superficial work which must be gone over again 
multiplies the effort. 
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At this timej the experiment stations are feeling keenly the 
pressure of imiisiial conditions, the necessity for rigid economy is 
impressed upon eTery adniinistratiTe officer. The question is not now 
primarily one of growth and development, but of how to carry for- 
ward the work of the station on its present basis, and how to get 
done the things that need to be done and which the station has set 
itself to do. It has become a very real problem with most of the 
stations, often involving adjustment and even retrenchment. 

The exercise of economy in the conduct of such an enterprise calls 
for clear thinking and discrimination. There is a false as well as a 
true economy, and the decision between the two requires a clear inter- 
pretation of the function of an experiment station and sound judg- 
ment in the policy of management. Economy does not relate pri- 
marily to the withholding of expenditure, although this is often 
compelled by present necessity, but it applies quite as much to the 
method and purpose which tmderlie the station work, and especially 
to the best utilization of research ability in the presence of a depleted 
supply. Ill its broad aspects judicious economy is the attempt to 
make the utmost of all the available resources of the station, human, 
physical, and financial, and direct these into the most effective 
channels. 

With practically no increase in regular appropriations in the past 
five years, reaching back to the time of prewar prices and conditions, 
it goes without saying that every possible leak needs to be guarded ; 
and this relates not only to expenditures but to lost motion and efforts 
which are unproductive from the standpoint of the station.- Economy 
at such a time will dictate that the funds of the station and the 
facilities at its disposal be devoted to activities properly within its 
scope and which promise the most profitable returns. This means a 
discriminating' judgment guided by a policy and a plan well within 
the scope and function of the station, designed to fit the exigency 
without a lowering of quality or standards. 

The detemiination of such a policy and adaptation to present con- 
ditions requires rigorous self-examination. There are some drains 
upon the stations' which may te corrected, .and there are some hin- 

SOl 
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clraiicps and obstacles which it ought to be possible to remove. There 
are also some economies which might be effected by a redirection of 
certain features that have grown up in times of less stringency or 
persisted from the early days. 

Since sound economy is a matter of good administrative judgment 
adequate provision for administration is one of the prime essentials. 
During the period of the war there vrere unusual calls upon adminis- 
trative officers, and to some extent their attention was diverted from 
the affairs of the station. In not a few cases the stations have begun 
to show the effects of this, and with the shortage of funds and of per- 
sons suited to do their work larger attention to their administrative 
details will be necessary to prevent their drifting or going backward. 

The station work is not of less special character or less entitled to 
administrative oversight than the extension work; and research as 
the most advanced and intensive phase of agricultural education 
needs a type of administrative supemdsion which, with a keen under- 
standing of its function and methods, will studiously organize and 
stimulate its activities so as to best utilize the resources at its com- 
mand. Such an administration is fundamental to the proper recog- 
nition of values and to adjustment to the straitened circumstances. 

In a general way the function of the experiment station has be- 
come clearer and more sharply differentiated year by j^ear. There 
are certain features, however, which have been adhered to and which 
at the present time may afford a means of more definitely conserving 
funds and effort. 

We no longer tliiiik of the management of large farms with inci- 
clental experimental features as being properly within the scope of 
the experiment station. There has been much improvement in this 
respect since the time wdien the college farm was turned over to the 
station to operate, and experimental work is now generally conducted 
on a more restricted and intensive scale. There are still niuneroiis 
cases, however, where the station as such is responsible for the iiian- 
agenient of the entire farm, or of special features such as the poultry 
department, dairy, orchard, greenhouses, etc., and supplies the facili- 
ties for instruction as well as for experimentation. If in such cases 
the college contributes to their support there is no clear division 
and the responsibility rests with the station organization. Funds 
appropriated by the State for station purposes are employed in the 
support' of these features, and men of the station staff give consider- 
able of , their ' time to their management. These workers are fre- 
ciuentlj Judgecl in no small measure by the success of their manage- 
ment of these joint features in which the commercial element is 
prominent, and naturally they soon realize it' and are gui'ded by it. 
'It tends to make th;e station work a secondary consideration. 
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Tlie soundest economy requires a frank acknowledgment of tlie 
high requirements and the high standards which ought to prevail in 
agiaciiltiiral research, and of the attractions necessary to draw into 
and hold in it persons of marked ability and training. The eiSciency 
of a station is the sum of the efficiency of its staff, and one or two in- 
adequate members may materially lower the average. 

There are indications in some cases that the quality of agricultural 
investigation is being lowered by the employment of persons not 
properly adapted or prepared for it, and by the advancement to posi- 
tions near the top of those inadequately trained or experienced. The 
effects of such a course may not be wholly iinmecliate or temporary 
but ma}" extend over a period of years. They are likely to do so 
unless the mistake is corrected. Unfortunately in some instances, 
due to scarcity no doubt, the standards formerly striven for are not 
being full}’ maintained, and these standards are not advancing with 
the development of the problems. 

The stations need strong, well-equipped men now more than ever. 
Competition in securing and holding them has never been so keen as 
at present, and it now includes in larger extent than formerly various 
commercial and industrial concerns, which having become convinced 
of the need for scientific men seek the best. It is rarely that the 
stations can meet the offers from these agencies in terms of salary, 
but in some cases real economy will make larger attempt than has 
been made and will hold out attractions which have much weight 
with the man of research tendencies. And as between institutions of 
similar grade, the disadvantage of change and the present scale of 
salaries needs to be fully recognized. The flat salary scale of some in- 
stitutions in which the station is included, with the difficulty in secur- 
ing advance out of order or in prox^ortion to real merit, is a decided 
handicap. The fact that research calls for a preparation and special 
ability beyond that of most other branches of activity is not yet recog- 
nized in all institutions or reflected in the salary roll. Ability to 
assess the value of men in the work of a station is one of the at- 
tributes of a successful director. He realizes that it is better to dig 
deep than to spread thin, more real economy to retain an investigator 
of demonsti^ated ability at a somewhat unusual salary than to risk a 
change with the |>resent scarcity and with the inevitable lost motion 
which will result. 

The shifting of men from one station to another is an element of 
weakness in our research at present. It is an uneconomical procedure 
resulting in loss to the progress of investigation through interruption 
and often abandonment of lines under way. One such move' fre- 
. quently results in a chain of changes affecting a considerable group 
of institutions. 

1 ^ 58^—19 ^ 2 ' 
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In a specific instance, the calling of a head of department at one 
institution to a new position in another created a vacancy which 
was filled by drawing a worker from still another State, who had 
hitherto been wholly engaged in the station upon a fundamental in- 
quiry for which special facilities had been developed. The project 
was in its eighth season, Just beginning to give results, and probably 
represented an investment to the station in salar^^ and material of 
approximately twenty-five thousand dollars. Being largely a field 
enterprise dealing with growing trees, it could not be moved and 
hence another expert must be looked for to continue it. Even with 
excellent records left behind, the human factor in such an investiga- 
tion, the interest attaching to a personal effort, and the interpretation 
of the results so as to realize their full meaning count for very much. 

There seems no sure remedy for this under present circumstances 
and BO feasible ineaiis of avoiding the chain of lost motion which is 
usually set up. It is a result of the present competition and s3"stem 
of recruiting men. A certain amount of change, especially among 
the TOiinger men, is to be expected and is desirable. It provides a 
stimulus and a means of growth. But greater consideration for the 
work would avoid some of the changes most serious in their effect, 
even at the expense of a departure from established procedure. A 
firm determination to withstand the taking away of key men would 
tend somewhat to discourage it. 

The decreased efficiency through interruption and the doing of a 
variety of things is another source of economic loss. It is quite as 
important that the energies of the station workers should be econ- 
omized and directed to productive channels as it is that the funds be 
spent in an economical and judicious way. It affords quite as large 
opportunity, although there may be even more difficulties involved in 
it. It may be far more fundamental in determining the product of 
a station. 

Station workers are rarely in complete control of their time. They 
have other duties than their investigations — ^I’egulatory, teaching, 
correspondence, advisory, etc. These other duties serve as interrup- 
tions and as such may involve more than the actual time concerned. 
Many men need to be protected against themselves as well as against 
clemands from without, to be stimulated to concentrate and to per- 
sist in their efforts, and to put the best that is in them into their work. 
The personal equation figures largely in this connection and hence 
requires sympathetic attention on the part of the director. Notable 
progress has been made in the proper division of time and effoit 
where other duties are involved, and in grouping together the teach- 
ing periods or restricting this function to a particular season. Wliere 
this has not been accomplished it offers considerable opportunity for 
the economj" of time and the proper direction of effort. Larger free- 
dom for uninterrupted time in the station is still much to be desired* 
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Economy of tlie supply of workers, and especially those of out- 
standing ability in research, suggests utilization of their talents to 
the utmost. Eesearch is not alone for the few if proper guidance 
can be supplied. Leadersiiip is of great importance tO' make most 
highly effective the work of the rank and file. The history of science 
shows to how large an extent discoveries and important deductions 
have rested upon long series of accurate observations requiring care 
and patience, but not necessarily great genius. The method of 
science is not a mysterious gift of genius but a practical tool in the 
discovery of facts and their application to the problems of everyday 
life.” Much credit, therefore, belongs to the patient workers whose 
efforts help to make discovery possible provided their work is so 
done that it can be knit together. 

Ill the drift toward specialization, scientific men have more and 
more segregated themselves into groups each of which confines itself 
to tlie study of a special and often narrow field. Specialization rep- 
resents a great advance. It recognizes the deeper insight, the neces- 
sity of intensive study, and a differentiation of field and of skill. 
But specialization is opposed to generalization and may unfit ineii 
for it. 

MEiile specialization has served to advance scientific knowledge 
there is a danger in its isolation of retarding the solution of com- 
plex problems like those in agriculture. These problems have often 
been worked upon from the standpoint of the individual specialist, 
without particular reference to what investigators in another branch 
are doing. From the standpoint of the individual a special phase 
and not the broad problem may become the unit. It does not neces- 
sarily require a specialist to see a problem, and he may not see it in 
its entirety. The analysis of a question is an important step toward 
its study, and such analysis often needs the combined insight of 
specialists in different fields. Hence the advantage of organization 
of research around problems in such a way as to unite this viewpoint 
and means of attack. 

Without administrative attention to the matter, however, correla- 
tion and joining of effort in accordance with a broad plan is usually 
not a prominent feature, and the necessary steps for rounding out the 
information and enabling the final solution must wait upon ■ the dif- 
ferent groups to voluntarily supply their parts. This tends to make 
results fragmentary and incomplete as relates to broad general ques- 
tions, and may also lead to faulty conclusions because the factors are 
not all taken into account. The determination of how one set of facts 
and phenomena are related to another, the grouping of observations 
and expeiiineiits so as to derive from them broad general facts^ or 
principles, is a more delicate task than the development of isolated 
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facts. It is like one division of agricultural science attempting to 
develop an agiiciiltural program for the country in war time. A 
combination of experts is more likely to view tlie matter witli proper 
perspective and arrive at trustworthy conclusions. This promises 
more for the speedy solution of complex questions than the attempt to ' 
carry the methods of one science over into another, or the adoption 
of the findings of other branches of science wliile working in seclu- 
sion. 

The combined action of investigators at different institutions who 
are engaged on common topics also offers opportunity for profitable 
Joint effort. Competition and rivalry are less pronounced than 
formerlj", and there is more disposition to meet upon a common 
ground if given encouragement. There is less reserve among those 
engaged in the more advanced lines of research in disclosing what 
they are doing, and regi'et if often expressed for the limited time at 
their disposal and the lack of help in following out suggestions which 
come to them. 

But the largest opportunity for cooperation is perhaps in the less 
exacting and intensive class of experimental work, much of it local 
in character and dealing with conditions as they exist. This com- 
prises a vast amount of the station work. A simple form is illus- 
trated by variety testing, done quite independently by different sta- 
tions and with little attempt to determine the range of varieties gr 
the factors which modify their local adaptation. There is a lack of 
attempt to fix certain basic facts relating to classes of varieties which 
will relieve each State from going over much the same ground 
sooner or later, and often repeating this in different, localities within 
its borders. It should not be difficult to determine the factors which 
underlie the success of a variety, and this would be made easier if a 
range of eiiviromneiital conditions were involved in the plan, as in 
the case of a cooperative undertaking. 

Field work is one of the most expensive types of experimental 
work and accounts for the necessity for large tracts and overhead 
in maintenance. It is being carried on by stations in the same region 
to test siinilar or like points, and involves a great amount of repeti- 
tion and duplication of expense. But its results are largely local in 
character and contain relatively little that is basic because unrelated ; 
and it usually does not go deep enough into the conditions repre- 
sented to disclose the reasons for the results and the factors which 
modify them locally. A proper organization of such activity would 
offer opportunity for real economy and for more rapid advancement. 

The need for more adequate funds for agricultural research is 
very generally recognized and relief' is co'ufidently expected sooner 
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or later. In tlie meantime tlie situation may be remedied somewhat 
by jiiclicioiis management and a scrupulous conserving of all the 
stations’ resources. 

Economy in its sanest form will take the course of greater con- 
centration, a focusing of the stations’ revenues and energies on its 
specific work, a narrowing of its field to that of actual experiment 
and inquiry. It will not mean a lowering of standards or a weak- 
ening of forces, though it may mean a reduction in numbers. It ivill 
not mean dividing time with, other branches in order to maintain a 
larger staff. Dilution and dissipation are opposed to strength. 

Economy at the present time means retention of the key workers 
IIS far as possible, and the devotion of station forces more fully to 
disclosing and proving the facts of both science and practice, in an 
even more tliorough and final way. This wull mean a strengtheiiiiig 
of the force that is emploj^ed and protection from scattering their 
energies in waiys that do not make for actual progress. 

If the situation is met in this manner it may prove a profitable 
experience, and better prepare for larger resource. 
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AGEICULTUEAL CHEMISTEY— AGEOTECHFT.^ 

Colloid clieinistiTj J* Alexai^des {Nem York: D. Tan Xogtrand €o.^ 1919 , pp. 
T-i-SO, pis. S, fig. 1). — Brief chapters on the most important general properties 
of colloids are followed by a diseiisslon of the practical applications of colloid 
chemical principles in many different fields. Among the topics included are 
agriculture, soap, milk, ice cream, confectionery, brewing, tanning, rubber, 
chemical analysis, pharmacy, foods and their preparation, and physiology and 
pathology. 

Catalytic hydrogenation and reduction, E. B. Maxtei> (London: -/. A. 
VhnrcluU, 1919, pp. lY/J+fA}, figs, 12). — ^The subject matter in this Yoliime is 
presented under the following heads : Introductory, the preparation of catalysts, 
the methods of catalytic hydrogenation, the hydrogenation of unsaturated 
chains, the hydrogenation of unsaturated rings, miscellaneous reductions, de- 
hydrogenaticm, and the technical hydrogenation of unsaturated oils. 

Changes in oils upon storage, H. A. Gaedneb (Jotir. Indus, and Engin. Chem., 
11 {1919}, Xo. 8, pp. 759-761). — ^Tables are given showing the analytical con- 
stants of commercial samples of vegetable and fish oils after different periods 
of storage of from two to eight years in indirect light and at ordinary room 
temperature. 

The aging of nearly every oil caused a drop in the iodin number and a rise 
In the specific gravity, saponification number, and acid number. Changes in 
acid number were particularly marked in fish oils. Samples of American tung 
oil shcswed only moderate changes in the acid number but decided changes in 
the saponification number. Only slight changes took place In samples of corn, 
cottonseed, lumbang, sunflower, and hempseed oils which were perfectly clear 
and frec^ from moisture at the time of storage. Sterilized oils were found to 
tindergo less change than unsterilized samples. Oil stored in tin was found to 
undergo more change in storage than corresponding oil stored in glass. 

The author concludes that “ the changes that take place in oil upon standing 
are due very largely to autohydrolysis caused by the presence of either moisture 
OF, in some instances, fat-splitting enzyms. Whenever oil is heated to a tem- 
perature of 105° C. for a sufficient period of time to remove the moisture, and 
then filtered, a moisture-free, clear, and sterile oil will result. Such oil will 
apparently keep for a long period of time without showing any marked 
changes.*’ 

The rotatory powers of the amids of active a-hydroxy acids, C. S. Hnosor? 
(Joan Amer. Cheni. Boe., 40 (1918)^ Xo. d, pp. 818-^17). 

The rotatory powers of the amds of several a-hydroxy acids of the sugar 
group, C. S, Hubson and S. Komatsu (Jour. Amer. Cheni. Bog., 41 (1919), Xo. 

7 , pp. 1141-1147). 

The amid of tt-S-mannoheptonic acid, C S. Hudson and K, P. Moneob (Jour. 
Amer. Chem. Boe., 4^ (1919). Xo. 7, pp. II 40 , 1141)> 

The constitution of capsaicin, the pungent principle of Capsicum, B. K. 
Kelson {/oiir. Amen VMm. Boc., 41 (1919), Xo. 7, pp. 1115-1121). 

[Urease], M, Iacobt (Bloefiem. ZUchr., 74 (1916), Xo. 1-2, pp. 98-122; abs. in 
VMm. AM., 10 (ifiS), Xo. IS, pp. 1754s 1755 ). — ^TMs is a series of articles deai- 
310 
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iiig witli urease as follows: Adsorption of Urease and Its Activity (pp. 93-OC) ; 
Ensym Immunity (pp. 97-104) ; The Auxoaction of ximlno Acids upon Urease 
(pp. 105, 106) ; The Action of Antiseptic Substances upon Urease (pp. 107, 
108) ; Urea Decomposition by Bacteria (pp. 109-115) ; Action of Serum upon 
the Bacterial Urea Decomposition ; and The Problem of Increase of Virulence 
of Bacteria in the Animal Body (pp. 116-122). 

The suhstitution of methyl alcohol and denatured alcohol for ethyl alcohol, 
J. Peeschee {ZtscJin Vntersuch, Nahi\ h. GenussmtJ., 36 (1018), Xo. 11-12, pp, 
286, 287). 

I. Attempts to suhsUtnte metJipJ for etJiyl alcohol m the Gotti ieh-Iioese 
method for determining fat (pp, 2S6, 287). — IMethyl alcohol proved unreliable 
in the Gottlieb-Koese test on account of the lack of a clear line of separation 
between the ether and water layers of the mixture. 

II, The nsG of denatured alcohol in fudging the freshness of mith (p. 2ST). — 
Alcohol denatured by the addition of pyridine bases is considered reliable for 
this test on account of the very small amount of bases required f«>r denotiira- 
tion. xllcohoi denatured by acid is, however, considered unsuitable unless it 
is distilled over potassium hydroxid and the first part of the distillate dis- 
carded. 

A simple weighing burette, D. W. ^MacAedle {Jour. Indus, and Engm. Chem,, 
11 (1919), Xo. 7, p. 670, fig. 1). — ^The burette consists of an ordinary 109 cc. 
Erlenmeyer flask fitted with a two-hole stopper. In one of the openings is 
placed a glass stopcock taken from a broken burette and in the other a bent 
glass tube drawn at the outer end to a capillary. Both stopcock and tube end 
Just below the cork and above the level of the standard solution in the flask. 
To use the burette the cock is closed, the flask turned so that the capillary is 
over the titrating vessel, and the solution forced into the capillary by the 
warmth of the hand. On opening the cock the liquid will then flow freely. 
When near the end-point the cock may be closed and the solution forced out in 
drops by the heat of the hand. 

The accuracy of the burette is said to be limited only by the sensitiveness 
of the end-point. 

A laboratory drying apparatus, S. Fbaxkel {Bioelienh. Ztsclin, 74 {1916), 
Wo. 3-4f PP* 17 0-17 figs. 3). — ^The apparatus, which is constructed on the 
principles of the commercial apparatus, consists of a kettle heated with gas, 
a condenser, and a drying cupboard which can he heated with hot water or 
steam through a series of pipes supporting the drying tray. The vacuum is 
obtained by means of an elecdrie pump. 

A new condenser, S. Peankel {Eiochem. ZtscJir., 74 {1916 ) , Xo. 3-4, pp- 165, 
166, fig. 1). — ^The condenser described is a modified Liebig type having seven 
small inner tubes in place of the single one of the usual condenser. 

A new form of distilling bulb, J. S. McHaegite {Jour. Indus, and Engln. 
Ch&n., 11 (1919), No. 7, pp. 670, 671, figs. 2). — The principal feature of the new 
form of distilling bulb devised by the author at the Kentucky Experiment Sta- 
tion is that the part within the bulb of the tube connected wdth the distilling 
flask is T-shaped. The arms of the T tend to diminish the xxjssibillty of any 
of the alkaline contents of the distilling flask being forced into the condensing 
tube. Steam flowing out of the two arms keeps the bulb at a more uniform 
temperature and hastens distillation. The arms of the T slope downward, and 
the openings at the end are large enough to prevent water from being held in 
them by back pressure. Two small holes blown in the stem' of the T within 
the bulb allow condensed water to return to the flask as soon as formed* 

The bulb is illustrated by a diagram. 
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An instrnmeiit for the determination of small quantities of carbon monoxid 
in hydrogen, E. K. Bideal and H. S. Tayloe (Analyst, 44 {W19), Ao. 516, pp. 
89-94, instniment is described and illustrated which has been 

adapted for the continuous analysis of hydrogen supplies and for automatic 
registration of the carbon monoxid content. The principle employed is that 
of preferential catalytic combustion of the carbon monoxid with a small amount 
of added oxygen, the carbon dioxid formed being suitably absorbed and esti- 
mated. The p»referential combustion of the carbon monoxid was found to 
occur in the presence of metallic oxitls and to be increased by using a mixture 
of several ox ids. A mixture of iron and chromium oxids with small quantities 
of cerium and thorium oxids proved very satisfaetoi'y. 

By means of this instrument it has been found possible to determine and 
record vcnw quickly minute traces of carbon monoxid in hydrogen and also 
to differentiate rapidly between various catalytic agents. 

Analytical method for determining efB.ciency of ammonia oxidation, D. P. 
GxiiLr.AED \Jour, Indus, and Engin, Chcm., 11 (1919), Iso, S, pp, 745-741^ fid- — 
The efficiency of ammonia oxidation is determined by a comparison of the 
percentages by weight of combined nitrogen in the entrance and exit gases 
of the converter. In the “ bulb ” method of analysis here described a sample 
of the gases to be analyzed is drawn into a previously weighed evacuated 
bulb, and a second weighing is made to obtain the weight of the sample. 
In the case of the entrance gases, the combined nitrogen in the form ot 
ammonia is determined by absorption in water and subsequent titration 
with X/10 sulphuric acid. In the case of the exit sample, after the intro- 
duction of water, oxygen is drawn in and the bulb shaken for several minutes, 
after which the liquid and wasliings are transferred to a beaker and titrated 
with K/10 sodium hydroxld. 

The detailed xiroceclure is described in full and suggestions are given for 
variations in procedure. The average precision of a single efficiency determi- 
nation ill duplicate is’ thought to be within ± 0.75 per cent. The chief merit 
of the method is its simplicity, both in the analjlical work and in the 
calculations. 

Adaptation of the Mohr volumetric method to general determinations of 
chlorin, L. Todee (Jour, Indus, and Engin. CJiem., 11 (1919), No, 8, p, 755 ). — ^The 
author at the Iowa Experiment Station has developed a modification of the 
Mohr method of determining chlorids which has proved applicable to rapid 
determinations of chlorin in various materials, particularly in organic products 
containing small amounts of the element. The procedure adopted is as follow^s: 

*‘To the sample is added 5 cc. of a 30 per cent solution of calcium acetate 
with sufficient distilled water to thoroughly saturate the material. The mix- 
ture is evaporated to dryness at 120 ° C. and ignited at a temperature not 
over 450°. The cooled residue is thorouglily moistened with a few cubic centi- 
meters of a 10 iier cent solution of ferric acetate, and again evaporated 
to dryness and ignited below 450 °. The residue is triturated with hot water, 
filtered, and washed until free from chlorids. The filtrate is evaporated to 
dryness or nearly to dryness and taken up with just sufficient hot water 
to insure complete solution of the chlorids when cooled. After the addition 
of 2 or 3 drops of potassium chromate, the solution is titrated wfith 0.05 N 
Sliver nitrated* 

Tables are given of the results obtained in the determination of chlorin by 
this method and by the gi-avimetrie method in different samples of cow feces, 
mixed grains, and alfalfa hay. The results %vere in all cases well within 
the limits of experimental error. 
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TBe choice of indicators for the acidimetric determination of horic acid^ 
X Peeschee {Ztschr, Untersuch. NaJir, %, Gerius^mtl, 36 (1918), So, 11-12, pp, 
283-286), — Sources of error in the use of various indicators in the acidimetric 
determination of boric acid are discussed, and phenolplithalein is recommended 
as giving the most accurate results. 

The alhalimetrie, determination of small amounts of magnesium, P. L, Hib-* 
BAED (Jour. Indus, and Engin. Chem.y 11 (1919), Ko, 8, pp, 153, 754 ). — Certain 
modifications in the Bniekmilier process for detenulnlng magiiesliim by titra- 
tion of ammonium magnesium phosphate (E. 8. IL, 37, p. 412) have been 
introduced by the author in an application of the method to the determina- 
tion of magnesium in soil extracts. The principal changes consist in the 
use of the Gooch crucible for filtration, of neutralized aleoliol followed l>y a 
water solution of ammonium magnesium pliosphate for wasliing. and of inetliyl 
red instead of methyl orange as an indicator. The method as modified is 
said to be exact for the estimation of qnantitles of magnesium of 5 mg. 
or less down to 0.1 mg. 

Standards of purity for food products (U. B. Dept, Apr,, Off, Bee, Circ, 136 
(1919), pp. 22), — This circular contains the definitions and standards for food 
products published in the form of Pood Inspection Decisions since Circular 19 
(E. S. R., 18, p. 459), which it supersedes, and those originally published in 
that circular which have not been superseded by such decisions. 

Analyses of flours for the determination of the percentage extraction, O, 
Peaxdi and P. Peeeacixi (Bfaz, Bper, Apr, Ital., 50 (1917), So. 6-S, pp. S91-S9S; 
ahs, in Clmn. Ahs., IS (1919), So. 12, p. 1S49 ). — ^To determine the percentage of 
extraction of a flour the authors state that, in addition to the microscopic and 
organoleptic examination, the test should include determinations of nitro- 
gen, ether extract, cellulose, and ash. The formation of furfural from flour by 
heating with hydrochloric acid and its subsequent determination as pliloro- 
glucid are recommended as furnishing additional evidence in doubtful cases. 
The results obtained by the authors with this determination, using the Tollens- 
Kriiger method on 400 cc. of the distillate and calculating to the dry basis, are 
as follows: Flour of 80 per cent extraction, minimum 3,1 per cent, maximum 
3.31, average 3.25 ; 85 per cent extraction, minimum 3.81, maximum 4;€1, aver- 
age 4.09 ; and 90 per cent extraction, minimum 6.7, maximum 7.18, average 6.95 
per cent. 

The milling grade of rye flour, X Geexjm {Ztschr, Untersueh, Sahr, u, 
Genussmtl, 31 (1916), So. 6, pp. 176-180). — ^The author considers the determi- 
nation of total nonstarches to be the best method for judging the niilling grade 
of rye flour. Starches are determined by the method of Lelmiami and Scho- 
tvalter (E. S. IL, 28, p. 807), 30 minutes heating with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxid being sufficient The nonstarches are estimated by difference. The 
results are reported of the application of this method to the examination of 
several samples of rye flour. 

The marc content of sugar beets and its determination, H. Claassex 
(Ztschr, Ter. Dent, Zuckerindm., 1916, So. 723, II, pp. 359-370; abs, in €Mm. 
Ahs., 11 (1917), So. 9, p. 1330), — A method of determining the marc content of 
sugar beets which is said to give xers concordant results is described as follows : 

Twenty-five gm, of the shredded beet pulp is placed in a beaker having a 
mark at 400 ce. The beaker Is filled to the mark with boiling water and the 
mixture digested for 2 minutes. The solution is poured off as completely as 
possible and the process r4>eated three times. The marc is then transferred, to-' 
a weighed filter or Gooch crucible, washed with U' little alcohol, dried for 'feilE 
'6 to 8 hours at 105 to llO*" 0,,. and weighed. ^To determine the solubflity of the 
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marc on long-continued extraction, tlie dried and weighed residue should he 
subjected to further extraction wdth six different portions of boiling ’water. 

The critical temperature of solution applied to the analysis of fats, F. 
OiJVAEi ^pen Agn Itul., SO {1917}, No. 6-S, pp. S65-SS1, figs. 2; ahs, m 

€hem. Ahs., IS (1919), A% 12, pp. ISJfit, 18^8, figs. 2 ). — ^Tiie author states that 
the concentration of the fat in any solution may be considered as if the fat 
W’ere a single substance and the system studied as if it consisted of two com- 
ponents, fat and solvent. The conditions of equilibrium In two simple cases, 
an aniiin-tallow system and an acetic acid-tallow system, are illustrated by 
curves from ¥7111011 the percentage of tallow in the mixture can be determined. 
The measurements involved can be carried out by fixing either the temperature 
or the concentration of the fat The last method has had a partial application 
in tlie measurement of the solubility of oil. 

Tentative standard methods for the sampling and analysis of commercial 
soaps and soap products, A. Ca^^ipbell {Jour. Indus, and Engin. Cliem., 11 
{1919), No. 8, pp. 7SS-7S8). — ^These tentative methods are presented by the 
committee of the American Chemical Society on the methods of analysis and 
specifications of commercial soaps and soap products. For some determina- 
tions alternative methods are reported for suggestions and criticism prepara- 
tory to adoi>tirig standard methods. 

Some notes on paint analysis, G. J. Hough {Jour. Indus, and Engin. Cliem., 
11 (1919), No. 8, pp. 767, 768). — Methods devised by the author at the Bureau 
of Soils, U. S. Department of Agriculture, to meet particular cases In testing 
paint supplies are outlinal. These include the determination of cuprous cop- 
per in copper paints, a rapid method for lime in wdiite lead, the detection of 
chromium in mixed pigments, and an improved method for chromium in ciirome 
yellow. A convenient method for the preparation of a starch indicator w’'hich 
¥7111 teep indefinitely is also described, in which a dilute solution of salicylic 
acid is employed as a solvent. 

Acid test on enamel ware, W. D, CorxiNs {Jour. Indus, and Engin. Cliem., 11 
(1919), No. 8, pp. TdT-TdS'),— Acid tests were made at the Bureau of Chemistry, 
IT. S. Department of Agriculture, on 51 samples of white, gray, and blue enamel 
"ware from 26 different American manufacturers. 

The test most used was made by boiling 500 cc. of 4 per cent acetic acid in 
the vessel for SO minutes. About half of the samples of white and gray ware 
suffered no loss of glaze on such treatment, whOe nearly all the blue ware was 
badly affected by 2 per cent acid. From 34 of the samples antimony was dis- 
solved in amounts of from 0.5 to 2 mg. Lead was found in ware from only one 
manufacturer. 

The desaccharification of beet molasses with lime by extraction of the 
sugar Jtdce, Daude (ZtscJir. Ver. Deut. ZucJcerindm,, 1916, No. 72S, II, pp. S79- 
S97, figs. 6; abs. in CJiem. Abs., 11 (1917), No. 9, p. ISSO). — A mfiew of patent 
literature. 

Date pasteurizing and ripening apparatus, A. E. Vihson and C. N. Catmh 
(Arizofia St a. Mpt. 1917, pp. 479, 4^0 ). — For several years the entire output of 
the Tempo Date Orchard has been pasteurized with a small pasteurizer heated 
by a gasoline brooder heater. A new pasteurizer of wood, recently constructed, 
is described in detail, together with an. improved carbon dioxid rlpener of 
greater capacity than formerly used. 

Beaction products of alkali-sawdust fusion; acetic, formic, and oxalic adds 
and methyl alcohol, S. A. Mahooo and D. E.. Cable’ {Jour. Indus, and Engin. 
Chem., 11 (1919), No. 7, pp. 651-655). — An investigation is reported from the 
'Froducts Laboratory, U. B. Department of Agriculture, of. the amount 
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of acetic, oxalic, and formic acids and metliyl alcohol obtainable from the saw- 
dust of various species of wood by fusion with alkali. The data obtained are 
suminarized as follows: 

u 27 to 20 per cent of acetic acid can be obtained from hardwood saw- 
dust by fusion with sodium hydroxid. A simultaneous production of oxalic acid 
amounting to approximately 50 per cent of the dry weight of the wood Is ob- 
tained. If the reaction is carried out in a closed vessel, a sininltaiieous pro- 
duction of methyl alcohol results amounting to 2.4 per cent; but as the tem- 
perature is increased beyond 200® the yield of oxalic acid Is considerably re- 
duced. At lower tcunperatures both formic and acetic acids are produced, 
amounting to approximately 15 per cent each. It has been found possible to 
recover as much as 91 per cent of the alkali used.'* 

METEOIOIO&Y. 

The iniportance of climatology to tropical agriculture, F. T. IMcLeax {PMh 
ipplne Afp\f 7 {1919), Ao. 7, pp. IBl-WJf ), — ^The subject Is discussed particularly 
frc,>m the standpoint of conditions prevailing in the riiilippiiie Islands. It is 
stated that the great variety of climatic conditions to be found in the moun- 
tains and lowlands of the Philippines makes a study of climatology especially 
profitable for Philippine students of agriculture.” 

Meteorological observations at the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station, J. E. Osteandek, A. L. Chandleb, and G. A. Smith (MaMachusetts 
Bta, Met Buts, (1919), pp. 4 each), — Summaries of observations at Am- 

herst, Mass., on pressure, temperature, humidity, precipitation, wind, sunshine, 
cloudiness, and casual phenomena during May and June, 1919, are presented. 
The data are briefly discussed in general notes on the weather of each month. 

Meteorology report for 1917, P. E. Hepxee {’Wyoming Sta. Rpt 1918, pp, 
90-~94 }, — Monthly summaries are given of observations at Laramie, Wyo., during 
1917 on temperature, pressure, precipitation, humidity, sunshine, and wind 
movement. The highest temperature was 8S® F., July 22; the lowest, --24®, 
January 22. The total precipitation was 9.71 in. The highest relative humidity 
was KHl per cent; the lowest, 16 per cent, June 28. The gi'eatest velocity of 
wind was 740 miles per day, May 8. The first killing frost was September 15. 

Measurements of precipitation under trees, F. Linke (Met ^Ztschr, IBrmis- 
icickj, 8 $ (1916), Ao. J, pp. I40, Vfl ), — ^Itois stated that observations at the 
Taunus Observatory, near Frankfort, at an elevation of about 800 meters 
(2,624 ft.) above sea level and with a mean annual precipitation of about 1,000 
miii. (89.4 in.), show 66 per cent more precipitation annually under trees than 
in the open. The excess occurred during dewy and foggy days. Without fog 
■ and dew the precipitation was less under trees than In the oi>en, „ 

Eourth report of the Committee for the Investigation of Atmospheric Pol- 
lution, 1917-18 (Lumei {Londonl, 1919 , /, Ao. 24 pp. XXIIL figs. 6; 

Ao. 24 p. 1035 '). — In continuation of previous reports, data obtained at 24 sta- 
tions in England and Scotland are summarized and discussed. 

The data indicate some improvement in the state of tiie atmosphere during 
the winter months, but that pollution during the summer months Is on the in- 
crease as compared with previous years. The deposit of sulphates was greatest 
during the winter months- The deposit of ammonia was xirnctically the same 
in summer as in winter, “ Sulphates, chlorin, and ammonia vary more or less 
together, and this, is to be expected, as they all form part of the soluble deposit, 
w?hich Is to a great extent governed by the rainfall. None of the other depoi^te 
appear to show any special relation to each other.** 
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Are soils mapped under a ^iven type name hy the Bureau of Soils method 
closely similar to one another? R. L. Pendleton {Umi\ Cal, Pubs, Agr, ScL, S 
{1919), So. 12, pp, 369 - 4 ^ 8 , pis, 32, figs. 37). — This study conducted at die Uiii- 
Yersity of California is an attempt to see wlierliei* certain soil types, mapped as 
the same from different areas of California and judged to l)e the same by the 
criteria used by the Bureau of Soils of the IT. S. Department of Agriculture, 
are the same or similar when examinetl from the laboratory standpoint. Twenty- 
four presumably typical samples of four soil types from widely distributed 
localities in the Btate were submitted to physical, cliemical, and bacteriological 
analyses and to pot culture tests to determine tlieir ability to produce different 
crops. 

With reference to pliysical relations between the soils, it was found that the 
meeluiiiical analysis by the Hilgard elutriator showed that the soils of a given 
tjl'ie were in some eases quite divergent from each other in their content of 
certain of the sizes of particles. The niechaiitical analysis by the Bureau of 
Soils method showed that 6 of the 24 soils were not true to their type names, 
and that of those soils within the type there was considerable variation. The 
moisture equivalents for the several types showed distinct enough values to 
substantiate the field separation. The hygroscopic coeilicieiits varied %videly 
within each type, and the types w^ere not shown to be distinctly dift’erent by this 
criterion. 

With reference to chemical relations it was found that the total nitrogen 
averages varied markedly from type to type, with the Altamont clay loam eon- 
tainlng tliroe times that in the San Joaquin sandy loam. The average humus 
content of the Sun Joaquin samples was about half that of the other types. The 
variations in hunius content between the types w^ere small, considering the 
diverse nature of the types and the large range in the amount of humus within 
the type. The loss on ignition showed considerable variation within the type 
and no significant distinction betw’een the four types. The average total calcium 
content of the types w'as distinct, though the wide range within each type 
minimized the significance of the variation in the averages. With regard to 
magnesium, the types were neither distinct nor w’ere the soils within the type 
closely similar. The average phosphorus content of the types was distinct, 
though the ranges within the several types frequently overlapped. The total 
potassium results did not show the types to be distinct nor the soils within a 
type closely similar. 

'With reference to bacteriological relations, it -was found that the ammonify- 
ing power showed rather larger variations from type to type than between the 
samples of a type. The nitrogen fixation data did not show characteristic dif- 
ferences for the several types. 

^Regarding nitrification as a whole there may be a gi-eater divergence be- 
tw'een the samples of a type than between types. The relative nitrification of 
the soil’s own nitrogen varies wdth the type, as does the relative nitrification 
of the several nitrogenous materials added.*’ 

Pot cultures in the greenhouse showed that “ different representatives of a 
given t3i)e are not the same in their ability to produce crops. The arrange- 
ment of the samples of a giv'en type according to their fertility may or may not 
vary with the special crops used as the indicators. The types are distinct with 
respect to their fertility, considering their average production. Therefore it is 
conclucietl that with regard to the 24 soils of four types examined, all soils 
mapped under a given name by the Bureau of Soils method may or may not 
be closely similar, depending upon the criteria used. The greater number of 
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the criteria s1io\y tlie soils of a tj'pe to be not closely similars and tlie types 
to be but little differentiated from eacli other.” 

In addition, there are given an historical sketch of the development of soil 
classification and mapping and a discussion of certain of the methods employed 
by the Bureau of Soils. It is pointed out that despite its defects the work of 
the Bureau of Soils is of value, and is practically the only type of soil classifica- 
tion and mapping possible under the conditions imposed. 

Meld operations of the Bureau of Soils, 1914 (sixteenth report), M. Whit- 
XEY ET AL. (U, Dept, Agr.^ FicU Oper, Bur. BoilSj pp. 2S5(k pis, S9, fhjs. 
7d, maps 67 ). — Siippleiaenting similar work previously noted (E. S. B., 30, p, 
210), this comprises a general review of the field work conducted by the Bureau 
of Soils during 1914, together with detailed reports on 7S surveys wlilch have 
already been noted from time to time. 

During the year 37,618 sQuare miles or 24,075,520 acres were surveyed and 
U] tipped in detail, making the total area surveyed and mapped up to January 1, 
1915, 353,412 square miles or 226,1S3,GS0 acres. Keconnolssance surveys cover- 
ing an area of 40,120 square miles or 25,670,StH) acres were also made. 

Soil survey of Howard County, Ark., M. W. Beck, M. Y. Lokgacee, F. A, 
Hayes, and IV. T, Carter, je. (T. 8. Dept. Agr., Adc. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. 
Boils^ 1917 f pp. 48, pis. S, fig. 1, 7nap 1 ). — This survey deals with the soils of an 
area of 385,280 acres situated in the southwestern part of the State and lying 
in the southern part of the Appalachian Mountain and Plateau Province and 
In the northern part of the Gulf Coastal Plain Province. The topograpliy of 
the northern section of the region is hilly to mountainous and of the southern 
part level to gently rolling. Katural drainage is generally well established. 

The soils of the county include residual upland soils derived from sandstone 
and shale, sedimentary upland soils, terrace or old alluvial soils, and first-bottom 
or recent alluvial soils. In addition to rough stony land and chalk, 33 soil 
types of 21 series liave been mapped. Hanceville stony fine sandy ioam and 
HaneevJIle fine sandy loam, occuping 21.8 and 11.5 per cent of the total area, 
respectively, comprise the prevailing types. 

Analyses of soils of DeHalb County, W. A. Worsham, jr., D. D. Long, L. M. 
Carter, M. IV. Lowry, and W. O. Collins (On. State Col. Agr. Bui. 163 {1919), 
pp. 29, pL 1. figs. 3 ). — This bulletin reports and discusses chemical analyses of 
samples of each of the 11 soil types found in an area of 174,080 acres in north 
central Georgia. 

The discussion of analyses indicates that the upland soils of the county are 
fairly well supplied wfith potash, wuth the exception of the Ireilell types. The 
bottom soils and at least two of the upland types are considered to be abun- 
dantly supplied with potash. The nitrogen and phosphoric acid contents are 
low in all the upland types. Nitrogen and organic matter are considered to be 
the limiting fertility factors of the soils of the county, followed by phosphoric 
acid, and liming and deep tillage of the soils are considered advisable. 

A considerable variation in the composition of the different soil types of the 
county is shown. 

Analyses of soils of Dougherty County, W. A. Wobsham, jb., D, D. Lohg, 
L. M. C,iETEE, and M. MV Lowby {Ga. State Col. Agr. Bui. DM (1917), pp. 47, ft 
i, figs. 4),— This bulletin reports and discusses chemical analyses of samples of 
soil from each of the 24 soil of an area of 219,520 acres in southwestern 
Georgia. 

The a.nalys,es indicate that phosphoric acid is the limiting factor in the fer- 
tility of these soils, and that the nitrogen and potash contents are geneally 
low. It is also concluded that these soils are in need of lime and deep tiSage. 
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Analyses of soils of J ackson County, W. A. Woksham, je., D. D. Long, K M. 
Caetee, M. W. Lowey, and W. O. Collins { Ga , 8tate CoL Ar^r, BiiL 144 (1918) , 
pp, 24 i pL If figs. 2 ). — ^Tiiis bulletin reports and discusses analyses of soil 
samples from each of the 9 soil tyi>es from an area of 221,440 acres in north- 
eastern Georgia. 

The discussion of analyses indicates that nitrogen is the limiting fertility 
factor in these soils and that they are relatively deficient in phosphoric acid. 
They are well supplied with potash hut are in need of lime and deep tillage. 

Analyses of soils of Polk County, W. A. Wossham, jb., D. D. Long, L, M. 
C.VETEK, M. W. Lowby, and W. O. Collins {Oa. State Col Ayr. BuL 127 (1917) ^ 
pp, 54f pt i, figs. 6 ). — This bulletin deals mth the chemical composition of both 
the soil and subsoil of the various soil types of an area of 200,320 acres in 
northwestern Georgia. Thirty-one soil types and three phases are discussed, 
of which the Clarkville gravelly loam covers 33 per cent, the Decatur clay 
loam 14 per cent, and the Talladega slate loam 10.1 per cent of the county. 

It is concluded that nitrogen and phosphoric acid are the limiting factors in 
the fertility of Polk County soils. The pota.sh content is relatively high. Prac- 
ticalls' all of the soils are acid and in need of lime, 

The soils of Anne Arundel County, J. O. Bbitton and G. R. Zappone, jb. 
(In M(L GeoL Surreg — Anne Arundel County. Baltimore: Johns JBopkins Press, 
1917, pp. 133-^174, pL 1 ). — This report deals with the soils of an area of about 
275,840 acres lying wiiolly within the Coastal Plain region of Maryland. 

In general there is a fairly definite relationship betw'een the soils and topog- 
raphy. Eighteen soil types of five series are recognized, of which the Sassa- 
fras series cover about 55 per cent of ' the area. The Sassafras fine sandy 
loam, sand, and slit loam cover, respectively, 15.5, 14.G, and 11.2 per cent of 
the area. It is stated that the soils of the Sassafras series are the most pro- 
ductive of the area. Practically all the soils are said to be deficient in organic 
matter. 

Soil survey of Barbour and Upshur Counties, W. J. Latimee (U. S. Dept 
Ayr., Adi?. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1917 , pp. 51, fig. 1, wap 1). — This sur- 
vey cl(?als with the soils of an area of 447,300 acres situated in the north central 
part of the State and Ijdiig within the greatly dissected i^ortion of the Appal- 
achian Plateau. Tlie topography in general is steep and broken although 
modified somewiiat over the northwestern part of the region. Elevations range 
from 1,000 to 3,250 ft. above sea level, Natural drainage is generally well 
^tahlisheil. 

The upland soils of the area have been derived from the %veatliering in place 
of alternate strata of sandstone, gray and red shale, and thin beds of lime- 
stone of the Carboniferous era, ’while alluvial soils also occur along the 
streams. In addition to rough stony land, 15 soil types of .9 series are mapped. 
Dekalb stony loam and Dekalb silty clay loam, occupying 37.2 and 29.4 per 
cent of the total area, respectively, predominate. 

Arable lands (Jfpf. Min. Ayr. Prov. Quehee, 1917, pp. 9Q-100 ). — ^Analyses of 
14 samples, of soils from the island of Orleans, Province of Quebec, are pre- 
sented and discussed. Twelve of the soils were acid. The two soils not acid 
were Mack mucks containing a large proportion of organic matter and a good 
proportion of lime. All the soils were deficient in potash, ’which is apparently 
their chief defect. They were all relatively well provided wdth nitrogen. 

Analyses of all samples of clay soils from Abitibi, Province of Quebec, are 
also reported. All of these except one showed pronounced acidity. 

Fertility survey of the Egyptian Delta, B, P. E. Keeling (Trans. S. Intemat 
Cony. Prop. Ayr. 1914, '2* pp. 366S69 ). — ^The results of a soil survey of the 

central and western Delta showed that the fertility survey is a close approx- 
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imation of the salt survey by eye estimation. Tlie mean salt content of %v!mt 
is considered good land was about 0.3 per cent, of medium land 0.5 per cent, and 
of pior iand about 0.8 per cent. Barren land contained any amount of salt up 
to 25 per cent. Considerable quantities of both sodium carbonate and bicar- 
bonate were found in the soils of the more northerly part of the Delta. The 
close dependence of soil fertility tipon altitude above sea level is also noted. 

Malayan rubber and coconut soils, M.. Babrowcliff (Tram, 3. Internat. Cong, 
Trop. Agr, 19 14 ^ voL pp, — ^The Malayan rubber soils are classed 

as undulating land, fiat land, and fiat peaty coast land, the first and last being 
the most productive. Mechanical and chemical analyses of 10 representative 
samples of rubber soils showed the undulating soils to be of a liglit santiy 
nature with perfect natural drainage, tlie flat soils to be of close and iinper- 
nieable texture, and the flat peaty soils light and porous owing to tliexr con- 
tent of organic matter. 

The nitrogen and lime contents of these soils, while relatively low, seemed 
sufileieiit for the growing of rubber, Xo relation was establishc^d between 
potash contcait and fertility. With the exception of the peaty sfjils, the si>ils 
were markedly deficient in phosphates, this being apparently the iiinitliig 
factor. 

The coconut soils are mostly peaty soils containing much clay and organic 
matter. “They are well supplied with nitrogen and with potash and phos- 
phate, both in the total and ‘available’ forms. Observations go to show that 
if badly drained they are infertile; but that for coconuts the drainage need 
toe less deep and thorough than for rubber.” 

The effect of organic matter on soil reaction, R. E. Stephexsox (Boil Bd,, 
6 (i.9/8), X'o. 9, pp, Iii3-1}3D ), — Studies conducted at the Iowa Experiment Sta- 
tion on the effect of albumin, casein, blood, starch, dextrose, alfalfa, and am- 
monium sulphate on the reaction of a silt loam soil fairly rich in organic matter 
and a sandy loam soil low in organic matter are reported. The treatments with 
organic matter were made at the rate of 10 tons per acre. Alfalfa was applied 
to the silt loam soil at the rate of 20 tons per acre, and ammonium sulphate was 
applied in all cases at the rate of 1 ton per acre. 

It was found that none of the organic treatments increased the lime require- 
ment of the soils. The highly nitrogenous materials rather had the effect of 
decreasing the acidity. This effect was very marked at the first sampling. 
Ammonium sulphate, on the other hand, consistently caused a marked Increase 
In the lime requirement of both soils. The carbohydrate materials had a small 
and inconsistent effect upon the soil reaction. The highly nitrogenous organic 
iiiat€*rials which diminshed the acidity tended to protect the carbonates of the 
soil at the first sampling. Later, the same materials used up the limestone quite 
completely in some cases and to a much greater extent In all cases than did the 
soil alone- Ammonium sulphate, likewise, very consistently exhausted the lime 
of the treated soils. The carbohydrates and the alfalfa had no more marked 
effects in exhausting the carbonates than in increasing tire acidity. 

Ammoniticatioii was greater in the absence of lime on both acid soils. A 
difference in the soil flora is considered a possible explanation. Both casein 
and albumin ammonified more rapidly than blood, which is of Mglier nitrogen 
content. Ammonia did not accumulate in the presence of either carbohydrates 
or alfalfa. 

Nitrification occurred most rapidly in the presence of lime. Nitrification was 
slow in starting in the presence of the nitrogenous materials,, except blood, prob- 
ably due to a slight toxicity of accumulated ammonia and exhaustion of nitrates 
caused by the mill tipi ted flora. No nitrates were found in the |>resence,of, the 
carbohydrates until the end, probably because they were consumed' by the organ- 
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isms of tlie soil. Taking the sum of nitrates and ammonia, there was the great- 
est action in the presence of lime on the untreated soil, but the reverse was true 
in most cases for the treated pots. 

The two soils showed as marked diferences in their behavior as did the dif- 
ferent treatments. The more acid soil was much more aetivej probably because 
of greater content of organic matter and a more abundant flora. 

The relation of the lime requirements of soils to their retention of am- 
monia, L. F., Howaed {Soil jSci., 6 {1918), i'T’o. 6, pp. JfOo-^ll ). — ^Experiments 
conducted at the Rhode Island Experiment Station on the determination of the 
lime requirement of soils are reported in which soils were treated with ammo- 
nium hydroxid, the excess ammonia evaporated oft at the temperature of boiling 
water, and the retained ammonia estimated. 

Within reasonable limits the requirement based upon this retention was 
independent of (1) concentration of ammonia added, (2) time of contact, and 
(3) temperature during evaporation. The requirement was about 25 per cent 
lower than that indicated by the Teitcli method. Aeration in the presence of 
sodium carbonate for 18 hours (300 liters of air per hour) was sufficient to 
remove completely from 50 to 75 mg. of ammonia from the soil. Sodium, 
ammonium, and potassium from solutions of their hydroxicls and carbonates 
were retained in practically equivalent amounts. It is believed that the ammo- 
nia retained is held chemically by a neutralization of either free acids, acid 
organic compounds, or acid salts, while physical absorption is largely prevented. 
The lime requirement based upon the ammonia retention agreed in general with 
field observations, to the extent that soils needing the most lime showed the 
greatest lime requirement. 

Toxicity of alkali salts, T. M. Singh {Boll Bcl.^ 6 {1918), No. 6, pp. 4^8- 
^ 77 ). — Studies conducted at the Oregon Experiment Station are reported to de- 
termine (1) the toxic points of sodium chlorid, nitrate, carbonate, and sul- 
phate on wheat and peas, (2) the toxic point of a combination of alkali salts 
In field soils on wheat and peas, and (3) the effect of sodium chlorid, nitrate, 
carbonate, and sulphate upon ammonification, nitrification, and nitrogen fixa- 
tion. Tlie soil used was a productive heavy silt loam,. 

It was found that in order of toxicity the salts ranked as follows: Sodium 
chlorid. nitrate, carbonate, and sulphate. The percentage of the anion and not 
the cation was the deterniinliig factor. Small amounts of each of the different 
salts used stimulated both crop growth and bacterial activities. This amount 
varied with the crop grown, and the concentrations at which stimulation took 
place bore the same relationship to each other as did their toxicity points. 

Sodium chlorid became toxic to both ammonification and nitrogen fixation 
at a concentration of 0.01 per cent. The toxic point for wheat was 0,4 and for 
field peas 0.2 per cent. 

Sodium nitrate became toxic to ammonification at a concentration of 0.01 per 
cent and to nitrogen fixation above 0.4 per cent. Small concentrations of 
sodium nitrate proved toxic to nitrification, but at a concentration of 0.4 per 
cent a marked stimulation took place. The toxic points for wdieat and for peas 
were 0.8 and 0.6 per cent, respectively. 

Sodl,uiii carbonate was toxic to ammonification at a concentration of 0.02 per 
cent, to nitrification at 0.8 per cent, and to nitrogen fixation at 0.01 per cent. 
For wheat the toxic i>oint was 1 per cent and for peas 0.6 per cent. 

Sodium sulphate proved to be the least toxic of all the salts. Neither am- 
iiionificatlon nor nitrogen fixation was inhibited to any extent at concentrations 
up to 2 per cent and peas up to between 1 and 2 per cent. 

The toxicity point as found when salts were used in combination, as under 
conditions, checked very clO'Sely with the pointe found when the individual 
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salts were present Tlie toxic point of tlie combined salts depended upon tlie per- 
centages of tlie eliloricls, nitrates, carbonates, and snlpliates present and tbe 
eombmation In wliicli tliey existed. Calcium sulphate, when present, lowered 
the toxic point of the ciiiorid, carbonate and niti*ate of sotiiiiin. 

Notes on recent work concerning acid soils, L, T. Bhakp and B. R. Hoagland 
(Soil 8eL, 7 No. 5, pp. 197-200). — The authors refer to previous reports 

by Gillespie and Hurst (E. S. R., 3S, p. 620) and Rice and Osugi (E, S. E,. 40, 
p. 123) bearing on the subject, and since they disagree with the latter report a 
number of experiments were conducted at the California Experiment Station 
on the inverting power of soils and their extracts. The soil or soil extract was 
lieatecl with a 10 per cent sugar solution at 85*^ C. for one hour and the aiiioimt 
of copiier reduced determined. 

It was found that soils of the highest hydrogen-ion concentration caused the 
greatest inversion, raid the very slightly acid soils and alkaline soils gave only a 
slight Inversion. A marked inversion w'as also produced by the extracts of the 
soils of high liytlrogen-ion concentration. A larger iiu'ersion resulted when the 
sugar solution was heated in the presence of the solid soil particles. 

It is concluded that ‘‘ large inversion occurs only in soils of distinctly acid 
reaction, with the greatest inversion occurring coincidently with the highest 
H-ion concentration of the soil suspension as well as of the water and the 
sugar extracts.” 

Direct evidence was also obtained that acid soils do give acid filtrates, giving 
acid reactions generally of a magnitude very similar to those obtaineil with the 
suspensions. ^ Boiling the extract for several minutes produced no large changes 
in hydrogen-ion concentration. ' 

Betermination of the rate' of solution of atmospheric nitrogen and oxygen 
by water, W. E. Adeney and H. G. Beckee {Set Proe. Eop. Dublin 8oc„ «. mr.. 
15 (X.9i8), pp. S85-404; abs. in Jour. CJwm. Boe. ILqndonJ, 116 (1919), No. 677, 
II, pp. 10 fi, 105). — ^Experiments are reported, the results of which confirm pre- 
vious conclusions by the, authors to the effect that the gases are absorbed by the 
surface layer of the water but do not remain concentrated there, diffusing 
gravitationally through the lower layers of the water with comparative rapidity. 

Can we predict probable fertility from soil biological data? P. S. BijBGESS 
(Boil Bek, 6 (1918), No. 6, pp. ,^4^-462). —Experiments at the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Station are reported, the purpose of which was to determine the rela- 
tion between inicrobiologicai data and the crop-producing powers of the soil 
Tests of ainm,oiiification, n,itrification, total organic nitrogen supplied rendered 
water soluble, and nitrogen fixation were conducted in 9 Hawaiian sugar-cane 
surface soils, using dried blood, fine alfalfa meal, ^nd fish scrap. Three of the 
soils were exceptionally fertile, B were capable of producing good average crops, 
while 3 produced poor crops of cane after fair fertilizer applications.^ 

It is concluded that “ ammonification tests are not suitable to differentiate 
between the fertilities of average Hawaiian soils, although they will often 
show differences between very poor and very good soils. The abilities of soils 
to render organic nitrogen (of blood or alfalfa) water-soluble are of no value 
as measures of their crop-producing powers.” Nitrification is considered by 
far the most accurate biological soil test for predicting the probable fertility 
of Hawaiian soils. There was a remarkable correlation between the nmounts 
of nitrogen fixed in mannite solution cultures and the known fertilities of the 
soils studied. There waS' little difference in the comparative rating of the soils, 
depending upon whether nitrification or nitrogen fixatton tests were.usedas tie 
criteria of fertility. , ■ ' ' , ■ ■ 

.. ■ a '' 
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Some notes on tlie cause of tiie unprodnctiiTity of subsoils in 

buinid regions, P. B. McMillee {Soil Sci.^ 7 {19 IB), No. S, pp. 238-236), — Vege- 
tation experiments conducted at tlie Minnesota Experiiuent Station witli cer- 
tain Minnesota prairie subsoils, previously found “ raw ” toward inoculated 
legumes, showed that an application of soluble potash and phosphoric-acid fer- 
tilizers removed this infertility, rendering the subsoils as productive as the 
corresponding surface soils. This is considered evidence that rawness in these 
soils is due to a lack of readily available mineral nutrients. 

The inhibition by stable manure of the injurious effects of alkali salts in 
soils, C. B, Lipmax and W. P. Geeicke {Soil Set, 7 (1919), No, 2, pp, 105-120).— 
Pot experiments conducted at the California Experiment Station are reported 
to determine the effect of stable manure on soil containing alkali salts as a 
medium for the growth of barley. The soil wms a clay adobe, and the salts 
were tested singly at rates of 0.3 per cent each for sodium chlorid and sodium 
carbonate and 0.6 per cent for sodium sulphate. Stable manure was added at 
rates of 20, 40, 60, and SO tons per acre, and four successive crops were grown 
In the same pots. 

While no final conclusions are drawn, the data indicate tlmt the tolerance of 
the barley plant to the toxic effect of salts is very much enhanced by the addi- 
tion of organic matter in the form of barnyard manure. Culture pots containing 
sodium chlorid and sodium sulphate gave more definite results than those com 
taining sodium carbonate. It is concluded that the data point to a practical 
application of this method of reducing the toxicity of alkali salts. 

Earm manure: Its production, conservation, and use, B. O. Fippih {Oomell 
JReading Course for the Fa^'m, No. 127 {1911), pp, 37-72, figs, 16). — ^TMs is a 
brief popular bulletin on the subject, prepared with special reference to New, 
Xork conditions. 

Botanical composition of a permanent pasture as influenced by fertilizers 
of different compositions, J. X Skinxee and C. P. Noun (Soil ScL, 7 (1919), 
No. 2, pp. 161-175, figs. 7). — ^The results of fertilizer experiments begun in 1910 
(E. B. B., 35, p. 517} on grass on loam soil at the Pennsylvania Experiment 
Station are reported. 

The fertilizers acid phosphate, sodium nitrate, and potassiup chlorid were 
used alone and in combinations of twos and threes, the ingredients varying 
in 10 per cent stages. The total amount applied on each plat annually was 
50 lbs. per acre of phosphate, nitrate, or potash. The plats were located in 
a pasture where the vegetation wms originally Canada and Kentucky blue 
grasses, timothy, and white and red clover. 

It was found that at the end of seven years the differently fertilized plats 
contained the various species in distinctly different proportions. Kentucky 
blue glass had become the predominant vaidety, while in the beginning Canada 
blue grass prevailed in larger proportion. Complete fertilizer mixtures high 
in nitrogen seemed specially favorable for the dominance of Kentucky blue grass 
over its competitors, while timothy was somew hat ' more favored by the fer- 
tilizers high in potash. 

Grass generally had predominated over clover in the plats receiving fertilizers 
with Mgb ratios of nitrogen, while clover and especially red clover had been 
crowded out of such fertilized plats. Clover had existed most easily in the 
plats fertilized with mixtures of phosphate and potash with no, or only a small 
amount of, nitrogen. The largest amount of clover occurred in the no-nitrogen 
series of plats, and decr^sed In the plats as the nitrogen, content, of the 
fertilizer increa'Sed. This was very marked in the case of ,red clover. 

The soil of the plats receiving well-balanced' mixtures ^ of acid phosphate, 
sodiuitt nitrate, and potassium ' chlorid, or mixtures ' containing principally 
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sodium nitrate, tended to remain neutral or become alkalinej but where no 
socHbib nitrate or only a small proportion was In the mixture the soil became 
acid. The lime requirement increased as the proportion, of sodium nitrate in 
the fertilizer mixture used decreased. 

Hitrate in Amargosa Valley, southeastern California {Anicr. Fert,^ 4^ 
(1918), No. 4, p. 32 ). — Investigations by the U. S. Oeological Survey on the 
nitrate deposits in the Amargosa Talley in southeastern California have led 
to the following conclusions : 

“The nitrate in the Amargosa district occurs in a blanket of so-called 
* caliche’ about o in. la average thickness, which lies about 9 in. below the 
surface of the ground. The nitrate is accompanied by other salts, ciiifiej" 
sodium chloric!. The soil above and the bedrock below the deposits contain 
insignificant amounts of nitrate, Tim high dip and the great thickness of the 
strata covered by the prospecting make it improbable that deeper beds of 
nitrate occur in this region. Tlie caliche In general contains an average of 
less than 2.5 per cent of sodium nitrate, the areal distribution of which is 
uneven. 

“ The Zabriskie field, in which the newly found deposit was reported to lie, 
contains no commercially valuable nitrate. The Upper Canyon and Lower 
Canyon fields, the most promising in the Amargosa district, together contain, 
according to careful estimates, about 168 acres of niter-bearing deposits, vrhich, 
if worked regardless of cost, might produce about 1,980 short tons of refined 
nitrate. 

“ The quantity of nitrate available in the Amargosa district is so small and 
the cost of production would be so great that the district as a whole can not 
be regarded as a source of commercial nitrate. No further work on the areas 
already examined is Justified, except, perhaps, as purely scientific research. 
The occurrence of caliche nitrate (lepo.sits in the Amargosa district, rather 
than the usual cave or disseminated deposits, makes it seem possible, though 
improbable, that really valualfie deposits of nitrate may occur elsewhere in 
the same general region. Prospecting should be continued until all similar de- 
posits in other districts have been tested sulficientiy to determine their value,” 

Nitrogenous fertilizers: Their use in India, G. M. Hutchixson (Agr. Jour, 
Imlm, 14 {1919), No, 2, pp. ).r— From this discussion, it is concluded that 

nitrogen is required in Indian agriculture, but that other plant-food con- 
stituents are also needed, without which, in most cases, nitrogen would do' 
more harm than good. It is stated, further, that India can not afford to 
import nitrogenous fertilizers at the same rate as other countries having 
greater mineral wealth and local consumption, but must depend rather upon 
a better utilization of indigenous supplies of nitrogen and upon more intensive 
methods of farming designed to maintain the fertility of the soil. 

Some information and suggestions concerning the use of phosphorus, 
M. M. McCoon, 0. M. Grahtham, and C, E. IkliLiAB (Micfiigan Sta, Bml 284 
(1919), pp. SO, figs. 2 $). — ^TMs comprises a general discussion of the terms used 
in connection with phosphate fertilizers; commercial phosphorus carriers; 
the effect of phosphate fertilization on crop growth and on the soil ; the time, 
manner, and' amount of the phosphorus application ; the removal of phosphorus 
from different types of Michigan farms and the amount of commercial phos- ^ 
phate required to make good the loss ; the amount of phosphorus in the surface 
layer of some typical Michigan soils; and results secured from the use of 
phosphate fertilizers on Michigan farms. ^ 

Floridans soft rook phosphate {Com. Fert., 18 (191$) , To. 5, pp. $$, 
perimeats of one year’s duration, conducted at the North Garo-Mna,: 

Station, in which soft rock phosphate was compared with 
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phospliate on a soil poor in pliospliates showed that soft rock phosphate was 
not so available to corn as acid phosphate, and in fact showed practiiaiiy no 
availability except in one instance. 

Effect of siilfofication. and nitriffcation on rock phosphate, 3. W. Ames and 
T. E. Richmond {Soil ScL, 6 (1918), Jo. 5, pp, S51-364 )- — Experiments at the 
Ohio Experiment Station, in which the effect of sulfotication and nitrification 
on the availability of rock phosphate were studied by incorporating sulphur, 
dried blood, and ammonium sulphate in silt loam and black clay soil, peat, 
and quartz sand, are I'eported. 

Ill an acid soil the oxidation of sulphur proceeded vigorously, approximately 
50 per cent being changed to the form of sulphate. While sulfofication was 
somewhat depressed in an acid soil by the addition of calcium carbonate, in 
sand mixtures the presence of calcium carbonate was essential. In the absence 
of other bases the calcium of rock phosphate did not serve as a base for the 
siilfofying process to any appreciable extent. The proportion of rock phos- 
phate to soil was such that phosphorus was added at the rate of 1,900 parts 
per million. The oxidation of sulphur, incorporated wnth rock phosphate in 
the absence of calcium carbonate or nitrogen carriers, changed 630 parts of 
phosphorus into a form soluble in neutral ammonium citrate solution. 

When calcium carbonate was added to the mixture prepared with an acid 
soil, the oxidation of sulphur had practically no effect on rock phosphate. 
In a basic soil the acidity resulting from sulfofication %Tas partially neu- 
tralized by calcium naturally present as carbonate and in other combinations, 
so that the solvent action on rock phosphate was much less than occurred in 
the acid soil. 

Ammonium sulphate affected the solubility of rock phosphate very little. 
Whatever action ammonium sulphate had is attributed to the sulphate ion 
rather than to biochemical action, since nitrification of ammonia did not occur 
In a soil deficient in bases unless calcium carbonate was added. Active nitrifi- 
cation of dried blood and ammonium sulphate occurred in the mixtures wdien 
conditions were favorable.'' 

Nitrification was stimulated by rock phosphate to a very limited extent. 
This fact, independent of the results for either phosphorus or calcium solu- 
bility, is considered , to be sufficient indication that the process has had no 
appreciable action on rock phosphate in soil. 

Nitrification of dried blood, so far as the citrate soluble figures furnish evi- 
dence of availability, ivas not an active agent for inci'easing the solubility of 
rock phosphate mixed with soil. In the absence of rock phosphate or calcium 
carbonate, the nitrification of dried blood as well as the action of ammonium 
sulphate, independent of the oxidation of its nitrogen, increased the concentra- 
tion of ivater soluble calcium. 

, More calcium was taken into solution from the soil than from added rock 
phosphate. This Is considered to be evidence that the calcium of the soil, 
'existing chiefly as silicates and partly in other combinations, is almost, if not 
altogether, m readily attacked as rock phosphate. 

Effect of sulfoficatioii and nitrification on potassium and other soil con- 
stitueiits,„J., W* Ames and G. E, Bonra {Boil 7 (1919) ^ No. 5, pp. 183-196 ). — 
A 'Continuation" of experiments at the Ohio Experiment Station on the effect of 
sulphur on ^li's^’and ^crops is reported ,(E. S. B., 39, p. 8'23), the^ results of which 
, that nitrification of dried blood and oxidation of sulphur in soil 
mixtures^ Incred'^d' the 'water-soluble potassium. The liberation of potassium 
was brwglt' ahbut by salts 'formed, rather Than by the direct action of acidity 
« insoluble potassium compounds. ' ■ ^ 
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CalciEia nitrate was present where nitrification was stimnlated by calcium 
carbonate. Ammonium sulphate was formed, by the reaction between sulphuric 
a eld and. ammonia from dried blood, where a deficiency of basic calcium com- 
ptmnds restricted the nitrification of ammonia. Considerable amoants of cal- 
cinni, aluminiiiii, and manganese sulphate were also in certain mix- 

tures. 

“AmmoiiiTiiii sulphate, independent of the ammonia being nitrified, affected 
the solubility of potassium. Caiciam naturally j)resent In the soil as silicate 
and in other combinations was readily attacked iw the aeiility resnlting from 
nitrification and snlfofieatioa. Ammonium sulphate was also an active solvent 
of calcium. 

** llagneslum compounds w'ere mucli ira>re resistant to the action of these 
solvent agenciejs. 

Large quantities of aluminum and manganese were ecmverted into soluble 
forms where siilpliiir was oxidized in an acid sHt loam soil. amounts of 

these elements ivere made soluble by tins action in a basic clay. Nitrification 
Iiad no effect on aluininum.” 

Summary ©f the potash situation submitted by the Bureau of Mines and 
the Geological Survey of the Department of the Interior, June 1, 1919 (Amer* 
Fert.f 51 {1919) ^ 2, pp. S9-Jjf2 ), — This report states that the domestic potash 

Industry has practically been the outgrowth of the wuir situation. The several 
domestic sources actually produced 54,562 tons of K^O in 1918, and the esti- 
mated capacity at the close of 1918 was 100,000 tons. 

‘‘Although the greatest output is showm for the western sources, they will be 
Imndlcapped in competition with foreign potash by their remoteness from the 
market, the eastern potato and truck regions and southern cotton districts. 
The by-product sources, located mainly in the East, may be expected, when 
profjerly tleveloperi, to supply a large part of total requirements at competitive 
prices.’^ 

'Data on cost and consuiiiption. are also presented. 

Some details about the Alsatian potash fields (Anier, Fert.^ 50 (191$) > No. ^ 
3, p. 45 ). — It Is stated that there are at present approximately 100 fields in 
Alsace for wiikli concessions for potash working have been grantal, of which 
about SO are considered workable. 

“The thickness of the deposits in Alsace ranges from 2 to 10 meters [6.56 
to S2.8 ft.] ; the quantity is estimated at 1,472,058,000 tons of potash salts, which 
represents about 600,000,000 tons of pure potash. The advantages are that the 
deposits are unifarm ; the potash content with 15 to 20 per cent and more, on 
the average, is higher than in central Germany, and concessions are practically 
unnecessary for the disposal of the discharged water. On the other hand, the 
disadvantages are that it is difficult to produce sulphate.’* 

Botasb. content of blast furnace charges, N. H. Geliebt (Gom. FeH.^ 18 
(1919), Wo. Sf pp. 74, 76). — Analytical data are given -which show that the iron 
ores ordinarily used in blast furnaces in the ITniteil States have contained from 
0,29 to 2.07 per cent potash. Experience indicates that ores from the Lake dis- 
trict run low^ in potash (about 0.3 per cent), while foreign ores run high, par- 
ticularly the manganese 'Ores of Brazil, which usually contain 1 per cent and' 
above. Indian ores rank next to the Brazilian ores in potash content, and 
.Alabama ores are said to be quite high. 

It is believed “ tliat between 40 and '50 per cent of the potash charged into a 
blast furnace can be readily secured by the proper treatment of the charge 'and' 
by proper collecting devices. The device that can most sueeessfuly collect' this' 
potash' ' with the greatest saving for blast-furnace operation ' is the 'ttettfell 
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electrical precipitator. Experiments conducted on a semicommercial scale iiitli- 
cate tjiat such a collection is possible.” 

Electro-potasli, a Swedish potash fertilizer, and its effect upon mineral 
soils, P. Eheej^bekg et al. (Jou 7\ Lavidw,, 66 {1918) ^ No. VP- ^09SJfO). — Pot 
experimeots with wheat and buckwlieat are described in which a comparison 
was made of a potash fertilizer designated as electro-potash with sulpha te of 
potash and a 30 per cent potash salt in both limed and unliined sandy and 
loam soils. The electro-potash, said to contain about 11 per cent HChsoluble 
potash, is secured as slag after fusing either a granuUtic rock or potash 
gneiss or feldspar with charcoal and iron ore in the electric furnace. The 
results are held to indicate that the new material is inferior to the two potash 
salts, both in its effect upon the yield of dry matter and its availability to the 
plant. 

The limestones of Canterbury considered as a possible source of phospha^ 
L. J. Wini) and P.. Speight {Nc'io Zeal. Jour. Sd. and Teclmol., 2 {1919) ^ 
pp. 180-192 ). — The character, extent, and possible fertilizing value of these 
limestones are discussed- They are shown to contain variable amounts of 
impurities, mostly sand, but many of them contain sufficient phosphate to be of 
considerable importance for fertilizing purposes. Analyses of a number of 
samples of the limestones showed from 0.16 to 3.14 per cent of phosphoric 
acid, while certain of the nodules associated with the limestones contained 
from 10.6 to 51.8 per cent of tricalcinm phosphate. 

The action of some common soil amendments, J. E. Geeaves and E. G. Oae- 
TEE {Soil ScLf 7 (1919), No. 2, pp. 121-160, figs. 2 ). — An extensive review of the 
work of the authors and others bearing on the subject is given, and experiments 
conducted at the Utah Experiment Station are reported on the effect of 17 
different salts, including the sulphates of magnesium, calcium, manganese, and 
iron, the chlorids of sodium, iron potassium, magnesium, manganese and 
calcium, the nitrates of calcium, potassium, magnesium, and manganese, and the 
carbonates of manganese, iron, and magnesium, or the available nitrogen 
and phosphorus of soil. 

It was found that the increased available nitrogen and phosphorus is sufBl- 
cient to account for the noted increase in crop yields resulting from the use 
of these soil amendments. The increase in nitric nitrogen varied from 1 to 
96.7 per cent. The water-soluble phosphorus was increased by all but 5 of the 
17 salts, the increase varying from 0.2 to 15.5 per cent. Three of the salts 
which failed to Increase the water-soluble phosphorus increased the organic 
phosphorus, hence the available phosphorus was increased by all but 2 of the 
17 salts listed. The increase in organic phosphorus varied from 3.3 per cent 
with calcium sulphate to 62.6 per cent with manganese carbonate. The strong 
stimulant sodium chlorid acted to a great extent by rendering phosphorus 
soluble, whereas the equally strong stimulant calcium sulphate acted by 
rendering available more nitrogen. 

Use of sludge as a fertilizer, F. T. Hambeeton {Engin. mid Contract, 51 
{1919), No. IS, p. 446).— It was found that the expense of disposal of the sludge 
from a sewage plant yielding 500,000 gal, of sludge per year was met hy the 
proceeds from the crops obtained from 6 acres of land to which the sludge was 
applied in liquid form. Mixing the sludge with phosphatic and potassic fer- 
tilizers gave even more profitable results. 

Fertilizers, F. A, L6pez BoutNnmz (Porto Rico Dept Agr. Sta. Bui 18 
(1919), Spanish Ed., p'p. 7^).-- -This publication comprises a rather detailed but 
general discussion of the relations between plants, soils, and fertilizers, together 
With information relatiye to the regulation of the sale of fertilizers, particu- 
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larly in Porto Bico. Legislation pertaining to commercial fertilizers in Porto 
Bico is reviewed and various commercial fertilizer materials described. 

Tbe results of the actual and guarantied analysis of commercial fertilizers 
and fertilizing materials examined during the period from July 1, 1917, to 
August 31, 1918, are presented in tabular form. 

The international movement in fertilizers and chemical products useful 
to agriculture, 1918 {InUmat. Inst. Affr. {BomeJ, Bur. Statis. Doc. Leaflet j 
S (1919), No. 5, pp. IfJf). — Tables are given which include fairly complete data 
on production, trade, and prices for the years 1913 to 1918, inclusive. 

AGEICTJLTUEAI B0TA3TY. 

[Plant studies], J. A. Harris {Carnegie Inst. Washington Year Booh, 17 
(1918), pp. 116, 111). — ^This is a brief report of investigations along various 
lines, including osmotic concentration of vegetable saps, variation and correla- 
tion in plants, and variation, correlation, and selective death rate in garden 
beans. 

[Plant ecology], P. E. Clements (Carnegie Inst. Washington Year Book, 11 
(1918), pp. 2S1, 288). — The principles of synthetic ecology have served as a 
guide in the experimental work centered at the Alpine Laboratory on Pike’s 
Peak and around Colorado Springs and Tucson. It has been recognized that 
animals contribute a factor of profound importance in all plant associations, 
and steps have been taken to begin a Quantitative study of this influence. 
During the year emphasis has been laid upon plant indicators, climatic cycles, 
and grazing research. A notable feature is the employment of standard plants 
as indicators in the study of transpiration and rate of growth. 

The phytometer method, E. E. Clements, J. E. Weaver, and F. C. Jean 
(Carnegie Inst. Washington Year Book, 11 (1918), pp. 288, 289). — ^Batteries of 
standard plants, termed phytometers, have been installed and three series 
have been measured. The plants employed have been wheat, oats, sunflower, 
and raspberry (Rnlms strigosus), all of these growing readily at different 
altitudes. The method promises to be of great value in interpreting climates 
and soils in terms of plant behavior and perhaps to exceed in value analysis 
by physical instruments. It should, it is thought, have wide application in 
dry land agriculture, grazing, and forestry in determining the possibilities 
of climates and soils and in definitizing the use of plant indicators. 

Permanent quadrats, P. E. and E. Clements and Q. V. Loftfield (Carnegie 
Inst. Washington Year Boole, 11 (191S), pp. 295, 296). — Progress is reported in 
the work of extending the number of quadrats for the exact quantitative study 
of climax formations and their succession. In the attempt to secure a record 
of the plant parts below ground a quadrat-bisect method has been devised by 
which depth, spread, and competition relations may be charted for wetland 
dry phases of the cycle. 

Ecology of root systems, J. E. Weaver (Carnegie Inst. Washington Year 
Book, 11 (1918), t)p. 291, 292). — Examination of the root systems of a large 
number of dominant and subdominant species of important plant communities, 
with reference to their relation to the nature of the soil, the amount and 
penetration of the water content, and competition with each other, is said to 
have shown that the character and location of the root system were correlated 
with the water content in nearly all cases. Plains and prairies are much 
alike in regard to root behavior, except that roots of plains species tend 
to spread laterally while those of the prairie species go more directly down- 
ward. The great majority of the roots are highly plastic, those of ecads 
especially so, but some species, as Kmleria cristata and AlUonia linearis, pos- 
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sess very stable root systems. A detailed study of roots begun in 'Washington 
and. Idaho in 1914 is to be repox'ted in a monograph on root systems. 

The influence of snow on the proportion of different vegetation at the same 
altitude in the Pyrenees, J. Boxtget {Rev. Gen. Bot., 30 {1918), No. 338, pp. 
305-320 ). — It is stated that the distribution of vegetation among the high 
mountains is strongly influenced by the relief of the surface and by the dura» 
tion of snow. At a given altitude, vegetation may be xerophilous on exposed 
portions and hygrophilous on tlie fiat or depressed areas, with all intermediate 
gradations according to exposure. The upper limits of forests are determined 
directly hy these influences. This fact is thought to preclude the possibility 
of restoring pine forests above the level of 1,800 meters (1.1 miles) on the 
north slope of the Pyrenees. 

Beciprocal transplants, P. E. Clements and H. M. PIall {Carnegie InM. 
Washington Year Book, 11 {1918), pp. 292, 29$). — ^A new method has been de- 
vised for transplanting related species and ecacls to determine the effect of a 
change of habitat in causing adaptation and variation and in producing new forms. 
The essential feature is the reciprocal planting as illustrated, insuring an exact 
reversal of conditions and ixermitting a clear-cut demonstration of the extent to 
which the varieties are reversible as well as plastic. For the sake of detailed 
correlation, determinations of water content, light intensity, and air and soil 
temperatures are made at occasional intervals after the plants are fully estab- 
lished. Type specimens have also been preserved for comparison, and histologi- 
cal material has been obtained for studies of leaf and stem adaptation. 

Sjmehronisin in plant structures, J. M. Macfaelane {Brooklyn Bot. Gard. 
Mem., 1 {1918), pp. 313-826). — ^A detailed account of phonological and related 
events observed during several years (a considerable period being considered 
essential) states that for hny one locality under like environmental conditions 
the average annual period of seed germination, leaf formation, blooming, dis- 
semination of pollen, and other responses by flowering plants seem to be syn- 
chronons often to the day and even to certain hours of the day. In monoecious 
and dioecious flowering plants, maturation of complemental floral organs seems 
to be affected in exactly synchronous relation, abundant pollination usually en- 
suing. A like principle apparently applies to the maturation and dispersal of 
spores and organs of conjugation. The behavior of plant hybrids suggests that 
each is a blended combination of parental characters as to period of living and 
defoliation, blooming and pollination, capacity for climatic resistance, and 
other phenomena, showing synchronous behavior, that is, a mean (all environ- 
mental factors being considered) between those of its parents. 

A study in the anatomy of hazel wood with reference to conductivity of 
water, M. G. Holmes {Ann. Bot. ILondonJ, 82 {1918), No. 128, pp. $53-567, fips. 
10). —The author describes a statistical method of investigating the constitu- 
tion* of wood from the standpoint of its efliciency for conducting water. This is 
an attempt to record definitely the number, size, and distribution of the elements 
in wood which are concerned in this process and to present the results in a 
graphical form. The method is designed to serve as a basis for correlating with 
anatomy the facts of specific conductivity as obtained by experiments. 

In stool shoots of the hazel a very considerable variation has been observed 
In the constitution of the wood fdrmed^Iuring the first season. On the whole, 
there is a general decline in total conductivity and a general rise in specific 
conductivity from the base of the shoot to its apex. The explanation offered 
ig that theee facts are related to the provision for other functions carried out 
by the wood and in particular to the greater proportion of mechanical elements 
til the lower part of the shoot supplying the necessary support in this region. 
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The influence of immersion in certain electrolytic solutions upon perme- 
ability of plant cells, M. Williams (Ann, Bot. ILondonI, St (1918), No. It8, pp. 
591-599, figs. 2).— In an attempt to discover what factors besides surface ten- 
sion may be involved in alterations of permeability in plant cells and how far 
the time of immersion in a particular solution may be significant, the author 
has experimented with surface strips taken from leafstalks of Bawifraga um- 
hrosa in solutions of electrolytes. He has found that immersion in these solu- 
tions rendered these cells permeable to 0.2 per cent ferric chlorid as Indicated 
by reaction of the ferric chlorid with the tannin contained in the cells, the time 
reaiiired for the production of the abnormal permeability depending npon the 
concentration. Abnormal permeability to iron chlorid did not involve permeabil- 
ity to the rose-colored material which was observed frequently in the cell sap. 

Absorption of gold from colloidal solutions by fungi, M. W'Illiams (Ann. 
Bot. ILondonJ, S2 (1918), No. 128, pp. 531-534)- — study of PemeilUum glau- 
cum, Oldium lactis, and Aspergillus niger in a series of gold solutions, gum 
arabic being added as a nutrient, showed that conidia of F. glaucum and 0. lactis 
can develop in a colloidal gold solution containing tannin or gum arabic, the 
growing fungus taking up the metal an<l retaining it in noncuticularized cell walls. 
The process goes on more irregularly wdien masses of dead fungus are introduced. 
Coloration of the fungus is more intense in solutions having a higher rate of 
diffusion. In all cases a blue coloration finally results from the accumulation 
of gold. 

Behavior of stomata, G. Y. Loftfield (Carnegie Inst. Washington Year Booh, 
17 (1918), pp. 289, 290).— The work here reported is said to be a continuation of 
that done in the Selby smelter investigation, some accounts of which have been 
previously noted (E. S. E.., 37, p. 634), Forty species of crop plants have been 
studied to determine the relation of stomata to the injurious action of smelter 
fumes upon plant tissues. Similar studies wei’e made at the Desert Laboratory 
on several' species of xerophytes and winter annuals. In addition, par- 
ticular attention was paid to the relation of the stomatal opening to trans- 
piration and to wilting. 

Besults of the investigation seem to harmonize the diverging views as to 
the regulatory action of stomata, since they not only show that species exhibit 
extreme differences in the daily activity of their stomata but also that the 
upper and lower epidermis of the same species may vary considerably. Prob- 
ably the most important result noted is that all the species studied with 
reference to wilting indicated that the stomata exercised a decisive regulatory 
action at this time, even in the case of those most passive under less extreme 
variations in the water relations. 

A contribution to the study of variations in respiration of plants as re- 
lated to age, G. Nicolas (Rev. Q6n. Bot., 30 (1918), No. B55, pp. 209-225).— 
The author has followed up work previously noted (B. S. R., 22, p. 327 ; 26, p. 
G28) with studies on different plants. He concludes that in the young m^gans, 
principally the leaves, intracellular oxygenation is more complete than in older 
organs. The younger tissues absorb much more oxygen than the more de- 
veloped ones, while fixing relatively less, and thus set free larger quantities 
of energy which are utilized in growth. 

Transpiration of trees, J. E. Weaver and A. Mogenson (Carnegie Inst. 
Washington Year Booh, 17 (1918), pp. 290, 29iy.—A comparative study of the 
transpiration In coniferous and deciduous trees was carried on at the 
ITniyersity of Nej>raska from September to May and at the Alpine Laboratory 
(Uiiing June and July. These studies, employing Finns ponderosa, F. 

Fseudotsuga muoronata, Picea engehnannii, Abies grandis, Acer^^ 
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A. glahrum, TJlmus americana, and Qtiercus macf'ocarpa, showed the daily trans- 
piration loss from the conifers during autumn to be nearly twice as great as 
that from the deciduous species with the exception of Q. macrooarpa. The re- 
sults indicated that the conifers studied were mox'e xerophytic than the broad- 
leaved species during the summer, and that the needle habit was practically 
as efficient as the deciduous habit in preventing serious loss of water during 
winter. 

Light measurements, F. E. Clements {Carnegie Inst. Washington Year Booh, 
17 (1917), p. 291). — A study of light intensity and quality on account of its 
relation to plant requirements and behavior is said to indicate that the inten- 
sity on heights such as Pike’s Peak and Mount Garfield is scarcely or not at 
all higher than at points 6,000 to 8,000 ft. lower. This is supposed to be due 
to low humidity and the absence of dust and other impurities. Earlier obser- 
vations have been confirmed that forest light is white light, containing the 
various rays in essentially a normal proportion, although sufficient tests 
have not been applied in such dense forests as those of -cedar and hemlock on 
the Pacific Coast and of beech in the East. 

Photosynthetic efficiency, E. E. Clements and F. Long {Carnegie Inst. Wash- 
ington Year Booh, 17 {1918), p. 289). — Standard plants used as phytometers 
have served to show the photosynthetie behavior of different species in 
several habitats as well as the efficiency of each species in different habitats. 
Studies have also been made of the photosynthetic activity of ecads growing 
naturally in sun and shade and of paired species found in opposite light 
conditions. An attempt has been made to determine the rate of carbohydrate 
production during the clay and its relation to the curve of daily light intensity. 
Factor readings have been secured, special attention having been paid to light 
intensity and quality. The method is expected to be valuable for use in forestry, 
where reproduction and growth are largely determined by the light intensity, 
also in permitting comparisons of the food-making efficiency of varieties of 
crop plants, as Avell as of native species. 

Experimental pollination, P. E. Clements and F. Long {Carnegie Inst, 
Washington Year Booh, 17 {1918), pp. 293, 29ff),—-A method of exiierimentation 
designed to test the mutual responses of plants and insects is indicated, the 
results of which up to the present time are said to have thrown much light 
upon actual functions of flower parts, also to have furnished a large amount 
of interesting material on the habits and individuality of insects. 

Eield and garden study of genera and species, F. E. Clements and H. M. 
Hall {Carnegie Inst. Washington Year Booh, 17 {1918), p. 29Jf). — ^A general in- 
vestigation of taxonomic criteria and study on the MadiejB in field and garden 
have been carried on for a number of years. The genera Ohrysothamnus, 
Artemisia, Atriplex, and Haplopappus have recently been special subjects of 
inquiry into criteria and their application to the problem of distinguishing 
species from minor units. Field study of certain variants indicated has rendered 
it possible to make a working outline for the species and to relate the various 
segregates provisionally to them. This constitutes the basis for the applica- 
tion of statistical and experimental methods by which it is hoped to outline 
a synthetic system based upon relationship. It should not only permit the 
grouping of segregates of all sorts about the proper parent species, but should 
likewise determine the nature of the minor unit, whether variant, ecacl, or 
mutant. At the same time it is proposed to furnish a convenient and accurate 
way of designating species and their minor units. 

Variation and mutation in Epilobium, B. Clements (Carnegie Inst. Wash- 
imgton Year Booh, 17 (1918), p. 293) .'—BtudieB continued for some years in con- 
nection with B, produced in earlier work an unusual number of ap- 
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parent flower and rosette mutants, wliicli have been since grown tinder control, 
in order to ascertain the range of possible variation for accumulating and fixing 
characters. The present study is devoted to the isolation of pure lines and 
to the experimental production of mutants. Production of flower mutation 
by manipulating the flow of food to different parts through such means as 
pruning, mutilation, change of position, and correlation has proved unusually 
successful, and these plants are to be grown to determine the extent to which 
such ai'tificial mutants are capable of being placed. 

The inheritance of leafing time in the descendants from beeches differing 
in this respect, C. Raxjnkl^r {Bot. TidssJcr., S6 (1918) ^ 3, pp, 197-203). — 

A study of beech trees in regard to their time of leafing shows that subspecies 
exist within the species Fagtis sylvatlca which differ markedly as to their time 
of leaf production, a correspondence existing between parents and descendants 
in this respect. It is thought, however, that the case is hy no means simple 
as regards the inheritance of the genotypic factors involved. 

FIELD CEOPS. 

Farm cropSj their cultivation and management, F. B. Gaednee et al, 
(PMladelpMa: The John G. Winston Co., 1918, pp. 288, pis. 2, figs. 122). — This 
book, described as “a nontechnical manual for the cultivation, management, 
and improvement of farm crops,” and based on practical experience and the 
results of agricultural research, is designed as a reference work for all engaged 
in farming. The work is divided into three parts, dealing with (1) the rela- 
tion and cultivation of the various farm crops, (2) diseases and insect pests 
affecting the different crops, together with measures - for their remedy and 
control, and (8) statistical information relative to cost of production, the 
fertilizing value and percentage composition of agricultural products, etc. 

Productive farm crops, E. G. Montoomeby (Philadelphia and London: J. 
Lippincott Co., 1918, 2. ed., rev., pp. XIX-\-501, pi. 1, figs. 208). — This is a sec- 
ond anti revised edition of a work previously noted (E. S. B., 85, p. 593). 

[Report of fi.eld crops work in Arizona], W. C. Heard (Ariso7ia 8ta. Rpt, 
1917, pp. 413-417, 418-426, figs. 5). — ^This describes the continuation of work 
along the same general lines as previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 735) for the 
year ended June 30, 1917. 

Variety tests- with small grains on the Phoenix farm were limited to Early 
Baart wheat, Texas Red, and San Saba oats, and Wisconsin No. 6 and com- 
mon 6-rowed barley, with yields ranging from 41 to 50 bu. per acre for wheat, 
from 93 to more than 100 bu. for oats, and from 40 to 65 bu. for barley which 
had been lightly i)astured. 

Hairy Peruvian alfalfa is said to have given better results than common 
alfalfa. .Tests of 10 varieties of cowpeas and 14 of soy beans are held to in- 
dicate that these crops may become of considerable importance in the State. 
The more promising varieties of cowpeas included Red Rixiper, Two Crop Clay, 
Iron, and Clay. Black Eyebrow and Ito San soy beans are deemed to be de- 
sirable early sorts, while Mammoth Yellow and Tarheel Black are especially 
promising among the larger, later kinds. White Canadian and Colorado Stock 
field peas seeded late in November and harvested for hay the following April 
produced 3,300 and 4,400 lbs. per acre, respectively. Garbanzos yielded at the 
rate of 2,5 tons of cured hay per acre. 

Rhodes grass, Natal grass, and perilla, the last said to be native to Japan 
and of interest as a possible source of a linseed oil substitute, failed to give 
satisfactory results on the Salt River Valley farm. ' 
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In tests with fall-sown cereals on the Prescott dry farm, early planting of 
wheat and rye proved to be quite satisfactory, while later plantings were less 
so* Barley winterkilled completely, and emmer yields were small. Rye seeded 
early in rows 7 in. apart produced 3,200 lbs. of hay per acres and in 21-in. rows 
slightly less than 2,000 lbs. Similar plats allowed to mature grain yielded 
from 9 to 14 bu. per acre, while later xilantings produced as low as 5.5 bu. per 
acre. The wheat yields amounted to about 2 bu. per acre more than the rye, 
but ill no case was the grain of the best quality, 

Sudan grass seeded in May produced approximately 2 tons of hay per acre in 
addition to a slight amount of pasturage. A portion harvested for seed yielded 
about 550 lbs. of recleaned seed per acre. 

Plantings of different varieties of corn grown for forage produced from 
2,960 lbs. of green fodder per acre for Reid Yellow Dent to 49,783 lbs. for 
Papa go Sweet. 

Field peas and beans were considerably damaged by rabbits and prairie 
dogs, and later by a bacterial blight said to be due to Pseudomonas phaseol% 
which entirely destroyed the peas and greatly reduced the yield of the beans. 
It is deemed probable that the disease is identical with a similar infection 
appearing on the same field about three seasons before. The maximum yield 
of beans, 539 lbs. per acre, wms secured from a planting of tepary. White 
sweet clover produced a fair stand but made meager growth the list season, 
Tariety tests with sorghums resulted in yields of green forage ranging from 
1,259 lbs. per acre for feterita to 11,061 lbs. for Amber and 11,159 lbs. for Olub- 
Top. Darso, a drought-resistant strain, developed by the Oklahoma Experi- 
ment Station, is said to have given encouraging results at Prescott. 

Potato yields ranged from 920 lbs. per acre for a planting of Rural New 
Yorker to 4,011 and 4,122 lbs. for White Rose and Early Rose, respectively. 

Seasonal conditions on the Sulphur Springs Valley dry farm are said to have 
been so unfavorable as to render the results of little value, Mexican June 
corn produced on the average 2,100 lbs. of green forage per acre; tepary beans 
sown as a catch crop after Sudan grass which had failed, 133 lbs, of seed, and 
after an indifferent wheat crop, 121 lbs. ; and Dwarf Kafir and Club-Top 
sorghum 7,350 and 2,600 lbs. of green forage per acre, respectively. 

Average crop yields on the university farm amounted to 4 tons per acre for 
alfalfa, 1 ton of hay per acre for barley, 51 tons of green forage for corn, 70 
bu. of mature corn, 6 tons of green fodder for feterita, and 5 tons for milo 
maize. Peanuts are thought to be well adapted to the soil and climatic con- 
ditions of the region. 

[Report of plant breeding work in Arizona], G. F.. Feeeman and W. E. 
Bbyan (Amowa Bta, K 2 )t. 1917 ^ pp. 452-~454f figs, 3). — Observations on 

selections of pedigree strains of alfalfa and hybridization and selection studies 
with tepaiw beans and 'wheat are briefiy reviewed in continuation of similar 
work previously noted (E, S. R., 39, p. 736). 

Individual selections from a strain of alfalfa originating from a single plant 
selection made in 1909 show^ed variations in the average yield per plant for three 
cuttings ranging from 0.3 to 0.53 lb. Different varieties of alfalfa seeded on 
l-aere plats in 1916 produced at the rate of from 7,723 lbs. per acre for Turkestan 
to 16,223 lbs. for European. Due to its productivity and hardiness, hairy-leaved 
Peruvian is said to be growing in popularity in the Southwest, 

Results secured during the past three years in a comparative study of Arizona 
wheats are held to indicate that grain of excellent milling and baking quality 
can be produced on irrigatejd land in tlie State, and that there are marked differ- 
ences in the bread-making qualities of different varieties grown under identical 
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conditions. Data obtained from milling and baking tests for 1915 and 1916 at 
tlie Kansas Station are summarized. 

Wyoming forage plants and their chemical composition^ V, P. E. Hepnee 
{Wyoming Sta. Rpt, 1918, pp. 117-128 ), — Supplementing work previously noted 
(E. S. R,, 25, p. 130), the author presents a tabulated statement showing the 
nitrogen content of 63 samples of grasses, rushes, and sedges collected at different 
altitudes ranging from about 6,900 to 10,000 ft., together with, the nitrogen con- 
tent of the soils upon w^hich they grew. The average nitrogen content of all crop 
samples collected below 8,000 ft. elevation was 1.268 per cent, and that for all 
samples collected above 8,000 ft. was 1.385 per cent Data relative to the total 
nitrogen content of soils from different altitudes were inconclusive, while nitrate 
determinations in several soils having approximately the same amount of total 
nitrogen but differing greatly in tbe amount of nitrogen in the plants grown 
thereon also failed to lead to any definite conclusion, the nitrate content being 
quite small in afi cases. A complete analysis of some twenty-five of the soils by 
the strong acid digestion method failed to reveal any correlation between the 
nitrogen content of the plants and any of the soil constituents. It is concluded, 
therefore, that “ the abundance of nitrogen found in high altitude grasses is not 
due entirely, if at all, to the greater amount of nitrogen, either total or nitrate, 
in the soils, nor is it due to excessive quantities of any other soil constituent.” 
Other factors are believed to play a much more important r51e than does the soil 
in causing an increased storage of nitrogen by high altitude plants, although 
the author does not advance any theories as to w’hat these factors may be. 

Tabulated data are also presented showing the complete proximate analysis 
of the following plants: Western wheat grass {Agropyron occidentale) , western 
couch grass (A. pseudorepens) , slender wheat grass (A. tencriim), redtop (Agros- 
Us aWa), slough grass {Beckmannia erucwformis) , grama grass {Bouteloua 
oUgostaeJiya) , smooth brome grass (Bromm hwrmis), Porter brorne grass (H. 
porteri), giant sedge {CarecG aristata), mountain sedge ((7. f estiva evened), Ne- 
braska sedge (C, nehraskensis) , Alpine or cliff sedge (0. scopulorum) , hillside 
sedge (0, siccata), bottle sedge (0, utrieulata), variable sedge (0. variabUis), 
tufted hair grass {DescJiampsia emspitosa), spike rush (Bleocharis palustris), 
Maconn rye grass (Elymus macounii), reed meadow grass or manna {Glyceria 
grandis), squirrel-tail grass {Eordeum jubatMm), wire grass or Baltic rush 
{JmicuB balticus), long-styled rush (/. longistylis) , knotted rush {J, mdosiis), 
Merten rush (/. mertensianm), Richardson rush {J, rioJmrdsoniamis), mountain 
timothy (Phlmni alpinum), timothy (P. pratense), nodding blue grass {Poa ra- 
flexa), alkali meadow grass {Pmcinellia airoides), American rush {Bcirptm 
amerieanus) ^ fine top salt grass (Sparobolus airoides) , drop seed (B. brevifolms), 
downy oat grass (Trisetum stibspicatimi) ^ Nevada blue grass {Poa nemdemis)^ 
and spike rush {Eleoehm'is pulnstris). 

Brief descriptions of Macoun rye grass, Richardson rash, and American rash 
are included. 

Parm crops, 0. A. Zavitz {Ontario Dept. Agr, But 268 (1919), pp. 80, figs, 
18). — Variety, cultural, rotation, fertilizer, seed selection, and date of seeding 
tests with numerous field crops, including cereals, potatoes, root crops, field 
peas and beans, vetches, soy beans, cowpeas, corn, sorghum, millet, and sun- 
flowers for seed and forage, and flax for seed and fiber, together with mis- 
cellaneous tests of mixtures of grains, grasses, and legumes for pasture, etc., 
are reviewed in connection with work in progress at the Ontario Agricultural 
College for several years. Much of this has been referred to from time to 
time in previous reports and huHetips, 
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Hay and pasture crops, grasses, clovers, etc., G. A. Zavitz and W. J. Squib- 
bell (Ontario Dept* Agr, Bui 269 (1919), pp* 72, figs. S5)* — ^Twenty-six varieties 
of grasses and legumes suitable for hay and pasture are described and illus- 
trated, and tests conducted at the Ontario Agricultural College with different 
pasture and hay crops, both singly and in combination, are briefly noted. Mix- 
tures are recommended for annual, temporary, and permanent pastures. 

Meld experiments [in Ireland], 1918 (Dept. Agr. and Tech. Instr. Ireland 
Jour., 19 (1919), No. 2, pp. Continuing work previously noted (B. S. 

R., 40, x>. 434) this report describes fertilizer, variety, and cultural tests with 
potatoes, mangels, oats, turnips, and wheat. 

[Report of field crops work in Assam], J. W. McICay and A. A. Meggitt 
(Am. Rpt. Agr. Eospts. Assam, 1918, pp, 1-4^^-76-146) , — ^This comprises a de- 
tailed account of work pi*eviously mentioned (E. S. R., 40, p. 523). 

Regumes, Sudan grass, and cereal crops for silage, 0. H. Eckles (Missou^ri 
8ta. Bui, 162 (1919), pp. $-25, fig. 1). — ^Experimental work conducted during the 
period of 1913 to 1917, inclusive, is described in which observations were made 
on the relative value for silage of field peas and oats, soy beans, cowpeas, alfalfa, 
red clover, sweet clover, Sudan grass, wheat, and rye. The different materials 
wei’G analyzed for total moisture, total dry matter, protein, ether extract, ash, 
crude fiber, and. nitrogen-free extract when placed in the silo and again v/hen the 
silage was removed from the silo. Small experimental silos previously described 
(B. S. R., 35, p. 270) were employed. The results secured are fully discussed, 
and may be summarized as follows; 

Under proper conditions legume crops may be successfully preserved in the 
silo, although as a rule it is thought best to preserve them as hay on account 
of the much greater weight to be handled if put into the silo and the lack of 
suitable machinery for handling the green crop in the field. When legumes 
are put in the silo, in addition to ordinary precautions concerning the exclu- 
sion of the air, it is deemed essential that the proper amount of dry matter be 
present in the materiaL A dry-matter content of approximately 40 per cent 
was found to give the best results. It is stated that while legumes cut for 
hay may contain as low as 20 to 25 per cent dry matter, if put into the silo 
under these conditions the silage will have an extremely disagreeable odor when 
removed and he almost worthless for feeding piiiposes. The wide variation in 
results from using legumes for silage as reported in agricultural literature is 
believed to be largely explained by the dry-matter content of the materials 
used. Sufficient dry matter to insure proper preservation in the silo may be 
assured by allowing the crop to reach a suitable stage of maturity before cut- 
ting, or in case the crop has not attained the necessary maturity, by allowing 
the forage to lie in the field from five to six hours after cutting before putting 
into the silo. 

It was found that ordinarily alfalfa could not be allowed to stand in the 
field until the proper stage of maturity was reached, and except in dry seasons 
when the dry-matter content of the plant is abnormally high it is recommended 
that it be allowed to lie in the field from four to six hours before placing in 
the silo. Canada peas and oats were in condition to go into the silo when the 
pea pods were becoming yellow and the oat heads were showing the first indi- 
cations of ripening. Glover contained the proper amount of dry matter when 
allowed to stand until somewhat more than one-half of the blossoms were 
brown. Soy beans and cowpeas were ready for silage when the beans were 
well developed and the pods beginning to turn yellow. Due to wide variations 
in condition and time of planting, it is said to be necessary frequently to put 
cowpeas in the silo before the proper stage of maturity is reached, and that 
under such conditions partial drying in the field is essential to good results. 
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Silage from legumes, while superior in protein content, is somewhat inferior 
to corn silage in total digestible nutrients. With a proper amount of dry 
matter present, the loss of feeding value while in the silo was found to be no 
greater with legume silage than with corn silage. 

Sudan grass was preserved readily in the silo with no special attention 
necessary to the amount of dry matter, its feeding value ranging from two- 
thirds to three-fourths that of good corn silage, depending upon the maturity 
of the crop when put into the silo. Wheat supplied a silage of reasonably good 
quality, having a feeding value approximately that of corn silage. It is stated 
that wheat should be put into the silo when the grain is in the dough stage, 
no special precautions being deemed necessary to insure proper preservation. 
Bye was preserved readily in the silo, but the resulting silage was not pala- 
table. For best results rye should be put into the silo in the blossoming stage 
or earlier. 

Frost injury to grain and legumes, H. Pischee [Zenthl. Agr. 4'^' 

{1918), No. 7, pp. 212, 213). — Observations on the effect of low temperatures on 
rye, oats, peas, and beans are noted, the author concluding that the death of 
the plant cell due to cold may be attributed to an irreversible mixture of the 
colloidal substance of the cell. The dark green color of the leaves accompany- 
ing frost injury wms observed to occur with temperatures ranging from — 4 
to —6° 0. (24.8 and 21.2° F. and to be complete at from — 8 to — 10°. The stems 
of the cereals showed some injury upon exposure to temperatures of from 
— 4 to — 6° and were frequently split with temperatures of from to —12°, 
resulting in their subsequent collapse. 

With temperatures of — 8° or less, frosted spikes which were about to blossom 
showed marked injury, while spikes still remaining in the sheath were only 
slightly injux*ed with temperatures of from —10 to — 12°. Bye pollen from 
spikes cooled 12 hours at — 8° still exhibited a few grains capable of germina- 
tion, while exposure for 4 hours at — 10° resulted in complete loss of vitality. 
Free pollen exposed to a temperature of —4° for 5 hours was entirely killed. 
The extruded stigmas of the rye blossoms were rendered unfruitful at —2°. 

Ligowo oats showed the least injury from freezing of the fonr varieties 
studied. Although varying widely -with different sorts, it is stated that in 
general the greater the frost injury the more vigorous was the development of 
new shoots. 

Soil inoculation for legumes, W. A. Axbeecht (Missom'i St a. Giro. 86 
(1919), pp. 15, 6)* — ^This comprises a popular discussion of the nature, pur- 

pose, and value of legume inoculation, together with brief descriptions of the 
soil and pure culture methods. 

The improvement of the barley crop, H. Huntee (Dept. Agr. and Tech. 
Instr. Ireland Jour., 19 {1919), No. 2, pp. 1S9-159, pis. 10, figs. 2). — ^The improve- 
ment of the crop in Ireland through pure-line selection and hybridization is 
described and some of the results secured indicated. 

Late planted variety tests of com, E. F. Oaitthen ( Alabama Got Sta. Gvrc. 
41 {1919), pp. 4). — ^Limited variety tests with com, following a winter grain 
crop on sandy upland soil are held to indicate that certain varieties are better 
for early planting than for late planting. Station Yellow, Dwarf Mexican 
June, and Goliad are said to give good results wnth late planting, while large 
one-ear types, such as Henry Grady and Calhoun Bed Cob, are regarded as 
unpromising. It is stated that the planting may be deferred until the latter 
part of June, although earlier planting is deemed advisable. 

Local fertilizer experiments with cotton in south Alabama, 

.inclusive^ J.'T. Wiixiamson and J. F. DuodAE' (Alabama Oo2. ^ 

{19M)r PP- 158-249 ). — ^TMs bulletin reports the results of 44 cohelti^ve :fer- 
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tilizer experiments witli cotton on Coastal Plain soils, conclncted in coopera- 
tion with farmers for the period indicated in continuation of similar worlc 
previonsly noted (E. S. B., SO, p. 636). The results secured may be snm- 
marlzed as follows: 

The average increaKse, following the use of cottonseed meal, was greater than 
that from acid phosphate in 68 per cent of the experiments, equal to it in 16 
per cent, and less in 16 per cent- Cottonseed meal resulted in an average in- 
crease greater than that secured from kainit in 73 per cent of the tests, equal 
to it in 7 per cent, and less in 20 per cent. Acid phosphate surpassed kainit 
in 52 per cent of the tests, equaled it in 14 per cent, and wus less in 34 per cent. 
With cottonseed meal as a basis, the relative increases in crop yields, due to 
the use of 200 lbs. cottonseed meal, 240 lbs. acid phosphate, or 200 lbs. kainit, 
were as 100 : 45 : 34. As an average of a much greater number of experiments, 
however, it is stated that potash is of much more relative importance, and acid 
phosphate slightly more so, than indicated above. 

A 100-lb. application of kainit was found to be nearly as effective and, on 
the average, more profitable than a 200-lb. application, titrate of soda, ap- 
plied at the rate of 100 lbs. per acre where the plants were from 6 to 8 in. 
in height to make a complete fertilizer, was found to be slightly more effective 
than a 200-lb. application of cottonseed meal applied in a complete fertilizer 
before planting. The maximum average increase in yield and the highest 
average profit were obtained from an application of 240 lbs. acid phosphate 
and 100 lbs. of kainit per acre before planting, and 100 lbs. of nitrate of soda 
when the plants were from 6 to 8 in. high. 

Transmission of characters in potatoes, C. von Seelhoest {Jour. Landw.^ 
S6 (19X8), Ao. 3, pp. 141-182 ). — In continuation of work previously noted (E. S. 
K,, 16, p. S60), the author presents further evidence regarding the transmis- 
sion of yielding qualities in potatoes by the selection of seed from high-yield- 
ing strains. It is stated that almost always the use of small seed tubers from 
large mother plants resulted in higher yields than the use of large tubers from 
small plants. Furthermore, the yield expressed as a multiple of the seed em- 
ployed increased markedly with a decrease in the size of the seed tubers. 

Missing hills in potato fields: Their effect upon the yield, F. C. Stewaet 
(New York State Sta. Bui. 489 (1919), pp. 48-69, flg^- 8 ).. — ^Experimental work 
conducted during 1918 is described in which an effort was made to determine 
how much of the loss in yield of potatoes, due to missing hills, is compensated 
by increased yields of the adjoining plants. Each of 3G0 tubers was divided 
lengthwise Into two equal parts, and the resulting seed pieces planted in ten 
rows, 36 in. apart and 15 in. apart in the row in groups of four, with blank 
spaces of 30 in. between the groups. Each group contained the pairs of seed 
pieces from two tubers, so that one member of each pair adjoined a missing 
hili The difference in yield between the exterior plant and its mate, the 
interior plant, was taken as a measure of the effect of the missing hill. Fata 
were secured from 351 pairs of plants. a check on the experiment, an at- 
tempt was also made to ascertain the extent of the variation in yield occurring 
between the plants from two seed pieces from the same tuber when grown 
tinder parallel conditions. For this purpose the pairs of seed pieces were 
planted 15 In, apart in two continuous rows without blank spaces, and data 
secured from 85 pairs of plants. The weight and number of tubers per plant 

^ rec^rd^ in tabular form and the results summarized as follows : 

Based on the weight of the total yield, the exterior plants outyielded the 
interior ones on the average 23.2 per cent, indicating that in the case of a 
skip containing a single missing Mil* the two adjoining plants together make up 
40.4 per cent of the loss in total yieldf nnd a little more in the yield of market- 
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able tubers. Skips of more than one hill are deemed to be a total loss except 
for 46.4 per cent of the yield of one plant. 

The number of tubers per plant was 20.7 per cent greater for the exterior than 
for the interior plants, and the tubers were larger on the average. The ex- 
terior plants produced on the average 5.6 marketable tubers, and the interior 
plants 4.7. 

Ill all, 30 pairs of plants entering into the experiment were severely affected 
with leaf roll, and the influence of this factor on the results is discussed. It is 
stated that although the leaf roll plants were small, they did not have the 
effect of missing hills. 

In the cheek rows, the differences in total yield between the different pairs of 
seed pieces ranged from 0 to 66.7 per cent of the mean yield of the two plants, 
the average difference being 20.7 per cent. Such wide differences are held to 
indicate that certain factors exist which have an important bearing on tlie 
yield of potatoes that are either unknown or underestimated. 

Recognizing that the loss from missing hills probably varies considerably 
with the variety, the distance between hills, the character and fertility of the 
soli and cultural and meteorological conditions, a modification of the formula 
frequently used to obtain tbe so-called corrected yield to plat experiments with 
potatoes is deemed justified by the results of this experiment, whereby the esti- 
mated stand -will be replaced by ‘‘stand value,’* the correct formula being 

~ s tand^ va\ue ' stand value is to be calculated by means of the 

m-0.4B4:S 

formula SV=1 ^ in which m is the number of the missing hills per 

acre, s the number of skips or series of consecutive missing hills per acre, and n 
the number of hills per acre in a full stand. 

Handling and loading southern new potatoes, A. M. Geimes {U, /S'. Dept, 
Agr,f Farmers^ Bill, 1050 {1919), pp. 18, figs, 18 ), — ^Factors contributing to loss 
in transit and in the market of southern new potatoes are outlined and methods 
of handling, iiacking, and loading the crop to minimize such losses described. 
Field cuts and bruises and exposure to the sun after digging are said to occasion 
considerable loss, together with improper methods of loading which permit 
shifting and breakage in transit. Double-headed barrels are said to be the most 
satisfactory container, while it is suggested that in loading provision be made 
for a maximum amount of ventilation throughout the load and for the i)reven- 
tlon of shifting. 

Rhodes grass, S. M. Teacy {U. 8, Dept, Agr,, Farmers* Bui. 1048 (1919), pp. 
14, figs. S ), — The history and adaptation of Rhodes grass (Chloris are 

discussed, and field practices employed in growing and handling the crop both 
for hay and pasture are described. Proximate analyses are included. 

Jfiite culture and multiplication of some standard Ilocano and Tagalog 
lowland rices, L. M. Romeeo (FMlippine Agr., 7 (1918), Wo. 5, pp. 149-158 ). — 
In a continuation of work previously noted (El, S. R., 40, p. 336), the author 
describes the further propagation and multiplication of the best strains of 
Ilocano and Tagalog lowland rice secured through selection at Los Banos, P. I. 

Saving man labor in sugar beet fields, L. A. Mooehouse and T. H. Sitm- 
MEEs (U. B. Dept. Agr., Farmers* Bui. 104^ (1919), pp. 18, figs. 26), — Labor- 
saving devices employed in the preparation of the soil, the cultivation and har- 
vesting of the crop, and hauling the crop to the factory are described and illus- 
trated for several important sugar beet areas in the United States. 

Bud variations in sugar cane, O. S. Pomeeot (Jour. Heredity, 10 (1919), No. 
3, pp. 129-135, figs. 2 ). — ^The author discusses briefly the bud origin of several 
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sugar-cane varieties on tlie basis of recorded observations made in Louisiana, 
tbe West Indies, Mauritius, Hawaii, and Australia. 

Differences between motber plants and sports are said to be frequently as 
marked as between recognized varieties. Bud varieties bave been recorded as 
differently colored side sboots from a single cane, differently colored canes in 
one stool springing from a single piece of plant cane, a stalk with some joints 
striped and some unstrii)ed, strains showing differences in hardiness, and strains 
showing differences in sugar content. It is stated that plants grown from cut- 
tings of bud sports tend to reproduce true to the character of the sport. 

Spacing experiments with, sugar cane, J. Mibasol y Jison {PhiUppme Agr.^ 
7 (19X8), No. 5, pp. 127-136, figs. 2). — Spacing experiments with sugar cane con- 
ducted at Los Banos, P. I., during the season of 1916-17 led to the following 
conclusions ; 

The percentage of germination increased as the planting rate decreased, with 
a corresponding decrease in the mortality of canes from two months of age to 
time of harvest. Close spacing resulted in tall canes of small diameter and 
small stools, while wide spacing resulted in larger stools and thick canes. The 
closest spacing with the cane laid end to end in rows 50 cm. apart (about 19.7 
in.) I'esulted in the highest yield of cane, 82,000 kg. per hectare (36.49 tons per 
acre), while the maximum yield of sugar was secured from cane planted in 
rows 150 cm. apart with the seed pieces 50 cm. apart in the row. 

Sweet potato storage, S. B. Johnson (Arizona Sta, Ept 1917, p. 4W ^ — 
comparison was made of sweet potatoes handled in the usual rough way and 
carried from the field in sacks with potatoes carefully placed in crates and cured 
in a room kept at a temperature of from 85 to 90° F. for one week, the two 
lots being subsequently stored in piles bet-ween layers of straw T^uth a thick 
cover of straw. 

It is stated that at the end of the storage period the first lot contained 38 
per cent and the second lot 48 per cent of marketable potatoes. These results 
are held to indicate that in storing sweet potatoes out of doors the dry air is 
sufficient to cure them, and that to prevent excessive drying a layer of dry 
soil should he thrown over the pile after curing has been completed. 

The synthetic production of wild wheat forms, H. H. Love and W. T. Cbaig 
(Jour. Heredity, 10 (1919), No. 2, pp. 51-64y pl* It fig^* 9). — ^The authors de- 
scribe a cross between the Triticmn vulgare variety Early Bed Chief and the 
T. durum variety Marouani, made at Cornell University, in which two plants 
similar in all respects to the typical wild wdieat of Palestine appeared in a 
population of 113 individuals in the Fa generation. 

“These two plants . , . possessed the brittle rachis and long basal hairs 
or bristles. One form was beardless, 'while the other was partially bearded. 
The kernels were longer than in the other segregates and resembled the wild 
type. The heads were fiat, similar to the true wild form. . . . The one main 
difference between the true wild wheat and these segregates was that the 
spikelets of the segregates were somewhat broader than those of the wild 
type. Each spikelet, however, carried away the joint of the rachis attached 
to it just as does the true wild wheat** The behavior of the progeny of these 
two plants in the Fs, together with a limited number of individuals in the F* 
and Fs of one family, is described and their possible relation to the wild proto- 
type discussed., , 

While the appearance of this wild form may be regarded as evidence in favor 
of the prototype theory in relation to the wild wheat of Palestine, the authors 
maintain that “ the occurrence of "wild segregates in the cross described does 
not prove that the wild wheat is the prototype of wheat, but rather raises the 
question whether it really is a prototype or a contemporary form. More data 
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from other crosses will be needed before any definite statement can be made. 
May it not be possible that there is a certain tj^Tpe (or types) in Palestine 
that, when crossed with others, may frequently produce the wild type?** 

Third biennial report State seed commissioner, 1917-18, R. J. Leth {I Mho 
Bta, IPuh,}, 1918, pp, 12, fig, 1). — This report, prepared by A. Wenger and 
C. B. Hobson, shows that 1,979,290 lbs, of agricultural seed was actually in- 
spected during the biennium, that 3,037 samples were examined for purity, 
and that 310 samples were tested for germination. 

HOETICTJLTTJIffi. 

Fruits, vegetables, and flowers, F. T>. Gaednee et al. (Philadelphia: The 
John G, Wmston Co., 1918, pp. 279, figs. 1S5). — ^A popular reference work on the 
culture of vegetables, fruits, nuts, and flowers prepared by a corps of specialists 
in the subjects presented. 

In part 1, under the general heading horticulture, forestry, and floriculture, 
the successive chapters deal with the principles of vegetable gardening, the 
culture of specific vegetables, the farm vegetable garden, vegetable forcing, 
mushroom culture, medicinal and aromatic plants, growing fruit on the home 
plantation, the culture of small fruits, grapes, pome fruits, stone fruits, citrus 
fruits, nuts, miscellaneous tropical fruits, the farm woodlot, beautifying the 
home grounds, and window gardening. Part 2 comprises a treatise on plant 
diseases and insect enemies and their control. Part 3 contains tables of weights, 
measures, and agricultural statistics. 

[Fourth annual report of nursery and market garden experimental and re- 
search station in Hertfordshire in 1918], A. B. Listee (Expt. and Research 
Bta., Waltham Cross. Ann. Rpt., 4 ( 1918 ), pp. 86 , figs. 4). — ^A progress report on 
cultural and manurial experiments with cucumbers and tomatoes (E. S. R., 
40, p. 147). Some data are given on a study of sources of error and uncer- 
tainty in determining experimental results in the greenhouse with special 
reference to the position of the plants in the house. The study of the effect 
of sterilization on crop yield was continued. Of 6 methods of treatment ap- 
plied in two houses, 5 of them yielded opposite crop results in the one house 
to what they did in the other, thus indicating that sterilization is of no benefit 
in producing greater crop yield other than in destroying disease organisms. 

A progress report is made on a study by Mrs. D. J. Matthews of the use of 
sterilizing agents in the control of tomato soil pests. A preliminary note is 
also given on a study of methods of controlling the noctuid moth (Eadena 
oteracea ) . 

The evolution of the commercial greenhouse in relation to horticulture 
past and present, W. R. Cobb (Ann. Rpt. Hort. Bocs. Ontario, IS (1918), pp. 
128-^lSl, fig. 1). — ^A brief review of some of the more important changes in 
greenhouse construction. 

[Report on experiments in lettuce growing], S. B. Johnson (Arisona Bta. 
Rpt. 1917, pp. JfS4r~4Ifl }. — ^Tests of the New Xork and Iceberg varieties of 
lettuce secured from several different seed firms and of 47 other varieties are 
reported in tabular form. The essential difference between seed of the same 
vaiiety from different sources w^as the difference in germination percentage. 

Experiments conducted with organic and inorganic fertilizers, though for the 
most part inconclusive, did show that the plat receiving stable manure at the 
rate of 20 tons per acre was the fipst to come to maturity and produced the 
best lettuce. 

Under irrigation conditions planting the lettuce on ridges gave better re- 
sults than planting on the level, Planting in single rows appears to be more 
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satisfactory tRan planting in double rows, under conditions where the price 
of land does not warrant hand cultivation. 

Growing tomatoes for the canning factory, X T. Rosa, je. {Musonri Bta. 
Oiro. 87 (1919), pp. IQ, figs. 4 )> — ^Detailed cultural directions are given for 
growing tomatoes, including the control of pests. 

The relation of phenology to fruit growing, R. X Babnett (BpL Proe. 
3Ioni. Sort. Soc., 21 (1918), pp. 102-113).— A. discussion of the influences of 
various climatic factors on fruit growing. 

Boeding’s fruit growers^ guide, G. O. Roediwg (Fresno, Cat: Author, 1919, 
pp, 101, figs. 123). — A practical guide to fruit growing in California, including 
a discussion of the general principles of fruit growing, detailed directions 
for growing, harvesting, and handling the more important fruits, and briefer 
notes on those now grown to a limited extent. The text is well illustrated. 

[Varieties of fruit for British Columbia], M. S. Middleton (Ann. JBpt. B. C. 
Fruit-Groioers* Assoc., 28 (1917), pp. j^Q-50 ). — discussion of the factors in- 
fluencing the selection of varieties, including a suggested list of varieties for 
the different districts in British Columbia. 

Our best varieties of fruit, X Bottneb (XJn^ere Besten Ohstsorten. Franh- 
fort 071 the Oder: Troivitsiscli <& Son, 1918, pp. SO, figs. 42 ). — ^Descriptions of the 
more important varieties of orchard and small fruits grown in Germany. 

The improvement of fruit culture in Baluchistan, A. and G. L. C. Howard 
(Fruit Bxpt. Bta. Quetta lindial Bui. 9 (1918), pp. 21). — ^Tliis paper presents 
the results of investigations carried out on the production of a supply of budded 
trees of good varieties for Baluchistan. The subject matter is presented under 
the following general headings: Stocks, the management of nurseries and 
methods of budding, and the selection of varieties. A list of imported varieties 
of fruit trees is included. 

Annual report of the Bruit Experiment Station, Shillong, for the year 
ending June 30, 1918, C. H. Holder (Ann. Ept. Agr. Fmpts. Assam, 1918, pp. 
47^75) record is given of the varieties of orchard and small fruits planted 
under test at the station, including brief notes on their present condition. 

Maintaining proper vigor in our fruit trees, G. I. Lewis (Trans. Ind. JSort. 
Soe, 1917, pp. 93-113, figs. 2). — ^A review of some of the more practical results 
secured by the Oregon Experiment Station relative to the interrelation of prun- 
ing, tillage, fertilizing, intercropping, moisture, etc., and proper vigor in fruit 
trees. 

Siimmarized data are given on the results of orchard management experi- 
ments conducted at the Oregon Station during the four years 1914r-191T and 
the principal results secured, including also a summary of results secured by 
Kraus and Kraybill in their study with tomatoes (B. S. R., 40, p. 40). 

Brotecting the orchard by dusting, D. Reddick (Trans, hid. JBort. Soc. 1917, 
pp. 126-139). — ^A summarized account of experiments conducted at the New 
York Gomell Experiment Station (E. S. R., 34, p. 73S) and at other stations. 

Orcdiard spraying experiments, A* G. Ttjbney (Ann. Rpt. Dept. Agr. Mem 
Brumwich, 1918, pp. 98-101). — Data are given on cooperative experiments con- 
ducted in apple orchards in New Brunswick under the direction of B. G. 
Sanders. ' 

The results, in general, indicate that it is practically impossible to control 
apple scab in ordinary years with repeated lime-sulphur sprays. A 3:10:40 
Bordeaux mixture has proved a safe and efficient fungicide for the preblossom 
spray and a spray two weeks after blossom. The use of lime-sulphur at this 
period results in more Or less injury to the fruit. Arsenate of lead as a spray 
after the blossom fall was an efficient but costly spray. Both lime-sulphur 
and Bordeaux used at this period result in more or less injury to the fruit 
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Tliiis far no satisfactory sprays have been developed for the apple maggot, 
green apple hug, and plum curculio. 

fertilizing of apple orchards, E. J. Kbaus {Trans. III. Eort. Bog., n. ser., 52 
{1918), pp. 188-207, fig. 1). — consideration of various orchard practices, in- 
cluding fertilization, as factors in maintaining a proper balance between the 
nitrogenous and carbohydrate compounds within the tree. See also a previous 
note (E. S. B., 40, p. 147)* In the discussion following is included a plan 
prepared by A. D. Shamel of arrangement of furrow-manure applications as 
recommended for citrus growers (E. S. B,, 40, p. 246). 

fertilization of apple orchards, J. P. Stewaet {Trans. Ind. Mort. Boc. 1917, 
pp. 55-TS). — In this paper the author reviews the more practical results of 
orchard fertilizer experiments conducted under the direction of the Pennsyl- 
vania Experiment Station (E. S. B., 39, p. 445). 

Ciiltural methods and fertilization of the apple orchard, J. Oskazvip {Trans. 
Ind. Sort. Boc. 1917, pp. 7S-84t figs. 3). — ^A popular review of some of the more 
important results in orchard management at Purdue and other State experi- 
ment stations. 

Cost of producing apples in Illinois orchards, H. B. Stanpoed {Trans. III. 
Mort. Boc., n. ser., 52 (1918), pp. 63-80). — ^The cost data here presented are 
based on questionnaires sent out to a number of the representative orchard men 
of the State. 

A test of co mm ercial fertilizers for grapes, P. E. Guabwin {Hew York Btate 
Bta. Bui 458 {1919), pp. 21-43). — ^This comprises the results for the second 
5-year period of an experiment started in 1909 (E. S. B., 31, p. 339), including 
also a summary of results from the work to date. 

nitrogenous fertilizers have continued to give the best results. Phosphorus 
and potassium have also had a marked beneficial eifect upon wood growth, 
yield, and quality of the fruit, but have not influenced the quality to the same 
extent as the nitrogen. Nitrogen has not only affected the growth of the wood 
favorably, but it has increased the fruit and given larger berries and clusters. 
Potassium caused earlier ripening of the foliage than the other elements, but 
after the first few years the foliage ,has been of better color and size in the 
plats to which nitrogen was applied. The foliage on the check plat was in- 
ferior to the foliage on any of the fertilized plats. 

All of the fertilized plats have produced a decided gain of fruit over the 
unfertilized plats, and with prices paid for fertilizers in 1914 as a basis the 
fertilizers have paid a good return on the investment. A comparison of the 
financial returns from the different plats indicates that the nitrogen applied in 
conjunction with either phosphorus or potassium, or with both, is worth some- 
thing more than $100 per acre for the 10-year period. The author concludes 
that where all other fundamentals favorable to grape growing have been taken 
care of and the condition and production of the vines are still unsatisfactory, 
fertilizers should be applied. The evidence at hand suggests that a fertilizer 
containing a rather large percentage of nitrogen be used. 

Some recent marketing developments in the Pacific Northwest, C. I. Lewis 
{Trans. Ind. Sort. Bog. 1917, pp. 193-206). — ^The author describes the organiza- 
tion and status of the Fruit Agency, Incorporated, which "was organized with 
the assistance of the Office of Markets of the XJ. S. Department of Agriculture 
in 1915 to promote cooperation between large individual operators, cooperative 
bodies, and other groups making a business of selling fruit. 

Tropical and semitropical fruits (exclusive, of citrus fmits), B. O. Fehzi 
{Frutti Tropicali e Bemitropicali {EscluM gU Agrum). Florence: Ist.^Agr.^ 
Colon. Ital, 1915, pp. 261, figs. 60). — ^This manual has been previously noted in 
serial form (E. S. K., 34, p. 438). ‘ ' 
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Some profitable and unprofitable coiSee lands, T. B. McClelland (J^orto 
Rico Sta, BuL 21 {1919) ^ Spanish Bd., pp. 15, pis, 2, figs, 5), — A, Spanisli edition 
of the bulletin previously noted (E. S. B., 37, p. 43). 

Efiect of different methods of transplanting coffee, T. B. McClelland 
{Porto Rico Bta. Bui, 22 {1919), Spanish Rd., pp. 12, pi, 1). — A Spanish edition 
of the bulletin previously noted (E. S. B., 37, p. 649). 

[Beport on date investigations], B. H. Fobbes {Arkona Bta. Rpt, 1917, pp, 
^2-J}51)., — A review of crop conditions in the date orchards in 1915 and 1916, 
including information on present methods of ripening, packing, and marketing 
the crop, A statement of sales for the graded crop of a few leading varieties 
is given, together with a summary, by varieties, prepared by X^. H. Simmons, of 
date crops borne at the Tempe orchard in 1915 and 1916. The summary is 
accompanied by brief notes on the quality and behavior of the different varie- 
ties for the twm seasons. 

Acting on the observations of San Francisco dealers, who found that the 
dates kept well in dry, cold storage, crates of different varieties of dates were 
packed for shipment and then placed in dry, cold storage in Phoenix at a tem- 
perature of 36 to 38® F. The date of storage was September 20, 1916, and the 
samples were examined at various times during a period of 14 months. The 
results as here tabulated show that all of the 10 varieties tested except 1, 
Hay any, kept well until February, and 1 variety, Iteem Joher, rich in sugar, 
kept perfectly for 14 months. The Bhars variety kept fairly well for this time 
also. These observations indicated that many varieties of dates may foe har- 
vested and held in storage for sale as fresh fruit, thereby avoiding overstocked 
markets. 

A further experiment with the Hayany crop in 1917 was conducted by evap- 
orating several samples of fresh fruit to 90, 80, 70, and 60 per cent of the fresh 
weight, and then putting them in dry, cold storage at about 34 to 36°. The 
results of examinations indicate that the fruit of this variety would have kept 
well at about 85 per cent of its fresh weight; while at 70 to 80 per cent it 
kept perfectly and was of superior quality after three months of storage. 

In view of the very high percentage of mortality among date palm suckers 
distributed to individuals, distribution of suckers has been discontinued for 
the present, and suckers are now being rooted by the new method developed 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in the Coachella Yailey (E. S. B., 
36, p. 142.) 

[Beport of date breeding experiments], G. F. Fkeeman and W. E. Beyan 
{Arizona Bta. Rpt, 1917, p. Jf55), — ^Breeding work was started several years ago 
by the senior author, with special reference to securing Deglet Noor seedlings 
true to type. The orchard of seedling Deglet Noor dates planted at the 
Tempe Date Garden in 1912, bloomed and bore fruit for the first time in 1917, 
Forty-nine out of 235 trees bloomed, 22 of winch, were females and 27 males. 
Twenty-one females bore fruit ; of these 10 bore fruit as light in color as the 
female parent, whereas the other 11 had fruits which were deep red when 
matured and black when ripe. 

This indicates that the Deglet ISfoor variety is homozygous for the light 
colored fruit, whereas the Deglet, Noor male seedlings used as a parent in 
this cross had for a male parent some dark colored date. It would also 
appear that the dark color of certain dates is a unit character. 

As to quality of fruit, date of ripening, and response to the stimulus of 
heat in artificial ripening these seedlings varied widely. The quality was for 
the most part poor, although there were one or two rather promising trees, 
indicating that an amply sufficient number may be found among the 235 trees 
well worthy of selection as stocks for further breeding studies. 
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Weatlier conditions as affecting plant growth, J. J. Thobkbee (Arimna Sta, 
BpL 1917, pp, 428-430). — Lists are given of ornamental trees and shrubs on 
the university grounds and at Tucson that were killed or more or less injured 
during the cold winter of 1916-17 when the temperature fell below F., on 
an average of one out of every three nights, with minimum temperature of 
9° P. A list is also given of ornamental trees and shrubs, mostly exotic, 
which were not injured in the least. 

A complete list of annual and other fiowers, including greenhouse, tender 
and half-hardy perennials which, in Canada, can not he classed as hardy 
perennials {Ann. Rpt. Eort. Socs. Ontario, 18 {1918), pp. 74-78). — ^The list here 
presented was prepared by the Committee on Names and Varieties of the 
Ontario Horticultural Association. 

The preservation of pollen for hybridizing, A. P. Satjndeks (Bui. Peony 
PfeiDS Ko. 6 (1918), pp. 2-9). — ^A partial review of the literature on the preser- 
vation and viability of pollen of various plants which have been prepared for 
special use in hybridizing peonies. The author concludes that peony pollen 
under favorable conditions is very long-lived, and that there should be no diffi- 
culty in carrying it through the entire season from the earliest to the latest 
blooming species. 

Horticultural libraries in the United States, M. P. Wabneb (Gard. Chron., 
$. ser., 65 (1919), No. 1691, p. 247). — ^This is largely a r^sum§ of the scope of 
the horticultural literature in the library of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

FOEESTEY. 

national afforestation, A. D. Webstee (London: T. Fisher TJrmin, Ltd., 1919, 
pp. 160). — In this work the author sketches the history of British woodlands, 
presents evidence to show the approaching dearth of timber, and makes an 
appeal for national afforestation in the United Kingdom as opposed to private 
and communal activities. Data are given on the cost of establishing planta- 
tions, with actual figures from English, Scottish, Welsh, and Irish estates, to- 
gether with the details of afforestation practice, a list of the best trees for 
economic planting, and examples of financial returns. Kecommendations rela- 
tive to a national forest policy, the establishment of schools of forestry, and the 
use of unemployed labor in forestry are also included. 

Commercial forestry (Min. Reconstr. [Gt. Brit.}, Reconstr. Proh. No. 11 
(1919), pp. 14). — ^This pamphlet is prepared with special reference to forestry 
problems in the United Kingdom. It discusses the position before the war, the 
position in 1918, the scope of commercial forestry, the renovation and extension 
of forest areas, and other important factors in a forest scheme. A concrete ex- 
ample of an afforestation scheme deemed suitable to the conditions of Great 
Britain is briefly outlined. 

Forestry, S. Honda and T. Takenob (Japan Year Booh, 1918, pp. 562-569 ). — 
A statistical account of the forests and forest industry in Japan. 

A forestry policy for Hew Zealand, F. Bell (Jour. Agr. INeto Zeal.}, IS 
(1919), No. 5, pp. 31S-S18). — ^An address given at the Conference of Crown 
Lands Commissioners, in which the author briefly discusses present conditions 
of forest management in New Zealand and presents suggestions relative to the 
foundation of a policy for the future. 

Reclamation of sand dunes, B. F. Tuenee (Jour. Agr. INew Zeal.}, IS 
(1919), No. S, pp. 148-154, figs. S). — ^Instructions are given for fixing and afforest- 
ing sand dunes under New Zeland conditions, together with a translation of 
an article by H D, Tan Dissel, on the treatment of sand dunes in. Holland.; - ' 
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Vacation days in Colorado's Hational Forests {U. S. Dept. Agr., Forest 
^erv., 19 W, pp. 60, figs. 24). — A popular document describing the recreational 
features of the National Forests of Colorado, and giving information to camp- 
ers relative to fire prevention and camp sanitation, camping outfits, rations, etc. 

Vacation trips in tlie Cochetopa National Forest (U. B. Dept. Agr., Forest 
Serv.y 1919, pp. 14 , pi. 1, figs. 6).— A popular document dealing specifically -with 
the recreational features of the Cochetopa National Forest of Colorado. 

The Ouray Mountains of the XTncompahgre National Forest {U. B. Dept. 
Agr., Forest Berv., 1010, pp. 14, pi. 1, figs. 6). — A document similar to the above, 
dealing with the Ouray Mountains of the Uiieompaligre National Forest in 
Colorado. 

A vacation land of lakes and woods. — The Superior National Forest ( 17. 8. 
Dept. Agr., Forest Bey'V., 1919, pp. 12, pi. 1, figs. 6).— A document similar to the 
above, dealing with the Superior National Forest in northern Minnesota. 

A historical review of the Bergius arboretum for the period 1885—1914, 
R. E. Feies (Aeta Eorti Bergiani IStockholmJ, 6 (1918), No. 1, pp. 5-24, pls> 
108). — progress report on activities at the arboretum of the Royal Swedish 
Scientific Academy at Stockholm. The report is accompanied by maps and 
numerous illustrations of the arboretum. 

Storied or tier-like structure of certain dicotyledonous woods, S. J. Recced 
{Bui. Torrey Bot. Chib, 45 {1919), No. 7, pp. 258-218). — A contribution from the 
Yale School of Forestry. 

The author’s studies show that storied or tier-like arrangement of part or 
all of the elements is characteristic of many dicotyledonous woods representing 
a wide range of natural orders and families. The storied structure Is found 
also in the secondary phloem. It is exhibited on longitudinal sections, typically 
the tangential, as fine transverse striations “ ripple marks.” “ Ripple marks ” 
were constant enough in stems of considerable thiclmess to serve as a valuable 
diagnostic feature. In some woods pit areas on the fibers were in seriation and 
the cells of the wood parenchyma strands are arranged in a secondaiT seriation, 
visible under the lens. 

A table is appended giving for each wood the various elements storied, the 
uniformity and distinctness of the markings, and the height of the tiers. A list 
of cited literature is also included. 

Studies of regeneration conditions in Norrland pine forests, II, H., Hessel- 
HAN (Meddel. Btat. Bkogsforsoksanst., No. 13-14 (1916-17), pt. 2, pp. 1221-1286, 
CXLIX-DLNVII, figs. 16). — In a previous study ^ of regeneration in the pine 
forests of Norrland the results of which are here briefly summarized, the author 
concluded that the real cause of unsatisfactory regeneration in open lands ad- 
joining the forests must be attributed to the unfavorable nature of the humus 
cover. The studies here reported at length were taken up from that point of 
view. The work is presented under the general headings of exterior hindrances 
to plant development, the growth of pine seedlings upon various parts of a 
forest, chemical analysis of the soils of pine forests, the nature and properties 
of the humus cover in various parts of a pine forest, cultural experiments, the 
cause of slow and unsatisfactory germfnation in the pine forests, and the man- 
agement of pine forests on the basis of the evidence obtained in the studies. 

The arborescent indigenous legumes of Hawaii, J. F, Bock {Bd. Agr. and 
Forestry Bgmaii, Div. Forestry Bot B%it 5 (1919), pp. 58, figs. 18). — In this 
paper the author has brought together the botanical information concerning the 
few endemic arborescent species of the family Legumiuosse found in the 

*Meddei, Slat. SkogsfSrsfiksaiist. ’ (Mitt Forsti. Wei's. Aiist. Schwedens), 1910, No. 7, 
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Hawaiian Islands. These include some species of Acacia and Sophora and 
single repi'esentatives of Mezoneuriini and Erythrina. 

The production of aspen, G. Schotte {Meddel. Stat. SJiOgsfdrsdJcswnst., Mo* 
13-lJf (1916-17), pt. 2, pp. 1205-1219, CXLVII-CXLYin, figs. 5; also in Skogs- 
vdrdsfor. Tidslcr., No. 11-12 (1916), pp. 641-655, figs. 5). — preliminary study 
of production in several experimental stands of aspen leads the author to con- 
clude that the aspen when grown on good soils in Sweden is a valuable tree 
that merits being well cared for. The aspen is used primarily in the match 
industry. 

The larch and its importance in Swedish forest economy, O. Schotte 
(MeMel Stat. Skogsforsoksanst, No. 13-14 (1916-17), pt. 2, pp. 529-840, LIX- 
-LXXXIV, pis. 10, figs. 107). — ^An account of the results thus far attained in the 
cultivation of different kinds of larches in Sweden, as studied in some 66 experi- 
mental plats, in mixed or pure larch stands, belonging to the Swedish State 
Institute of Experimental Forestry. Swedish literature dealing with the forest 
qualities of the larch is perused and cited almost in its entirety, and .the foreign 
literature, especially German and English works, is also reviewed. 

The cultivation of osiers and willows, W. P. Ellmoue, edited by T. Oket 
(London and Toronto: J. M. Dent d Sons, Ltd., 1919, pp. X-j-OS, pis. 9). — A prac- 
tical treatise on willow cultivation and the preparation of osiers for market, 
based upon articles originally published by the author and editor in the Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture. The subject matter is discussed under the general 
headings of the cultivation of basket wullows, expenses and returns, varieties 
of willows, preparation and marketing, insect pests of basket willows, and tree 
willows. 

Rubber plants, H. M. Haul and F. Long (Carnegie Inst. 'Washington Year 
Book, 17 (1918), p. 297). — ^An extensive survey of the Great Basin region for 
rubber-producing plants, begun in 1917 as a war emergency project, has broad- 
ened out during 1918 into a comprehensive search throughout the West. It 
is proposed to continue this work. Rubber has been found in 25 of the species 
examined, the percentage being sufficiently high in 11 species to justify further 
investigation, and sufficiently high in 4 to warrant .the hope that these species 
may serve as a basis for rubber production on a commercial scale. 

A further note on thitsi (IVEelanorrhoea usitata), with special reference to 
the oleo-resin obtained from it in the Lawksawk and Myelat States, South- 
ern Shan States Forest Division, F. A. Weight (Indian Forest Rea., 7 (1.919), 
No. 2, pp. 14^ pi 1). — The present paper is supplementary to one previously 
issued on the same subject by Benskin and Rodger (E, S. R., 38, p. 247), and 
contains much information on the subject of tapping this species for oleo-resln. 


DISEASES OF FLAEfTS. 

Plant disease inquiries, J. J. Thoenbee (Arizona, Sfa. Ept. 1917, pp. .$51, 
$5^). — ^The author reports the occurrence of a root rot of white sweet clover 
due to Omnium omnwermi, early potato blight, sore shin and angular leaf 
spot diseases of cotton, tomato wilt, a dry-rot disease of the potato caused by 
species of Fusarium, and a serious disease of date fruits. The last disease 
affects both green and ripe fruit at the Yuma date orchard, at least 90 per 
cent of the crop of the year being damaged. The fruits become mummified 
and acquire a bitter taste, thus being rendered unfit for use. Three species 
of fungi have been found associated with this disease, which is in process of 
further investigation. 
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M'ew or interesting* species of fungi, IV, H. D. House (N. Y. State Mus. B%1. 
197 (1917), pp. 25-51). — Some of the fungi here named as new to the flora of 
New York, with brief descriptive discussion, are parasitic and a few may be of 
economic importance. 

On cell regeneration in Botrytis ciiierea, W. B. Brieeley Bot. [Lon- 

donj, 32 (1918), No. 128, pp. 601-604, figs. 3). — In the course of an investigation 
of B. cinerea the author noted that I'egenerative and related changes occurred 
in cells which had suffered division, severe flexion, or other injury. Recovery 
was observed. It is stated that the healing process and the rapidity of its 
occurrence depended largely upon age and condition of the cells involved, 
being hindered by starvation, for example. The regenerative response appears 
to be related largely to .the condition of vacuolation of the protoplast. Types 
of injury stimulating a healing reaction are divided into acute cell flexion, 
punctures, and relatively large superficial lesions. It is thought that this 
potentiality, if 'widely distributed among the fungi, may have important 
bearings. 

It is stated that certain hyphm of B. cimrea in tissues of JEsculus pavia 
were found to be in a naked condition, existing as free protoplasmic substance. 
The author holds, however, that mycoplasm involves far more than the mere 
existence of fungus protoplasm in a naked state, and that the merging and 
subsequent dissociation of host and fungus must be regarded as not yet 
established. 

Blossom infection by smuts, C. N. Jensen (Tram. Utah Acad. ScL, 1 (1908- 
1917), pp. 106-113). — ^The author, summing up a review of work on smuts, 
states that, in addition to seedling infection, other forms exist, as blossom 
infection and leaf infection. As a rule, attack occurs only in very young 
embryonic tissues which are exposed at various points during growth. The 
flowering period offers an opportunity for infection comparable to that of 
seedling infection, so that these two distinct forms of attack at different 
periods have to be reckoned with. 

The black or stem rust of wheat (Canada. Mospt. Barms Bill. SS, 2. ser. 
(1917), pp. 15, fig. 1). — An account is given of the nature and cause of the 
!]lack stem rust of wheat, together with suggestions for its control. Tliese 
include eradication of the common barberry, early sowing of wiieat, and the 
use of early maturing varieties. Most satisfactory results have been obtained 
where early maturing varieties were sown on high or sandy lands. 

Destroy the common barberry, E. 0. Stakman (U. S. Dept. Af/r., Farmers^ 
Bui. 1058 (1919), pp. 12, figs. 7). — The x’elation of the common barberry as a 
carrying host to the black stem rust is pointed out, and its destruction is 
recommended as at least a partial means of reduction of loss in crops. 

The leaf-spot diseases of alfalfa and red clover caused by the fungi 
Pseudopeziza medicaginis and P. trifoHi, respectively, F. R. Jones (U. S. 
Dept. Apr. Bui. 759 (1919), pp. SS, pis. 3, figs. 5). — This bulletin is a contribu- 
tion on the study of alfalfa and clover diseases being caiTied on cooperatively 
between the Bureau of Plant Industry of the IJ. S. Department of ilgxuculture 
and the Wisconsin Experiment Station. 

The author describes the alfalfa leaf spot (P. medicaginis) said to be the 
most important foliage disease of alfalfa, and a similar leaf-spot disease of 
the red clover due to P. trifolii. Both fungi have been obtained and studied 
in pure culture, and efforts to cross these fungi from one host to the other 
have been unsuccessful. The author claims that morphological as well as 
physiological differences have been found which justify retaining the fungi 
as distinct species. No Imperfect fungi -which have been regarded as a stage 
in the development of these fungi have been found to be related. 
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Tlie fungi are said to overT^dnter on dead leaves which escape decay, and 
the source of new infection is furnished by ascospores produced in the spring. 
Efforts to exclude the disease from alfalfa fields by the use of seeds that have 
been given surface sterilization were without success, and it is believed that 
the fungus is not carried on the surface of the seed and probably not with 
the seed at all. 

• [Work in plant genesis], A. F. Blakeslee {Carnegie Bist. WasJimgton Year 
Book, 17 (1918), pp. 114-116) • — ^Besides other more or less related matters, re- 
ports are made on the apparent immunity of adzuki beans to anthracnose in 
connection with their susceptibility to bean mosaic. 

Chlorotic corn, W. H. Davis (Froc, Iowa Acad, Sd., ^4 (1917), pp, 469, 460 ). — 
Observations on chlorotic progeny of seeds from an ear of yellow dent corn 
and on corn lejives pierced with needles which have been used to wound 
chlorotic leaves appear to show that corn embryos may be chlorotic, that 
chlorosis in corn is probably not transferable by contact or with the sap by 
way of wounds, and that corn plants which are entirely chloi'otic will not 
mature. 

The infiuence of drought and of Alternaria on potato, J. Soedina (Prog. 
Agr. et Tit. (Ed. VEst-Gentre), 39 (1918), No, 6, pp, 131-134, figs, g).— The 
author notes, in connection with somewhat exceptional weather in exposed sit- 
uations in the island of Corfu, the appearance of a potato disease apparently 
connected with A. solani which is discussed in relation with treatment. Two 
sprayings employing Bordeaux mixture at 1 per cent and 0.5 per cent, respec- 
tively, are considered as sufficient 

The eradication of yellow stripe of sugar cane (Porto Rico Dept. Agr, Bta. 
Giro. 14 (1918), Spanish Ed., pp. 8, pis, 3), — ^TMs circular includes an account 
by E. D. Colon of data and deductions regarding the yellow stripe disease of 
sugar cane noted by Stevenson (E. S. B., 38, pp. 851, 852), which is now 
causing much injury to the sugar industry in parts of Porto Bico. The disease 
is not curable by treatment or by improvement of cultural conditions. Varieties 
differ as regards susceptibility to the disease, wffiich appears to be hereditary. 
The boundaries of the areas affected are being extended. 

The second part of this publication, by F. S. Earle, deals with matters relating 
to control of the disease, which is said to be incurable as regards individual 
plants. The employment of strictly sound material for propagation, inspection 
of growing crops at frequent intervals, and eradication of all but unquestionably 
sound canes are relied upon to relieve the situation, which is declared to be 
critical. 

Blister canker of apple trees, a physiological and chemical study, D. H. 
Rose (Bot, Gaz., 67 (1919), No. 2, pp. 105-146, figs. 10). — In a continuation of 
work previously noted (E. S. B., 34, p. 136), employing in this latter phase also 
the simplified Bunzel apparatus previously described, with the addition of a 
study of catalase activity with microchemical and macrochemical analysis of 
both healthy and diseased apple tree bark, the author claims to have found 
that apple bark attacked by N^imnvularia discreta approximately doubles the 
oxidation of pyrogallol, pyrocatechin, guaiacol, and benzxdin, as compared with 
that occurring in healthy bark. The gradual slowing down of oxidation in the 
Bunzel apparatus is due, in part at least, to increasing H-ion concentration 
brought about by the oxidation process itself, the equilibrium reached in the 
apparatus being supposedly a false one, readily upset by addition of fresh oxi- 
dase reagent or plant material. The oxidase may be a catalytic agent. H-ion 
concentration is less in diseased than in healthy bark. Temperature and dura- 
tion of drying have an effect on the acidity and the oxidase activity of both 
healthy and diseased bark. When oxidase is precipitated in two fractions the 
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first lias more oxidizing power than the second, and both combined have more 
than either separately. A partial disintegration of cellulose is noted in diseased 
bark, also the disappearance of cyanogenic glucosid and a lower content of 
starch, calcium oxalate, and tannins. Diseased bark has a higher percentage 
of dry matter, lipoids, alcohol-water-insoluble residue, and total nitrogen than 
healthy hark. Other contrasts are detailed. 

The greater oxidase activity of diseased hark is thonght to be due to the 
combined activity of the oxidases of fungus and host, to lower acidity, and 
possibly to a greater degree of dispersion of the oxidizing agent The lower 
tannin content of diseased bark is possibly another contributing factor. 

The effect of crown gall upon a young apple orchard, L. Geeene and I.. D. 
Melhus (loiva Bta. Research Bui. 50 {1919), pp. figs. SO). — ^This bul- 

letin is a record of progress in a study of the effect of crown gS.ll upon an apple 
orchard from the time it was set out until it became of bearing age. Data have 
been collected on the relative influence of various types of galls upon the annual 
growth of the trees and on the amount and position of the galls in relation to 
the growth and percentage of stand in the orchard. The orchard in question 
was planted in 1912 with 310 trees infected with crown gah and 246 normal 
trees. The varieties Wealthy and Jonathan were used in the experiment, and 
at planting time it was noted that the Wealthy trees were infected with hard 
gall and very little hairy root, while the Jonathan were infected with both 
kinds of gall. 

At the end of five years it was found that more of the crown gall infected 
apple trees were alive than normal trees, and the experiment confirmed the 
general idea that the variety Wealthy is more susceptible to crown gall than 
the Jonathan. In the experiment, the trees infected with gall did not show 
nearly so rapid growth as normal trees. Data are presented which show that 
crown gall greatly retards the growth activities of young apple trees, as mani- 
fested by a reduction in the amount of increase in trunk diameter, and in the 
number, length, thickness, and weight of twigs. It is claimed by the authors 
that twig measurement is a much more accurate and valuable index of the effect 
of crown gall than trunk diameter growth. Large galls appeared to he more 
injurious than smaller ones. Small galls on the underground portion of the 
tree did not seem to Injure the twig growth materially. Fruit spurs developed 
earlier on badly infected trees than on the normal trees. Galls occurring on 
stock and union appeared to be equally harmful, while those on secondary roots 
were less so, and hard galls were less injurious than soft ones. 

[Spraying at the Neoga Station, Illinois, 1915—16], W. S. Beock (Trams* 
Ind. Ecrt. Boc. 1916, pp* 69-81, figs* S), — This includes a brief account, with dis- 
cussion, of dust spraying for apple scab since its first employment about 1905 
of a mixture containing fine sulphur 35 per cent, lead arsenate 15 per cent, and 
hydrated lime 50 per cent. Some details of the 1915 trials near Neoga suggest 
that the dust spray can compare favorably with the liquid form. A report is 
also given of the 1916 experiments at the same place, the main substance of 
which has been noted previously (F. S. R., 38, p. 551). There appears to be 
need of a better fungicide than powdered sulphur. Clean fruit can he obtained 
with standard liquid sprays if properly applied. 

Brown rot, its importance and control, F. B.. Bex son (Ann* Rpt* State Mart* 
Boo. Mich., 4^ (1916), pp. 44t ^6 ), — This is a discussion of brown rot (said to 
attack practically all varieties of peach, plum, and cherry) and of prevention 
thereof as regards orchard control and cooperation, particularly in regard to 
packing, loading, and shipping. 

Control of cherry leaf ^ot, J. W. Robeets and L. Piebce (V. S. Dept. Agr., 
Farmers* BtiL 1058 (1919), pp. 8, figs, d)*— A description is given of the leaf 
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spot of clieriies due to Coccomyaes liienialis, formerly known as €ylindrosporium 
padi. For tlie control of leaf spot the authors recommend spraying sour cher- 
ries with lime-sulphur solution or Bordeaux mixture and sweet cherries with 
dilute lime-sulphur solution. 

Hotes on vine black spot or anthracnose, F., de Castella and C. 0. Brittle- 
BANK (Jour. Dept, Agr, Victoria, 16 (1918), No. 7, pp, — It is stated that 

the fears expressed in the communication previously noted (E. S. R., 38, p. 853) 
have been fully realized, vine black spot or anthracnose having appeared with a 
virulence corresponding to the unusual humidity of the season and hitherto un- 
precedented in this State, hut varying somewhat with different grape varieties. 
Although this is a slow spreading fungus as compared with Oidium or dowmy 
mildewy it has been steadily disseminated through the agency of such carriers 
as birds and insects until it now constitutes a menace of extreme gravity. 
Modes of treatment as recommended are detailed for both winter and summer. 
Discussion is also given of cultural conditions considered as important in this 
connection. 

Black spot and leaf curl, W. Laidlaw and G. G. Beittlebank (Jour. Dept. 
Agr . Victoria, 16 (1918), No, 8, pp, 479-468, figs. 11 ). — ^This is an account of ex- 
perimentation covering four seasons, and at least in part reported elsewhere' 
(E. S. R„ 40, p. T49). 

Disease of the vine [ISTew South Wales] : Downy mildew (Plasmopara viti- 
cola), H. E. Lafeeb (Agr. Qas. N . B . Wales, 29 (1918), No. 8, pp. 581-584), — 
Within the season of 1918 grape downy mildew (P. uiticola) was identified 
throughout New South Wales and Victoria, the area affected being of very 
considerable extent This fact tends to show that the disease has existed in 
that region for several years, having become noticeable as a consequence of 
unusual weather, the connection of which with the unusual development of 
fungus being briefly discussed as regards the life history of the organism. It is 
thought that under Australian conditions a 6 : 4 : 30 or even a 6 : 4 : 40 Bordeaux 
mixture might be sufficient for protection. One advantage of the treatment 
involving one or more applications as discussed herein is that grape downy 
mildew and black spot occur at the same period. 

Downuy mildew [grape], Plasmopara viticola, F. ns Oastelia and 0. 0. 
Beittlebank (Jotir. Dept. Agr. Victoria, 16 (1918), No. 9, pp. 568~574> fiffs. 6 ). — 
It is stated that the foothold obtained in northeast Victoria by grape dowmy 
mildew (P. viticola) during the summer of 1916-17 permitted an early start for 
the disease in October, 1917, and resulted in a crop loss during 1918 generally 
estimated at 90 per cent, wdiile some vines which were adequately sprayed 
showed a saving of 95 per cent of their crop. Contributory conditions are dis- 
cussed. The standard spray, 2 lbs. copper sulphate to 10 gal. of water wnth 
enough good lime to neutralize the solution, is effective, but is much improved 
by the addition of casein at the rate of 1 oz. to 10 gal. of spray mixture in order 
to increase its spreading and wetting capacity. The life history of the fungus 
is outlined, and plans and results of spraying in other regions are briefly 
discussed. 

Copper fungicides for vine diseases, F.. d-e Gastella (Jour. Dept. Agr. Vic- 
toria, 16 (1918), Nos. 10, pp. 592-599; 11, pp. 674-^78; 12, pp. 735-737).— This 
is mainly a discussion of fungicidal mixtures based on copper, as regards their 
physical and chemical composition, properties, and effects, and of changes therein 
as produced by the aging of the mixtures. 

CSomparative effect of basic and acid copper sprays, X Gabus (Prog. Agr. et 
Vit. (Ed. VEsPCentre), 39 (1918), No. 6, pp. 129-131 ). — Studies at least in part 
reported previously (E. S. R., 40, p. 850) showed that the efficacy of the five 
copper sprays employed (three containing lime and two soda) is much low^ered 
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by abundant precipitation, but that for a long period of rainy weather (20 days) 
the alkaline are much more durable than are the acid sprays. 

Citrus spots and blemishes, J. Matz {Porto Rico Dept. Agr. Sta, Dire. 16 
(1919), pp. 8t.pl8. 3). — Descriptions are given of some of the more common dis- 
eases to which citrus trees and fruits are subject, with tentative suggestions for 
control. Directions, based on recent experiments, are given for the identifica- 
tion and treatment of the different rots and blemishes of the trees. 

Coconut hud rot, W., Nowell {Agr. Reivs IBarbadosJ, 17 {1918), No. 4^8, p. 
302). — Some particulars are given of the type of bud rot referred to in pre- 
vious accounts (E. S. K., 40, p. 750). The type of bud rot occurring on the 
fruit stalks is believed to be of bacterial causation, but the characters of the 
organism held hy different workers to cause this rot are said to differ widely. 
The symptoms and progi*ess of the disease are briefly discussed. The treatment 
recommended adds to the usual plan of firing the dry matter in the top of the 
coconut tree a Bordeaux spray with 2 lbs. lead arsenate to each 50 gal. of spray 
in order to prevent weevil damage to the scorched tissues. 

Coffee leaf disease (Hemileia vastatrix) in Uganda, S. Simpson {Trans. 3, 
Internat. Cong. Trap. Agr. 1914, vol. 2, pp. 652-654). — Coffee leaf disease {H. 
rastatrin^) is stated to have been present in Uganda for many years, but no 
record exists, so far as known, of Coffea rohnsta in this region being attacked 
by any other species of Hemileia. 

A note by W. Small states that the disease of cultivated coffee is probably 
the same as that which occurs on the native coffee, though experiments which 
are in progress to determine this point have given only negative results. The 
best results as regards protection have been obtained with Bordeaux or Bur- 
gundy mixture. 

Three sprays for coffee affected with Hemileia vastatrix and other ftingns 
diseases, W. J. Dowson (NairoM, British East Africa: Oort., 1915, pp. 4 )- — 
An account of tests carried' on for two years in order to ascertain the most 
effective and economical spray against R. vastatrisc and other fungus diseases 
on coffee states that all fungicides were effective, the dilute not less so than the 
ordinary sprays. Bordeaux mixture, which at the time of this report was 
cheapest at 0.25 strength, produced a marked invigorating effect not given by 
any other spray. The carbid mixture, though easy to prepare, was very ex- 
pensive and gave the trees an unsightly appearance. Liver of sulphur, though 
easiest to prepare, was expensive and hard to obtain. Burgundy mixture proved 
to be expensive with no corresponding advantage. 

Report on white pine blister rust control, 1918 {Amer. Plant Pest Committee 
Bui. 2 [19191, pp. 1-16). — ^This report is published by the American Blant Pest 
Committee, formerly designated as the Committee on the Suppression of the 
Fine Blister Rust in North America (E. S. B., S9, p. 758). This committee is 
composed of four members from each American State and from each of the 
Canadian Provinces, and its purpose is to secure and disseminate information 
and to bring to bear measures looking to the eradication or control of dangex- 
ous plant pests, in particular to attack effectually any such pest in its initial 
stages and thus prevent its establishment. The publication gives in brief form 
the results of the thii’d season’s expeifiments and investigations by the persons 
responsible for them, as noted in some detail below. 

"White pine blister rust attacks 5-leaf pines only after a period of growth on 
Ribes, the total destruction of which is the only successful method of protect- 
ing pines. The maximum distance to which Ribes bushes must be removed 
does not exceed one-third of a mile under the most favorable conditions for 
infection. Ordinarily a distance of 200 yds. is probably sufficient to allow 
commercial growth of white pine. Pines of all ages are attacked, but older 
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trees survive longer tlian younger ones, whicli should be protected first to in- 
sure their reaching a marketable size. Cultivated black currants are specially 
susceptible to the disease, which is not prevented or cured by spraying on cur- 
rant, gooseberry, or pine. 

The activity of the committee has been extended to cover other new and in- 
troduced plant pests. 

Status of white pine blister rust control in 1918, S. B. Detwileb {Amer. 
Plant Pest Committee Bui. 2 11919], pp. Jf-ll). — ^This is a discussion, according 
to territorial sections or regions in the United States and Canada, of white pine 
blister rust and of matters relating to its control. 

It is thought that thorough scouting and removal of Ribes once in five years 
in a space one-third of a mile wide around a pine growth will afford adequate 
protection to areas affected. In Rhode Island pastures where sheep w^ere kept 
no Ribes were found even when these plants were abundant in areas of the 
same sort immediately adjoining. Apparently the majority of wild Ribes seeds 
are scattered by birds and squirrels. Observations made in New York con- 
firm the opinion that wild gooseberries will not sprout if the crown is completely 
removed, although skunk currants and swamp black currants have underground 
stems which start new growth if not completely removed. 

A summary is given of Ribes eradication on demonstration control areas in 
different States. It is thought that the hope of saving the western white pine 
forests from infection lies in the enforcement of the Federal and State quaran- 
tines against 5-leaf pines and Ribes. 

Results of scouting in Canada are considered to show that the blister rust 
can not be eradicated at once from large areas where it is already abundant. 
Small trial areas are being systematically worked to determine whether or not 
white, pine can be grown successfully in selected areas where the disease is 
present. 

Scientifi.c research and field investigations in 1918, P, Spauldhstg {Amer. 
Plant Pest Committee Bill. 2 11919], pp. 11-^13). — ^This contains a summary of 
the reports given by members of the Office of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, regarding scientific studies on the 
white pine blister rust as carried on in 1918 at several ^places named. 

Air currents are important agents for the dissemination of mciospores, which 
were found in traps 2,700 ft. above the nearest known source, which was 
miles distant, this and other facts evidencing the extreme lightness of such 
spores. Apparently spores pi-oduced on pine are much more widely distributed 
than was formerly supposed. A large percentage of these will germinate even 
after a period of several weeks. 

The spores of the early sumer stage on Ribes are much less widely distributed 
than has been supposed, 100 to 300 yds. being a common distance, and one-third 
of a mile somewhat unusual. They also retain their germinating power for a 
shorter period than do the spores produced on pines. A pei’iod of several rainy 
days is quickly followed by a new output of spores on Ribes. Studies from Ribes 
back to pine have not yet reached a very satisfactory stage. 

The width of Ribes free zones necessary to protect the pines will vary from 
100 to 600 5 'ds. aceording to various conditions- Moisture is supposed to he an 
important factor in the survival of teliospores. 

Overwintering of the uredo stage and resulting inoculation are considered as 
fuHy established. The incubation period on pine appears to vary from about 
18 months to 15 years. 

A Oronartium on Ribes in Colorado has been shown to be distinct froih C. 
rMcola, and has been named C. occidentale. It attacks none of the 5-Ieaf pines 
and so far as known only the pinon pines (Pinus mompfiylla and 'P. edttKs), A 
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comparisoa of these two fungi has been noted from another source (E. S. B., 
39, p. S5S). 

Investigation [of white pine blister rust] in the Canadian Department of 
Agriculture, W. A. McCubbin {Amer. Plant Pest Committee Bill , 2 [1.919], pp , 
IS, 14). —Studies carried out in 191T and 1918 show that uredospores and 
teciospores of the white pine blister rust fall through the air very slowly, 
so that their wide dispersal by air currents is possible. The fact that the 
effect of sunlight in inhibiting artificial inoculation is to be counted on only 
during the day decreases considerably the importance of this agency. 

A survey of pine infection areas, made in order to ascertain the actual 
damage done by this disease, shows an average of 2.3 per cent infected, though 
the infection percentage recorded ranged as high as 33.54 per cent in one 
instance. SupiDosedly about 1 per cent of the pines have suffered new attack 
each year on the areas examined. 

Apparently the principal factors to be reckoned with as regards pine infec- 
tion include nearness and number of cultivated Ribes (particularly black 
currants) and the humidity of the area infested. 

Artificial infection of Bibes species and white pine with Cronartimn rihi- 
cola, G. P. Clinton (A?aer. Plamt Pest Committee Bui, 2 [1919], pp, 14, 15 ). — 
A study has been majde of the degree of infection produced on different species 
of Ribes grown in crocks. It Vvas possible to trace the germ tubes of both 
the secial and uredlnial spores through the stomata into the leaf tissues, show- 
ing that the epidermis is probably not pierced in case of ordinary infection. 
Of 35 species of Ribes tested, 25 species were infected; with fecial spores, 24 
plants out of 36 tests ; and -with uredlnial spores, 40 out of 59. 

Studies carried out during the fall of 1916 and 1917 on the infection of pines 
one to three years old by the telial stage gave as the first visible signs of 
infection the characteristic golden-yellow spots on the leaves, these being noted, 
from 25 days to 6 months after the telia with sporidia were placed on the 
leaves. Microscopic sections show these golden-yellow spots to he filled with a 
sclerotial mass of mycelium more or less closely surrounding the fibro-vascular 
system. Strands of mycelium later run lengthwise near the bundles down 
the leaf into the stem, but cause no discoloration of the leaf. Inoculations 
of the young stems and unopened buds have not been successful. Within 6 
months after infection the plants have oozed out pycuial spores, but no plants 
have yet matured the seclal stage. However, the plants thus far employed, 
being young, have mostly been killed by the fungus within one or two years 
after infection. 

Summary of the white pine blister rust situation, H. BIetcalf (Amer, Plmit 
Pest Committee Bui, 2 [1919], p. 16 ), — ^The results of -work done to date are 
said to have shown that, even under unfavorable conditions, wdld Ribes can be 
eradicated at a cost which is inconsiderable in comparison with the damage 
caused by the presence of this host of the wMte pine blister rust. It is, 
therefore, practical to plant white pine in the Bast if the areas are kept free 
from Ribes to a distance of one-third of a mile of the nearest pine. More and 
more stress must be laid on local control of Bihes, which has been shown to 
carry this disease through the winter. 

Progress of experiments for destroying Ribes with chemicals, W. S. Regan 
(Amer, Plant Pest Committee But 2 [1919], pp, 15, 16). — Tests begun in 1917 
show that in certain cases the chemical method possesses distinct advantages 
over hand pulling as a means of destroying Ribes. Undiluted fuel oil applied 
as a fine spray offers a most satisfactory means of this kind, a single thorough 
application producing defoliation, and under favorable conditions penetrating 
the bark and killing the plants. Direct sunlight favors and hastens this result, 
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which requires about 4 days in direct sunlight and 12 or 14 days in the shade, 
which is preferred by the skunk currants. Bain, occurring shortly after the 
treatment is applied, may to a great extent protect the buds and twigs. Indi- 
vidual plants differ considerably as regards resistance. Other and generally 
less effective sprays tested include sodium arsenite, salt solution, kerosene, 
and other compounds. 

Beport of conference re disease attacking plane trees (Jour. Dept. Agr. 
Yictoria, 15 (1917), No. 7, pp. 44^-44'^, figs. 2). — This is a report of the discus- 
sion at a conference of experts held on February 21, 3917, regarding a new and 
destructive disease attacking plane trees in many portions of Tictoria, in some 
of which considerable injury was done. The causal fungus is Glwosporium 
nervisequum on leaves, Myxosporium valsokleiim on branches. Eecommenda- 
tions regarding the control of the disease included early wunter pruning, de- 
struction of all prunings and leaves, spraying with Bordeaux mixture all 
'Winter and also upon resumption of growth in spring, and careful inspection 
of all nursery stock. 

Cultures with Melampsorse on Populus, J. R. Weie and E. E. Hubeet 
(Mycologia, 10 (1918), No. 4, PP* 194-198). — ^The authors, reporting on further 
work with some of the fungi formerly studied (E. S. B., 38, p. 253), state that 
the rusts of Populus, hitherto distinguished as Melampsora medusm and M. 
alhertensls, are able to infect both Pseudotsuga and Larix. It is suggested that 
these two fungi are only different host manifestations of the same species, 
which should be referred to M. mednsce. Two new hosts recorded for this rust 
are L. lyalli and P, macrocarpa. Kew features are reported in regard to produc- 
tion of pycnia in the Melampsorse. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY. 

California ground squirrels (Mo. Bui. Cal. Com. Eort., 7 (1918), No. ll'-12i 
pp. 59S-S07, pis. 6, figs. 67).. — comprehensive account of the life histories, 
habits, and methods of control of ground squirrels in California Is here pre- 
sented as follows : Natural History of the Ground Squirrels of California, by 5. 
Grinnell and J, Dixon (pp. 597-709) ; The Columbian Ground Squirrel (Citellus 
columbiamis colunibiamis) , by W. T. Shf^v?^ (pp. 710-720) ; A History of Ground 
Squirrel Control In California, by W. O. Jacobsen (pp. 721-761) ; A Study of 
Fumigation Methods for Killing Ground Squirrels, by J. S. Burd and G. B. 
Stewart (pp. 762-765) ; The Work of the Rodent Control Division, by S. V, 
Christierson and C. A, Wilkins (pp. 766-780) ; and Rodent Eradication Work 
of the Biological Survey in California, by F, E. Garlough (pp. 781-789). Direc- 
tions and formulas for destroying noxious rodents and a complete index are 
included, as are colored plates of ground squirrels, by L. A. Feurtes and others. 

Destruction of live stock by predatory animals and their practical means 
of destruction, M. E. Mtjsgeave (Proe. Ann. Gonv. Aris, Cattle Groiaers^ Assoc., 
. 12 (1919), pp. 111-llS). 

The principal species of birds protected by law in Egypt, S. S. Flowee and 
M. J. Nicole (Cairo: Min. Agr., Egypt, 1918, pp. IF+S, pis. 8). — ^A list of the 
principal species, giving their English, French, Arabic, and scientific names, 
their local status, their approximate size, and^oneise notes on their coloration, 
for purposes of identification. Illustrations oi 26 species in colors are included. 

Description of a new Conurus from the Andaman Islands, H. G. Oberhol- 
sm (Proo. Biol. Eoe. Wash., S2 {1919), pp. 29S2). 

' / ,An^ unrecognized shrew from Warren Island, Alaska, H. H. T., Jacxsoh 
(P roa Bm.Eoc. Wash., 32 (1919), pp. 28, 24)* 

' 138958'®— 19 5 
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Miitaiida ornitEoIogica, VI, 11. 0. Obebholser (Proc. BioL Boc. Wash., 
m {W19), PP.2J, 22). 

Proceedings of the Entomological Society of Hova Scotia for 1918 (Proo. 
Ent. Boc. Nova Scotia, No. 4 {1918) ^ pp. 89, pis. 7). — ^The papers here presented 
are as follows: 

A Few Notes on Ant History and* Habits, by H. J. Fraser (pp. 6-9) ; The 
Meaning of Natural Control, by »T. D. Tothill (pp. 10-14) ; Further Notes on the 
Apple Magot (1918) {Rliagoleiis pommiella), by W. H. Brittain (pp. 15-23) ; 
The Salt Marsh Caterpillar (Estigmme acrwa), by H. G. Payne (pp. 24-31) ; 
A Copper Dust, by G. E. Sanders and A. Kelsali (pp. 32-37) ; Notes on the 
Life History and Immature Stages of Three Common Chrysomelids, by W. E. 
Whitehead (pp. 88-50) ; A Modified Bordeaux Mixture for Use in Apple Spray- 
ing, by G. E. Sanders and W. H. Brittain (pp. 51-61) ; Some Notes on Olene 
vapans in Nova Scotia, by W. H. Brittain and H. G. Payne (pp. 62-68) ; Some 
Miscellaneous Observations on the Origin and Present Use of Some Insecticides 
and Fungicides, by G. E. Sanders and A. Kelsali (pp. 69-75) ; Notes on Lygus 
campestris in Nova Scotia, by W. H. Brittain (pp. 76-81) ; Life History and 
Immature Stages of AMotana clemMaria, by H. G. Payne (pp. 82-85) ; Key for 
Determining the GrambinfA of Nova Scotia, by B, C. Allen (pp. 86-88) ; and A 
Tree Hopper New to Our List, by "W. H. Brittain (p. 89). 

lEeport of the imperial entomologist, T., B. Fuetcheb (Sci. Rpts. Agr. Re- 
search Inst. Pusa, 1917-18, pp. 84-116, pis. 18). — ^The author discusses the occur- 
rence of and work with the more important insects of the year, particularly 
those attacking sugar cane and rice. Drawings illustrating the larval and pupal 
structure are presented of CMIo simplex, Diatrwa auricilia, D. renosta, Diatrcea 
spp., Anerastia ahlutella, Awmala biharetisis, Adoretus caliginosus, Autoseriaa 
sp., Monolepta signata, Tirathaba n. sp., Calandra sUgmatieolUs, Eiignamptus 
marginatus, AzpgopMeps sealaris, Argyroploce paragramma, Nodostoma sub- 
costatum, Balaninus c-album, Belionota prasina, Alckles frenatuSi Giaura scep- 
tiea, EuUemma hemirhoda, etc. Studies of the life histories and habits of 
various borers and- root feeders of cane and rice are reported upon, as many 
as five new pests having come to light. 

[Economic insects in Sumatra], J. E. A. den Doop (Meded. Deli Proof stat. 
Medan, 2. ser., No. S {1919), pp. 2d).-;-The three papers presented are entitled 
Combating the Tobacco Aphid {Mysoides persicm) in Deli (pp. 1-6) ; Notes on 
the Control of the Cigarette Beetle (pp. 7-lS) ; and Brief Notes on the 

Green Capsid” {Oallohelieus mcotimm) (pp. 19, 20). 

Monthly notes on grubs and other cane pests, J. F. Illingworth {But. 
Sugar Expt. Stm. Queensland, Dw. Ent. Bui. 7 119191, pp. 29). — ^Thls consists 
of monthly reports made by the author for August, 1917, to June, 1918, Inclu- 
sive, relative to investigations of Lepidiota frenehi, L. rothei, and other cane 
pests. 

Insect pests of the avocado, 1. J. Condit {Mo. Bui Cal. Com. Hort., 8 {191$), 
Wo. 1, pp. 27-29, figs. 4)- — ^Brief reference is made to several insect enemies 
which occur in California and may become important as enemies of the avocado 
under California conditions, including a wopd borer in the axils of the leaves 
identified as the twig borer {Polycaon cmifertus) ; a June beetle {Serica alter^ 
fiata), which injured the foliage at Fillmore; a species of thrips, undoubtedly 
MeUothrips, hmmm^rhoidaUs, which was found infesting the leaves, and the citrus 
mealy hug., , , 

Some insects injurious to the black wattle (Acacia mollissima), 0. 

So. Africa, Dept. Agr. Bui 1 {1918), pp. 62, pis. 21).— A 
, r^rt of the, work ■^tion.for the study, of wettle inwte At Neyf 
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Linseed oil-Bordeanx, B. W. Bergee (Proa Fla, State Sort. Soe., SO (1917) ^ 
pp, 44^47 ), — In search for a mixture which would serve effectively as a fungi- 
cide and insecticide, 3 per cent raw linseed oil was mixed with strong Bordeaux 
(double strength and stronger) by stirring the oil into the Bordeaux. While 
the effect of this mixture on San Jos^ scale, purple scale, and citrus white fly 
on which it was tested has not been definitely determined, the linseed oil was 
found to have great value as a sticker for the Bordeaux, its presence being 
visible for five or six months. The efficiency did not appear to be diminished 
by the addition of the oil. 

White ants as pests in the United States and methods of preventing 
their damage, T. B. Sxyder (U. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers’ Bui. 1037 (1919) ^ pp, 
16, figs, 11 ). — A popular summary of information. 

Entomology, A, W. Moeeilu (Arizona Sta. Rpt. 1917, pp. 4'^2, 473 ). — ^This 
report relates entirely to control work with the differential grasshopper 
(Melanophis differentiaUs), the most destructive species in Arizona, a more 
extended account of which by the author has previously been noted (E. S. R., 
39, p. 359). 

The black fly, W. Newell (Proa Fla. State Sort. Soc.. 31 (1918), pp. 90- 
96). — A discussion of the status of Aleurocantlius imglunii, particularly as re- 
lated to Florida. See also a previous note (B. S. R, 39, p. 864). 

The green soldier bug or pumpkin bug in citrus groves, J. R. Watson 
(Proa Fla. State Sort. Soc., 30 (1917), pp. 34-36 ). — ^The author reports upon the 
results of a test to determine the actual cost of collecting the green soldier 
bug (Sezara viridula), made on a 200-acre grove, and to try out on a large 
scale several different types of nets. The trees in the orchard were 10-year-old 
trees, set 20 by 30 ft., and averaged from 30 to 100 bugs per tree, 97 per 
cent of which were R. viridula. 

It was found that the nets should be at least 3 ft. in diameter and of 
equal depth, having a short handle which extends across the diameter of the 
net to stiffen the rim, which is of telephone wire. One man can manipulate 
the net, although two work to better advantage, one holding the net under a 
limb full of fruit and the other giving the limb a vigorous shake, causing 
the bugs to drop and roll to the bottom of the net. After finishing each 
tree the tip of the net with the contained bugs is dipped into a bucket 
of kerosene, which Iteeps the net constantly wet with the oil. 

It is stated that in the experimental grove it cost between 30 and 75 cts. 
per acre to collect the hugs. Two men working together cover an acre in 
from one to two and one-half hours, depending on the amount of fruit and 
the number of bugs present. The author considers this the most satisfactory 
method of dealing with the green soldier bug thus far devised. Larger nets 
can be used early in the morning, on moonlight nights, and on cold days. 

The grain bug, D. J. Caeeeey and G. W. Baebee (U. S. Dept Agr. Bui 779 
(1919), pp. 35, figs. 13 ). — ^TMs report is based upon observations by the senior 
autlior in 1915 and the junior author in 1916 during a destructive outbreak 
of Ghlorochroa (Pentatoma) sapi in northeastern New Mexico and adjacent 
territdry. 

Since 1911 it has become a serious enemy of wheat and other small grains 
in the intermountain and southwestern States. *^The most important damage 
is caused by the insect piercing the newly-fomed heads of varioils cereals 
and removing the liquid contents, thus preventing the formation of the 
grain or greatly reducing its weight. The reduction in yield from gram-bug 
attack varies from 10 to 50 per cent of the crop, lu extreme ca^s the 
^tire crop may be destroyed. 
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“The cultivation, of large areas formerly devoted to grazing eliminated 
the native food plants of the insect and caused it to attack cultivated 
X)laiits. This change to more succulent food plants, together with the superior 
facilities afforded for hibernation in the cultivated areas, resulted in an 
increase of the pest beyond its former abundance. Wheat, barley, and rye 
are the iireferred food plants among the cultivated crops. The species also 
feeds upon other cereals, and upon alfalfa, cotton, peas, beans, cabbage, 
tomato, and lettuce, in addition to many native plants. The first recorded 
damage occurred in 1903, and since that time destructive outbreaks have 
been reported from most of the States west of the Great Plains area. 
Weather influences and the work of the parasites generally restrict destructive 
outbreaks in each locality to periodic inteiwals of two or three years. 

“Adults emerge from hibernation in the early spring and deposit eggs on 
the material composing the hibernating Quarters. The resulting nymphs 
feed upon tender plants growing in the vicinity. Upon reaching maturity the 
adults migrate to grain fields and feed upon the developing heads. There are 
three distinct generations and sometimes a partial fourth generation annually. 
About 50 days are required to complete the life cycle of each generation. 

“After midsuiimi?er the numbers of the insects are greatly reduced by an egg 
parasite, Telenomus aslimeadi, and by two species of tachinid parasites. Gym- 
nosoma fuliginosa and Ocypterodcs encJienor^ 'which parasitize the adults. Sev- 
eral kinds of predacious enemies contribute to the same result. 

“ Hibernation occurs in the adult stage under weeds or rubbish. No nymphs 
or eggs survive the winter. Severe winters result in the death of a large per- 
centage of hibernating adults and constitute one of the most important fa.ctors 
in restricting destructive outbreaks of the species. During normal winters at 
least 95 per cent of the adults survive when hibernating in protected locations. 

“ The most effective and practical method of control is the destruction of the 
adults while they are concentrated in their winter quarters. This is best accom?- 
plished by plowing under, or burning, all rubbish and weeds, particularly Rus- 
sian thistle, in and about cultivated fields. These control measures should be 
included as a part of the regular farm practice, and any special work required 
may be carried on during the inactive season at a time when the farm labor and 
equipment ordinarily are idle. Trap crops, hand picking, and hopperdozers 
might prove practical in the control of the insect under special conditions.” 

Mve new species of Jassoidea from Honduras (Hemiptera: Hoinoptera), 
R H. Gibson (Froc. Biol Boo. Wash,, 32 (1919), pp. 25-28). 

Combining dormant and first summer spray in apple orchards infested by 
San Jose scale, T. J. Talbekt (Missouri Bta. Bui, 161 (1919), pp, S-15, figs, 3).— 
This is a report of experiments and observations, extending over a period of 
four years, which have shown that the dormant or San Jos6 scale spray con- 
sisting of commercial lime-sulphur testing 33® B. may be applied to apple trees 
at a dilution of 1 : 7 or 1 : 8 after growth starts and until the trees begin to 
bloom without material injury to leaves or flower buds.. When applied after the 
leaves are out and the buds are beginning to show their petals, it takes the place 
of the so-called cluster-bud or first summer spray, thus eliminating the cost of 
labor and materials for one summer application. 

“ Gommercial lime-sulphur when used at a dilution of 1:7 produces more 
huming than when used at a dilution of 1:8, 1:10, or 1:12. As a rule, the 
'weaker the solution the less the burning. The difference in the caustic or burn- 
ing effect, however, has been very slight, especially between the dilution of 1 : 7 
and 1 : 8. A spraying pressure of from 250 to 300 lbs. is much more apt to cause 
Injiiry by burning than a prmure of 200 Ihs. or lessw” 
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Wlien tlie strong spray is applied at the cluster-bncl period, it is very effective 
in killing San Jos^ scale. Tbe bark of the infested trees is left covered with a 
strong spray, and the young scales which are produced later have considerable 
difficulty in finding suitable places to settle down and begin sucking sap. 

The late concentrated spray has also been found to be of great value in con- 
trolling aphids or plant lice, oyster-shed scale, scurfy scale, Forbes scale, spring 
cankerworm-, bud moth, and other sap-sucking and leaf -eating insects, which are 
killed through contact with their bodies. It is said to be effective in controlling 
apple scab, and is believed to be effective against other fungus diseases, such 
as Illinois canker, black rot, etc. 

The fruit worms of the apple in ITova Scotia, G. E. Sanders and A. G. 
Bijstan (Canada Bept. Agr,, Ent, Branch Bill. 17 (1919) ^ pp. 28, jfigs. 9), — This 
is a report of studies of fruit worms, which are a source of an iiimieiise 
amount of damage in Nova Scotia and throughout eastern Canada. The adults 
of nine species were found to feed on apple foliage and fruit, and the adults 
of eight others were taken in apple orchards, though attemi>ts to rear them 
on apple foliage failed. 

Technical descriptions are given of the several stages of the nine species 
treated in this bulletin, namely, Graptolitha hethnnel, O. laticmgrea, G, anten- 
nata, G, georgii, 0. haileyi, Conistra tcallccri, Xylena nupera, X. cineritia, and 
X. curv-mmeula, together with notes on G. ferrealis, G, disposita, G. miimoda, 
G. faghm, G. pexata, G. petulca, G. cinerosa, and G. inncmimata. 

“The fruit worms of the apple are responsible annually for a large amount 
of damage in the apple orchards of Nova Scotia. The injury is effected by the 
larvm eating into the young fruit or the set of the apples, causing about 72 
per cent of the injured fruit to drop, and deforming about 78 per cent of the 
remainder enough to cause it to be degraded to No. 3 and culls. 

“The adults of the fruit worms are strong flying moths which are to be 
found on tlie wing during September, October, April, and May. They deposit 
their eggs on the twigs of the apple during the month of May. These eggs hatch 
about the time the apple buds are beginning to show i>ink. The young larvae 
feed for the first two weeks on apple leaves and ])lossoms and drop to the 
ground very readily when disturbed. After the first two weeks the larvae 
feed more on the fruit of the apple than on the leaves, causing an immense 
amount of injury, as previously indicated. In early July the larvce enter the 
earth to pupate, and form an almost naked pupa 2 or 3 in. below the surface. 
In September and October the adult moths emerge and during the winter 
hibernate under tufts of grass, etc.’^ 

The investigations show an arsenical spray applied immediately before the 
blossoms open to be the most valuable spray in fruit-worm control, vrhile that 
applied immediately after the blossoms fall is the next in value. 

The tea tortrix (Homona coffearia), N. K. Jaedine (Dept. Agr. Ceylon Bui. 
40 (1918), pp. S8, pis. 2, figs. 2). — ^Tlus is a preliminary report of investigations 
durifig the year 1917-18 of M. coffearia, wduch is distributed over the entire 
southern half of the Centi'al Province of Ceylon and is a serious enemy 
of tea. A list is given of the food plants, representing 14 orders, on which 
it has been found to propagate, 

Pseudograsserie, a new disease of caterpillars of the gipsy moth, A. FaIt 
EOT (Compt. Bend. Acad. Sd. IParisJ, 168 (1919), No. 4, PP- 258-289). — ^The author 
describes a disease of the gipsy moth which presents symptoms resembling 
grasserle and flacherie, and to which he gives the name pseudograsserie. The 
gipsy moth was found to he infected by two coccobacilli to which the names 
Bacillus lymantricola adiposus and B. Ipmantriw ^ are given, of which the flvst 
is the cause of ihe disease here considered. The disease was reproduced in 
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caterpillars of Yanessa tirticm, brown-tail motb, and silkworm by inoculation. 
The cultural characteristics of the bacillus are described. 

Reports and papers on malaria contracted in Eng’land in 1917 {RpU. Local 
Govt, Bd, IGt, Brit,}, Fuh, Health and Med, Bubjs., n. aer., No. 119, abridged 
ed. {1918), pp, IX+55, pis. 6). — Included in this report are a paper by A. J. 
Grove on English Mosquitoes (pp. 44-50), tables showing recorded observations 
of anophelines in England (pp. 51-53), and General Abstract from a Report 
to the Army Medical Department on the Mosquito Survey of the Aldershot 
District, by A. G. Parsons (pp. 54, 55). 

The cabbage fiy (Chortophila brassicse) {Meded. BhytopatK Dienst Wagen- 
ingen. No. 8 {1919), pp. 18, pis. S). — ^A report of studies of C. hrasslcce, the in- 
jury which it causes, and control measures employed. 

Etimerus strigatus again, C. L. Metcalf {Ent. News, 30 {1919), No. 6, pp. 
170-174)- — ^The author presents records of the occurrence of the lunate onion 
fly which supplement the paper by Weiss and Nicolay previously noted (E. S. R., 
40, p. 654). 

Protection from the locust borer, P. C. Craighead {U. 8. Dept. Agr. Bui. 787 
{1919), pp. 12, pis. S). — The author reports at length upon investigations which 
have shown it to be pi*actically certain that plantations of the black or yellow 
locust (RoM^iia psetidacacia) can be protected successfully from the locust borer 
{CyUene roHnicd) and grown profitably on a commercial scale if the locusts are 
planted in thick stands or mixed with other trees so as to produce a densely 
shaded condition and natural pruning during the first 10 or 15 years of growth. 
It is said to be very essential that the shade be present after the trees reach 1.5 
to 2 in. in diameter, and that it be continued until they attain 5 or 6 in., after 
wiiicli thinning and pruning can be done with little or no subsequent injury by 
the borers. 

“ That difference in site or locality is not the influencing factor in the growing 
of uninjured trees is evident from the fact that in eveiy locality examined it was 
possible to find examples of borer-free and destroyed trees growing 100 yds. 
apart. It is also evident that goldenrod is not necessarily associated with greater 
damage by the borer, for in the same abandoned field, massed with this plant, 
■were found plats of trees absolutely free from injury and near-by isolated trees 
badly infested. Again, localities wdiere no goldenrod is growdng may have borer- 
infested trees, tire adults feeding on other composites.” 

Among the other recommendations are that locust plantations be gone over 
and the broken-down and infested trees removed and burned during the winter. 
If the cutting out of the infested trees can be done early in November, it is not 
necessary to destroy or burn the wood. 

It has been found that the young borers can be killed readily by the use of 
an arsenical spray, consisting of 0.25 lb. of sodium arsenite or arsenate in 5 gaL 
of water to which 1 qt. of miscible oil is added and agitated thoroughly, applied 
to the bark when the new growth begins to open at the tips of the twigs in the 
spring. Kerosene emulsion may he used in place of the miscible oil to carry the 
arsenical, 1 gal. of the stock solution being added to 0.25 lb. of the arsenical in 4 
gal. . of water. 

The confused flour beetle (Tribolium confusum), R. N. Chapman {RpL 
Bt&tc Bnt Mmn., 17 {1918), pp. 73-94-, figs. 10). — This is a report of work at the 
Minnesota Experiment Station with the confused flour beetle, which has six 
larval instars. The relative infestation of wheat flour and wheat flour substi- 
tutes and their relative susceptibility are considered at length, together with 
measures of control, a discussion of which by the author has been pi*eviously 
' h<^ted'(E^ S, R., 40,pi 59). . 
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SLot-liole borer (Xyleborus fornicatus), E. E. Speyek {Dept, Agr. Ceylon 
But 4^ (1919), pp. 16, pis, B ), — discussion of the treatment of tea prunings 
on estates infested witli the shot-hole borer {X, fomicatus) . 

Eeport of the State apiarist for the year 1917, F. E. Millen {Bpt, State 
Aptarist Iowa, 6 (1917), pp, 89, figs, 12), — ^This consists in large part of the 
proceedings of the sixth annual convention of the Iowa Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Des Moines, December 4 and 5, 1917. Among the papers pre- 
sented are the following: 

The Present and Future of Beekeeping in the United States, by E. E. Boot 
(pp. S1--33) ; The Proper Spacing of Frames, by G. P. Dadant (pp. 37—11) ; A 
New-Old Method of Wintering, by E. E. Boot (pp. 41, 42) ; Painted Non- 
painted Comb Foundation, by J. W. Tinsley (pp. 42-44) ; Points of Interest in 
the Anatomy of the Honeybee, by H. E. Ewing (pp. 44-51) ; Beekeeping in 
War Times, by E, F. Phillips (pp. 51-56), previously noted from another source 
(E. S. E., 39, p. S69) ; The Mechanism which Determines Sex in the Honeybee, 
by H. R. Werner (pp. 56-65) ; The Maintenance of Colonies from the Close of 
the Honey Plow One Year until Its Beginning the Next, by G. S. Demuth (pp. 
65-73; Beekeeping in the South, by P. 0. Pellett (pp. 74-79); Rearing of 
Queens, by E. W. Atkins (pp. 79-82). 

Hosema disease, G. P. White (U, 8, Dept, Agr, But 780 (1919), pp, 69, pis, 
4> fid^^ 7), — This is a detailed report of investigations conducted by the author 
extending over a period of several years. The I'esults, wdiich are presented in 
detail, much of the data being recorded in tabular form, have led to the follow- 
ing summary and conclusions: 

‘‘Nosema disease is an infectious disorder of adult bees caused by Nosema 
apis. The disease is not particularly malignant in character, being in this respect 
more like sacbrood than the foulbroods. Adult workers, drones, and queens are 
susceptible to infection but the brood is not. The infecting agent X, apis is a 
protozoan that attacks the w^alls of the stomach and occasionally those of the 
Malpighian tubules. A colony can be inoculated by feeding it sirup containing 
the crushed stomachs of infected bees. One-tenth of the germs present in a sin- 
gle stomach are sufficient to produce marked infection in a colony. Within a 
week following the inoculation the parasite can be found within the walls of 
the stomach. Before the close of the second week infection can be determined 
by the gross appearance of the organ. The disease can be produced at any sea- 
son of the year by feeding inoculations. Infected bees may be found at all 
seasons of the year, the highest percentage of infection occurring in the spring. 

“Nosema infection among bees occurs at least in Australia, Switzerland, 
Germany, Denmark, England, Canada, and the United States. This distribu- 
tion shows that the occurrence of the disease is not dependent altogether upon 
climatic conditions. The course of the disease is not affected directly by the 
character or quantity of food obtained and used by the bees. A sluggish body 
of water, if near an apiary and used by bees as a water supply, and the robbing 
of diseased colonies, must be considered for the present as two probable sources 
of infection. The transmission of the disease through the medium of flowers 
is not to be feared. The hands and clothing of the apiarist, the tools used 
about an apiary, and winds need not be feared as means by which the disease 
is spread. Hives which have housed infected colonies need not be disinfected, 
and combs from sucb colonies are not a likely means for the transmission of the 
disease. Bees dead of the disease about the apiary are not likely to cause 
infection unless they serve to contaminate the water supply. 

“ N, apis suspended in water is destroyed by heating for 10 minutes at about 
136° P. (58"" C.}, Suspended in honey, N, apis is destroyed by heating at about 
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138°. N. apis^ drying at room and outdoor temperatures, respectively, remained 
virulent for about 2 months, at incubator temperature about 3 weeks, and in 
a refrigerator about 7.5 months. N. apis was destroyed in the presence of 
fermentative processes in a 20 per cent honey solution in 3 days at incubator 
temperature and in 9 days at outdoor temperature. In a 10 per cent sugar 
solution it was destroyed in from 7 to 11 days at room temperature. 2V. apis 
resisted putrefactive processes for 5 days at incubator temperature, for 2 weeks 
at room temperature, and for more than 3 weeks at outdoor temperature. 27. 
apis when dry was destroyed in from 15 to 32 hours by direct exposure to the 
sun’s rays. 27. apis suspended in water was destroyed by exposure to the 
sun’s rays in from 37 to 51 hours. N. apis if suspended in honey and exposed 
to the sun’s rays freguently will be destroyed on account of the temperature 
of .the honey w’hich results from the exposure. 27. apis remained virulent in 
honey for from 2 to 4 months at room temperature. 27. apis in the bodies 
of dead bees ceased to be virulent in 1 week at incubator temperature, in 
4 weeks at room temperature, in 6 weeks at outdoor temperature, and in 
4 months in a refrigerator. 27. apis in the bodies of dead bees lying on the 
soil ceased to be virulent in from 44 to 71 days. 

“ 27. apis is readily destroyed by carbolic acid, a 1 per cent aqueous solution 
destroying it in less than 10 minutes. The time element which hy the experi- 
ments is shown to be sufficient for the destruction of 27. apis should be increased 
somewhat to insure their destruction in practical apiculture. The prognosis 
in Nosema disease varies markedly from excellent, in case of strong colonies 
with a comparatively small percentage of Nosema-infected bees, to very grave, 
in case of weak ones with a high percentage of infected bees. 

“ Prom a technical point of view the results here given must be considered 
as being approximately only. They are, however, in most, instances sufficient 
for practical purposes.” 

The ants of France and Belgium, J. Bondeoit {Ann, 8oe. Mni, France, 87 
{1918), No, 1-2, pp. 1-17 If, figs, 8S). — ^A synopsis of the Formicidfe. 

Notes on some genera and species of chalcid dies belonging to the Aphe- 
lininaa with description of a new species, A. B. Gahan {Proc, V, B. Nat, Mus., 
55 {1919), pp, J^0S-IfO7, figs, 5). — ^Attention is called to the fact that the generic 
name Paraphelinus erected by Perkins is a synonym of Centrodora, Foerster. 
Tnmidiscapus orthopterm reared from the eggs of a locustid deposited in the 
stems of a grass {Andropogon glomeratus) at Titusville, Fla., is described as 
new. 

Additions and corrections to A List of Families and Subfamilies of Ich- 
neumon Flies of the Superfamily Ichneumonoidea (Hymenoptera), H. L. 
ViEBECK {Proc, Biol, Boc, Wash., 32 {1919), p. JfB), — ^Additions and corrections 
to the paper previously noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 65). 

A preliminary report on the Trombidiidse of Minnesota, 0. W. Howaru 
{Rpt, State Bnt, Minn., 17 {1918), pp. 111-lJf^, figs. 92). — This paper includes 
keys to adults and nymphs of species found in Minnesota and to the larvse, and 
descriptions of five species new to science. 

P00BS----OTMAlir NTITEITION. 

Bacteriology and mycology of foods, F. W. Tannee {New York: John Wiley 

Bom, 1919, pp. pU, 9, figs. 88), — ^This volume, which is an outgrowth 

of a course in food microbiology at the University of Illinois, has been de- 
veloped for those who wish to fit themselves for food control work, for food 
chemists, and for students in household science possessing a sufficient funda- 
mental training in chemistry. The plan followed has been to present the 
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methods of analysis along with sufficient discussion on the literature of the 
subject to show the history and derivation of these methods. Material has 
been taken freely from the reported investigations and each chapter com 
tains numerous references to the literature on the subject The subject ma- 
terial is considered under the following heads : 

Bacteriological apparatus ; media and their preparation ; staining technique 
and microscopic methods; classification and description of bacteria; steriliza- 
tion and disinfection ; proteins, carbohydrates, and fats ; yeasts and molds ; in- 
testinal bacteria; bacterial examination of air; water hygiene; milk and milk 
products; bacteriology of eggs; meat and meat products; food preservation; 
and epidemiology. 

The book contains much illustrative material, including eight colored plates 
on the candled and opened appearance of market eggs. 

The relative digestibility of our food materials, M. Rubner {Berlin. Klin. 
WcJmscJir.f 55 (1918), No. ^7, pp. 1113-1119). — ^The author points out certain 
features in the estimation of the nutritive value of foods which in his opinion 
need to be taken into consideration, with consequent revision of values. Among 
the points discussed are the proportion of protein in different nitrogen-con- 
taining substances, the amount of indigestible pentoses and celluloses in carbo- 
hydrates, the relative value and digestibility of mixtures of foods of vegetable 
and animal origin, individual idiosyncrasies, the palatability of foods, and 
satiety. 

Digestibility of our food, M. Rubnee {Umschau, 22 {1918), No. 51, pp. dTi- 
616). — r^sumg of the article noted above. 

Pats and fatty acids as food {Jour. Physiol, 52 (1919), No. 5, pp. 328’S46). — 
Five papers are presented. 

I. Introductory, W. D. Halliburton and D. N. Baton (pp. 328-330). — ^A brief 
outline is given of the purpose of the investigation, which was to determine 
the possibility during the shortage in the supply of fats of utilizing as human 
food the fatty acids obtained from fats in the preparation of glycerol for the 
manufacture of explosives. 

II. Preparations from oils, J. C. Drummond (pp. 330-333). — An investigation 
of various sources of fatty acids led to the conclusion that the most suitable for 
study were those obtained from hardened whale or seal oil, hardened palm or 
palm-kernel oil, and hardened “ soy-cot oil, the latter a mixture of i^alm- 
kernel, soy-bean, and cottonseed oil. An addendum by W. D. Halliburton 
mentions the impurities which may be present in hardened fats, including 
nickel and arsenic, both of which under ordinary conditions are present in >so 
small amounts as to he harmless. 

III. Feeding experiments on man, D. Burns and J. S. Sharpe (pp. 333-339).^ — 
Hardened whale oil and the fatty acids obtained from it were used in compara- 
tive feeding experiments from which the following conclusions wei'e drawn : 

“ The fatty acids of hardened whale oil in amounts of 36 gm. per diem, or 
more than one-third of the usual intake of fat, were as thoroughly digested 
and absorbed as wms the hardened oil from which they were prepared. Their 
administration for a period of six days caused no disturbance in the absorp- 
tion of the other constituents of the food as is indicated by the nitrogen and 
energy balances, nor any other disturbance in health. They may, therefore, be 
used as a source of fat in the diet of man.’’ 

IV. Feeding experiments on animals, J. G. Drummond and W. D, Halli- 
burton (pp, 339-343).— The effect of the three fatty acids on maintenance and 
growth in rats was studied, and the following conclusions were drawn : 

“ There is no toxic action excited by an admixture of from 5 to XO per cent 
fatty acids of the three fats used. The animals on such a diet take their food 
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readily, grow liealthily, and in some cases Mve produced young wliile on the 
diet” 

V. The fat-soki'ble accessory factor, J. O. Drummond (pp. 344-346). — ^Experi- 
ments on rats sliowed that while ordinary whale oil is rich in fat-soluble A, 
the hardening process involving exposure to hydrogen gas at 250° C. for four 
hours or more destroys this factor, as does also heating the oil to 100° or more 
for four hours. In this connection, it is pointed out that margarins made from 
hydrogenated animal fats are of inferior nutritive value through their lack of 
the fat-soluble accessory factor. 

Beport upon the availability of fatty acids as a source of fat in the diet 
of man {London: Food (TFar) Committee, Roy, Soc,, 1918, pp. 11). — This is the 
official report, the details of which are noted above. 

Investigations of the nutritive value of hardened fats, G. A. Pekelhae- 
ING and W. vScHTJT (Pharm. Weelchl., 5$ (1916), No. 26, pp. 769-785, figs. 3). — 
The nutritive value of certain hardened fats, such as are used in the margarin 
Industries of Holland, was studied by feeding experiments with rats, mice, and 
dogs. 

When all of the fat of the diet consisted of the hardened fat, the rats main- 
tained their body weight but did not grow. The mice grew at the customary 
rate, and a dog not only increased in -weight but assimilated by far the largest 
part of the fat introduced into the digestive tract. 

The results obtained on feeding a mixture of lard and hardened cottonseed 
oil indicate that the hardened fat can be utilized better if mixed with natural 
softer fats, as is the case in margarin. 

Beport on a dried meat powder, S, W. CoiE (London: Food (War) Committee, 
Boy. Boc., 1917, pp. 6, figs. 5). — ^The chemical analysis digestibility, and pos- 
sible utilization of a dried meat powder, said to have been obtained by drying 
and grinding the lean meat from Argentine cattle, are reported. The protein 
of the meat had been rendered extremely insoluble by the method of treatment, 
and appeared to be more resistant to artificial digestion than fresh meat but 
to be digested and absorbed by the human body almost as readily as beefsteak. 
Feeding experiments with rats showed that the powder contained a good supply 
of accessory food factors. 

It is suggested that such a product, while not particularly appetizing when 
eaten alone, could be used successfully in soups, croquettes, and sausages. 

The [Jerusalem] artichoke as a source of carbohydrate, F. G. Hopkins 
(London: Food (War) Committee, Boy. Boc., 1918, pp. 2). — As the result of 
digestion experiments in which the relative utilization of diets furnishing 3,000 
calories and containing, respectively, 1 lb. of potatoes and 1 lb. of Jerusalem 
artichokes was determined, the conclusion is drawn that while artichokes are 
probably less well utilized than potatoes they can, when eaten in reasonable 
quantities, replace potatoes or similar carbohydrate mateiial in a satisfactory 
manner. 

The influence of the percentage extraction and of admixture upon yeast 
activity, D, J, Dloxb (London: Food (War) Committee, Roy. Boc., 1918, pp. 2). — ■ 
The admixture of foreign flours with wheat was found not to decrease yeast 
activity, although the addition of corn or barley to wheat flour slightly decreased 
the maximum expansion of the dough. 

Food Surveys (U. B. Dept. Agr., Food Burmys, 2 (1919), No. 27, pp. 8+4) • — ■ 
This number, which is announced as the final issue, reports data as to com- 
mercial stocks of grain, flour, and miscellaneous food products in the United 
States on June 1, 1919. An index to Volumes I and II is included. 

Beport on the food requirements of man and their variations according to 
age, sex, size, and occupation (London: Food (War) Committee, Boy, Boo., 
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191d, pp. 19, flffs. S ). — ^TMs report of the Food (War) Committee of the Royal 
Society IkS a summary of modern conceptions of the food requirements of man 
under different conditions. 

The quantity of fat-soluble vitamins in coconut oil, B. C. P- Jansen 
(Afeded. GeneesJc* Lab, Weltevreden [Dutch East Indies}, 3, Eer, A, pt. 1^2 
{1918), pp. 78-94, f ^ study of the fat-soluble vitamin content of coconut 
oil was made by means of growth experiments with wild house rats, fed upon 
a basal diet of polished rice and the water-soluble extract from rice bran, with 
the addition of equivalent amounts, respectively, of cold-pressed coconut oil, 
olive oil, and ether extract of egg yolk. While growth was satisfactory on the 
diet containing the ether extract of egg yolk, addition of olive or coconut oil 
had no growth-promoting influence, indicating that coconut oil, like olive oil, is 
lacking in the fat-soluble vitamin. 

The author points out a possible connection between the small stature of 
the natives of the Dutch Indies and the use during so many generations of a 
diet poor in vitamins. 

A study of the physiology of endogenous uric acid, H. F. Host (Jour. Biol. 
CJiem., 38 (1919), No. 1, pp. 17-31, figs. 4 ). — ^This report deals -^dth the determi- 
nation of uric acid in the urine and blood in IT subjects, 2 of whom were normal 
■while the remainder were convalescents and patients who had never had symp- 
toms of gout. The nitrogen output wms determined in all cases and the H-ion. 
concentration in four. The experiments are reported in detail for the two 
normal subjects only, but conclusions are drawn on the basis of the results 
obtained with all subjects. 

In none of the 17 subjects was the uric acid output for 24 hours constant. 
With a fixed diet and under similar conditions the output was in most cases 
extremely irregular, showing daily variations up to SO per cent. Even in 
individuals whose output of uric acid was most regular the output was found 
to be dependent on several factors, of which variations in the diet were the most 
important. Beyond a certain minimum a change in the caloric value of the food 
produced a change in the same direction in the uric acid output, the change, 
however, being greater when the amount of calories was varied by means of pro- 
tein than by nitrogen-free foods. With a constant caloric value, the uric acid 
output depended to a certain extent on the food protein. The excretion of 
nitrogen and the H-ion concentration of the urine were without influence, but 
an increase of body temperature was accompanied by a considerable increase 
in the uric acid output. 

The endogenous uric acid output in 24 hours varied between 0.27 and 0.99 
gm. The endogenous uric acid in the blood varied from less than 0.5 to 2.68 gm. 
per 100 cc. of blood, but was in the case of each individual constant within the 
limits of error of the method (10 per cent). 

The author states that definite conclusions regarding synthetic uric acid for- 
mation can not be drawn from these experiments, but that the results indicate 
that a not inconsiderable part of the endogenous uric acid comes from metabo- 
lism in the tissues of the digestive glands. 

Respiratory metabolism investiga-fcions on the question of the formation 
of sugar from proteins and their degradation products, J. M. de Coeeae 
(Biochem. Ztschr., 8& (1918), No. 3-4, P2>- 176-222; abs. in Chem. Ahs., 12 
(1918), No. 22, p. 2S5S ). — The liver of a dog was rendered free from glycogen 
by the administration of peptone, after w^hich the capacity for glycogen forma- 
tion from fats and proteins wns determined by measurement of the respiratory 
quotient with the Jaquet apparatus (E, S. R., 16, p. 287). 

The capacity for forming glycogen from carbohydrates after administration 
of peptone was found to be somewhat diminished but still to exist. On adminis- 
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tering fats exclusively after two clays’ treatment with peptone the respiratory 
quotient in a following period of starvation was the same as that after peptone, 
bnt on administering amino acids or proteins the resulting respiratory quotient 
indicated combustion of carbohydrates, showing that carbohydrates can be 
formed from proteins. Such a formation is thought to take place, however, 
only when carbohydrates are lacking in the organism. 

Observation on hyperglycemia and glycosuria, H. X Hambubgeb {Brit- 
Med, Jour,, No. S036 {1919), pp. 267-271). — From perfusion experiments with 
isolated frog kidneys, the author concludes that the glomerular membrane of 
the kidney has the power of retaining free glucose. This power appears to he 
governed by the influence of the chemical composition of the perfusion liquid 
upon the glomerular epithelium, a definite relation between Oa and K ions 
being necessary. 

This is thought to render needless the conception of a colloidal sugar com- 
pound. (the sucre virtuel” of Lupine). The rentention of glucose is con- 
sidered to be due rather to the structure or configuration of the molecule. 
If there Is hyperglycemia of a certain degree the glomerular epithelium 
weakens and allows glucose to pass through, causing a state of glycosuria. • 

The splitting of neutral salts in contact with colloids with the formation 
of acids and bases, A. Scala {Ann. Ig. ilionie}, 28 {1918), No. 11, pp. 605-619 ). — 
Animal gelatin, agar, siliceous gelatin, and muscular flesh were allowed to 
stand with distilled water for 12 hours, the water drained off and titrated for 
acidify, and the process repeated until the wash water was neutral. The same 
process was repeated after the addition of from 0.5 to 1 gm. of various salts 
to the neutral colloidal material. 

Sodium chlorid and sulphate were found to form with animal and vegetable 
colloids complexes which on hydrolysis formed acids, while the complexes with 
disodium phosphate tended to form alkalis. It is pointed out that these states 
in normal physiological conditions tend to compensate each other, but that in 
pathological conditions one or the other may predominate. The author attributes 
diabetes to excess of alkali and pellagra to excess of add. 

The diagnosis of acidosis, J. J. R. Macleod {Jour, Lah. and Clin. Med., 4 
{1919), No. 6, pp. S15-S29). — This is a review and criticism of the methods at 
present in use for diagnosing acidosis, with many references to the literature 
on the subject. 

A further demonstration of the part played by accessory food factors in. 
the etiology of rickets, E. Mellanbt {Jour. FhysioL, 52 {1919), No. 5, pp. 
LUI, LIT} .—This is a brief report of feeding experiments with puppies to 
show the part played by diet in producing and preventing rickets. The standard 
diet, which is said to produce rickets within six weeks, consisted of separated 
milk (175 to 350 cc.), 70 per cent wheat bread ad libitum, linseed oil (5 to 
10 ec.), yeast (5 to 10 gm.), orange or lemon Jnice 3 cc., and sodium chlorid 
2 gm. The effect of various additions to this diet was as follows : 

Lean meat (10 gra. a day) delayed but did not prevent rickets, the extent 
of the delay depending on the initial weight and rate of growth of the animal. 
An increase in the separated milk to 350 or 400 ce. did not prevent rickets, thus 
excluding the possibility that the calcium intake was deficient. The addition 
of 10 gm. of butter or cod liver oil completely prevented rickets, but the sub- 
stitution of 10 gm. of cottonseed oil, olive oil, or babassu oil for the linseed oil of 
the basal diet did not prevent the disease. 

All vegetable oils were not equally ineffective in preventing rickets. The oils 
tested in order of increasing merit were linseed, babassu, cottonseed, peanut, 
and olive. A hydrogenated fat tested was similar to linseed oil. Suet and 
lard appeared to be effective if a small amount of meat was also eaten. 
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It is pointed out that the results are for the most part in keeping with the 
idea that rickets is a disease primarily due to a deficiency of fat-soluhle A, 
and that substances containing and associated with fat-soluble A appear to be 
particularly concerned in the calcification processes of bones and teeth. 

An experimental investigation on rickets, E. Mellanby {Lancet ILondonl, 
1919f I, No. 11, pp. Jf9'1-Jpl2). — The first of two lectures on rickets delivered at 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England reports in detail the results of the 
investigations noted above. 

The second lecture consists of a general discussion of rickets as a deficiency 
disease. Three difficulties in considering the antirachitic factor and fat- 
soluble A as identical are the relation of rapidity of growth to the develop- 
ment of rickets, the action of meat and meat extracts, and the different effects 
of vegetable oils. The fact that large and rapidly growing puppies require 
more of the antirachitic factor is thought not to be out of keeping with the 
supposition that fat-soluble A and the antirachitic factor are identical if it is 
considered that the function of fat-soluble A in the diet is not so much to 
insure growth as to promote correct growth, in which case the greater the 
amount of growth in any period the greater will be the amount of fat-soluble A 
necessary to keep it along normal lines. The favorable effect of meat and meat 
extracts is thought to be due to their specific dynamic or stimulating action. 
The varying effects of vegetable oils, which have hitherto been considered to be 
quite lacking in fat-soluble A, may be explained on the supposition that 
previous work involving the growth of rats has not furnished a sufficiently 
delicate test for fat-soluble A. The author is of the opinion that the anti- 
rachitic factor and fat-soluble A are identical, or at least that the distribution 
of the two substances is remarkably similar. Some eariler hjq^otheses as to 
the etiology of the disease are cited. in confirmation of this theory. 

In conclusion, the author states that the diet of an infant should include a 
maximum amount of the antirachitic factor. He points out in this connection 
that care should be taken not to include too much of foodstuffs such as bread, 
vegetable oils, proprietary articles, etc., which are lacking in the antirachitic 
factor, as the more of such foodstuffs is eaten the greater is the necessity for 
foods containing this factoi% While emphasizing the importance of milk as an 
antirachitic factor, attention is called, to the probability that the cow fed in 
the stall largely on vegetable oil cake will give a milk deficient in accessory 
food faci:ors and that if a nursing mother’s diet is deficient in the antirachitic 
factor the breast-fed child may develop rickets. 

The cause and prevention of scurvy {London: Food {War) Committee, Moy, 
Boc., 1918, pp. 2). — ^This is a summary of conclusions, drawn chiefly from in- 
^^estigations at the Lister Institute which have been previously noted from 
other sources, as to the cause and prevention of scurvy. It is particularly 
emphasized that in cooking the destruction of antiscorbutic properties depends 
rather upon the time than the temperature employed. 

Trench feet a deficiency disease, L. Bbtjntz and L., Spillman ( Compt. Rend. 
Boc. Biol. [Paris], 82 {1919), No. 1, pp. 8-^10). — ^The authors attempt to prove 
.that trench feet, a disease characterized by polyneuritis of the extremities, is 
caused primarily by a lack of vitamin in the diet, the conditions of trench life 
serving to accentuate the primary neuritic condition. 

Hote on the influence of the rate of cooling on metaholism, L, Hill {Lon- 
don: Food (W«r) Committee, Roy. Boc., 1918, pp. 5, fiys. 2). — ^The author main- 
tains that in most calorimeter experiments sufficient attention has not been 
given to the cooling power of moving air, and presents data from various 
sources illustrating the effect of wind upon metabolism. Bata are given show- 
ing an increase of from 37 'to 65 calories per square meter of surface in the 
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resting metabolism of a young woman exposed to inclement cold wiiicls. A 
calcnlatioii of tlie cooling power on the surface of the check as determined by 
the Kata-thermometer gave results from six to seven times that of the loss 
of body heat, showing that under the conditions of cool moving air the resting 
metabolism is apparently controlled by the surface temperature of the cheek 
and can be calculated by taking the record of the dry Ivata-thermometer cooling 
power an Cl cheek surface temperature. 


AMMAL PUOBTJCTIOH. 

The American Society of Animal Production. — ^Record of proceedings of 
annual meetings, Becember, 1915, and December, 1916 {Arner, Boc> Anim. 
Prod. Proes. 191S-16, pp. 270, fiffs. 30). — This is a combined report published 
December, 1917, of the meetings held, respectively, at Manhattan, Kans., and 
Urbana, 111. Some 27 papers reporting or discussing research are i)rmtecl, to^ 
gether with a report on Methods of Exj^erimentation in Animal Nutrition (px). 
101-111) by a committee composed of H. S. Grindley, W. A. Cocliel, J. M. Ev- 
varcl, D. D. Hall, and lY. A. Carroll. 

The average correlation within subgroups of a population, S., Wkight {Jour. 
Wash. Acad. Sci., 7 (1917), No. 17, pp. 532-537) .—The ‘-‘populations” used in 
breeding experiments and similar investigations are freciuently composed of 
several fairly well differentiated groups, such as families or even breeds. A 
measure of correlation of two characters in the entire population, disregarding 
as far as possible the group differences, is often desired but, as the author points 
out, the ordinary coefficient of correlation does not meet the requirements be- 
cause its magnitude is influenced by heterogeneity in the material, which, more- 
over, can seldom be considered “ normal.” The average of the coefficients of cor- 
relations of the individual groups is suggested as a good approximation to the 
desired measure. If the separate group correlations are not needed for the 
purpose of the experiment or their determination would be statistically worthless 
on account of the small size of the group, the straightforward computation of 
this average involves some very laborious numerical work not otherwise utilized. 
Formulas developed in this paper indicate how the average group correlations 
can be computed from a knowledge of the correlation and standard deviations 
of the two characters in (1) the total population, and (2) the means of the 
groups. In many cases all these statistical constants will have a value in con- 
nection with an investigation apait from this use. 

Further illustrations of the applicability of a coefficient measuring the 
correlation between a variable and the deviation of a dependent variable 
from its probable value, '!. A. Hauris {Genetics, 3 {191S), No. 4, pp. 328-352, 
figs. 6) . — In a previous paper ^ the author pointed out that in studying the inter- 
relations of two variables in which one is a fraction of the other (such as the 
number of fertile eggs laid by a hen and the percentage hatched) the ordinary 
coefficient of correlation does not provide as much useful information as a co- 
efficient showing whether the value of the fraction becomes relatively larger or 
smaller with increasing values of the independent variable. The formulas de- 
rived in the earlier paper are repeated in a form convenient for computation and 
supplementary ones added A number of illustrations of the use of the coef- 
ficient, both with plant and animal material, are given, including problems of 
fertility and fecundity, the proportionality of parts, the relationship between 
chemical data such as total solids and a particular solid constituent, and the 
measurement of difierential viability of zygotic types in a breeding experiment. 


Biometrika, 6 (W9), Ho. 4, pp. 4S8-443. 
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TEe modified Wolff-Lefimann feeding standards, F. B. Mokeiso^t (Amer, 
Soe, Anim. Prod. Proa, 1915, pp. SiSO ). — ^After a discussion of tlie limitations 
of feeding standards and the necessity of modifying the Wolff-Lehmann stand- 
ards, suggested modifications are presented %vhicii have since been embodied in 
Table V of the appendix to Henry and Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding (E. S. K., 
34, p. 261). 

Hitrogenous constituents of feeding stuffs, H., S. Grindlet {Amer. Soc. 
Anim. Prod. Proc. 1916, pp. 133-141). — ^The analytical data on the amino-acid 
content of blood meal, tankage, skim milk, wheat, barley, oats, corn, white soy 
beans, cottonseed meal, and alfalfa hay published by Grindley and Slater 
(E. S. R., 34, p. 412) are reprinted, and a general discussion is given as to the 
value of such determinations in feeding investigations. 

Concerning corn as a source of protein and ash. for growing animals, A. G. 
Hogan (Amer. Soc. Anim. Prod. Proc. 1916, pp. 227-232). — This contribution 
from tbe Kansas Experiment Station presents without essential modifications 
the material in a publication by the author previously noted (E. S. R., 37, 
p. 164), with an added section reporting the observation that a pair of rats 
kept on a ration of corn and ash consistently ate their young (5 litters) until 
the diet was changed. Parturition was difficult during the corn-feeding period. 

ITtilization of apple pomace for animal feeding, G. Warcollier and H^idiard 
(Vie Agr. et Rural e, 8 (1918), No. 1, pp. 11, 12). — Suggestions are given for the 
use in animal feeding of fresh, ensiled, and dried pomace. Proximate analyses 
of four samples of the latter are published. 

[Analyses of] unusual feeding stuffs, A. E., Vinson and C. N. Catlin {Ari- 
zona Bta. Rpt. 1917, pp. 477, 473) . — Proximate analyses are given of samples of 
yucca elata, sword heans (Oanavalia ensiformis), alfalfa hay, alfalfa strawy 
tepary-bean hay, sorghum refuse, milo maize head chop, and wheat bran. The 
protein content of other samples of wheat bran, of shallu whole grain, and of 
cotton-stalk hurds is also noted. 

Weights of typical Shorthorns, ,T, L. Tormey (Rreeder’s GaiS., 75 (1919), No. 
24 , pp* 14 (^ 8 , 14 IO). — A table is presented showing the average weights and the 
range in weights by age groups of breeding animals of the Shorthorn breed 
exhibited at the International Live Stock Expositions of 1908 and 1910. 

Investigations with growing steers, T. L. Haecker (Amur. Boc. Anim. Prod. 
Proc. 1916, pp. 169-173). — In continuation of work at the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station previously mentioned (E. S. R., 32, p. 99) and published else- 
where,^ the author i*eports the individual slaughtering data of 5 calves killed 
at the weight of 100 lbs. and 5 killed at 400 lbs., together with the average 
for each gi'oup of the water, protein, fat, and ash content of the several tissue 
comiwnents of the carcasses. 

More grass to make more beef, F. D. Farrell (BreedePs Gaz., 75 (1919), No. 
15, pp. 841 , 842).-— A consideration of some of the problems of grassland man- 
agement, with particular reference to the native pastures of Kansas. 

The utilization of grain sorghums in meat production, W. A. Cochel (Amer. 
Boc. Anim. Prod. Proc. 1915, pp. 9-14) • — ^The following feeding trials at the 
Kansas Experiment Station are summarized: (1) Experiments in wintering 
beef calves and cows on Kafir corn silage or fodder with a protein supplement, 
reported in Bulletin 198 (E. S. R., 32 , p. 68) ; ( 2 ) a comparison, apparently not 
elsewhere published, of ground corn, ground Kafir corn and hominy feed for 
fattening steers, with sweet sorghum silage as roughage; and (3) the hog- 
feeding tests given in the report of the station for 1915 (B. S. R., 36, p. 167). 

^ Amer. Sac. Anim, Vroa, Broc. 1814 , pp. I 8 - 25 , figs. % 
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The grain sorghums are considered the best feeding stuffs available for tlife 
dry-land farmer. 

[Velvet beans for] beef cattle, G, S. Templeton {Alabmna CoL Sta, Circ. 4(P 
{1919), pp. 25}^ — A cooperative experiment is reported comparing threes 

methods of prep«aring velvet beans for steer feeding. Four lots of 15 steers 
each were fed 117 da.ys beginning December 15, 1917. One lot was giveiL 
cottonseed meal as a check. Sorghum silage was the only roughage fed. 

It is computed that 3.07 lbs. of the beans fed dry in the pod, 2.7 lbs. fed in 
the pod but soaked in water, and 2.16 lbs. of the beans and pods ground into a- 
meal were each equal in feeding value to a pound of cottonseed meal. The 
charge for grinding the beans was $4.50 per ton, but this operation increased the 
profit per head $15.65 over the lot fed the dry beans and $8.60 over the lot fed 
the soaked beans. 

Silage as a factor in beef production, IV. H., Tomhave {Amcr. Soc, Anim. 
Prod; Proc, 1916, pp, 158--164), — ^The author summarizes a series of experiments 
at the Pennsylvania Experiment Station (E. S. B., 24, p. 269; 30, p. 372; 37, 
p. 365), in which various amounts of silage 'were fed to steers, and gives a 
brief account of changes in methods of cattle feeding since 1905 leading to a 
more widespread use of silage. 

Silage for range cattle, B. H. Williams and W. S. Cunningham (Ariisom 
Pta. Rpt 1917, pp, 469, JftO ). — Practical tests at the Cochise and Prescott Dry 
Farms are cited to show that corn and grain sorghum silages are suitable 
feeds to tide cattle over periods of range shortage. “ Since there are large 
areas in dry farming and overflow districts suitable for growing croiis for 
silage, these experiments suggest that stockmen should put forth every possible 
effort to secure good land and raise crops which may be fed the animals during 
short range.” 

Tests of the work oxen . of Horocco at the Moroccan agricultural exhibitioii 
at Casablanca (October, 1918), A. Lekoy {Compt, Rend, Acad. Apr, France, 4 
(19X8), No, pp. 966-969).: — ^The author publishes a table showing for each 
of 14 oxen and 2 zebu crosses the age, the body weight, the height at the 
withers, the maximum force exerted on a dynamometric spring, the maximuoi 
velocity attained without load, and the power available for sustained muscu- 
lar work. The last-named determination is assumed equal to 8.25 per cent 
of the product of the two preceding, following the practice of Ringelman 
(E. S. B., 20, p. 70), whose methods were used throughout 
Forage crops for lambs, L. J. Hoelacher (Breeder's Gars., 75 (1919), No. M, 
pp. 1508, 1610). — ^An experiment at the Kentucky Experiment Station comparing 
rape and blue grass as forage crops for lambs is reported. The hiiiibs were 
allowed to suckle the ewes night and morning, ran on pasture during the clay, 
and received from 0.5 to 0.75 lb. of grain (oats and bran, 2:1) per head daily. 
The test lasted 42 days commencing June 20, 1918. 

The lot of 10 lambs -with access to an acre of blue grass (not previously 
pastured) had an average initial weight of 62.3 lbs., made a daily gain per 
head of 0.3 lb. and consumed 2.2 lbs. of grain per pound of gain. The lot of 
10 iambs with access to an acre of Dwarf Essex rape had an average initial 
ve-eight of 50.4 lbs., gained at the rate of 0.38 lb. per head per day, required 
only 1.8 Iba of grain to make a pound of gain, and were in better marhet 
condition at the end than the other lot. 

/‘During the first two weeks the lambs scarcely touched the rape at all, 
with the result that the lambs on blue grass pasture made practically douWe 
the gains of those On rape, ... By the middle of July the pastures were get- 
ting yery dry. The blue grass was still good, hut it was getting short and 
brown. The rape was turning brown and yellow. At the end of four weoks 
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tiie lambs on rape laad regained all they lost at the beginning and were forging 
ahead. . . . During the fifth week of the test continuous rains fell; the pas- 
tures freshened up greatly and the difference in favor of rape was not so 
marked as it would have been under normal summer conditions.*’ 

There were no cases of bloat. 

Infiuence of strictly vegetable diets on growth and reproduction of swine, 
E. B. Hast and B. V. McCollum {Am^r. Soc, Anim. Prod, Froc, 1915, pp, JfB-SS, 
flffs, 4 )‘ — ^This paper gives the details of an investigation previously noted 
(B. g. R., S5, p. 563). Microphotographs are reproduced of sections of the 
spinal cord of a normal and of a grain-fed pig. The spinal cord of the latter 
showed a marked edematous condition wdth the motor cells noticeably con- 
stricted. 

Alfalfa pasture for hogs, R. H., Williams and W. S. Cunningham {Arizona 
Sta. Rpt, 1917, pp. 4^6, — ^Two lots of five Duroc- Jersey pigs were fed a 

daily ration of from 2 to 3 lbs. of rolled barley and 6 lbs. of skim milk per 
100 lbs. live weights, for 12 weeks. One lot had access to a small alfalfa 
pasture and gained 433 lbs. during the period. The other received no forage 
and gained 373 lbs. The former lot consumed 80.5 lbs. more barley and 108 
lbs. more milk and showed much more finish. 

Another test with two pigs on alfalfa pasture without other feed is cited, 
in which the respective gains were only 6 and 7 lbs. during 8 weeks, while litter 
mates fed grain and pasture gained 40 lbs. each. 

[Dry lot finishing of hogs following peanut pasture], G. S. Templeton 
(AlaMma Cot Sta. Cire. 4^ (1919), p. M ), — Seventy hogs were grazed for 8 
weeks on peanut pasture. They were then divided into two lots, one of 40 
head being continued on peanut pasture for another period of 6 weeks, and 
a second of 30 head being fed in a dry lot on corn and tankage in a self-feeder. 
At the close of the 0 weeks’ period they were marketed. The lot fed 14 
weeks on peanuts were classified by the packer’s expert as oily, and sold for 
15 cts. per pound. Those finished in the dry lot were classified as medium 
soft and sold for 15.5 cts. 

Cottonseed meal as a feed for hogs, J. O. Burns (Amer. Boe, Anim, Prod, 
Froc. 1915, pp. 15-20). — ^A 96-day feeding experiment during the winter of 
1914r~15 at the Texas Experiment Station is reported, in which cottonseed 
meal was used as a supplement to milo maize chop in fattening 110-lb. hogs. 

It was found that untreated cottonseed meal -in amounts sufficient to balance 
the ration (1 part in 7) gave results equal to fermented cottonseed meal 
(1 part in 7, and 1 part in 4) previously found satisfactory (E. S. R., 18, 
p. 667), and to un fermented meal (1 part in 4) treated with ferrous sulphate 
solution as recommended by the North Carolina Experiment Station (E. S. R., 
31, p. 578). The average daily gains per head varied from 1.24 to 1.26 lbs. in 
the different cottonseed meal lots, while in the check lot which received no 
supplement it was only 0.65 lb. There were no fatalities, but the lot fed the 
heavy ration of fermented cottonseed did not eat well toward the end. 

It is pointed out that cottonseed meal is ordinarily one of the cheapest 
sources of protein at the command of the southern hog raiser, and its use 
should not be abandoned because heavy or prolonged feeding is injurious. “ It 
would not be advisable to feed more than one-half pound of meal per 100 lbs. 
of live weight per day to any class of hogs for a very long period, and if 
continuous meal feeding is practiced it would be well not to feed over 0.35 
lb., or 10 per cent of the whole ration when hogs are on full feed.” 

Southern pork production, P. Y. Ewing (New YorJc: Orange^ Jud^ Oo., 1M8, 
pp. ^X+285, figs. 57).— The topics customarily found in manuals of s^ine hus- 
138958®— 19 6 
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bandry are discussed in this volume, including breeds, judging and fitting 
for the sliow ring, diseases, and the utilization of pork and pork products. In 
the sections on feeding, management, and marketing, and in the introductory 
discussion of economic aspects, the .problems and practices peculiar to the 
Southern States are given particular attention and are contrasted with corn 
belt conditions. 

Horse management, B. W. Clark: {Colo, Agr, OoL, E^ct, Seri\ L aor., No. 
(i,9i8), pp. figs. U). — ^Information is assembled concerning draft 
horses, particularly with reference to the selection of stallions and the care 
of colts. 

Poultry feeds and feeding, G.. Bobestson (Canada Expt. Farms^ Bui. 91 
(1918), pp. SI, figs. 13). — ^This manual deals with the feeding of domestic fowl, 
turkeys, ducks, and geese. A paragraph is devoted to each of the common 
poultry feeds, and a compilation of the chemical composition and digestibility 
of various feeding stuffs is tabulated. Designs for hoppers and feeding troughs 
are Included. 

Outline of object and plan of the Nebraska national egg-laying contest 
(Nebraska Sta. Ciro. 7 (1919), pp. 4). — ^This is an announcement of a S-year 
egg-laying and breeding contest beginning November 1, 1919. 

Final report on the fourth poultry egg-laying trials, 1915-16 (PouUrp 
Competition Mo. [Harper Adams Agr. Co?.], 1 (1915-16), No. 10, pp. 1-82, pi. 1, 
figs. S). — In a continuation of reports previously noted (E. S. B., 33, p, 572; 
38, p. 72), of the egg-laying contests held at Newport, Shropshire, by the Harper 
Adams Agricultural College, this article gives a final summary of the fourth 
1-year contest and a report of the first year of a 2-year contest Becords of 
separate |)ens by 4-week periods, and the total record of each individual entrant 
are published. The 4- week records of individuals are to be found in the preced- 
ing numbers of this periodical, which is almost exclusively devoted to statistical 
matter connected with the competitions. 

A study of the relations of -winter production to the year’s record based on 
the data accumulated is included. 

[Beport of the fifth, poultry egg-laying trials 1916—17] (Poultry Competi- 
tion Mo, [Harper Adams Agr. CoL], 2 (1916-17), No. 12, pp. S-2S).— This is a 
less complete report than the preceding, giving the second year’s records hy 
pens of the 2-year contest and the year’s records of individual pullets. The 
records by periods of four weeks are published in the other numbers of the 
volume. 

Sixth poultry egg-laying competition extending over t-welve months, 
1917-18 (Utility Poultry Jour. [Harper Adams Agr. Col.1, S (1917-^18), No. 12, 
pp. 1-2S, pU. 2, fig. 1). — A. report similar to the above of the sixth contest at the 
Harper Adams College, As before, the individual records by 4-weeks periods 
are published in the earlier numbers of this volume. 

The following body measurements are recorded for about 160 birds, classi- 
fied according to egg record : (1) The base of the neck to the oil gland, (2) the 
breadth of the hack, “ taken between the inside of the fingers when spanning 
between the depressions on the hips,” (3) the length of the keel, (4) the dis- 
tance from the hind end of tlie keel to the pelvic bones, (5) the distance be- 
tween the pelvic bones, and (6) the girth of the position of measurement 2, 
with the legs directed backward. Measurement 4 is held to be most indicative 
otlaying ^capacity. ■ ' . 

Egg-laying at HawkesTbury Agricultural College, sixteenth yearns re- 
sults, 1917-l;8,-Hv,F. WUiiTOBEAn and X Haulington (Agr. Cm. N. 8. Woles, 
29 (1918), No. figs, 8 1 also in fDept. Agr. N.B. Wales Fatiner^s 
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But 118 (1918), pp. 24, figs. 8). — ^Tliis is a discussion of tiie New Sontli Wales 
contest concluded Marcli 31, 1918. Monthly individual egg records are tabulated 
of 420 pullets and 120 second-year hens. The production of the latter as pullets 
is also given. The report of the previous contest has been noted (E. S. R., 38, 
p. 72). 

[Reports on the fifth, sixth, and seventh Victorian egg-laying competi- 
tions, 1915—16 and 1917—18], A. Hart {Jour. Dept. Agr. Victoria, 14 {1916), 
No. 6, pp. S29~S40, figs. 8; 15 (1911), No. 6, pp. 821-832, figs. 7; 16 (1918), No. 6, 
pp. 321-328, figs. 8). — Continuing previous summaries (E, S. B., 33, p. 673) 
these reports discuss the results of the egg-laying contests held annually at 
Burnley, Victoria, beginning April 15. The seventh contest was closed after 11 
months, while the others continued a full year. Tables give the monthly egg 
I’ecords for each pen of six birds and the breed averages. Individual records 
of 136 pullets by months are tabulated in tbe seventh report. 

Report of an investigation as to cause of death of chicks in shell in arti- 
ficial incubation, H. B. Aebuckus {Jour. Elisha Mitchell Bet Boc., 34 {1918), 
No. 3, pp. 141-146^ pt 1). — The author states that under the standard condi- 
tions of artificial incubation generally considered essential for a good hatch 
most deaths in the shell occur after the eighteenth day. The oxygen content 
of the incubator air at this stage was found to be reduced. The percentage 
of fertile eggs hatched was increased by introducing a current of oxygen into 
the incubator during the last few days of incubation. 

DAIRY FARMING— DAIRYIN&. 

Alfalfa as a sole feed for dairy cattle, F. W. Woll {Jour. Dairy Bci., 1 
(1918), No. 6, pp. 4k'^-461)^ — ^Lactation and other records are reported of 6 
heifers of tbe California Experiment Station herd put on an exclusive ration 
of alfalfa hay (following methods used by dairymen in western irrigated 
districts) several months before freshening and continued on alfalfa for 
upward of 3 years. Similar records are presented for comparison of 6 heifers 
of like age and breeding fed a mixed ration of alfalfa hay, silage, and various 
concentrates (mainly rolled barley, dried beet pulp, coconut meal, and wheat 
bran). Records of 6 first lactations and 3 second lactations are available In 
each group. 

During the first lactation the alfalfa-fed heifers averaged 5,743 lbs, of 
milk and 204.2 lbs. of butter fat, while the group on mixed rations produced 
7,359 lbs. of milk and 297.1 lbs. of fat. The milk records of the second lac- 
tation averaged 6,372 and 7,420 lbs. and the butter-fat records 285.8 and 
351.5 lbs., respectively. Under average California market prices from 1910 
to 1916 the mixed ration cost about 50 per cent more than the alfalfa ration. 

Six body dimensions of the heifers were measured, and the averages and 
the average increases of each lot are presented. “ While the evidence can not 
be considered conclusive, the tendency is toward a slightly larger body devel- 
opment of the animals on the mixed rations than of those on alfalfa only.” 

The relation of alfalfa feeding to abortion is discussed, but the small 
amount of new data is not thought to require modification of conclusions 
previously noted from the same station (E. S. B., 34, p. 269). 

Alfalfa hay v. alfalfa hay and silage for dairy cows, B„ H. Williams and 
W. S. Cunningham {Arizona Bta. Rpt. 1917, pp. 468, 469).— Two lots compris- 
ing 4 and 3 cows, respectively, were fed alternately by the reversal methbd 
during two 3-week periods on the following rations: (1) Alfalfa hay 20 lbs., 
qorn silage 35 lbs., and (2) alfalfa hay 30 lbs. The average daily yields during 
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the feeding of the first ration were 24.27 Ihs. of milh and 0.881 lb. of butter 
fat ; during the feeding of the second ration 24.72 lbs. of milk and 0,846 lb. of 
butter fat. The two rations are thus considered of equal feeding value, and 
it is pointed out that with alfalfa hay at $20 and corn silage at $6 per ton 
each costs abont the same. 

It is stated that Arizona dairymen are heginning to make more extensive 
use of silage. 

The mineral metabolism of the milch cow [I, II, III], E. B. Fobbes (Amer. 
Soc. Anim, Frod. Froc, 1915j pp. 1--8; 1916, pp. 117-125; Jour, Dairy Bci., 2 
(1919), No, 1, pp, 9-18), — ^These three papers are extensive extracts from the 
three bulletins of the same title issued by the Ohio Station (E. S. R., 40, 
p. 373). 

Fifth annual report of the International Association of Dairy and Btilk 
Inspectors, I, G., Weld (Ann, Ept. Internat, Assoc, Dairy and Millc Insp., 5 
(1916), pp, 319, pis, 2, figs. S). — ^Besides a nnmber of papers read at the annual 
convention at Springfield, Mass., in October, 1916, this publication contains the 
following committee reports: On dairy-farm inspection, by C. B. Lane, J. A. 
Oamble, and H. A. Harding (pp. 45-53) ; on city milk-plant inspection, by H. E. 
Bowman, ¥. H. Bothell, and W, P. Palmer (pp. 54-59) ; on legislation and 
legal limits for the control of milk and cream, by J. S. Abbott, J. O. Jordan, 
and G. B. Taylor, with the assistance of H. S. Bailey (pp. 6(L-70) ; and on 
methods of appointment of dairy and milk inspectors and their compensation, 
by B. Kelly, W. S. Gimper, and G. S. Hine (pp. 181-188), previously noted 
from another source (E. S. R., 36, p. 774). 

The Report of the Committee on Statistics of IMilk and Cream Regulations 
of the Official Dairy Instructors* Association, by I. C. Weld, B. H. Farrington, 
J. A. Gamble, H. E, Boss, and R. O. Potts, of which an extract has been noted 
(E. S. R., 36, p. 874) and which was read by request before the convention, 
is also printed (pp, 71-125). 

The following papers have been noted from other sources or are based upon 
discussions previously noted : Relation of the Fat in IMilk to the Solids-not-fat, 
by L. P. Browm and O. V. Ekroth (pp. 126-133) (E. S. R., 37, p. 113) ; Chemical 
Quality of New York City Milk, by the same authors (pp. 134-140) (B. S. R., 
37, p, 175) ; The Sterilization of Dairy Utensils on the Farm and a Demonstra- 
tion of a New Steam Sterilizer, by G. B. Taylor (pp. 200-206) (E. S. R., 35, 
p. 677 ; 36, p. 663) ; and The Reliability and Significance of the Bacteriological 
Analysis of Milk, by H. W. Conn (pp. 207-227) (E, S. R., 36, p. 775). 

Sixth annual report of the International Association of Dairy and Milk 
Inspectors, I. C. Weld (Ann, Bpt. hiiernat. Assoc. Dairy and Milh Imp,, 6 
(1917), pp, 282), — ^The papers read at the annual convention held in Washing- 
ton, D. O., in October, 1917, are printed, as well as the reports of committees, 
including the following: On dairy-farm inspection, by J. A. Gamble (pp. 40-47) ; 
on methods of bacterial analyses of milk and milk products and the Interpreta- 
tion of results, by G. E* Bolling (pp. 85-88) ; on rules and regulations neces- 
sary for securing a clean and safe milk supply, by E. Kelly (pp. 106-111), also 
published elsewhere;^ and on the care of milk in transportation, by J. O. 

^ Jordan ,(pp. : 114^121 ), ^ 

Seyenth annual report of the International Association of Dairy and Milk 
Inspectors, I. O. 'Wmm (Ann, Upt, Internat, Assoc. Dairy and Milh Insp., 7 
pp- ^>.^Thls publication covers the proceedings of the convention at 
Chicago, in December, 1918. Among the committee reports presented are the 
following: On €c®t of dairy and milk inaction, by H. Lloyd (pp. 42-47) ; on 

^ Jour. Dairy SeL, 1 (1917), No. 4, pp. 356-360. 
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legislation affecting milk and milk products, by X O. Jordan (pp. 71-73) ; on 
metliods of bacterial analyses of milk and milk products and tbe interpretation 
of results, by G. B. Taylor (pp. 115-117) ; and on organization of milk control, 
by W. H. Price (pp. 214-223). 

A number of papers are also printed. 

MacMne v. band millnng, F. T,. BiDDEun {Michigan Sta, Quart, But, 1 
{1919), No. PP- 1^4 )- — ^Tbe following is a summary of data assembled 
from 93 farms in the condensery districts of Michigan as to the comparative 
labor cost of machine and hand milking; 

Lator used in machine and in hand milking. 





Labor per cow per year. 

Labor per 100 lbs. of 
milk. 

Methods of milking and herd sizes 
included. 

Num- 
ber of 
herds. 

Cows 

per 

herd. 

Milk- 

ing. 

1 Care of 
milk 
and 
uten- 
sils. 

Total. 

Milk- 

ing. 

Care of 
milk 
and 
uten- 
sils. 

Total, 

Machine— all herds 

51 

18.2 

Bmrs. 

57.9 

Hours. ' 
13.4 1 

Hours. 

71.3 

Hours. 

0.91 

Hours. 

0.21 

Hours. 

1.12 

Maclxme-lSorfewer cows 

17 

13.1 

65.2 

14.7 ! 

79.9 

.99 

.22 

1.21 

Machine— more than 15 cows 

34 

20.8 

55.6 

13.0 i 

68.6 

.88 

.21 1 

1.09 

Hand— all herds 

42 

13.6 

89.2 

11.2 

100.4 

1.26 

.16 

1.42 


“Less difference would probably be found where market milk was being 
produced, as the higher requirements specified for milk used for such purposes 
would necessitate greater attention to the care and cleaning of the milk ma- 
chines.” 

Safe milk for the small town, K. E. Mmim {Pub. Health Rpts. lU. j8.], SS 
{1918), No. 50, pp. 221S-2217 ). — ^The plans of Tarboro, N, O., to maintain a 
municipal pasteurizer and to distribute all the milk (about 400 qt. a day) sold 
in the town are outlined. A note added to the paper states that the pasteurizing 
plant was placed in operation October 1, 1918. The town will refuse to buy 
milk not produced under satisfactory sanitary conditions. 

The test of the ordinance authorizing the town to engage in the milk business 
is appended. 

Questions concerning the control of a city milk supply answered, B. S. 
Bkeed {New YorJc State Sta. Bui. 456 {1918), pp. 3-10 ). — Information concern- 
ing the milk supply of Geneva, N. Y., is furnished by the answers to a series of 
18 questions. The topics inciude the measures taken to guard against sophisti- 
cation and contamination, prices and the basis of payment, pasteurization, and 
the efiaciency of inspection. Through a cooperative arrangement members of the 
station staff exercise supervision over the milk supply of the city, 

Qbservations ©u the washing of milk cans, B. O. Webstee {Ann. Mpt. Inter- 
naf. Assoc. Dairy and MilJc Insp., 6 {1917), pp. 54-66; also in Jour. Dairy S<n*> 
2 {1919), No. 1, pp. 50-59 ). — ^This paper presents a portion of the data collected 
by the Bureau of Chemistry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture in the 
course of an investigation under the Food and Drugs Act of the milk suK>ly 
of a iarge%iiddle western city. The methods and equipment used by 32 dealers 
in washing cans are noted. Eight washed by pouring washing solutions from 
ope can to the next Only one used hot water, and tw^o clean water for 
ing. The cans were steamed in 23 dairies* but in no case was the 
effective. Three had what was considered a complete equipment, a tank iyilih 
mechanical brush, rinsing tank, steam jet, and air blast 
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A pliysical and bacteriological inspection of 184 empty cans as returned to tbe 
shippers during June and July is summarized. The odor of 14 was classified 
as sour and of 83 as foul. Over 42 per cent, if used without further rinsing^ 
would have added from 500,000 to 4,332,000 bacteria to each cubic centimeter 
of milk. It is pointed out that milk: produced under very insanitary conditions 
seldom has an initial bacterial content in excess of 20,000. Prompt drying of 
the cans after washing is considered the most urgent reform. 

The proper methods of caring for milk cans are outlined. 

Befrigeration on southern dairy farms, J. T. Boweh {Board^s Dairyman, 57 
(1919), No, 10, pp, 489-4^1, figs, 5), — ^This is a discussion by the author of Bul- 
letin 98 of the U. S. Department of Agriculture (E. S. R., 31, p. 575), based 
upon the section on cooling milk on the farm in that publication, but consider- 
ably augmented. Data are furnished as to the cost of operating (luarter-ton 
and half-ton refrigerating machines under different precooling temperatures. 
In the Southern States, where ice is scarce, it is held that refrigeration would 
eliminate the principal hot-weather difficulties in the care of milk. By pre- 
cooling the milk with spring or well water and by storing up refrigeration it is 
possible to make a small machine provide refrigeration for a comparatively 
large herd. 

A study of the alkali-forming bacteria found in milk, S. H. Ayees, P. Rijpp, 
and W. T. Johnson, jb. {U. S, Dept. Agr, Bill, 782 {1919), pp. 89, figs. 2 ). — ^The 
authors, working in the laboratories of the Dairy Division, have investigated 
the occurrence and activities of the group of alkali-forming bacteria, limiting 
that term to nonpeptonizing types capable of rendering milk alkaline. An in- 
tensive study was made of 68 cultures isolated mostly from market milk, a 
few being obtained from ice cream. Both bacilli and cocci were included. The 
organisms grew best at temperatures between 20 and 30° G, and had thermal 
death points ranging from 60 to 65.5° when heated in milk tubes for 30 minutes. 
No spores were observed. 

Record is made of the ability of each culture to ferment ethyl, propyl, and 
amyl alcohols, dextrose, 22 different organic acid salts, and urea, the results 
being given in terms of pH values except in the case of the alcohols. State- 
ments are also made with respect to several other substances. Synthetic 
media were used, nitrogen being supplied by sodium ammonium phosphate with 
the test substance furnishing the carbon. Dextrose and galactose were fer- 
mented readily, lactose and saccharose by a few cultures, and raffinose not at 
all. The monatomic alcohols were fermented by more cultures than were 
mannlte and glycerin. Study of the organic acid data indicates that the 
carboxyl radical does not serve as a source of carbon for these organisms. 
Carbon was most easily obtained from the methyl group. It is held that the 
characteristic reaction produced by these bacteria in fresh milk is due to the 
oxidation of the citric acid salts present to alkaline carbonates. 

The alkali-forming bacteria (as defined) are considered to be primarily soil 
organisms. They were present in numerous samples of soil, in water, on -the 
hands of farm laborers, in unsterilized milk utensils, and in small numbers in 
cow feces. An arbitrary classification based on the substances fermented is 
proposed, 

A comparison of bacteria coTints in whole and skim milk, separator and. 
centrifu^ cream, R. W. Lamson (Jour, Dairy Sd,, f (1918) ^ No.% pp. 498- 
507). — The author claims that many of the published statements as to the bac- 
terial content of cream are based upon laboratory centrifuging of milk in 
fiasks, and records the results of 10 experiments conducted by the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the TJ. S. Department of Agriculture in which it was possible 
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to compare the bacterial counts of separator skim milk, separator cream, 
centrifuge skim milk, and centrifuge cream with the, counts of the whole milk 
sample from which they were derived. Most of the samples were analyzed 
independently by more than one bacteriologist and each observer’s results are 
tabulated. 

Averaging the separate observations on each sample, it was found that in 
3 cases the separator skim milk and in 6 cases the separator cream showed a 
higher count than the whole milk. In only one case was a count of centrifuge 
skim milk higher than whole milk, but centrifugally separated cream in every 
case was higher. “ These results for separator cream are in quite close agree- 
ment with the findings of other investigators who actually worked on separator 
cream. The results obtained on centrifuge cream are also very similar to 
those reported by other writers on this class of product.” 

No close relation was found between the bacterial count of the cream and 
the percentage of butter fat. 

On the basis of these results and of observations made in New England 
creameries in the summer of 1917, the author advocates the same bacteriological 
standard for cream as for market whole milk. 

The influence of the separator upon distribution of bacteria in milk and 
cream, L, D. Bushnell and O. W. Hunteb {Trans. Kans. Acad. Bci.^ BS {19X6- 
11) f pp, 61-69 ), — Observations made at the Kansas Experiment Station on a 
number of milk samples are summarized. 

The number of organisms revealed by agar plates in 23 tests of good market 
milk averaged for whole milk 80,000, skim milk 107,500, cream 101,100, and 
bowl sediment (per gram) 399,800. The cream in each case was added to 
skim milk and the mixtures showed an average count of 157,900. The in- 
creased counts are attributed to the breaking up of clumps. Fifty-five tests 
were made on a lower grade milk hauled from distant farms and showed 
similar results; the bowl sediment was not examined in these cases. 

The amount of butter fat seemed to have no effect on the distribution of 
bacteria between cream and milk. Considerable differences were found be- 
tween different separators, between different runs of the same separator, and 
even between different samples of the same milk drawn from the separator 
spouts during the same run. 

The microbial flora of graded cream, 0« W. Huntee and L. B. BtrsHNELL 
{Trans, Kans, Acad, Bd., 28 {1916-11), pp, 69-16 ). — Observations from the 
Kansas Experiment Station are reported showing that the grading of cream 
by flavor and odor was more satisfactory than grading by acidity in dis- 
criminating between cream high in lactic acid bacteria and cream whose 
microbial flora consisted, predominantly, of organisms harmful or not usefo! 
in butter making. 

Sweet cream butter, H. A. Benbixen {Board * s Dairyman, 51 (1919), No. 10, p, 
499, fig. 1 , — ^The author recites the success of a cooperative creamery in Iowa 
in producing sweet cream butter for the U. S, Navy, and predicts that this 
type of butter will be increasingly in demand because of its keeping qualities. 

VETEKDTARY MEDICIIE. 

Pyotherapy, H. Yelu {Bev. G4n. Mid. Vit., 28 (1919), No. SSO, pp, 297-$ll ). — 
This is a general review and discussion of the literature on the subject, in- 
cluding a comparison of the methods employed by different workers In the 
preparation and use of pyovaccines and the results and mod© of action of 
pyotherapy. A bibliography of 26 titles is appended. 
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Behavior of bacteria toward arsenic^ H. H. Green and N. H., Kestele {So. 
African Jour, Soi,^ 15 (1919), No. 5, pp. S69S74 )^ — This is a preliminary report 
of an exaiiiination of arsenic-resistant bacteria in soil, air, feces, and cattle 
dips. 

Besistaiit types were found to be infrequent in soil and air hut fairly fre- 
quent in feces, about 10 per cent of the bacterial count of fresh stable manure 
being moderately tolerant and 1 per cent highly tolerant to arsenic. In ar- 
senical dipping tanks an automatic enriching of resistant fecal bacteria and 
suppression of sensitive forms apparently take place. 

Variations in tolerance of different bacteria for arsenic were found to be 
very marked. Certain groups, notably the “ suhtilis group, were very sensi- 
tive, while others, notably the “putidum’^ group, %ere very resistant. The 
colon-typhoid group, while sensitive as a family, contained one or two resistant 
members. 

Of the 12 or more arsenic-resistant species examined, only two showed any 
chemical activity toward arsenic, namely B. arsenoxijdans which oxidizes 
arsenite to arsenate and B. arsenreducens which reduces arsenate to arsenite. 
No relationship was discovered between arsenate reduction and nitrate re- 
duction. 

The Wright and Carrel methods of treating wounds, Van Waiaenbabl 
(Ann. MH. Yit., 64 (1919), No. 3-4, pp. 86-93 ). — The Wright and Carrel meth- 
ods of treating wounds are discussed with particular reference to their ap- 
plicability in veterinary practice. The Wright method is thought to have no 
practical application in veterinary medicine, but the Carrel method with certain 
modifications is considered excellent for the treatment of fistulous withers, boils, 
S5movitis, and other lesions. 

It is recommended that the Carrel tubes in contact with the wound be kept in 
place by a gauze compress soaked in Dakin’s solution, and that 10 cc. of the 
solution be introduced into the tubes every two hours by means of a simple 
syringe. The wound and its surroundings should be washed every day with a 
liquid soap (sodium oleate) , diluted with a little hot water and then with etheiv 
The progress of the treatment should be controlled every two days by a bac- 
teriological examination of the secretions, and the wound closed wiien sterile or 
when it no longer contains Bacillus streptococcus or B. perfringens. The pres- 
ence of staphylococci is thought not to contraindicate the closing of the wound. 

Experimental researches on antistreptococcic immunity, S. Vinavbr and 
V, Ebasey (Compt. Rend. Soe. Biol. [Paris'], 82 {1919), No. 17, pp. 606-608).-^ 
The authors report the succesful immunization of horses by means of a single 
relatively large dose of a living 24-hour culture in ascitic bouillon of a human 
strain of streptococci virulent for mice. The serum from an animal thus im- 
munized is said to be superior to that obtained by fractional immunization over 
a period of several months, showing after 15 days very active preventive proper- 
ties not only against the particular strain used for immunization but also 
against other strains of streptococci. 

The intravenous injection of as much as one liter of the living culture is said 
to provoke no greater thermal reaction, but at the same time no better results, 
than a much smaller dose. 

Complement inactivation by bacteria, H. Bitz and H. Sachs (ZtscJir. Im- 
munMtsf. M. Ther., I, Orig., 36 {1917), No. 5, pp. 483-503) .—ThQ results 
are reported ol a study of complement, inactivation by suspensions of Bacillus 
proMgiosm.- ■ ■ 

It was found that suspensions of this bacillus exerted an anticompleinentary 
action on guinea pig serum when warm but only to a small degree in the cold 
<3,), The action, which required contact with the serum for some little 
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time, was within certain limits proportional to the amount of serum. The action 
was prevented by the action of acids and alkalis. 

Attention is called to the resemblance between the anticomplementary action 
of bacillary suspensions and that of cobra poisoning, and the possible nature of 
the action is discussed. 

A method for the preparation of prophylactic and autogenous lipovaccines, 
E. C. Rosenow and A. E. Osterbebg {Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 7S (1919), Wo. 2, 
pp. 87-91^ figs. S ). — The method, which is described in detail, for the prepara- 
ration of large quantities of specific oil vaccines and for smaller amounts of 
autogenous lipovaccines, is said to eliminate the chief difficolty encountered in 
the usual preparation of lipovaccines, namely, a successful drying of the bac- 
teria. This is accomplished by removing the water by distillation in vacuo 
from a water-bacterial-oil emulsion. It Is said to prevent clumping of the 
bacteria and to obviate the necessity of grinding the resulting product. 

In the application of this method to the preparation of autogenous lipovac- 
cines the common 6-oz. nursing bottle is used as a culture flask, centrifuge tube, 
and vacuum flask. The bacteria are grown in 150 cc. of glucose broth for 24 
hours, centrifugalized, the supernatant clear broth decanted, and the sediment 
suspended in 10 cc. of a 1,5 per cent solution of purified cresol in water or salt 
solution. After standing at a temperature of 37® C. for from 2 to 15 hours, or 
until found to be sterile, the suspension is centrifugalized, the supernatant 
fluid is decanted, 6 cc. of cottonseed oil containing 2 per cent anhydrous lanolin 
and a number of sterile glass beads or steel shot are added, and the mixture is 
emulsified by shaking for a short time. The water is then removed very readily 
from the mixture by applying the vacuum and Immersing the bottom of the 
bottle in water heated to 60° until bubbling ceases and the mixture becomes 
clear. The clearing usually takes place in from 20 minutes to 1 hour. 

The method is said to give perfectly even homogeneous suspensions with 
various species of bacteria. 

Experiments on the effect of agglutinins, B. Fujimoto (Jour. Immunol., 4 
( 1919 ), No. S, pp. 67-76 ). — The agglutinin obtained by immunizing rabbits with 
Bacillus coU was used to determine whether agglutinins have any influence on 
the glycolytic action of bacteria, on the permeability of bacteria and red blood 
corpuscles for glucose solution, and. on the resistance of red blood corpuscles for 
salt solution. The results obtained are summarized as follows : 

“The glycolytic action of the living B. coU may be markedly weakened by 
agglutinin. The agglutinin is able so to change the cell membrane of the 
bacteria that their endoenzym can permeate it* Neither agglutinin nor hemag- 
glutinin alters the permeability of bacteria and red blood corpuscles for glucose. 
The resistance of the red blood corpuscles to hypotonic solutions is slightly de- 
creased by agglutinin or hemolysin.” 

A method for the production of a homogenous suspension of Bacillus an- 
thracis to be used in agglutination reactions, A. Noble {Jour. Immunol., 4 
{1919), No. 3, pp. 105-109). — ^A satisfactory suspension of B. anthrads for ag- 
glutination reactions has been prepared as follows: 

Four strains of B. anthracis were transplanted daily for ten days on plain 
agar and incubated at 42.5° C. until a sporeless and very vigorous growth was 
obtained. Each strain was then planted on plain agar in quart flasks and In- 
cubated for 12 hours at 42.5°. The growths were washed ofl in physiologic 
salt solution containing 0.5 per cent formalin (about 100 cc. to a flask), and 
the suspensions shaken in a mechanical shaker for 48 hours. After standih^ 
for several days and being tested for sterility, equal parts of' each-suspifeni^i#''' 
were mixed in a cylinder, shaken for 24 hours, and allowed to stand'bter' higfet." 
The upper portion, containing a homogeneous suspension, was fllterM 
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times tliroiigli four tliieknesses of sterile cheesecloth. The suspension was then 
(liluted with physiologic salt solution plus 0,5 per cent formalin to a density 
corresponding to a suspension of R. typhosus containing 2,000,000 bacteria per 
cubic centimeter. 

The suspension thus prepai'ed is said to be perfectly homogeneous and to 
show no spontaneous agglutination. By means of it antianthrnx sera from 13 
horses have given agglutination titers of from 1 in 6,400 to 1 in 20,000, as against 
titers of from 1 in 80 to 1 in 200 in normal horses. In the absence of a satis- 
factory animal-protection test or method of complement fixation, the agglutina- 
tion test is considered to be practicable as a method for standardizing anti- 
anthrax serum. 

Vaccination against anthrax in Brazil, A.. Moses {Rev. 'Vet. e Zooteeh., 9 
{1919), Vo. 1, pp. 3-10 ). — ^Three vaccines used in Brazil against anthrax are 
described. 

The first consists of a culture in 2 per cent peptone solution of anthrax 
bacilli attenuated by heating for 12 days at a temperature of 42® 0. It is 
used for bovines in a single dose of 2 cc., corresponding to eight times the 
dose formerly used according to the classic method of Pasteur in two inocula- 
tions at 15 days’ intervals. The best results for other animals have been 
obtained by using 1 cc. for horses, donkeys, and hogs, and 0.5 cc. for calves 
and sheep. The second vaccine is prepared in a similar manner with slight 
variations, and is used in doses of 2 cc. for adult animals indiscriminately. 
The third is a spore vaccine prepared by growing on a solid culture medium 
at 85 to 37® for several days a mixture of different strains of anthrax bacilli 
of attenuated virulence. An emulsion of this culture rich in spores is prepared 
in appropriate solution and heated at 60® for several hours. It is used in 
doses of from 0.5 to 1 cc,, the dose being repeated 10 times. 

The first vaccine, which is in use officially by the Brazilian Department of 
Agriculture, is considered the most satisfactory and is said to have better 
keeping qualities than the Pasteur vaccine. 

Inoculation as a prophylactic measure against foot-and-mouth disease, 
D. Lxjteaeio (Off. Internat. Myg. Ruh. [Paris], Bui. Mens., 11 {1919), Ro. 3,.,pp. 
260-^72 ). — summary is reported of the results of an extensive investigation 
conducted during 1914-1917 by a special commission in Italy for the purpose of 
developing possible means of immunization against foot-and-mouth disease. 

The method of immunization proposed by O. Terni consists of reenforcing 
and prolonging by successive inoculations of specially prepared foot-and-mouth 
virus the immunity already acquired by a natural or artificial attack of the 
disease. Under these conditions the inoculation of virus causes a rise in tem- 
perature but with no internal manifestations of the disease. In general, after 
three inoculations an active hyperimmunity against the natural infection is 
produced which lasts through the entire period of use of the dairy cows. 

For intravenous use the committee recommends a first inoculation of from 
25 to 50 cc. of hyperimmiinized blood of either young or adult animals, fol- 
lowed 4 or 5 days later by a similar inoculation with the addition of 25 cc. 
of a 1 per cent solution of filtered virus, or 50 cc. of blood of a fixed virulence. 
This is followed in from 8 to 10 days by a similar inoculation. E'er subcutaneous 
use the same inoculation is employed, with the exception that the dose of 
hyperimmunized blood is doubled. 

Investigations conducted by G. Oosco, with the collaboration of Aguzzi, 
showed that both the red corpuscles and the serum of the blood of animals with 
foot-and-mouth disease are virulent during the period of the fever, and that 
the red corpuscles efter repeated washings with sterile physiologic solution 
ow the di^ase in cows when inoculated subcutaneously, even in 
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as small doses as 1 ce. The intravenous injection of vixmlent blood obtained 
from producing animals after a series of passages and a minimum period of 
incubation of about 70 hours did not result in the development of the disease, 
provided the dose did not exceed about 30 cc. 

The treatment recommended as a result of this study is a series of three 
intravenous injections of virulent blood in doses of 25, 30, and 45 cc., respec- 
tively. The first hioculation is said to be followed an hour or two later by a 
rise in temperature, which persists for 8 or 10 hours. The fever is less marked 
after the second and often insignificant after the third inoculation. A period 
of 10 days should elapse bet’ween successive inoculations. A case is reported 
of the successful immunization of two cows by this method. 

Researches on ulcerous lymphangitis, R. Yan Saceghem {Ann. MM. Yit,, 
{1919), Yo. pp. SO-SS ). — ^The author has used with success for the treat- 
ment of ulcerous lymphangitis in its early stages subcutaneous inoculation of a 
pure cniltiire of the bacilli of Preisz-Nocard. It is emphasized that this treat- 
ment should be begun as early as possible in the disease, before sensitization 
to the bacilli has taken place and extensive lesions have been produced. 

Treatment of ulcerous lymphangitis, R. Yan Saceghem {Ann. MM. V{’t., 64 
{1919), No. 3-4i PP- 83-86). — ^The method noted above is being employed to im- 
munize against future attacks horses which have been cured of ulcerous lym- 
phangitis. 

A progress report on Sarcocystis tenella. — II, Seasonal infection, J. W. 
Scott {W'Mo^nmff Sta. Rpt. 1918, pp. 95 - 116 ). — ^This continuation of earlier work 
(E. S. R., 34, p. 65S) has been noted from another source (E. S. R., 40, p. 585). 

RTIRAL EIfGIirEERI¥G. 

Irrigation investigations, G. E. P. Smith and A. L. Engee {Arhona Sta. Rpt. 
1917, pp. 481-491, figs. 2). — In continuing the irrigation investigations (E. S., R., 
39, p. 792), in the Casa Grande Yalley, measurements of seepage losses have not 
confirmed those of the previous year, but water table fluctuations, inciuding the 
special observations in the vicinity of active pumping plantts, have confirmed 
results previously reported. 

Deep %veli drilling in the Lower Gila Yalley, in w'hich the depth of drilling 
W'US increased, has revealed an extensive aggregate potential water supply, 
which is considered important from the standpoint of further development but 
is thought to be confined to the bottom lands. Evaporation studies made in 
three localities of widely different climatic conditions but under approximately 
similar soil conditions showed in all three locations a close agreement bet^weeh 
temperature and evaporation, which is, however, modified by wind movement. 

Reduced to the lowest terms, the evaporation-rate depends upon temperature 
and the vapor pressure directly at the water surface.*’ 

An investigation of machine-made c*ement pipe for use in irrigation lines leads 
to the conclusion “that pipe-making by machinery is entirely practical, that 
the pipe is much superior in quality to handmade cement pipe and that the cost 
is less. . . , For the larger laterals and main canals cement lining is the best 
method of improvement. Careful estimates show that by lining the canals of 
the Salt River Valley enough water wdll be saved to permit an inei’ease of 25 
per cent in, the project area.” ' ^ 

A tabular summary of the station pumping plants is given. 

' The Tempe drainage ditch, A. E. Vinson and C, N. 'Oatexn {Arizona Sta. Rpt. 
1917, pp. 474-4'^5}. — ^Analyses of samples of water' from the Tempe 'drainage 
ditch are reported. ■ ' ‘ 
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Willie tlie ditch was completed early in 1917 and the season was very dry, 
great dnctnations in the composition of the drainage water are noticeable. 
** March 9 the water, which had hitherto been hard, was alkaline, containiiig 
3.4 parts per 100,000 of black alkali ; but the following month, April 10, it was 
again found to be as hard as it had been the previous November. The analysis 
made in February seems to indicate that the permanent hardness of the water 
was decreasing at that time. During the summer months the hardness remained 
fairly constant, but increased three or four fold in September, then became 
neutral In October and again strongly black alkaline in December, which is the 
last analysis available. 

*‘The total solids dissolved in the water and the chlorids showed similar 
fluctuations. September 15 both total solids and chlorid reached a maximum, 
but dropxied abruptly to about one-half that amount in October. This period 
of high solids and chlorids was accompanied by very high permanent hardness. 
In November and December the temporary hardness (‘lime’) increased to 
double the average for the other months of the year, which had been nearly 
uniform. ... 

“ The present fluctuations . . . are probably due to changes in the amount of 
seepage from various areas according to the amount of irrigation, and also to 
overflow reaching the ditch which wwld tend to dilute the usual seepage flow. 
At no time has the drainage water been entirely satisfactory for irrigating 
purposes on account of its high salt content.” 

Public Roads (l\ Dept. Agr., Piihllc Roads, 1 (1919), Fos. 11, pp, 40, figs. 
2S; 12. pp. 41 figs. 25; 2 (1919), Nos. 13, pp. 36, figs. 20; 14, pp. 40 , figs. 29).— 
These numbers of this periodical contain miscellaneous notes and the following 
articles : 

No. 11. — ^New Roads Official Named ; The Engineer in Road Work, by B. 
Wiley ; Typical Specifications ; New Regulations for Vouchers for All Federal- 
Aid Projects; 6,146,617 motor vehicles in V S., by A. P. Anderson (see p, SS3) ; 
Building an Arizona Ih'oject; Bureau of Public Roads in the War; Federal- 
Aid State Maps; Pennsylvania Sees End of Mud Age, by W. G. Sproul; Use of 
Calcium Chlorid as Dust Preventive for Gravel Roads, by W. L. Ulrich ; Use 
of Sand Clay from Salt Plats in Surfacing Texas Roads, by R, H. Phillips ; Use 
of Uabor-Savlng Devices in Concrete Road Construction, by D. I. Hewes ; The 
Master Record of Federal Aid; February Federal-Aid Allowances^ and Tests 
of Road Building Rock in 1918. 

No . Some Reasons for Success and Failure of Bituminous Macadam, by 
F. 0. Plllsbnry ; Water and the Subgrade, by J. L. Harrison ; Convenient Project 
Record ; Report on Rural Concrete Roads ; Notes and Suggestions for Inspec- 
tors on the Construction of Concrete Pavements ; Memorandum on Construction 
of 'Concrete Roads, by L. I. Hewes; Federal- Aid Record Shows Big Road- 
Building Program ; Thickness of Concrete Slabs, by A. T. Goldbeck (see p- 381) ; 
and 'Determining Sizes' of Culverts, by O,. Grover (see p. 381). 

' No . 1 $. — Colorado’s First Federal-Aid Road, by 0. E. Learned ; Mountain 
Highway Recoimaissaneev by T*' A., Bedford; April Federal-Aid Projects Exceed 
Prions R^ecords ; Life’s 'Pathway, by A. D. Williams ; Arizona One of the 
Pioneer States, tO', Utilize', Conviet Labor on Its Roads and Bridges, by'B. M. 
Atwood ; B'hlldi'Og Oklahoma 'State Roads With Convict Labor, by H. G. Smith ; 
Florida Has EUcient 'State Convict Road Force, Plans to Use It on Higher 
of Construetion, by W. F.;, 'Cocke; Maryland’s Governor Believes Work- on 
MmM m line with Ideas of Proi^r Treatment of Convicts, by E. ^0, Harrington ; 
Illinois Uses Convicts in Preparing Material, by 0. Older,; Louisiana Finds 
"Work of Comicts Satisfactory, Cost of Construction Less' Than' With Free 
'lAfeor, by D. Buie ; Experience Gained on Rhode Island Roads Makes Ex-convicts 
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Available for Work after Kelease, by I. W, Patterson ; New Jersey Maintains 
Three Convict Road Gamps, Plans to Expand System That Has Shown Value, 
by W. G. Thompson ; Good Results With Convict Labor in Wyoming, by Z, E. 
Sevison; Convict Labor on the Mountain Roads of Utah Proves a Notable 
Success in Heavy Construction, by I. R. Browning; Convict Work on Roads 
of Idaho Could be Made Profitable to State and Beneficial to the Men, by H. C. 
Allen ; and Nebraska Experiment Produces Good Results, by G. E. Johnson. 

Wo. Uf , — Secretary Houston Discusses Federal Road Commission Bill; Dela- 
wai'e's Federal- Aid Work, by A. R. Losh; Suggestions for Contractors on Con- 
crete Road Construction, by O. E. Learned ; 11,326 Miles of Federal- Aid Roads 
in Approved Projects; Bonding New Cement-Mortar and Concrete to Old in 
Tests, by W. E. Rosengarten ( see p. SS2 ) ; Road Making at Front in France, by 
F. G. Eason ; and The Commercial Sizes of Crushed Stone Aggregates, by P. H. 
Jackson and C. W. Hitman (see p. 382). 

Determining sizes of culverts, O. L. Oeovee (U. S. Dept, Agr,^ FuUie Roads, 
1 (1919), Wo. 12, pp. 39-44 )^ — ^Tables and formulas showing the practices of 
some of the State highway commissions and railroads on the determining of 
drainage areas and waterway areas are compiled in convenient form and 
accompanied by brief discussions. 

Thickness of concrete slabs, A. T. Goldbeck (TJ. S. Dept. Agr., FuUic Roads, 
1 {1919), Wo. 12, pp. 34-38, figs. 7). — This is a report on pressure measurements 
made under a concrete road to discover how the road slab is stressed directly 
under the wheels of heavy trucks. The road surfacing was 18 ft. wide, 8 in. 
thick at the center, and 6 in. thick at the sides, and consisted of 1 : 11 : 3 gravel 
concrete having a crushing strength of 3,190 lbs. per square inch. The soil 
of the subgrade consisted of sticky clay, which, when wet, has very little 
bearing value, A class B standard army truck loaded with 5 tons of sand 
'was used, and the load on the front axle was 5,000 lbs. and on the rear axle 
17,000 Ihs. 

It is tentatively concluded that a concrete road slab under the action of 
traffic or under the influence of frost and different percentages of moisture in 
the subgrade is continually bending, so that the reaction pressures between 
the subgrade and slab are neither constant nor uniform in intensity. The 
reaction pressures due to heavy wheel loads were found to be a maximum 
directly under the loads and vanished to zero in a comparatively small radius, 
partially depending upon the intensity of the load. 

heavy wheel load is distributed over a larger radius than a light wheel 
load. For this particular subgrade a load of 8,500 lbs. has a radius of dis- 
tribution of pre.ssure of about 6 ft., most of the pressure, however, being 
exerted ovei* a radius of about 4 ft. As the concrete slab recovers from its 
deflection after the passage of a load more readily than the soft subgrade, 
there is a tendency for the continual deflection of the slab to produce areas 
having very little or no beai'ing. . . . 

**As nearly as can be estimated from the results of this test, the tensile 
stress in an S-in. concrete slab directly undet an 8,500-lb. wheel load at rest 
on the road is only 34 lbs. per square inch when the slab is well supported on 
the subgracle. As the modulus of rupture of 1 : 1| : 3 concrete Is about 600 lbs. 
per square inch, this pavement should be able to withstand considerable impact 
before cracking. Should the concrete arch over very soft spots, so that there 
is no support directly under the load, the tensile stress may become very high. 
Such a condition arises when the sides of the slab are raised by frost action 
or possibly when the subgrade is worked any from under the slab by con- 
tinual deflection. It is probable that the tensile stress which results in the slab 
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directly iimler tlie lieavy wheel loads is never very great as long as the slab 
rests on the snbgrade, and it is unlikely that the slab design would ever be 
controlled by this stress.” 

The commercial sizes of crushed stone aggregates, P. H. Jackson and 0. W. 
Mitman (17. S. Dept. Agr.f PuMic Roads, 2 {1919), No. llf, pp. 35-40). — survey 
of the present i^ractice in the States of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, and Georgia, for the purpose of securing data to be used in the 
development of a system of standard sizes and uniform nomenclature of crushed 
stone products, is reported. The results confirm the conclusions of a rei:>ort pre- 
viously noted (E. S. K., 39, p. 494), and it is concluded that the necessity for 
standardizing stone sizes has been demonstrated. 

Bonding new cement-mortar and concrete to old in tests, W. E. Bosen- 
GAETEN (Jj. S. Dept. Ag}\, Public Roads, 2 {1919), No. 14, pp> 26-34, figs. 5). — 
The results of an extensive series of tests conducted in the Bureau of Public 
Roads to obtain definite data on the relative value of various methods of in- 
creasing the strength of bond between new and old cement mortar and con- 
crete are reported. These tests included “ (1) tests on the bond strength in 
tension of a 1:2 mortar in the form of the standard tension briquette, (2) 
tests on the bond strength in cross bending of a 1 : § : concrete in 4 by 4 by 
14 in, prisms bonded to concrete slabs, (3) tests on the bond strength in shear 
of a 1 : 1 : 1| concrete in specimens in the form of S-in. diameter cylindrical 
disks, 2 in. high, [and] (4) tests on the permeability or water- tightness of 
the Joints formed by various bonding methods. The same specimens were 
used in this series as in the shear tests.” The following results were 
reached regarding the tensile strength of bonds: 

It was found that the ability of fresh mortar to adhere to older material 
decreased rapidly as the old set up. Where the older material had set for 
24 hours before adding the fresh, the bonding strength wms but 44 per cent 
of that of monolithic construction. Further aging of the old mortar caused 
a slight decrease in the bonding ability, w’hich at 7 days was 39 per cent of 
the original and at 28 days was reduced to 35.5 per cent. 

It was possible, however, to increase the bond by treating the old surface, 
either by roughing with a steel tool, or by applying dilute hydrochloric acid 
of 1 : 10 strength. Roughing the surface increased the strength of bond 20 
per cent and the acid treatment increased it 13 per cent, except where the old 
concrete had aged seven clays, in which case there appeared an unexplainable 
detriment to the bond, due to the acid treatment. Combining both roughening 
and acid treatment gave but a slightly greater bonding ability than either by 
itself. 

The application x>f a thin layer of cement butter as a bonding medium had a 
decided effect in increasing the adhesive strength. Twenty-five per cent in- 
crease in strength was developed by this method, and 28 per cent if the butter 
layer was allowed to stand one hour prior to adding the fresh mortar. Hard 
tamping of the new mortar, against the old increased the strength of bond about 
Sper cent. . . 

The broken surface showed. a greater bond strength than 'either the plain 
molded , or natural surface, but' roughing of the two latter placed them on 
a par with .the broken surface. The ability to bond to the molded and natural 
surfe'ce appeared about equal, although surfaces molded against forms, showed 
a ,di^rea,se In strength as the age of the old concrete increased. 

With reference to cross-bending strength, it was found that by careful 
treatment new concrete can be made to adhere to old with a strength equal 
to €» per cent of monolithic concrete- . If no special treatment . other than 
<aeaning is given the old concrete, a bond strength of but 20' per cent of the 
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moBolitliic concrete is developed. Roughening of the old concrete or treatment 
with dilute hydrochloric acid increased the bond strength by 20 per cent, as 
did also a bonding medium of a thin layer of neat cement butter. Tamping the 
fresh concrete hard against the old concrete increased the bond strength 5 
per cent. 

With reference to shearing strength, it was found that the strength of a 
joint was greatly increased by treatment of the surface of the old concrete. 
It was further found that there was no danger of leakage at a joint made In 
concrete of a mixture as rich as 1 : f : under pressures up to 40 lbs. per 

square inch when the surface of the old concrete had been treated. 

The results of tests by others, bearing on the subject, are also reviewed. 

[A total of 6,146,617 motor vehicles in the United States], A. P. Andebson 
(U. S. Dept. Agr., Puhlic Roads, 1 {1910), No. 11, pp. 8-id, fig. 1). — Data are 
given covering registrations, licenses, and revenues in the United States dur- 
ing the calendar year 1918. 

A total of 6,140,617 motor cars and commercial vehicles and 240.564 motor- 
cycles were registered in 1918 in the 48 States and the District of Columbia. 
Registrations and license fees, including chauffeurs, operators, and dealers, 
amounted to a total of $51,477,416.61. These figures do not include about 
107,000 automobiles and motor trucks manufactured for the Government 
during the year. As compared with 1917 the data for 1918 represent an in- 
crease of 19 per cent in the number of cars and 27 per cent in revenues. 

Motor transportation for rural districts, J. H. Collins (U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Bui. 770 {1919), pp. figs. 5). — This bulletin reports in general the results of 
preliminary studies of rural motor routes established, or in process of estab- 
lishment, with the purpose to call to the attention of operators and prospective 
operators those features of the industry which apparently are not understood 
or appreciated. 

It was found that there are five general classes engaged in rural hauling 
on a schedule basis as follows: (1) The farmer who hauls for his neighbor 
or for the community as well as for himself, (2) the regular local truck oper- 
ator with limited capital, whose income is derived largely from the business, (3) 
local automobile or truck agencies operating as a side-line, (4) city transfer 
companies, and (5) large corporations operating a fleet of trucks and com- 
manding considerable capital. It was found that the four important factors 
which must be considered by the beginner in the field of rural motor transporta- 
tion are (1) the volume of farm products produced along the contemplated 
route, (2) the volume of miscellaneous hauling which can be secured to supple- 
ment regular loads, (3) competition with other carriers, and (4) the character 
of the highways. “Above all, attention should be concentrated on the problem 
of arranging for loads so that there is a profitable load on all trucks when- 
ever they are operated.” It is stated that in considering competition particular 
attention should be given to rates, schedules, and delivery arrangements. Good 
roads are considered a prerequisite to successful motor truck operation. 

With reference to certain operating costs, it was found that the gasoline 
mileage for trucks of different sizes showed a very wide range under varying 
conditions. Data from about 60 typical motor routes showed from 5 to 9 miles per 
gallon of gasoline for 2-ton trucks, 4 to 6 miles for 3-ton tracks, and 3 to 5 miles 
for 5-ton tracks. Drivers’ wages varied from $2.75 to $7.50 a day. Deprecia- 
tion was estimated by operators at from 20 to 33^ per cent of the cost of the track 
annually. The annual average interest on the investment was calculated by 
A4-1 OXB 

the following formula : average yearly interest In this formiia 

A represents the estimated life of the track in years under actual b^^ratiDEg 
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conditions, B represents the original investment, and C represents the rate of 
interest, Amiiial costs for repairs ranged from about $100 to as high as $800 
or $900. Where trucks were kept in a constant state of repair the annual 
repair charge was relatively small. For solid tires it was found that this 
cost ranged from 1 to 4 cts. per mile. It was found that the solid tire is more 
commonly used because it is more adaptable and cheaper than the pneumatic, 
does not suffer from blow-outs or puncture, and stands up well on bad roads 
and under very heavy loads. 

Numerous other suggestions and information are given covering cost- 
accounting, delivery methods, collection and delivery arrangements, etc. A 
standard bill of lading, a driver’s daily report card, and insurance provisions 
covering shipments are suggested. 

It is concluded that the chief factor limiting development in the field of rural 
motor hauling is the cost of operation as compared with that of railroads, 
electric lines, and boat lines. The limiting factor , second in importance is 
considered to he the condition of average country highways. Financial re- 
sponsibility is considered the limitation third in importance. It is generally 
concluded that under proper conditions, and whei'e a fair knowledge of the 
limitations and difficulties obtains, motor truck transportation premises to play 
an important rfile in rural districts. 

The farm tractor in the Dakotas, A. F. Yeekes and L. M. Ohubch (17. B, 
Dept* Agr.^ Farmers^ But 1035 (1919), pp. S^Z ). — ^This reports data obtained from 
over SOD tractor owners in North and South Dakota, based on operating results 
during the fall of 1917 and spring and fall of 1918. 

It was found that the principal disadvantage of the tractor in the Dakotas 
lies in its inability to do satisfactory work under moist soil conditions. Diffi- 
culty of efficient operation was the next disadvantage. 

Of the farmers reporting, 44 per cent were able to increase the farm acreage. 
Over half of those reporting owned 3-plow machines, the remainder being 
about evenly distributed among the 2-plow, 4-plow, and larger sizes. After 
using these tractors nearly the same percentage recommended the 3-plow 
tractors as owned them, 80 per cent recommended the 4-plow tractor, and only 
5 per cent recommended the 2-plow tractor. The minimum number of acres on 
which the 2, 3, or 4-plow outfits were profitable were 185, 225, and 314 acres, 
respectively. 

The tractors were used an average of 50 days annually, about 40 days on 
home work and 10 days on custom work. The number of days the tractor was 
used on home work increased rapidly wdth the size of farm, and the number 
of days on custom work decreased gradually. 

The average quantity of fuel consumed per acre in plowing was 21 gal. 
The fuel cost per acre for plowing averaged about 38 cts. for kerosene and 69 
cts. for gasoline. The average cost per acre for plowing for fuel, oil, and 
grease was about 78.5 cts. where gasoline was used and 49 eta where kero- 
sene was used. The cosh for repairs for 2, 3, and 4-plow outfits averaged 15, 
l3, and 11 cts. per acre plowed, respectively, and the corresponding average 
depreciation, assuming a 9-year life for a tractor, was estimated at 41, 36.5, and 
Slf cts. The cost per acre for man labor at $4 per day for the 2, 3, and 4-plow 
outfits averaged ©.5^ 47, 'and 36| cts., respectively, and interest at 6 per cent 
averaged^ 11, 10, and 8.5 cts„ re^)eetively, per, acre plowed. The total approxi- 
ma'te cost of plovidng 'an 'acre, using kerosene for fuel, averaged $1.80, $1.56, 
and'$l.SS for the '2, 3, and '4-plow outfits, respectively, and where gasoline' was 
used for fheV 12.09,, $1.85, and $1.67.. Ho,rses .were, displaced^ on only '.about 
57 per cent of the' farins\where' tractors were used, and' where no increases was 
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made in the farm acreage, and amounted to an average of slightly less than 
4 horses displaced on each farm by the purchase of the tractor. 

Poultry buildings: Laying and breeding houses, H, K. Lewis and W. C. 
Thompson {New Jersey Stas* Bui* 325 {1911), pp. 5-102, figs. 57 ). — ^TMs bul- 
letin is the first of a series of four which deal with the construction and 
equipment of buildings in general demand for use in poultry farming. This 
number deals with laying and breeding houses. 

The first part of the bulletiu is devoted to a theoretical discussion of the 
principles governing the design and construction of poultry houses. 

The second part reports the results of a two-season study of the cost 
and winter and summer temperature and humidity of six different types 
of poultry houses, Type-.T house is 20 ft. deep and 40 ft. long and is some- 
what similar in design to the type known as the Wood’s fresh-air house. 
The roof construction is of the half-monitor type, with an entire glass front 
in the peak. The front is entirely open from 2 ft. above the ground upward, 
the opening being covered with inch wire. Type-K house is of half-monitor 
construction, somewhat similar to J except that it is elevated about 2 it. 
from the ground. The dimensions are 16 by 40 ft. Type-L house, known 
as the New Jersey multiple unit house, is 20 by 40 ft. in dimension and 
houses 200 birds. The house has concrete foundation walls and is of the 
*’ shed-roof type. Tj^pe-M house is a shed-roof type, 16 by 40 ft, and built 
entii'ely of hollow building tile stuccoed with cement plaster on the outside 
and heavily whitewashed on the inside. Type-R house is a shed-i*oof type, 
built entirely of lumber, cheapness being a primary object. It is 36 ft long 
by 14 ft. deep. The cost per bird was 77 cts. Type-P house represents a 
48-ft. section of a 144-ft. laying house and is divided into four pens by 
16 ft. It is a shed-roof type of frame construction and has a hinged clapboard 
on the outside of the back wall for ventilation. A concrete floor and foun- 
dation was built on deep cinders. With reference to cost, the cheapest house 
was the R type, 77 cts. per bird (not including labor), followed in order by 
the L, J, P, K, and M types, with 88 cts., $1.08, $1.12, $1.24, and $1.44. 

The temperature studies led to the conclusion that in order to be efficient 
the average poultry house should be warmer than the outside normal tempera- 
ture during the winter and cooler than the outside normal temperature during 
the summer, “These differences in temperature should be much greater on 
the plus side during the winter than is shown on the minus side during the 
summer. The use of solid glass sash in the poultry house with no adequate 
means of continuous ventilation is conducive to frozen combs and cold. 
An increase in height of the poultry house not only makes the construction 
more costly, but is apt to make the house colder in winter by increasing 
the exposed wall area, thus making possible more radiation. Tlie figures 
show that a house with some muslin and some glass, of the shed-roof type, 
with provision for ventilation, is the house which more nearly fulfills the 
above requirements.” During the winter the P type of house was the warmest, 
followed in order by the L, M, J, R, and K types. The K type was excep- 
tionally cold. During the summer period the R type was the coolest, followed 
in order by the M and L types. 4 

The moisture studies showed the L type to be the driest house, followed 
closely by the J type. The type-K house was found to be the dampest 
With reference to sunlight it was found that “ a shed-roof house from 16 
to 20 ft. deep, with openings in the front wall i*anging from 2 ft above the 
ground to 7 ft., is a most excellent arrangement. These openings, distlfib- 
hted almost continually along the front, were found to provide the most 
138958"— 19 7 
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complete and uniform distribution of sunlight, type house L being excep- 
tionally well planned with reference to the total amount of sunlight secured 
on the floor at one time, and also with reference to the large area of floor space 
which was bathed in sunlight sometime during the clay.” 

A consideration of relative total efficiency of the types “shows that the 
houses stand in the following order, L, H, J, P, M, and K ; that is, type house 
L, considered from the standpoint of low cost, warmth in winter, coolness in 
summer, and dryness, %vas the most efficient type. Type houses M and 1\, 
the former of hollow-tile construction and the latter elevated, with an entire 
glass front, are not desirable types.” 

The third part of the bulletin discusses in considerable detail a number 
of different standard types of poultry houses which have been tested out at 
the station. A bibliography is appended. 

ETJEAL ECOEOILICS. 

Beport of .committee appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture to consider 
the subject of farm organization as one of the divisions of research work of 
the proposed Bureau of Farm Management and Farm Economics (U. S. Dept 
fl-Srr., Off, Bee, Circ. 1S5 {1919), pp. 12. — This report represents the conference of 
April 17-19, 1919, as outlining studies for a proposed division of farm organiza- 
tion in the proposed Bureau of Farm Management to include types of farming 
covering determination of enterprises; balance or combination of enterprises; 
size of business, farm plan or layout; effective use of labor and equipment; 
intensity of production ; and business methods. It states briefly the value of 
survey, cost accounting, observation, geographic, historical, statistical, and 
experimental methods of studying farm organization. Recommendations as to 
procedure in bringing about cooperation between the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment and agricultural colleges and exi>eriment stations, and suggestions for a 
memorandum of agreement that should be drawn up between the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the colleges or stations are made. 

Farm t 3 rpes in ITebraska, as determined by climatic, soil, and economic 
factors, B. R. Spapfoed {Xebraska 8ta, Research But 15 {1919), pp, 5-85, figs, 
88 } . — This bulletin treats of the agricultural areas of Nebraska, as determined 
by climatic, soil, and economic factors, the emphasis being placed upon the kind 
of farm crops grown and their yields. The data were principally derived from 
the Thirteenth Census and cover the crop year 1909. The effect of heat and 
other factors upon the acreage of crops treated as annuals, the size of the 
farm in relation to rainfall, and other factors in the Great Plains are dis- 
cussed In detail. Farm tj^pes are grouped and farm-type areas described and 
located. Acreage, yield, and value of crops, crop indexes, and live-stock and 
ml'Scellaneous statistics are given. 

Ilairying and general farming for the timbered section, A. J. McGtjiee 
(Mmmmta Bta., Spec. Rpt Orand Rapids Suhsta. 1904-1914, pp. 87, figs. 19 ). — 
This report is a r^sum^ of results of work at the substation at Grand Rapids, 
Minn., fro>iia 1904 to 1914, to find , the most .practical and profitable system of 
farming for the timbered section of northern Minnesota, and especially to 
demonstrate making a living from 20 acres or less under cultivation while 
clearing and developing more land to a point where the farm can be made most 
profitable. Some of the conclusions arrived at are as follows : 

Dairying, with potatoes, as a cash field. crop, is believed to be the most profit- 
able system of farming for the average farm of the timbered section of nortlmrn 
Minnesota. A production of 200 lbs. of butter fat a' year is nec^essary fpr’A' 
cow to be profitable from % business standpoint, even on moderately priced land. 
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Tlie crops found most profitable for the average farm of the timbered section 
of northern Minnesota were oats» clover, fodder corn, potatoes, and rutabagas. 
A 3-year crop rotation of grain, clover, and cultivated crops w^as found the best 
system of cropping for large yields. 

Clover seeded among the stumps on cut-over land produced excellent pasture. 
Dairy cows on the experiment farm produced as much as 40 lbs. of butter fat 
for the pasture season from an acre of cut-over land pasture that was the result 
of clover seeding. 

Only potatoes should be sold from the farm, other cr<jps being fed and sold 
in the form of butter fat and other finished products. Practically all kinds of 
roots and vegetables were grown successfully. Plums, raspberries, currants, 
and strawberries were grown with continued success, but apples were a failure. 
Swamp land, known as “ muskeg,’’ was tile-drained and thoroughly tilled, but 
proved unsatisfactory for crop production. 

Pig raising was found profitable in connection with dairying. Poultry on a 
small scale was profitable, but less so on a large scale. Sheep gave fair returns. 

Tables are drawn up to show different factors that influence profit or loss 
in dairying, records of the dairy herd 1904-1914, and a summary of the crop 
production through the same period. 

Select list of references on economic reconstruction, including reports of 
the British Ministry of Beconstruction, H. H. B. Meyee {Washington: Libr* 
Cong. [17. /S.], 1919, pp. ^7). — list of selected books, in English and French, 
on economic reconstruction, including some relating to agriculture and food 
supplies. 

The country church in the new world order, B. Des. Beitnnee {Wew YorJo: 
Assoc. Press, 1919, pp. XI -{-164). — ^Examples are given of the success of country 
churches in meeting war problems in their respective communities, and their 
functions and responsibility in reconstruction are forecasted. 

The problem of land ownership: A proposal for its rational solution, P. 
Balinskit (New York: lAuthor}, 1919, pp. 96, pis. 7). — ^A project is advanced 
wiiidi includes purchase by the Government of all the land, its resale by lots, 
and the organization of four departments under a central institution which 
shall administer and guarantee to farmers all the benefits of modern science 
and culture. 

Farm tenantry in Nebraska compared with farm ownership, H. Kano 
(Thesis, Univ. Nehr., 1918, pp. 4^, pis. 2, figs. 2). — Fifty-one individual farm 
records taken in Thizi^ston County, 52 in Seward County, and 55 in Gage County, 
Nebr., were used as the basis for this study. Those from Thurston were classi- 
fied as owned, part owned, share-cash, rented, and cash rented; those from 
the other two counties as owned, part owned, and share-cash rented, giving a 
total of 10 gimups in the three counties. The various items recorded in the 
records of the group were totaled and then averaged, reducing each of the 10 
tenure groups to an average one-record basis. 

The foundations of society and the land, J, W. Jeudwine (London: Williams 

Norgate, 1918, pp. XXVIII-{-614, P^- fig. 1). — The account of the communal 
society by Tacitus in his Germania, Ancient Laws of England, Ireland, and 
Wales, Year Books of Edward I, II, and III, Scandinavian sagas, and numerous 
ancient and recent official and personal records furnished the basis of this 
study of beginnings of agriculture in Great Britain and Ireland, transition to 
the feudal system, holding and transfer of land in mediaeval society, alienation 
and inheritance, uses of waste land and forest under both communal and feudal 
systems, and inelosures. Much purely historical matter is treated ft*om the 
author’s point of view of the social as opposed to the constitutional historian 
to show the agricultural and economic ruin of Ireland and. Scotland. 
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Tlie ininimum wage on light land {Country Life ILondonI, JfO {1919), No. 
1168, p. 584). —There is siimmarizecl here a report by representative farmers 
and land owners on agricultural problems in connection wdth the light land of 
Norfolk, England, and the form of Government aid required there. 

Agricultural wages in Ireland {U. Dept. Labor, Bur. Labor Statis., Mo. 
Labor Rev., 8 {1919}, No. 6, pp. ISO, 181). — Data relating to the fixed minimum 
w^eeldy rate of wages are given, as tabulated in a report fi*om the United States 
consul at Dublin. 

French farm loans ( U. S. Dept. Labor, Bur. Labor Statis., Mo. Labor Rev., 
8 (1919), No. 3, pp. 56, 57). — brief note on the assistance rendered, through 
various State and private agencies, to French agriculturists returning to 
abandoned farms. 

Report of the proceedings of the first American Cooperative Convention, 
Springfield, 111., 1918 (Rpt. Proc. Amer. Coop. Conv., 1 {1918), pp. Ad- 

dresses and discussions on cooperation among farmers, heard at the first 
American Cooperative Convention, at Springfield, 111., September 25-27, 1918, 
under the auspices of The Cooperative League of America, are included here. 

Introductory address of [United States wheat director] to grain trade con- 
ference, held in Hew York, June 10-11, 1919, J. H. Babnes {New York: 
Chamfber Com., 1919, pp. 21). — ^The speaker describes the destroyed economic ex- 
istence of some of the nations of Europe, and the wmys in which their needs 
have been supplied by the U. S. Grain Corporation in cooperation with private 
and Government agencies. In outlining future policies for the handling of our 
share of the bread-grain supplies of the world, he urges that the Government 
pledge to the grower be kept but without profiteering out of the needs of 
Europe. He favors exportation of grain rather than of the milled product, in 
order to relieve unemployment in Europe. 

Final report of the Royal Commission on the natural resources, trade, and 
legislation of certain portions of His Majesty’s dominions, D’Abernon et ae. 
{Final Rpt. IDominions} Roy. Com. [London] Nat. Resources, Trade and Leg. 
[etc.], 1917, pp. IX 199, pi. 1). — ^Among the topics reported upon here are the 
agricultural and pastoral resources of the five British self-governing dominions 
(Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, and Newfoundland), 
control of food supplies during the war, organization for scientific research in 
relation to the development of the natural resources of these regions, and the 
marketing of products. The commission recommends surveys relative to Empire 
requirements and Empire production, research and institutions in the domin- 
ions, and improvement of imperial communications and commercial practices. 

Prices and supplies of corn, live stock, and other agricultural produce in 
England and Wales {Bd. Agr. and Fisheries [London], Agr. Statis., 52 {1917), 
No. J, pp. 59-90). — This bulletin continues information previously noted (E. S. 
R., '38, p. 495), by adding statistics for 1917. 

[Exports and imports of French agricultural products], J. M. de Lagoessb 
kr AX. {Cmg. Nat. Fsport. et Import. Prod. Agr., Compt. Rend, Trav., 1913, pp. 

pi. J, figs. 5). — ^This embodies reports made to meetings of the National 
Oongrew of Exports and Imports of Agricultural Products held at Paris, Feb- 
ruary 18^29, 1913, relating to production and movements of cereals, live stock, 
wines, , ,and' other crops in, France, her colonies, and a few foreign 

'A^'Cultural and live stock statistics of Finland {Statis. Irsbok Finlmid, 

— ^This volume^' continues information 'previously 
noted 4% p, ' , ; , 

'Statistifss of '''indiistiM'''cib'ps, V. Peoliok' {Cofnitato Nm, Tariffs Dog. e 
Tramti^ Com., MIomyrapl^'B iiBlf), pp, JTO).--S'tatlsfe and not^ on the pro- 
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cliiction, trade, and tariff regulations of certain industrial crops, such as hemp, 
jute, ffax, and sugar beets in Italy. 

Economic and financial resources of Russia, by regions and by govern- 
ments {BnL Statis, L4g, Compar., 4^ {1918), No. 8, pp. S04-~S25). — Two tables 
s!i owing the area, population, agriculture, industry, and means of communica- 
tion, and the finances of Russia, by regions and by governments, are repro- 
duced here from a Statistical Outline of the Economic Geography of Russia, 
published I'ecently by the Paris Chamber of Russian Commerce. 

The agricultural resources of MCorocco, M. Hitier (BtLl. Soc. BJncour. Indus. 
Nat. iParis], 118 {1919), I, No. pp. 248-363). — Brief descriptions of the prin- 
cipal agricultural products of Morocco and a discussion of the possibility of 
developing new crops there are given. 

Prices and wages in India {Dept. Btatis. India, Prices and Wages India, 33 
(1918), pp. AT-fSYS, pi. 2). — ^This continues information previously noted (B., S. 
R., 37, p. 792. 

AGEICULTUEAL EBlJGATIOEf. 

American agricultural colleges: A study of their organization and their 
requirements for admission and graduation, O. D. Jarvis {U. S. Bur. Ed. Bui. 
29 {1918), pp. 125, figs. 4). — Part 1 of this bulletin comprises general discussions 
and tabulations concerning the government and organization and the agri- 
cultural curricula of each of the agricultural colleges in this country. Parts 
2 and 3 deal respectively with the requirements for admission and graduation. 
Tabulated outlines, showing the scope and ci'edit value of the graduation re- 
quirements for the several institutions, are appended. 

The following principles are suggested concerning scholastic requirements for 
admission: The colleges should exert an influence upon improved secondary 
schools in such a way as to enable them to prepare adequately students for 
colleges and to maintain their usefulness for the mass of students who may 
never enter college. Work should be prescribed by the colleges only in such 
preparatory subjects as are regarded as prerequisite to the freshman work in 
the college curriculum for which the applicant seeks admission ; it being un- 
denstood that the colleges, in accrediting or passing upon the qualifications of 
high schools, have an opportunity for prescribing the general qualifications for 
their prospective students. For the guidance of prospective candidates for the 
degree of bachelor of science in agriculture, each State should publish a state- 
ment showing what are believed to be appropriate sequences of studies and an 
acceptable amount of coordinated work covering the combined high school and 
college periods. 

Special attention is called to the necessity for a more uniform basis for col- 
lege credit. The lack of such uniformity renders difficult the comparison of 
institutions from the standpoint of the amount of work required for gradua- 
tion, and interferes with the free and just exchange of credit for work done 
in two or more institutions. 

The great variation among institutions in their quantitative requirements 
for graduation indicates either a great waste of time in some institutions, or a 
sacrifice of quality of work for quantity in others. The wide difference of 
practice in regard to the relative proportion of prescribed and elective work 
offered by the institutions shows that the question of freedom of election is still 
a matter of contention. 

The most conspicuous disagreement in the placement of courses within the 
4~year schedule is the tendency on the part of some colleges to defer th^ 
offering of strictly agricultural courses until the sophomore or even the junibr 
year, while others require such work from the very beginning of the course. 
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There is a growing belief that more technical work should be given early in the 
curriculum. That some institutions, in making up their schedules, apparently 
give more attention to classroom and laboratory facilities and to the eonvem 
ieuce of instructors than to a careful balancing of the student’s work would 
appear to be indicated by the uneven distribution in the curriculum of the 
heavy science courses. A lack of a clear conception of what should he re- 
quired for the bachelor’s degree in agriculture is suggested by the variation 
in content of the curriculum. 

The great variation in the distribution of the required work among the 
various groups or classes of subjects suggests a divergence of views concern- 
ing educational aims. There is a tendency among certain institutions during 
recent years to emphasize the economic and sociological phases of the training, 
while others place the emphasis upon technical efficiency. The clanger lies in 
the failure to adapt college curricula to the ever-changing economic conditions. 

It is found that in only a few States is any conspicuous attempt being made 
to consolidate the curricula of the elementary and preparatory schools with the 
curriculum of the college in such a way as to suggest appropriate sequences 
embracing the whole period of training for professional agriculture. Such a 
consolidation contemplates a single and complete program of instruction cov- 
ering a period of approximately 10 years instead of two or three quite distinct 
programs of shorter duration. 

Many colleges still fail to appreciate the importance of requiring a fair de- 
gree of proficiency in practical farm operations. 

Report of the education branch for the year 1916—17 {Jour, Dd. Agr. [I/ 0 «- 
do»3, 25 {IBIS), Ko. 8, pp. 934-941 ), — ^This is the annual report of the British 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, dealing with the educational, research, 
and advisory work of the various institutions and local education authorities 
for 1910-17, as well as with the payment of grants during the fiscal year ended 
March 81, 1917. 

Grants paid to institutions providing higher agricultural education have been 
reduced or withdrawn in certain cases. The Holmes Chapel College, Cheshire, 
■was closed on account of the war, while the Seale-Hayne College, Newton Ab- 
bott, received a grant of $972 for the equipment of the college farm when the in- 
stitution was opened for the training of women for work on the land. The col- 
lege buildings, the completion of wdiich had to be suspended after the outbreak 
of the war, were taken over by the war office as a military hospital, as were 
also the new buildings of the Midland Agricultural and Dairy College at Sutton 
Bonington. The attendance of students for long courses at the higher agricul- 
tural education institution (348) showed a further material decrease from pre- 
war standards (1,200). The agricultural activities of the county councils 
were again directed mainly toward war problems. 

The total of the grants made by the board for 1916-17, which was $370,220, 
Included $58,125 for universities and colleges, $83,111 for advisory work, $87,553 
for research institutes and other research centers, $36,304 for special research 
and investigations, $8,198 for research scholarships, $127,434 for farm schools, 

' lechnleai classes, ' local lectures, etc., $7,650 for the establishment of farm 
schools, $4,447 for expenses of advisory ' councils, and $12,398 for forestry ad- 
vice, research, and experiments. 

Report of the Birection of Agriculture for 1917 (Dept Landh,, Nijv, en 
SmJei IWetMrlandsJ, Verslag Dir, Landh., 1917, pp. F//-f 77). — ^Tliis is a re- 
port m the, status of higher, secondary, and elementary instruction in agricul- 
ture, horticulture, and forestry, instruction in home economics, veterinary 
„science and dairying, and extension and experimental work under, the Direction 
of Agriculture In the 'Netherlands' in 1917 . , ' 
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Report o£ tlie Department of Ag‘riculture of liiTorway for 1917 {Aarsher. 
Offentl. ‘Foranst Landbr, Fremme, 1917, III, BtaUforamt,, pp. 

A'OTT/J+Tii, pis, S, figs, 58), — TMs is the annual report for 1917 on the activi- 
ties of the various government agencies for the promotion of agriculture in 
Norway, including chemical, seed, and milk control stations, experimental 
farms, sheep farms, dairy and horticultural schools, the school of home eco- 
nomies for training teachers, itinerant instructors, etc. 

Report of the Department of Agriculture of Sweden, 1916 {K, Lantbr. Btpr, 
IBwedenJ Underddniga Ber, 1916, pp. [id] fig. 1). — ^This is the annual 
report on the activities of the various agencies for the promotion of Swedish 
agriculture, including the work of agricultural, horticultural, dairy» and house- 
keeping schools, dairy, chemical, and seed control stations, and the extension 
service. 

STinth annual report of the eleven district agricultural schools of G-eorgia, 
J. S. Stewart {Ga. Btate Col. Agr., Bui. 155 {1918), pp, 1 ^ 0 , fig, 1). — ^This report 
contains the organization lists of these schools ; statements of improvements in 
the school plants during 1917-18, of extension work, including home projects 
cooperation with the Georgia State College of Agriculture, of teacher train- 
ing at the various schools, special features of the year, and recommendations, 
war work, and physical training; an outline of the course of study in opera- 
tion ; an outline of the revised course adopted for 1918-19 to meet the provi- 
sions of the Smith-Hughes Act, with a schedule of hours and explanatory 
notes; the text of the legislative act creating the schools; and statistics of 
attendance, equipment, receipts, and disbursements, etc. 

It is shown that for individual schools, the total attendance ranged from 72 
to 211 students, the total number of acres cultivated from 75 to 257, the value 
of live stock from $1,695 to $6,600, the value of farm stock from $500 to $4,000, 
the State appropriation from $14,000 to $17,000, the total receipts from $14,496 
to $25,812, and the total disbursements from $13,347 to $26,301. 

The Gary public schools: Household arts, E. W. White {'Neio York: Gen. 
Ed. Bd,, 1918, pp. XIX-\-49, pis. 7, figs. 2). — This is a report on the instruction in 
cooking and sewing in the Gary (Iiid.) public schools, including time schedules 
and enrollment, the cafeteria, equipment, staff and instruction, tests, and a 
discussion of the merits and defects of the instruction. 

In concluding, the author states that this account may mislead because it 
fails to give a proper I'ealization of the attitude and spirit of the Gary pupils. 
These pupils are happy, and in the author’s judgment “ the happiness and spon- 
taneity of the children are due to a variety of causes — to the flexibility of the 
schedule, to the development of special activities, to the absence of repressive 
rules, to the general feeling that the school exists for the child, not the child 
for the school.” 

Domestic science in rural- school {Agr. Gas. Canada, 6 (1919), Wo. 1, pp. 51- 
'60, figs. S). — This is a series of brief accounts, by education ofhcials, of the 
present status of instruction in domestic science in the rural schools of tlie 
Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and British Columbia. These indicate that domestic science is a comparatively 
new subject in the rural schools of these Provinces, in three of which it is aided 
by government grants. In four of the Provinces the hot school lunch has been 
introduced into tbe rural schools. 

Report Wellesley College training camp and experiment station for tbe 
Woman’s Band Army of America, E. Diehl {[Wellesley, Mass.: WeUmUf 
CoLJ, 1919, 2. ed., pp, 95, figs. 10). — ^This is a report, by the camp dire<slor^;i:;iibti. 
the organization and activities of the training camp and experiment statite 
which was opened August 1, 1918, with 32 women. Outlines of cdurses for 
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supervisors; a course in emergency akl, hygiene, and sanitation; and speci- 
fications, together with estimates ot material and cost of camp buildings for a 
camp of from 30 to 40 women ; lists of equipment with cost, am! of camp menus, 
etc., are Included. 

[Opportunities in agriculture for disabled soldiei's, sailors, and marines] 
{Fed, Bd, Yocat, Ed., ReJiahU. Sen, 1919, Ros. 38, pp. 20, figs. 12; 36, pp. 20, 
figs. 20; 87, pp. 81, figs. 28). — ^These bulletins outline the opportunities in Tech- 
nical AgFiciiltiire as a Vocation, by W. J. Quick; Farm j\lechanics from Tank 
csr Truck to Tractor, by J. H. Gill and W. J. Quick ; and Beekeeping, by W, J. 
Quick, respectively, to disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines in choosing 
a vocation. 

Vocational legislation passed at the 1919 session of Arizona State Legis- 
lature and a statement of requirements and qualifications to secure State 
and T'ederai aid {Bui. State Bd Control Vocat. Ed [Artx], Vo. 3 {1919), pp, 
15). — Under this legislation the 'State undertakes to reimburse for 75 per cent 
of the expenditures for salaries of teachers of vocational subjects, provided the 
Sinith-Hughes requirements which are set forth in this bulletin are met. In a 
course in vocational agriculture, half of the school clay must be devoted to agri- 
cultural subjects, of whicii 90 minutes a day must be given to supervised j>rac- 
tical work. The texts of the two State legislative acts of 1919 are included. 

[Vocational home economics education in California], M. I. Muechie (Cat 
Btiite Bd Ed., Dept, Vocat. Ed,, Ext, Berv. Teachers Some Econ., Corresp. Nos. 
1 (1919), pp, 4; 2, pp. S; 3, pp. 2; 5, pp, 3). — ^These pamphlets deal respectively 
with home economics education as outlined in Bulletin Vo. 23 (E. S. R., 40, 
p. 394) ; vocational courses of study for Federal and State aided full-time 
classes in home economics in high or intermediate schools; progress in home 
economics education in California; and the organization of part-time classes in 
home economics. 

First annual report of the Colorado State Board for Vocational Education 
(Ann. Ept, Colo, State Bd Vocat, Ed, 1 {1918), pp. 23, figs„ 8 ), — ^This is a re- 
port for the first fiscal year under the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Of the total Federal funds, amounting to $15,000, available for this work, 
$5,000 was devoted to the teaching of agriculture, $1 ,000 to the teaching of home 
economics, and $5,000 to the tmining of teachers, viz, $1,000 each for the train- 
ing of agricultural and trade teachers, and $3,000 for the training of home 
economics teachers. Practically all of the expenses for the administration of 
the act were met out of the maintenance funds of the Colorado Agricultural 
College, lof'al school districts, and other eooptmative agencies. 

The agricultural project work was engaged in by 125 students and ranged 
from mising a garden to many acres of farm crops. Potato, poultry, and trac- 
tor projects are outlined to indicate how the work was conducted. All liome 
^jonomics funds were used to promote the teaehing-of home economics classes in 
consolidated rural schools, of which two were aided, and the plans for 1918-19 
provide, for a continuance of this practice. 

''The': training 'Of teachers of' vocational agriculture and' home economic’s wms 
dpneAt' the Colorado Agricultural College, the students receiving actual teaching 
exi^rieh^ce in these subjects in the Colorado School of Agriculture, located' on 
the ' 'college eaiepm ■ . ’ 

Th©" atoinistration of the Smith-Hughes vocational act in Georgia for the 
to July 1, 1918 {Ga,^ State Vomt. Bd IBul.J, S 
of vocationaP education work, under .the ' Smith- 
Hughes' Act 'for, '1917^18 In Geo'rgia includes a brief resume of the workRi/'each ^ 
' of. the schools- receiyl'Hg aid -mmdm iMs act , , ' ■ , . . ' 
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It was necessary to rearrange the schedule of the 11 district agricultural 
schools to give 50 per cent of the time to agriculture. 

Teacher training for vocational agriculture was organized at the university 
at the beginning of the second term in 1917. A new division of agricultural 
education was established in the Georgia State College of Agriculture. The 
courses given in this division were supplemented by training in pedagogy and 
social sciences given in the Peabody School of Education, while the scientific 
and humanistic courses were given in connection with the regularly organized 
courses in the university. A 3-months war emergency course was also intro- 
duced by the college of agriculture to meet the shortage of available men for 
teachers. Teacher training in home economics was offered at the State Kormal 
School at Athens and the State Normal and Industrial College at Milledgeville, 
and was begun in the South Georgia Normal School at Valdosta. 

Eirst annual report of the Massachusetts Board for Vocational Education 
to the Federal Board for Vocational Education (Bill. Bd. Ed. 2Iass., No. 11 
(1918), pp. 160, figs. fj). — Tins report comprises a brief description of the voca- 
tional education work carried on in Massachusetts in 1917-18 under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, a financial summary of receipts and expenditures of vocational 
education funds, and a statistical report. These are followed by appendixes, 
including among others detailed reports on the agricultural work by R. W. 
Stimson, household arts schools by L. I. Pryor, and plans for agricultural 
teacher training by W. R. Hart and F. E. Heald, and statistical tables showing 
the distribution and allotments of benefits from the Smith-Hughes Act, forms 
of application for allotments, administrative regulations, the text of the State 
laws relating to the extension of State aided vocational education during the 
period of the war, and the training and instruction of disabled soldiers, and 
sailors by the Commonwealth and the Federal Government, etc. 

The State Board for Vocational Education approved four separate schools 
and 10 high school departments for vocational agricultural instruction, and 
nine all-day and 19 evening schools for vocational home economics instruction. 
Notes are included on the work of each of these approved schools and depart- 
ments, including war emergency work. A plan recommended for the training 
of teachers of vocational agriculture is set forth, as well as outlines of several 
other training courses. 

Annual report of the State Board for Vocational Education for the year 
ending June 30, 1918 {State Bd. Control Vocat. Ed. [MicJi.], Vocat. Ed. Bui 
M9 (1918), pp. 10 ). — This first report of the Michigan State Board for Voca- 
tional Education contains a digest of the State law accepting the provisions of 
the Smith-Hughes Act, the procedure in the organization of the work, and 
financial and statistical statements. 

The total disbursements from local, State, and Federal funds included $601.13 
for a supervisor of agriculture, $46,441 for salaries of teachers of agriculture, 
$7,157.36 for teacher training in agriculture and home economics at tlie Michigan 
Agricultural College, and $5,077.97 for teacher training in home economics at 
the State Normal College. The disbursements of Federal and State funds for 
home economics amounted to $4,706.67. 

There were 43 schools teaching agriculture aided by Federal and State funds, 
with an enrollment of 2,535 students in these subjects. Five all-day home eco- 
nomics schools were attended by 387 students, and four evening home economies 
schools by 894 students. Eight schools received Federal and State aid for 
instruction in home economics. Training courses in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics were attended by 45 and 81 teachers, respectively. i ^ 
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Beport on vocational education for Montana for the year 191T~18, M. J. 
Abbey {Rpt, Vocat. Ed. Mont., lOll-JS, pp. Uf). — ^This first report on vocational 
education in Montana contains digests of tlie Smitli-Hughes Act and tlie State 
act accepting its provisions and appropriating $15,000 for the yeai's 1918 and 
1919, respectively, and an account of the organization of the ^YO^k. 

Eight high schools were approved for State and Federal aid for vocational 
agriculture and three for home economics. The Montana State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts was selected to train teachers of vocational 
subjects. At present 28 men ai*e preparing to teach agriculture and IG women 
to teach home economics. 

Plans for vocational education in Nevada under the Smith-Hughes Act, 
year 1919-1920 {State Dept Ed. Nei\ Bui. S {1919), pp. 15). — This bulletin 
contains in brief form and in part the State i>lans for vocational education for 
the year 1919-20, which supersede those previously noted (E. S. B-, 40, p. 597). 

Vocational education laws in Hevada appertaining to the Smith-Hughes 
Act for years 1919-1920 {State Dept Ed. Nei\ Bid. 4 {1919), pp. id):— This 
bulletin is intended specifically for use in the resident teacher-training classes 
at the University of Nevada and for itinerant teacher-training throughout the 
State. It includes an analysis of the Smith-Hughes Act 
Federal aid for vocational education in North Carolina under the Smith- 
Hughes law (Bui. State Bd. Vocat Ed. A, O., No. 2 (1918). pp. 40).— Fart 
I of this bulletin contains an outline of the plans for 1918-19 for vocational 
education in North Carolina under the Smith-Hughes Act. 

The North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering has been 
designated as the institution for training white teachers for vocational agri- 
culture; The Negro Agricultural and Technical College at Greensboro, for 
training negro teachers of vocational agriculture; The North Carolina State 
Normal and Industrial College at Greensboro, for training teachers of voca- 
tional home economics for the white race; and the Slater Industrial and State 
Normal School at Winston-Salem, for the training of teachers of vocational home 
economies for the colored race. It is proposed to use $8,000 of the funds 
for teacher training work in training teachers of agriculture for the white 
race and $1,000 for the colored race, while for home economies the respective 
allotments are $4,000 and $1,000. 

The teacher-training course in agriculture for white students extends over 
four years. Students are required to complete 190 hours for graduation, of 
which 18 are in education. Forty per cent of the students* time must he devoted 
to technical subjects, 80 x>er cent to science, 10 per cent to professional subjects, 
ineitiding practice teaching, and 20 per cent to general education subjects. It 
has been ari-anged to use the Carey farm-life school as a practice and observa- 
tion school. 

The 4-year course for the training of home econoiuics teachers comprises 61 
unit hours. Thirty per cent of the time in this course must he devoted to home 
economics subjects, 80 per cent to related science, 30 per cent to academic sub- 
jects, and 10 per cent to professional. education, including practice teaching and 
obseraation. 

.Outlines of a suggested 4-year course for vocational schools in agriculture, 
with "at least SO'.per, cent of the students* time devoted to vocational work, and 
a 'Sryear; course' in .home economics, in which a 90-minute period each day is 
devofce€/tb practical work and a, 60-minute period to related subject work in 
/science, a'te ineludecl, 

Fa.rt II contains financial and statistical reports of the State Board. f or Voca-, 
tional Education for the fiscal year 1917-18. 
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Vocational education: Plan of tlie State Board for Vocational Education 
(Bill. State B(l. Ed, [Fa.], 1 (1918)^ No, 1 , Sup. 2, pp. 29), — Under approved 
plans, IS or 20 higli schools are operating departments of vocational education 
in agriculture and home economies. The State Board of Education, which has 
been designated as the State Board for Vocational Education, lias apportioned 
45 per cent of the teacher-training fund for 191S-19 for the training of teachers, 
supervisors, or directors of agiuculture and 30 per cent for the training of teach- 
ers of home economies. 

The 4-year course in vocational agriculture, including suggestions for project 
work, is outlined. The first year is devoted to plant production, the second to 
animal production, the third to general horticulture and field crops, and the 
fourth to rural engineering and farm meehamcs in the first term and rural 
economics and farm management in the second term. Outlines are also given of 
a suggestive millinery course, a 2-year course in home economies proposed for 
cities with a population of over 25.000, and a 4-year course for cities, towns, and 
communities of less than 25,000 inhabitants. 

Courses of study in vocational agriculture and vocational home economics, 
J. D. Elliff (Missouri State Bd, Ed., Voeat, Ed, Bui. 3 (IBIS-IB), pp, 45 ), — 
This bulletin contains outlines of the first-year course in vocational agriculture; 
a suggested curriculum in vocational home economics showing the distribution 
of time by years, terms, and weeks; courses in drawing and design; garment 
making, including textile work; food study and home cooking; housekeeping, 
planning and serving meals, household accounts, and household management; 
physiology, hygiene, and home nursing ; elementary dressmaking and millinery ; 
references to helpful literature on agriculture and home economics ; laboratory 
exercise in agriculture ; a suggested list of agricultural home projects ; and sug- 
gested projects in home economics. 

The Missouri plan for vocational instruction in agriculture for 1918-19 pro- 
vides for two years’ continuous instruction. The first year of the agricultural 
course requires one-half of the student’s time and deals with soils, soil fei'tility, 
farm crops, farm animals, farm management, and farm mechanics. The second 
year’s work will consist of two of the intensive courses in soils, horticulture, farm 
crops, and animal husbandry. 

Brief description of a plan for unit and short courses in vocational agri- 
culture: Unit plan for high schools, T.. H. Eaton (State Bd, Ed. Conn. Bui, 
S't (1918^19), pp, 7). — A plan is described opening up to high schools and to 
students opportunities for one and two or four years of work, and to the com- 
munity the possibilities of short-course instruction for pupils not in the high 
school or in any school at all, and for adults. 

MaMng lessons in agriculture count, J. P. Shambaugh (Bui Teaching Agr, 
[0#. Supt. Pul). Instr., N. C.J, No. 1 (1917), pp, 16 ), — ^Tliese lessons suggest 
methods of teaching agriculture and are based on the text, Agriculture for Be- 
ginners (E. S. R., 16, p. 832), adopted for the North Carolina public schools. 

Vocational agricultural education by home projects, B. W. Stimson (New 
7orh: The Maemillan Co,, 1919, pp. A"XXF///-f [g]-f4d8, figs. $04 ). — ^This is a 
detailed review of the IMassachusetts home-project plan, which meets th^ 
minimum requirements of the Smith-Hughes Act of at least six months a year 
of supervised practice in agriculture. It inchides a brief reference to the 
various forms of organization of secondary vocational agricultural education; 
discussions of the home project school or department v. the self-contained school ; 
project study v. subject study; vegetable growing project study ' outlines In 
Massachusetts; ■ suggestions to supervisors,' superintendents, and 'directors; 
supported by experience in Massachusetts, regarding certain principles; of 
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cedure whicli the author believes to be of importance for the advancement of 
vocational agricultural education; and suggestions to agricultural instructors 
on organMiig and conducting project worlc. A comparison is made of tlie 
county schools and high-school departments in the jMassachiisetts no-dormitory 
system as to retulrements and advantages, A chapter is devoted to a de- 
scription of the Massachusetts method of listing agrienltiiral project and 
related study reference materials and their sources. 

Agriculture and home economics bulletin with a moral code, R. H. WinsoN 
ET AL. (Oklahoma City: State Bd, Ed,, 1917, pp. 48, figs, 11). — 2-year course in 
agriculture for the rural schools of Oklahoma is outlined by months, including 
class work, field or laboratory work, and mechanical work in soils and crops 
in the first year, and animal husbandry in the second year. Instructions to 
teachers are included. The home economics work outlined is for the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades .of the rural schools. The work of the first year 
consists entirely of sewing, and that of the second and third years, of foods. 
The work is planned for one lesson a. week for 80 weeks in class periods of not 
less than 30 minutes. 

[Elementary agriculture and home economics instruction in Hew Mexico 
schools], R. G. Milleb (Dept, Ed. N. Mex., Ed:. Bui., Indus. Ser., 1918, Nos. S, 
pp. 14; 4, pp. 6, figs. 2; 5, pp. 8; 1919, Nos. 6, pp. 24; 9, pp. 16; 10, pp. 14; 11, 
pp. 1 $). — These bulletins deal, respectively, with thrift clubs for patriotic 
service In food production, a project for classes in sewing, agriculture in the 
elementary schools, and elementary home projects in gardens, pig raising, calf 
raising, and field crops. 

Plant production, R. A, Mooee and G. P., Halligan (New TorJc: Ameiican 
Booh Co., 1919, pp. 428, figs. 211). — This text on the science and art of produc- 
ing agricultural plants consists of two parts, viz, agronomy, including the more 
important economic crops, and horticulture. Following each chapter are sug- 
gested exercises and home projects. 

Vocational agriculture in high schools: Animal husbandry series Ho. 2, 
T. H. Eaton and G. E. Lee (State Bd. Ed. Conn. Bui. 20 (1918-19), pp. 28).— 
Suggestions are given with reference to the teaching of poultry husbandry in 
the approved course in agriculture as regards the place of poultry husbandry in 
the course; a preliminary survey to find the place of poultry keeping as a 
farm interest in the vicinity; surveys of types of poultry husbandry to find 
the chief factors in the business; local feeding practices and available feeds, 
poultry houses and arrangements, and feeding and watering devices ; marketing 
poultry products; and incubating and brooding eiiuipment. A brief list of 
reference books and other publications is included. 

Malaria: Lessons on its cause and prevention, H. R. Gaetee (Puh. Health 
Rpts. lU. B.J, Sup. 18 (1918), rev. ed., pp. 20, pis. 4). — ^These lessons, which are 
intended for the use of schools and especially those in the country, deal with 
malarial fever and its cause and four methods of prevention of malaria. The 
subject matter is arranged as questions and answers. 

|)istribution of eggs to school children (Agr. Canada, 6 (1919), No. 3, 
ff. 274^78}.^TMs series of articles describes the methods of distribution of 
eggs to .school children in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Manitolm,, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia by agricultural officials. 

Ik»mestic' science: 'Principles and application, P. L. Bailey (SL Paul, Minn.: 
Wehh pm. 'Go., 1918' [24 ecf., rei\, pp. NVI+8S8+118J, pi. 1, figs. 44),.— This Is 
" a. revised 'edition ot an ^ earlier text, previously noted (E. S.'R,,' 32,' p. 394), to 
which has been added material on ttie cold-pack method of canning vegetables 
, and' fruits, IIMI caloric portions of common foods, and, tables/ and lists of foods 
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with their ash constituents, togetlier with many changes In the recipes to con- 
form to the more thorough application of the principles involved and to the 
unusual economic food conditions prevailing. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annual Eeports of the Department of Agriculture, 1918 (U. S. Dept, Agr. 
Rpts, 1918, pp. VI I +520). —This contains the reports of the Secretary and 
heads of bureaus and other administrative officers. The various reports are 
also issued as separates. 

Annual report of the director of the experiment station on work done under 
the Local Experiment Law in 1918, J. F. Duggae {Alabama Col, Sta, Cire> 
{1919}, pp, 5Jf). — This includes a summarized report by the director of work 
in all departments conducted under this law (E. S. U., 24, p. 400) for 1918, a 
financial statement for the year, and detailed reports of heads of departments, 
including reports on boys’ and girls’ club work and other extension activities. 
Experimental work in beef cattle and pig feeding is abstracted on pages 368 and 
369 of this issue. 

Twenty-eighth Annual Beport of Arizona Station, 1917 {Arizona Sta, Rpt, 
1917, pp, 887-4^8, figs. 17), — This contains the organization list, an adminis- 
trative report by the director on the work and publications of the station, a 
financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, and departmental 
reports, the experimental features of which are for the most part abstracted 
elsewhere in this issue. A brief report on the work and expenditures of the 
college of agriculture is appended. 

Director's report for 1918, W. H. Joedan {New York State Sta, Bui, 457 
(1018), i)p, 25), — ^This contains the organization list and a review of the work 
and publications of the station during the year. 

Twenty-eighth Annual Beport of Wyoming Station, 1918 {Wyoming Sta. 
Rpt. 1918, pp. 85-127). — ^This contains the organization list, a financial state- 
ment for the Federal funds for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, reports of 
the director and heads of departments, and meterological observations and 
two special articles abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Quarterly bulletin of the Michigan Experiment Station {MioJiigan Sta» 
Quart, Bui., 1 {1919), No. 4^ PP- 149-^7.96, figs. 18 ). — In addition to the usual list 
of available bulletins, this contains the following articles: Diversified Farm- 
ing after the War ; The Pure-bred Sire Campaign ; Grading of Milk by Micro- 
scopic Examination, by G. L, A. Buehle ; Legume Inoculation, by 0. O. Nobles ; 
Botanical Notes, by G. H. Coons; Analyses of Insecticides and Fungicides, by 
A. J. Patten ; Machine v. Hand Milking, by F. T. Biddell (see p. 373) ; The Col- 
lege Jerseys, by J. B. Burnett; Ox Warbles, by W. I-i. Chandler; Periodical 
Cicada, by B. H. Pettit ; Sorghum Sirup Production, by C. B. Megee ; Meeting 
the Hay Shortage, by J F. Cox ; Bobust Beans, by F. A. Spragg ; Care of the 
Tractor and Splicing the Hay Bope, both by H. H. Musselman; Preservative 
Treatment of Fence Posts, by A. K. Chittenden; Thinning the Wood Lot, by 
F. H. Sanford; Horticultural Notes, by H. J. Eustace; Cooperative Experi- 
mental Soil Projects, by M. M. McCool; Culling the Farm Flock, by C. H. Bur- 
gess ; and Control and Eradication of Bats, by A 0. Conger. 



NOTES. 


Connecticut State Station.— Philip Gariiiaii, Pli. D., assistant entomologist 
at the Maryland Station, has been appointed assistant entomologist. 

Georgia Station.- — ^An approximately 30 per cent increase in enrollment for 
all courses over last year is predicted. The total enrollment in agriculture 
will be approximately 400. The college became co-educational last year, and 
now has approximately 40 women taking courses in home economics. A three- 
story dormitory for women is under construction, 

A series of land clearing demonstrations has been undertaken in IS south 
Georgia counties. lu one of these counties G0,42S of the 87,428 acres of land 
under cultivation are filled with stumps which are estimated to take up an 
average of approximately 13,6 sq. ft per stump, so that the question of land 
clearing is one of gi*eat Importance. The demonstrations consist of stump pull- 
ing and blasting, ditch blasting, and work with tractors. At the first six 
demonstrations there was a total attendance of 13,500 people, as many as eight 
counties being represented at some of them. The campaign has attracted un- 
usual notice from the press of the State. 

Iowa College and Station. — Dr. R. E. Bmchanan, head of the department of 
bacteriology and for six years dean of the division of industrial science, has 
been made dean of the graduate school. He has been succeeded by Dr. S. W. 
Beyer, for nineteen years vice dean and for the war period dean of the en- 
gineering division. 

Massachusetts College and Station. — A campaign is under way to raise 
$150,000 from tlie alumni and undergraduates with which to build and equip 
a students’ activities building. This building is designed to be a memorial to 
the 49 graduates and former students who lost their lives in the war. 

Br. J- K. Shaw, research pomologist of the station, has resigned effective 
November 1, to become head of the department of horticulture at the University 
of West Virginia, John B. Smith, assistant chemist, has accepted a similar 
position with the Texas Station. 

F, A. Waugh and G. Edward Gage, captains in the Sanitary Corps, have re- 
sumed their former duties in the college and station. W. S. Welles, head of 
the school of educational agriculture at the River Falls (Wis.) Normal School, 
has been appointed professor of agricultural education. 

Montana College and Station. — C. N. Arnett, head of the animal husbandry 
department, has resigned effective November 1 to become manager of a large 
stock ranch in the State. Ray S. Jones, assistant chemist of the station, 
returned from war service September 1. 

Mew Mexico Station. — A number of native goats have been purchased to 
start the investigations contemplated on the improvement of the native strain 
for milking purposes by crossing with the Toggenburg breed, 

Gharies E. Cormany and Gates S. Vickers, assistants, respectively, in agron- 
omy and poultry husbandry, have resigned to engage in graduate work at Cor- 
nell University.' 'Donaldson Ryder and R*'M. Parks have been appointed to 
succeed them. ' Cleave W. Humble, assistant animal husbandman, has resigned 
to engage in commercial work and has 'been succeeded by' J. L, Dantow, 
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North. Dakota College and Station. — Three members of the staff have re- 
cently resigned, including J. W. Ince, as chemist in the station to become pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the Rhode Island College; T. A. Hoverstad, in charge 
of marketing investigations, to engage in business; and Edwin Mayland, in 
charge of cost accounting investigations in the station, to accept a position as 
farm manager. 

Tennessee University. — department of agricultural economics has been 
established in the college of agriculture with C. E. Allred, formerly farm help 
specialist, as head. All work in agricultural economics, farm management, 
and rural sociology is to he grouped in this department, and considerable 
research work is contemplated. 

Texas College and Station. — Tlie legislature just adjourned appropriated 
slightly over $3,000,000 for the college and its branches for the next two years. 
Of this, $2,244,985 was for the main institution at College Station, including 
the extension service and station, and with $250,000 for an agricultural build- 
ing. The John Tarleton Agricultural College at Stephenvillo received $184,490, 
the Grubbs Vocational College at Arlington $235,800, and the Prairie View Nor- 
mal and Industrial College $397,070. 

Plans have been completed for an office building for the extension service of 
the college to cost $100,000. 

Virginia Station. — ^T. K. Wolfe, associate agronomist, has been granted 
leave of absence beginning October 1 to pursue graduate studies at Cornell 
University. His duties have been assigned to J. C. Hart, superintendent of the 
county station at Chatham, while D. J. Berger has been appointed acting super- 
intendent of that station. C. F. Warren, assistant horticulturist, resigned 
September 16. 

Wyoming University and Station. — C. V. Singleton has resigned as assist- 
ant animal husbandman to engage in farming in Virginia. Dr. F. A. Hays, 
for the past two years head of the animal husbandry department at the Dela- 
ware College and Station, has been appointed associate professor of animal 
husbandry beginning September 1. 

Karl Steik, engineering chemist, has resumed station work after a year’s 
leave of absence. 

Besearch in Entomology and Plant Pathology in Great Britain. — An- 
nouncement was recently made in Parliament of a change in policy in 1918 
regarding research in entomology and plant pathology through public funds. 
These subjects were originally allocated to the University of Manchester and 
the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew, respectively, with grants from the Develop- 
ment Fund for their support. In 1918, however, the Development Board de- 
cided that all research in plant diseases, whether due to insects or fungi, should 
be concentrated at a single phytopathological institute at Rothamsted, where 
also the board’s scientific advisory staff in the subject would be stationed. 
Accordingly the staff at Manchester and a portion of the mycological staff at 
Kew were transferred to Rothamsted. A grant of $5,000, per annum, was 
however continued to the University of Manchester to maintain certain phases 
of its entomological work and also to take up work in mycology there, 

American Meteorological Society. — ^According to a note in Science, steps 
are being taken to organize an American Meteorological Society at the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science meeting in St. Louis next December. 

International Besearch Council. — This organization met at Brussels from 
July 18-28. A general constitution was agreed upon, and steps taken toward 
the international organization of several of the sciences represented. Proyisiph : 
was made for triennial meetings at Brussels, which was designated as thev 
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domicile of tlie council. A resolution inviting the cooperation of nations which 
had I'emainecI neutral during the war was unanimously adopted. 

TJniori Check List of Agricultural Periodicals. — At the last meeting of the 
Agricultural Libraries Section of the American Library Association, held at 
Asbury Park, N, J,, June 26, the subject of i:)reparing a union check list of agri- 
cultural periodicals in the libraries of the United States received special consid- 
eration and indorsement. A committee consisting of C. B. Green of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, H, O. Severance of the University of Missouxd, 
and Miss Lydia K. Wilkins of the U. S. Department of Agriculture was ap- 
pointed to decide as to the scope of such a list and the methods to be under- 
taken in its compilation. 

Necrology. ™Dr. Emil Fischer, professor of chemistry at the University of 
Berlin since 1892 and one of the most eminent organic chemists of his gOiiera- 
tion, died in July at the age of 07 years. Among lus many epoch-making 
achievements may be cited his discovery of phenylhydrazine in 1875, the syn- 
thesis of the most important sugars, his notable work on the enzyms and purin 
group, and the hydrolysis and synthesis of the proteins. He was the recipient 
of many honors, including the Nobel prize in chemistry in 1002. His researches 
were compiled and published in book form in three large volumes: Unter- 
suchungen ilber Amino-Sauren, Polypeptide, tind Proteine (1899-1906), Unter- 
suchungeu in der Purin Gruppe (1SS2-1906), and Untersuchungen iiber Kohlen- 
hydrate und Permente (1884-1908). His fame attracted students from all over 
the globe, including many men well known for their contributions to organic 
chemistry in this country. 

Dr, Aaron Aaronsohn, agricultural expert and director of the Jewish Agricul- 
tural Experimental Station at Haifa, Palestine, was killed by a fall from an a|r 
plane May 15, near Boulogne, -while flying from London to Paris. He had beefi 
a technical adviser to the U, S. Department of Agriculture for several years, 
and will be recalled through his rediscovery in 1906 of a ^vild emmer ( Tritimm 
diooeoum dicoccoides) in Palestine and Syria, believed to be a prototype of true 
wheat (E. S. B., 23, p. 538). 

Adrian J. Brown of the University of Birmingham, England, well known for 
his studies in fermentation and permeability, died July 2. 

Dr. W. G. Farlow, professor of cryptogamic botany of Harvard University, 
died June 3 in Ms seventy-fifth year. 

Miscellaneous.: — According to a recent note in Scimce, an association of the 
employees of the various public and private experiment stations in the Dutch 
East Indies -was organized in connection with the eighth meeting of the techni- 
cal personnel of these stations and the Department of Agriculture, held at 
Medan, Deli, Sumatra, April 28-26, 1919. 

J. B; Knight, professor of agriculture in the Poona Agricultural College, 
India, has been appointed principal vice Dr. H. H, Mann, now acting director 
-of agriculture for Bombay. 

The Pranklin Institute of Philadelphia has awarded its Edward Longstreth 
Medal of Merit to Dr. J, J. Skinner of the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, for a paper entitled Soil Aldehydes. 
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Looking backward is not necessarily an unprofitable procedure. 
Especially is this true when progress seems slow and difficulties are 
disturbing, as sometimes appears to be the case in agricultural in- 
vestigation. In such a mood, as well as at other times, a review 
of the toil and travail through which a strong and prosperous re- 
search institution has been developed may be well worth while. 

Opportunity for such a retrospect has recently been afforded by 
an article entitled Beginnings of Agricultural Education and Re- 
search in California. This article was prepared as a contribution to 
the recent Semicentennial of the University of California, and is 
embodied in the latest report of the California Experiment Sta- 
tion. Its author is Prof. E. J. Wickson, emeritus professor of horti- 
culture, who has been connected with the College of Agriculture 
and Experiment Station for thirty-eight years and who was its 
dean and director for seven 3^ears. Thus it contains a fund of 
first-hand and authoritative information regarding the early days 
of the institution, and which, true to the author, is set forth in a 
graphic and entertaining way. 

Although one of the newer States in point of settlement, Cali- 
fornia was among the first to manifest an interest in agricultural 
education and research. The j>romotion of agricultural improve- 
ment was specifically included as a legislative function in the con- 
stitution of 1849, under which the State was admitted to the Union. 
Efforts to establish an ^agricultural college began soon afterwards. 
A speaker at the State Fair in 1857, after citing what had already 
been done in Michigan and Wisconsin, declared that “ there is ten- 
fold greater necessity for an agricultural school here. Although 
agriculture has been successfully pursued here for the last four 
or five years, yet farming has hitherto been a matter of experiment 
and must continue so for many years to come. We have a dif- 
ferent climate, a different soil, and different modes of culture must 
be adopted from what we have hitherto been accustomed to. The 
farmer has everything to learn. The books treating of agriculture 
written in the older States or in England are to him of little ac- 
count, and notwithstanding all the knowledge and experience ac- 
quired by him elsewhere, he finds himself a novice here. . . « We 
want then an agricultural college.” 

Two years later another writer advocated an institution for the 
collection and experimental trial of fruits and other plants. This 
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work, he maintained, “ can only be done by legislative endowment, 
which, by the judicious expenditure of public funds, receives back 
the evidence of its enlightened stewardship by the prosperity of the 
people thus promoted.” 

Efforts to establish an experimental farm under powers granted 
in 18o4 to the State Agricultural Society, and by another society to 
operate a garden near Sonoma for plant introduction and propaga- 
tion, had already proved abortive. So also did attempts to provide 
an agricultural college until 1868. In that year a merger was effected 
of a proposed Agricultural, Mining, and Mechanical Arts College,” 
chartered two years previously, with the College of California to 
constitute the University of California and to receive the Federal 
land-grant under the Morrill Act of 1862. 

Organization of agricultural instruction at the university began 
with the appointment in 1869 of a “ professor of agriculture, chem- 
istry, agricultural and applied chemistry, and horticulture.” The 
first building to be erected by the university was denominated the 

college of agriculture,” and announcement was made in 1870 of the 
purpose of the institution ^*to furnish the facilities for all needful 
experiments; to be the ‘station’ where tests can be made of what- 
ever claims attention ; to become the exponent and repository of our 
progressive knowledge.” 

Despite this auspicious beginning Professor Wickson records many 
discouragements and setbacks. The “ college of agriculture ” build- 
ing was, upon completion, largely preempted by the scientific depart- 
ments, the library, and certain administrative offices of the uni- 
versity, leaving to the agricultural work for several years only half 
of the basement- Not until 1889 did the department really have an 
instruction building of its own, and this a '$16,000 frame structure, 
supplemented by numerous other small buildings which from time to 
time had become available through abandonment for other purposes. 

Similarly for man}' years no land was available for the professor 
of agriculture, who at the outset, we are told, was not “ permitted to 
plant a tree or make a single experiment on the grounds of the uni- 
versity, either in agriculture or horticulture.” After the appoint- 
ment as professor of agriculture of Dr. E. W. Hilgard in 1874 this 
condition was to some extent remedied, yet the lack of adequate farm 
facilities up to the purchase and development of the 779-acre uni- 
versity farm at Davis constituted a most serious handicap for 
over thirty years to both education and research in agriculture. 

Notwithstanding these^ obstacles- and others which are feelingly 
described, an experiment station was established by the board of 
regents in 1873. Dr. Hilgard was appointed its director in 1874, and 
in the following year he began the first field experiments, a compari- 
son of deep with shallow plowing for grain growing and long-con- 
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tinned tests of various fertilizers. In tlie same year a laboratory for 
work in agricultural chemistry was equipped, funds of $250 a year 
for two years being allotted by the board of regents. At the end of 
this time, the legislature took up the matter and provided for the 
continuation and some extension of the work by special and varying 
appropriations from year to year. 

Once experimental work was under way, the large area of the 
State, coupled with its great diversity of agricultural conditions and 
interests, made quite difficult the concentration of such restricted re- 
sources as were available. As Professor Wicksoii states, there was 
such a pressure toward diversified knowledge that the experiment 
station was actually not allowed to classify, correlate, and discrimi- 
nate, but was forced to take up a bargain-counter business, by re- 
search into foreign records, by local observation, and by current ex- 
perimentation, which would suppl}' each of a throng of patrons with 
the particular goods which he conceived to be desirable to him. The 
California Station, therefore, laid out little work from its own 
reasonable conception of what it should do to erect a system of agri- 
culture locally desirable, as many other State stations had plenty 
of chance to do. In California it was from the beginning merely a 
question of doing as much as possible of what the public demanded, 
and this has been its main problem to the present day.” 

One result of the pressure for local experiments, however, ele- 
mentary, was the si)littiiig up of the Hatch funds when these became 
available through the establishment and maintenance of four out- 
lying culture stations” distributed through the State. The his- 
tory of these substations is recounted in the article under the sug- 
gestive heading of “ships that passed in the night.” Since these 
four substations, part of the operations of the central station, and 
the supervision of all of them were supported by the $15,000 per 
year of the Hatch fund, it is easy to accept the statement that the 
financial stringency of the agricultural department of the university 
was in no way relieved by the Hatch appropriations. 

The closing of the last of the quartet in 1909 after about a decade’s 
operations terminated “ the careers of this brood of outlying stations 
without mourners. Their chief crime was poverty, which restricted 
their undertakings, reduced their custodians to care-takers, and made 
it impossible to even aim at results of wide significance. And while 
they existed they prevented development of the central station from 
securing additional experts who were needed and from properly 
equipping such workers as were secured. Their chief contribution 
to the development of the department was the demonstration which 
they furnished of interest and activity of the institution in local 
problems, and this afterwards assisted in securing opportunities for 
more capable local undertakings.” 
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One useful sequence of tlie demand for local researcli facilities was . 
the establishment in 1905 by the legislature of the Plant Disease 
Laboratory at Whittier. An even more important outcome was the 
Citrus Experiment Station at Eiverside, subsequently expanded into 
the Southern California Graduate School of Semi-Tropical Agri- 
culture and Citrus Experiment Station. 

The only line of work which was formally predestined for the 
California Station was, it appears, soil inTestigatioii and exposition.” 
The fundamental studies of Dr. Hilgard and his associate Dr. 
Loughridge were summarized in these pages at the time of their re- 
tirement from active service in 1909 Starting in 1877 with analyses 
of a few California soils the work was steadily continued and 
developed, embracing the first comprehensive soil survey in this 
country, the first systematic investigation of the alkaline soils of the 
Pacific slope, the classic researches of the soils of regions deficient 
in rainfall, and many other phases of soil investigation of the utmost 
value. 

Mention has already been mad© of the importance att, ached in the 
pioneer days to plant introduction and distribution. iOespite the 
shortage of land a garden of economic plants was begun in 1879 and 
continued with some modifications until 1918, when its site was 
utilized for military purposes. This garden attracted much atten- 
tion from visitors, and served as a source of supply for the annual 
distribution of seeds and plants for many years. Special attention 
was given to the testing of drought-resistant perennial forage plants, 
and much service -was rendered in demonstrating the suitability of 
numerous species and the worthlessness of others. Another impor- 
tant phase was with cereals, including tests to demonstrate the possi- 
bility of growing in the State wheat rich in gluten. Other work 
had to do with forest trees, notably eucalyptus, some of these trials 
being conducted at the forestry substation established and main- 
tained at Santa Monica. 

As a specific illustration of the extent to which the policies of the 
station were shaped by insistent demand from the public rather than 
its own conception of what was fundamental and most widely use- 
ful, Professor Wickson cites the development of viticultural work 
from the standpoint of wine making. In 1875, soon after the open- 
ing of the station, wine analyses were begun. Field studies of the 
phylloxera were instituted the same year, and the work as a whole 
was so developed that from 1880 to 1895 the station publications on 
viticulture were almost equal in volume to those on all other subjects 
combined. A viticultural laboratory was definitely established in 
1880, following State appropriations of $3,000 per annum, a l^^^rtion 
of the one-story university carp^ter’s shop being utili 2 |f|,^v^r the 
purpose after a small cellar had been ■ excavated for f e:^ station 
studies. In recent years attention has been concentrated mom largely 

^Bxpariment Station BecorC, 21, p. 1. 
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upon tlie cultural phases of the industry and the protection of vines 
fi’om insects and fungus diseases, much of this work being directly 
applicable to the table grape and raisin industry, and making the 
studies of the gi’ape and its |;)roducts among the most comprehensive 
undertaken anywhere. 

Another popular demand led to extensive variety testing of olives 
and to a less degree of numerous other fruits. In 1893 no fewer than 
1,158 varieties of tree fruits were under obserA^ation at Berkeley 
and the various substations. The results of these tests, however, were 
very disappointing as regards the discoA-ery of iniproved sorts, and 
Professor Wickson concludes his summary of these tests as follows : ‘‘It 
seems, therefore, wise that the station investigators in more recent 
years have directed effort toward fundamental problems which are 
less susceptible of solution by practical experience than are the adapt- 
ability and serviceability of varieties. If it could have been fore- 
seen thirty years ago that varietal effort should be directed toward 
securing the best forms and performances of A^arieties already demon- 
strated to be suitable, rather than to find substitutes for them, more 
profound he "i^icultural philosophy would have been disclosed and 
greater public service rendered.” 

In entomology and plant pathology progress was retarded for 
many years by financial inability to jprovide specialists. For more 
than a decade the institution had no trained entomologist, and in 
1891 when funds became available the selection of candidates was 
decided, we are told, by the fact that the successful aspirant had 
also listened to a lecture course on fungi and bacteria. hTone-the- 
less, considerable had been accomj)lished along both these lines. 
Tests of Millardet’s “ copper-lime ” fungicidal discovery (Bordeaux 
mixture) were undertaken in 1886. A year later analyses of in- 
secticides were made and warnings given as to adulterations ; spray- 
ing for codling moth under California conditions was done; and 
the feasibility of hydrocyanic acid gas for the fumigation of citrus 
trees was demonstrated. Numerous more technical investigations 
were begun as State funds became available. In 1907 the plant 
patholo.gist who came to California alone four years preAdotisly 
had twelA"e field and laboratory assistants, with two laboratories in 
Southern California as well as laboratory headquarters at the 
college. 

Although there was little popular interest in fertilizers for many 
years, analyses were begun in 1877. Fertilizer control legislation 
was advocated in 1877, and after long agitation a law requiring 
labeling to show both the content and source of the material ivas 
enacte ' in 1903. This law not only accomplished its primary pur- 
pose, I proved of much assistance to the station as a source of 
reA^enu* '* ^\^liich was still sorely needed. 

Eesearch in animal industry was practically precluded by the lack 
of a station farm and other facilities until the acquisition of thd 
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uaiversity farm at Davis in 1005. Analyses of feeding stuffs, how- 
ever, were begun as early as 1882. The first feeding experiment, a 
test of beet pulp for dairy cows, was made in 1901. At the solicita- 
tion of poultry farmers, a special appropriation for poultry research 
was granted in 1903 and work begim in poultry diseases, feeding 
problems, and the like. At about the same date a discarded horse 
shed was remodelled into a veterinary laboratory, and considerable 
attention began to be given to hog cholera control and other animal 
diseases. 

Special mention should also be made of the study on human foods, 
first undertaken in 1895. In 1900 the station became one of the group' 
cooperating with the nutrition investigations of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, studying particularly the nutritive value of fruits 
and nuts. Many interesting and valuable results were secured from 
this work, but as Professor Wickson states, perhaps the difficulties 
under which these elaborate studies were pursued is the most inter- 
esting academic aspect of them. These may be indicated by the fact 
that the work was done in the only places which could then be found 
for it, viz: a corner of the main laboratory, a corner of an aban- 
doned boiler shop, and a corner of an attic lighted by a small sky- 
light, but it proved to be work done in a corner proclaimed from a 
house top, and its influence has been very great and wide-reaching 
in promotion of wholesome living and the recognition of the food 
value of California fruit products.” 

The summary here given of Professor Wicksoms article is neces- 
sarily much abbreviated, with no attempt to present a complete re- 
view of the station’s accomplishments. The aim has been rather to 
bring out some of the difficulties under which the work was con- 
ducted in the pioneer days, and especially the fact that these handi- 
caps were not allowed to dishearten or continue insuperable. Inade- 
quate funds, lack of buildings and equipment, popular pressure for 
immediate results, however localized and ephemeral their value, 
these have unfortunately been all too common in the history of most 
of the stations, but the experience of California is a concrete illustra- 
tion that slowly but none the less surely progress can he made. 

In that State, the total income of the station of $250 in 1874 has 
grown to over $200,000 a year. Tlie basement rooms have given place 
to stately buildings, extensive experimental fields, and a score or more 
of well-equipped laboratories, representing a pennanent investment 
of more than a million dollars. The staff has increased from a frac- 
tion of the director’s time to a corps of upwards of a hundred spe- 
cialists and other, trained workers. An extended list of projects is 
under way, and the fruits of many are being widely appli6(|. The 
confidence of the State has long since been gained, , and the position 
of the station within its field has become one of unquestioned leader- 
ship. These a, re a few of the inspiring facts, to be gleaned from 
Professor Wickson’s mterestiag narrative. 
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An introduction to the study of biological chemistry, S. B. Schbyter {Lon- 
don: T. C, d E. <7. JacJc, Ltd. 11918} , pp. SJfO, figs. 26 ). — ^This volume, which is 
designed particularly for students of medicine and biology, deals primarily 
with the structure of materials of which the bodies of living objects are com- 
posed. The subject matter includes chapters on the general scope of biochemi- 
cal study ; the identification and analysis of organic compounds ; the “ constitu- 
tion,” or “ structure,” of some of the simpler organic compounds ; stereoisom- 
erism; the chief chemical constituents of the animal body.; the methods em- 
ployed for investigation of chemical changes within the animal organism; and 
the chemical processes taking place in plants. 

The chemical exammation of three species of larkspurs, 0« A. Beath (Wyo- 
ming Sta. Bui. 120 (1919), pp. 55-88, figs. 16 ). — ^This bulletin gives a preliminary 
and general report of a chemical investigation of three species of larkspurs, 
Delphinium harheyi, D. glaucescem, and D. geyeri, with a view to determining 
the nature of the poisonous principles and their variation in kind and amount 
in the different species and at different periods of growth. The subject matter 
is divided into four parts. Part 1 contains a general discussion based upon the 
literature of the distribution and toxicity of larkspurs, cattle losses from lark- 
spur, and the characteristic symptoms of larkspur poisoning. Part 2 deals with 
the experimental methods employed in the chemical investigation, part S, with 
the chemical analysis of the three varieties studied, and part 4, with the treat- 
ment for larkspur poisoning as outlined in U. S. Department of Agriculture 
BuUetin 365 (B. S. E., 35, p. 779). 

In the preliminary examination of the larkspurs, the green plants were 
macerated with water and the extracts tested for their toxicological value by 
administration to rabbits through a stomach tube. The toxic substances proved 
to be alkaloidal and capable of being extracted completely with water, indicat- 
ing their occurrence in the plant in the form of 'water-soluble salts. Extracts 
from the leaves of D. gey&'i and D. harheyi were more active than those from 
the stems and flowers, and those from immature plants of these species from 
three to four times more effective than those prepared from a similar quantity 
of mature plants. No fatalities resulted from the extracts of D. glmwescmis 
nor from extracts prepared from plants in the seeding stage of any of the spe- 
cies. Bepeated administration of the poison did not produce immunity in 
rabbits. 

For the separation and determination of the alkaloids, the three species, 
mth the exception of D. geperi, were employed at three periods of growth — 
immature, mature, and seeding stages. The material was air-dried and reduced 
to a uniform powder, percolated with alcohol, the percolate concentrated, ex- 
tracted with water, acidified, clarified by filtration and by the use of animal 
charcoal and potassium sulphocyanid, made alkaline with ammonium hydro^d, 
and the alkaloids finally extracted with chloroform. The customaiT separation 
of the alkaloidal constituents by the use of immiscible solvents was employed. 

140363'*— 19 2 '407 
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The results obtained with D. harheyi indicate that three distinct amorphous 
alkaloids are present throughout the life of the plant, and that one crystalline 
alkaloid exists in the free state during the early stages of growth. The princi- 
pal poison from the standpoint of activity is an amorphous alkaloid precipi- 
tated from acidulated solutions hy ammonium hydroxid and hydrolyzed by 
alcoholic potassinm hydroxid into simpler derivatives. Plants at the flower- 
ing stage were found to contain more of this poison than the undeveloped 
plants. 

PronI the leaves and stems of D. geyeri three alkaloids were isolated, one 
amorphous and two crystalline. The amorphous alkaloid corresponded in its 
physical and chemical properties to the principal alkaloid isolated from D. 
Mrheyi, but yielded a different crystalline base on hydrolysis and appeared to 
be of somewhat milder toxicity. The crystalline alkaloids did not resemble 
that of D, Irn'leyh 

In D. glaiicescens the number and form of the alkaloids remained uni- 
form throughout the life of the plant, and differed in quantity only in the 
different parts of the plant. These consisted of one crystalline and one amor- 
phous fornf. The amorphous alkaloid was insoluble in water, not precipitated 
by ammonium hydroxid, and was decomposed on hydrolysis into nonalkaloidal 
substances. This would seem to have some bearing on the fact that D. 
glmcescens is much less poisonous than the other species studied. 

**Prom a chemical point of view, therefore, the three species vary in many 
respects. Important plant products, not mentioned in this preliminary bulle- 
tin, have been isolated and examined which add further evidence to the state- 
ment that there is a specific difference Involved in the three species.’" 

Composition of the fruit of Cicer arietinum, A. Zlataroff (Zlataeow) 
{ZtBchr. Untersncfi: Nalir, u, Oemissmtl,, 31 {1916), No. 6, pp. 180-183; abs. in 
ChenK Abe., 11 (1917), No. 17, p. 2512). — ^This investigation completes the study 
of <7. arietinum (chick-pea) previously noted by Zlatarow and Stoikow (E. S. 
K., SO, p. 558). ' 

The composition of the chick-pea calculated on a dry basis was as follows : 
Ash 2.87 per cent, fat 6.3, starch 50.32, crude fiber 3.62, total N 3.34, protein N 
2.11, nuclein N 0.10, ammonia N 0.10, amid N 0.01, amino acid N 0.12, peptone 
. H O.OOT, N by difference 0.797, total P 2 O 5 0.998, lecithin PaOs 0.142, protein PsOb 
0.486, inorganic PaOs O.llS, and soluble organic P 2 O 5 0.244 per cent. 

Soft com: Its chemical composition and nitrogen distribution, G. Spitzes, 
R. H. Gass, and P. Epflb {Jour. Amer. Chem. 800., 4I {1919), No. B, pp. 1212- 
1221, figs. 2). — ^This investigation, reported from the Purdue Experiment Sta- 
tion, was undertaken to determine the composition of soft corn and the nature 
of its proteins and to secure data on which qualitative classification can be 
made as to the maturity of corn. Three series of samples were used, one series 
selected because of the extreme softness of the corn and its failure to germi- 
nate, another representing more mature corn capable of germinating, and a 
third an intermediate grade. 

The analytical data presented include a table showing the comparative com- 
position of normal corn and of the three series studied. The principal differ- 
ences in composition as brought out hy this table are as follows : 

The total nitrogen of soft corn is only slightly lower than that of mature 
corn, but the amid nitrogen is ncmch higher. Zein is present in smaller amounts 
in soft than in mature corn, while the other proteins are present in about the 
same amounts in both. This is thought to indicate that zein is formed last 
and that amid is formed at the expense of zein. The acid-hydrolyzed proteins 
do not differ significantly in the different grades 'of corn. The percentages of 
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normal starcli and nitrogen-free extract appear to be liigiier and tlie fat lower 
in soft than in mature corn. 

As a basis for grading corn for feeding purposes, the authors recommend the 
determination of anfid nitrogen together with the degree of acidity. The 
calorific determination is considered to be of little value. 

Hex vomitoria as a native source of cafEein, F. B. Poweb and V. K, Ghesnut 
(Jour. A}7ier. Chem. Soo., (i9iP), Uo, 8, pp. pi. 1). — ^The authors 

have applied the method noted on page 412 to a systematic examination of 
representative samples of I. vomitoria and of other American species of Ilex 
for the purpose of determining their availability as a commercial source of 
caffein. 

It was found that an abundant source of ca:ffeln is available in I. vomitorm^ 
but that no other North American species of Ilex appears to contain calTein. 
It is also not found in the leaves of the European holly (I. aquifolmni). 

Isolation of the iodin compound which occurs in the thyroid, I, E. O. Ken- 
dall (Jour. Biol. Chem., SB (1919), No. 1, pp. 125-147, jfios. 2). — ^The author de- 
scribes in detail the investigations of the chemical constituents of the thyroid 
gland leading up to the isolation of thyroxin, the iod in-containing compound to 
which the activity of the gland is ascribed. A discussion is included of the 
various conditions which influence the isolation of thyroxin in pure crystalline 
form. 

Previous reports on this subject have been noted from other sources (B. S. 
R., 39, p. 803). 

The catalytic decomposition of hydrogen peroxid, G. Pheagm^in (MeMel, 
K, Vetemk. Akad. Nobelimt, 5 (1919), No. 22, pp. IS, figs. 5 ). — The decomposi- 
tion of hydrogen peroxid in alkaline solutions is shown to depend upon some 
catalyzer present either in the solution or in the glass of the apparatus em- 
ployed. The extent of decomposition of hydrogen peroxid by living yeast cells 
was found to depend upon the amount of the yeast and, to a less extent, upon 
the H"ion concentration. 

Catalase action in yeast cells, H. von Etjleb and R. Blix (Mediet K. 
Vetensk. Akad. Nobelmst., 5 (1919), No. 2S, pp. 26, figs. 2). — ^The catalase action 
in yeast cells is shown to be increased about 6 times by the addition of a small 
amount of protoplasma poison such as toluol or chloroform, from 10 to 15 
times by drying the cells in air in such a way that the enzym is not destroyed, 
and from 20 to 25 times by heating an emulsion of the fresh yeast for from one 
to two hours at a temperature of from 55 to 63® 0. 

Studies of the concentration of catalase in urine, chyme, and feces, A. Y. S. 
Noegaahd (Jour. Biol. Chem., 88 (1919), No. S, pp. 501~514f figs. S). — ^Tiiis paper 
describes methods of estimating catalase in urine, chyme, and feces, and dis- 
cusses the interpretation of results from a chemical standpoint. The pyometer, 
or apparatus for measurement of oxygen, w-hich is used by the author in 
catalase determinations is described and illustrated. 

Action of enzyms upon starches of different origin, H. 0. Sheeman, , P. 
Walkee, and M. L. Gaxdw'Ell (Jour. Amer. Chem. Boc., 41 (1919), No. 7, pp. 
1128-1129 ). — This paper reports the results of a comparative study of the hy- 
drolysis products of various purified starches as brought about by the action 
of different purified enzyms. The investigation included experiments upon the 
hydrolysis of wheat, maize, rice, and potato. starches by means of saliva, pan- 
creatin, purified pancreatic amylase, malt extract, purified malt amylase, taka- 
dlastase, and purified amylase of Aspergillus orpm. The general plan was to 
purify the starches in four different ways: (1) Washing with water only, (2) 
with very dilute alkali, (3) with ether after washing with water, and (4) with 
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ether after washing with alkali. The enzyms were allowed to act upon a 1 per 
cent dispersion of the boiled starch for 30 minutes at 40® 0., using such an 
amount of the enzyni solution as would result in the formation of about one- 
third to one-half of the theoretically possible amount of maltose, and finally 
determining the reducing sugar formed by titration against Pehling’s solution. 
The results, which are expressed in tabular form in percentage of starch di- 
gested in 30 minutes, may he summarized as follows : 

When similarly purified by washing with a very dilute alkali, wheat, maize, 
and rice starches w^ere all transformed into reducing sugar at essentially the 
same -rate w’hatever the digestive agent. When washed with water only, po- 
tato starch was almost pure, but the cereal starches appeared to contain suffi- 
cient amounts of fatty or waxy matter to interfere appreciably with the action 
of the enzyms. This was true to a greater extent of the maize than of the 
wheat starch, a result which emphasizes “ the importance of such preparation 
of maize products as shall insure their very thorough mastication and admix- 
ture with saliva.” The removal of the fatty matter by ether tended to increase 
the rapidity of digestion of the cereal starches, but not always to the same ex- 
tent as purification with dilute alkali. 

The rate of enzymic hydrolysis of potato starch was in general equal to or 
slightly gi'eater than that of the cereal starches. This is in agreement with 
preliminary results obtained in the same laboratory by K. Hattori in a study 
of the comparative rate of hydrolysis of rice and potato starches by means of 
saliva. A slightly higher yield of reducing sugar wms obtained from the potato 
than from the rice starch, the difference increasing gradually with the extent 
of digestion. 

The growth of certain bacteria in media of different hydrogen-ion concen- 
trations, B. Cohen and W. M. Claek {Jour. Bact, 4 U919), No, 4, PP^ 409-4^7, 
figs, 4 )» — investigation of the influence of pH upon rates of growth of bac- 
teria during that period in the life history of a bacterial culture commonly 
known as the period of logarithmic increase is reported from the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, IT. S. Department of Agriculture. The results obtained are 
summarized as follows: 

** There is a broad zone of pH within which the rates of growth are quite 
uniform for those short periods during which the increase of viable cells ap- 
proaches the logarithmic rate. On the borders of these zones of pH slight 
change in the pH produces a marked effect upon reproduction. The acid border 
shifts with the nature of the acid. A distinct difference between the effect of 
hydrochloric and that of acetic acid was noted. While no distinct optimtim 
reaction was found when only the logarithmic increase was considered, more 
distinct optima appear when longer periods of growth are ob.served. The 
period of ‘ lag ’ is more pronounced in alkaline than in acid media. Evidence 
is presented which suggests that the effect of pH upon specific fermentative 
processes, upon reproduction in its several stages, and upon I’ates of death must 
be kept distinct.” 

The use of coal as a substitute for talcum to induce rapid boiling, B. C. 
IvENmLL (Jonr, Amer. Vliem, Boo,, 41 (1919), No, 8, pp, 1189, iiPO).— Anthracite 
coal has been found to be an ideal agent for bringing about the rapid boiling 
of a solution and for preventing bumping in Kjeldahl flasks and in the distil- 
lation of organic liquids. One or two pieces about 1 cc. in size are considered 
better than many smaller pieces. The coal becomes less active after being kept 
under water for some time, but can be reactivated by heating in an oven. 

The use of turpentine resin in turpentine as a foam breaker, B. O. Kendall 
(Jour. Biol. , Oftem-., S8 (1919), No, S, p, 529), — ^The author has found that from 
1 to 2 cc. of a 20 per cent solution of resin in turpentine is very efficient as a 
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foam breaker for use in tbe rapid aeration of blood and other fluids and is 
much cheaper than caprylic or amyl alcohol. If the resin solution is not neu- 
tral to alizarin, either N/10 sodium hydroxid or sulphuric acid should be 
added to exact neutralization. 

The rapid estimation of perchlorates, alone, or in the presence of chlorates 
and chlorids, J. G. Williams {Chein. Neics, 119 {1919), No. 3090, p, 8). — The 
method described is based on the oxidation of titaiioiis chlorid by perchlorates 
in the presence of sulphuric acid and the estimation of the oxidation by titration 
of the cooled solution with ferric alum solution, using as an indicator two or 
three drops of a 10 per cent solution of potassium thiocyanid. The method is 
said to give a good degree of accuracy and to be much more rapid than the 
fusion method. 

A method for the volumetric estimation of sulphates, A. C. D. RnmiT 
(Clieni. Neics, 118 (1919), No. SO'85, pp. 253, 234). — ^The method depends upon 
the fact that moist precipitated barium oxalate reacts quantitatively with 
soluble sulphates of certain metals to give barium sulphate and the soluble 
oxalates of these metals. The latter may he titrated in the tiltrate with 
potassium permanganate. 

Tables are given showing the percentage error under different conditions, 
from which the following limitations of the method are deduced : “ It is in- 
applicable ill acid solutions, and can not be used to determine sulphates of 
metals forming insoluble oxalates or sulphates in presence of salts containing 
radicals capable of forming insoluble barium salts. The presence of halids is 
objectionable in preventing accurate titrations with permangante. There will, 
however, be many works solutions to w’hich the method may be applied with 
accuracy and considerable saving of time.” 

The determination of phosphoric oxid, particularly in fertilizers, soil ex- 
tracts, and the like, B. de G. Maechand (So. African Jour. ScL, 15 (1919), No- 
5, pp. S57S6S ). — ^The method described, which is attributed to H. J. Yipond, is 
a combination of von Lorenz’s method of precipitation for ammonium phos- 
phomolybdate (B. S. Tl., 13, p. 14) and Pemberton’s volumetric method for the 
determination of the precipitate (E. S. R., 5, p. 444). 

Analytical data are presented from which the factor for conversion of cubic 
centimeters of N/10 sodium hydroxid to grams of phosphoric oxid has been 
found to be 0.000284 instead of 0,0003089 as used by Pemberton. 

The volumetiic method is recommended for soil extracts and plant ashes, and 
is thought to be capable of greater accuracy than methods such as that of 
Neubauer (E. S. R., 17, p. 731), in which the phosphoric oxid is weighed as 
magnesium pyrophosphate. 

A note by B. J. Smit on the recovery of ammonium molybdate from the 
residues from the above method is appended. 

The determination of total nitrogen in soils containing rather large 
amounts of nitrates, R. S. Snydee (Soil Set., 6 (1918), No. 6, pp. 4S7~490). — 
Determinations by various methods of the total nitx*ogen in soils containing 
large amounts of nitrates, in soils originally containing no nitrates but to 
which known amounts had been added, and in soils very low in organic carbon, 
are reported. Prom the analytical data presented the following conclusions are 
drawn : 

“ Many soils have a high nitrate content (up to 10 per cent of the total nitro- 
gen) and the recovery of this nitrate is necessary in total nitrogen determina- 
tions. If the organic matter of the soil is within the usual average (0.8 to 3 
per cent), it is not necessary to use the modified methods for total nitrogen, 
the common unmodified methods (Hibbard or mercury) giving quite as accurate 
results. Methods for total nitrogen, modified to include the nitrogen of nitrates, 
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must be employed, liowever, if tbe. soils are lower tban 0.5 to 0.0 per cent of 
organic carbon.” 

Aids to tlie analysis of food and drugs, C. G. l&IooE and W. Paeteidgb (Lon- 
clo7i: BailUcre, Tindall d Cow, 1918, 4- PP- XI -^268), — ^Tliis book contains in 
compact form information dealing tbe analysis of foods, the more common 
drugs, disinfectants, and soaps. In this fourth edition the subject matter has 
been revised, and several new sections have been added. An appendix enu- 
merates the alterations in the composition of food and drugs in England necessi- 
tated by the war. 

An improved metliod for the (Quantitative determination of caffein in vege- 
table material, F. B. Power and Y. K. Chesnut (Jour, Amer. ClienK Soc., 4i 
(1919), Yo. 5, pp. 1298-1306). — Inaccuracies in previous methods of determining 
caffein are pointed out, and an improved method developed at the Bureau of 
Chemistry, IT. S, Department of Agriculture, is described and its accuracy 
indicated by control experiments. The essential features of the method, the 
technique for which is described in full, consist in the extraction of the caffein 
by hot alcohol, treatment of the extract after evaporation of the alcohol with 
magnesium oxid to liberate the caffein from its combinations and to remove the 
tannin and other acidic substances from solution, hydrolysis of the hot water 
extract of the above acidified wdth 10 por cent sulpburic acid to decompose 
saponins, and finally extraction of the acid filtrate with six successive portions 
of chloroform and recovery of the caffein by distillation of the chloroform after 
the addition of a 1 per cent solution of potassium hydroxkl to remove coloring 
matter. 

The method is said to give results in close agreement with those obtained by 
the, U. S. Pharmacopceia method of assay, and to possess some advantages over 
that ofileiaUy adopted. 

Analytical data are presented on the yields of caffein by the gravimetric 
method and as calculated from nitrogen determinations in samples of tea, 
coffee, coffee leaves and pulp, and guarana. The pulp of the coffee berry 
yielded about 0.S9 per cent of caft'ein, an amount which is thought to render its 
utilization for the production of caffein worthy of consideration in view of the 
large amounts of material available. 

Process for the estimation of butter fat, coconut fat, palm kernel fat and 
their mixtures, S. H. Blicheeldt (Jour. Soc. Cliem, Indus., 38 {1919), No. 11, 
pp. 130T-1J2T, 1). — Certain alterations in the previously noted process for 

estimating butter and coconut fats in margarin (B. S. B., 24, p. 213) are de- 
scribed, and analytical results obtained by the method at different laboratories 
are reported. The development of the process and some of the analytical data 
supplied are attributed to P. S. Arup. 

The iodin value (Wijs) of palm kernel oil, E. H. Eelis and E. M. Hall 
(Jour. Boc. Che^n. Indus., SS (1919), No. 10, p. 128T}. — ^Tables are given of the 
maximum, minimum, and mean values for the iodin number (Wijs) of a large 
number of samples of both crude and refined palm kernel oil, obtained by ex- 
pression from kernels crushed in the mills under ordinary wmrks conditions. 

The mean iodin value of the expressed oil was in every case outside the range 
of the values usually given in standard texts. The authors conclude that the 
normal range of iodin value (Wijs) is from 16 to 23, and that any oil giving a 
value outside this range would be of doubtful purity. 

The cuprous' cMorid-iodin method for reducing sugars simplified, P. ' M. 
Scales (Jour. Indus, mid Engm. Vhem., 11 (1919), No. 8, pp. 747-7 oO ). — Certain 
improvements in 'procedure in Clark’s modification (E. S, B„ 40, p. 114) of the 
ttulhor*s earlier method CE.-S. B., 34, p. 611) for determining reducing sugars are 
described which are said to simplify the method and render it more accurate, 
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the ratio of reducing sugar to thiosulphate not varying as in the Clark modifica- 
tion. 

The principal change is the use of dilute acetic acid to acidify the solution 
after the precipitation of the cuprous oxid. As this has no eifect upon cuprous 
oxid, a known excess of iodin may be added and the cuprous oxid then dissolved 
by the addition of a very small quantity of hydrochloric acid. The cuprous 
chlorid formed is immediately acted upon by the iodin, and consequently no 
precautions against oxidation by the air are necessary. As soon as the cuprous 
oxid has been entirely dissolved by the hydrochloric acid the excess of iodin is 
titrated with thiosulphate, using starch as an indicator. 

The method may be used for any reducing sugars. 

. A note on the determination of the inorganic constituents of blood and 
otlier physiological material, I. Oreenwald (Jour, Biol. Cliem., 38 (1919) ^ A^o. 
S, pp. 439, 440 )- — The author calls attention to the method previously described 
incidentally (E. S. R., 35, p. 714) of separating the organic constituents of the 
blood from the inorganic by precipitation with picric acid. \Yith blood it is con- 
sidered advisable to dilute to almost 10 volumes with water, add 1 per cent of 
acetic, hydrochloric, or sulphuric acid, saturate with picric acid, and then dilute 
to an exact multiple. After standing a few minutes the mixture can be filtered 
and measured portions of the protein-free filtrate taken for the analyses. 

A table is given of the values obtained by the author with this method for 
the sodium, potassium, calcium, and “ acid-soluble phosphorus of dog blood 
and serum. 

Determination of ammonia in the blood, S. Moegtjlis and H. M.. Jahe (Jour. 
Biol. Chem., 38 (1919), No. S, pp. 4SS-4S8). — ^The essential features of the method 
described consist in precipitating the blood proteins with wi-phosphoric acid as 
soon as the blood is taken (to prevent the splitting off of ammonia), adding a 
known amount of standard ammonium sulphate to the blood filtrate to increase 
the ammonia content sufficiently to make it possible to examine the color pro- 
duced by the nesslerization without changing the colorimeter, and absorbing 
the ammonia by permutit, which does away with the necessity of driving off the 
ammonia by aeration. The control is made with Ringer’s solution, to which 
the same reagents are added in equivalent amounts. The technique of the 
method is described in detail, and a series of determinations of ammonia in the 
blood of normal individuals is given. 

INTote on the Lewis-Benedict method of blood sugar determination, S. Moe- 
GTOis and H. M. Jahe (Jour. Biol. Chem., 39 (1919), No. i, pp. 119-123). — ^Data 
are presented whcli show that the presence of creatinin increases the blood 
sugar value as determined by the Lewis-Benedict method. Concentrations of 
less than 2 mg. of creatinin per 100 cc. v^ere found to have no effect upon the 
accui'acy of the reaction, but with greater concentration the error in the sugar 
analysis increased progressively. The method is therefore considered by the 
authors to be without value in the sugar analysis of blood containing more than 
3 mg. of creatinin per cubic centimeter. 

A method for determination of minute amounts of lead in urine, feces, 
and tissues, W. Denis and A. S. Minot (Jour. Biol. Client., 38 (1919), No. 3, pp. 
449-4^2 ) . — ^The process, which is described in detail, consists essentially in the 
removal of most of the organic matter by fusion with sodium nitrate, the pre- 
cipitation of the lead as sulphid, its electrolytic deposition as lead peroxid, and 
the titration of the iodin liberated from potassium iodid when the lead peroxid 
deposit is treated with dilute acid.” 

The authors have been able to recover by this method lead added to urine, 
feces, and tissues in amounts varying from 0.5 to 4 mg. to the average extent of 
95 per cent of the amount added. 
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A revised colorimetric method for determination of uric acid in iirinej O. 
PoLiN and H, ‘Wu (Jour, Biol. Cheni.j 38 (1919) t No. R, pp. 4^9, 480). — ^The 
nietiiod is essentially the same as that described in a method for determining 
uric acid in blood (E. S. K., 41, p. 13). The preparation of solutions required 
and the technique of the method are described in full. 

A simplified macro-Kjeldahl method for urine, 0. Folin and L, B. Wkight 
(Jour. Biol. Chem., SS (1919), No. 3, pp. 481-484, 1).—A simplified macro- 

Ivjeklalil method for the determination of nitrogen in urine is described, which 
requires very little equipment and by means of which it is stated that a urinary 
nitrogen determination can be finished in from 20 to 25 minutes. The technique 
is as follows : 

To 5 cc. of undiluted urine in a 300 cc. Kjeldahl flask are added 5 cc. of the 
phosphoric-sulphuric acid mixture previously described in connection with the 
micTomethod (B. S. B., 41, p. 13), 2 cc. of 10 per cent ferric chlorid solution, 
and from 4 to 6 small pebbles. The mixture is boiled vigorously for 3 or 4 
minutes over a mieroburner until dense white fumes appear. The mouth of the 
flask is covered with a small watch glass, and the heating continued vigorously 
for 2 minutes and gently for 2 minutes longer. The flame is removed and the 
flask cooled for not more than 5 minutes, after wfliich 50 cc. of water and then 
15 ce. of saturated sodium hydroxid are added, and the flask is connected 
promptly by means of a rubber stopper and ordinary glass tubing with a re- 
ceiver containing from 35 to T5 cc. of N/10 acid, a drop or two of alizarin red, 
and water to make a total volume of 150 cc. The flask is again boiled for 4 or 
5 minutes, after which the contents of the receiver are titrated to a faint red 
without cooling. 

It is stated that the simplified distillation process is applicable to other 
determinations involving the removal of ammonia. The destructive digestion 
process is not applicable to highly resistant material, such as milk or urines 
containing much sugar, unless fuming sulphuric acid be used in place of the 
ordinary acid. 

Vinegar making from apples, S. F. Anderson (Jour. Agr, {New Zeal.J, 18 
(1919), No. 4, PP- 218-220f figs. 2). — ^Directions are given for making eider 
vinegar on a small scale. The author recommends for final clarification treat- 
ment with isinglass, wfliites of eggs, or Spanish clay, and filtration through 
flannel. 

A fermentation process for the production of acetone and ethyl alcohol, 
J. H. Northrop, L. H. Ashe, and B. B. Morgan ( Jowr. Indus, and Engin. Chem.^ 
11 (1919), No. 8, pp. 723-727, figs. 2). — ^The method described, which is protected 
by IT. S. Patent 1,293,172 dedicated to public use, consists of the fermentation 
of a dilute solution of molasses with the production of ethyl alcohol and acetone 
by means of a culture of an organism to which the name Badllus aoetoethylicum 
has been given. The general characteristics of the organism, together with the 
optimum conditions for its growth, are summarized and the details of the 
process of fermentation described. 

The optimum H-ion concentration was found to be from pH S to pH 6, 
which could be maintained by the addition of lime to the fresh mash. The 
fermentation when conducted on an experimental scale was complete in from 
50 to 00 hours, with a yield of from 8 to 8.5 per cent of the sugar as acetone, 
and fFon3 20 to 21 per cent of alcohol, mostly ethyl, but with traces of propyl 
and butyl alcohoisi. ^ The fermentation may he made continuous In a fermenting 
tank filled, with some inert substance, such as coke or beech' shavings <;overed 
mith a eulferepf the organism, by adding'the fresh mash at the bottom and 
allowing' the 'feriaented mash'to run off at the top. 
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Bioclieraistry of Bacillus acetoethylicum iwitli reference to tlie formation 
of acetone, J. H. Nobtheop, L. H. Ashe, and J. K. Senioe { Jour , Biot Vhem ., 59 
{1919), Ho. 1, pp. 1-~B1, fig. 1). — Tile biochemical studies leading to the develop- 
ment of the process noted above are described in detail. 

The production of acetone and butyl alcohol by a bacteriological process, 
H. B« Speakman {Jour. Boo. €hem. Indus., 3S {1919), No. 12, pp. 155T-161T, 
figs. 7). — This paper deals with the production on a factory scale of acetone and 
butyl alcohol by the bacterial fermentation of a concentrated corn mash. 

Contribution to the bacteriology and technology of the preservation of 
meat, A., Kossowicz and R, Nassau {Wiener Tiemrztl. Monaissclir., S {1916}, 
No. S, pp. 81-102, figs. 2; abs. in Chem. Abs., 11 {1917), No. 17, pp. 2508, 2509). — 
This is a discussion of the methods of canning meat commonly employed in 
Germany and of the causes of spoilage in the canned products. 

Proteus mdgare and Bacilhis putrifious are the two organisms considered by 
the authors to be the most important causes of spoilage. Perfect sterilization 
of the cans is said to be attained with a temiierature of approximately 120° C. 
for 60 minutes. 

Studies on the preparation of vegetable decolorizing carbons for the cane 
sugar industry, F. W. Zebban, E. C. Freeland, and D. D. Sullivant {Louisiana 
Bias. Bui. 167 {1919), pp. 44 ) > — The investigation reported in this bulletin com- 
prised three phases : The preparation of decolorizing carbons from organic ma- 
terials by impregnation with mineral substances and a comparative study of 
the resulting efficiency ; the preparation of decolorizing carbons from materials 
impregnated by nature or by some manufacturing process ; and the preparation 
of carbons from by-products and similar materials. 

For the first study, the raw material generally employed was the sawdust of 
long-leaf yellow pine {Pimis pahiMris) and the impregnating material, well- 
defined chemical compounds — acids, bases, halids, and other salts. A definite 
amount of the sawdust was mixed with the different impregnating compounds 
in chemically equivalent quantities and subjected to similar methods of treat- 
ment, involving a final heating for two hours in a muffle furnace at about 900° G. 
After leaching with suitable solvents and washing with dilute hydrochloric acid 
and finally with water, the resulting carbon was dried at 105°. The decolor- 
izing effect for sugar products of the carbons thus prepared was determined 
by adding 5 gm. of the carbon to 200 .cc. of a standard molasses solution con- 
taining 30 gm. per liter of a final molasses. The mixture was brought to the 
boiling point, filtered through a folded filter, and the color determined by the 
use of the tint-photometer as described in a previous bulletin (E. S. R., 41, p. 
203). The efficiency of each carbon was calculated from the color remaining in 
the treated solution in terms of Norit used as a standard. From the results 
of the impregnation tests, which are given in tabular form, the following con- 
clusions may be drawn : 

Organic nitrogen added to or present in the raw material increases the de- 
colorizing power of the resulting carbon. Materials which are either gaseous or 
solid at the temperature of final heating produce effective carbons, while those 
which are liquid give poor ones. Compounds which attach carbohydrates most 
vigorously give effective carbons if liquids are not formed at the temperature 
of final heating. The fineness of division of both raw material and impreg- 
nating substance has a favorable effect on the resulting carbon. The decolor- 
izing power of the carbon increases directly with the quantity of impregnating 
substance used per unit of raw material. The method of preliminary carbon- 
ization and the temperature of final heating influence the decolorizing power of 
the carbon. The first heating should be conducted in such a way that the 
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fumes evolved escape freely, and witliin certain limits tlie higher the temperature 
of final heating the greater the decolorizing effect of the resulting carbon. 

In the second investigation, various plant materials high in ash were used 
for the preparation of decolorizing carbons with a view to the discovery of some 
cheap raw material for the production of effective carbon on a commercial 
scale. Of the materials examined, two were thought to be promising for com- 
mercial use — ^ 1 ‘ice hulls and Pacific coast kelp. The most efficient methods for 
preparing these are described in detail. The former under the process finally 
adopted yields a carbon of a decolorizing power of 145 in percentage of Norit, 
and the latter of over 300. 

The by-products and similar materials employed in the last part of the in- 
vestigation included bagasse, filter press cake, impregnated molasses carbon, and 
a mixture of a black vegetable mold and finely divided calcium carbonate which 
occur in consecutive strata in some districts in l^orto Rico. Ti-Tiile not possessing 
the high efficiency of the carbon noted above, some of these materials would 
seem to offer cheaper sources of cax’bons greatly superior to bone black in 
decolorizing power. 

The deterioration of cane sugar by fungi, N. and Tu. Ivopeloff {Louisiana 
Mas, BnL 166 (1919) ^ pp. 3-7^, figs, S ), — ^This bulletin contains a survey of the 
fungus flora of the different types of cane sugar and the results of an investi- 
gation of the deterioration of cane sugar by fungi in pure culture, and of the 
presence of these organisms in the different stages of sugar manufacture. 

Various media and a wide range of cane sugars were used for the isolation 
of the fungi. Czapek’s agar was found to have the greatest relative efficiency 
of all the media studied for isolating a variety of fungi. A modification by 
the authors of this medium resulted in a more rapid colony development. This 
modiflication consisted in increasing the sucrose content from 30 to 50 gm. 
per liter and substituting 5 gm. of peptone and 1 gm. of ammonium nitrate 
for 2 gm. of sodium nitrate in the original formula. 

The fungi isolated belonged chiefly to the Aspergilli and Penieillia. Asper- 
gillm niger and a blue Aspergillus occurred in practically all samples. The 
latter, which appeared with the greatest frequency in all sugars, also had 
the greatest deteriorative power. Sterilized sugars inoculated with pure cul- 
tures of fungi deteriorated rapidly when the moisture content was appre- 
ciable, but only very slightly, if at all, when the moisture content was reduced 
to a minimum. Slight evidence of deterioimtion occurred in plantation granu- 
lated sugar with a factor of safety of 0.1 and in Cuban raw sugar with a 
factor of 0.2, which would indicate that the factor of safety for sugars in- 
fected with fungi is lower than generally supposed. The fungi spores were 
found to contain invertase and consequently to be responsible for the inversion 
of sucrose. 

A daily bacteriological and mycological examination of each stage in the 
process of sugar manufacture showed that fungi and bacteria w’ere found in 
greatest numbers in the ra\Y Juice. The clarification process served to sterilize 
the Juice but reinfection took place in the massecuite in and about the cen- 
trifugal. ' 

As practical deductions from this study the authors emphasize the importance 
(1) of reducing the moisture content of the sugar as much as possible and 
avoiding the subsequent access of moisture, and (2) of using every precaution 
to prevent reinfection' of the massecuite after it leaves the vacuum pans. Sug- 
gestions are given for improvements in factory conditions and ' for proper 
methods for the handfing and storage of the sugar after it leaves the een- 
, , WfugaL 

' A list of 46' references to the literature is included. 
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An improvement in casein making, J. L. Sammis {Jour, Indus, a7id Engin. 
€hem,, 11 {1919), No, S, pp, 764-767 ), — ^As tke result of a study of ttie causes of 
lack of uniformity in casein as it comes from the creamery, with resulting 
irregularity in the finished glue, revised directions for making casein are sug- 
gested. 

The principal changes in method recommended are heating the skim mOk to 
95° F. instead of to a higher temperature, adding the dilute sulphuric acid 
slowly with vigorous stirring until a clear whey is obtained (avoiding excess 
of acid), and washing the resulting curd with water at 95° equal in volume 
to one-fourth the volume of the milk used. 

Kevised directions, suitable for the use of casein makers, are given in full. 

Agricultural industries, F. Wilbuands, edited by H. Siats (Lelire uon den 
LandwirtsckaftUchen Gewerhen, Nildesheim: August Lax, 1917, 7. ed., pp, 
YU -1-79, figs. 82 ). — The industries treated in the seventh edition of this hand- 
book are starch manufacture, sugar manufacture, and the brewing and dis- 
tilling industries. 

METEOEOLOG-Y. 

The larger relations of climate and crops in the United States, E. BeC. 
Ward {Quart. Jour. Eoy. Met, Soc. [Londoji], 45 {1919}, Nos. 189, pp. 1-19, fig. 
1; 190, p. 146; abs. in U. 8. Mo. Weather Rev., 47 {1919), No. 4 PP- 238-240, fig. 
1 ). — ^The various factors controlling the geographical distribution of staple 
crops and certain agricultural operations in the United States are briefly noted, 
the fundamental importance of climate being especially emphasized. The article 
is based largely upon information drawn from Geography of the World’s Agri- 
culture (E. S. E., 38, p* 895), and on the work of J. Warren Smith, Kincei', 
Eeed, and others. The broad climatic characteristics' of the agricultural 
provinces of the United States, proposed by M. Smith et al. (B. S. B., 35, p. 
191), are described, and the specific climatic requirements of corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, and rye; cotton; hay, forage, and pasture; tobacco; citrus and other 
fruits ; and potatoes and other truck crops, are discussed in some detail, as are 
the climatic conditions controlling live stock production, dairying, dry farming, 
irrigation, and forest growth. There is also a brief note on the relation of 
agricultural prosperity to the general welfare. 

Beport of the chief of the Weather Bureau, 1918 (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Weather 
Bur, Mpt, 1918, pp. 292, pis. 7 ). — ^This report contains, as usual, a review of the 
work of the Weather Bureau during the year with special reference, however, 
to war conditions and service. It is noted that the activities of the division of 
agricultural meteorology *‘have been continued, improved, extended, and given 
specially direct application as far as possible to all agricultural activities of 
the Nation.” This division “has continued its study of the relation between 
weather and climate and crops. Data have been collected and tabulated and 
results obtained which are proving of marked advantage to agriculture.” 

There are also included in this report a general summary of the weather 
conditions in the United States during the year 1917, uith charts, a list of 
observing stations and changes therein during 1917, and records of sunshine 
and details of excessive precipitation during that year. 

Monthly Weather Beview {U. 8. Mo. Weather Rev., 47 {1919), Nos. S, pp. 
143-204, pis. 16, figs. 14; 4^ PP- 205-278, pis. 16, figs. 16 ). — In addition to special 
forecasts and warnings, river and flood observations, notes on the effect of 
weather on crops, halo phenomena, and seismoiogical reports for March and 
April, ^ 1919 ; lists of additions to the Weather Bureau Library and of recent 
papers on meteorology and seismology; notes on the weather of the months; 
solar and sky radiation measurements at Washington, D. 0., during March and 
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April, 1919; condensed climatological summaries, and the usual climatological 
tables and charts, these numbers contain the following articles: 

iVo. S. — Gonvectionai Clouds Induced by Forest Fires (illus,), by F. A. Car- 
penter; Notes on a Cumulus Cloud Foi’med over a Fire, by 0. A. Beichelt; 
Rain from Cumulus Clouds over Fires (Ulus.), by J. P. Espy (extracts); 
Heights of Cumulus Clouds Forming over Fii*es (illus.), by S. P. Fergusson 
and G. F. Brooks ; Results of Observations of Clouds during the Solar Eclipse, 
June 8, 1918 (illus.), by S. P. Fergusson; Clouds in Bast Texas, June 8, 1918 
(illus.), by C, F. Brooks; The Reflecting Power of Clouds, by L. B. Aldrich 
(Abs.) ; An Improvement in the Pole Star Recorder (illus.) by B. 0. Kadel; 
The Duration of Moonlight, by A. McAdie (reprinted) ; On the Relations of 
Atmospheric Pressure, Temperature, and Density to Altitude (illus.-), by H. II. 
Kimball ; Temperatures, Pressures, and Densities of the Atmosphere at Various 
Levels in the Region of Northeastern Prance (illus.), by W. J. Humphreys; 
The jJklinimum Temperature at the Base of the Stratosphere, by W. J. Humph- 
reys; V'hy There Are No Clouds in. the Stratosphere (illus.), by W. J. Humph- 
reys; The Daily Variation of Temperature in the Lower Strata of the Atmo- 
sphere, by W. H. Dines (reprinted) ; On the Diurnal Incidence of Maximum and 
Minimum Temperatures at Eskdalemuir, by A. C. Mitchell (iVbs.) ; Influence of 
Snow Cover on the Temperature Distribution in Utah, January, 1919 (illus.), 
by T. A. Blair ; The Effect of Gunfire on the Rainfall of the British Isles, by 

H. R. Mill (reprinted abs.) ; Tornado at Porter, Oklahoma, March 15, 1919 
(illus.), by J. A. Reihle; The Storm of March 16, 1919, at Port Smith, Ark., by 
L. J. Guthrie; General Extent of Collegiate Instruction in Meteorology and 
Climatology in the United States, by 0. F. Brooks; Meteorological Observa- 
tions while Traveling, by R. DeC. Ward (Abs.) ; Some Economic Effects of the 
MM Winter, 1918-19; and Measurements of the Solar Constant of Radiation 
at Calama, Chile, by C. G. Abbot. 

Vo. 4 .— -Aerological Investigations of the Weather Bureau during the War 
(illus.), by W. R. Gregg; Some Scientific Aspects of the Meteorological Work 
of the United States Army (illus.), by R. A. Millikan; The Military Meteoro- 
logical Service in the United States during the War (illus.), by B. J. Sherry and 
A. T. Waterman; Two-Theodolite Plotting Board (illus.), by W. 0. Haines and 
R. A. Wells; Some Observed Irregular Vertical Movements of Pilot Balloons 
(illus.), by I. R. Tannelull ; The Work of the Aerographic Section of the Navy, 
by A. McAdie ; Work of the Naval Observatory in Connection with Naval Aero- 
graphy, by C. T. Jewell ; Meteorology in the Naval Aviation Service Overseas 
(illus.), by R. H. Pinch; Blue Hill Methods of Pilot Ballooning’’ (illus.), by 

I. Mall; British Pilot-Balloon Methods; The Shoeburyness System (reprinted) j 
Free-Balloon Plight in the Northeast Quadrant of an Intense Cyclone (illus.), 
by a L. Meisinger; Weather during Some Notable Airship Voyages; Hot 
WTnds at Tampico, Mexico, April 6 and 7, 1919 (illus.), by S. A. Grogan; Tor- 
nadoes In Eastern Nebraska, April 6, 1919 (illus,), by G. A. Loveland; Tornado 
in Southern Alabama, March 5, 1919 (illus,), by P. H. Smyth; The Larger Re- 
lations of Olimate and Crops in the United States (illus.), by R. DeC, Ward 
(Abs.) (see p. 417) ; Minimum Temperatures Sustained by Apricots during 
March, 1919, in the Pecos Valley, N. Mex., by C. Hallenbeck (see p. 444) ; The 
Meteorological Activities of the Late Prof. Edward G. Pickering, by R. DeO. 
Ward; Walter, Gould Davis, by R. DeO. Ward; and Measurements of the 
Solar Constant of Radiation at Calama, Chile, by G. G. Abbot. 

Climatological 'data for the United States by sections (U. ^ Dept Agr 
WeatUr Bur. CUmm. Dmta, 6 (1919), ISfos, 3. pp. 12 m, pU. Iflgs. 2 / 4 , pp[ 

' ^These volumes contain brief summaries and detailed 
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tabular statements of climatological data for each State for Marcli and Ai)ril, 
1919, respectively, 

The rainfall of France, E. Mathias {Ann. Chmi. et Pliys.j 9. ser., 12 {1919)^ 
Mar, -Apr., pp. 109-244 )- — ^The rainfall data for eight different zones of France 
are summarized and analyzed along the lines indicated in an article previously 
noted (E. S. E., 41, p. 119), that is, with special reference to the Influence of 
altitude and latitude. The general conclusion reached is that within wide 
limits (the area of France, for example) the coefScient of altitude is constant 
along a given parallel of latitude, regardless of variations in the surface of 
the soil. 

SOILS— FEETILIZEES. 

Soils and soil cultivation, F. D. Gaedneb {PliUadelphia: John 0. Winston 
Co., 1918, pp. 223, pis. S, figs. 101 ). — This book is designed “ to be a handy refer- 
ence work on soils, their classification and treatment, and the proper adapta- 
tion of crops, with a view to preserving and increasing the fertility of the soil 
and producing the largest yield in point of quality. ... 

“ Not only are directions given for the management of the soil, but the best 
types of farm buildings and equipment are fully described and illustrated, 
including farm machinery of the latest type, farm sanitation, drainage, and 
irrigation.” 

Soil survey of Caldwell County, N. C., W. B. Cobb and S. P, Da-^udson (U, S. 
Dept Agr., Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1917, pp. 29, fig. 1, map 1 ). — ^Tliis 
survey, made in cooperation with the North Carolina Department of Agricul- 
ture, deals with the soils of an area of 327,680 acres situated in the north- 
western part of the State. The topography of the northern two-thirds of the 
county is described as mountainous, and that of the southern third undulating 
to rolling. Natural drainage is vrell established. 

The soils of the area are included in the Piedmont Plateau, the Appalachian 
Mountains, and the Eiver Flood Plains provinces. The Piedmont soils have 
been derived largely from granite, gneiss, and schist, and the mountain soils 
chiefly from Carolina gneiss. The alluvial soils include both fii'st-bottom and 
terrace material. In addition to rough, stony land, 13 soil types representing 
8 series are mapped. Porters loam, Ashe loam, and Cecil clay loam, occupying 
34.9, 19.6, and 15.9 per cent of the total area, respectively, predominate. 

Pleistocene and recent deposits in the vicinity of Ottawa, with a descrip- 
tion of the soils, W. A. Johnston {Canada Dept Mines, Ceol. Survey Mem. 
101 (1917), pp. IJ+69, pis. 2, figs. 7). — ^This report deals with the geology and 
soils of an area of 419 square miles along the Ottawa Eiver and within the 
St Lawrence drainage basin. The soils of the area are as a whole somewhat 
calcareous and are of glacial and marine origin. They are light to medium 
dark in color. 

“ The * lightest ’ soils of the district are the seolian, river gravel, and beach 
soils. They occupy small areas and, on account of the relief of the surface and 
open porous character of much of the material, tend to be excessively drained 
and are easily affected by drought in di’y seasons. The marine fine sand is also 
a light soil and has a loose porous structure, but on account of its nearly level 
or gently sloping surface and finer texture is not so easily affected by drought 
The * heaviest’ soils of the area are the marine clay and clay loam soils. The, 
soils intermediate between the light and heavy soils are the marine fine sandy 
loam soil and the glacial soils, of which the most important is the gravelly fine 
sandy loam. These soils are also of considerable extent,” ^ ^ 

The marine soils, including fine sand, fine sandy loam, clay loam, and day, 
are the most extensive, covering over 60 per cent of the land of 'the 'area, ; , ,, 
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Pyrolusite from Virginia, T. L. Watson and B* T. Wherey (Jour. Wash. 
Acad, ScL, 8 (1918), No. 16, pp. 550^566, fig. 1 ). — ^This is .a report of a study of 
the geology and mineralogy of manganese oxid crystals and crystalline miner- 
als from the Virginia locality. 

The comparative rate of formation of soluble material in cropped and 
virgin soils as measured by the freezing-point method, G. E. Millar (Boil 
8m,, 7 (1919), No. 4, pp. 253-257, figs. 2). — Tests conducted at the Michigan 
Experiment Station are reported in which 6 different soils in cropped and 
virgin condition were washed with distilled water until the concentration of 
the soil solution was reduced to only a few parts per million, and the effect of 
such treatment measured on the subsequent rate of formation of soluble ma- 
terial as determined by the freezing-point method. Soils 1 and 2 were silt 
loams relatively deficient in organic matter, 8 and 4 were lowland soils con- 
taining considerable organic matter, 5 was a sand soil, and 6 a very fine sandy 
loam. 

It was found that the tendency for the concentration of the soil solution to 
reach a maximum and decrease before the end of the 40-day period was prac- 
tically overcome by the washing. Some tendency for the concentration to de- 
crease was exhibited by the virgin sample of soil 1 and by both the cropped 
and virgin samples of soil 4. The changes, however, were not sufficient to 
affect the conclusions. Nos. 1, 2, and 5 showed a decidedly greater rate of for- 
mation of soluble material in the virgin than in the cropped samples. In ad- 
dition, the total concentration of the soil solution was much higher in the 
case of the virgin samples. 

Of the remaining soils, Nos. 3 and 4 showed very little difference in either 
the rate of formation of soluble material or the total concentration of soil solu- 
tion attained. These two soils showed very little change in productivity as a 
result of several years’ cultivation. Soil 6 showed only a slightly greater rate 
of formation of soluble material in the virgin than in the cropped sample, the 
final concentration of soil solution being virtually the same. 

The author feels Justified in suggesting that a marked decease in the rate 
of formation of soluble material is one of the changes a soil may undergo as a 
result of several years of cultivation with the return of little fertilizing ma- 
terial,” , 

Changes in composition of the soil and of the water extract of the soil, 
following addition of manure, P. L. Hibbard (Soil Set., 7 (1919), No. 4^ pp. 
259-272, figs. S). — In experiments at the University of California, fresh manure 
was mixed with silty clay loam and sandy loam soils at rates of 1, 2, and 5 per 
cent and the mixtures kept in loosely covered glass Jars under optimum mois- 
ture conditions. 

Periodic analyses showed that the carbon dioxid content of the soil atmos- 
phere was increased in proportion to the amounts of manure added, while the 
total carbon content gradually decreased, such decrease being more rapid for 
the larger amounts of manure. The total nitrogen content remained constant. 

The total water-soluble matter decreased wdthin a few weeks in the 1 per 
cent mixture to below that of the control soil, after which it gradually increased 
to considerably more than that in the control soil, but never to an amount equal 
to the sum of that in the control soil and that in the added manure. The 2 and 
5 per 'Cent manure mixtures showed relatively greater decreases and increases. 

The changes were not relatively the same for the different ions and complexes. 
In 'the soil extract there was less change in calcium and magnesium than In 
potassium, sulphates, and nitrates. The nitrates at first quickly disappeared 
and later increased considerably over the amounts in the control. These changes 
are attributed to biochemical action. 
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It is concluded tliat “ wlien fresh manure is mixed with soil the resulting 
reaction decreases the amount of water-soluble plant food, so that crops started 
at that time might be retarded or at least not immediately benefited by the 
manure. When the manure becomes well decomposed, it adds materially to 
available plant food. Consequently, fresh manure should not be added to a 
soil Just previous to or during the time a crop is growing. 

If the soil is kept sufficiently open to the air, there should be no loss of nitro- 
gen due to the addition of manure. Liberation of large amounts of CO 2 in the 
soil by rotting manure does not always greatly influence the composition of the 
water extract of the soil.” 

“ Increase in water-soluble mineral matter after the addition of manure to 
Soil can be accounted for largely by that derived from the mineral matter of 
the manure itself.” 

Parallel formation of carbon dioxid, ammonia, and nitrate in soil, P. L. 
Gainey (Soil ScL, 7 {1919), No. 4 , pp. 29S-311, figs. S ). — Studies of the parallel 
formation of carbon clioxid, ammonia, and nitrate in a silt loam soil, conducted 
at the Kansas Experiment Station, are reported. 

It was found that “ there is a remarkable similarity and agreement between 
the several carbon dioxid and ammonia curves when constructed from data 
secured under anything like similar conditions. If conditions are favorable for 
bacterial activity and cottonseed meal is added there is at first a very rapid 
formation of carbon dioxid and ammonia, the maximum being reached during 
the second 24 hours. After this the formation of both carbon dioxid and 
ammonia decreased rapidly, the curves soon tending toward straight lines. 
When dried blood was added to the soil the curves for both carbon dioxid and 
ammonia were different. Formation during the first four days was very slow, 
the maximum being reached between the sixth and eighth day analyses. The 
formation of carhon dioxid from dried blood was never so rapid as from cotton- 
seed meal. * . . 

“ Insufficient moisture retards both carbon dioxid and ammonia formation, the 
latter much more markedly. The minimum moisture for active carbon-dioxid 
production is lower than for active ammonia production. For the soil used 
... 12 cc, of water per 100 gm. soil was near the minimum for vigorous 
carbon dioxid production, and increasing the moisture beyond this point had 
little effect upon the formation of carbon dioxid. A moisture content below 
this results in a lowered carhon dioxid production. The moisture necessary for 
optimum ammonia formation is higher than that for carbon dioxid. 

“ Insufficient aeration will also cause a depression or marked delay in carbon 
dioxid and ammonia production. ... In no instance where the current of 
air was not continuous was the production of carbon dioxid and ammonia 
equally as rapid as where it was. In the case of carbon dioxid it appears to 
be simply a delayed production, the total quantity soon reaching that produced 
where aeration was abundant. The total ammonia produced under limited 
aeration did not, in most instances, reach the production where aeration was 
abundant. So long as tlie current of air was continuous, increasing the volume 
apparently had no effect. ... 

“ Nitrate production in all experiments was for some unknown reason excep- 
tionally low for this particular soil. As a rule there was no accumulation 
during the first few days. In fact, the small quantity of nitrate nitrogen 
initially present usually disappeared completely before the first analysis. 
Where aeration was insufficient, the beginning of accumulation was delayed 
still more. Where the moisture content was varied, nitrate accumulation was 
directly proportional to moisture content; the maximum not being, reached 
until the maximum moisture that would be retained was reached. Where 
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aeration was Tailed, insutflcient aeration retarded tlie initial accumulation, but 
after nitrification became active in all samples the accumulation was inversely 
proportional to aeration.” 

Capillary moisture-lioldiiig capacity, W. Gaedner (Soil ScLy 7 (1919), No, 4, 
pp. 319~-S24f fig- 1 ), — ^Tbe author reviews and analj^zes the work of others bear- 
ing on the subject, and is of the opinion that the dynamic character of typical 
soil moisture phenomena can not be overlooked in the attempt to define such a 
constant as moisture capacity. “In order to make postitive progress from a 
scientific as well as practical point of view, it would seem that fundamental 
concepts of this character should be carefully considered.” A laboratory study 
of the dynamic phases of soil moisture is in progress at the Utah Experiment 
Station. 

On the penetration of the periodic temperature waves into a substance hav- 
ing no uniform constitution especially into the soil, K. Aichi {Tokgd Siig, 
But. Ki^i [Proc. T6ky6 Math, PJigs, Soc,], 2. ser.y 9 (1918), No. 22, pp. 527-541 ). — 
This is an intricate mathematical analysis of the subject, made in conjunction 
with actual temperature measurements in Japanese soils and in snow. It is 
shown that elaborate calculations, for example, by the use of the method of 
least squares, do not give sufficiently accurate information on which to base 
discussion of underground temperatures as compared with actual observations. 

The effect of certain colloidal substances on the growth of wheat seedlings, 
D. S, Jennings (&iOU BcL, 7 (1919), No. 3, pp. 201-215 ). — Experiments at the 
Utah Experiment Station with a complete nutrient solution, agar, silica, sand, 
ferric hydroxid, and aluminum hydroxid cultures with wheat are reported. 
The purpose was to determine whether or not the change in concentration due 
to solid adsorbing surfaces is sufficient to modify the production of dry matter 
in a plant 

It was found that “ the effect of adding agar to nutrient solutions was to 
increase the growth of wheat seedlings in low concentrations and to decrease 
the growth in higher concentrations of nutrient salts. The introduction of 
colloidal silica into nutrient solutions resulted in increased weight of wheat 
seedlings. The increase was apparently due to direct absorption of silica by 
the plant and not to a change in the effective concentration of the nutrient 
solution. Silica gel is, therefore, considered unsuited for studies of the charac- 
ter described in this paper. The introduction of quartz sand, ferric hydroxid, 
and aluminum hydroxid into nutrient solutions resulted in decreased growth of 
wheat seedlings. It appears that these substances by their absorptive prop- 
erties reduce the effective concentration of the nutrient solution.” 

The influence of kind of soil and fertilization on nitrogen and ash content 
of crops, J. G. Maschhaupt (TerBilag. Latidhouwh. Ondermeh. RijkslanWbouw-^ 
proefstat^ [NetherlafidsJ, No. 22 (1918), pp. 25-114h fig- 1 }- — Continuing experi- 
ments previously noted (E. S. E., 28, p. 520), plat experiments with heather, 
moor, swamp, loam, and clay soils to determine the effect of the kind of soil 
and the fertilizers sodium nitrate, potassium, nitrate, and ammonium sulphate 
on the contents of nitrogen and ash in barley, rye, beets, oats, and potatoes are 
reported. 

A smaller increase in crops was obtained with potassium nitrate than with 
sodium nitrate on these soils. The influence of the kind of soil was greater 
with straw and beet and potato leaves than with grain or roots, and was 
greatest in the silica content of straw. The average silica content of straw 
^ from clay soils was five times that of straw from heather soils* There was no 
comparative effect on the nontent of bases. The ^composition of beet and 
potato leaves was more ^ strongly affecM by the^ kind of soE^ than was thq 
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composition of straw, with special reference to nitrogen, potasli, phosphoric 
acid, and lime. The kind of fertilizer had no marked indnence upon the 
nitrogen and asli content of crops on these soils. 

The acid constituents were influenced more than the haste constituents hy 
both agencies. 

The abnormality of soils in field-placed cylinder experiments, C, A. MooEm 
(Soil BcL, 7 {1919} f No. 4f PP* 247-^251 ). — In soil nitrogen studies at the Ten- 
nessee Experiment Station five different kinds of soil, when placed in cylin- 
ders sunk in the gi'ound and exposed otherwise to natural conditions, were 
found to become unproductive to the extent of complete crop failure in the 
course of from three to eight years, except where limed. 

Annual addition of acid phosphate, potassium chlorid, and sodium nitrate 
had little or no effect in preventing crop failure. Barnyard manure applied 
at the outset in moderate and even large amounts delaj^ed crop failure only a 
year or two in most cases. The only unusual condition apparent was the 
projection of the cylinder rims for 2 to 3 in. above the soil surface, thereby 
preventing all run-off of w’ater in times of heavy rainfall. The Inereasefl 
moisture supply and the excessive leaching were assumed to reduce the 
natural soil supply of calcium bicarbonate until it became the limiting factor 
in crop production and finally induced crop failure. The evidence also indi- 
cated an increased loss of nitrogen and uncertainty with regard to the phos- 
phorus and potassium, the availability of which may have been increased. It 
is suggested that usual field conditions may be approached by providing each 
cylinder with an adjustable vertical slot, providing either a constant outlet 
or permitting run-off only at certain times of the year at the discretion of the 
operator. 

Mining and manufacture of fertilizing materials and their relation to soils, 
S. L. Lloyd {New York: D. Van Nostrand Co.^ 1918, pp, figs. 9 ). — ^TMs 

book is intended for fertilizer manufacturers, agricultural chemists, and 
farmers desiring advanced knowledge in agricultural chemistry, and deals 
essentially with the manufacture and mixing of commercial fertilizers from 
the standpoint of their practical use. A discussion of the chemistry of ferti- 
lizers and soils and of their relation is followed by a description of phosphate 
mining and manufacturing practice, nitrogen fixation, the mining and manu- 
facture of nitrogenous and potassic fertilizers, and the mixing of compound 
fertilizers. 

With reference to the fertilizers resulting from the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen the author summarizes experimental work with the statements that 

calcium cyanamid neither suits humic acid soils, peaty soils, nor light sandy 
soils. On the other hand, it may be used in all loamy soils of average fertility. 
. . . The action of cyanamid is weaker than nitrate of soda? it is also 
slower than the latter. But as the unit nitrogen Is supplied cheaper by the 
new manure, a greater amount can be used to restore the balance. . . . 
According to the experiment made, this manure succeeds very well on clay 
soils, but. less so in sandy soils, . . . 

‘‘Nitrate of lime acts normally up to the second application in loamy soil 
and up to the third in sandy soil ; but beyond that there is an injurious action, 
especially in loamy soils. The high percentage of basic nitrate of lime and the 
still higher percentage of nitrate of lime produce injurious effects. 

“Nitrate of soda, Chile saltpeter, and sulphate of ammonia have regularly 
produced higher yields and better utilization of tiie nitrogen than cyanamid.’* 

Two final chapters are Included on the examination of fertilizers and^fer- 
tilizing materials and on the examination of soils. 

140363^—19 3 
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Farm manure, H, M. Nagant {Min. Agr. Prov, Quebec Bui 53 (1918), pp. 29, 
Jigs. 8). — This bulletin deals with the composition, fertilizing value, and con- 
servation of barnyard manure, with special reference to conditions in the 
Province of Quebec. The use of manure pits is specially discussed. 

The woiTd^s supply of nitrogenous fertilizers, G* W. Andebson (Client News, 
119 (1919), No. 3090, pp. 6, 7).— This is a review of the nitrogen resources of 
the world, from which it is concluded that the production of nitrogenous 
products in Germany has been greatly promoted during the war and that in 
conseciuence a strong competition may be expected. Data are reported to show 
that there is a considerable excess of production over the probable consumption 
based on prewar estimates. 

“"Although the cost of production has gone up considerably, German manu- 
facturers were able to write-off their plant during the war, and thus have 
the great advantage of low capital costs. This, together with the present 
favorable rate of exchange for exports, places the German trader in an ad- 
vantageous position.’* 

War-time production of nitrogen compounds in Germany, Bueb (Jour. 
Gasbeleuclit, 62 (1919), pp. 2, 3; ahs. in Jour. Soc. Cliem. Indm., 38 (1919), No. 
7, pp. 219 A, 220 A ). — It is stated that the prewar production of nitrogen com- 
pounds in Germany was in excess of the requirements, lip production was 
insufiicient after war began and imports of Chilean nitrate ceased. Am- 
monia from coal distillation furnished about one-third of the amount required. 
New plants for the production of cyanamid were started but not completed, 
and effort was concentrated on the development of existing plants. The 
synthesis of ammonia by the Haber process was found to be the most economical 
in labor and fuel, and the process was put into successful operation at two 
places. The catalytic process for producing ammonia was widely used, the 
end product being sodium nitrate. As a result of the exigencies of war the 
supply of nitrogen fertilizers was cut down one-half. It is anticipated that 
under noi’mal peace conditions synthetic products in combination with potash 
will suffice to make Gemany independent of imported nitrogen compounds. 

Comparative fertilizer experiments with new nitrogenous fertilizers, 
ScHKEinEWiHn (Bl. Zuckerrubenbau, 26 (1919), No. PP- 29). — Com- 

parative top-dressing experiments wdth sugar beets on a loess loam soil rich 
in organic matter are reported, in which it was found that potash ammonium 
nitrate gave as good results as sodium nitrate when used in an equal amount, 
rn’Mle ammonium nitrate gave better results than ammonium sulphate but not 
so good results as sodium nitrate. The differences were not large. Ammonium 
chlorid gave as good results as ammonium sulphate. 

Further experiments in which lime nitrogen was added before planting, 
added one-half as top-dressing and one-half drilled in after planting, and added 
one-half as top dressing and one-half broadcast after planting, showed that the 
adclItXon before planting yielded the best results. 

Comparative test of several nitrogenous fertilizers, Bachelieb (Oonipt. 
Rend. Acad. Agr. France, 5 (1919), No. 5, pp. 164-170; abs. in Chem. Abs., IS 
(1919), No. 10, p. 1115). — ^Ammonium nitrate was compared with ammonium 
sulphate and sodium nitrate in field experiments with sugar beets. As good 
results per unit of nitrogen were obtained with the ammonium nitrate as with 
the other substances' used. 

Field experiments with nitrate of ammonia, J. Hendeick (Jour. Boe. Oliem. 
Indtm., 37 (1918), No. 8, pp. 146R-14SR )» — ^FieM expeilments with hay and oats 
on several different soils, conducted by 'the North of 'Scotland Agricultural 
College to compare ammonium nitrate with sodium nitrate, .ammonium sul- 
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pliate^ calcium niti^ate, and commercial calcium cyanamid as a source of 
nitrogen, are reported. 

It was found as a general result of these experiments that “ nitrate of am- 
moida may be expected to give, at least as great increases of crop, weight for 
weight of nitrogen, as any of the other concentrated nitrogenous manures 
in usef’ 

Ammonium nitrate showed the best average results with both oats 
and hay. This result is considered unusual and possibly doe to accidental 
causes. ^‘If it is confirmed that nitrogen in nitrate of ammonia is more 
effective as a fertilizer than an equal weight of nitrogen in nitrate of soda, 
nitrate of lime, or sulphate of ammonia, it wull be necessary to seek for an 
explanation of such an unexpected Yesultf’ 

The setting of mixtures of superphosphate and ammonium sulphate, F. S. 
Fowweathee (Jour. Soc, Ghem. Indus., 38 (1919), Ko. 9, pp. 110R-112R ) , — ^Ex- 
periments to determine the conditions that influence the setting into hard 
lumps of mixtures of ammonium sulphate wdth superphosphate are reported, 
in which mixtures of supei-phosiDhate, containing about 30 per cent soluble 
phosphate and ammonium sulphate, were placed under a heavy weight to 
bring the particles into intimate contact. 

The conclusions^ drawn are that the rate of setting of such mixtures is in- 
creased by the reduction of free acid in the mixture. “The presence of 
moisture also tends to increase the rate of setting, but this effect is not very 
marked unless accompanied at the same time by reduction of free acid.” 

A large scale test confirmed the above conclusions. “Thus a compound 
fertilizer made from fairly fresh mineral superphosphate and ammonium 
sulphate to which a small amount of limestone was added set very consider- 
ably when stored in a heap for a few days, and after regrinding and putting 
into bags, no further trouble was experienced as regards setting.” 

Phosphate demonstration in Stevens County in 1918, P. K. McMuxee, P« B* 
Millee, and G. H. Nesom (U^iiv. 3Iinn, Agr. Ext. Div. Spec. But 34 (1919), pp, 
7, figs. 2). — Cooperative field experiments with acid phosphate on 25 farms in 
the county are reported in which the phosphate was added to fields ranging in 
size from 1 to SO acres at the rate of 200 lbs. per acre. The soil in general is a 
black silt loam with silt loam subsoil. Of the 14 farmers who tried the phosphate 
on wheat nearly all secured a marked increase, ranging from 2.1 to as high as 
10.5 bu. per acre. No increase w-as obtained with acid phosphate on oats, but 
there was an increase in six eases out of seven with barley. 

“ No heavy investments in phosphate are suggested, but the results of the ex- 
perimental work In Stevens County to date make it appear a wise business 
measure for those farmers of Stevens and the immediately surrounding 
counties wlfo have heavy soils on which some fields have received little or no 
manure, to apply on one of these half a ton or more of acid phosphate at the 
rate of 200 lbs, per acre, using wflieat or barley as the trial crop and preferably 
seeding with clover.” 

The phosphate industry, J. HENDBiaK (Jour, Bog, Gliem, Indm,, 38 (1919), 
No, 9, pp. 155R-137B) , — ^The author discusses the phosphate industry throughout 
the Avorld, with special reference to the United States and Great Britain, and 
reports the average results of 66 field experiments with turnips covering four 
years at the North of Scotland Agricultural College comparing soluble and in- 
soluble phosphates. 

“The general result of the experiments is to show (1) that the average effect 
of superphosphate is only slightly greater than that of insoluble phosphate, such 
as basic slag or ground mineral phosphate, when equal weights of pho^horie 
acid are applied, and (2) that if one-third of the phosphoric acid is given as 
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soluble phosphate and the remainder as insoluble phosphate the average result 
is as good as when the whole of the phosphoric acid is given as soluble phos- 
phate. Esperinients with other crops and especially with grass give a similar 
result. The only conclusion one can come to is that soluble phosphate is over- 
valued, and Insoluble phosphate, such as exists in basic slag and ground mineral 
phosphate, undervalued. It should be possible in future to use a large part 
of the rock phosphate in the form of finely grcnind powder instead of in super- 
phosphate. This will effect a great saving in acid and in expense.” 

American potash, H. H. Roe {Mining and Sd, Press, 119 (1919), No, 6, pp, 
195-202, figs, 11). — This is a summary of the various potash resources of the 
United States, from which it is concluded that this country has potash resources 
sufficient for future requirements hut that the present supply will for some time 
to come be inadequate for the growing demand. 

The Alsatian potash industry, F, K. Cameeon (Amer. Pert, 51 (1919), No. 4, 
pp. 49-S4)* — It is stated that the Alsatian potash deposits cover an area of 
about 77 square miles, and consist of a lower bed with an average thickness of 
11.5 ft. and an upper bed wuth a thickness of about 4 ft. The cubical contents 
of the two layers are estimated at approximately 1,350,000,000 cu. yds., con- 
taining approximately 1,600,000,000 tons of salt, or roughly 275,000,000 tons of 
potash. The soluble salts of the deposits are i)otassium and sodium chlorid 
alone, and the average potash content is said to be at least 18 per cent as com- 
pared to 12 per cent for the Stassfurt salts. 

While the industry is too young to give accurate cost figures, an approximate 
estimate indicates that for potassium chlorid averaging 18 and 45 per cent 
potash, respectively, the cost is $11.00 and $28.75 per ton. 

Features of the mining and manufacturing processes are described. 

The value of sodium when potassium is insufficient, B. L. Habtwell and 
S, C.. Damon (Rhode Island Bta. BuL 177 (1919), pp. 4-52, fig. 1). — This bulletin 
reports the crop results for the period of 1905-1918, inclusive, of a series of 
field experiments begun in 1894 to ascertain the value of sodium as an entire or 
partial substitute for potassium and previously noted from time to time (E. S. 
R., 18, p. 1113; 21, p. 224; 29, p. 419). Sodium and potassium were applied in 
various amounts, both as carbonates and chloride and in connection with dif- 
ferent amounts of lime. Nitrogen and phosphorus were applied equally to all 
plats, usually in such amounts as to render potassium the only deficient element. 
The crop data are presented in tabular form, and include information on the 
effect of the different treatments upon flat turnips, radishes, rutabagas, table 
beets, cucumbers, bucinvheat, cabbage, sugar beets, mangels, oats, hay, onions, 
carrots, rape, and potatoes. The results secured may be summarized as follows : 

Where an insufficiency of potassium occurred, sodium was generally useful, 
confirming earlier work with water cultures of cereal seedlings, whfch likewise 
showed that when potassium was deficient sodium became beneficial. It was 
commonly observed that if in the absence of sodium a depression of 30 per cent 
in the growth of the seedlings was caused by partially withholding potassium, 
the growth was not depressed more than half as much in a similar culture to 
which sodium w^as added, indicating a direct beneficial action of sodium, for 
under the conditions of the experiment it could not liberate potassium. In the 
field, however,' 'more potassium was removed in the larger crops which usually 
resulted when sodium was increased in connection with an insufficient amount 
of potassium, in spite of the fact that sodium frequently decreased the per- 
^ eentage of' polassluiii in the crop. A portion of the benefits arising from the use 
of sodium in the field is, therefore, believed to be due to indirect action, although 
IhO' culture solutions indicate that direct beneficial effects were also probably 
'Obtained in the field. ,The yield in grains due to sodium are deemed sufficient to 
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merit careful consideration at tlie present time of the utilization of our liberal 
supply of sodium salts as economic supplements to a limited amount of 
potassium. 

Belation of sulpliates to plant growtii and composition, H. G. Miuuee {Jour, 
Agr. Research [Po >S.], 17 (1919), So. 3, pp, 87~-102^ pis. Jf ). — In this contribution 
from the Oregon Experiment Station it is reported that “pot experiments to 
show the effect of sulphur fertilizers — ^namely, sodium sulphate, calcium sul- 
phate, and sulphur on reel clover, rape, and oats were carried on with tliree 
different soils, including one with a high sulphur content, one that did not re- 
spond to elemental sulphur in the field, and one that did. 

“ To eliminate the sulphur compounds acting upon the insoluble plant food 
and soil organisms these plants were also grown on sand receiving the sterilized 
soil extract, and certain pots received the additional sulphur fertilizers as the 
soil. Sodium sulphate and calcium sulphate were added daily in solution form. 
The elemental sulphur was mixefl with the soil and calcium carbonate at the 
time of sowing the seed. Sodium nitrate solution was added daily to eliminate 
available nitrogen as a limiting factor of growth, and also to determine what 
effect sulphates would have on nitrogen assimilation by the plant. The plants 
were grown for two and one-half months, and the dry weights of the tops were 
recorded. The total siilpliiir and nitrogen was determined in the majority of 
cases. 

“Addition of sulphate and elemental sulphur enhanced the growth of the 
plants grown in pots in the greenhouse. The corresponding increases obtained 
on the soil extracts indicated that sulphur acted directly in promoting this 
growth. The great increase in the nitrogen content of the clover grown on the 
soil where sulphates had been added is the result in ah probability of the 
sulphates stimulating the action of the legume bacteria. Sulphates caused in- 
creased root development and number of nodules on the clover grown in the 
soil pots.” 

A list of references to literature on the subjet is given. 

Available fertilizer from smelter by-products, P, ff. O’Gaea {Proe, Wash, 
Irrig. Inst., S (1917), pp. 102-110 ). — ^Experiments on the effects of sulphur 
dioxid on alkali soil and on crops showed that “ (1) the water solubility of 
the alkali was lowered; (2) there was a reduction in carbonate; (3) there 
was an increase in sulphate; (4) there was an increase in available potash; 
(5) crops fumigated daily throughout their period of growth with sulphur 
dioxid in conc*entrations just below the toxic limit . . • showed either a 
slight gain, or at least no loss in total vegetable matter produced, as compared 
with check plats grown under identical conditions but not treated with 
sulphur dioxid; (6) the sulphur content of the plants was increasecL” 

Field experiments with field and truck crops in which elemental sulphur 
was added at the rate of 400 lbs. and sulphuric acid at the rate of 2,172 lbs. 
per acre showed that as compared with untreated soils in check plats, the 
water solubility of the alkali was reduced about 20 per cent, w’-hile the avail- 
ability of potash and phosphorus were increased approximately 20 per cent. 
The treated soils showed an increase in sulphate content, a decrease in car- 
bonate content, and an increase in all crops grown. 

“ One of the striking effects of sulphur and sulphuric acid treatment of soils 
on the soil microorganisms is the decided and consistent increase in total 
bacteria as determined by the plate method. Ender certain conditions in a 
period of three weeks the sulphur and sulphurie-acid-treated plats showed 50' 
per cent more microorganisms than did the untreated checks. The sulphur 
plats in general showed a greater increase in the number of organisms than 
did the solpliurlc-acid-treated soils ... In general the sulphur-treated plats ■ 
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Showed a greater increase in total vegetable matter produced than did tlie 
snlpbnric-acid-treated plats as compared with the checks/’ 

®*Tlie results so far obtained lead to the general conclusion that sulphur 
and siilpliuric acid have a decidedly beneficial effect upon the soil flora.” 

Lime requirements as determined hy the plant and by the chemist^ B. L. 
Habtweul, F. H. Pembee, and L. P. Howaed {Soil Set., 7 {1919), No. pp. 279- 
£8^).— Experiments conducted at the Rhode Island Experiment Station are 
reported in which surface soil, described in a previous and related report 
(E. S. R., S2, p. 622,), was limed in amounts varying from 378 to 4,000 lbs. 
of calcium oxid per acre and planted to beets and lettuce. The basic nutri- 
ents were brought to optimum. The lime requirement of the soil was deter- 
mined by the ammonia and Veitch methods before planting. 

It was found that “in general after maximum crops had been attained 
by liming the soil still showed a lime requirement of about 5,000 lbs. In fact, 
the lettuce, although a crop which is very sensitive to ‘ soil acidity,’ was de- 
pressed in growth when an application, equivalent to 4,000 lbs. of calcium oxid 
was made to the limed nitrate of soda soil, and the subsequent lime require- 
ments thereby reduced to 2,800. A carbon-dioxid determination made in 
this soil showed that not more than about 10 per cent of the . added lime 
remained in carbonate at the end of the experiment. . . . The limed 
nitrate-of-soda soil had a lime requirement of 3,700 by the ammonia method, 
and yet not much advantage was derived from liming. When about this 
amount was added for lettuce there was less crop than where smaller amounts 
were used. And yet the Veitch method yielded even higher results than the 
ammonia method.” 

It is thought that the “ elimination of the effect of the aluminum in acid 
soils seems likely to prove of more importance than the neutralization of the 
acidity, and attention should be given to methods of determining active alumi- 
num while developing those for soil acidity.” 

An artificial fertilizer, A. Gautiee and P. Clausmanxt {Sei Amen Sup. 88 
(191&), No. 2275, p. P5). — ^Pot experiments with plants grown on (1) a charcoal 
soil to which no fiuorin had been added, (2) an artificially fiuorated charcoal 
soil, and (3) ordinary garden soil showed that “of 12 species cultivated 
under similar conditions but with the addition or nonaddition of fluorid, the 
influence of the fluorin was favorable to 7 (cress, cabbage, California poppy, 
spinach, viper’s bugloss, spurrey, and hemp) ; exerted no effect upon 3 (con- 
volvulus, onion, and rye) ; while it produced inferior crops in 3 (sweet peas, 
chick-peas and centaury).” 

Tliese results are not considered entirely conclusive owing to the small size 
of the experiment and to the fact that potassium fluorid was used. Field 
experiments using other fiuorids are to be reported later. 

Fertilizers in Cochin China, P. Bussy {Bui. Agr. Inst. Sei. Saigon [VocMn 
1 (1919) f No. 2, pp. 40‘~^1 ). — ^The author discusses the fertilizers of 
animal, vegetable, and mineral origin which are adapted for use in Cochin 
China from the standpoint of availability, and gives analyses of some of the 
more important tj^pes, including fish waste, oil cake, bone meal, green manure, 
stable manure, bat guano, natural phosphate, and the common nitrogenous and 
potassie, mineral fertilizers. 

AGBIClTITtJEAL BOTANY. 

The biological normal spectrum, C. RA-UNxiiSK {K. Danshe YUmsk. Belsh., 
Biol MeMel^ 1 {1918}, No. 4 pp. 17). — ^This is an attempt, to express mathe- 
; matleally the net remits of , conditions affecting the attainment of stability in 
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the make-up of the biological complex in any given regioUj and to obtain com- 
parable expressions for the results of climatic and other factors as recorded in 
the life forms developing in any locality under natural conditions. 

Statistical studies on vegetative formations, C. ItATJXKi.5:R {K. Dmiske 
Yiclensh, Selsh,, Biol. MeMeh, 1 (1918) ^ A'o. S, pp. 80). — ^This contribution em- 
ploys the term formation (for a fundamental unit to be used as a basis for 
classification and discussion of vegetations) in a way to correspond somewhat 
to the term species in classification of individual plants. It defines the term as 
a growth somewhat homogeneous as regards its composition and general charac- 
ter determined by the conditions of the environment, being a biological expres- 
sion of such conditions. Several main sections deal with the degree of fre- 
quency of species as applied to floristic characterization of plant formationSs 
the law of distribution of frequencies, utilization of the degree of frequency 
as a biological characteristic of formations, and the degree of covering of the 
soil by species as applied to physiognomic characterization of formations. 

The theory of limiting factors, W. H. Bnowis" (Philippine Jour. ScL, Sect. 0, 
id (1918) j No. 6, pp. 345-351, fig. 1). — ^This is a critical review of Blackman’s 
theory of limiting factors (E. S. B., 18, p. 923 ; 24, p. 533) and of facts and views 
contributed by other authors. 

The origination of ascidia tinder quasi-experimental conditions, F. E. 
Llovb (Froc. and Tj'ans. Roy. Soe. Canada, 3. ser., 11 (1917), Beet. IV, pp, 71-8$, 
figs. 4). — ^The author describes the results of abnormal development in a large 
number of seedlings of Oossypium Jwrbaceum, supposedly due to the mechanical 
pressure resulting from disharmonious growth. The plants v'ere allowed to 
grow for over a year in 3-in. pots, during much of which time they w^ere either 
dormant or growing tmder higher temperatures or more abundant watering than 
usual, finally settling down to a balance of activities scarcely sufficient to keep 
them alive. Such buds and shoots as formed were highly abnormal as regards 
form, the leaves produced remaining juvenile in character. It appears probable 
that the tendency to form ascidia is an abnormal expression of an attempt to 
form separate lobes. The malformations observed are not supposedly identi- 
cal with tomosis. 

Alternate shrinkage and elongation of growing stems of Cestriim noc- 
turnnin, W. H. Bbown and S. F. Tbeleask (PMUppme Jour. BeU, Beet €, IS 
(1918), No. 6, pp. 353-360). — Prom among a number of rapidly growing plants 
in Manila which wilt during a comparatively dry summer day, the authors 
chose 2 plants of €. mciurnvmi as material for the study of this phenomenon. 
It was found that the shoots wilt regularly, frequently decreasing in length 
owing to excessive transpiration on every comparatively dry day, but regain 
their original length in the evening or night, after which they elongate rapidly, 

Algological notes. — A wood-penetrating alga, 0oniontia lignicola ii. 
sp., <x. T. Moore (Ann. Missouri Bot Card., 5 (1918), No. S, pp. 211-224, pIs. S ). — 
The author reports a study of an alga occurring partly on and partly within 
the tissues of a yellow-pine board submerged in fresh water. The organism Is 
described as 0. lignicola n. sp. Apparently the penetration of the wood was not 
a consequence of disintegration. 

A study of stomata, L. Beheous ([Trau.] Imt Bot. Univ. Geneve, 9. ser.. 
No. 6 (1917), pp. 11$, figs. 135; ahs. in Rev. 04n. Bot, 30 (1918), No. 359, pp. 366, 
567).r--TIiis is a detailed account of studies on stomata in a large number of 
plant families, emphasis being placed on such minute details as number, arrange- 
ment, or cutinization of cells in relation with stomata. Descriptions are given 
of new stomatal types in Polypodium, Platycerium, Cycas, and Oasuarlna. A 
practical phase of the work Is presented in connection with a possibility of de- 
tecting adulteration in such articles of commerce as drugs and tea. It is 
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tlioiight also that these data may serve as a point of departure for studies in 
regard to means and results of adaptation by plants. 

The taxonomic position of the genus Actinomyces, C. Dsechsleb (Proo, Nat. 
Acad, 4 (1918), No. 8, pp. 221-224). — This is a brief statement of the results 
of a study made by the author on a large number of saprophytic species of 
Actinomyces. The view that this genus should be regarded as a transition be- 
tween Hyphomycetes and the Schizomycetes is regarded as not well supported 
by the facts at hand. The author prefers to class this genus until the Hypho- 
mycetes as a mucedineous group with tendencies toward an erect isarioid habit. 

Morphology of the genus Actinomyces, C. Deechsleb (Bot. G-az., 67 {1919), 
Nos. 1, pp. 66-83; 2, pp. 147-168, 2 )ls. 8). — ^The general conclusion drawn from 
this study is stated in the less detailed article noted above. 

A comparison of Azotobacter with yeasts, M. Mulvaj^ia (Tennessee Sta. 
Bill 122 (1919), pp. 3-6). — ^The morphological resemblance of Azotobacter in 
many of its cytological forms to yeast cells has led the author to make a com- 
parative study of the morphology and physiology of Azotobacter and certain 
yeasts. The results of this study are given in tabulated form, and in discussing 
them the author states that he is compelled to believe that the three members 
investigated belong in a single narrowly restricted group of organisms. The 
gas'prodiicing quality was found to be confined to Azotobacter, but was never 
observed In either pink or white yeast. Other resemblances between Azotobacter 
and yeasts, as well as contrasts with true bacteria, are pointed out. 

The use of iron in nutrient solution for plants, G., E. Corson and A. L. 
Bakke (Proa. Iowa Acad. JScL, 24 (1917), pp. 477-482, figs. 4).— A study of 
wheat and Canada field peas, germinated in clean quartz sand and grown in 
Shire’s S-salt solution (E. S. B., 34, p. 333) with a small proportion of iron 
compound, is said to show that the proportion of iron is more important than 
is generally supposed. Ferrous phosphate is less efficient than the ferric form, 
and wheat is more improved than the field pea by the presence of ferric phos- 
phate at a concentration of 0.0044 gm. per liter. 

Belation of varying degrees of heat to the viability of seeds, X L, Bubgess 
(Jour. Amen Bog. Agron., 11 (1919), No. 3, pp. 118-120). — Com, wheat, oats, 
rye, cowpeas, soy beans, and garden beans were subjected to varying degrees 
of dry heat for different lengths of time in tests conducted at the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture seed laboratory iu an effort to ascertain the 
effect of high temperatures employed in the control of insect pests on the 
viability of the seed. 

While the results as a whole are deemed rather unsatisfactory, the minimum 
temperature used, 140"* F., as well as much higher temperatures in certain 
instances, failed to show any harmful effect on the viability of garden beans, 
mj beans, oats, and rye. Corn and wheat were seriously injured at tempera- 
.|ures above 150®, while data are lacking as to the effect of lower temperatures, 
^toowpeas appeared to withstand fairly well heating to 140° for one hour. 

I' Some additional notes on pollination of red clover, L. H. Pammel and L. A. 
KenO'TEb (Froc. Iowa Acad. Bd ., 24 (1917), pp. 367-366). — ^Noting more recent 
work than that formerly participated in by one of them (E. S. R., 31, p. 134), 
the authors report that while honeybees do not appear to be active pollinators 
of red clover they do appear to be able to effect limited pollination during 
certain seasons- 

Studies ' on self-sterility. — Pollen tube growth, E. M. East and ■ J. B, 
Pabk (GmeUcs, 3 (1918), No. 4, pp. 353-366) .-—TMs report deals with the 
phenomena outlined in the authors’. account of work previously noted (E. S. B., 
38, p. S23). 
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It is stated tliat pollen grains of tlae four species of Nicotiana employed 
herein, as previously, germinated freely on many artificial media as well as on 
tile stigmas of the plants, hut that they reached only a fraction of the length 
attained under normal conditions, the gx’owth moreover being abnormal. The 
pollen tubes produced after selfing w'ere five to ten times as numerous as 
required to fecundate the ovules. Pollen tubes after selfing are indistinguish- 
able in size from those following a cross. Variations in length of pollen tubes 
after self-pollination and cross-pollination seem to be due wholly to differences 
in the rate of germination of the pollen grains or to environment Pollen tubes 
produced after self-pollination grow at a uniform rate, and to all appearances 
normally, but too slowly to reach the ovary before the flower decays. After 
a compatible cross the growth of the pollen tube is rapid and accelerated. The 
corresponding curve when plotted suggests an autocat aly tic reaction. Gross- 
sterile combinations resemble selfings as regards rate of pollen tube growth. 
Near the end of the flowering season the rate of gi-owth of self-pollen tubes 
becomes more rapid, though little evidence has been obtained of acceleration 
during their passage down the style. 

These results are thought to show that pollen tubes in a selfed pistil are not 
inhibited in their growth by substances secreted in that pistil, but that sub- 
stances are secreted in the pistil after a compatible cross which accelerate 
growth. The direct cause of this secretion is a catalyzer, which the pollen-tube 
nucleus is able to produce because the zygotic constitution of the plant produc- 
ing it is different in certain particuiar hereditary factors from that of the plant 
on wMch it is placed. 

The behavior of the chromosomes in fertilization, K. Sax { Genetics f 3 
(1918), No* 4 PP" S09’-S27, pis. 2). — ^The purpose of this study was to consider 
not only the behavior of the chromosomes of the gametic nuclei, but also in the 
triple fusion, which is considered as comparable to the union of the gametic 
nuclei so far as inheritance of endosperm characters is involved. The ma- 
terial was obtained from about 4,000 cases of fertilization in FritiUaria pudica 
and 200 In TrUicuni dm'uni Iwrdeiforme, both of vrlaich furnish a complete 
series of stages in the first division of the fertilized egg. The behavior observed 
in each of these plants is detailed with discussion. 

The segregation of CEnothera brevistylis from crosses with <E. lamarcM- 
ana, B. M. Davis (G&neiicSf S (1918), Vo. 6, pp. 501-533, fiffs, 7). — ^An account of 
studies carried on during 1916 and 1917 with species of (F. 'brevistylis and 
<F. lamarckiana and their crosses, direct and reciprocal, is given with results 
which are tabulated and discussed. 

It is stated that the ¥% generations of reciprocal crosses between these plants 
are uniform and essentially indistinguishable one from another. The Fs gen- 
erations from reciprocal Fi hybrids present a perfectly sharp segregation of 
brevistylis plants from laniarchiaim in proportions approximating the mono- 
hybrid Mendelian ratio of 1 : S, the distinguishing characters of brevistylis 
being inherited in closely associated relations (behaving as a unit). Other 
observations are detailed with discussion. The breeding data indicate that 
crosses between brevistylis and JamarcJcimia result in a simple monohybrid 
situation. 

Twin hybrids of CEnothera hookeri, H. de Ybies (Genetics, 3 (1918), No. 
pp, 397-421 ) , — Having been coifvlnced by recent studies cited that lethal factors 
and hybrid mutants play a considerable part in the splitting phenomena which 
accompany the normal mutations of many species of CEnothera, the author 
outlines the steps leading to this view and studies in connection therewith. 

Summarizing the data and conclusions of this work, he states that W.'Mmhwi 
produces a splitting Imta and a uniform velutim in its crosses with (E. grandi- 
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|!om, Just as in tliose with CE, Imiarckiana, This production of twin hybrids 
is due to the mass mutation of (E. grandifiorw into CE. grmdiflora ochracea, 
the typical gametes producing the 'veVutim, whereas the mutated ones give 
rise to the Iwta, The fact that there is almost complete analogy between the 
twins of €E, Imnarckiana and those of CE. grmidiflora is considered as evidence 
of a mass mutation into a veluUna-pvodxictmg mutant for (E. lamarekiana. 
Splitting Iwta and splitting ruhimnis have been produced only by three large- 
flowered races, namely, two Californian species, CE. hookeri and (E. frmeis- 
cana, and (E, lamarekimia velutina. In a large number of other cases the 
hybrids of the CEnotheras, -whether twins or monotypic, are constant in their 
progeny, apart from the rare cases of Mendelian splitting. The Imta and ruU- 
emiis always split into two types, one of w^hieh repeats their marks whereas 
the second resembles the other grandparent. No constant specimens of Iwta 
or mUennis have been found among them. 

Merrillia, a new rutaceous genus of the tribe Citrese from the Malay 
Peninsula, W. T. Swingle {Philippine Joui\ EcL, Sect C, 13 {1918), No, 6, pp. 
335-343, pis, 2 ), — Six genera (9 species) of citrus plants containing what are 
supposed to be the surviving representatives of a once larger group, and now 
ranging widely in eastern tropical regions, are treated as comprising a natural 
group inside the tribe Citreae, namely (subtribe) Balsamocitrin^. The Katlnga 
of Siam and the Malay Peninsula is assigned to this group, being the sole 
representative of the genus newly erected to receive this form (perhaps the 
most remarkably aberrant of the citrus fruits), which is described under the 
name MerrilUa caloxylmi, 

FIELD CRaPS. 

Field technique in determining yields of experimental plats by the square- 
yard method, A. C. Abny and P. H. Stexnmetz {Jour, Amer, Soo, Agron,, 11 
{1919), No, S, pp, 81-106, figs, S ), — ^This paper, a contribution from the Minne- 
sota Experiment Station, deals with more extensive observations along lines 
described by Arny and Garber in a previous article (E. S. E., 40, p. 623), to- 
gether with a discussion of a method equally well adapted to sampling broad- 
casted and drilled forages and grains on experimental plats. The work was 
conducted on variously treated tenth-acre fertilizer plats of barley, wheat, oats, 
and rye on University Farm and on outlying experiment fields located at 
Waseca, Morris, Grand Eapids, and Duluth. Ten square yard areas of the 
standing grain were harvested from each plat shortly before harvesting the 
entire plat The areas were located not less than 7 ft. within the plat from 
sides and ends. The yield of grain in grams was ascertained for each square 
yard, and various combinations of square-yard areas compared with the yield 
secured by harvesting the entire plat. 

A comparison of the probable error for single determinations of the yields 
from entire plats and from square-yard areas removed from them .led to the 
conclusion that from relatively uniform standing grain 4 to 5 systematically 
distributed square-yard areas removed from tenth-acre plats gave approxi- 
mately the same probable error for yield as harvesting the products of entire 
plats ; and the probable error for the yield from 16 square-yard areas removed 
from tenth-acre plats was approximately two-tMrds that for the tenth-acre 
plats from which the square yards were removed. Where the stands of grain 
were relatively nonuniform, 5 to 10 systematically distributed square-yard 
areas were necessary to reduce the probable errors to approximately equal those 
for the yields from" the tenth-acre plats from which the square-yard areas were 
'..removed. These r^ults are strictly applicable for the seasons of 1918 and 1917 
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to tlie plats on tlae series mentioned. It appears, however, that where determi- 
nations are sinfficlentiy large in number and are made covering varying condi- 
tions of soil and climate, probable errors for areas of given size are very 
similar.” 

Tabulated data are presented and discussed comparing the increases in yield 
following the different fertilizer treatments on the various experiment fields as 
ascertained by the tenth-acre plat and the square-yard methods, together with 
data showing the yields secured from the entire tenth-acre plats and from the 
square-yard areas removed from them. The effect on yields of alleys- along the 
sides of plats and of cultivated roadways at the ends, as indicated by investi- 
gations described by Arny and Hayes (E. S. B., 40, p. 226), is pointed out, and 
the statement made that the yield of entire plats subject to this effect should 
ordinarily be about 5 to 10 per cent higher than that of square-yard areas not 
subject to border effect. The cost of removing 10 square-yard areas from a 
tenth-acre plat, thrashing, and w’-eighing the product is said to be approximately 
the same as for harvesting the entire area with the hinder, thrashing the grain 
with the ordinary thrashing machine, and weighing the product. 

The authors conclude that “ the variations in the calculated probable error 
for the yield determinations at the different locations emphasizes the desira- 
bility of deriving probable error for use in the interpretation of the results of 
each test. The pairing method may be used to advantage in deriving probable 
error where the yields from a sufficient number of check plats is not available 
for this purpose. Yields determined from 4 to 5 systematically distributed 
square-yard areas removed from plats one-tenth acre in size or less of rela- 
tively uniform crop may be confidently substituted for those from the entire 
plats. Under similar circumstances the yields from a greater number of square- 
yard areas may be considered more accurate than those from the entire plats. 
From very nonuniform crops the yield from 10 square-yard areas systematically 
distributed may not be as accurate as the yields from the entire plats. The 
method of determining yields by the removal of relatively small systematically 
distributed areas, square yards or rod row’s, from plats may be used to ad- 
vantage: (a) Where facilities for making yield determinations from entire plats 
are lacking, (b) to check the accuracy of yield determinations on plats, [and] 
(c) where more accurate determinations of yield are desired than can be se- 
cured from the limited number of larger plats that can ordinarily be devoted 
t 0 a series of tests.” 

[Report of field crops work in FTebraska] {I^ehraska Bta, Rpt. 1918^ pp. 21, 
22-‘24 ). — ^This briefiy describes wmrk conducted during 1918 on the North 
Platte, Scottsbluff, and Valentine substations. 

The average yield of spring wheat at North Platte was 8.9 bu. per acre, and 
of winter wheat 7 bu. per acre, although most of the latter was winterkilled. 
Spring wheat following summer tillage produced 17.5 bu., as compared with S.7 
bu. under continuous cropping. Winter wheat following corn produced 5.6 bu., 
and after summer tillage 19 bu. Without irrigation potatoes yielded 84,5 bu. 
per acre, corn for silage 4.5 tons, and winter wheat 8.S bu., as compared with 
135 bu., 9.1 tons, and 26.2 bu. per acre, respectively, with irrigation. 

Observations on irrigated crop rotations at Scottsbluff showed that low yields 
followed continuous cropping; that poor grade and extremely scabby potatoes 
were secured from short rotations ; that fall seeding of alfalfa in grain stubble 
gave better results than seeding alone in the spring except during seasons when 
grasshoppers W’cre bad, when early spring seeding is deemed preferable; that 
barnyard manure was beneficial ; and that there was a marked residual effect 
from alfalfa. Sugar beets grown on manured plats produced at the rate of 21.3 
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tons per acre as compared with 14.3 tons without manure. Commercial fertili- 
zers hare not materially increased the yield of sugar beets. 

Tiumiing sugar beets on June 8, 18, and 22 resulted in yields amounting to 
19.26, 19.02, and 15.83 tons per acre, respectively. Potatoes grown on alfalfa 
land produced more than twice as much as when grown on land never planted 
to alfalfa. Plowing com land failed to show any advantage over disMng for 
either oats or barley. In a comparison of pasture crops sweet clover is said to 
be more promising than any of the grasses tested. It is recommended that 
sweet clover be sown in the spring with a grain crop and irrigated sufficiently 
to furnish some pasture the first summer. 

Corn gave the best results of the forage crops tested at the Talentiiie substa- 
tion. Early seedings of sweet clover (about April 7) gave good results, while 
alfalfa failed wnth all seedings made before May 10. Potatoes grown on heavy, 
unmulciied soil from seed produced under mulch showed an increase in yield of 
20 per cent over those from seed grown by ordinary methods. The Pinto bean 
appeared to be more drought resistant than any of the other varieties tested. 
Soy beans and cowpeas for North Carolina, V. R. HEiUkiAN (North Carolina 
BuL 2Jfl (19X9), pp. 7-4d, figs, 10), — ^This bulletin reports results of cultural, 
fertilizer, and variety tests with soy beans and cowpeas conducted at various 
points in the State in cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
together with a discussion of the adaptability and utilization of the two crops 
in North Carolina. 

A five-year rotation of potatoes, rye straw and squashes, onions, oats and 
rowen, and hay, S. 0. Damon (Rhode Island X^ta. Bui. 118 (1919), pp. 4-1 ^) • — 
This bulletin comprises a report on the crop yields, the fertilizer ingredients 
applied and removed, and the total cost, value, and net returns of the various 
crops in a 5-year rotation, previously described (E. S. B., 86, p. 528), for the 
period of 1893 to 1916, inclusive. 

It is concluded that “a definite rotation with liberal fertilization and careful 
cultivation, followed for a long period, results in increased fertility in the soil 
and in a reasonable profit.’’ The average profit per acre for the different crops 
was estimated to be as follows: Potatoes, $31.30; rye straw, $10.43; squashes, 
$13.69; peas (growm for 11 years), $65.58; turnips (grown for 11 3 'Bars), $19.85 ; 
onions (grown for 13 yeai's), $100; oats, $7.77; and hay and rowen, $7.5k 
The varieties of small grains and the market classes of wheat in Utah, 
Cr, Stewabt (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 11 (1919), No. 4t PP* 163-M9). — ^TMs 
paper, a contribution from the Dtah Experiment Station, presents the results 
of a field survey made in 1918 in an effort to ascertain what varieties of wheat, 
oats, and barley are grown in the State. Samples of these cereals were col- 
lected from all available local sources and grown at Logan for identification. 
Results secured by the Utah-Idaho Grain Exchange in the market grading of 
wheat for the year ended July 31, 1918, are also briefly revie-wed. 

These studies are held to indicate that the varieties of small grains grown in 
Utah are badly mixed, and that varietal names are frequently misapplied. The 
commonest varieties of wheat and those deemed best adapted include Dieklow 
and New Zealand for irrigated farms, and Turkey, Kofod, Bluestem, and Gold 
Coin for dry-land farms. Oats are practically standardized to Swedish Select. 
Market grades substantiate the results of the field survey, 44 per cent of the 
wheat graded' failing in the class of mixed wheat, while other reductions in 
grade, due to different factors, are considerable. 

^ Carrying capacity of native range grasses in North Dakota, J* H. Shefueeu 
{dour, Amer. Boe. Agron., 11 (1919), No. 4, pp. im-W, pU. S, fig. i).— -This 
^paper reports' the pro'gress^ 'of 'grazing experiments, conducted by the North 
Dakota Experiment Station in cooperation with the II.E. Department of Agri- 
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cnltnre near Mandarij in wiiich an effort is being made to deteniiine tbe carry- 
ing capacity of native range pastures without regard to tlieir maintenance or 
improvement. Two-year-old grade beef-bred range steers, comprising Sliortliorn, 
Angus, and Hereford grade and crossbred cattle, have been adopted as the 
grazing unit and studies made of pasturing ratios of S, 5, 7, and 10 acres of 
grass area per steer. Tlie work was begun in 1915 when tlie entire area of 250 
acres was grazed as one pasture. In 1916 the area was divided into 30, 50, 70, 
and 100 acre pastures, each grazed by ten 2-year-old steers or their eciuivalent. 
By means of quadrats 20 by 300 ft. fenced off in the 30 and the 100 acre 
pastures, information has been secured relative to the dominant, primary, and 
secondary species of grasses and of plants other than grasses occurring in the 
different pastures. Perquadrats 4 meters square (about 19.14 sq. yds.) are 
opened for grazing each year and a similar perquadrat taken in from the pas- 
ture. Population studies of these areas for ten years are expected to furnish 
data concerning the flora of areas grazed from one to ten years. 

The 1918 results are given in some detail, and summarized statements pre- 
sented for the whole period of the experiment shoving the average gains per 
head, i)er day, and per acre for the different pasture ratios, and the gains per 
day for different grazing periods. It is stated that although the results are 
not yet regarded as conclusive they indicate that less than 7 acres of native 
range pasture per 2-year-oId steer is insufficient, that the principal gains are 
made by cattle during the early part of the grazing season, that late season 
grazing is done without gains, if not at an actual loss in weight, and that “ the 
number of acres supplied per steer in practice wull depend upon the farm man- 
agement questions of the cost of supplementing pastures and the price of land 
used for grazing, as heavy early season pasturing gives maximum per acre 
yields.” 

Baling hay, H. B. McClure (U. S- Dept, Agr,, Farmers^ Bui. 1049 (1919), pp, 
S4, figs. 8). — Various types of hay presses and their operation are described, 
and farm practices conducive to maximum efficiency in baling hay indicated. 

Alfalfa on com belt farms, J. A. Drake, J. O. Ruxdles, and B. D. Jennixgs 
(U. 8, Dept. Agr., Farmers^ Bui. 1021 (1919), pp. S2, figs. 16). — ^Based on infor- 
mation secured from 235 farms in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, where 
alfalfa was found to be grown successfully, this publication discusses the cropping 
systems and the methods of handling the crop employed by experienced corn 
belt growers to overcome the labor conflict between alfalfa and corn. 

The principal means of attaining this end is said to comprise the speeding 
up of the haying operations and corn cultivation by the utilization of labor- 
saving devices and more efficient management. The use of alfalfa for pasture 
has also aided to some extent. 

Alfalfa in Michigan, J. F. Cox (Michigan 8ta. Bpee. Bui. 97 (1919), pp. S-IS, 
figs. 7). — Field practices and cultural methods employed in growing the crop in 
the State are described. 

Barley culture in South Dakota, M. CHamplin, J. D. Moebison, and J. Mar- 
tin (South Dakota Sta. But ISS (1919), pp. 11-69, figs. 14). — This bulletin de- 
scribes variety and cultural tests with barley conducted in cooperation with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture at Brookings, Cottonwood, Eureka, High- 
more, and Newell, -over a period of several years. The crop Is said to rank 
fourth among the cereal crops of the State. The results secured may be sum- 
marized as follows : 

In general, barley has produced more food per acre than other smalLgrain 
crops, although there have been some notable ex&ptions. No advantage was, 
found in growing barley in mixtures with oats or emmer. Odessa (S.'D. 182) 
is said to have given good results in all parts of the State where 'tried and iS' 
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recommended, as a general purpose variety for the State as a wliole^ while 
other varieties are recommended for spedal conditions. Rust, smut, ergot, 
stripe disease, and blight are regarded as among tiie important barley diseases, 
while control measures include early seeding, seed disinfection and grading, 
and the rotation of crops. 

Barley responded readily to good rotation methods. It is recommended that 
a firm seed bed be prepared with a shallow mulch. Early seeding is deemed 
very important. Six pecks per acre was found to be the best rate of seeding 
in general, and the proper depth of seeding about 2 in. Seeding with a drill is 
recommended. 

It is stated that barley can be grown as a cultivated crop to good advantage 
in sections vrhere corn is not a highly profitable crop. Careful shocking and 
stacking is strongly advised in order to secure grain of good market quality. 

A reason for the contradictory results in com experiments, L. Caekiek 
{Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agron., 11 {1910)^ No. 3, pp. 106-113 ). — In this paper, a con- 
tribution from the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the author discusses briefly the unreliability of the common methods of variety 
and ear-to-row testing of corn w^hereby the influence of the pollen on the size 
and yield of grain is overlooked, although this factor may affect the results 
as much or more than inherent differences in the corn under examination. It 
is suggested that the farmer be advised to continue to select seed earn con- 
forming to the well established types of the locality and occasionally to intro- 
duce some seed from an outside source, preferably of the same vaidety, but 
not closely related to his own strain. 

Finally it is stated that “corn still offers great opportunities to the agron- 
omist who will break away from the old methods of conducting experiments 
and wmrk in the light of all the known facts regarding this crop. A method 
must be followed which will allow the plants to develop normally and at the 
same time effectually control the matter of pollination. The equipment for 
such experiments will be expensive, but relatively no more so than that UBed 
in lysimeter and some other work. The Importance of the corn crop would 
seem to Justify any such outlay of public funds.” 

Some factor relations in maize with reference to linkage, B. F. Jones and 
C. A. Oaixastegui (Amor. Nat., 53 (1919), No. 626, pp. 239-246 ). — The authors 
describe what they consider to be “ a fairly good case of linkage between the 
tunicate factor which determines the production or inhibition of the glumes 
covering the seeds and the factor for starchy or sweet endosperm,” and discuss 
evidence secured by other investigators relative to linkage in corn. 

A half-tunicate ear produced from open-pollinated seed of a perfect flowered 
segregate was self-pollinated. Upon examination this ear wms found to have 
segregated into 17B starchy and 43 sweet seeds. Assuming linkage, a classifi- 
cation ©f Fs progeny into starchy tunicate, starchy nontunicate, sweet tunicate, 
and sweet nontunicate plants is said to agree leather closely with the nearest 
theoretical results. Observations on the progeny of a similar ear crossed with 
a yellow, starchy, nontunicate corn is said to show no indication of linkage be- 
tween the factors for tunicate ear and yellow endosperm. 

It is stated further that “ since the number of known factor differences In 
maize is already some three or four times the number of chromosomes, more 
definite knowledge of the behavior of all these factors in relation to each other 
will be awaited with' interest, especially since maize is one of the best ma- 
terials from the plant side to which the chromosome hypothesis, as worked 
out In Drosophila, can look for contradiction or support” 

Stnictnire of the maize eax as indicated in Eea-Euchlsena hybrids, d* N. 
CoiiiNs (Jour. Agr. Beseareh iU. S.% 17 {1919), No. S, pp, m-lSS, pU. 8, flg. 
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this paper, a contribution from the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the author describes observations made on hybrids 
derived largely from a cross between Florida teosinte and Tom Thumb popcorn 
in an effort to throw some light on the moiphology of the maize ear, together 
with a possible explanation of its evolution. Six Fi plants were grown, and 
from the self -fertilized seed of one of these 127 F- plants were produced. Sev- 
eral hundred Fs plants from open pollinated seed were also examined. 

In order to make a detailed comparison of the pistillate inflorescences of Zea 
and Euclilsena, it was deemed necessary to recognize as a moii)lioiogical unit 
the organs borne by a single metamer of the racMs, this unit being designated 
as an alicole. The single spikelets, two-ranked alicoles, and separate allcoles 
of the pistillate inflorescence of Euchl^ena were then contrasted with the paired 
spikelets, many-ranked alicoles, and yoked alicoles of the pistillate Inflorescence 
of Zea. The stages between the Enchlmna spike and the Zea ear as observed 
in hybrids between the two genera are summarized as follows : 

The suppressed pedicelled spikelet in each alicole reappears. The alicoles 
become more crowded and their number is increased. The alicoles associate 
themselves in pairs or yokes. The axis txvdsts, increasing the row of ali- 
coles. The order in which these changes occur is by no means fixed, but taken 
together they comprise all the changes necessary in deriving the maize ear 
from the Euchifena spike. 

In this series of intermediate stages nothing was observed that affords sup- 
port for either the faseiation or ‘reduced bi'anch’ theory of ear formation. 
There is also evidence from the maize ear itself that the association of alicoles 
into pairs is more fundamental than the linear arrangement 

all the hybrids between maize and Euchlaena that have been observed 
there has appeared no suggestion of either pod com or Zm rmnosa. Since it 
can scarcely be doubted that the peculiar characteristics of both of these muta- 
tions represent the reappearance of ancestral characters common to the An- 
dropogonese, it would seem that in crossing maize and Euchlsena, and thus call- 
ing forth a series of intermediate forms, we are not returning to the point in 
the ancestry of maize where it became differentiated from the Andropogonese. 
Furthermore, if the stages shown in the hybrid plants were to be taken as 
indicating the path of evolution of the ear, it would be necessary to assume 
that the central spike of the staminate inflorescence or tassel had evolved 
separately and along different lines. The close homology between the ear and 
the central spike of the tassel makes such an assumption unreasonable. 

“ In the present article emphasis has been placed on the shortening and twist- 
ing of the axis of a single spike as a possible method of deriving a structure 
like the maize ear from the inflorescence of Euchlsena. This has been done, not 
because the method is believed to represent the most probable course of evolu- 
tion, but because the present discussion has been restricted to the evidence 
afforded by hybrids of maize and Euchlsena, which seems to require such an 
interpretation. Facts of other kinds are more easily interpreted by the theories 
of faseiation and reduction of branches, but there are also facts that do not 
seem to accord with any of the theories yet proposed. 'Until the apparently 
contradictory evidence can be reconciled, it seems best to keep the several pos- 
sibilities in mind and await additional evidence before attempting a complete 
interpretation.” 

Inheritance of waxy endosperm in maize, J. H. Kempton (U. B. Dept. Agr^ 
But 754 (1919), pp, 99, figs. 14 ). — ^This bulletin describes the results of investi- 
gations begun in 1910 in a further effort to study the correlation' between 
endosperm texture and the color of the aleurone. A series of crosses were 
made between the white Chinese variety of corn having waxy endcsspenU' 
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described by Collins (B. S. R., 22, p. 443) and an African popcorn. WMle the 
results are said to be similar, on the 'VThole, to those previously reported, such 
large numbers of individuals were examined as to place the deviations from 
the expected ratios beyond question and to establish more definitely the exist- 
ence of a correlation betv^^een the characters studied. The evidence is also 
believed to be of value in testing the general applicability of current theories of 
the segregation or alternative inheritance of characters, as well as theories that 
may be advanced in the future. Considerable tabulated data from which the 
pedigrees may be readily traced are presented and fully discussed. The author 
summarizes the results secured as follows: 

‘*The number of seeds with the waxy endosperm reappearing in the per- 
jugate generation of waxy X horny crosses is less than the expected for a 
simple Mendelian character, but this deviation, though significant, is too small 
to warrant the predication of additional factors. In mahing this determina- 
tion, more than 100,000 seeds were classified, and it has been possible therefore 
to establish the actual percentage wdthin 0.3 per cent. The same material was 
used to test the inheritance of aleurone color, which also was found to depart 
from the theoretical ratios. Unlike the waxy endosperm texture, no definite 
trend above or below the expected ratios was observed, but many abnormal 
ratios were obtained which necessitated further refinements in the factorial 
analysis of this character. 

“ From the results of the Mendelian analysis of aleurone color and endosperm 
texture it must be concluded that in many cases uniform Mendelian reactions 
are obtained, which allow’ certain predictions to be made with respect to the 
behavior of these characters in subsequent generations. But that these pre- 
dictions, based upon the gametic analysis win be uniformly fulfilled must not 
be supposed. . . . Aberrant behavior Is far from uncommon, increasing with 
the progress of investigation and the refinement of analysis. The fact is com- 
ing to be appreciated that instead of a few simi>le unassociated factors most 
characters are composed of many complex units, wliich may no longer be con- 
sidered singly, but that their interrelations or correlations must be taken into 
account. 

*‘The present investigations show that certain of the more definitely alter- 
native characters of maize are subject to variation or fluctuating behavior that 
renders these supposed Mendelian factors too irregular to justify a belief that 
the very definite relationship predicted in theories of gametic coupling could 
exist between such characters. There can be little doubt, however, that at 
least with several combinations of characters the gametic ratios are to a certain 
extent regular, but that these ratios fit any arbitrary series is not so well 
demonstrated. For the breeder of crop plants where most of the desired char- 
acters are almost infinitely complex, seldom alternative, and often intangible, 
Mendelism seems to have little of practical value to offer, whether the attempt 
of some investigators to so extend the theory as to embrace such characters be 
approved or not WMle Mendelism may assist in making desired combinations, 
there is nothing to show that it can serve as a substitute for selection either 
In finding the best stocks or in preserving them from subsequent deterioration.” 

Factors influencing the carrying qualities of American export corn, E. G. 
Bosbxeb {U, B. Dept, Agr. Bui. 7$4 (1919), pp. 99, figs, 72 ). — ^In a continuation 
of investigations previously noted (B. R., 23, p. 35), this bulletin describes 

observations made on eight representative cargoes of corn accompanied from 
the United States to various European ports, and on an additional cargo which 
was carefully sampled at the time of loading in America and again at the time 
of discharge in Europe. The purpose was to determine the effect upon the 
carrying qualities of .export corn of the moisture content, quality, and condition 
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of the com as loaded, the length of the voyage, the season of the year, the 
weather conditions during shipment, and the position of the cargo in the vessel 
Daily observations and tests were made of those cargoes accompanied to Europe 
from the time the corn was put into the vessels nntil it was discharged, elec- 
trical-resistance thermometers being placed at definite points in the cargo at 
the time of loading. As the thermometers were put in place, 3~qt samples of 
corn Avere taken from the grain surrounding each thermometer with which to 
determine changes in the quality and condition of the corn during the voyage. 
One-half of each sample was retained for analyses, and the remainder wm 
placed in a crossed wire container fastened to the thermometer and recovered 
as the corn was unloaded. Information concerning the studies made on each 
cargo is presented in considerable detail supplemented by tabulated data, dia- 
grams, and graphs. The results may be summarized as follows : 

Com which was dry and in a sound condition when shipped arrived in 
Europe in a like sound condition, regardless of the position in wiiich it was 
stowed, the time of year in which it was shipped, or the length of the ocean 
voyage. The higher the percentage of moisture in the corn when shipped, the 
greater was the danger of spoilage during the voyage. Various contributing 
factors also worked with the moisture in causing spoilage, a combination of 
two or more such factors resulting in much greater spoilage than one factor 
alone. 

“ It may reasonably be expected in other export shipments, if the quality 
and condition of the corn and the shipping conditions are similar to those 
found in the nine cargoes described, that the quality and condition of the corn 
on arrival at European ports will be the same as in those cargoes. As the 
quality, condition, and temperature of corn to be exported can be determined 
before it is delivered on board the vessel, and as the season of the year during 
which shipment is to he made, the place of stowage, and the probable length 
of voyage are known or can be ascertained, an estimate of the condition of 
the corn on arrival can be made in advance.” 

Community cotton improvement in ITorth Carolina, B. Y, Wijjtees (Jmn 
Amer. Soe. Agron., 11 (1919) f No. $, pp. 121-124 ). — ^This paper, a contribution 
from the IMorth Carolina Extension Seiwice, briefly outlines the methods em- 
ployed and some of the results secured in community cotton improvement work 
inaugurated in the State in 1914. It is stated that 16 communities in 11 counties 
have been organized for this purpose, and that during the past three years good 
strains of cotton have been introduced which have produced an income of from 
$10 to $60 per acre more than the varieties previously grown in the community, 

Fotato seed certification in Hew Hampshire, F. S. Pbince (Neto MampsMre 
Sta. Circ. 19 (1918), pp. 3-10). — ^The advantages of potato seed certification are 
discussed and the requirements for certification in the State outlined as approved 
by the New Hampshire Potato Growers^ Association. 

The effect of the environment on the loss of weight and germination of 
seed potatoes during storage, O. Btjtleb (Jour, Amer. Boo. Agmu.^ 11 (1919), 
No. pp. 114-118). — ^A study of the effect of temperature, oxygen supply, and 
humidity on the germination and loss of weight of stored seed potatoes con- 
ducted at the New Hampshire Experiment Station led to the conclusion that 
germination can be satisfactorily retarded by lowering the temperature to S.74® O. 
(88.7*^ P,), or by reducing the oxygen supply to a point corresponding to 
storage in **dead air”; that germination can be more effectively retarded by 
storage in ** dead air ” at a mean temperature of 9.81° than by storage In fr^' 
air at 3.74° ; and that loss of weight is markedly affected by the r^ativft, 
humidity of the air, saturated air and dry air both to be avoided. 

140363°— 19 1 
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Gigantism in Meotiana tabacnm and its alternative inheritance, H. A. 
Allaed (Amen Fat, 5S (1919, Wo. 626, pp. 218-23$) occurrence of giant 
or mammotti tobacco plants, having an abnormally higb leaf number and pos- 
sessing a vegetative period of such length as to preclude normal blossoming 
in the field, is described. This form is said to have appeared in di:Kerent 
commercial varieties, including the Maryland, Cuban, Connecticut Havana, 
and Sumatra types, as well as in certain varietal and species crosses. Obser- 
vations on the possibilities of combining the mammoth character with other 
characters of commercial value by crossing mammoth types with common 
varieties are described in the present paper. The behavior of a number of 
such crosses and the appearance and behavior of a new mammoth type in a 
line originating from a species hybrid are discussed in some detail. 

In summarizing the results it is stated that “ not only giant or mammoth 
types which breed true, but intermediate or hybrid types occur spontaneously 
which subsequently give rise to a greater or less proportion of mammoth 
forms.” In crosses with normal varieties gigantism behaved as a recessive 
unit character, appearing in the F 2 in the expected 3 : 1 ratio. Fi plants are 
said to have blossomed invariably and to have exhibited a somewhat higher 
average number of leaves than the normal parent entering into the cross. 

The Mendelian behavior of aurea character in a cross between two varieties 
of Hicotiana rnstica, H. A. Allard (Awer. Wat., 53 (1919), Wo. 626, pp. 234- 
238). — ^The author records observations on the Fi, F 2 , and Fs progeny of 
crosses between a distinctive white-stemmed and a green-stemmed type of 
F. rmtka, begun at Arlington, Ta., in 1914, together with the behavior of 
certain back crosses. The term “ aurea ” is applied to a peculiar varietal form 
of chlorosis characteristic of a light, yellowish-green tjTpe of F. rusUca, hav- 
ing white stems and midribs and introduced from Russia, where it is said to 
be grown commercially as a pipe and cigarette tobacco. “ In this variety of 
F. msUm, the stems of young plants, especially if they have been somewhat 
etiolated by crowding, are almost snow white. A cross section of the stems 
of such plants one month old reveals the fact that this whiteness is not 
merely superficial, but extends entirely through the stems, whereas in green 
varieties of F. rmtica the internal structure of the stems is green throughout. 
The cotyledons are decidedly chlorotic, and the leaves have a pale yellowish- 
green chlorotic appearance which becomes more marked as the plants approach 
matui’ity,” The results secured may be summarized as follows : 

In the Fi the aurea type behaved as a simple recessive to the green-stemmed 
type, the Fa plants segregating into green-stemmed and white-stemmed plants 
in approximately the expected ratio of 3:1. Some heterozygous individuals 
were found among the green plants and again segregated into green and 
aurea typ^KS in a 3 : 1 ratio. Extracted aurea recessives of the P 3 proved to be 
homozygous for the white character. Back crosses between a heterozygous Fi 
and the dominant green type resulted' in all green-stemmed plants, while in a 
similar back cross vsdth the recessive aurea type the progeny consisted of green 
and aurea plants in about the expected 1 : 1 ratio. 

Tobacco growing in Ireland, G. N. Keller {Dept. Agn and Tech. Instn Ire- 
Imi'Imn, 17 (1917), Wo. 2, pp. 461-466; 18 (1918), Wo. 3, pp. 296-299; 19 
(1919), Wo. 3, pp. $98-302). — ^The progress of work prevlonsiy noted (E. S. R., 36, 
p. 533) ' is briefiy discussed for the seasons of 1916, 1917, and 1918. 

On the blooming and fertilization of wheat flowers, C. E. Leiohty and T. B. 
Hutchesobt iJmr. Anmr. Boe. Agron., 11 (1919), Wo. 4 pp. 143-162, figs. 2).— 
The authors describe ^observations made at the Minnesota Experiment Station 
and the Arlington , Ex|>eriment Fam' during the ' summer of 1914 on the 
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time of blooming of several varieties of wheat and on the fertilization of emas- 
culated wheat flowers left unprotected from foreign poliination. 

Different types of w-heat, represented by Velvet Chaff, Haynes Blnestem^ 
Glyndon Fife, Kubanka, Arnantka, Kharkov, and Turkey at St. Paul, and by 
Dietz, Fultz, Mealy, Giant Sqnarebead, Turkey, Bluestem, and Fife at Arlington, 
Tvere examined for time of blooming. Individual heads were marked and a 
diagram prepared upon which the flowers were recorded as they bloomed. Ex- 
aminations were made usually at 7 a. m., 12 m., and 5 or 6 p. m. A flower wms 
considered as having bloomed when the glumes had opened appreciably. It is 
stated that “ the process of blooming of a w'heat flower is very rapid. Prom the 
time that they first begin to open the glumes may be fully open in less than 1 
minute; the anthers may be extruded and emptied of pollen within 2 or S 
minutes ; the glnmes may be half closed within 5 minutes, loosely closed within 
10 minutes, and tightly closed at the end of 15 or 20 minutes. The entire 
process, from the time that the first opening movement of the glumes can be ob- 
served until they are again tightly closed, seldom requires more than 20 
minutes.” 

More frequent observations were also made at Arlington on 25 heads of 
wheat between 4 p. m., May 26, and 10 a. m., May 30, and on 10 heads between 
2 p. m., June 1, and 3 p. m., June 5. Data secured at this time are held to indi- 
cate that the other records possess a high degree of reliability, and that wiiile 
blooming occurred at most hours of the day it was most intense at rather 
definite periods. 

Altogether the time of blooming was recorded for 2,977 flowers on 69 heads, 
1,492 of these flowers blooming at night (from 5 or 6 p. m. to 7 or 8 a. m.)# while 
1,485 bloomed during the day. Of the latter, 764 bloomed before noon. At St. 
Paul 70 more flowers bloomed at night than during the day, while at Arlington 
63 more bloomed during the day. The time of blooming appeared to depend to 
some extent upon the variety, although this is not regarded as the principal 
factor involved. Two periods of extensive blooming were observed during the 
day, a morning period from about 7 to 9, and an afternoon period from 2 or 3 
to 4. A secondary morning period occurred about 11 o’clock. One or more 
periods are also said to occur at night or probably in the early morning, the 
exact time not being determined. The blooming period of the flowers on a wheat 
head ranged from 2 to 7 days, with an average of about 3 days. “ The results of 
these observations should serve to correct the erroneous impression of many 
that wheat flowers always bloom very early in the morning (apparently true 
under some conditions) and that it is necessary to visit such plants at very 
early hours in order to secure opening anthers.” 

Flowers on a number of heads of several varieties of wheat were emasculated 
before the pollen matured and left without covering, while flowers on other 
heads of the same varieties were similarly treated hut covered with soft tissue 
paper at St. Paul, and with paraffined paper hags at Arlington. The varieties 
employed in Minnesota for this work included Kharkov, Bed Fife, Haynes Blue- 
stem, Velvet Chaff, Glyndon Fife, Kubanka, and Arnautka, and at Arlington 
Fultz, Lancaster, G. I. Nos. 3614, 1733, and 1933, Tennessee Fultz, China, Early 
Genesee Giant, Acme, and Kanred, At the Minnesota Station kernels were 
formed by 507 of 1,240 flowers on 70 heads emasculated and left uncovered, 
while only 2 kernels were formed by 888 flowers emasculated and the heads 
covered. Where flowers were emasculated, pollinated, and the heads covered, 
41.7 per cent formed seed. Kernels were formed by 1,103 flowers out of a total 
of, 1,324 on 83 heads emasculated and left uncovered at Arlington. Only::''!;; 
kernels formed from 642 flowers on 40 heads emasculated and covered, ,, 3, of,' 
kernels beinf , harvested tinder bags that had been torn. ** Wheo wheat' 
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are emasculated and not pollinated the glumes, apparently some time after the 
regular time of blooming, open and remain open for several days. The style 
also grows to an abnormal length. Opportunity is thus presented for the en- 
trance of pollen. When fertilization has taken place the glumes remain 
closed. ... In view of the results obtained in these experiments, there seems 
no doubt that in studies of inheritance in wheat hybrids and in breeding opera- 
tions where hybrids of known parentage are desired it is necessary to protect 
emasculated flowers from nndesired pollination.” 

Bry farming for better wheat yields. — The Columbia and Snake Biver 
Basins, B, Hxtntee (U. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers’ Bui . 1047 {1919), pp. 24, figs. 
18). — This publication comprises a general discussion of improved dry-farming 
methods found to give the best results on grain farms, with special reference to 
winter and si>ring wheat production in the Columbia and Snake River Basins, 
which have an annual rainfall of less than from IS to 20 in. The recommen- 
dations are also deemed applicable to all farms in the region where summer 
fallowing is practiced. 

It is stated that the early plowing and thorough cultivation of the summer 
fallow is imperative for the best results. The use of the summer fallow on 
'‘blow” and “nonblow” soils Is described, and methods for preventing and 
stopping the blowing of soils are outlined. 

Seed Beporter {U. Dept. Agt\, Seed Rptr., 2 {1919), No. 11, pp. 8, figs. 5; 
S {1919), No. 1, pp. S). — Both these numbers contain the usual statistics relative 
to forage-plant seeds permitted entry into the United vStates. 

The first number also comprises a discussion of European seed conditions 
based on information furnished by A. J. Pieters, of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, and Director Sorensen, of the Danish Seed Growers’ Association ; mar- 
ket notes for dliferent sections of the country ; reports on the sugar-beet seed, 
Bermuda-onion seed, and crimson-clover seed outlook ; vegetable-seed crop con- 
ditions in California and the North Pacific division ; data relative to commer- 
cial vegetable seed acreage and production, and wholesale and retail field seed 
selling prices as of April SO, 1919 ; and information on the total quantity of 
different varieties of velvet beans normally handled by wholesale and retail 
seedsmen in various southern States, together with the total quantity of the 
different sorts normally shipped out from producing sections by local shippers. 
Tentative seed production and consumption maps are presented, showing the 
counties normally producing a surplus, a sufficient, and an insufficient quantity 
of both crimson and white clover seed. Diagrams are also given showing the 
daily closing cash prices of “ prime ” seed of red and alsike clover and timothy 
on the Toledo market from September to April, inclusive, for the seasons of 
1916-17, 1917-18, and 1918-19, respectively. 

The second number contains articles on Some Factors That May Affect the 
Red Clover Seed Crop, by A. J. Pieters; Critical Studies in Seed Production, 
by,B. A. Oakley and Some Aspects of Seed Control, by W. A. Wheeler. In- 
formation is also presented relative to the outlook for seed of hairy vetch, 
orchard grass, redtop, meadow fescue, crimson clover, and Kentucky blue grass, 
together with notes on vegetable seed crop conditions, the production of onion 
sets near Chicago, and sources of field seeds for planting in the different 
States. ' . 

Seed-testing [in New Zealand], , B, B. Levy {Jour. Agr. INem Zml.1, 18 
{1B19), No.' pp. 129-189, figs. 9). — ^The methods employed in conducting and 
reporting germination and purity tests at the seed-testing station of the New 
Zealand Department of Agriculture are described. 

Mants detrimental' to^ agriculture; Botanicalxcharacteristics and methods 
of control, G. Fboh {Planim a PAgrtculiwe: Botaniques et 
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Agricoles Metliodes de Destruction, Paris: J, B. BailUere d Sons^ 1917^ pp, §4^, 
figs, 161) « — ^Tiie work is divided into two parts, tlie first dealing in a general 
manner with weed growth and with the destruction of weeds, and the second 
part with brief descriptions of a large number of weeds arranged by families, 

HOUTICULTUEE. 

Protecting American crop plants against alien enemies, B. T, Gaixoway 
(Trans. Mass. Sort. Soc., 1919> pt. i, pp. 75-87). — popular review, with dis- 
cussion following, of the work of the XT. S. Department of Agriculture in pro- 
tecting American crop plants against the attack of foreign insects and diseases, 
including the main features of recent quarantine measures, 

Eeport of inspection service, T. J. Headlee, M. T. Cook, and H. B. Weiss 
(W. J. Dept. Agr. Bui. 6 pp. 199-21S), — ^A report for 1916 on the inspec- 

tion for injurious insects and diseases of nurseries and nursery stock in ISTew 
Jersey, as well as nursery stock shipped into New Jersey from foreign 
countries and other States. 

Analyses of insecticides and fungicides, A. J. Patten and E. P. Beegeb 
(Michigan Sta. Spec. Bui. 96 (1919), pp. 3-18). — ^Analyses of samples of various 
Insecticides and fungicides collected during 191T and 1918 are reported. 
Special attention was given in 1917 to proprietary smut remedies and form- 
aldehyde solutions, and in 1918 to commercial Bordeaux and Bordeaux-arsenate 
preparations. 

Judging vegetables, A. H. McLennan (Ontario Dept. Agr. Bui. 279 (1919), 
pp. 39, flgs. 60). — set of standards is given for judging all the more im- 
portant vegetables when placed on exhibition, including a table showing the 
number or quantity of each vegetable to make up an exhibit for judging and 
illustrations of various vegetables prepared for exhibition, 

[Variety tests of vegetables at Wisley in 1918] (Jour. Bog. Sort. Soo., 44 
(1919), pp. 95-116). — Results of tests conducted with a large number of stocks 
of runner beans, climbing French beans, leeks, and vegetable marrows at 
Wisley in 1918 are reported. 

Standardizing the hamper, F. P. Downing (Amer. Food Jour., 14 (1919), So. 

PP> 9-12, figs. S). — ^This is the first of a series of articles in which the author 
is to consider the need of standardizing fruit and vegetable containers by 
Federal legislation. This article discusses present variations in the hamper 
basket and suggests proposed standards. Future articles are to deal with 
various other fruit and vegetable packages. 

Berry boxes and fruit baskets, F. P. Downing (West. Fruit Jobber, 6 (1919), 
No. 4i PP* 15-21, figs. 3). — ^The author discusses some of the effects of Federal 
legislation providing for standard baskets or other containers for small fruits, 
berries, and vegetables ; illustrates and describes the prevailing types of boxes 
and baskets; and recommends the elimination of a number of shapes mow 
being manufactured, A table is given containing suggestive specifications for 
berry baskets and boxes. 

Utilization of refrigerating processes for the conservation, storage, and 
transportation of fruits, Dotiane (Bui. Mens. Off. Benseig. Agr. {Paris}, M 
(1917), Apr. -June, pp. 229-251). — A report on this subject to the French Com- 
mission for the organization and development of the fruit industry. The 
principal part of this report comprises the reproduction of an article by 
M, Pintaud, published in 1912, on the influence of artificial refrigeration on the 
fruit industry. In this article the selection of fruits for cold storage, 
as storage practices for various ikinds of fruits and ^the history of re&igeratioa^ 
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are considerecl. With this article as a basis, the anthor presents certain con- 
clusions relative to refrigerative practices applicable to France. 

Varieties of fruits for various localities, V., it. Gaednee. (Orep. Countryman, 
J1 (1918), Wo. 2, pp. 18-^21, fig. 1). — A list of varieties of orchard and small 
fruits and grapes recommended for different sections of Oregon. 

A report on fruit grovring in Benmark, M. Gbam {Tidsskr, Planteavl, 26 
(1919), Wo. 1, pp. 80-185), — report on the development and present condition 
of fruit culture in Denmark, based on investigations made by the Commission on 
Fruit Culture under the direction of the State Commission for Plant Culture 
in 1917. 

Some observations on the pruning question, H. S. Eeed (Cal, Citrogr,, 4 
(1919), No. 10, pp. 258, 282, fig. 1). — A contribution from the California Citrus 
substation, in which the author briefly discusses natural and artificial difficul- 
ties in solving the pruning question. The greatest natural obstacle, he points 
out, is the lack of fundamental knowledge of processes which take place within 
the tree. The work of Kraus and Kraybill dealing with the nitrogen and 
carbohydrate relations within the tomato plant (E. S. R., 40, p. 40) is cited as 
a step in the right direction. A serious artifieal obstacle to successful pruning 
is the wholesale adoption of certain systems that, although giving success under 
a limited set of conditions, have not been thoroughly compared with other 
systems under varying conditions. 

Pruning and spraying the home orchard and vineyard, G. M. Benteey 
(Tejinessee Sta. Bui 121 (1918), pp. 19-Jf^, figs. 50)., — Practical instructions on 
pruning and spraying, with special reference to the home orchard and vineyard. 

The commercial apple industry in the Vnited States, J. G. Folgeb (Pure 
Products, 15 (1919), No. 8, pp. S80-386), — ^A discussion of the commercial phases 
of the industry, including a brief description of the relative importance of 
different regions and the factors which influence their development. 

J. Bergius,” a new apple variety, C. and E. Flobin (Acta Horti Bergiani 
[BtocickolmJ, 6 (1918), No. 5, pp. 7, pi. 1, fig. 1), — ^A red apple of dessert quality, 
which originated in the Bergielund fruit tree garden of the Eoyal Swedish 
Scientific Academy, is illustrated in color and described. The P. J. Bergius 
variety is a fall apple, and is believed to have originated as a bud sport from 
the Swedish variety S§.vstaholm. 

Minimum temperatures sustained by apricots during March, 1919, in the 
Pecos Valley, IST. Mex,, C. Haixenbeck (U, S, Mo. Weather Eeu., 47 (1919), No. 
4, p. 24O ). — The author presents tabular data illustrating a remarkable re- 
sistance to temperatures below freezing after a period of low atmo^heric 
humidity. 

Apricot buds were showing pink on March 1, 1919, and were opening on 
March 3, 1919, and during the entire period, March 1 to March 19, inclusive, the 
blossoms were subjected to daily minimum temperatures below freezing with 
a temperature of 14“ beioTv freezing when in full blossom. On March 25 a 
thorough examination of the trees at different elevations showed less than 7 
per cent of the fruit dead or injured. Inasmuch as the percentage of dead and 
injured fruit was not above normal it is not certain that this injury was caused 
by the cold. 

On April 8^1919, apples in the Pecos Valley were, when in full blossom, sub- 
jects to a snowstorm lasting 15 hours, during which the temperature was con- 
tinuously below freezing, and below F. in portions of the orchard district 
for several lioiirs. ■ Nevertheless, no^ noticeable damage was sustained to the 
fruit. ' 

Cover .crops In the peach orchard, C., A., McCknc' (B'etaware Bta, Bui. 120 

(1918), pp. flg. i},*— €nver crop studies in peach orchards were started in 
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1909 and continued througli 1917. Tiie results secured each season are here re- 
ported in detail A summary of the results in 'generai has been previously noted 
(R S. R., 41, p. 145). 

The culture of peach trees in the German climate, P. Rudolph {Die Freiland- 
zucM des Pfirsichbaumes im deutscfien KUmu. Fra-iihfort-on-the-Oder: Tro^ 
'WitscJi d Son, 1918 f 2. ed,, rev, and enl,, pp, figs. S5 ). — practical trea- 

tise on peach culture in Germany. 

Relation of weather to fruitfulness in the plum, M. J. Bobset (Jour. Agr. 
Research IV. S.Jjl7 (1919) y No. 3, pp. 103-126, pis. 3, fig. 1). — ^A contribution 
from the Minnesota Experiment Station, giving the results of the author’s ia- 
vestlgations, together with a review of the literature on related work. The 
author considers the effect of various weather factors, such as wind, tempera- 
ture, sunshine, and rain, on the pollination process and fruit setting. 

Summarizing the results of the investigations as a whole, it is concluded that 
unfavorable weather at blooming time may completely prevent the setting of 
fruit in the plum, even though there be a full bloom. Rain and low tem- 
peratures are the most harmful factors, although prolonged strong winds are 
also important. The greatest damage from wind is due to interference with 
insect action and, hence, pollination at critical times. Wind pollination is in- 
sufficient even under the most favorable conditions. Frosts occur only occa- 
sionally during bloom and injure the pistil more than pollen. The greatest 
damage from low temperatures is in the retarding of pollen-tube growth. Other 
conditions being favorable, cloudiness does not prevent the setting of fruit. 
Rain prevents pollen dissemination by closing the anthers or by preventing 
them from opening. It does not burst pollen nor Mil it. On account of the 
adhesive action between stigma and pollen, rain does not completely wash 
pollen from stigmas. 

The stigma is receptive for 4 to 6 days, and following the active period of 
secretion the stlgmatic cells rapidly disintegrate. The style abscisses in 8 to 
12 days after bloom. As a result of the rapid disintegration in the stigma 
and the abscission of the style, a delay in pollination or slow tube growth when 
the temperature is low renders fertilization uncertain. Tube growth appears 
to be relatively slow in the plum even under favorable conditions. 

Analysis of the prevailing weather at bloom shows that the weather factor 
responsible for the status of the setting of fruit may vaiy from season to 
season. Both early and late blooming varieties have been affected by un- 
favorable weather. Practical remedies under orchard conditions do not 
appear readily available, but since tube growth seems to be the process most 
directly affected by low temperatures it is suggested that remedial measures 
should be sought in suitable pollinizers which show the fastest tube growth. 

Tests with unfruitful plum trees, G. Esam (Jour. Agr. INew ZeaLJ, 18 
(1919), No. 3, pp. 162-164y fig> !)• — ^A series of pruning and girdling experiments 
was started under the direction of the New Zealand Department of Agriculture 
to determine the cause for the failure of plum trees to set fruit on some of 
the heavier land in the Hawhe’s, Bay district. The results to date point to 
cross-pollination as an important factor in securing a good crop of plums. The 
experiments are to be continued. 

Experiments with varieties of gooseberries, currants, and black currants, 
N. BssaERG {Tidsshr. Planteavl, 2$ (1919), No. 1, pp. B2-79). — ^The results for 
the period 1911-1917 are given of a variety experiment started in 1909 at the 
experiment station at Spangsbjerg, near Esbjerg, Denmark 

A commercially new blueberry, G. E. Mxjkeell (Jour. Eereditp, 10 (1919), 
No. d, pp. 271-276, figs. The author describes a small blueberry plantation 
.In northwestern Florida that was, established from wild native plants, pos- 
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sibly Vacmiium virgaUim, although showing certain clifterences from that 
species. 

Plantings aggregating 8.5 acres have been made during the past 20 years, 
and have been commercially successful. There is no apparent difference in x^ro- 
ductiveness between 20-year-old and 12-year-old bushes, although there is a 
marked variation in yield between individual plants. From the age of 8 years 
onward, they average 0.5 bu. of fruit per plant annually, or 3,200 Qt. per acre. 
It has been found that in transplanting suckers from the swamps to the home 
garden, they should be set somewhat more deeply than they originally grew. 

Manual of American grape growing, TJ. P. Hedrick {Kew York: The Mao- 
Co., 1919, pp. XIII -{-4^8, pJs. 82, figs, 54)- — practical manual for both 
commercial and amateur gi'ape growers, prepared with the view" of covering 
the -whole field of grape growing in America. The successive chapters discuss 
the domestication of the grape, grape regions and their determinants, propaga- 
tion, stocks and resistant vines, the vineyard and its management, fertilizers 
for grapes, pruning the grape in eastern America, training the grape in eastern 
America, grape pruning on the Pacific coast, European grapes in eastern 
America, grapes under glass, grape pests and their control, marketing gi*apes, 
grape products, grape breeding, miscellanies, grape botany, and varieties pf 
grapes. 

The future of the hybrid direct bearers, E. PEe-Laby {Rev, Yit,, 50 {1919), 
No, 1288, pp, do-6'7) The author briefly notes some of the more important 
phases brought out by an investigation, relative to the value of hybrid direct 
bearers, conducted by the agricultural society of Haiite-Garoime. He concludes 
that, as a result of the knowledge acquired in the demonstration fields estab- 
lished in the various regions of France, the culture of hybrid direct-bearing 
grapes is believed to offer to viticulture in general actual guaranties of secur- 
ity for the future. 

Observations on the medlar tree flower and the origin of the stoneless 
medlar in Italy, I. Pieepaoli {AtH B, Accad, Lincei, Rend, Cl, &ci. Fis,, Mat. e 
Nat,, 5, ser., 27 {191S), I, No. 3, pp. 121-12$; ahs, in Intemat. Inst. Agr, IBomeJ, 
Intemat. Rev, Bd. and Tract, Agr., 10 {1919), No. 1, pp. 4^). — Observations 
made on specimens of the medlar tree {Mespilu-s germaniea), grown in the 
garden of the Botanical Institute of the University of Rome, revealed all stages 
of transition bet-ween the normal medlar and the stoneless medlar. The stone- 
less medlar seems to have originated through the successive reduction of the 
pistils up to their complete disappearance and through the asexual reproduction 
of the germs -which showed this character for the first time. 

The total absence of the pistils is accompanied by the total absence of such 
secondary characters as the dovrny areas on the surface of the expansion of 
the receptacle and the yellow halo of the stamens on the edge of the receptacle. 

Olive culture in Airgentina, C. Vaixejo {Bol. Min. Agr. lArgentim}, 23 
(1918}, No. 1, pp. 124-14't, pl> Ij figs. 17). — ^This im.per discusses methods of 
growing olives and the preparation of olive oil, ^Yith special reference to the 
development of the industry in Argentina. 

Avocados, particularly Gruatemalans, W. Popenoe {Fla. Grower, 19 (1919), 
Nos. 28, pp. $, 18-20, figs. 2; 24, Pp. 6, 7, 12, IS, figs. 2). — ^A paper on this sub- 
ject, based on the author’s study of the avocado in Guatemala (B. S. R., 41, 
p. 45) , in which the author gives special consideration to factors Influencing the 
successful introduction and 'culture of Guatemalan varieties in Florida. 

[Stocfe for dtrms B. A. Davis {Union Africa, Dept. Agr. Mpt,, 

1917-18, pp. 78, 71).*— A su^mmary of results secured: in. a test of various stocks 
for citrus tre» conducted under the direction of ^the Department of Agriculture 
■ of the Union of, South 'Afrl'ea for a number of years. 
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More success has been obtained with the rough lemon and the sweet orange 
than with any other kind of stock. The lemon has been proved suitable for 
practically all of the many varieties of oranges which have been worked on it, A 
tendency to the production of a slightly elongated shape of orange has been 
observed as distinct front the rounder form presented by the same variety of 
fruit when budded on sweet orange. The flavor of the fruit on the older trees 
budded on lemon stock is equally as good as that grown on sweet orange stock, 
but with younger trees there is a slight indication of lemon flavor in the 
oranges. The skin of the Washington Navel fruit from young trees grow- 
ing on rough lemon stock is rougher than with fruit grown on any other stock. 
At 10 years old no outward difference can be observed, but the skin is, as a 
rule, slightly thicker than when sweet or trifoliate roots have been used. The 
use of rough lemon stock does not appear to influence the color, size, weight, or 
juice content of the fruit. No instance of root-rot has been met with either on 
rough lemon or any other stock. 

Ail the different varieties worked on sweet lime root have suffered badly from 
chlorosis. In addition, this stock has almost as much of a dwarfing effect as 
trifoliate. Bitter Seville and Florida sour oranges are classed as useless for 
nursery purposes under soil conditions existing at the experiment stations. No 
success has been nfet with in the use of the shaddock and pomelo as budding 
stock. Trifoliata roots have a marked dwarfing effect upon practically all 
sweet oranges excepting Yaiencia Late and De Roi, and are not recommended 
for general use. 

I’ertilization of citrus groves during period of Mgh-priced fertilizers, 
J, A. Peizee (Cal, Citrogr., 4 {1919), No, 9, pp. 2S1, 255, fig. 1). — ^A contribution 
from the California Citrus substation, in wliich the author presents a fertilizing 
program for citrus growers, \rith special reference to the conservative use of high- 
priced commercial fertilizers. 

Past and new practices in growing coconuts, P. O. van deb WcfLK (OuUura, 
SI (1919), No. S69, pp. 15S-182), — ^A paper on this subject read before the 
Tropical Agricultural Society at Wageningen, in which the author points out 
the importance of the coconut industry to the Netherlands Indies, discusses 
native methods of growing coconuts, and suggests new cultural practices based 
on his investigations of the coconut palm previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 244). 

Contribution to the study of tea in Indo-CMna, P. Ebeehaedt and Atjfbat 
(But ^con. IndocMne, n. ser., 21 {1918), No, ISS, pp. 999-102S, pis. IS), — A re- 
view of the present status of tea culture in Indo-China, including analyses of 
various samples of tea from Laos, Tonkin, and Annanf. 

Abnormal growth of scion in relation to stock in some cultivated almonds, 
N, Passebini (Bui. Boc. Bot. Ital., No. 1 {1919), pp. 6, 7, fig. i).— An illustrated 
description with circumference data is given of almond trees growing on the 
grounds of the Agricultural Institute of Scandicci, Florence, Italy. In these 
the scions have not only greatly overgrown the stocks but have tended to in- 
crease the circumference of the stocks in the region of the graft over that at 
the base of the trees. The noripal fruiting of the trees, which are about 25 
years of age, has not been interfered with by the abnormal development of the 
graft. 

The butternut and the Japan walnut, W. G. Bixby (A^mr. Nut, Jour., M 
( 1919 ), No. 6, pp, 76-79, 82, 8S, figs. 11 )., — ^As a result of requests sent out 'for 
superior butternuts the author received specimens from various parts of the 
country, many of which were rough-shelled Japan walnuts so near like butter- 
nuts' as 'to be readily mistaken for them, and some of which were sent in m 
' butternuts. An examination of the evidence now at hand leads to the condu* 
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Sion that all instances of rough-shelled Japan walnuts have been found in 
butternut territory- He concludes that the only reasonable explanation of this 
remarkable change of the Japan walnut frona smooth to rough-shell in this 
country" is that it hybridizes with the native butternut 

Smithes chiTsanthemum manual, E. D. Smith {Adrian^ MicK: Elmer H. 
Smith d Co., 1919, ed., pp, 75, pi. 1, figs. 4 O ). — In the present edition of this 
manual (E. S. E., 28, p. 543), many of the chapters have been revised and 
enlarged, giving more complete details. 

Progress in breeding f reesias, W. Van FiiEET (J our. Intermt Oard. €lud^ S 
(1919), No. B, pp. 2SB-B$9, pi. 7) —A popular review of progress made in breed- 
ing improved varieties of f reesias, both in this country and abroad. 

Spring-flowering stocks tried at Wisley, 1916—17 (Jour. Rog. Sort. Soe., 
44 (1919), pp. 117-^122). — ^Descriptions and notes are given on different varieties 
of stocks tested at VTisley in 1916-17. 

Color in my garden, L. B. Wildes (Garden dtp, N. Y.: DouMedap, Page d 
Co., 1918, pp. XV+4iO, pis. 24, figs. 3).r— In a previous book (B. S. K., 36, p. 
142) the author gave her experience in planning and making an ornamental 
garden. The present book, wMch is based on color effects developed iii this 
garden, presents suggestions relative to the selection and arrangement of plants 
with special reference to harmony in color and the development of a series of 
color pictures throughout the season. The text is accompanied by numerous 
garden pictures illustrated in color by A. Wlnegar. 

Eeport of the botanist, J. Dunbae (Proc. Soc. Amer. Florists, 32 (1916), pp. 
164-173 ; 33 (1917), pp. 197-204). — The first of these is a report to the Society 
of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists on new trees and shrubs 
introduced from Western China to North America during the past 18 years. 
Some 18 genera and 117 species, varieties and hybrids, all of which have come 
under the author’s personal care in the parks at Eochester, N. Y., are consid- 
ered. The second report deals with important hardy trees and shrubs new or 
rare in cultivation. 

Winter injury to ornamental trees and shrubs, F. S. Buck (Ann. Bpt. 
Pomol. and Fruit Growing Soe., Quebec, 1918, pp. 17-53). — ^An account with dis- 
cussion following of the nature and extent of winter injury to trees and shrubs 
in Canada during the severe winter of 1917-18, including lists of trees and 
shrubs grouped according to the amount of injury which they sustained. 

FOEESTEY. 

Lumber export and our forests, H. S. Oeaves (27. S. Dept. Agr., Off. See. 
Circ. 140 (1919), pp. 15). — ^A discussion of the foreign demand for American 
timber and other forest products, the available supply in this country, the prob- 
able effect of an increased export trade on this supply, measures that are 
being taken in foreign countries to preserve and increase forest products, and 
the great necessity of similar measures in this country. 

The author considers the situation to be serious to our wood-using industries 
and to all consumers of forest products. He advocates appropriate legal and 
administrative measures to insure adequate forest protection and the use of 
such methods of cutting as will make possible forest replacement by natural 
reproduction, together with a broad policy of public acquisition of forests, 
National, State,, a^d municipal. 

It is t^elieved that 'the adoption of such measures' will render safe and wise 
the encouragement In a large way of the export of lumber and' other 'forest 
7 'products. 7 * 
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firewoods; Their production and fuel values, A. D. Webster (London: T. 
Fisher Unwin, Ltd,, 1919, pp. 95, pU, 8, figs, S ). — This worh deals particularly' 
with the fire'wood problem in Great Britain. The successive chapters discuss 
sources from which firewood may be obtained; preparing the firewood; com- 
parative value of different firewoods, percentage of water, etc. ; heating proper- 
ties of firewood — ^scented wood, etc.; firewood value of various home-grown 
woods; firewood and faggots — ^storing, capacity, and price; charcoal "wood, 
cliareoai burning, comparative value of wood for charcoal, returns from char- 
coal; charcoal wood for gunpowder; and wood fii'es and grates. Tabular data 
on the weight of firewood, cord measurements, and prices, together with the 
State fuel wood order, issued by the London Board of Trade in 1918, are in- 
cluded. 

Germination trials with Hevea seed, J. G. J. A. Maas (Arch, EuMercult, 
Nederland, Indie, 2 (1918), No, 9, pp, 666-725). — Esperiiiients were started to 
determine the cause of speedy loss of germinative power in consignments of 
Hevea rubber seed and the best method of preserving and shii3piiig the seed 
to obviate rapid deterioration. 

The results thus far secured indicate that all measures adopted in the pre- 
serving and dispatch of seed should be directed toward preventing the seed 
from drying up, as they dry quickly and thus lose a large proportion of their 
germinative power. The fermentation of seed packed in closed cases is also 
a source of injury. 

Instructions are given for preparing and handling the seed in transit, in 
storage, and in the nursery. 

Wound curing and healing with Hevea trees, P. E. Keuchenitjs (Arch, 
RuMercuU, Nederland, Indie, 2 (1918), No, 9, pp. 689-665, figs, 15), — ^Wounds 
in cases w’here the bark ivas totally pared off recovered more quickly than 
where the hark was not wounded down to the cambium (ordinary^ tapping cuts). 
Totally pared bark, however, retards retapping operations as compared with 
partly W'ounded bark, because in partly wounded bark there always remain a 
certain number of lactiferous layers intact which may be tapped sooner, even 
though the renewed hark is thinner than the renewed bark of a totally pared 
off wound. These results indicate that in cases of canker infection paring should 
only be sufficiently deep to remove all traces of the infection. See also a 
previous note (E. S. E., 40, p. 448). 

The time after which renewed bark, either on a superficial wound or on a 
wood wound, becomes tapabie again can not he given in general terms, be- 
cause trees differ in the number of latex rings formed in a ^ven time. Ex- 
periments in the chemical treatment of wounds showed that recovery was ac- 
celerated by 43.5 days by treating the -wounds with a solution of 0.25 gm. of 
calcium chlorid and 0.25 gm. magnesium chlorid in 100 cc. of water. Treat- 
ment with distilled water also gave good results. Directions are given for 
treating and bandaging wounds. 

Progress report of forest administratioii in BalucMstan for 1917—18, 
Muhahmed Afzal (Ept, Forest Admin, BalucMstan, 1917-18, pp, — 

The usual report on the administration of the State forests in Baluchistan ' for 
the year ended June 30, 1918. Data relative to alterations in forest areas, 
yields In major and minor forest products, miscellaneous work, revenues, ex- 
penditures, etc., are appended in tabular form. 

Annual report on the forest administration in AJmer-Merwara for the year 
T91T-18, Shambhoo Datt Joshi (Ann, Rpt. Forest Admin. A/mer-ll'erour®, 
AB17-18, pp. 26), — ^A report similar to the above on the administration-, of "the 
State forests in Ajmer-Merwara. 
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DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Plant pathology to-day, 0. L. Shear and K. E. Stevens {Sci. Mo,, 7 {1918), 
No. S, pp. 230-24S). — ^This is a brief account, with illustrations, of the progress 
of plant pathology as regards aims, methods, accomplishments, limitations, re- 
strictions, present tendencies, and opportunities for this work, and more par- 
ticularly of the broader outlook of pathologists and of the general tendency 
toward effective cooperation, both within and between States and Nations. 

Progress in control of plant diseases, K. E. Vaughan {Ann. Bpt, Wis, State 
Sort Soc., 48 (1918), pp. 179-186 ). — It is stated that by employment of sani- 
tary measures, coupled with spraying, a number of diseases can be controlled, 
though chief reliance is placed on the development of resistant plants. The 
fungus causing cherry leaf spot was found (as is the case also with apple scab) 
to overwinter on falling leaves. Angular leaf spot and anthracnose of cucumber 
are controlled by seed treatment. Cucumber mosaic appeai-KS to be associated 
with the presence of the striped cucumber beetle. Strains of kraut cabbage 
resistant to yellows have been developed. Tobacco strains resistant to root rot 
have also been obtained. Bordeaux mixture at a strength of S : S : 50 gives 
control of cherry shot-hole leaf spot with only two applications if these arc 
timely and are combined with sanitary measures. 

[Plant diseases in South Afidca, 1917—18], I, B. P. EViiNS (Union So. Africa 
Dept Agr. Bpt, 1917-18, pp. 65-68). — In this portion of the report on the divi- 
sion of botany, the author gives brief notes on investigations carried out on 
citrus canker, bacterial spot of citrus (Bacillus citrimaculans), walnut blight 
(Baetemwi jtiglandis), bean blight (B. pliaseoli, Pseudomonas sp.), sugar cane 
root disease (Marasmkis sp, ), cane leaf spot (€e7'Cospo7'a sacchari or Helmintho- 
sporium sp.), papaw leaf spot (Phojna sp.) and fruit spit, and pineapple black 
rot (Penioillum sp.), together with a list of papers issued during this period 
on plant diseases. 

It is stated that a further outbreak of citrus canker was discovered at 
Wolhuterskop near Bustenburg in June, 1917. Apparently the disease had been 
present in one locality for S or 9 years, being traceable to nursery-stock, buds, 
or cuttings. 

[Outgrowths on plants], T. A. G. Schoe^tees (Tijdschr. Plant en^ielcten, 24 
(1918), Nos. S, pp. 12S-XS2; PP- 133-148). — This is mainly a discussion of 
known data on crown gall, with references to contri])Utions on the subject. 

[Verticilliose] in cultivated crops, H. A. A. van dee Lek {Tijdschr. Planten- 
ziekten, 24 (1918), No. 5, pp. 81, 82). — ^A brief account is given of a study dur- 
ing 1916-17 of verticilliose in cucumber, said to be identical with the disease 
caused by TertieilHuin alhuatriim in potato and other plants. 

Clover stem rot, P. A. Wole and R. O, Ceomwell (North Carolina Sta. Tech. 
But 16 (1919), pp, 5-18, pU. 3). — ^The presence in North Carolina of a stem rot 
disease of crimson clover has led to a study of this disease, which is said to be 
prevalent in Europe and rather widely distributed in the United States. The 
disease is due to Sclerotinia trifoUorum and, in addition to the crimson clover, 
the fungus attacks red clover, white clover, alsike clover, and alfalfa. The 
disease prevails from October to March and may be recognized by the sudden 
wilting and death of plants in spots, a rotting off or decay of the stem near the 
ground, and the presence of black sclerotia on the decaying stems. 

A study was made of the development of jS', trifoUorum in comparison with 
S. Ubertiam, and infection experiments were made with the different organisms. 
Comparative morphological studies indicate that they are distinct species. . The 
sclerotia are said to remain dormant in infested soils, and to he carried by con- 
taminated seed as well as on implements, soil, hay, etc It is recommended that 
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care be exercised in tlie transfer of soil in the inoculation of new fields with the 
nitrogen-fixing organism, and in not returning manure to clover fields when hay 
from infested fields has been fed. The adoption of a system of crop rotation is 
said to be the only reliable means of control for infested fields. 

Heart damage ” in baled jute, R. S, Fixnow (Mem. Dept. Agn India, Clieni- 
Ser., 5 (1918), Wo. 2, pp. S3-68). — ^Reporting results of studies carried on since 
1907, the author states that heart damage of jute occurs only where damp jute 
is closely packed in mass. In the center a rise of temperature occurs, due to 
the action of thermophilic bacteria which attack the cellulose constituent of the 
fiber, which is apparently hydrolyzed and rendered useless for spinning pur- 
poses. Isolated bacterial cultures reproduced the heart damage in the labora- 
tory. Aspergillus fnmigatus, although almost always present, is supposed sim- 
ply to live on the degradation products of the cellulose. 

Tight packing lowers the water requirement conditioning heart damage, which 
never occurs in so-called genuine jute, this term being applied to jute wdiieh has 
been perfectly dried and which has not been exposed to night dews or otlierwise 
■watered. Ship damage is supposed to be identical with heart damage, although 
it originates on the outside of the bales. 

Heart rot or black pit of pea, H. A. A. vax beh Lek {Tijdsclir. Tlanten^sieh- 
ten, 24 (1918), Wo. S, pp. 102-114, pl- !)• — ^This trouble, which appears to have 
been present in Holland for some years, has been associated with bacteria and 
also with AscocJigia pisi, but further studies regarding the causal organism are 
considered necessary. 

Potato diseases, VI— VIII, E. M. Doidge (So. African Fruit Grower, 5 (IBIS), 
Was. 1, pp. 6, 7, figs. 2; S, pp. .^7, figs. 6; 5, pp. 94, 95, figs. 2). — Three papers 
are given. 

VI. Tlw RMzoctonia disease of potatoes (Corticlum vagum solmii). — €. mgum 
solani is discussed, as occurring in its sclerotial stage R. solani on potato, In 
connection with rosette, little potato, aerial potato, stem rot, and russet scab, 
with conditions favoring the disease (heavy soil, poor drainage, and high tem- 
perature) and its control (including the use of corrosive sublimate, 2.5 oz. to 
15 gal. water, treatment for seed tubers, clean cultivation, and rotation). 

VII. Late Might or Irish potato Might (Phytophthora infestans). — It is stated 
that although late blight (P. infestans) is ordinarily of secondary importance in. 
South Africa as compared with early blight (Macrosporiiim solani), it occa- 
sionally appears during very wet seasons in epidemic form, being favored by 
the presence of other hosts, but is controllable by the proper use of Bordeaux 
mixture in due season. 

VIII. Internal hrown fleck. — ^This disease is supposed to occur wherever pota- 
toes are cultivated and to be quite common in Bouth Africa, appearing to be 
connected with deficiency of lime, sulphates, and perhaps nitrogen. 

Beptonecrosis [leaf roll] of the potato plant, and allied diseases, H. M. 
Quaxjer, H. A. A. VAX DEB Lek, and J. A. Botjes (Atm. Set. Agron., 4 . ser., Q 
(1911), Was. 7-9, pp. S01-S57, figs. 11; 10-12, pp. 4^^-494, fiO^. This is' a 
translation into French by V. Antoine of a contribution previously noted (E. S. 
R., 36, p. 847) . It includes an extended bibliography. 

The use of lime in controlling finger-and-toe in turnips, J. Henbrick 
(Trans. Sighland md Agr. Boc. Scot., 5. ser., §0 (1918), pp. 1B7-145). — ^Having 
noted in a previous report (E. S. R., 81, p. 424) a reduction of finger-and-toe 
in turnips associated with the use of lime either in burnt form or as carbonate, 
the author now gives attention to some criticisms offered regarding the use of 
lime, presenting illustrations of successful applications of such treatments dur-^ 
ing the 'years 1915 to 1917 employing ground lime or waste lime from'' paper 
works. 
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Tlie conclusion drawn by tbe author is that finger-and-toe in turnips can be 
kept in check or entirely prevented by using lime in sufficient quantity to neu- 
tralize all sourness and leave some excess of carbonate of lime in the soil. It 
is not necessary to lengthen the rotation in order to prevent the disease, since 
turnips can be grown in short rotation year after year on the same soil pro%dded 
the soil is kept sufficiently sui^plied with lime. 

“ Little leaf ” of deciduous fruits, W. Hodgson {Mo, But Vat Coin. Hort,^ 
7 (1918), Ifo, 9, pp. 529-532, figs. 3), — In a progress report of studies on little 
leaf, it is stated that in the exceptionally dry season of 1917 little leaf was 
unusually prevalent, particularly in dry-farmed sections where the water sup- 
ply is early exhausted. A decided relation of the occurrence of thO troublq to 
light sandy soils was also observed. Most regions of California have, of the 
conditions related to winter dormancy elsewhere, only that of soil moisture 
deficiency. Severity of desiccation may be expressed by the development of 
little leaf, which is frequently present in only a portion of a tree, possibly a 
part which is deficient as regards water supply and which is backward as 
regards maturity. 

On the other hand, a different type of injury is associated with overirriga- 
tion, apparently due to exhaustion of the food reserve due to the abnormal 
continuation of growth late in the season. 

A tree may suffer from the lack of moisture, it is thought, even when the 
water table has been raised by irrigation to within a foot of the surface, 
since only the capillary water above the water table can be utilized. This may 
account for the presence of little leaf where the water is near the surface. 
The rise of the water may actually deprive the roots of their capillary water 
supply under the conditions thought to exist in this region. 

A new disinfectant for pear blight, P. C. Beimeb (Mo. But Oat Com. Hort, 
7 {1918), Ao. 19, pp. 562-565 ). — In experiments which were started in June, 
1918, to test the effectiveness of disinfectants for pear blight on wounded 
trees, it -was found that under specially favorable conditions as regards con- 
centrations, etc., the application of Bordeaux paste, corrosive sublimate, cresol, 
lime-sulphur, blackleaf 40. and chlorazene failed to prevent severe infection 
by pear blight brushed on wounded surfaces. Cyanid of mercury was com- 
pletely preventive at 1 : 500, while at 1 : 1,000 occasional development of pear 
blight occurred and at 1 : 800 severe injury was caused. It is thought, there- 
, fore, that a strength of 1 : 500 is both safe and effective for application to tree 
wounds. Corrosive sublimate is considered effective for use with the tools 
employed for cutting out diseased wood, the only curative treatment yet found 
to be effective against pear blight. 

Citrus eauker [in the Transvaal], I. B. P, Evans {Bo. AfHcau Fruit Groiver, 
5 {1918), A"o. 3, pp. 44^ 49) > — A resume is given with remarks made at the Trans- 
vaal Agricultural Union Meeting, September, 1918, on citrus canker in regard 
to its appearance at different points in the Cape and Transvaal Provinces. 
The disease is said to have spread to an extraordinary extent in the citrus 
orchards on account of the exceptionally wet season of 1917. Vigorous action 
resulted in complete suppression of the disease in several districts, so that 
it is hoped that it may soon be completely eradicated in these regions. 

Bud curl of tffie lemon tree, G> C. Millesb {Mo. But Oat Com. Eori., 7 
Wo. 9, pp. 515-519, figs. 5). — ^Explanation is given of the author’s conception re- 
garding the production of bud curl or pinch at the grafting union in ease 
of lemon trees (especially when grafted on orange stock), and of the means 
to be employed to remove or rather to' avoid such ' obstruction to the flow of 
elaborated sup toward the mots, The ' plan lUYOlvee slitting rthe 
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bark in suck a way that the wonnds will unite by continued inrolling above 
and below the graft union, and bridging the pinched region with a live layer 
of bark and cambium, thus eliminating the pinched belt which previously 
blocked the path of the elaborated sap. 

On a tree of ^sculus pavla killed by Botrytis cinerea, W. B. Bbieelet 
(Roy. Bot Gurd. Kew^ But Misc. Infonn,, No, 9-10 (1917), pp, 315-331, pt i, 
figs, 2). — ^An account is given, with discussion, of the killing of a specimen of 
pavia supposedly within 15 days after invasion by a fungus, apparently 
B, cmerea. The tree was killed above the belt of attack, apparently by check- 
ing very quickly the upward fiow of water in the trunk. The tissues below 
the limit of fungal extension remained alive, exuberantly healthy, while those 
above soon became dry and shriveled. To determine the nature of the hypo- 
thetical occlusion of the water-conducting tissues, a thorough comparative 
examination of the diseased tissues was carried out, revealing the presence 
of approximately ten times as many tyloses in the diseased area as in the 
corresponding area of healthy wood and suggesting that the stoppage of the 
upward flovr may have been due to their sudden accumulation. 

Discussion is given also of the formation of conidiophorons stromata and 
of true sclerotia and of the constant relation of these to the lenticels. 

It is stated that features presented by the morphology of the fungus in the 
tissues are to be described in a later publication. 

Walnut blight [in South. Africa], E. M. Doidge (So. African Fruit Grower, 
5 (1918), No. 4, pp. 68, 69, figs. 2).— Walnut blight appearing recently in por- 
tions of South Africa is said to have been showm by investigations to be due to 
Bacterium juglandxB, which is identical with the organism causing a similar 
disease in America and New Zealand. The blight appears to have been intro- 
duced with nursery stock, and to be greatly favored by the prevalence of rain 
and mist in spring and early summer during the growth of the nuts, many or 
most of which may drop at an early stage of development. The disease is 
carried over In leaves and in the lesions on the twigs. 

Note on Polysaccum crassipes; A common fungus in eucalyptus planta- 
tions around Pretoria, P. A. van der Bijl (Trans. Roy. Soc. Bo. Africa, $ (1917), 
pt. 3, pp. 209-213, pis. 6). — ^The author gives a brief note on P, crassipes, which 
is a very* common fungus in eucalyptus plantations around Pretoria. It is 
suggested that the relation hetw’een fungus and host is that of symbiosis, as 
the tissues of the plant do not appear to suffer from the presence of the fungus. 
Reference Is made to the earlier and more general works on synibiosis. 

Heart rot of Pt^roxylon utile caused by Pomes rimosus, P. A. van dee 
Bijl (Tram. Roy. Boa. Bo. Africa, 6 (1917), pt. $, pp. 215-225, pis. 6 ). — ^The 
author gives an account of heart-rot disease in P. utile, ascribed to F. rimosm, 
as regards distribution of the fungus and its effect on the wood. This fungus 
is stated to have been reported in the Union of South Africa on 11 genera 
belonging to 8 different natural orders. 

Decayed* wood and the fungi therein as seen with the microscope, H. N. Lee 
(Tram. Nat Assoc. Cotton Manfrs., No. 102 (1917), pp. 220-226, figs. 6 ). — ^TMs 
is a preliminary description of the effect of important wood destroying fungi 
on structural timbers taken from cotton mills and of the appearance of the 
fungi In the wood, with an outline of projected study to identify the fungi in 
the, absence of fruiting bodies. 

The decay of timbers in buildings, R. J. Bla,ie (Trans. Nat Assoc. CoUmi 
Manfrs., No. 102 (1917), pp. 242-250, figs. 6). — ^The question of decaying wood 
being considered as mainly, if not purely, a matter of moisture (relative 
humidity)! an account Is ^ven illustrating the operation of this factor ; also of 
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special devices wiiich are described for the projected stndj of the critical 
humidities for the growth of fungi. The first test is to be made with Lemites 
sepiarla on hemlock. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOIOGY, 

A review of the ornithology of Minnesota, T. S. Bobebts (Univ. Minn. Cur- 
rent Frol). No. 11 (1919), pp. figs. 49). — ^This contains a synopsis of the 

bird life of Minnesota, a check-list of birds known to occur regularly in Minne- 
sota, lists of birds that are rare or accidental in Minnesota, introduced species, 
unsettled species, extirpated species, and vanishing birds, a hypothetical list, a 
synopsis of Minnesota bird laws and of the Federal migratory bird law and 
the migratory bird treaty act, wild life refugees in Minnesota, a list of Minne- 
sota game and wild life refugees, and outlawed and questionable birds. An 
abridged bibliography of Minnesota ornithology, together with an index thereto 
by authors’ names and dates and a subject index are also included. 

Some recent investigations on the food of certain wild birds, W. B. Col- 
LixoE (Jour. Bd. Agr. ILondonJ, 25 (1918), No. 6, pp. 668-891, figs. 17 ). — ^From 
an examination of the stomach contents and of the crop where present of 3,670 
adult birds and 595 nestlings, embracing 9 species of wild birds, the author 
concludes that the volumetric method or percentage by bulk is the only reliable 
one for estimating the nature of the food and a bird’s true economic position, 
and that the numerical method is highly misleading and unsatisfactory. Two 
of the 9 species of wild birds treated, namely, the house sparrow and wood 
pigeon, are distinctly injurious; 2, the rook and sparrow hawk, are too numerous 
and consequently injurious; 1. the missel thrush, is locally too numerous; and 
4, the skylark, the green woodpedser, the kestrel, and the lapwing, are highly 
beneficial. In the interest of agriculture it is very desirable that strong 
repressive measures be taken against the house sparrow and wood pigeon and 
for the time being that all protection be withheld from the rook, sparrow hawk, 
and the missel thrush, while every protection should be given to the 4 species 
that are highly beneficial. 

It is further concluded as a result of this investigation that all of the com- 
moner species of wild birds require reinvestigating so far as their food and 
feeding habits are concerned, and that their various food items should be 
worked out and estimated by the volumetric method. 

A list of 23 references to the literature is appended. 

Some further investigations on the food of wild birds, W. E. Gouiunge 
(JoMK Bd. Ag7\ ILondonJ. 25 (1919), No. 12, pp. 1444 -I 462 , figs. 9). --In this 
article, which is in continuation of that above noted, the author reports upon 
examinations made of the stomach contents of 798 adults and 166 nestlings, 
embracing 8 species of wild birds. 

It was found that ‘*tlie jackdaw, yellow bunting, great tit, blue tit, song 
thrush, and fieldfare are distinctly beneficial. The great tit, blue tit, and 
fieldfare are beneficial to such an extent that their protection is advisable. In 
^Ite of the injuries it commits, it would be unwise to recommend any repres- 
sive measures for the chaffinch. The starling has been allowed unduly to 
increase. At the present time it is far too numerous, and the injuries it 
commits are far greater than the benefits it confers. Temporary repressive 
measures would, no doubt, help to restore a more normal population of this 
bird, with considerable benefit to both the farmer and the fruit grower.” 

A list is given of 9 references to the literature. 
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American psendopliyllidean cestodes from iislaes, A. B. Coopee (Ul. 
Biol. Monographs, 4 (JOIS), No. 4, pp. 24S, pis. 13). — This report of studies in- 
cludes a bibliography of 10 pages. 

Work connected with insect and fungus pests and their control, F. Watts 
(Imi). Dept. Agr. West Indies, Rpt. Agr. Dept. Bt. Vincent, 1917-18, pp. 12-14 )^ — 
This report relates entirely to the cotton stainer (Dgsdercus delamneyi) and 
the measures taken in its control. 

[Insects and insect control in British Guiana], G. E., Bodkin (Bpt. Dept. 
Bci. and Agr. Brit. Giiiami, 1917, pp. 53-66). — A discussion of the occurrence of 
and work with the more important insects of the year, in which particular at- 
tention is given to the locust invasion and their combat 

Common British beetles and spiders and how to identify them, S. N, Sedg- 
wick {London: Charles LI. Kelly [1019}, pp. 62, figs. 285). — A small pocket 
handbook. 

Holes and observations on agricultural entomology, G. del Guescio {Agr. 
Colon. [Italy], 12 {1918), Nos. 4, pp. 216-230, figs. 5; 5, pp. 273-323, figs. 41; 
13 {1019), No. 1, pp. 31-62, figs. 31). — Papers are presented on a New Enemy of 
the Beet {fJelcrhia ocetlnieUa) (pp. 21G-230) (see X). 460) ; A Thysanopterous 
Enemy of the Tine in Bengasi {Dietyotlirlps (cgyptiaea) (pp. 273-286) ; The 
Carob Cecidomyicl {EuniaroIiaUa gennadiosl) (pp. 287-297) ; The Pink Boll- 
worm and Its Eiidophagous Enemies (pp. 298-311) ; The Dipterous Enemy 
EondanieUa pliorodontis n. sp. of the Hop Aphis (pp. 31, 32) ; The Dipterous 
Enemy B. macro siphonis n. sp. of the Artichoke Maerosiphon (pp. 33-35) ; etc. 

[Report of] division of entomology, O. P. Lounsbxtky {Cnion Bo. Africa 
Dept. Agr. Bpt. 1917-18, pp. 87-107). — A detailed account of the work of the 
year ended March 31, 1918, in which particuar attention is given to the work 
with locusts. 

Annual re|)ort of the government entomologist, 0. C. Gowdey {Ann. Rpt. 
Dept. Agr. Uganda, 1918, pp. 4'2-ol). — Brief notes are given of the insect pests 
of the year under the headings of pests of coffee, cacao; Para rubber, etc. A 
large part of the report deals with studies made of the variegated bug {Antestia 
orhitalis faceta), which attacks both Goffea arahica and C. robust a. 

[Report on] entomology {Rpt. Prog. Agr, India, 1917-18, pp. 85-101). — 
Tile occurrence of and work of the year with the more important insect pests is 
reported up()n. 

Insect pests of low-country products, G. M. Heney {Ceylon Agr. Boc. Year 
Booh, 1919-20, pp. 107-113). — Brief accounts are given of the pests of coconut, 
gtain crops, bandakka, legumes, cucurbits, sweet potatoes, and mustard and 
means for tlieir control. A list of the common pests of food crops is included. 

Florida truck and garden insects, X, B. Watson {Florida Bta. But 151 
{1919), pp. 113-211, figs. 57). — ^A revision of Bulletin 134, previously noted (E. 
S. R., 37, p. 356). 

Cotton pests in Hontserrat {Agr. Neics [Barbados}, 18 (1919), No. 44"^, p. 
182). — This discussion relates particularly to the cotton stainer and a slug 
( VerofiiceUa occidentalis ) . 

Insect pests of tea, E. A. Andeews {Indian Tea Assoc., Bd. Dept. Quart. 
Lour., No. 1 (1919), pp. 22-25). — ^A brief discussion of the more important 
species. 

The occurrence of forest insects in Sweden in 1917, I. Tragaedh (Meddel. 
Stat. Bhogsforsdhanst, No. 16 {1919), pt. 4, pp. 67-114, figs. 14). —The species 
of which particular mention is made are Bcolytus ratzeh%irgi, Ips acuminatus, 
MyelopMlus piniperda, M. minor, I. typograpJius, Bu-palus piniarius, and 
Cephuleia signata. 

140363*=*— 10 5 
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Preliminary nieiiioraiid-aiii on current views as to the damag'e done to 
stored grain and flour by insects and mites, and the best means of X3reveii- 
tioii Soc. ILondonJ, War ComniHtee Memo, 1 {1918), pp, 2 ), — brief 

reference to tlie literature. 

Some necessary steps in any attempt to prove insect transmission or 
causation of disease, 'W, D. PmacE (Science, '??. ser., oO {1919), Xo. 1284, PP'^ 
125-180). — An outline of the steps necessary for successful investigation. 

Clean cultivation in its relation to the control of insect pests, H. H. King 
{[W€llco 2 }w Trop, ReJiecrcJi Lab,} But, But 8 {191S), pp. 4)- — A brief cliscnssion. 

A comparison of the toxic action of volatile substances on insects, G. Beet- 
SAN© and SlES. M. Rosenblatt {Compt. Rend, Acarl, 8eL IParisJ, 168 {1919), 
Xo. 18, pp. 911-913), — Of the eight substances tested by the authors on the 
caterpillar of Bo}nljp,v ^leustria cliloropicrin was found to be most toxic, being 
slightly more so than hydrocyanic acid gas. 

The Pentatomoidea of Illinois, with keys to the Hearctic genera, C. A. 
Haiit {III. Dept. BepMr. and Ed., Dh\ Xat. Hist. Sarvep B'ul., IS {1919), Art. 
7, pp. 157-223, pis. 6). — This work, edited by J. R. Malloch, the manuscript hav- 
ing been only partly completed at the time of the author’s death, includes de- 
scriptions of nine species and a genus (Cydnoides) new to science. 

The fungus parasite of the periodical cicada, A. T. Seeake {Science, n. set., 
50 (1919), Xo. 12S3, pp. 116, 117). — ^This is a preliminary account of studies of 
Massospora eicadina, a detailed reprnt of vrhich is soon to be issued. 

The beet leaf hopper. — report on investigations into its occurrence in 
California, H. H. P. Seveein ’ (Fuchs About Suf/nr, S {1919), Xos. 7, pp. ISO, 131, 
m, fiff* 1; 8, pp. 150, 151, ffp. 1; 9, pp. 170, 171, 173, fig. 1; 10, pp. 190, 191, fig. 
1; 11, pp. 210, 211; 12, pp. 230, 231, fig. 1; 13, pp. 250, 255, fig. 1). — ^TMs report 
is accompanied by tables which give the details relating to the occurrence of 
the beat leaf hopper in California, The data thus presented include the number 
of beet leaf hoppers captured on plants in the desert and in the cultivated 
area of the Imperial Talley, on the plains and foothills, and in the cultivated 
area of the San Joaquin Talley, and under natural conditions and in. the culti- 
vated area of Salinas Talley; lists of plants in which the beet leaf hopper 
deposited eggs in the cultivated area of the San Joaquin, Sacramento, and 
Salinas Talleys; plants on wliicli the beet leaf hopper vras collected and trans- 
mitted curly leaf to sugar beets; plants from viiich the beet leaf hopper was 
reared and transmitted curly I(uf to sugar boeis; number of dark male and 
female beet leaf lioi^pers captured in ciiltlvaled and natural breeding areas; 
and niiiiiber of clays beet leaf liu]ipers lived without focal during winter. 

A review of the leaf hoppers of the genus G-ypona north of Mexico, E. H. 
Gibson {Ptoc. U. B. Xat. Mus., 56 {1919}, pp. S7«idd). —Thirty-three species are 
recognised, of wliicli eight are deseril)eii as new to science. 

Bepox’t to the froghopper committee on Mr. Glasgow’s supposed cure for 
froghoppers, C. B. Williams {Bui Dept. Agr. Trinidad md ToMgo, 18 (1919), 
Xo. 1, pp. 10-15, figs. 4).— Demonstrations given failed to prove the liquid suffi- 
ciently effective in destroying either the eggs or nymphs of the froghopper or 
the' fungi causing root disease. 

A species list of the ApMdid® of the world and their recorded food plants, 
H. F. Wilson and IL A. Tickeey (Trans. Wis. Acad. BcL, Arts, and Letters, 19 
(1918}, pt 1, pp. 22-355). —The first part (pp. 26-180) of this list consists of a 
species list of the Aphiclidfe of the world with their recorded food plants, and 
the second part (pp. 1S1-3J5) of a list of aphid food plants and the aphids said 
to attack them. ' ' ' 
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Fighting* tlie waliiiit aphis, K. W. Hodgson {Cal. Cult., 5S {1919), No. S, p. 
53 , fig. 1 ) . — The author describes a new dusting method for controlling the rav- 
ages of the walnut aphis as worked out by B. E. Smith, which consists in the 
use of a dry dusting mixture of 74 per cent kaolin and 24 per cent hydrated 
lime iiiion which 2 per cent of nicotin sulphate has been sprayed. This mix- 
ture is blown onto the trees by means of a duster, driven by a 3 h. p.-gasoline 
engine. The average application per tree of from 2 to 3 lbs. of the material 
gives a kill of 95 per cent. The mixture is prepared at a cost of 5 cts. per 
pound and from 20 to 40 acres can be dusted per day, depending upon the size 
of the trees and the ivay in which the rig is set up. 

“ The kill is effected largely by the fumes and is very rapid, as within a few 
minutes after dusting clouds of dead aphis may be seen falling from the trees. 
The zone of effective killing is comparatively large, as for two or three rows 
beyond the dusted area the trees w-ill be found to be comparatively free from 
aphis.” 

The results of the work in 1919 clearly indicate that it is possible in this 
way to control the pest effectively. The method has reduced the cost more 
than one-half, and made it possible to get over the orchard from five to six 
times as fast as formerly. 

It is pointed out that as reiniestation from adjoining infested orchards will 
take place in a few days the control of the walnut aphis is a community prob- 
lem. ‘‘ With the new method it seems possible to cover quickly and effectively 
a large onougli acreage to make one application sufficient. This is apparently 
what has occurred this pcfst season in Santa Barbara County, it being reported 
that practically every oeliard in the county was dusted.” 

“ The new^ method also gives promise for successful control of the new cod- 
ling moth wmrm for wiiich it is now being used in infested areas, dry powdered 
lead arsenate being added to the aphis dusting compound.” 

The ApMdidse of Lahore, Bashambae Das {Me77i. Indian Mus., 6 {1918), No. 
4, pl$. 18). — The plates here published illustrate the work previously noted 
(K 8. B., 40, p. 650). 

Host list of ffuted or cottony cushion scale, G. B. Merbill {Quart. Bui. 
Plant Bd. Fla., 3 {1919), No. 4, pp. 125-133) is a compilation of the hosts 
of the cottony cushion scale. 

A contribution to the knowledge of the Goecidse of southwestern ITnited 
States, G. F. Febbis {Lclamd Stanford Jr. Unn\ Puds., Unii\ Ber., 1919, pp. 08, 
figs. 38). — This report is based, for the most part, upon material collected by 
the anthiu* in the course of an extended tour through the arid southwestern 
I>ortion of tlie United States during an investigation of the abundance and dis- 
tribution of a lac-producing scale insect, Tachardia larrew. 

Of the 59 species representing 33 genera noted, 13 are described as new to 
science. 

Lice and their menace to man, L. Lboyd {London: Mmrg Frotode and Ilodder 
d; Stoughton, 1919, pp. XIII 136, figs. 17). — ^This book brings together the 
present status of knowledge of lice for the general reader. Following an intro- 
duction the several chapters deal with the subjects as follows: Structure of 
the body louse, life history and habits, dissemination of the body louse and 
lousiness, disinfestation, the head louse, the crab louse, increased migration of 
body lice in fevers, relapsing fever, typhus fever, and trench fever. A subject 
index is included. 

An Investigation of the louse problem, W. Moobe and X. D., HnsscHEEUDEB 
(Ufiiv. Mimi., Studios Biol. ScL, No. 3 { 1919 ), pp. 86, pi. 1, figs. 7). — ^The details 
of , the investigation here reported are brieffy summarized by the authors ft , <5 
follows : 
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“Lice may be reared under incubator conditions in large numbers if fed 
witii iiiimaii blood twice dail 5 % but under sucb conditions the life cycle is slowed 
dowm and the daily and total egg production per female is reduced. Fever, 
rash, and a general lassitude are produced as a result of the louse bites. 

“ Lice and their eggs are destroyed by the ordinary laundering processes used 
in the washing of cotton and khaki goods ; for woolens slight alterations in, the 
methods of washing are necessary. Glilorpicrin may be used for fumigation 
of garments, accomplislilng the desired results in a short period of time with a 
small ciiiantity of the chemical, without the use of high temperatures. The 
sachet method of controlling ivS inehiective or very expensive. Louse powders 
may be used with success, but being a wasteful method of applying an insecti- 
cide are not recommended. Impregnation of the underwear is the most prom- 
ising method of louse control between lousings. Active chemicals of very low 
volatility are necessary to prove effective for the longest period of time. Halo- 
geiiated phenols such as dibrommetacresol, dichlormonobrommetacresol, and 
their sodium salts, clibromcarvacrol, and dibromxylenol w^ere found to be the 
most promising under laboratory conditions.” 

In an appendix the authors describe the preparation of certain compounds 
used in the experiments. A bibliography of 44 titles is included. 

Contribution to the anatomy, physiology, and biology of the body louse 
(Pediculus vestimenti), Z. H. Sikora (ArcJi. ScJiiffit u. Troperi Eyg, 20, {1916), 
Beilieft 1, pp. 76, pU\ S, figs. 24 ). — ^This part deals with the anatomy of the 
alimentary canal. 

Silk and silkworms in the Fai' East, Mr. and Mrs. Booth-Tucker (Agr, 
Jour. India, 14 (1019), No. 1, pp. 140-lo5). — ^This contains iiiforiiiation gathered 
during a recent visit to China, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, and French Iiido- 
Chlna. 

The peach twig borer (Anarsia lineatella), B. B. Mereiix (Nbid Mexico Bta. 
Bui. 116 {1918), pp. 15, figs, 11), — ^This is a report of studies of the peach twig 
moth commenced in the summer of 1912 with a ^dew to determining the life 
history and habits of the pest and testing control measures under local condi- 
tions. Injury is caused in two ways (1) to the tender shoots in spring when 
starting to grow and (2) by the summer broods to the fruit by eating into the 
surface or into the pit, resulting in dropping or decay and rendering such fruit 
worthless for shii^piiig. It is said tliat from 5 to 15 per cent of the fruits of 
later varieties is not an unusual amount of injury, and in years of severe in- 
festation the damage may reach 50 per cent. The species now occurs in the 
Mesilla and Pecos Talley regions, Keu' Mexico, having been first met with by the 
author in Mesilla Taney in 1912, in which year it was quite numerous. Since 
then it has been moderately injurious on an increasing scale until 1918, when 
the damage again was very severe, 50 iier cent of the crop in many orchards 
being more or less injured. 

There appear to be three generations each year in New Mexico, the broods 
overlapping. The small overwintering larvm emerge and begin u'ork on the 
leaf buds about the first few days in April, from which time until about May 1 
they may be found damaging the growing shoots. Apparently only very young 
larvise hibernate, which it is thought represent parts of two broods. The eggs, 
which are usually laid singly on the twigs near the peaches or directly upon the 
fruit, hatch in about 5 days. In midsummer the larvae mature in from 8 to 13 
days, pupation taking place about 24 hours after maturity is reached, at which 
time the average length is from 10 to 12 mm. From 8 to 12 days are passed 
in the pupal stage. 

Control: work showed that graying with' powdered ' arsenate of lead, 3 lbs. 
to 199 gal, or lime-sulphur (1:10) ■ weaker than the usual dormant spray just 
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as the buds become piiih, is quite effective. It is pointed out that control worh: 
should be practiced by tire entire community since reinfestation v^ili otherwise 
take place during the summer. Summer control methods proved to be of no 
practical value. 

A record by IMorrill of the occurrence of the species for the first time in 
Arizona in 1917, when it was very destructive to peaches in three widely sepa- 
rated orchards in the Salt Uiver Valley, has been noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 853). 

The life history of the oriental peach moth. (Laspeyresia molesta), C. 
Haeukawa and N. Yagi {Ber, Ohara Inst, Landw. Forscli.^ 1 {1917), Vo. pp. 
151-170, pis, 2 ).\ — It is pointed out by the authors that there are three closely 
related enemies of the peach in Japan, namely, the codling moth, Carpocapsa. 
persicmta, and L, molesta. It is believed that L, molesta. Is not a native, of 
Japan, since damage by it was not obsexwed prior to 1S99 and it has attracted 
attention only since 1902. The species is distributed throughout Japan, except 
in Hokkaido and the northern portions, and also occurs in Korea. 

There are five generations on the southern coast of western Japan and four 
in the Province of Schimane. In field cages the length of the life cycle varied 
from 26 to 37 days. Prom 5 to 65 eggs ^vere deposited by each female, the egg 
stage lasting from 2 to 4 clays, the larval from 11 to 15, and the pupal from 
6 to 10 clays. The caterpillars of the last generation hibernate, the adults 
emerging about the end of April. The authors have observed its ovlposition 
on Pyrm sinensis, pear, Primus mume, Japanese cherry, common cherry, apple, 
plum, and sand cherry, and reared the pest on- all but apple. Much of the data 
are presented in tabular form. 

Studies of this pest in the United States by Quaintance and Wood (B. S. R., 
36, p. 358), Wood and Selkregg (B. S. R., 39, p. 259), and by Garman (E. S. R., 
39, p. 260) have been noted. 

The lice moth, P. H. Chittenden (U. S, Dept. Agr, Bui. 78S {1919), pp, 15, 
pis, 5, figs. 2 ). — Complaints of damage by what proved to be Corcyra cephalour 
ica received in October, 1911, from a firm manufacturing chocolate in western 
Pennsylvania and a year later from another manufacturer in the same State 
led to the discovery for the first time of the occurrence of this insect in the 
United States, but it was not identified until 1916. While the origin of the 
species is unknown, it has been introduced at many x)oints in other continents 
and has been found commonly in England, where it was introduced in rice, chiefly 
from India and Burma, and also in dried fruits. While it has only been 
recognized in this country from western Pennsylvania and Port Rico, it is 
thought to occur without doubt at other points. 

The species is inclined to be omnivorous, breeding in rice, dried fruits, cacao 
leaves and the various products of cacao, such as cocoa, cacao shells, and 
sweetened and unsweetened chocolate, shop biscuits, and sesame seeds. No 
partiality is shown for any of these food substances, however. 

While its complete life history has not been ascertained, it reproduces nearly 
the year aroimcl under average indoor conditions. In the United States, infesta- 
tions appeiir to die down from time to time, hut are stimulated through ship- 
ments of cacao beans from South and Central Ameiica. It produces copious 
and dense external webbing to which food materials, such as rice, cocoa, and 
other matter, strongly adhere. In this respect its work and injury resemble 
those of the fig moth {BpJiestia cautella) and related species and the Indian 
meal moth. 

Control measures include the clearing out of infested warehouses, fumigation 
of sacks which have contained rice or other cereal, cacao beans, etcl, and de- 
struction of waste by burning, after which the plant should be fumigated with 
hydrocyanic acid gas or heat applied (120 to 130" P.) for several hours. 
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Tlie greenlioiise leaf-tyer (Pliiyctsenia ferriigalis), A. H. Gibson Gaz. 

Canada, $ (1919), Ao. 7, pp. 626-€29, figs, pest, also known as tiie 

celery leaf-tyei’, is a European insect, long known in tlie United States, wiiicii 
kas increased in recent years to a serious extent in many greenliouses in eastern 
Canada. It attacks a wide range of greenliouse plants and a number of vege- 
tables. 

Eggs kept under observation at Ottawa batched in 14 days. There are 5 
larval instars, ail stages having been found developing at the same time and at 
various seasons, and the generations apparently overlap. The larvce, which 
feed almost entirely on the undefside of the leaves, eat away the green tissue. 
In the case of the mature larvm, conspicuous portions of the leaves are entirely 
eaten. The length of the pupal stage is from 17 to 20 days. In o]>servations 
made at Ottawa during the wnnter months, from 70 to 75 clays Avere required 
for the completion of its life cycle. It is estimated that under greenhouse con- 
ditions there is time from the end of September to the end of May for at least 
3 or possibly 4 generations. For control the author recommends the use of 
soluble sulphur 1 oz,, hlaekleaf 40, 1 fluid ounce, and water 6 gal. 

Tests of lead arsenate.— Ej0Eectiveness of diSereiit brands in controlling 
codling moth, H. B. Teery and W. F. Schlupp (So. Africwm Fruit Grower, 6 
(1919), ISfo. 5, pp. 108, 109, 111, fig. 1). — ^This is a progress report In which tables 
are given shOAving the results obtained in 1917-18 and 1018-19 Avitli a consider- 
able number of preparations. 

A micTolepidopteran injurious to avocado, A. Busck (Proc. Ent. Boo. "Wmli., 
21 (1919), Fo. 6, pp. 125, 120). — This note relates to a species (Stenoma cateni- 
fer) which feeds in the fruit and seed of the avocado (Persea spp.) and appears 
to be of considerable economic Importance because of its destructiveness. The 
species has been received from Guatemala and Ecuador, and it is said to be 
almost impossible to buy a single avocado in the market of Ecuador Avhieh has 
not at least one of the ■worms in the seed. 

Gelechia ocellatella, a new enemy of the beet in Italy, G. del Gijeecio (A^r. 
Colon, lltuly'l, 12 {1918), No. If, pp. 210-230, figs. 5; ahs. in Intermit. Inst. Agr. 
[Romol, Internat. Rev. Sci. and Pract. Agr., 9 (1918), Eo. 1, p. ISSJf ). — ^Thls pest 
was recorded for the first time in Italy during the summer of 1917, when It Avas 
observed to be a pest of beets in the lower Yaldarno, near Florence. 

The young laiwm begin to feed on the tender leaves of the beet in July and soon 
reach the root by tunneling. As a result the foilage -ulthers and the develop- 
ment of the root is more or less stopiied. Of the various contrvd measures ex- 
perimented Avith, arsenicais seem to promise good results. 

The distribution of the foxtail midge (Oligotrophus alopecuri) in Denmark 
and experiments in methods for its destruction. S. Bosteuf {Tidssl’r. Plan- 
tmvl, 20 (1919), Fo. 1. pp. 3S-51). — ^Almost all of the seed of the meadow’ fox- 
tail received at the State Seed Testing Station is said to be more or less severely 
attacked by the larvae of this midge, and only where the plant has not previously 
been grown for seed and where there is but little groAA’n can the seed crop escape 
severe infestation. , The larvse hibernate in the seed, Avhere a large percentage 
survive thra^ing, cleansing, and 'drying. Experimental destruction of the 
larva without dstroying the germinating pOAver of the seed has shOAvn that dry 
heat can be applied for 35 minutes to a temperature of 59 to 60'" G. (138.2'' to 
1#'® F-), or the seed treated AVith carbon disulphid (1 gm. CSa per liter of air) 
for 9 hours. 

On the biology of W. ludlowi in Sumatra, W. Sghuffneb, N. H. Sweleen- 
csimEL, J. M. H. SWEIXENGREBEL BE and Achmad Mochtab (MedeM. 

B-iirgerL ^GmmsK Diemi Nederland. Indie, No. 3 11919), pp. 05-90, 'pis. 5). — A 
' , detailed xemrt of biological studies of Myzompm l%dWmi,mx anopheline which 
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tile authors’ experiments show to be easily infected with parasites of pernicious 
and tertian malaria and iniich more so than all other species examined up to 
the time of writing. Experiments with the quartan type had not been concdiicled. 

A note on the flight of iiiosctuitoes through horizontal water pipes, W. W. 
King {Pul). Health Rpts. [K. K], 3Jf (1919), No. 9, pp. 386-390, fig. 1; jSel'Amer. 
Pup., 87 (1919), No. 22oo, p. 186). — ^The author’s observations, conducted in St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands, with a species thought to be Culejs cpuinque'^isomtus 
are summarized as follows: 

“Mosquitoes entered the left cisterns through unscreened perpendicular 
waterspouts 2,5 and 3 in. in diameter and 14 and 10 ft. high. IMosqiiiloes did not 
enter cisterns through larger unscreened -waterspouts when these pijies had a 
horizontal section from 12 to 32 ft. long*. Ko observations were obtained of a 
horizontal distance of less than 12 ft. 

“ Mosciuitoes bred in the cisterns and septic tank and having no other means 
of exit passed through horizontal pipes 4 and 5 in. in diameter for a distance of 
191 ft in the longest instance, aided probably to a certain degree by air cur- 
rents. Ko doubt they would pass through greater distances.” 

Synopsis of the economic Syrphidss of Japan, S. Matsitm-u-ra and J. Abachi 
(Ent. Mag. IJcipmil, 2 (1916), No. 1, pp. 1-26, pi. 1; 2 (1917), No. 4, PP- 133-156, 
pi. 1; 3 (1017), 2\o. 1, pp. 14-46). — This synopsis includes descriptions of S 
genera, 59 species, and 1 variety new to science. 

Kew species of the ecoiioinic Syrphidae of Ja-pan, S. Matstjmtjea (Jour. Col. 
Agr. Eolckaido Imp. Univ., 8 (1918), No. 1, pp. 31, pi. 1). — Four genera are 
erected and 54 species are described as new, in addition to those recognized in 
the paper noted above. 

The biology of Berniatobia hominis observed in all its stages, A. Neiva 
and J. F. Gomes (Aim. PauUstas Med. e Cirurg., Bao Paulo, 8 (1917), No. 9, pp. 
197-209, fig. 1; cCos. in Rev. Appl. Ent., Ber. B, 7 (1919), No. 4t PP- ^6'). — A re- 
port of observations on the biology of this parasite at Sao Paulo. 

Anthrax: Transmission of infection by nonbiting flies, H. Moeeis (Louisi^ 
ana Bias. Bui. 168 (1919), pp. 3-12). — This is a report of experiments conducted 
to determine the possibility of infection being carried to wounds of healthy 
animals by flies which have fed upon or developed in anthrax-infected ma- 
terial. The results of the work have been summarized by the author as 
follows : 

“ The house fly (Mmca domestica) and the blue bottle or green bottle flies 
(OalU-phora ergtfiroeephala, Luoili-a ewsar, and L. sericata), are capable of 
carrying anthrax infection to wounds on healthy animals, after having fed upon 
anthrax-infected flesh. The house fly and the stable fly (Btomoo^gs' caloitrans) 
are capable of carrying anthrax infection to wounds on healthy animals after 
having fed upon the discharges from an open carbuncnlar swelling on an 
animal sick with anthrax. Plies bred out of an unopened anthrax carcass 
during the summer months in Louisiana do not carry anthrax infection. The 
results would indicate that flies bred in the presence of anthrax spores do 
carry anthrax infection. The results would indicate further that the vegeta- 
tive form of anthrax in the unopened carcass is destroyed by the process of 
decomposition,” It is pointed out that the results prove the necessity for 
prompt and complete destruction of all anthrax carcasses. 

The author’s report of an investigation relating to anthrax transmission hy 
bloodsucking insects has been noted (E. S, R., S9, p. 161), 

A study of Compsilura concinnata, an imported tacMnid parasite of the 
gipsy moth and the brown- tail moth, J, J, .Cijlvee (U. B. Dept. Agr. But 766 
(1919), pp. 27, pU. 2, figs. 10). — ^This is a report of investigations conducted, 
with a review of the present status of knowledge of this important larviparous 
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parasite, first introduced into Massachusetts from Europe in 1906. It occurs 
in Europe over practically all the territory covered by the brown-tail moth, 
attaching both nocturnal and diurnal hosts comprising 58 species, a list of 
which is given, together with a host list of 33 species recorded for this country. 
It is foiiiid in almost any part of Kew England within the gipsy moth area. 

The account includes a discussion of the importation of this pt^iasite Into the 
United States, coloiilxation, spread, recovery, classification, larval stage, life 
history, action on hosts other than the gipsy and brown-tail moths, seasonal 
history, secondary parasitism, siiperparasitism, and supernumerary parasitism. 
A map showing its distribution in New England, and points outside of such ter- 
ritory -where it has been colonized, is attached. 

In discussing its economic importance, it is pointed out that the white-marked 
tussock moth, which a few years ago was a serious pest in many localities in 
New England, has practically disappeared. The proniethea moth {Callosmnitt 
fTOimetliea) , which in past years was very common in the area covered by Gomp- 
silura, is now quite rare. The cabbage worm has been materially lessened in 
some sections. The celery worm {Papilio polyxenes) is not so common as 
previous to the importation of Oompsiliira, and the fall webworm, which was 
found in large numbers in eastern Massachusetts in 1910, is scarcely noticed 
now. While this parasite is not the sole cause of the disappearance of these 
pests, it is significant that the decrease has occurred since its introduction. 
The gipsy and brown-tail moth infestations have been materially lessened in 
sections where this parasite has been firmly established, and it appears to 
have played an important part in causing the decrease. It is the most im- 
portant of the taciiinUls introduced for combating the gipsy and brown-tail 
moths, and attacks both freely. 

A bibliography of the literature relating to O. concinnata and its specific 
synonyms is appended. 

Cane borer parasite work in 1919, T. E. Hol*loway (La. Planter, {1919), 
'No. 8, pp. 122, 123, fig. I). — ^This is a brief report on the status of tachlnid 
parasites introduced from Cuba. Considerable numbers were introduced dur- 
ing the month of July, and colonization is being attempted in seyeral localities 
in the cane-growing sections of Louisiana. 

Sugar cane and hardback grubs in Antigua, H. A. Baluoij {Agr, Neios IBar- 
hadosj, 18 {1919), No. ^9, pp. 218, 219). — ^This is a report of the imperial ento- 
mologist based on a trip to Antigua in March, 1919. 

Wirewonn control, with special reference- to a method practiced by Japan- 
ese growers, R. C- Teehebxe {Agr. Ga.^. Canada, B {1919), No. 6, pp. 528-539). — 
A metliod practiced by Japanese growers in the Okanogan Valley, B. C., where 
the onion crop in particular suffers very seriously from wireworm attack, con- 
sists of baits composed of rice shorts or rice bran and water, sunk in the soil. 
The rice shorts or bran is roasted dry in pans or on sheets of tin over a fire, 
being turned frequently as it browns. The shorts thus dried gives forth a pro- 
nounced odor, which is held by the Japanese to be the cause of attracting wire- 
worms in the soil. The roasted ^orts is moistened by a little water and molded 
by hand into, small, compact balls, which are placed in shallow holes (made 
with a hoe) about 10 ft. apart between rows of onions and covered with soil. 
Ill a week or ten days the baits are scratched up, broken open, and the wureworms 
found therein are removed by hand and placed in small collecting boxes, after 
which the baits are remolded and reset to be examined in the same way a week 
or ten days later. 

The author con^ders this method to have its merits, the number of wireworms 
apparently having been considerably reduced. Individual baits which had only 

been set one" w^k In 'the soli 'yielded from 0 to 6T wireworms. ^ ' 
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Extermination of cotton boll weevili J. E. Kansdell {Cong, Reo., S8 (1919) > 
No. 77, pp. 4S99-4404), — ^This discussion includes correspondence relating to the 
control of the boll weevil by dusting and a summary of the present status of 
the work up to August 1, 1919, by B, R. Goad. 

Shot-hole borer (Xyleborus fornicatus), E. R. Speyeu {Dept, Agr, Ceylon 
Bill, 44 {1919), pp. 8). — ^A control pruning scheme and its practical modification, 

Langstroth on the hive and honeybee, Dadant {Hamilton, III,: Dadant ^ 
So7is, 1919, 20, ed., pp. X+575, pis. 28, figs. 229). — ^A revised edition of the work 
previously noted (E. S. R., 20, p. 1155), in which the principal changes relate 
to diseases of bees. 

Beginnings in beekeeping, W. P. Aiesandee {Cornell Reading Course for the 
Farm, No. 138 {1918), pp. 73-96, figs. 1,1).— A popular account. 

Eighteenth annual report of the Illinois State Beekeepers^ Association, 
J. A. Stone Rpt. III. State Beekeepers^ Assoc., 18 {1919), pp. 218, figs. 

13). — The papers presented at the annual meeting are included in this report. 

Commercial comb honey production, G. S. Demuth {U. S. Dept. Agr., Famnr- 
ers^ Bui. 1039 {1919), pp. 40, figs. llf ). — This is a revision of Farmers’ Bulletin 
503, previously noted (E. S. R., 27, p. 865). 

Isle of Wight disease in hive bees, J. Rennie and E. J. Hae^tdy {Scot. Jour. 
Agr., 2 {1919), No. 2, pp. 176--‘189). — The authors report the results of work 
carried on in continuation of investigations previously noted (E. S. R., 37, 
p, 360). They conclude that the causal organism of Isle of Wight disease has 
not yet been found. 

Eoul brood, B. F, Kinbig {Michigan Sta. Circ. 39 {1919), pp. 4). — ^This is a 
supplement to Special Bulletins 58 and 64 previously noted (E. S. R., 31, 
p. 553), and relates to the control of European foul brood. 

Edema of the eyelids caused by ants, A. J. Chambers and A. Maeshalu 
{Jour. Trop. Med. and Eyg. [London], 22 {1919), No. 12, p. 117, pi. i).— 1/ono- 
nioriwn Mcolor nitkUventre is reported to have caused edema through its at- 
taching to the eyelids of man in xlnglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

New Chalcididse, E. Malenotti {Redia, IS {1918), No. 1-2, pp. 77-92, figs, 17; 
ads. in Internat. Inst. Agr. [Rome], Inteniat. Rev. ScL and Fract. Agr., 9 
{1918), No. 9, pp. 1122, 1123). — ^With the discovery of AplieUnus hovelli eight 
chalcidids are known to parasitize Cht'ysoniphaUis diet y os per ml. 

Descriptions of four new parasitic Hymenoptera, S. A. Rohwer {Canad. 
Ent., 51 (1919), No. 6-7, pp. 160-162). — Tetrastielms rugglesi reared as a para 
site of Agrilus arcuatus at University Farm, St. Paul, Minn., and Trigonura 
Idcoriw, Ecphylus hicorice, and Hetei'ospHus Uackmamii, all three reared from 
pignut (Hieoria glahra) at Syracuse, N. Y., are described as new. 

The life history of a gall mite on Nephrolepis biserrata, K, Giesenhagen 
(Jafirh. W7s*.s. Bot. iFringsheun'], 58 (1917), No. 1, pp. 66-104, pis. 2, figs. 3). — 
A detailed report of studies of Eriopliges nalepal. 

Second memorandum on acarids (mites) occurring in stored grain and 
flour, R. KeWkStead and H. M„ Dtjvali. {Roy. Sog. ILomlon}, IFor Committee 
Memo. 4 (1918), pp. 11, pis. 2). — ^The first part of this memorandum deals 
hrietly with the life history and habits of AleuroUus farinw, Clyciphagus ca- 
daverum, CJieyletus eruditiis, and Aearophenax triboUi; the second part, with 
economic and experimental work with acarids in stored grain and in flour. A 
more detailed account has been previously noted (E. S. B., 40, p. 855). 

The amount of food eaten by the spider (Aranea serieata), 0. B, Nebbl 
(Trans. Acad. Sd., Arts, and Letters, 19 (1918), pt. 1, pp. 524-530 ). — ^This 
paper deals with the amount of food eaten by seven specimens of A. serieata, 
and the amount which they gained or lost in weight during a period of four 
months in which the fruit or pomace fly ( lDroso2)Mla) Melanogaster ampe- 
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IfjpMIa) raised on overripe bananas was used as food. Tlie data, wMcli are 
presented in tabular form, show tliat a spider will consume an average of 2.5 
pomace flies per clay. Tlie author made counts in representative fields in Wis- 
coosiii and found approximately 10,000' Araneas to an acre of land. 

AcaBtJiocej}iiaIa from the Illinois Biver, with descriptions of species and a 
^ synopsis of the family Heoecliinirhynchides, H. J. Yan Cleave (III Dept. 
^ Eernstr. and Ed., Div. Xat. IJist. Eurveij Bui., IS (1919), Art. 8, pp. 

257, pis. 7). — This account of Acantliocephala from fresh water hosts includes a 
bibliography of 34 titles. 

Studies on the parasites of the termites^ I—IV, C. A. Koroin and O. Swezy 
(Uni-v. CaJ. Fuhs. ZooL, 20 (1910), Wos. 1, pp. 1-20, pis. 2, fig. 1; 2, pp. 21-40, pis. 
2, figs. 2; 3, pp. 41-98, pis. S, figs. 4; 4 PP- 99-116, pis. 2, fig. 1). — These papers 
deal, respectively, with Etrehlonmstix strix, a Polymastigote Flagellate with 
a Linear Plasinodlal Phase ; Trickomitus termitklis, a Polymastigote Flagellate 
with a Highly Developed Neiiromotor System; TriclhonympJia campanula, n. 
sp. ; and Leidyopsis spliwrim n. g. and n. sp. 

FOODS— HUMAir ¥DTEITI0¥. 

The zinc content of some food products, Y. Biecknee (Jour. Biol. Cliem., SS 
(1919), Eo. 2, pp. 191-203). — The zinc determinations reported in this contribu- 
tion from the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of AgTlcultiire, were 
made by slight modifications of the turbidimetric method suggested by Breyer 
in Scott’s Standard Methods of Chemical Analysis (E. S. R., 37, p. 310). The 
zinc was precipitated as siilphid from the chlorid instead of the sulphate. The 
turbidity test with potassium ferrocyanid was carried out in Nessler jars, the 
comparison with the standards being made by looking vertically through the 
Jars at a printed paper placed underneath. The method, if carried out ac- 
cording to the technique described in detail, is said to be accurate within 
dz 0.05 mg., provided the amount of zinc in the sample is below 0.5 mg. 
Sources of error to be guarded against are a loss of zinc during ignition and an 
incomplete precipitation of the zinc sulphid due to an excessive concenti-ation 
of formic acid. 

The zinc content of a number of food materials determined by this method 
is reported. The zinc in market milk ranged from 3,0 to 5.6 mg. per kilogram 
of milk, the average of 12 determinations being 4.2 mg. The zinc content of 
milk of individual co%vs varied somewhat in different animals and at different 
stages of lactation, being highest during the early part of the lactation period. 
The so-called neutralization precipitate ” of cov/’s milk, described by Osborne 
and Wakeman (E. B. R., 36, p. 862) contained nearly all of the zinc of the 
original milk. The zinc content of human milk was considerably higher than 
that of cow’s milk In spite of the higher total ash content of the latter. 

In hen’s eggs practically all of the zinc was found in the yolk, amounting 
to about 0.005 per cent of the yolk or a total amount of about 1 mg. per egg. 
Zinc was also found in varying amounts in tap water, soy beans, peas, carrots, 
bone ash, baker’s yeast, barley malt, various cereals, agar, gelatin, and in 
large amoiints in oysters. 

The normal occurrence of zinc in such important animal products as milk 
and eggs, as w'ell as in many _ other foods, is thought to be an indication that it 
exerts some important nutritive function, the nature of wfliich is not at present 
unclerstood. 

Zinc in oysters, E. S.'Hiltneb and H. D VYichmann (Jour. Biol. Chefn., S8 
iWm), m. 2, pp. 265-221). --ThiB paper reports the results of a' series of 
''Studies ma'de in the laboratories of the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department 
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of Agriculture, at New York, Pliilaclelpliia, Boston, and Denver of tlie occurrence 
of 52!ne and copper in oysters from various localities on tlie Atlantic seaboard, 
tlie relation of zinc in oysters to tlie zinc content of tlie water in whicli tliey 
grew, and tlie ratio of zinc to copper in oj^sters. 

Copper c.ud zinc were determined in one weighed portion (100 gm.) of a 
iioinogeuoiis sampie obtained by tlioroiigiily comminuting at least a pint of the 
oysters. After preliminary destruction of organic matter by the acid digestion 
process, tiie copper was sejiaratcd from the zinc by precipitation from slightly 
acid solulloii with hydrogen sulphid, and the zinc determined by titration from 
its clilorid vith a standardized solution of potassiiini ferrocyanid. 

Zinc was found in all the oysters examined and was always associated with 
copper. There appeared to be no direct relation between the zinc content and 
the body v^eight of the oysters, nor uniformity of ratio of zinc to copper, nor 
correlation between the zinc content of the oysters and the waiter in which 
they grew. As the vegetable and organic matter dredged up with oysters in the 
single lociility studied contained considerable zinc and in some instances traces 
of copper, the possibility is suggested tliat the zinc content of the oyster is an 
indication of the character of its food rather than of the character of the sea 
ivater in tvhieli it grows. “ It seems probable tliat zinc, as w^ell as copper, can 
foe absorbed and retained in the tissues of the oysters in quantities far in excess 
of funetional reciuirements, especially in oysters grown in ivaters badly polluted 
with metallurgical and factory wmstes.” 

The blue or bluish green coloration noticeable in some oysters is said to be a 
reliable indicator of the presence of large amounts of copper and indirectly of 
zinc, with which it is always associated. 

The normal existence of zinc in the human organism, C. Ghigliotto (Ann. 
Falsif.f IB (1919)^ No. 1B3-124, pp» 12-14 ). — author reviews conflicting 
statements in the literature as regards the presence of zinc in the human foody, 
and reports the results of the examination of the viscera of 22 victims of ac- 
cidental death. The content of zinc oxid found varied from 0.0015 to 0.002S 
per cent of the viscera. Zinc was also found in a liiiman and a bovine fetus. 
This is thought to be an indication that zinc is a normal constituent not only of 
the human organism but of the animal organism in general. 

The nutritive value of yeast protein, T. B. Osboene and L. B. IMendel (Jom. 
Biot Vliem., 38 (1919), No. 2, pp. 223-227, jflg. 1 ). — ^The authors report that they 
have kept rats successfully for more than a year, covering the period of growdh, 
upon a diet in which brewers’ yeast fxirnished the sole source of nitrogen as 
w^ell as w^ater-soliilbie vitamin. ^ The yeast comprised from 30 to 40 per cent of 
the ration, probably representing an actual protein concentration of less than 
18 per cent. The nitrogen utilization as estimated by a comparison of the feces 
with the intake was from T4 to 83 per cent. 

When bred wuth vigorous females which had growm up on a normal mixed 
diet, two of the animals proved to be fertile but produced Inferior young while 
two others failed to breed. The testes of the latter showed an absence of germ 
cells. The authors are, hoxvever, of the oxnnion that this infertility is not caused 
by the yeast per se, and that thei^e is no toxic factor present in the yeast. 

Is lactalibumin a complete protein for growrth? A. D. Emmett and G. O. 
LtJEOS (Jour. Biot Chem., 88 (1919), No. 1, pp. 147-159, figs. 7 ).r— Recent con- 
flicting opinions as to the. growth-promoting value of lactalbumin are reviewed 
and discussed, particularly those of Osborne, Mendel, et al (E. S. R., 37, p. 864) 
that laetalfoumin is a complete protein, and of McCollum, Simmonds, and Par- 
sons (E. S, B., 40, p. 762) that it is incomplete and that the excellent results 
obtained by Osborne and Blendel \vere due to the nitrogenous matter in the 
protein-free milk employed. The present contribution to the question is the re- 
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port of a study of tlie growth-promoting property for rats of rations containing 
lactalbumin as the sole protein and differing only in respect to the kind of 
synthetic protein-free milk used. From the results obtained the following con- 
clusions were drawn : 

Lactalbiimin is a complete protein in the sense that it does not lack any of 
the nitrogenous cleavage products essential for growth. It can supplement a 
deficient growth-promoting protein (corn gluten) and, incorporated as the sole 
protein in a ration containing lactose, it produces a normal rate of growth when 
present to the extent of only 10 per cent. Lactalbumin is a protein which 
either is sensitive to certain toxic substances, and under these conditions 
growth is retarded unless adequate adjustment is made in the diet ; or it is a 
protein wtiich does not appear to be able to absorb what w^e tentatively designate 
as a vitamin (other than wnter-soluble B). 

“ Lactose seems to be the essential constituent in the protein-free milk that 
contributes the accessory which makes an otherwise incomplete lactalbumin 
diet bring about normal growth in rats. Lactose, when added to a lactalbumin 
diet, either may have the physiological property of overcoming the toxicity that . 
inhibits growth taking place, or else it may carry a water-soluble vitamin (other 
than water-soluble B) which appears to be essential to growth.’’ 

The stability of lactalbumin toward heat, A, D. Emmett and G. O. Lueos 
(Jour, Biot Vhem,, 38 {1919) ^ No. 2, pp. 257-265, figs. 7). — Continuing the in- 
vestigations on the growth-promoting value of lactalbumin noted above, a study 
is reported of the effect of heat upon the nutritive value of lactalbumin as 
determined by feeding experiments wfith rats on a basal diet of protein-free 
milk 28 per cent; butter fat 5, 18, or 28 per cent; lard none or 10 jyev cent; 
and starch to make up the balance after adding the protein (10 per cent lactal- 
bumin subjected to different temperatures up to G hours in the autoclave at 
15 lbs. pressure). 

The data obtained indicate that ‘‘high temperatures do not influence the 
growth-promoting value of lactalbumin when dried in vacuo at 55°, or heated 
in an air oven at DO to 100° for 16 hours, or in an autoclave at 15 lbs. pressure 
for 2 to 6 hours, respectively ; that the amount of butter fat, whether 5, 18, or 
28 per cent, when used with a 2-hour-autoclaved lactalbumin, has no influence 
on the rate of growth ; that heated lactalbumin is not toxic for young growfing 
rats.” 

The authors correlate these results with the somewhat conflicting results 
obtained by McCollum and Davis (E. S. B., 34, p, 368), Funk and IMacallum 
(E, S. B., 36, p. 160), and Hogan (E. S. R., 37, p. 467) with heated casein, 
on the hypothesis noted in their previous communication that there is a vitamin 
factor involved which is different from water-soluble B at least in being un- 
stable toward heat. 

In the diets in which satisfactory results were obtained with heated casein 
or lactalbumin, this vitamin is thought to be furnished probably by the lactose 
^of the protein-free milk. 

Distribution of the antineuritic vitamin in the wheat and com kernel.-— A 
contribution to the biology of the antineuritic vitamin, O. Yoegtlin and 0. N. 
Myees C-4.mer. Physiol., 48 {1919), No. 4, pp. 594-511, figs. //).— The investi- 
gation reported was conducted on adult pigeons, series of which were fed on 
the following mixtures: Degerminated com (corn kernel from which the germ 
had been removed) ; 90 per cent degerminated corn, 5 per cent purified casein, 
and 5 per cent salt mixture; 85 per cent degerminated corn, 5 per cent purified 
casein, 5 per cent salt mixture, and' 5 per cent butter fat; whole , corn and 
ciegerininated wheat. 
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Tlie results obtained are considered to indicate tliat removal of the germ or 
embryo from corn and wheat » deprives these cereals of their antineuritic 
vitamin, that is, that the antineuritic substance is located entirely in the 
embryo of the grain. This suggests that this accessory food is necessary for 
the metabolism of the growing plant as well as the animal body. A table 
compiled from the observations of various authors is given showing the oc- 
currence of this vitamin in cells with an especially active metabolism. 

Attention is also called to the hearing of the results of the study on the 
ciuestion of the nutritive value of bread. The advisability is suggested of so 
altering the milling process as to allow the germ of the cereal without the bran 
to be incorporated in the finished flour. 

Food flours and their derivation products, E. Collin {Ann, Falsif., 11 {1918), 
Ao. 121-m, pv, S72-3S4, Ms. 7; 12 {1919), No. 123-124, pp. 14-29, figs- 10).— 
The physical and microscopical characteristics of flour prepared from wheat, 
barley, maize, rice, buckwheat, potatoes, tapioca, diirra, bananas, chestnuts, 
soy beans, cacao beans, oil cake, and algae are described and suggestions given 
for their detection in mixed flours and in bread. The value of several of 
these flours as wheat substitutes is discussed. 

Digestibility of bacon, K. Blunt and M. G. Mallon {Jour. Biol. CJiem., S8 
(1919), No. 1, pp. 4^-4'^} fio- i )- — ^Digestion experiments with normal young 
women on a diet of bacon, shredded wheat biscuit, orange juice, and sugar 
were conducted to determine the coefficients of digestibility and utilization of 
bacon fat, the former coefiicient representing the percentage of fat hydrolyzed 
as calculated from the neutral fat found in the feces, and the latter represent- 
ing the percentages of fat hydrolyzed and absorbed as calculated from the free 
fatty acids found in the feces. 

The average percentage of digestion of the fat of slightly cooked bacon was 
96.3, and of the thoroughly cooked, 97, while the average percentages of utili- 
zation were 92.8 and 95, respectively. Later experiments in which moderately 
cooked bacon was used gave coefficients of utilization of 96.2, 95.7, and 96.5 per 
cent. While the nitrogen of the diet was not so well utilized (79.8 to SO per 
cent), the low figures are thought to be due not to the bacon nitrogen but to 
the shredded wheat. 

The ripening of sausage, E. P. C^isaei {Gompt. Rend. Acad, Bci. [Paris], 1Q8 
{1919), No. 15, pp. 802, 803).— The ripening of sausage is thought to be due to 
the action of certain yeasts which possess a moderate proteolytic power and the 
property of producing aromatic products. The possibility is suggested of modi- 
fying advantageously the natural ripening by inoculating the paste with pure 
cultures of the yeasts in question, selected to obtain the most pleasing odor 
and taste. 

Beverages and their adulteration, H. W. Wiley {Philmlelphia: P. Blakiston^s 
Bond Co.,. 1019, pp. XT -{-421, pU. 2, figs. 40). — The subjects treated in this com- 
panion volume to Foods and Their Adultei‘ation (E. S. E., 40, p. 459) are waters, 
soft drinks, fruit juices, coffiee, tea, cocoa, chocolate, fermented and distilled 
beverages, alcoholic remedies, and beverages containing cocaine. The descrip- 
tion of each beverage includes its origin, methods of manufacture, composition, 
the proper conditions attending its transportation and use, and the common 
adulterations and misbrandings. 

The gastric response to foods. — A fractional study of the coagulation 
of milk in the human stomach, O. Beegeim, J. M. Evvaed, M, E. Behpuss, and 
P. B. Hawk (Amer. Jour. Physiol., 48 {1919), No. 4, pp. 41 I- 418 , pis. 3, figs. 2). — 
By the use of a normal man who was able to regurgitate at will, an extensive 
investigation was made of the coagulation of milk in the human stomach. 
Studies of two kinds were made, one in which small samples of stomach con- 
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tents vfere regurgitated at iiiterrals tliroxigliont tlie curding* period of tlie milk, 
the other in wdiicli tlie stomach was completely emptied a half hour after a pint 
of milk had keen ingested. The results obtained, which are described and illus- 
trated by photographs, may be summarized as follows : 

Milk clniiilv rapidly left the stomach sooner and produced a smaller curd mass 
than milk drunk slowlj^ or sipped. Raw w*hole milk formed firm, white, rubber- 
like curds, the maximum curd formation taking place about one hour after the 
milk had entered the stomach. Milk which had been boiled five minutes formed 
small, soft, flaky, yellow^ curds which left the stoinaeli sooner and were imicli 
more easily digested than the tough curds from the raw milk. A mixture of 80 
X>er cent boiled wdiole milk and 20 per cent raw whole milk gave curds similar in 
character to those obtained from the ingestion of raw whole milk. These re- 
sults would indicate that, dietetically, boiled milk is to be preferred to the raw 
product except for the fact that its antiscorbutic yalue may have been lowered. 

Skim milk formed large, harder curds than whole milk. The curds of 
raw milk were larger and harder than tliose of the boiled milk. The fat con- 
tent is considered to be an important factor in determining the character of the 
curd in milk. In general the more fat the less curd, and the smaller and softer 
the curd. When 40 per cent, cream was drunk, no curds were formed during 
the first half hour. Milk of high fat concentration was also very slow to leave 
the stomach. 

The curds Cff pasteurized milk were intermediate in character between the 
curds of raw and boiled milk. The drinking of water before the milk was in- 
gested tended to make the curds somewhat smaller and softer. The tempera- 
ture of the milk was found to have but little effect on time of curd formation, 
altliougli lowering the temperature had a slight tendency to delay the formation 
of curds. 

The minimum of sugar and fat, H, Biebey (Conipt Eemf. Boc. MioL [Paris], 
82 (1919), Eo. 3, pp. 124-127 ), — ^Arguments are given to prove the necessity of 
a miiiimiini of fat as well as a minimum of carbohydrate (E. S. R., 40, p. 56S) 
in the diet. The importance of certain fats in furnishing vitamins is pointed 
out. 

IK'utiitioiial studies on the growth of frog iarvie (Rana pipiens), A. I>. Em- 
mett mad F- P. Alley '* (Jour, Biol, Cliem., 38 (1919), Fo, 2, pp. S2S-S44f 4t 
fig. 1 ), — This is a prelimlriury repeat of a series of mitrlthiiial studies in which 
tadpoles were used in x>lace of larger animals the piirptjse of (ktcniiiiiliig 
facts regarding* their mitrition xvith respect to size ond «legree of metamor- 
phosis. Iiiimeillatoiy after hatching, tise tadpoles were placexl io enameled trays 
ill groups of oOO each and fed at specified times on synthetic diets so arranged 
as to show the effect of various modifications. The record of i>rngress of 
growth was obraiiied by means of photographs taken each week of a selected 
group from each colony. Histological stiulies were also made of representative 
specimens. The results are summarized of the effect of diet tipfm the size and 
upon the development of hind legs of the tadpole, and the following tentative 
conclusions drawn ; 

A large ugiouiit of fat in the diet was very injurious to both growth (body 
size) and development of hind legs. Vitamins of both the water-soluble and fat- 
soluble type appeared to be necessary for normal growth and development. The 
lack of water-soluble B was slightly more apparent than that of fat-soluble A. 
The amount of protein, from 10 to 20 per cent of lactalbumin, seemed to have 
little effect on , the development of hind legs whether both .vitamins, one, or 
neither -were present, but the Mgh protein-fed tadpoles were largest when both 
vltam,|QS were present, The quality of the protein was an important factor in 
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tlie rate of development. No difference was noted between dextrin and starch 
as to the effect either on growth or development. 

The results as a whole are thought to indicate definitely the possibility of so 
adjusting the diet by means of variations in such nutrients as fat, protein, and 
vitamins, as to alter the size of the tadpole and the rate of metamorphosis. At- 
tention is, however, called to other factors, such as temperature and food con- 
trol, which also play an important part. 

A ‘biological analysis of pellagra-x>rodncmg diets. — Observations on 
the faults of certain diets coinpa.rable to those employed by man in pel- 
lagrous districts, E. V. McCollum, N. Simmonds, and H. T., Parsoxs (Jour, 
Biol Vheni., 88 (1919), Wo. 1, pp. 118-lJi(y, pi. 1, ficfs. 10). — In continuation of the 
series of studies on pellagra-producing diets previously noted (E. S. P., 40, p. 
69), the authors imesent the results of feeding experiments with rats on diets 
comparable to those employed by man in pellagrous districts, together with 
similar experiments in which such diets were supplemented by food additions 
containing the factors (proteins, certain salts, and fat-soluble A) which previous 
study had shown to be deficent In the so-called pellagra-producing diets. 

The results of the studies reported show tlnit in no case was a condition 
analogous to pellagra in man produced in the rats, although all showed a gen- 
eralized poor condition as evidenced by slight deformities, early aging, and in- 
ability to produce and rear young successfully. This condition was remedied in 
varying degrees by the addition to the diet of salts, leafy vegetahles, meat pow- 
der, and milk or milk powder. 

In connection with the interpretation of these results a detailed discussion is 
given of previous work by the authors and other investigators on the relation of 
diet to pellagra. The evidence as a whole is considered by the authors ‘to 
support the conclusions of Siler, Garrison, and MacNeil (E. S. R., SI, p. S5S) 
“ that pellagra is caused by an infectious agent, and that unless it has been in- 
troduced into a district there may develop such a condition of lowered vitality 
from faulty diet or other debilitating influence as would predispose one to an 
attack, without the appearance of the disease. The debilitating effects on ani- 
mals of diets derived from cereals, tubers, roots, and any food products formed 
from the milling of grains, together with legume seeds and meats, are so striking 
that we believe similar diets would produce in man a susceptibility to infectious 
diseases such as tuberculosis or jiellagra. lYe have come to hold the view . . . 
that the predisposing influence for both is in general the same, and the char- 
acter of the unsanitary conditions surrounding the individual may determine 
which of these two diseases he will develop.” 

In discussing the relative values of several foods as correctives in the diet of 
the pellagrous, the authors recommend the regular and lilieral iise of leafy 
vegetables, and above all the inclusion in the diet of a suitable amount of milk 
because of its cheapness. 

Biochemical studies of the saliva in pellagra, M. X. Sullivan and K. K, 
Jones (P«b. Eealfh RpU, [D. B.], SJf (1919), No. 20, pp. 1068-1080) .—A study 
of the mixed saliva of individual pellagrins at the pellagra hospital of the 
U. S. Public Health Service at Spartanburg, S. 0., was undertaken to determine 
whether the saliva, from a biochemical standpoint, differed from that of normal 
individuals. 

The rate of flow and diastatic power were found to vary within the limits 
established by normal controls. The specific gravity was slightly higher than 
that of the controls. Total solids, ash, organic matter, and mucin were also 
higher, but the differences are thought to bear no relation to the mouth symp- 
toms. The sulphocyanate content was much less marked, indicating that in 
pellagra patients there is both a lessened protein intake and a detoxicating 
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power feebler than normal. Tbe reaction of the salira in pellagra was some- 
what more alkaline than that of normal saliva. 

Medical studies in Ronmania during the war, especially the treatment and 
etiologT of pellagra^ L. Kulz {Arch, ScMffs u, Tropen Hyg., 22 (1918), Wo. 
22~2S, pp, Ji01-4S0), — Several diseases intensified by war conditions in Ron- 
mania are discussed. These include fyplins, malaria, dysentery, scinwy, pella- 
gra, and other diseases of minor importance. The author attributes the large 
number of cases of pellagra to the extensive consumption of corn, three factors 
being considered responsible for determining the incidence of the disease: 
(1) The amount of corn consumed, (2) the quality of the coim, and (3) indi- 
vidual susceptibility. It is pointed out that when corn forms only a small 
fraction of the diet pellagra does not occur, but that increase in the amount of 
corn consumed is invariably accompanied by an increase in pellagra. All corn, 
even fresh, is thought to contain the substance which is the primaiy cause of 
the disease, but the amount of this toxic substance increases as the corn dete- 
riorates so that a much smaller amount of spoiled than of fresh corn is neces- 
sary to produce the disease. Individual variations in susceptibility are illus- 
trated by the fact that not all members of the family on the same diet become 
pellagrous. In treating the disease, the author recommends the elimination of 
corn from the diet and the administration of iron, iodin, and arsenic, the latter 
in the form of neosalvarsan. 

Studies of experimental scurvy. — ^Effect of heat on the antiscorbutic prop- 
erties of some milk products, E. B. Hart, H. Steexbock, and D. 11". Smith 
(Jour, BioL Vhcm,, (1919), Wo, 2, pp, S0o-321f, figs, 20), — Tlie iiulh(H-s report 
studies of exi'teriiuental scurvy in guinea pigs, the results of wlilcli confirm the 
conclusionB of Chick, Hume, and Skelton (E. S. R., 40, p. 272} tin the quantita- 
tive relation of raw milk consumption to the development of a scorbutic condi- 
tion in the guinea pig, and refute the hypothesis of McCollum and Pitz (E. S. R., 
38, p. 568) that scurvy is related to intestinal putrefaction and retention of the 
feces. In addition, data are given indicating that commercial condensed milks, 
commercial milk powders, and milk sterilized for 10 minutes at 120® C. do not 
possess aiitiseorbiitic proi>erties when used in quantities equivalent to an amount 
of raw milk which would prevent scurvy in guinea pigs on a diet of rolled oats 
and dried hay. 

The antiscorbutic properties of concentrated fruit juices (Jour. Roy. Army 
Med, Corps, 32 (1919), Wo, 1, pp. 4 ^- 06 ). — In the first part of this paper, by A, 
Harden and IL Eoldson, feeding experiments with guinea pigs are rei)orted 
wiilcli show that the antiscorbutic principle in orange juice is not volatilized 
when the juice is distilled at 40° C. under reduced pressure. The solid residue 
obtained by this process was found to have strong antiscorbutic properties which 
were not appreciably diminished on keeping the substance in a dry atmosphere 
at room temperature for six months. 

In the second part, by R. Robison, an extension of the investigation to other 
fruit juices is reported. Lime juice concentrated in the Kestiier evaporator 
under reduced pressure was found to retain nearly all of its antiscorbutic 
value, although the acidity of the concentrated juice rendered it rather unsatis- 
factory in the guinea pig experiments. Apple juice concentrated in the same 
manner to about one-sixth of its original volume formed a soft palatable jelly 
of valuable antiscorbutic properties, although not in the same degree as the 
dried orange juice. 

The general use of fruit jellies prepared by this or similar processes is 
recominendeci as a substitute Tor ordinary jams or jellies wherever there is 
reason to suspect that the diet is deficient in the antiscorbutic principle. 
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The time of appearance of the antiscorbutic substance in g*erininating 
barley and the harmful effect on guinea pigs of barley in different stages of 
germination, B. Weill and G. Moxjriquand (CompL Rend. Soc. Mol [Pans], 
S2 (1919), No. 5, pp. 18/f-^186 ). — The authors by feeding guinea pigs with barley 
ill different stages of germination hare confirmed the conclusions previously 
noted (E. B. R., 40, p. 565) that barley, after three days’ sprouting, does not 
possess antiscorbutic properties, but on the contrary causes a more acute form 
of scurvy, although appearing later. 

The fii'st appeai'ance of the antiscorbutic property was after five days’ germi- 
nation. Guinea pigs fed on barley which had germinated for five days or longer 
did not develop scorbutic symptoms, but frequently succumbed after varying 
intervals of time to what appeared to be an acute intoxication. When the feed 
consisted of a mixture of 40 gm. of barley germinated for three days and 20 gm. 
of the green or white growth of 10 days’ germination no s^unptoms of scurvy 
or acute poisoning appeared, each substance apparently neutralizing the harm- 
ful effect of the other. 

Changes in the teeth of the guinea pig produced by a scorbutic diet, S. S. 
ZiLVA and P. M. Wells (Proc. Roy. Soc. ILondouJ, 8er. B, 90 {1919), No. B 63S 
pp. 505-512, pi 1). — To study the effect of a scorbutic diet on the teeth, mi- 
croscopical examination was made of sections of decalcified teeth of guinea 
pigs in normal condition and in various stages of scurvy. 

Two important features disclosed by these experiments are that the tooth 
is one of the first, if not the first, part of the system to be affected by a de- 
ficiency of antiscorbutic material, and that changes of a profound nature 
occur in the teeth even when scorbutic symptoms during life are so slight as 
to be almost unrecognizable. The degeneration appears to be complete pulpar 
fibrosis, the fine cellular connective tissue of the normal tooth being replaced 
by a fibrous structure devoid of cells, nuclei, etc. Similar radical changes in 
the teeth have also been noted in monkeys on a scorbutic diet. 

In discussing the application of these re.sults to human nutrition, the authors 
suggest the possibility that dietary deficiency is an important factor in the 
gi'eat prevalence of tooth decay in civilized communities. They point out that 
eases of scurvy so mild as to escape detection may occur more often than is 
usually suspected and may reasonably be expected to influence dentition. 

The effect of diet on the healing of wounds, A. H. Clark (Bui. Johns Hop- 
kins Mosp., 30 (1919), No. 339, pp. 117-120, jfigs. 5 ). — The effect of diet on 
wound healing was studied by producing artificial wounds in dogs on specific 
diets and observing the rate of healing of the wound. 

The length of the initial quiescent period of wound healing wms found to be 
affected by the diet, varying from zero in dogs fed on protein, S days on carbo- 
hydrate and 4 days on mixed diet to 6 days on fat. This variation was more 
marked in smaller wounds. The subsequent periods of contraction, epidermiza- 
tion, and cicatrization were apparently not affected by the diet. 

In conclusion the author points out that the results obtained confirm the 
suggestion of Benedict and Carpenter (E. S. R., 40, p. 270) that proteins have 
a specific influence in stimulating the whole cellular system to greater 
activity. 

ANIKAI PEOBUCTIOK 

Cattle feeding on pasture, W. A. Oochel {Breeders Hdz., 76 (1919), Wo. S, 
pp. 307, 308, fig. 1). — ^Thls is an outline of the methods of beef production on 
pasture lands, with a brief note on the distribution of common grasses in the 
grazing areas of the United States. ' 

14036S'*— 19 6 
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Tiie cattle of eastern Prance, E. N. Wentworth (Breeder’s Ga^., 76 (1919), 
Ao. 8, p, 311 ). — Tliis is a note on tlie triple-purpose cattle of tlie eastern De- 
partments of France. There are four breeds of economic importance in this 
section, the Pribiirg, the Simmental, the Brown Swiss, and the Jurassic. 
The first named is the most popular, and the better cows are said to give over 
40 lbs. of milk daily. The last is a native breed, taking its name from the 
Department of Jura. “A movement for its rehabilitation has ]>een iiiaugiiratecl. 
It is cladmed to be very resistant to tuberculosis, has a strong constitution, and 
is apparently capable of Mgher milk yields than the Priburg. 

Present state of sheep breeding in Canada, J., E. Aricell (Intermt InsL 
Agr. IRomeJ, Internat. Rev, Bci. mid Bract. Agr., 8 (1911), Ao. 10, pp. 133S- 
1S3S ), — The progress of the sheep industry in Canada since the founding of 
cooperative associations of wool producers under government supervision in 
1912 is briefly outlined. 

The decennial census reports from ISTl to 1911 and annual reports from 
1012 to 1916 as to the number of sheep in the several Provinces are tabulated. 

0enetiG studies in poultry. — Inheritance of leg-feathering, E. 0. Pitnnett 
and P. C. Bairey (Joiin Genetics, 7 (1918), Ro. S, pp, ) .—Experimental 

crosses are reported between feather-legged (Langshan) and clean-legged 
(Brown Beghom and Golden Pencilled Hamburg) fowls. The PiS in general 
were moderately feathered, but there was considerable variation and one 
of the hens of the Hamburg cross was clean legged, although she produced 
feather-legged offspring by a clean-legged cock. The Leghorn P 2 S consisted 
of S2E feathered and 106 clean-legged chicks, and the Hamburg F-s of 117 
and 31, respectively. ThC‘se are considered good approximations to 3:1 ratios. 

Individual FsS that seemed to be homozygous for feathering were identified. 
Borne F 2 S were more heavily feathered than typical Langshans. Moderately- 
feathered birds mated to clean-legged ones freauently produced strongly- 
feathered offspring; in such matings more males than females were heavily 
feathered, klodifying factors are postulated to explain these facts. 

On the basis of Davenport’s data (E. S. K., 23, p. 75), it is suggested that 
two factors are responsible for the leg-feathering in Cochin and Dark Brahma 
bantams. 

On the sterility of hybrids between the pheasant and the Gold Campine 
fowl, D. W. CuTLEia {Jour. Genetics, 7 {1918), Ro, S, pp. 155-165, pi. 7).— The 
author has examined histologically the testes of about a dozen male hybrids 
resulting from crosses between male pheasants (no specters designated) and 
domestic hens of the Golden Campine breed, and has also studied spermato- 
genesis la pheasants and in Golden Campine cocks. The breeder who made the 
crosses secured no female hybrids with one doubtful exception. The hybrids, 
it is stated, were all sterile. 

Technical difficulties made chromosome counts uncertain. The hybrids 
showed 19 to 21 in the spermatogonia, the pheasants 20 to 22, and the domes- 
tic fowl 18 to 20. The foIlov\tng quotation, from which references to, figures 
have been omitted, summarizes the other conditions found in the hybrids : 

**The early development of the primary spermatocytes is normal; a granu- 
lar spireme is formed which retracts to one side of the nucleus, producing a 
closely packed mas,s of threads. . . . The synaptic threads, instead of 
breakiiig Into bi\alent chromosomes, form a varying number of irregularly 
shaped clumps of ehromatin. There is no uniformity as regards the number 
procliiceci, and e series can easily be formed in which the number varies from 
two to three large masses up to the condition where the chromosomes are 
almost all bivalent, or where many have separated as univalents. This failure 
of tlie synaptic threads to form bivalent chromosomes is evidently the cause 
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of tlie sterility in tlie hj'brids. TMs is the final stage in spermatogenesisj for 
diyisloiis of the primary spermatocytes do not occur nor is there any trace of 
abnormal mitoses.” 

Partial self-fertilization contrastecl with brother and sister mating, K« B, 
Eobbins {Jour, (Jenetics, 7 (1918), No, 3, pp, 199-202). — If a fixed proportion of 
the inclivicliials of each generation of an ideal population reproduce by self- 
fertilization and the remainder by random pairing, and if only a single typical 
Mendelian character is considered with respect to its distribution in successive 
generations, the author finds by tbe use of algebraic methods that lieterozygotes 
can never entirely disappear and that the proportion present steadily approaches 
a definite limit different from zero. The claim of Bruce (E. S. R, S7, p. 769) 
that this mixed type of reproduction vrould give results essentially similar 
to brother and sister mating is thus disproved, for in a previous communication 
(E. S, B., 38, p. 367) the author shows that in continued brother and sister 
mating the lieterozygotes do tend to disappear. 

On the nature of size factors, S. Wright {Genetics, 3 (1918), No. If, pp. 
367-37 J ^). — The author announces a theorem in the calculus of correlation 
wliereby the observed correlation between two structures or organs of the body 
can be expressed as a function of those fractions of the variation in each of 
the characters which result from the same “causes.” By making certain 
simplifying assumptions, it is thus possible to estimate the relative influence 
of those hereditary size factors which affect the animal body as a whole and 
those which affect only a particular part. 

The method is applied to data published by MacDowell (E. S. B., 82, p, 
573) on the length and width of skull and the lengths of humerus, femur, and 
tibia in rabbits. It was found that general body factors could be assigned from 
62 to 75.5 per cent of the influences which determine the magnitude of the 
individual dimensions, that 6.6 to 31.5 per cent resulted from factors operating 
on a particular dimension and not on any of the others, while the remainder 
could be attributed to causes acting on more or less independent groups of 
bones. The skull bones form one such group and the leg bones another. The 
femur and tibia also form a subgroup subject to certain influences not affect- 
ing the humerus, while the femur and humerus, which are homologous bones, 
are influenced by another set of factors independently of the tibia. 

BAIEY mRMim—l)AIRYim. 

Dairying with purchased feeds only, E. W. Woll {EoarlTs Dairpman, 58 
{1919), No. i, pp. 5-7, figs. 9). — This is an account of a profitable dairy hei-d 
where 330 Holstein cows receive only purchased feeds. It is operated by a 
creamery company near Los ilngeles, Cal., on land worth over ?500 per 
acre. Low producers are speedily discarded and the cows in the herd average 
about 1 lb. of butter fat daily per head. Pour per cent, grade A, milk 
is sold for ^4 per hundredweight. The concentrates fed to all animals are 
coconut meal, wheat bran, and dried beet pulp, while cows that are milked 
three times' daily receive in addition rolled oats and bran, A relatively high 
proportion of concentrates is fed, a profitable practice with high producers 
when alfalfa hay is $22 a ton. Corn for silage is contracted for at $3.50 a 
ton, but charges for hauling and labor add $1.50 or more to the cost. Con- 
siderable income is derived from the sale of manure and young stock. 

Pactory butter, cheese, and condensed milk production during the war, 
T. H. PiETUE {Eoanrs Bairpmmi, 57 (1919), No. 20, p. 1000, fig. 1). — Data from 
the census of 1009, the manufacturing census of 1914, and the reports issued 
by the Bureau of Markets of the United States Department of Agriculture on 
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the production of factories in 1916, 1917, and 1918, are briefly summarijsed to 
show the amounts of milk used in the United States in the manufacture of 
creamery butter, cheese, and condensed apd evaporated milk. In 1918 more 
milk was used by condensories than by cheese factories. 

VETEEDTAKY MEBICIIE. 

Proceedings of the Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association fourth an- 
nual meeting*, held at Madison, Wis., January 14, 15, and 16, 1919, edited 
hy P. B. Hadley {Proc, TF?’^. Yet Med. Assoc., 4 U919), pp. 128, ftps, id).— 
Among the papers here presented are the following: Hairless Pigs, by E. B. 
Hart (pp. 32-36) ; Swine Plague, by L. O. Hart, jr. (pp. 36-39) ; Barley for 
Fattening Pigs, by F. B. Morrison and G. Bohstedt (pp. 39-47) ; The Hog 
Cholera Situation in 'Wisconsin, by J. T. Purcell (pp. 47-49) ; The Outlook for 
the Veterinarian in the Philippines, by G. San Agustiii (pp. 50-54) ; Hem- 
orrhagic Septicemia, by W. L. Kichards (pp. 54-57) ; A New Vaccine Against 
Contagious Abortion, hy P. B. Hadley (pp. 57-61) ; Report of the State Deten- 
tion Farm for Tuberculous Cattle, by O. H. Eliason and J. P. West (pp. 61-68) ; 
Bots in Horses, by S. B. Fracker (pp. 69-72) ; Necrobacillosis in Pigs, by 3. B. 
Collins (pp. 72-74) ; Report of Board of Veterinary Examiners, by T. 
Ferguson (pp. 74, 75) ; and A Few Cases of Traumatic Pericarditis in Cows, by 
H. Lothe (pp. 75-81). 

[Beport of] veterinary research, A. Theiler {Union Bo. Africa Dept. Agr. 
Bpt., Idft-'IS, pp. 35-58). — ^A brief account of investigations conducted during 
the year. 

Beports of the National Serum Institute, Holland, 1916—17, J. Poels 
(YersiMg EijMsertiminricM. [Netherlands}, 1916-17, pp. 79). — ^These are the 
reports of the institution for 1916 and 1917, containing the usual data (E. S. E., 
38, p. 180). 

Notes on the hydrocyanic acid content of Jowar (Andropogon sorghum), 
Maxmathanath Ghosh (Apr. Jour. India, 14 {1919), No. 1, pp. 106-115). — 
The author concludes that the weather, particularly the rainfall, is mainly 
re^onsible for the development of the poisonous elements in the jowar, and 
that the soil is only of minor importance and accountable only so far as it can 
hold up nitrogenous food materials to the plant. 

Comparative toxicity of triphenylmethane and flavin dyes for tissue and 
bacteria, J. H. Mueller {Jour. Path, and Baet., 22 {1919), No. S-4^ pp. 308-S18, 
figs. 2). — The technique employed to determine the relative toxicity of various 
triphenylmethane and flavin dyes for tissue and bacteria was as follows ; 

Small fragments of chick embryos were suspended in a Petri dish in sterile 
Ringer’s solution which had been first inoculated with several drops of a 24-hoiir 
broth culture of the organism desired. The medium used for the culture was 
chicken plasma, which was kept in paraffined tubes on ice and diluted at the 
moment of making the culture with an equal volume of a solution of the anti- 
septic in Ringer’s solution of twice the concentration desired in the culture. 
After thorough mixing, a small drop of the plasma containing the dye was 
placed on a cover-glass and, after arlding a fragment of the inoeulatecl tissue, 
the cover-glass was sealed with vaselin on a hollow-ground slide. Growth w^as 
observed In 24 und 48 hours. The bacteria used for testing were streptococci, 
staphylococci, BaciliMs eoU, and B. pmcpanem. In addition to the tissue experi- 
ments, the InMbitlre action of the various dyes upon the bacteria in broth cul- 
ture was also tested. 

' In the broth experiments the streptococcus was always the first of the bacteria 
to show inMMtion and the pyocyaneus the last, hut a great variation wm 
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observed in the interval between the two with different dyes. The flavins 
apparently showed no specific action, while the triphenyimethane dyes showed a 
definite specificity for one or another type of organism. Malachite and brilliant 
green affected the streptococcus and the colon bacillus, methyl and ei'ystal 
violet alfected the colon and pyocyaneus bacilli, and Victoria and night blue 
were specific for Gram-positive organisms. The formation of addition products 
of the dye with a halid as in methyl green and iodin green greatly reduced the 
toxicity for all bacteria, and sulphonation destroyed it. 

In the tissue experiments it W8.S found that tissue cells were always inhibited 
before streptococci by the triphenyimethane dyes, while with the flavins, the 
dilution producing inhibition was the same for tissue and streptococci, although 
other bacteria required greater concentrations. With brilliant green and night 
blue there was evidence of specific toxicity for tissue cells, thus indicating that 
better clinical results might be exiieeted from the use of flavin than brilliant 
green in wound dressings. 

Attention is called to the fact that in every case a greater concentration of 
the dye was necessary to inhibit bacterial growth in the presence of serum 
and tissue than in plain broth, a result in variance with the claim of Browning 
at al. (B. S. B., 41, p. 188) that flavin is more bactericidal in the presence of 
serum than in plain broth. It is pointed out, however, that in the experiments 
here reported the tissue cells vrere grooving under highly artificial conditions, 
and that in the body a greater resistance to the antiseptic is probably shown by 
the cells and a smaller resistance by the bacteria. 

Bipp treatment. — Bismuth iodoform paste, E, S. W. Peatt (Vet. Jour., 
75 (1919), 2^0. 527, pp. 16S-173 ). — ^The author presents the results of 16 cases 
treated with bismuth iodoform paraffin paste and compares it with the Carrel 
treatment. He finds that both methods give excellent results but differ in cer- 
tain points. 

“ In respect to the type of wound for which each is suitable, Bipp can be used 
in any wound, whereas Carrel treatment can not, on account of the difficulty of 
keeping the tubes fixed in the wound, e. g., in a punctured foot ; unless there is 
a communicating wound above the coronet, it is impossible to keep a Carrel tube 
in position. The same applies to wounds of very mobile parts of the body and 
parts difficult to bandage, e. g,, the ear ; it is also difficult to keep a tube in a 
vertical wound opening downwards, e. g., a dental fistula of the lower Jaw. 
In all these cases Bipp is the better treatment 

“ Bipp is the more suitable dressing in punctured wounds from which there is 
not an excess of purulent discharge, and which can he plugged, e. g., picked up 
nail. It is also preferable in operation wounds which it is desired to keep asep- 
tic and in which healing by first intention is expected, especially if the wound 
is sutured. 

Carrel treatment, on the other hand, is more effective than Bipp in the more 
septic and larger types of wound with profuse purulent discharge, and in con- 
ditions which must be treated as open wounds. Here the continuous instilla- 
tion of eusol rapidly cleanses the wound both by its mechanical and chemical 
actaons. Whereas, if Bipp were used in this latter case, too frequent dressings 
and a large quantity of the paste vmuld be required, and the treatment would 
not be economical because the area so to be dressed is -extensive and the paste 
would rapidly be carried out of the wound in the discharge. 

In Bipp treatment fewer dressings and less attention to the wound between 
dressings are required. Eusol is very cheap, whereas Bipp is ' expensive, but 
more dressing materials and apparatus are necessary for Carrel treatment. 
Bipp gives the more rapid results' in most cases.” 
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Observations on tlie cbemotberapy of bacterial infections, witli special ref- 
erence to experimental pneumococcus infection, G. H. Beowning and R. Gun- 
BEAXSEif (Jour, Path, and Baet., $2 (1919), No, PP> 265-2S9 ). — Experimental 
proof is given that virulent organisms within the tissues — in the present case 
pneumococci introduced into the peritoneal cavity of mice — can he effectively 
dealt with by means of antiseptics, and that the result is obtained, not by 
killing the organisms through the sole agency of the antiseptic, but through some 
form of cooperation of the antiseptic and the tissues. 

The immunizing action of sodium chlorid against the anaphylactic injec- 
tion (metatropMc therapy), O. Richet, P. Brodin, and P. Saint-Giroxs (Conipt, 
Bend, Acad, BoL IParisI, 169 (1919), No, 1, pp. 9-ii). — The authors state that, 
while severe anaphylactic symptoms are produced in a dog by an injection of 
50 cc. of horse plasma three weeks after a sensitizing injection of the same 
plasma, such symptoms are entirely absent if, instead of using the pure plasma 
for the second injection, the same quantity of the same plasma be used after 
dilution with nine times its volume of an isotonic solution of sodium chlorid. 
If an Injection of the salt solution is made before the injection of the pure 
plasma, the amount of salt must be greatly increased owing to the extreme 
rapidity of the elimination of the injected salt. 

The theory is advanced that the sodium chlorid impregnates the nerve cells 
and immunizes them against the anaphylactic poison, and the possibility is 
suggested of utilizing this phenomenon for the prevention of anaphylactic 
shock. 

On the cultural characters of certain anaerobic bacteria isolated from war 
wounds, R. B. Adamson (Jonr. Path, and Bact, 22 (1919), No. 3-^4, pp- 34B~400, 
pis, S ), — ^This paper, which forms the first part of a general investigation of the 
baeterloiogj^ of wounds, deals solely with the cultural characteristics of strictly 
anaerobic bacteria isolated from wound material, garden and pasture soil, 
human and horse feces, and putrefying meat. 

Fifteen anaerobic organisms are described, of which 13 are spore-bearing 
bacilli, one a bacillus without spores, and one an anaerobic, diplocoecus. The 
spore-bearing bacilli have been classified in three groups based on their cultural 
reactions. The first or proteolytic group consists of Baeillm ccdematis fnaligni, 
B, Hferfimitam sporogenes, and B, tetanoides. The second or saccliarolytic 
group comprises B, mrogmies eapsulatus, B. butgricm, Vihrion B, von 

ffibler IX, and Bacillus E. The third group, possessing neither proteolytic nor 
saceharolytic powers, consists of B, teianokles (A), Bacillus L, Bacillus S, 
and Macintosh’s bacillus Type III (G). 

In addition to detailed descriptions of these organisms, the paper includes a 
table of their cultural features, a list of 39 literature references, and several 
plates including colored representations and photo-micrographs of some of the 
cultures* 

'CJontributions to the biochemistry of pathogenic anaerobes, VI-VH, C, G. 
L. Wou* (Jour, Path, and Bmt., 22 (1919), No, S--4, pp, 270-B07) .—Two papers 
are presented in continuation of the investigation previously noted (B, B. R., 
40, p. 5W). 

¥L The proteolptie action of BacUlus sporogenes (Metchnikoff) md M, 
imlchii (pp. 265-288).— In this paper the fermentation changes which take 
place In a 'cooked-meat medium inoculated with B, melchii and B. sporogenes 
are reported. 

In a medium consisting solely of sterilized muscle and water both organisms 
grew with great rapidity, forming large quantities of , gas consisting of carbon 
dioxid ^ and hydrogen. The amount of gas formecl per liter of inediiini was 
mmt the same with both organisms. With B, sporogenes from 70 to 75 per 
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cent of tlie gas consisted of carbon dioxid, while with B, ivelcMi only about 
38 per cent of the gas was carbon dioxid. 

The proteolytic power of B. sporogenes was much gi'eater than that of B. 
welchli. There was also a notable difference in their volatile acid production. 
B. tvelcJiii, which forms large quantities of volatile acids in carbohydrate- 
containing media, did not form any considerable quantity of acid with muscle 
tissue while B. sparogen-es formed large quantities of acids in both media. 

VII. The Uochemistrg of B. proteus (pp. 289-307). — This paper includes a 
review” of the literature on B. proteus and reports of a study of the growth of 
several strains of the organism on different media, the results of which are 
summarized as follows: 

‘‘B. proteus growm upon various media does not exhibit any of the qualities 
of a putrefactive organism. It is a moderate gas former, the largest amount of 
gas being obtained in cultures of cooked meat. Compared with putrefactive 
organisms such as B. sporogenes and B. Mstolijticus, its proteolytic activities 
are not great. The tw^o strains examined attacked lactose. The analytical re- 
sult gives a lactose consumption of 6.9 gm. iier liter. The volatile acid produc- 
tion is very small. In none of the experiments wms any putrefactive smell 
noticeable, and no indol w^as produced under the most favorable circumstances 
for its development, B, proteus contains a pow^erfnl urea-splitting ferment, 
being capable of transforming 45 loer cent of the total nitrogen of urine into 
ammonia.” 

Some experiments dealing witli the question whether lipoids can act as 
antigens, Chung ITk Wang {Jour, Path, and Bact., 22 {1919), No, S-4, pp, 22/r 
22S), — ^Lipoidal extracts of egg white, horse serum, and ox corpuscles were made 
by successive two-hour extractions of the material in a shaking machine with 
chloroform and ether alternately. The extract after drying and immediately 
before use w^as saponified with a few drops of N/10 caustic soda and finally 
emulsified in saline. Tests with the lipoidal extract and with an emulsion of the 
residue were performed with rabbits, using the complement deviation method. 

Negative results as to antigenic properties were obtained with the lipoidal 
extracts of egg white and horse serum, and positive results with the lipoidal 
extract of ox-biood corpuscles. The crude residue after the extraction of lipoids 
in the latter case was found to be less potent in antigenic pow’er than the extract 
but to retain still some of this power. The results with the cliffei'ent lipoidal 
extracts are considered by the author to be due possibly to varying degi’oes of 
stability of union of the proteins with the lipoidal elements. 

The loss of complementing power in guinea-pig serum at various tem- 
peratures, J. W. Bigger (Joun Path, and Bact,, 22 {1919), No, $-4, pp, n2S~J44, 
figs, id).— This paper reports the results of an investigation of the rate at 
which guinea-pig sera, freed from clot and cells and kept in vitro at various 
temperatures, lose their complementing power. 

At low temperatures the rate of disappearance of complement was much 
slower than at higher temperatures. A 75 per cent loss occurred at 50® O. in 
from one-half hour to one hour, at SO® in 47.5 hours, at 20® in 87 hours, at 9® 
in 165 hours, and at 1.5® in 920 hours. The rate of loss of complement "was more 
rapid in the earlier than in the later stages and at temperatures between 0 
and 50® appeared to be regular. 

The value of the new complement deviation method for the serodiagnosis 
of glanders, O. Walumann {Arch, Wiss, u, Prakf, Tierheith,, 42 (1918), No, 2-S, 
pp, 194-222),— A review is given of the literature on the complement' deviation 
and conglutination methods for the diagnosis of glanders, followed by a report 
of results obtained by the authors in the' Pathological Institute of the Veterinary 
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Seliool ( Berlin ). Tlie aiitEor is of the opinion tliat the complement deviation 
method is superior to others for the serological detection of the disease. 

Hote on the rapid production of serum against rinderpest and its utiliza- 
tion in infected regions, M. Cxjbasson {Rec, MeiL Vet., 95 (1919), No. 11, pp, 
S2S-^27 ). — Methods employed hy the author for immunization against rinder- 
pest are described in detail. 

Animals vidxich have recently recovered from the disease are chosen for 
hyperiinmunization, and animals at different stages of the disease are used to 
furnish the virulent blood. In place of a single massive injection, two inocu- 
lations of virulent blood are employed for immunization, the first coming from 
an animal at the end of the first stage of the disease and the second, after an 
interval of 3 or 4 days, from an animal at the second or third period. Each 
inoculation of 3 or 4 liters is in itself sufficient to produce hyperimmunity. 

The blood for immunization is drawn into a sodium citrate solution in sterile 
bottles. The immunizing blood is drawn four times, first on the tenth day 
following the second virulent injection and then at intervals of four clays. Prom 
3 to 5 liters are taken each time, the hlood being received in sterile bottles con- 
taining 2 gm. of potassium oxalate and 0.25 gm. of phenol dissolved in 50 or 
60 cc. of water. In place of oxalated blood, blood serum to which phenol is 
■added in the proportion of 0.25 gm. to a liter of the serum may be employed. Both 
blood and serum are kept cool until used. 

As a preventive measure, the oxalated blood is injected in doses of 40 cc. for 
adults and from 20 to 30 ec. for young animals. Virus in the form of virulent 
blood, kept llqiiicl by defribination or by the addition of sodium citrate, is in- 
jected at the same time in 0.25 ce. doses. If immune serum is used in place of 
the oxalated blood the doses should be diminished by one-half. 

As a curative measure the immune blood or serum is said to be of only limited 
value, acting with certainty only during the first stage of the disease. 

Swamp fever in Wyoming. — ^Economic importance, general characteristics, 
and control, J. W. Scorr {Wyoming Sta. Bui, 121 {1919), pp, 91~UQ, S6),— 

This bulletin was prepared for the purpose of bringing facts relating to the 
nature of swamp fever, its economic importance, how it may be recognized, and 
how |!ontrolled to the attention of ranchmen and farmers of the State. The 
author calls attention to the fact that the experiments previously noted (E. S. 
R., 39, p. 182) have conclusively demonstrated that the disease may be trans- 
mitted by certain biting flies, a detailed report of which work will be presented 
in a later paper. 

Diagnosis of tuberculosis by the complement deviation method, Cmmo 
XiK Waxg and J. Ckocket (Brit. Med. Jour., No. S05S (1919), pp. 7-5), — ^An im- 
provement in the method of preparation of tubercle antigen for the diagnosis of 
tuberculosis by complement deviation is reported which, together with certain 
precautions in technique, is said to have rendered the method much more re- 
liable as a diagnostic procedure. The nonspecific reaction which other ob- 
servers have obtained is attributed by the authors to the presence of lipoids 
in the antigens employed and to an insufficient heating of the tested serums. 
To obviate these difficulties the tubercle bacilli employed as antigens in the 
present study were freed from lipoids by 5 extractions alternately with chloro- 
form and ether, and the serums were heated for at least t’wo full hours at 
55** C. The "final technique employed and classification of results were similar 
to those of the Wassermann test. 

The findings of the cases investigated by this method were positive in 75 
per cent of the 104' tuberculosis subjects tested,, and none of the controls reacted 
positively to the test after differentiation of Wassermann serums from tuber- 
culosis by a chloroform 'differential method devised by ■ the authors. It is, 
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therefore, considered justifiable to regard the test as specific, and to conclude 
in case of a positive reaction not only that the disease is present but that the 
lesion is in an active condition, A negative result, as in the Wassermann test, 
is considered significant though inconclusive. 

Instructions concerning the work of the Tuberculosis Eradication Division 
{U. S, Dept, Agr., Bur, Anim, Indus,, 1919, pp, 20).— This manual of instruc- 
tions includes an outline of the three projects of the division — the eradication 
of tuberculosis from pure-bred cattle, from circumscribed areas, and from swine ; 
brief descriptions of tuberculin testing by the subcutaneous, intradennal, opli- 
thalmie, and combined methods, with an explanation of the nature of tuber- 
culin; and directions for the identification of animals after testing, disinfec- 
tion of stables, care of hypodermic syringes and clinical thermometers, order- 
ing of supplies, etc. A list is included of the tuberculosis-eradication field 
ofiices and inspectors in charge of the same. 

Contribution to the study of ulcerous lymphangitis {Rev, Gin. Med, Yit,, 
28 {1919), No. 329, pp. 233-2 JfS ). — This is the report of a series of studies on 
the nature of ulcerous lymphangitis and its mode of transmission, therapy, and 
diagnosis. Evidence is furnished that the bacillus of Preisz-Noeard is the 
specific cause of the disease, and that it is possible to reproduce it experi- 
mentally by local inoculation of very small doses of a young culture of the 
organism, associated preferably with an inert substance such as powered char- 
coal. The true symptoms of the disease do not appear until about a month 
after the virulent injection. 

The therapeutic agents studied included toxins such as mailein, tuberculin, 
rivoitln, etc., specific vaccines, chemical substances, serums, and surgical 
methods. In no case w^ere entirely satisfactory results obtained. The various 
methods of treatment apparently hastened the cure of light attacks, but had 
little effect on extended lesions. 

While the injection into the conjunctival tissue of a glycerin extract of a 
pure culture of the bacilli of Preisz-Nocard produced a reaction in animals 
afflicted with the disease, such a reaction is not considered specific as an edema 
was also produced at the point of inoculation in healthy animals. 

Abortion disease of cattle, W. E. Cotton {Jour, Amer, Yet, Med. Assoc,, 55 
(1919), No. 5, pp. 504-^28). — ^This paper, delivered before the veterinarians of 
Indiana, summarizes the present status of knowledge of contagious abortion of 
cattle. 

Infections abortion and sterility in cattle, E. T, Hallman {MieMgan BtiP. 
Dire, 40 (1919), pp. ^-7).— This is a popular summary of information. 

A new nematode causing parasitic gastritis in calves, A. L. Sheathes' {Agr. 
Research Imt, Pusa Bui. 8& (1919), pp. 5, pis. 5). — A discussion and description 
of an undescribed nematode, found in immense numbers in the fourth stomach 
of several calves which had died showing all the symptoms associated with 
parasitic gastintis. 

The results of investigations of hemorrhagic septicemia in sheep in Colo-* 
rado, I. E. Newsom (Amer. Jour, Yet, Med., 14 (1919), No, 7, pp, 871-877). — 
The author gives an account of several of the 24 outbreaks of this disease 
invesiigated. 

Tick eradication laws, R. G. Enox (Arkansas 8ta. But ISO (1919), pp. Id).-— 
A compilation of Arkansas laws relating to tick eradication, together with the 
regulations of the board of control, with notes on these laws and regulations 
prepared by R. M. Cow. 

Parasitic diseases, S. Hadwen (Jour. Amer. Yet. Med, Assoc., 54 (1919), No, 
6, pp, 888-042, figs, 8 ), — ^Following reference to the article on ixodic lymphan- 
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gitis by Jarvis, previously noted (B. S. K,, 38, p. 785), tlie autbor presents 
data to sbow that ticks, particularly Demaemtor alUpictm and possibly also 
D. vemistus, play an important part in tlie production of fistulous witliers 
among unbroken range borses in sections of Britisb Columbia, 

Investigations on tbe patbological anatomy of infectious anemia of tbe 
borse, I. Kani and K. Kikuchi (Bill Imp. Col. Agr. and Forestry, Japan, Fo. 3, 
{1911), pp. 34, pis. 6). — Tills report includes a detailed account of 5 cases 
studied, 

Tbe etiology of an epidemic among horses (meningo-encephalitis enzoo« 
tica; Borna disease), R. Keaus, Fischee, and L. Kaintoe (Rev. Inst. Bact, 
{ArgentinaJ, 2 {1919), Fo. 1, pp. 114-118, pU. 6, fig. 1). — The authors show for the 
first time that Borna disease occurs in Argentina. The lesions in the brain 
and the cultures correspond to the descriptions given by Joest and Degen 
(E. S. R., 26, p. 786) and Johne. 

Observations with regard to the etiology of joint-ill in foals, J. M’Fadyean 
and J, T. Edwaeds {Jour. Compar. Path, and TJier., 32 {1919), No. 1, pp. 4^- 
71 ). — In continuation of the investigations previously noted (E. S. R., 39^ p, 
891) the authors report upon 37 cases at some length. 

The bacteria encountered in the cases described fall into four groups, namely, 
streptlcocci, Bacillus nephritidis equi, B. atortivo-equinus, and coliform bacilli. 
In 20 of the 37 cases examined the indications are that streptococci was the 
cause of the lesions, since they were more or less abundantly present in the 
diseased joints, and occurred there in a state of purity or accompanied only 
by an inconsiderable number of other bacteria whose presence could reasonably 
be regarded as accidental, B. nephritidis equi was apparently by itself in 
causing the disease in four cases and was present in three others. B. ahortivo- 
equinus was the canse of the disease in tw'O of the cases. B. coU communis, 
or organisms closely resembling it, was probably the cause of the disease in 
four cases, and possibly in a fifth. 

Studies on anthelmintics. — Experiments with repeated doses of oil of 
chenopodium, M. C. Hall {Jour. Amer. Yet. Med. Assoc., 55 {1919), No. 4i PP* 
416-~*42 $). — ^Experiments are reported which were conducted with a view to de- 
termining the method in which chenopodium can be successfully employed 
against the hookworm in the dog and to secure further data on its anthelmintic 
action. 

The results indicate that chenopodium in repeated doses of 5 minims daily 
for 12 doses is rather efficacious against ascarids, whipworms, and probably 
hookW'Orms. It has no equal as a drug for the removal of ascarids, since it 
will in a great majority of cases remove 100 per cent of the worms present 
in the dog and is apparently about as effective under proper conditions of 
administration against ascarids of man and swine. 

Studies on anthelmintics. — The anthelmintic and insecticidal value of 
carbon bisulphid against gastrointestinal parasites of the horse, M. O. Hall, 
M, J» Bmead, and C. F. Wolf {Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 55 {1919), No. 5, pp. 
543 ^ 4 ^)* — ^The authors present data that lead to the conclusion that carbon 
bisulphid was 100 per cent effective against bots and ascarids, namely, Qastro- 
pMm nmalis, C. hwtmrrhoidalis, and Ascaris equorum {A. megalocepMla) , 
**111 our experiments, it was uniformly 100 per cent effective against: bots, 
removing all of 690 bots from the 6 infested animals, and usually 95 to 100 
per cent effective' against ascarids, removing (approximately) 91 of 94 worms 
from the 8 infested animals, or almost 9T per cent. 

“Carbon blsulpMd gives as good results in 1 6-dram dose as in 2 4-dram 
doses or 3 S-drain do^, and it is likely that the smaller sum total of drug 
in the one dose is to be preferred to the greater total in several doses, especially 
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as tlie gastric lesions seem less pronounced witli tlie 1 close. It is quite 
possible that further experiment will show that a single dose even smaller 
than 6 drams will be adequate.” 

A mycosis of turkeys, E. G. Archibald {Jour, Compar. Path, and Then, SI 
(1918), No. 4, PP> ^5't~2Q0, figs. 4)- — ^^'his report relates to a disease in a flock 
of young turkeys in Nyasaland. The affection, in which lumps appeared on the 
heads and necks and occasionally on the knee joints, had a predilection for 
young birds, usually attacking those between 6 days and 7 months old, with a 
case mortality of 75 to 85 per cent, while older birds rarely acquired the disease, 
ilacroscopically and liistopathologically the lesions showed a striking similarity 
to epithelioma contagiosiim avium. 

EUEAL m&immim. 

Operation and maintenance of irrigation systems, S. T. Harding {Neio York: 
McGniiv-FUU Bool: Go., Inc., 1917, pp. X/I+27i, pis. 12, figs. 28).— This is a prac- 
tical treatise on the operation and maintenance of irrigation systems, based on 
data derived from such practice in the Western States. The general features 
of maintenance are first discussed. The maintenance of irrigation structures is 
next taken up in some detail, together vnth the important features in the 
organization for operation and maintenance. Considerable space is devoted to 
methods of delivering irrigation water and measurement of irrigation water. 
Final chapters cover rules and regulations for operation and cost accounting. 

Reclaiming the arid West, G. W. James {Neio York: Bocld, Mead <& Go., 
1917, pp. phs. 4S)* — This is a popular treatise on the work of the 

founders, organizers, and present workers of the U. S. Eeclamation Service, 
and' includes descriptions of the main reclamation projects. 

Irrigation opportunities In Biissia are great, Y. V. Tchikoff {Engin. News^ 
Rec., 82 (1919), No. 4f PP- 190-192, fig. 1). — ^The author reviews the irrigation 
situation in Russia, stating that the chances for both public and private enter- 
prises are good. Cotton is the principal crop of arid Russia, and agriculture is 
‘conducted on the steppes by dry farming methods. Irrigation in Russia is 
confined mostly to the southern part, which is arid and semiarid. About 
lO,OOO,0OO acres are irrigated in the arid region. Pumping plants are operated 
here and there, but more than 99 per cent of the irrigation is from gravity 
canals. In the semiarid regions it is stated that the proper storage of water, 
an increase in the use of undergi’ound water, and the use of economical irriga- 
tion methods are necessary for future success. 

Measurement of irrigation water (Washington: Dept. Int., U, S. Reclam. 
Bern, 1918, pp. 53). — This pamphlet contains tables showing discharge through 
weirs and orifices and acre-feet equivalents to a given number of second feet 
of flow. 

Pumping for irrigation, J. B. Marcellus (Kans. Agr. Col. Ext Bui. 17 
(1918), pp. 16, figs. 2). — This bulletin gives popular advice on the selection and 
installation of an irrigation pumping plant, based on observations from the 
various pumping experiments conducted in the Arkansas River Valley. 

Electrically driven high-lift centrifugal pumps supply water for irrigation, 
B. F. Fleming (Engin. Neias-Rec., 82 (1919), No. 2, pp. 74-79, figs. 4 ). — ^Tliis ' 
article describes the design and construction of a new high-lift irrigation 
pumping plant with steel manifold and reinforced concrete force main, and 
reports effleieney, tests. The amount of water necessary to be supplied by 
pumping was estimated at 10,000 acre ft., to he supplied within a period of 
50 days. A plant of 4 horizontal centrifugal units of 25 see. ft. capacity each 
was selected. Each unit was attached by flexible coupling to a 3'50 lip., g phase, 
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60 cycle induction motor using current at 440 volts. In tiie tests it was found 
that all the units exceeded the required efficiency of 81 per cent at 90 ft. head. 

“ As a whole the efficiency tests of this plant illustrate the recent very 
remarkable advance in centrifugal pumi> design from the standpoint of 
efficiency, and give reason to ])elieve that it is not too much to expect that in 
the case of large units, working under reasonably high heads, 85 per cent 
efficiency may be obtained where the character of the installation is such as to 
warrant the extra expense of a pnmp designed for the special conditions under 
which it is to operate. Such efficiency can only be obtained by the use of small 
running clearances in the impeller at the wearing ring, which prevent leakage 
from the discharge hack to suction ; and the water seal preventing air leakage 
into the suction passage around the shaft must be perfectly air-tight. Wear is 
to be expected in the course of time in the wearing rings, and the glands can 
not be maintained in perfect condition after a long period of use, so that to 
maintain the high efficiency found when the installation is new it will be 
necessary to renew from time to time the wearing rings and the bronze sleeves 
on the shaft.” 

Transforming canal losses in terms of depth to quantity, P. A., Cuppee 
{Engin. 2fews-Rec,, 81 iW18), Wo, 5, p, 220, fig. 1), — Graphic data are given 
showing the seepage loss in irrigation canals in second feet per thousand feet 
length of canal for wetted perimeters from 0 to 100 ft. for a loss of 1 ft. in 
depth over the wetted canal area in 24 hours. 

Computing the lateral pressure of saturated earth, A. G. Htjsteu {Engin, 
Wmos-Ree., 81 {1918), Wo, 10), pp, Ul, 442, figs. The author proposes a 
method of computing the lateral pressure of saturated earth uffilch is based on 
the usual dry earth formula but takes account of the separation of hydrostatic 
from earth pressure and allows full hydrostatic pressure. Thus, the vertical 
earth pressure is obtained by adding the total weight of earth above the plane 
of saturation to the net weight of earth below the plane of saturation; the 
lateral earth pressure is obtained by multiplying this vertical pressure by tan ® 
( 45 ® — 02 ) in which 02 = the angle of repose of earth under water; and the 

total lateral pressure is obtained by adding the hydrostatic pressure to this 
lateral earth pressure. 

Inexpensive cypress lath subirrigation plan (OMa. Agf'. Col, Ext, Div, Oirc. 
72 (1918), pp, 4> — This circular gives brief instructions for the use of 

cypress lath in the construction of subirrigation laterals. 

Agricultural drainage, T. J. Evans (Florence, Ala.: Author, 1918, pp. S5^ 
figs. 2 ), — ^This pamphlet is a prospectus of a more elaborate work on the sub- 
ject to be issued later. Its purpose is to secure the opinions of professional men 
and to interest those contemplating drainage projects. 

Synopses of drainage laws, J. S. Smith et al. (CoUimhia, Mo.: B, W. Btepliens 
Co., 1918, pp, S65 ). — This handbook contains a brief outline of the drainage 
laws of each of 24 States. 

Tarm drainage (Ann, Rpt. Dept. Agr, Prime Edmari Island, 1917, pp. 35-48, 
pU, S). — This report deals with the underdrainage of agricultural lands with 
special reference to conditions on Prince Edward Island- It is estimated that 
there are 200,000' acres on the island that could be profitably drained. 'Under 
average ■ conditions it is estimated that drainage costs about $30 per acre. 
Features of drain construction are discussed. 

Use of dynamite, in antimalarial drainage operations, J. K,. Hoskins and 
W. E, mMmmnwmo^iP'rn, Seam RpU, [17. m, (1918), Wo. 47, pp. 2052, 
205$). —It wm- fbiifid that ''in antimalarial drainage work, with dynamite the 
■tet, results were .obtained in liiucky' areas where the mud was' so deep and soft 
tfet hand excavation beE®iae slow, and difficult. ' 
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An analysis of the costs of two adjacent ditches in a large swamp, one ex- 
cavated with dynamite and the other with hand labor, is given. The yardage of 
the dynamited ditch was 4,151 and of the hand dug ditch 1,956. The cost per 
cubic yard of the dynamited ditch was 39 cts. as against 45 cts. per cubic yard 
for the hand dug ditch. The method of using the dynamite is described. 

Segment blocks have advantages on larger size drains, D. L. Yabneix 
(Enffin. News-Rec., 82 (1919), No. U, pp. 66S, 664) —Nn investigation of the use 
of segment block for large size drains, made by the Bureau of Public Roads of 
the TJ. S. Department of Agriculture is reported from which it is concluded that 
owing to their cost, lightness, and convenience of handling, and structural ad- 
vantages over tile their use for large size drains should increase. 

Progressive erosion in a dredged drainage channel, O. E. Ramsee {Engin. 
Neias-Rec., 82 (1019), No. 18, pp. 876, 877, figs. 6). — Observations on enlargement 
and effect on capacity due to erosion in the North Fork Deer River drainage 
channel, made hy the Office of Public Roads of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, are reported. Measurements of six cross sections of a portion of the 
channel constructed in May, 1915, were made along a course of 700 ft. in April, 
lOlCf, and in January, 1917. A comparison of the iff otted cross section showed 
that after a certain amount of erosion had taken place in the channel erosion 
did not tend to increase the irregularity of the channel. 

“Between April, 1916, and January, 1917, the average cross-sectional area 
of the channel increased from 331 to 409 sq. ft. The values of n in Kutter’s 
formula obtained for high stage during the years of 1916 and 1917 were 0.0271 
and 0.267, respectively, from which it is seen that the roughness coefficient was 
practically the same before and after the erosion occurred.” 

“The mean velocities in the channel were about 4.5 ft per second, and the 
discharge capacities for 1916 and 1917 were 1,473 and 1,881 sec.-ft, which 
represents an increase of 27.7 per cent for the period from April, 1916, to Janu- 
ary, 1917. The increase in cross-sectional area was 23,5 per cent, which is less 
than the percentage of increase in capacity,” 

It is noted that in the design of this channel no provision was made for a 
run-off rate to give satisfactory drainage at the beginning, the probable effect 
of erosion being foreseen and a considerable financial saving being effected 
thereby. 

Inspection of drainage ditch cross-sections after contract dredging, E. S. 
Blaine (Engin. News-Rec., 82 (1919), No. 21, pp. 1019-1022, figs. 7). — This arti- 
cle describes and explains the development of methods for examination of 
cross sections of drainage ditches after contract dredging. Soundings at first 
made by level rod gave way to lead and line following along a tape, the boat 
in use by the sounding man being pulled across the ditch by means of the tape. 

The water supply of Egypt, 1913-14, B. F. E. Keeling (Trans. 3. Internat. 
Cong. Trop. Agr. 1914, 2, pp. 370-S80, figs. 5). — The hydrography of the Nile 

and methods of water supply for irrigation are discussed and attention drawn 
to the abnormal dearth of water during 1913-14. Data are submitted to show 
that under such conditions the rice crop must be sacrificed in favor of the cotton 
crop. 

Drinking water (Rpt. Min. Agr. Prov. Quebec, 1917, pp. 100-102). — Sanitary 
analyses of 13 samples of water from domestic drinking supplies are reported 
and briefly discussed. Eleven of the samples were found to be contaminated 
and one was considered doubtful. Details on the bacterial flora of three of 
the samples are reported, from which it is concluded that “ such waters could 
only disseminate disease and multiply the consumer’s liabilities.” 

Water purification, J, W. Ellms (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Vo., Inc., 
1917, pp. X+485, pis. 6, figs. 168), — ^It is the purpose of this book to provide the 
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reader with as nearly as possible a complete account of tlie development of the 
art of water iiiirification. Consideration is first given to tlie physical, chemical, 
and biological properties and characteristics of various classes of water. The 
relation of polluted public water supplies to water-borne diseases is given 
special attention. The various steps in purification processes such as plain 
sedimentation, coagulation, filtration, and disinfection are described in con- 
siderable detail. Special chapters are devoted to water softening and to the 
removal of iron and manganese from ground water supplies. 

Water systems for farm homes, F. C. ^Fenton {Univ. Missouri, Agr, Ext. 
Berv. Circ. Jf9 (1918), pp. 16, figs. IS ). — ^This is a bx'ief popular bulletin on the 
subject, prepared with special reference to Missouri conditions. In addition 
to the pneumatic system of water supply the so-called antopneumatic system, 
the value of which has been much under discussion, is described as having been 
in actual operation and having been found pn’actical. It is stated, however, 
that “many such systems have been in operation for years and are giving 
excellent satisfaction, while others have given considerable trouble. Taking 
everything into consideration, it can not be considered as reliable as some of 
the other systems.’* 

The relation of the shrinkage and strength properties of wood to its specific 
gravity, J. A« Kewlin and T. E. C. Wieson (U. S. Dept. Afjr. Bui 676 (1919 ) 9 
pp. S 6 , pis. 5, figs. 16). — ^TMs bulletin reports data on the relations of the 
strength properties of woods to their specific gravity in such form as to render 
them easily useful (1) for estimating the properties of any particular timber, 
(2) for selecting timber for any given purpose, (S) for comparing the various 
species, and (4) for determining to what uses different species are best adapted. 

Analyses of over 200,000 tests, made at the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., indicated a fairly constant relation between specific gravity and 
strength. 

It was found in plotting the strength values in different tests to a natural scale 
that in practically every case a curve was formed corresponding* to the general 
equation f=p G in wiiich f is the strength value, G the specific gravity, and 
p and ^ are constants. Curves, equations, and data are given for shrinkage, 
static bending, impact bending, compression, hardness, shearing, and tension 
for both green and air-dry wood. 

The table on the opposite page gives equations for shrinkage and for each of 
the strength properties of green and dry wood in terms of specific gravity. 

“ In comparing different timbers or species, in estimating their various prop^ 
erties, and in finding species with exceptional strength in some properties 
which may render them valuable for special uses, a knowledge of the specific 
gravity strength relations is a valuable aid. . . , Such equations can never take 
the place of tests of species whose properties are unknown. If any particular 
mechanical property is known, the specific gi'avity may be approximated and 
the other properties estimated; even the properties of woods upon which no 
test data are available can be estimated with a fair degree of accuracy from 
the results of ^eeific gravity determinations. Nevertheless, it is apparent from 
a study of the table and diagrams that no one kind of test can replace a com- 
plete series of tests.” 

Wmr-xesistiiig values of various aggregates for concrete roads indicated, 
H. S. Mathmomb (Engin. Wews-Rec., SO (1918), No. 18, pp. 861-868, figs. 12 ).— 
An impact testing machine designed to measure the', resistance to impact of 
different materials and mixes entering into the construction of concrete roads ' 
'• Is described and illustrated, and conducted by the New York State High- 
■ 'Waf' Copipissioii on the., Impact resistance of several , hundred different aggre- 
, and ^ mixes are summarised. 
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It is concluded tliat ^‘(1) crushed stone remains intact and resists impact 
better than gravel. (2) Large size stone and gi'avel are more durable than the 
small sizes. (3) The resistance to impact depends upon the quality of both 
the mortar and the coarse aggregate and, although a good matrix has a ten- 
dency to support a weak coarse aggregate, the use of a good quality of the 
latter wiH make a more durable pavement. (4) A coarse-grained sand mortar 
resists impact better than a mortar made with finer-grained sand. (5) No 
relation has been observed bet\Yeen compressive strength and resistance to 
impact. . . . An increase of cement content increases resistance to “wear, but 
wnth a x>roper selection of aggregates of excellent quality a 1:2:4 mix can be 
made ■which -will offer a better resistance to impact than a poorer quality of 
aggregate mixed 1 : 1.5 : 3.” 

ESect of tractive resistance in terms of gasoline consumption (Engm, and 
Contract.^' 51 (1919), No. 19, p. 482, figs, S ), — ^Three charts are given showing the 
relation between tractive resistance of road surface, annual cost of roadbed, 
and grade on gasoline consumption for motor veirieles. 

An economic study of the gas tractor in Pennsylvania, D. S. Pox (Penn- 
sylvunm Sta, Bui. 15S (1919), pp, 3-20, figs. 5). — ^This bulletin reports data 
derived from detailed records secured from 54 farms in central and southeastern 
Pennsylvania, on which gas tractors wei^e operated during the year ended in 
the spring of 1918. Tractors were used chiefly on the larger farms, 123 acres 
of crops per farm being the average. The average purchase price %vas $959, 
and the average estimated life of the tractor was 8.1 years. Kerosene at 12 
cts. per gallon was a cheaper fuel than gasoline at 25 cts. The cost per 10- 
liour day w’as S2.06 for kerosene and $3.32 for gasoline, and per horsepower 
hour 2.2 and 3.1 cts., respectively. 

The average tractor did 50.6 days' work. There 'ivas an average of 12.8 clays 
of plowing, 9.3 clays of harrowing, and 19.6 days of belt work. The average 
tractor used a little over 1 gal. of cylinder oil worth 45 cts. for each 10-hour 
day. The average cost of operation including operator’s labor was $622.12 for 
50.6 days, or au average of $12.30 per day. The cost excluding the operator’s 
labor was $495.62, or $9.80 per day. The size of farm was increased in only 
two cases, and more intensive crops were growm on only 7 farms of the 52 that 
were operatecl before the purchase of the tractor. 

The most important factor affecting the cost of operation was days of work 
done per tractor. Tractors tvorking 30 days or less, or an average of 24.3 days, 
cost $19.97 per day, while tractors working over 70 days, or an average of 84.9 
days, cost only $9.85 per day. In the second case the overhead cost was , dls- 
tril;)uted over more days of work. 

The average tractor cost of plovring was $2.33 per acre. The plow cost -was 
71 cts. per acre, making a total of $3.04. The tractor cost for harrowing and 
disking was 69 cts, per acre for once over the ground, and excluding the cost 
of tillage implements used. 

The farmer’s son was the most efficient operator. The average cost per day 
was as follows: Son $10.75, owner $12.16, and hired man $12.82. An average 
of 1.8 horses 'were disposed of on 48 farms. ' The cost of operation, less the 
o|>eratiog labor, 'ivas $275.34 for each horse displaced. 

There was a change in layout on only two farms. The fields on most farms, 
however, should be imrranged for efficient tractor operation. 

Tractor test' on the university farm, J. A. Howenstikb (Agr. Student,' 24 
{1918}, Ng, 9, pp, 542, 543, fig. i).— A test was conducted on a 12-20 h, p, tractor 
plowing 8 in. deep on heavy black clay soil at the Ohio State ITnlversity. Kero- 
: :mie was 'used for Tuel, gasoline being required ,only for starting and priming. 

, A' three-bottom gang plow and a harrow were used.^ The average speed was 
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1.66 miles per hourj and 0.401 acres were plowed per lionr. Tlie fuel con- 
sumption per acre was 3.71 gal, of kerosene, and tlie cost per acre plowed and 
MiTowed was 70.9 cts. 

Bemonstrations of tractors and plows {Trans, Highland and Agr, Bog, Bcot.^ 
5. ser,, SO (1918), pp. 295-358, flgs, 29), — ^Tliis is a report of tests of 29 different 
tractors witli a number of types of plow on stubble and grass land, consisting 
in one case of a deep free loam with occasional eartb-fast stones and in an- 
other of a free loam overlying a clay subsoil. The stiffest grade encountered 
was 1 in 5.2. Of the 29 machines which took part in the demonstration 15 
ran on four w’heels, 6 on three wheels, 4 on caterpillar tracks, and 4 were 
single unit machines. Twenty-five machines were driven by paraffin, 3 by 
petrol, and 1 by steam. The weights varied from less than 3,000 lbs. to over 
8,000 lbs. The depth of plowing required varied at the different points from 
6 to 8 in. for grass land and from 7 to 9 in, for stubble. The general con- 
clusions derived from the results of this test are as follows: 

The weight of the tractor should not exceed 3,000 lbs., and the horsepower 
should not be less than 20-brake horsepower. Caterpillar tracks did not show 
any advantage in gripping power over the best type of wheels. Well designed 
spuds appeared preferable to either spikes or bars on wheels. Exposed gear 
drives on wheel tractors and excessive wear on caterpillar tracks tended to 
impair durability. Spring attachments between tractor and plow, with a re- 
lease device in case of severe shocks, appeared desirable. It was found that 
the point of attachment should be variable vertically and horizontally. Speeds 
of and 4 miles per hour forward, with reverse, appeared to be most gen- 
erally useful. Complete vaporization of paraffin was not generally obtained, 
and it is thought probable that the use of petrol will be more satisfactory 
under normal conditions. Handling and turning did not usually prove difficult. 
Single unit machines had the advantage that the implement operated was 
directly under the observation of the driver. Lighter tractors and single unit 
machines occupied less time and space in turning. It was found that plows 
must be adjustable to varying widths as well as to varying depths. Where the 
tractor and plow were separate an automatic lift was found desirable. A 
guide wheel to regulate width of leading furrow was also found desirable. It 
is concluded further that under the conditions of the test the price of a tractor 
should not exceed £300 (less than $1,500). 

Homemade header attachment, F. B. Ftrxmm (Mont, Col, Agr, Mxt. Ben), 
lFub,J, No, 27 (1918), pp, fios, 2), — A homemade header attachment for the 
ordinary binder is briefly described and illustrated^ 

Potato planting machinery in Hew Tork, E. V. Haedekbxjro (Oomell Coun~ 
trgman, 1& (1919), No, 2, pp, 75, 76, fig, X ). — ^It is stated that approximately 75 
per cent of the acreage In the four principal potato areas of Hew York is 
planted by machine planters. 

A study of comparative costs of machine and hand planting on 360 potato 
farms showed that machine planting was more economical on farms producing 
5 acres or more of potatoes. A study on 635 farms of the potato yields ob- 
tained from the use of one and two-man planters showed, with one exception, 
that the yields per acre were higher where two-man planters were used. 

Farm mechanics, H. A. Bheabeb (Chicago: Frederich J, Drake S Co,, 1918, 
pp, 250, figs. 2S9), — ^This is a popular treatise on machinery and its use in the 
saving of labor on the farm, and includes sections on tools, shopwork, driving 
and driven machines, farm waterworks, and sewage disposal, and care and 
repair of farm implements. It is obvious that considerable of the information 
has been compiled from somewhat out-of-date publications. 

14(^3®— 19 7 
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Tke farmer Bis' own builder, H. A. Robeets (Philadelphia: Da/vid McKay, 
1918, pp. SO'2, pis. 11, flgs. 171). — This is a popular reference book describing 
methods and presenting snggestions, details, formulas, and rules for estimating 
labor and materials for the construction of dwellings, barns, and , other farm 
buildings, together with their accessories, wuth special reference to. , concrete 
and cariientry. 

The homemade stave silo, L, S, Coebett and E. W. Moston (Univ. 

Ext. Bill. 118 {1918), pp. IS, pi. 1). — ^This bulletin discusses silo construction- 
with special reference to Maine conditions, and describes and illustrates a 
type which it is stated may be constructed in the State with farm labor and 
at low cost 

Pit silos for New Mexico, J. E. Watt (At Meos. Col. Agr., Ext. 8erv. Circ. 30 
(1318), pp. IS, figs. 8). — General information on the construction and cost of pit 
silos is given with special I'eference to New Alexico conditions. 

The silo, E. AV. Itos {Agr. Col. Ext. Bui. lOhio State Univ.'], IJj. (1918-19), 
Ko. 4, pp. 24 , figs. 22). — ^Tliis bulletin gives general Information on the construc- 
tion and cost of silos with special reference to Ohio conditions. 

A silo for every farm, E. L. AVestovee (Oreg. Agr. Col., Ext. Bui. 297 (1918), 
pp. 13, figs. 16). — This bulletin gives general information on silo construction 
with special reference to Oregon conditions, and describes and illustrates the 
wooden-hoop and re-saw types of silo. It is stated that either type should not 
cost more than $1.50 per ton capacity in the State. 

Suggestions for selecting’ and building a silo, S. I. Bechdel (Fewn. State. 
Col Ext. Circ. 72 (1918), pp. S2, figs. 21). — General information on silo con- 
struction is given with special reference to Pennsylvania conditions. 

Silos: Types, relative costs, ensilage crops, machinery for ensilage crops, 
silage facts and factors (Wyo- Farm. Bui., 8 (1919), No. 10-12, pp. S2, figs. 
24). — ^This bulletin deals with silos and their construction with special refer- 
ence to AYyoming conditions, and gives information regarding silage cutting, 
Silo filling, etc. ' 

How to cure hams, bacons, and other pork products, L. Foot (Col. Agr. 
Univ. Ark., Ext. Circ. 32 (1918), pp. 40 , figs. 12). — ^This is a handbook of instruc- 
tions for Ice plants, cold storage, meat markets, and other plants having re- 
frigerating facilities.. 

Bill of materials and building plans for the Clemson sweet potato storage 
house, G. P. Hoefmann and G, E. Peixce (Clemson- Agr. Col. S. Ext. Circs. 
10-11 (1918), pp. 2 each, pi. 1). — Detailed drawings, specifications, and a hlE of 
materials for sweet-potato* storage houses of approximate capacities of 1,000 
and 2,000 bii, are given. 

The self-feeder for pork production, L. R. Highfill (Univ. Fla. Dlv. Agr. 
Ext. But 20 (1919), pp. 8, figs. 7). — This bulletin describes and illustrates self- 
feeders for hogs. These consist mainly of a hopper for holding the feed, below 
which is a trough into Tvhich the feed flows from an adjustable opening. 

The farm poultry house, 0. B. Seitzj and N. E. B. Talcott (Fa. Polytech. 
Iwt. Ext Bttl. ^7 (1918), pp. 14 ^ pis. S, figs. 10). — ^This bulletin enumerates the 
eS'Sential 'features of poultry house construction with special reference to Vir- 
ginia 'Conditions, and describes and illustrates the combination roof poultry 
hou^t the shed roof poultry house, and the colony house. 

Housing farm help, ,R. S. Whitihg (Nat. Lumber Manfrs. Assoc. [P«b.], 
Gm. Ser. No. 7& (1918), pp. 24, figs. 23 ). — ^This pamphlet describes and illus- 
trates' and gives plans of farm dwelling houses. It is based largely on work 
clone by the agricultural engineering divisions of the State colleges and the 
Rural Engineering Division of the U. S. Department of' Agriculture. 
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Farm sewage disposal for IdaRo conditions, J. C. Wooley (Univ» Idaho Bsot* 
Buh 20 {1918), pp. 12, figs. 10). — ^TMs is a very brief description of tbe con- 
struction of sewage disposal systems which presumably are considered adequate 
to meet all rural conditions in the State of Idaho. 

A portable privy for use in field service, T. H. D. Grifeitts (Pul). Health 
Rpts. lU. S.J, 3'S (1918), No. 30, pp. 1225, 1226, pis. 2). — portable privy is de- 
scribed and illustrated which is designed for the use of laborers employed at 
work and required to move from place to place. 

Electricity on the farm, M. Creese (Md. Col. Agr. Ewt. Serv. Bui. 9 {1911), 
pp. 145-176, figs, 22). \ — ^The puipose of this bulletin is to show the possibilities 
of the use of electricity on the average Maryland farm and to illustrate the 
applications of electricity for light and power. Lighting plans for the farm 
house and barn are also given, 

EUEAL ECONOMICS. 

The place of agriculture in reconstruction, J. B. Moeman (New Yorh: E. P. 
Dutton <§ Co., 1919, pp. IXA-374). — Soldier land settlement policies of ancient 
Rome and the encouragement given to the matter by Great Britain, France, and 
Canada are the subjects of earlier chapters. Sources of information for analysis 
of the latter situations are respectively the progi-am of the British Labor Party 
and the Britisii Government plan of small holdings and profit-sharing as ad- 
ministered by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries; the text of the French 
law of April 9, 1918, and subsequent decrees and a pamphlet of instructions 
concei-ning it; and the provisions of the Canadian Land Settlement Act and 
the plan for vocational training under direction of the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Reestablishment. 

The policy of the Secretary of Interior, land settlement acts proposed for 
the United States, and propositions by farmers’ organizations are described in 
detail. The author urges a national policy of agriculture and land settlement 
for the United States which shall provide for the employment of returned 
soldiers, insure production on the unused acres in order to meet the needs of 
the entire Nation, furnish mortgage and pei'sonal credit, facilitate land pur- 
chase, and train farm laborers. 

The land and the soldier, F. 0. Howe {New York: Charles BcribnePs Sons, 
1919, pp. XI +196). — The principles of Government promotion of farm colonies 
and its practicability, as illustrated by the Durham State Land Settlement in 
California and by similar projects in foreign countries, Australia, Denmark, 
Ireland, Germany, and Russia, are discussed. The author points out what he 
considers to be the advantages of such socialized farming in establishing re- 
turned soldiers, spreading efficient agricultural practice, and offering remedies 
for the evils of usury, land monopoly, and farm tenancy. He sets forth in 
detail matters of selection of sites, plans of the communities, and means of 
financing and securing credit to the colonists. 

Information regarding progress under the Land Settlement Act of the State 
of California and about the plans for soldier settlement in the future (Bacra- 
mento: State Land Settlement Bd., 1919, pp. 4^, figs. 12). — ^This gives a detailed 
description of the Durham State land settlement from the passage of the State 
Land Settlement Act, and of progress up to May 30, 1919. See also a previous 
note (E. S. R., 40, p. 591.) 

The place of agricultiire in modem industrial society, I-II, E. G. NoimsE 
(Jour. Polit. Eeon., 27 (1919), Nos. 6, pp. 46^-497; 7, pp. ddi-577). —From a dis- 
cussion of two philosophies, termed the extravagantly agrarian and the strictly 
mercantilist, the author approaches the theory of the conciliation of agriculture 
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and industrialism demanded by tlieir mutual interdependence in modern society. 
He shows in turn that France has been compelled to adopt a harmonious ad- 
justment of her agriculture and commerce ; that England has pursued a com- 
mercial policy involving the sacrifice of her agriculture; and that Germany 
has followed the course of State intervention to insure a balance between 
agriculture and industry for military expediency. He claims that the tendency 
in the United States has been to avoid any conscious policy, with the result 
that agriculture was approaching a position subservient to industry at the be- 
ginning of the war, and he advocates stabilizing our agriculture by guarantying 
to it equal favor with industry in education, capital, and organization. 

Eood production in tlie United Kingdom (dFu-r Cabmet [Gt. Rpt, 

1917, pp. 1S6-*165 ), — This chapter contains the report of the British War Cabi- 
net as regards increased agricultural production, and the main problems that 
confronted the Boards of Agriculture iu carrying out the program for pro- 
duction. 

Food production and its problems for tlie consumer {Min. MecofiMr. IGt^ 
'Brit. I, Reconsir. Proh. [Ao.] 1^ {1919), pp. 22). — Statistics are given to show 
that the number of the population fed from products of the soil of the United 
Kingdom has been growing continually smaller since the first complete census 
in 1801, The fact that a smaller number of persons is fed from the cultivated 
land of the United Kingdom than from that of Germany is explained by the 
greater proportion of land under grass in the United Kingdom. The author 
maintains that, if the home-grown food supply is to be increased, the farmer 
must be assured of a settled policy in regard to education, credit, and insurance 
against the risks incurred in arable, farming. 

Bural industries {Min. Recomtr. [Gt. Brit.], Reeonstr. Proh. [A'o.] IS {1919), 
pp. 13). — Certain trades are described as rural industries and as means of pro- 
viding alternative occupations and increased income for agriculturists. Assist- 
ance for this development through propagandist societies and a certain amount 
of State aid is recommended for Great Britain. 

Bural economy of France, H. M. Conachese {Scot. Jour. Agr., 1 {1918), Wo. 4, 
pp. 442^4SG; 2 {1919), Wos. 1, pp. 49-59; 2, pp. 293-212). — ^Tliis article relates to 
the conditions of the rural economy of France in the nineteenth century and the 
effects of the French Revolution upon agricultural practices, this information 
being derived mainly from the Rural Economy of France since 1789, by De 
Lavergne. It reviews, also, characteristics of the later agriculture, especially 
of the systems of kindholding by various departments, as exhibited in La Petite 
Fropridtd Rurale en France, previously noted (E. S. R., 22, p. 895), and the land 
tenure and principal agricultural industries of the Selne-Marne Basin. 

[German agriculture after the war], Stiegee {Jalirh. Dent. Lanilto. Gesell., 
SI {1916), pp. 134-149 ). — Discussing methods of increasing the supply of agri- 
cultural labor in Germany, the author advocates piecework for the permanent 
workers; utilization by industrialized farms during the busy seasons of tbe 
labor bands of transients leaving their own small holdings in search of tem- 
porary labor, also of children of school age when not in attendance at school, 
and of students, teachers, and artisans when on vacation ; the adaptation of 
now useless war machinery for use in agriculture ; and other remedies. 

A practical scheme of agricultural organization and rural reconstruction in 
Behgal, G. S. Duim (Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa Ooop. Jour., 4 (1919), Wo. 6, pp. 

.^This contains extracts from an address in which branch agricul- 
tural associations' of the agricultural association of the district of Birbhum 
' ^in the Brovinee of Bengal are described as' propagandist and organizing bodies 
'fhr "the purchase and "dissemination of seeds and fertilizers, for supplying 
to members, 'and Tor advancing practical agricultural education.' The 
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author urges support for the cooperative movement and a central organiza- 
tion for these associations along the plan of central agricultural societies in 
Japan and Denmark. 

The consolidation of agricultural holdings in the United Provinces, H, S. 
Jevons {Agr. Jour. India, IS {ISIS), No, 2, pp. 222-230; 14 {1919), Nos, 1, pp, 
49 - 64 ; 2, pp, 331-S49, pi, 1, figs, 2), — ^The author outlines the necessity of a re- 
grouping of the land holdings in India to increase the supply of agricultural 
products. He maintains that there should be established demonstrations of 
improved agricultural methods to be continued for a period of years, and that 
the increased taxation which this involves would be more than justified by 
the increase of agricultural products and the resulting permanently higher 
standard of living. He discusses the custom of cultivating scattered holdings 
as a stage of the evolution of primitive society; describes the enclosure move- 
ment in England ; and then sketches the advantages and procedure in develop- 
ing in India a new type of rural village, enlarging and consolidating holdings, 
providing for surplus population, replanning of roads, and the cost of re- 
organization. 

Organization of the village, D. Newton {Jour. Bd. Agr, ILondonJ, 26 {1919), 
No. S, pp. 241'-*254 )‘ — lu a resume of a paper read before the Agricultural Club, 
the author reviews provisions in the Land Settlement (Facilities) Bill for 
advancement of communal life in the villages, discusses critically some pro- 
posals of the Agricultural Policy Subcommittee for rural development and 
village organization, and outlines alternative proposals as to methods of pro- 
cedure and essential and desirable ' requirements. 

Function of the departmental agricultural labor bureaus, A. Dumont {Vie 
Agr, et Rurale, 9 {1919), No. 12, pp, 211, 212). — ^The purpose, constitution, re- 
sources, functions, and sources of the labor supply handled by the departmental 
agricultural labor bureau in Prance are briefly described. 

Cooperative credit operations under the Bural Credits Act, B. A. Weie {Agr, 
Gaz. Canada, 6 {1919), No, 1, pp, 46-46). — ^A report of money loaned and for 
what purpose, methods, and achievements up to November 1, 1918, of ten. 
societies in Manitoba. 

Cooperation in agriculture in Italy, A. Taeli {VEgppte Conternporaine, 10 
{1919), No. 4^i PP- S4^^'^6 ). — ^The People’s Banks of Italy, on the general plan 
of the Schulze-Delitzseh banks of Germany, and the cooperative savings banks 
of rural districts, are described in detail to show the gt'owth and importance 
of cooperation in Italy. Other societies included in the discussion as being 
evolved out of requirements of agriculturists are establishments for manu- 
facture of chemical fertilizers and societies, limited or not, for collective 
farming, buying and selling, hiring machinery, insuring live stock, etc. A 
brief summary is given of Italian legislation favoring cooperation. 

Beport of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society, Ltd. {Rfi. Irish 
Agr, Organ. Soo., 1918, pp. 115), — ^This report is based on the work of 677 
societies for the year ended March 31, 1918, the statistics appended continuing 
information previously noted (E. S. B., 39, p. 796). 

The farmer and the patent system, B. J. Pbindle {BcL Amer., SO {1899), No, 
11, pp, 162, 16S; also in 121 {1919), No, 2, pp. S6, 46 ), — ^This is an estimate of the 
benefit to the farmer of the patent system and the encouragement and pro- 
tection of invention. 

The Japanese farmers in California {Ban Franciseo: Japanese Agr, Assoo., 
[7979], pp. 32, pis. 5), — ^A collection of reprints, chiefly from San Francisco 
newspapers, and of extracts by officials of Japanese organizations giving popu- 
lar information as to agricultural achievements and war activities of Japanese 
in America. 
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Tlie woman on tlie farm, H. O. Bullock (Syracme: Syracuse Univ., 1917, pp. 
26), — bibliography of books and magazine articles in Syracuse, N. Y., li- 
braries covering the social condition of the farm woman, women as farmers, 
women on randies, and aids for farm women. 

Wealth for the woman farmer, C. Akkould {Fortune &e la Fermidre, Paris: 
Lihr. Delagrave, 1918, pp. 213, figs. 56). — ^A handbook of methods in certain 
dairying, live stock, and gardening industries. 

Eegnlations of the Secretary of Agriculture under section 5 of the United 
States Cotton Futures Act as amended March 4, 1919 ( U. /S. Dept. Agr., Off. 
Sec. Ciro, 137 (1919), pp, 26), — ^This supplements information previously noted 
(E, S. E., 85, p. 698), by giving the text of 12 regulations under section 5 of 
the act as amended March 4, 1919. 

Farmers' Market Bulletin {North Carolina Bta., Farmers’ Ifar&ef BuL, 6 
(1919), No, 27, pp. 24). — ^This contains the usual list of products which farmers 
have for sale and brief notes by W. R. Camp on Low Price Soy Beans for Soil 
Improvement, and Market Prospects; and by O. S. Jones on Pure-bred Live 
Stock for Sale. 

Monthly Crop Reporter {U. S, Dept. Agr,, Mo, Crop Rpfr., 5 {1919), No, 7, pp, 
61-72).— In this number are included the usual estimates of crop conditions 
July 1, 1919, with comparisons, estimated farm value of important products 
June 15, average prices received by producers of the United States, and range 
of prices of agricultural products at important markets, also the United States 
crop summary for July 1. Special commercial reports for July, 1919, on 
peaches and pears, and a regional apple crop report, cotton report for July, and 
a Florida and California crop report are made. Other items noted relate to 
sugar cane acreage; cotton and cottonseed prices to producers; acreage and 
production of truck crops in 1918 and 1919, United States; Sea Island and 
Egyptian cotton acreage and forecast; acreage and production, 1919, of beans, 
hops, broom com, and Kafir corn; tobacco estimates by t 5 i>es and districts; 
sugar beet acreage planted, 1919 ; and honey yields and prospects. 

Brice Oarrent-Gram Reporter Year Book 1919, E. G. Osman {Price Current^ 
Grain Eptr. Year Booh 1919, pp, 112). — ^TMs number continues information pre- 
viously noted (E, S. R., 40, p. 294) by adding statistics for the year ended 
May 1, 1919. 

.[Agricultural statistics of the United States] {U. B, Dept. Com,, Bur, For- 
eign and Dom, Com., Btatis. Abs, U, B,, 39 {1916), pp. 127-16S; 40 {1917), pp, 
129-179; U {1918), pp. 139-183) .r-DatB. previously noted (E. S. R., 86, p. 594) 
are continued for the later years. 

[Agriculture in Guatemala] {Mem, Bee, Foniento IGuatemalaJ, 1916, pp, 
4-S). — A brief report of the production of grains, live stock, and fruits in 1916 
for Guatemala and its departments or counties. 

Observations on agriculture in Hawaii, P. J. Westeb {Philippine Agr. Rev, 
{English Ed.1, 12 {1919), No. 1, pp. 8-SO, pis, 6). — ^This article describes some 
methods of cultivation, climatic and other conditions affecting agriculture, and 
the production and export trade from Hawaii of sugar cane, pineapple, coffee, 
and rubber. 

Agricultural statistics of Ireland {Dept, Agr, and Tech, histr. Ireland, Agr, 
Btatis,, 1916, pp. 111), — ^This report continues data previously noted (E. S. R., 
S8, p. 295). 

[Agriimltural industry of Holland] (Bpt, Rotterdam Chamber Com. 1918, pp. 
146-214). — In these pages of an abridged translation of a report of the Rotter- 
dam Cliamber of Commerce, for the year 1918 is given an account, with current 
and comparative .figures, of imports into Holland of merchandise, principally 
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grain and other foodstuffs and textiles; also of the home trade in vegetables 
and other agricultural products. 

Agricultural statistics of Portugal {Estatis, Ag}\ Portugal, 1916, pp. 170).-- 
Data relating to the production and stocks of the principal crops and of olive oil 
are given for the year 1916. 

Agricultural returns for the crop year 1915-16 (Dir. G&ral Estaiis., 
Uepaj'tiQao Estatis. Agr. IPof'Pugal}, Ano GoUieita 1915-16, pp. 74). — This gives 
the area sown, returns of pz'incipal crops, comparisons of the respective areas 
sown to crops, seed sowui per acre, and other comparative figures for the agri- 
culture of Portugal ; also a summary of crop statistics for foreign countries. 

Agriculture [in Algeria], Joxnaet (In Expose de la Situation Qin^rale de 
VAlgine en 1918. Algiers: Govt, 1919, pp. 392-898, 446-437)- — ^These pages re- 
port returns of a few principal crops in recent years, status of agricultural or- 
ganizations for encouragement of agriculture, and the expenditure for and ac- 
complishments in the way of colonization. 

Study of some Egyptian farms, Baeios (Oompt. Rend. Acad. Agr. France, 4 
(1918), No. 13, pp. 417-427; al)s. m Intanat. Inst. Agr. [jKome], Inteniat. Bet?, 
Bci. and Pract. Agr., 9 (1918), No. 8, pp. 982-984; Agr. Gm. Canada, 6 (1919), 
Wo. 1, p. 109)^ — The author described before the Academy of Agriculture of 
Prance, April 10, 1919, five capitalist farms in Egypt in order to point out the 
advantages of investment of French capital in colonial agricultural enterpriser 
Data are derived from official reports of stock companies, the minister of 
public works, and other official administrators of these farms. 

[Agriculture in Japan], S. Sato (Japan Year Book, 1917, pp. 522-541; 1918, 
pp. 522-541)- — Information previously noted (E. S. R., 36, p. 690) is continued 
for the later years. 

[Agricultural statistics of Australia], G. H. Knibbs (Ojf. Year Booh Aust., 
11 (1901-1917), pp. 248-409). — ^These pages continue information previously 
noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 192). 

Production [in Hew Zealand] (Statis. Dominion New Zeal., S (1917), pp, 1- 
120). — Data previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 690) are continued for 1917. 

AGEICUITTrEAL EBTJCATIOF. 

The education (Scotland) act, 1918, in relation to agriculture (Scot. Jour, 
Agr., 2 (1919), No. 1, pp. 37-41)- — ^The provisions of this act most vitally affect- 
ing agriculture are those limiting the conditions of part-time employment of 
children of school age, and those requiring boys and girls between 15 and 18 
years of age to attend continuation classes. 

The scheme makes full provision for those practically concerned with agri- 
culture to take part in its administration, either as members of education 
authorities and school management committees, or as members of the proposed 
advisory industrial commiitees. This is expected to insure that the schemes of 
instruction will meet the requirements of the various districts of the country, 
both in their scope and in the arrangement of times and seasons. 

The number of boys and girls under 18 engaged in agricultural vrork in normal 
times is estimated at one-sixth of the whole number of persons so engaged. 
The period of attendance at classes is to be not less than 320 hours. 

Eighteenth annual general report of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland, 1917-18 (Dept. Agr. mid Tech. Jnstr. Ire- 
land, Ann. Gen. Ept, IS (1917-18), pp. VI-{-250). — This is the usual annual re- 
port of the department’s administration and funds and details of operations 
during the year 1917-18, including agricultural and technical instruction. 
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Agrriciiltiiral yearbook for 1919, edited by H, M, Knuosen (Landokomm, 
Aarhog IGopenJiagenJ, 20 {1919) , pp. I46), — ^This is the annual directory of 
public institutions and associations for the advancement of Banish agriculture 
in its various branches. A list of periodicals published in Benmarh is appended. 

Georg-ia State plan for vocational education under the Smith-Hughes law, 
1918 (Ga. State Vocat. Bek {BulA 4 {1918), pp, 4 "^)- — ^This is an outline of the 
plan for vocational education in Georgia for 1918-19. It is proposed to use 50 
per cent of the funds available for training teachers for agricultural subjects, 
20 per cent for home economics subjects, and 30 per cent for trade and in- 
dustrial subjects. The length of the course for the training of white teachers 
of agriculture is four years, or 144 semester hours, and of colored teachers, 
one year. An outline is given of the 4-year agricultural course. Apprentice 
teaching of at least 12 weeks will be done in congressional district agricultural 
schools and rural county high schools or departments of agricuitiire in rural 
high schools. 

Home economics education: Organization and administration, 3, T. Eeeey 
and A. E. Hichaedson {Fed, Bd. Yocat, Ed, Bill, 28 {1919), pp, 64) » — This bulle- 
tin discusses (1) the general provisions of the vocational education act with 
reference to the distribution of funds and administrative machinery, and their 
relation to home economics education ; (2) special provisions relating to home 
economies education in all-day schools and part-time and evening schools or 
classes; (3) the training of teachers of vocational home economics under the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 

A table showing the sequence of courses and the relationship of art and 
science subjects to home economics subjects; outlines of a suggested type of 
courses for all-day classes, including a 2-year course in which half of the day, 
or 15 hours a week, is devoted to home economics subjects and the other half 
to related and nonvocational subjects; 4-year courses for 6-hour and 5-hour 
school days, respectively, in which one-half of the time is devoted to home 
economics and related art and science; a suggested course in the use and 
preparation of food for part-time classes ; a suggested course in clothing for the 
family for evening classes; and a tabular approximation of the time and dis- 
tribution of subjects in a 4-year teacher-training course in vocational home 
economics of 120 semester hours, are included. 

Home' making. — Bessons for the seventh and eighth grades in the rural 
schools of Indiana (Ind. State Dept Pub, Instr, But 31 (1918), Ser. I, pp, 14; 
J, pp, 14; A, pp. 11; L, pp, 8; J/, pp. Id; pp. 13; O, pp. 14; P, pp. 12). — ^TMs 
is a continuation of this series of monthly lessons previously noted (E, S. B., 
39, p. 49S). The subjects dealt with are Care of the Family in Health, Care 
of the Family in Sickness, Selection of Clothing, House Decoration, House 
Furnishing, Care of the House, Home Management, and How to Dive. 

Suggestive lesson plans for teaching the budget, H, 0. Goodsfeed {Madison, 
Wis^: State Dept. Pub, Imtr., 1918, pp. 11), — ^The material in this pamphlet 
comprises two lesson plans for children’s budget and personal accounts and the 
household budget and accounts, respectively, a suggestive form for household 
accounts, and a dramatic exercise for 11 girls, entitled Our Budget. The lesson 
plans ' set forth the' teacher’s aim, points to he taught, and the method of 
presentation. 

Syllabus for nature study, humaneness, elementary agriculture, and home- 
making iUniv, State W. Y, Bui &td {1918), pp. 53). —This syllabus is designed 
to .indicate 'the general scope and character of instruction to be given in nature 
study, and huihanene® in grades 1 to 6, and in agriculture and home making, 
'taught by means of Junior home projects, in grades T and 8 of 'the public schools 
' of the .'State of New 'York. 
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Supervised Itome project and club work (Ind, State Bd, Bd,, Bd. Bui, S2 
(iSiS), pp, figs, 21), — ^TMs bnlletin deals with the organization and present 
status of home project work in Indiana, which is now on a permanent basis, 
and with factors that make project work sixccessM. Notes on the work of 
Indiana club leaders are included. 

Prizes for boys^ and girls^ competitions {Agr, Ga^. Canada, 6 (1919), No, S, 
pp, 265-~^274 ), — This is a series of articles, prepared with a view to standardiz- 
ing on a basis of experience the wide variation of information and practice 
with regard to prizes offered for boys’ and girls’ agricultural competitions, The 
articles present the views of responsible officials in Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, Nevr Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and of 
various live-stock associations. 

School fairs in 1918 (Agr, Gas, Canada, 6 (1919), No, 1, pp, 60-71, figs, IS), — 
This is a series of brief reports by agricultural education officials on school fair 
activities in 1918 in the Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 

Rural community center movement (Agt\ Gas, Canada, 6 (1919), No. 9, pp, 
S09-SL5 ). — Brief statements are made of the present status of this movement 
in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Alberta. 

In Nova Scotia the traveling rural science teachers have made a beginning 
through the medium of school exhibitions, plays by the school children, debates, 
clubs, etc. The clergy are also assisting in bringing the church and the school 
together in a social way. In Quebec, where the movement began about 10 years 
ago, the factors that are believed to have played a large part in arousing an 
interest in this movement are the clergy and the county demonstrators, the 
homemakers’ club, and Macdonald College, which, in August, 1918, held a two 
weeks’ summer school for rural improvement which was attended by nearly 
70 persons, chiefly country ministers. The movement received an impetus in 
Ontario with the passing of a bill and the voting of money for the establish- 
ment of community hails and athletic fields in rural districts. The text of the 
regulations passed under this act are given, also an outline of a course of lec- 
tures on rural conditions and problems offered by the University of Toronto 
in its department of social science. The movement in Manitoba is under the 
direction of the Social Service Council, a federation representing 24 provincial 
bodies. Its activities are indicated by the following five standing committees, 
viz, the public forum, better business, young people, public health, and recrea- 
tion. Community hails are briefly discussed as valuable assets of the move- 
ment in Alberta. 

mSCEILflJIEOTIS. 

Thirty-second. Annual Report of Nebraska Station, 1918 (Nehraslca Bia. 
Bpt, 1918, pp. 44 )- — This contains the organization list, a report of the work of 
the year, a report of tiie extension service of the college of agriculture, and a 
flnancial statement for the fiscal year ended June SO, 1918. The experimental 
work reported is for the most part abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Monthly bulletin of the Western Washington Substation (Washington 
Sta., West. Wash, Sta, Mo, Bui, 7 (1919), No. 4t PP- SS-64, fig, 1 ), — ^This number 
contains brief articles on the following subjects : Sheep for Farm Flocks, and 
Control of Canadian Thistles, both by W. A. Linkiater ; Summer Garden Prac- 
tices, and Summer Pruning, both by J. L. Stahl ; Summer t?. Winter Feeding of 
Poultry, by Mr. and Mrs. G, R. Shoup ; and Some Common Fruit Diseases, by 
A. Frank. 



NOTES 


California University* — A. group of 96 soldiers of tlie Australian Expedition- 
ary Forces lias been enrolled by tbeir Government at tbe Farm School at 
Davis for agricultural training, with special emphasis on irrigation as ap- 
plied to intensive agriculture. About 70 per cent of these men have requested 
a twelve months' course of training and the remainder, a six months* course. 
They were chosen from about 1,000 applicants and 37 already owned their own 
farms, while the remainder have agreed to purchase lands in irrigated dis- 
tricts. 

The university student enrollment now nnmbers nearly 9,000, necessitating 
60 appointments to the faculty. Among these are A. H. Hoffman as assistant 
professor of agricultural engineering, Thomas Batchelder and A. M. Burton as 
instructors in animal husbandry and agricultural extension, respectively ; and 
Miss Mary Van Camp as assistant in agricultural extension. C. B. Lipman, 
professor of soil chemistry and bacteriology, W. F. Gericke, assistant professor 
of soil chemistry, and A. M. Hendrickson, assistant professor of pomology, 
have been granted leaves of absence. 

Connecticut State Station. — 0. B. Morison, assistant In chemistry, has re- 
signed to accept a position with the American Institute of Baking. 

Georgia Station.— Dr. B. B. Higgins has returned from overseas service and 
resumed his duties as botanist and plant pathologist October 1. T. S. Buie has 
been appointed assistant agronomist, beginning December 1. 

Purdue University and Station.— The largest freshman class in the history 
of the university is reported. The School of Agriculture has the largest enroll- 
ment of any of the schools in the university. 

H, E. Allen has resigned to accept a position with the American Hereford 
Cattle Breeders* Association, and has been succeeded as assistant professor of 
animal husbandry by B. E. Pontius of the Massachusetts College. P. S. Lucas, 
assistant professor of dairy manufactures at the Oregon College has been ap- 
pointed a^ociate professor of dairy husbandry and assistant professor of dairy- 
ing, and E. H. Leiendecker, assistant in dairying. W. 0. Mills has resigned as 
assistant in dairy extension work to engage in farming. 

W. B. Crooks, in charge of boys* and girls’ calf club work, has been appointed 
assistant professor of animal husbandry to take charge of horse work, ' The 
new horse barn is nearing completion and it is planned to enlarge the pure-bred 
stud considerably. 

Other recent appointments include J. B. Kendrick, George B. Newman, K. J. 
Plaster, and W. W. Radspinner as assistants, respectively, in vegetable path- 
ology, entomology, extension work, and pomology; Thomas Jahne and E, E. 
Mulvey as assistants in soils ; C. C. Barkdell, L. H. Grudden, and A. S. Eldredge 
as deputy inspectors In the office of the State chemist ; and E. 0. Eowe and 
William F. EIcketts as inspectors in the creamery license division. 

Iowa College. — F. B, Paddock, State entomologist of Texas, has accepted' a 
position as State apiarist of Iowa and associate professor of zoology and ento- 
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mology in tlie college, vice F. Erie Miller, resigned to assume cliarge of apicnl- 
tural work in the Ontario College July 1. 

Kansas College and Station. — ^Tlie entering class numbered nearly 900, a 
mucli larger number than in any previous year. The total enrollmeiit, Including' 
short courses, is expected to reach at least 3,500, breaking all previous records. 

The new swdne building, for which the legislature appropriated $10,000, has 
been completed. The building is of the monitor type, 132 ft. long and 32 ft. 
mde, with a two-story center section 32 ft. wide and 40 ft. long. It contains 
pens for 45 brood sows, a hei'dsman’s room, an office, ample storage space for 
feed, scales, a shower bath, and other modern features. A portion of the floor 
space is provided with facilities for conducting investigations on various types 
of floors. 

In cooperation with the State Crop Improvement Association the department 
of agronomy has completed an inspection of 25,000 acres of Kanred wheat, 
grown by 572 members of the association. This is a part of the campaign to 
encourage the substitution of Kanred for other varieties in the hard wheat 
belt. The results of the inspection have been published by the association for 
the benefit of farmers wishing to buy the wheat for seed. About 50,000 acres 
of the new variety were grown in the State this year. 

George S. Knapp has resigned as superintendent of the Garden City sub- 
station to become State irrigation commissioner, and has been succeeded by 
F. A. Wagner of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Plans are being made for material extensions in the irrigation in- 
vestigations at Garden City following an appropriation from the last legislature 
for new electrical pumping equipment. 

Dr. Theodore Macklin, professor of agricultural economics, has resigned tO’ 
become associate professor of agricultural economics at the University of Wis- 
consin. Dr. R. K. Nabours, professor of zoology, is making an extended study 
of Karakul sheep in Asia. 

Herbert F. Roberts, head of the department of botany, has resigned to accept 
an appointment in the department of botany of the University of Manitoba. 
A department of botany and plant pathology has been established in charge of 
L. E. Melehers. Other appointments include Dr, William B. Muldoon, associate 
professor of comparative medicine in the New York State Veterinary College, as 
associate professor of comparative medicine; Dr. H. F. Lienhardt as assistant 
professor of pathology ; F. L. Thomsen as assistant professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics ; Dr. D. Jean Bogert as head of the department of food ; Miss Hildegarde 
Kneeland as professor of household economics ; Miss Martha E. Pittman as assist- 
ant professor of the department of food economics and nutrition; Miss Clara 
Higgins as research assistant in poultry husbandry ; Dr. P. G. Gates as assistant 
professor of botany; F. L. Hisaw, jr., as assistant professor of zoology and 
mammologist ; B. G. Zimmerman as instructor in animal husbandry ; Herschel 
Scott as instructor in agronomy; C. F. Huffman as assistant in dairy hus- 
bandry; and Charles H. Kitselman as assistant in animal abortion investiga- 
tions. F. B. Colburn, photographer at the Iowa College, has been appointed 
head of the newly anthorized department of illustrations, which will include 
the photographic and illustrative work of the college and station. 

Kentucky University and Station. — ^The new Judging pavilion, seating 600' 
people and with two additional classrooms, is nearing completion. 

Misses Elizabeth H. and Marguerite J. Perry have resigned as seed analysts,. 
Recent appointments include the following : Dr. W. D. Valleau, research assist- 
ant at the Minnesota Station, as plant , pathologist ; J. B. Kelley of the Iowa 
College as professor of agricultural engineering ; G. W. Forster as instructor in. 
farm management and agricultural economics; Dr. A. J. Steinei’ as assistant 
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veterinarian; J. B. Dawson as extension dairy specialist; E. M. Prewitt as 
assistant extension dairy specialist; Miss Marietta Eichelberger as instructor 
in nutrition ; Miss Mabelle Cornell as instructor in textiles and clotliing ; Miss 
Marie Boterf as instructor in practice teaching in home economics; Miss Ger- 
trude M* McOheyne of the Utah College, in charge of home demonstration 
agents ; and Miss Dora Sonnenday, as extension specialist in cooking. 

liouisiana University and Stations. — Dean and Director W. R. Dodson has 
tended his resignation after twenty-five years’ service, eifective January 1, 1920. 
E. C. Freeland, assistant research chemist, and X H. Jolly, assistant chemist, 
have resigned to accept commercial positions with sugar factories in British 
Guiana and Havana, Cuba, respectively. Dr. P, Y. Emerson, geologist for the 
station and in charge of soil survey work for the station, died October 11. B. 
A. Meier, a 1919 graduate of the university, has been appointed farm manager 
for the State Station at Baton Rouge. 

Massachusetts College and Station. — John D. Willard, in charge of the 
extension work in marketing, has been appointed director of the extension 
service, beginning about January 1, 1920. 

Mrs. Maria E. Pernald, collaborator in entomological work with her husband, 
Dr. C. H, Pernald, and author of A Catalog of the Coccidse of the World, died 
October 6 at the age of eighty years. 

Mississippi College. — Daniel Scoates, professor of rural engineering, has been 
appointed professor of agricultural engineering at the Texas College vice R. A. 
Andree, resigned, and has entered upon his duties. 

Missouri University and Station. — ^Theodore Sexaiier has been appointed pro- 
fessor of agricultural education. Other appointments include, as instructors, 
Mack M. Jones in agricultural engineering, Ray E. Miller and Donald W. Chit- 
tenden in animal husbandry, Percy Werner, jr., in dairy husbandry, and George 
W. Hervey in poultry husbandry ; and as assistant, Charles W. Turner in dairy 
husbandry. Ralph Loomis has been appointed specialist in rural marketing; 
Ralph L. Mason, extension Instructor in poultry husbandry ; and Mark H. 
Kenny,' extension assistant professor of dairy husbandry. The resignation is 
noted of W. B. Combs, assistant professor of dairy husbandry. 

Kebrasha University and Station. — ^Miss' Alice Loomis, head of the depart- 
ment of home economics, has resigned to become director of home economics 
work for the Nebraska Board of Vocational Education, beginning September 1, 
and' has been succeeded by IMiss Margaret Fedde. J. W. Hendrickson has 
been appointed assistant professor of dairy husbandry and assistant dairy 
husbandman, vice W. B. Nevens, who resigned September 1 to take up post 
graduate work in the University of Illinois. 

Other appointments include C. K. Shedd of the Iowa College and Station 
as professor of agricultural engineering and in charge of tractor testing for 
the State; C. C. Wiggans, research horticulturist of the Delaware Station, as 
associate professor of horticulture; William H. Savin as assistant professor of 
animal husbandry and assistant animal husbandman ; and J. G. Russel as as- 
sistant professor of agronomy. 

Kew Jersey Collie and Stations. — J. M. Hunter has resigned as professor 
of animal husbandry and animal husbandman to become manager of a large 
cattle farm in the State. L. E. Hazen resigned September 1 ,to become pro- 
fessor of farm engineering in the Oklahoma College. Robert Poultney has re- 
s!gn«i as assts'tant extension specialist in dairying. Robert B, Armstrong has 
been appointed assistant professor of horticulture and assistant pomologist; 
M. S. Klink assistant professor of .rural engineering,; Charles B. Gentry as- 
sistant professor of agrioulturai education,; and 'George W. ' Martin' assistant 
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professor of botany. Artbur Xi. Prince has been appointed assistant chemist 
vice H, C. McLean, resigned; Kobert P. Poole research assistant in plant 
pathology; and Lindley G. Cook assistant to the director. P. G. Helyar, di- 
rector of short courses, has also been appointed professor of animal husbandry 
and animal husbandman. 

Hew Hampshire College and Station. — ^Dr. H. E. Kray bill, assistant physi- 
ologist of the Division of Horticulture and Pomology of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, has been appointed professor of agricultural chemistry and head 
of the chemistry department of the station. 

Cornell University and Station. — ^The College of Agriculture announces that 
it wEl award a limited number of free tuition scholarships to students from the 
devastated regions of Prance and Belgium. Holders of these scholarships may 
enter at any time before the close of the academic year 1922-23. 

The department of rnral economy has recently added several works of refer- 
ence in economic history, particularly in the grain and provision trades. These 
include complete sets of a number of periodical price lists for over fifty years. 
These acquisitions and other promised gifts, when added to the material al- 
ready in the university library, are expected to place the university in pos- 
session of an unusual amount of fundamental material for the study of eco- 
nomic history, prices, and the marketing of the great agricultural staples of 
the country. 

At the New York State Pair, held at Syracuse, September 8 to 13, the College 
of Agriculture, as part- of its work in rural social organization, presented 
several one-act plays in a “little country theater”, to demonstrate the value 
of rural dramatics as a form of recreation to bring countryside communities 
together. It was also the aim to show how easily the plays could be presented. 

Clark L, Thayer, instructor in floriculture, resigned October 1 to become 
associate professor of floriculture at the Massachusetts College. E. L. Worthen 
has been appointed extension professor of soil technology for the year 1919-20 
vice E. O. Fippen, who has received a year’s leave of absence. 

Horth Dakota College. — ^Lieut. Horace A. Holaday of the Sanitary Coi*ps, 
nutrition officer at Newi}ort News, Ya., and formerly professor of chemistry at 
the University of Idaho, has been appointed professor of physiological chemistry 
and head of the division of foods and physiological chemistry. 

Ohio State University. — Clark S. Wheeler has resigned as director of the 
agricultural extension service, effective November 1, to engage in commercial 
work. 

Oklahoma College. — ^W. T. Magee has been appointed associate professor of 
animal husbandry. 

Pennsylvania College and Station. — Decent resignations include B. L. 
Worthen, associate professor of agronomy; George S. Bulkley, assistant pro- 
fessor of dairy husbandry ; Dr. J. P. Olney, station bacteriologist ; instructors 
W. W. Wood in agricultural extension, A. P. Yeager in pomology, and L. E. 
Yocum in botany; and assistants B. Y. Bearer, agricultural education, G. G. 
Ferrari in agricultural chemistry, P. W. Knipe in farm mechanics, H. C. Yerger, 
jr., in dairy manufactures, and G. W. McDonald in animal husbandry. W. G. 
Edwards, J. W. Miller, Fred Hultz, and A. L. Beam have returned from military 
service. Among the new appointments are the following: As assistant pro- 
fessors, Walter B. Nissley in vegetable gardening extension and E. E. Welch In 
dairy husbandry extension; as instructors, G. M. Poulkrod in farm mechanics, 
John R. Eyer in economic entomology, Martin H. Knutsen in bacteriology, B. 
Thomas Ziegler in poultry husbandry, Harold B. Pierce in chemical agricul- 
ture, P. B. Lincoln in pomology, J. Stanley Oobb in agronomy, Lloyd W. Steel- 
man in poultry husbandry extension, and J. Stanley Owens in agronomy ex- 
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teBsion ; and as assistants, Carl G. Degen in agronomy, Miss Esther S, Miser 
in cliemicai agriculture, Bussell M. Love in dairy husbandry extension, D. H. 
Stewart in agTiciiItnral extension, and Ellis M. Christen in animal husbandry. 

Tennessee University, — L. R. Hesler, assistant professor of plant pathology 
at Cornell University, has been appointed professor and head of the depart- 
nient of botany. 

Texas College and Station. — W. Luker has been appointed superintendent 
of the feeding and breeding substation vice J. W. Jennings, resigned to en- 
gage in farming. Ross M. Sherwood has been appointed ponitryman vice 
W. L. Mayer, resigned to engage in teaching, and J. B. McNulty has been ap- 
pointed dairyman, beginning September 1; R. G. Brewer has been appointed 
assistant animal husbandman in sheep and goat investigations vice C. M. 
Hubbard, resigned to accept an appointment with the Washington College. 
Dr. M. 0, Tanquary, associate professor of entomology and assistant in staple 
crop investigations at the Kansas College and Station, has been appointed 
chief of the division of entomology and State entomologist, beginning January 
31, 1920, vice F. B. Paddock, ’whose appointment in the Iowa 'College and Sta- 
tion is noted on page 496. P. Y. Ewing, animal husbandman in charge of swine 
investigations, W. E. Jackson, assistant entomologist, and Wellington T. Brink, 
executive assistant in charge of library and publication, have resigned to go 
into commercial work, effective September 80, December 1, and August 21, 
respectively. 

Utah College and Station . — A new live-stock building has recently been com- 
pleted at a cost of approximately $90,000, which \Yill house the college and 
station depiartnients of animal husbandry, dairy husbandry, poultry husbandry, 
range management, and veterinary science. The basement of the building 
will contain a modern commercial dairy. 

B, L. Richards, Ph. D., has been appointed associate professor of botany, 

Vermont University and Station. — Recent appointments include A. H. Gilbert 
as assistant professor of plant pathology and assistant pathologist in the 
station, and J. A. Newlander as instructor in animal husbandry. , 

Virginia Track -Station. — G. S, Watts resigned July 15 to become assistant 
horticulturist at the Massachusetts College and was succeeded August 15 by 
Floyd H. Keister. 

Washington Station. — Two barns and a i20-toii tile silo are to be built at the 
Western Washington Substation at Puyallup at an. estimated cost of $24,000. 
A tract of 60 acres of nearby land has recently been purchased. It is planned 
to improve the dairy herd, retaining the best of the Jerseys on hand and adding 
a group of Hoisteln-Priesians. 

West Virginia University. — ^Dr. John L. Sheldon, in charge of work in 
botany and bacteriology the last 16 years, has resigned, 

Philippine College of Agriculture. — ^The College of Veterinary Science has 
been transferred to Los Banos. This brings it in contact with the remaining 
work of the institution. A new entomology and plant pathology building has 
been completed. 
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AGEICULTUEAL CHEMISTEY— AGEOTECHIY. 

Agricultural cliemistry, E. Gain {Chimie Agncole. Paris: Lihr. J. B. Bail- 
Hire, 1918f 2. ed., pp, 510, figs. 1S7). — Owing to the advances made in agricultural 
chemistry since the first edition of this volume 23 years ago, the work has been 
entirely rewritten following the lines of the course in agricultural chemistry 
given by the author at the University of Nancy. The subject matter is treated 
under the five general headings of elements of general agronomy, physiology of 
the nutrition of plants, study of the soil and of the atmosphere considered from 
the point of view of the complex phenomena which control the nutrition of the 
plant and the fertility of the soil, fertilization of the soil, and the chemical 
composition of agricultural products. 

Industrial and agricultural chemistry in British G-uiana; with a review of 
the work of Professor J. B, Harrison, C. A. Beowne (Jour. Indus, mid Engm. 
Cliem., 11 (1919), No. 9, pp. ^4^881, figs. 5). — The author describes a few 
phases of agricultural and industrial chemistry in British Guiana as observed 
during a recent visit to the British Colonies of tropical America. The indus- 
tries discussed are the sugar industry with the sugar by-products, alcoholic 
spirits and molascuit, gold, balata, the congealed latex of the true Mimusops 
halata used as a substitute for gutta percha, and bauxite. The article also in- 
cludes a d^cription of the researches upon tropical soils conducted by J. B. 
Harrison, head of the governmental Department of Science and Agriculture of 
British Guiana, and an account of the government laboratory in Georgetown. 

Bulletin from the analytical food laboratories in Surinam, J, Sack (Kenr- 
ingsdienst EePen Drinkwaren Suriname, Bui. E (1919), pp. 21). — ^This bulletin 
contains the results of analyses of various seeds for their fat and moisture con- 
tent, together with the more important constants of the oils extracted from the 
seeds with carbon tetrachlorid. The seeds selected include many which accord- 
ing to the author have never been analyzed before. 

International catalogue of scientific literature* !>. — Chemistry (Iwtemut. 
Cat Bci. Lit., H (1919), pp. ¥111+761). — The fourteenth annual issue of this 
catalogue (B. S. E., 37, p. 501) contains material receivedl between September, 
1014, and' May, 1916. 

The volatile oils, E. Gudemeisteb and P. Hoffmann (Die AtThensehen Ole. 
Leipsic: BcMmmel d Co., 1916, ml. 3, 2. ed., pp. XVIII +836, pU. 3, figs. 52 )'. — 
This is the second edition, edited by E. Gildemeister, of the tliirc! volume of this 
work, the second volume of which has been previously noted (E. S. E., 30, 
SIO). , 
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American tomato seed oil, G. S. Jamieson and H. S. Bailey (Joun Indus » 
and Engin. Cliem., 11 (1919), No, 9, pp, 85<1-8S2), — TMs investigation, reported 
from tlie Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, includes an 
estensive study to determine whether arachidic acid is present in tomato seed 
oil and determinations of the analytical constants of the oil. 

Although the lienard test indicated the presence of a considerable amount of 
arachidic acid in tomato seed oil, attempts to isolate the acid by various methods 
resulted in a very small yield, the largest amount being obtained by fractional 
distillation under diminished pressure of the methyl esters of the solid fatty 
acids obtained from the oil by the lead salt-ether method. The yield of acid 
melting at 77^ C. indicated that the oil contained about 0.4 per cent of arachidic 
acid. The conclusion is drawn that the Benard test when applied to unir^mfliar 
oils can not be relied upon to indicate the quantity of arachidic acid present. 

A table is given of the physical and chemical constants of nine authentic 
samples of American tomato seed oil. 

Contribution to the study of the ash-constituents of plants, L. and D. 
Leeous (Ann. Chim, AnalyL, 2, ser,, 1 (1919), No, 7, pp, 2 ( y 7 ~ 209 }, — ^A table is 
given of the ash-constituents of certain roots and tubercles, including those of 
the potato, comfrey, dahlia, burdock, field thistle, gentian, carrot, turnip, water 
lily, nettle, and fern. 

The composition of the ash of crab grass (Digitaria sanguinalis) as af- 
fected by the soil in which it is grown, G. D. Bitckneu (Jour, Amer, Cliem, 
Bog., 41 (1919), No, 9, pp, 1S84- 1385). — ^Analyses made at the Kentucky Experi- 
ment Station of sami 3 les of crab grass (Digitaria sangumalis) grown in garden 
soil and in a limestone roadway are reported. 

The sample grown in the limestone roadway contained approximately 16 per 
cent less ash, 18.8 per cent less K 2 O, 22.7 per cent more P 2 O 5 , 44 per cent more 
CaO, and 27.6 per cent morf MgO than the samples grown in garden soil. The 
jiereentage of silica was approximately the same in the two samples. 

“ The outstanding feature in connection with the growth of these two samples 
of crab grass is that the absorption and retention of these different amounts of 
calcium, magnesium, phosphoras, and potassium cause no observable difference 
in their external appearance.” 

Physical and chemical properties of liquid hydrocyanic acid, G. P. Geay 
and E. R. Hxjlbrit (Oalifornia Sta. BuL 308 (1919), pp. 408-428) , — The use of 
hydrocyanic acid gas in eitnis fumigation led to the study of the physical and 
chemical properties of the liquid here reported. 

** Two test runs of the liquefying plant were made in order to establish a basis 
of settlement between plant and fumigator. The liquid hydrocyanic acid 
recovered in the first test run was 80.1 per cent of the greatest possible yield; 
in the second, 76,3 per cent; an average of 78.2 per cent. The average purity 
of the liquid obtained in the first run was 97.57 per cent ; in the second, 94.27 
per cent. The average purity of the liquid delivered during the past fumigating 
sea»n was above 95 per cent absolute hydrocyanic acid. Material of 95 per 
cent or greater purity is considered of a satisfactory grade. As the plant was 
'Operated last ^ season, the following is believed to be a fair return per case of 
200 lbs. of sodium eyanid: (1) A minimum of 85 lbs. of absolute hydrocyanic 
acid; or (2) a minimum of 90 lbs. of liquid testing not less than 95 x>er cent 
purity/*' "''Ah'' 'appended table prepared by the authors shows the weights and 
a>rr«pohding volumes of various grades of commercial liquid and the quantities 
thereof ^rroponding’' to various percentages of the maximum yield. 

vyt- was' foand'' ''that 'thh: acid iS' miscible with water in all proportions and will 
' upon standing. Hydrocyanic acid evaporates more rapidly than 

Waler'"‘'ft^ 0 m dilute mixtures of the two. Complete data have been obtained on 
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the specific gravity of commercial liquid hydrocyanic acid testing from 70 per 
cent to 100 per cent purity and upon the extent of variation of hydrometer 
retidings as affected by temperature, and these figures are given in the form of 
reference tables, by means of which it is possible to determine the quality of a 
liquid in a moment’s time by the use of a hydrometer graduated either in specific 
gravity or Baiime degrees. These data have made possible the construction of 
a cyanometer, a hydrometer graduated directly in percentages of hydrocyanic 
acid and provided with a simple table of temperature corrections. 

‘‘A method of analj^sis has been selected and shown to give concordant results 
■WitMn 0.2 per cent. The development of any color, usually yellow, or an odor 
of ammonia may be taken as a warning of incipient decomposition of the liquid. 
Factors and materials favoring decomposition are water in excess of 5 per cent ; 
high temperatures; residue from a decomposed liquid; all alkalis, nitric acid, 
sodium eyaiiid ; soap ; or contact with lead, commercial tin, impure zinc, solder, 
cast-iron, or steel. The following metals were found to be highly resistant to 
the acid, somewhat in the order named : Aluminum, block tin, pure zinc, brass, 
nickel, silver, and copper. Aluminum is the most promising material for the 
construction of delivery drums. Brass fittings are permissible.” 

An adiabatic bomb calorimeter, E. B. Holuand, J. 0. Heed, and T. P. Buck- 
ley (Cliem, and Metallurg, Engin,, 21 {1919), No, 4^ pp. 190, 191, fig. 1). — ^The 
authors describe certain improvements introduced at the Massachusetts Experi- 
ment Station in the construction, thermometers, and lens of an adiabatic bomb 
calorimeter of the Berthelot-Mahler-Kroeeker type. A diagram is given of the 
calorimeter as modified. 

Electrical apparatus for use in electrometric titration, H. S. Roberts (Jour, 
Amer. Chem. Soe., 41 (1919), No. 9, pp. 1358-1862, figs. 2). — The author points 
out that the choice of apparatus for use in electrometric titration is very differ- 
ent from that of potentiometric apparatus for other purposes owing to the fact 
that the interest lies in relative rather than absolute values of the electro- 
motive force developed during the titration, that the electromotive force fre- 
quently changes sign, and that the apparatus must often be used in an atmos- 
phere charged with acid fumes. 

Two simplified potentiometers for use in electrometric titration are described 
and illustrated, and suitable forms of galvanometers are mentioned. 

Indicator test papers, I, M. Kolthoff (Pharm. WeeJcOl, 56 (1919), No. 7, pp. 
175-187; abs. in Chem. Ahs., IS (1919), No. 15, p. 1689). — ^A study is reported of 
the influence upon indicator papers of various factors such as the kind of paper 
employed and its preliminary treatment with various reagents, the concentra- 
tion of the solution used, the manner of testing, and the nature of the solution. 
This is followed by a discussion of the possible uses of indicator papers, the 
conclusion being drawn that their chief value is In qualitative analysis within 
definite limits of H-ion concentration. 

A table Is included of relative sensitivities of various indicator papers. 

A rapid hydrogen electrode method for determination of hydrogen-ion con- 
centrations in bacterial cultures or in other turbid or colored solutions, 
H. B1 Jones (Jour. Infect. Diseases, 25 (1919), No. S, pp. 262-268, figs. 2), — 
A simple form of hydrogen electrode apparatus is described which is said to 
allow rapid saturation with hydrogen gas and to be accurate to at least- 0.01 
pH. A technique combining the indicator and gas-chain method is outlined for 
use when large numbers of determinations are to he made, as in bacterial cul- 
tures. This consists of taking a portion (2 cc.) of each solution to he tested, 
diluting with 4 cc. of distilled water, and after arranging the tubes in groups 
with reference to their degree of turbidity, placing each group in separate rows 
in test tube racks. Equal amounts of some indicator with a range of color 
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change adapted to the probable acidities of the solution are placed In each tube 
and shaken. The tabes are then collected in subgroups of similar colors, and 
one specimen of each subgroup is tested with the hydrogen electrode to deter- 
mine the H-ioii concentration of the entire subgroup. 

A sensitive reaction of manganese salts, H, Cakon and D. Raquet {Ami, 
CMm. Analyt,, 2, ser., 1 {1919), No. 6, p. I’llf ). — ^The authors state that man- 
ganese salts in slightly acid solution react in the cold with an excess of an 
alkaline oxalate and certain oxidizing agents (bichromates, hypochlorites, and 
sodium peroxid) to form an alkaline manganic oxalate of a deep red color. 
Potassium oxalate, acetic acid, and potassium hypochlorite are recommgnatd 
as furnishing the most sensitive reaction, it being possible to detect manganese 
in a 1:200,000 solution. 

Iron in quantity is said to mask the color reaction, while zinc does not inter- 
fere with the reaction provided sufficient oxalate is used to dissolve the pre- 
cipitate of zinc oxalate formed and enough acetic acid is added subsequently 
to acidify the solution. 

The reaction, while less sensitive than those based on the transformation 
of manganese into permanganic acid by lead dioxid, persulphates, or bismuth 
peroxid, has the advantage of not being interfered with by chlorids. 

Specific colored reaction of oxalates, H. Gabon and D. Raqctst (Aa?i. CMm, 
Analyt.j 2. ser., 1 {1919), No. 7, p. 205). — ^The reaction noted above is said to be 
equally applicable as a test for oxalic acid and oxalates in amounts as small 
as 0.01 gm. In the ease of free oxalic acid or a solution having quite a strong 
mineral acidity, sodium acetate should be used in place of acetic acid. 
Insoluble oxalates should be boiled for a few minutes with a solution of an 
alkaline carbonate, and the test made with the cold filtered liquid acidified 
with acetic acid. Phosphoric, hydrofluoric acid, etc., are said not to interfere 
with the reaction. 

lodometric studies, I. M. Kolthoff (PTiarm. Weehhl., 56 {1919), Nos. IS, pp, 
H, PP. pp. 460-465; 16, pp. 514-524; 18, pp. 572-585; 19, 

pp. 621-634 ; 20, pp. 644-657, flffs. 2; nhs. in Chem. Abs., IS (1919), Nos. IS, pp, 
lJfS4, 1485; 14, pp. 1569, 1570). — ^These numbers report, respectively, a series of 
quantitative iodometric studies under the following headings : I, Introduction ; 
II, the starch iodid reaction ; III, the iodometric bromate detei’minatioii ; lY, the 
iodometric determination of chloric acid; Y, the iodometric determination of 
chromic acid (mth E. H. Yogelenzang) ; YI, the reaction of thiosulphate with 
iodin; YII, the reaction between arsenic trioxid and iodin; and YIII, stand- 
ardization of sodium thiosulphate solutions. 

The determination of nitrogen by the Kjeldahl process, A. Yiluers and A. 
MoBEAU-TAimN {Afin. CMm. Analyt., 2. ser., 1 {1919), No. 6, pp. 183-185). — ^The 
authors recommend the use of both potassium sulphate and mercury in the 
digestion process, the sulphate being added at the beginning and the mercury 
(1 gm.) after the solution has become nearly colorless. The solution is heated 
gently for 15 minutes or more after the addition of the mercury, and is then 
distilled into dilute hydrochloric acid, and the distillate evaporated to dryness. 
The nitrogen is calculated by a gravimetric determination of the ammonium 
cbiorid formed, or by a volumetric determination with a standardized solution 
of silver nitrate using potassium chromate as indicator. 

. .Notes .on potash determination, L. G. L. Sitoerwam) {Arch. Suikerin^m, 
NeMtMfiM. (1919), No. 9, pp. 465-438; ahs. in Gkem.^A'Os., IS (1919), 

No.JS, .-“A' modified method for determining potash by precipitation as 

iHJta^siuKi ,pia,tinie, chlorid and reduction to metallic platinuin.is described in 
' sodium formate 'is used asYhe' reducing agent 
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The estimation of sulphates in a concentrated electrolyte and the determi- 
nation of sulphur in foods, Y. K. Keieble and A. W. Mangum {Jour, Amer, 
Clieni. Soc,, (1919), No. 9, pp, 1S17-‘1328). — As the outcome of a study of the 
oxidation of food by sodium peroxid and the precipitation of sulphates as barium 
sulphate in solutions containing large amounts of sodium chlorid, a modified 
method is described which is considered by the authors to be a decided improve- 
ment both in the oxidation process and in the final estimation of sulphates in 
materials such as food samples in which the sulphur content is low. 

Danger of the samples either exploding or taking fire during the oxidation is 
avoided by mixing a suitable quantity of sodium carbonate wfith the second 
addition of sodium peroxid in the fusion, and subsequently heating just one 
side of the nickel crucible in order to start the oxidation locally and keep the 
rest of the mixture in the crucible relatively cool. 

The technique of the precipitation of the sulphates as barium sulphate is as 
follows : The solution of the oxidized material from 2 or 3 gm. of the original 
sample is neutralized with concentrated hydrochloric acid, brought to a volume 
of 350 cc. and heated to boiling on a hot plate. It is then removed from the 
hot plate and the barium sulphate precipitated by adding slowly with a dropper 
10 cc. of a 10 per cent barium chlorid solution. After standing for 48 hours 
the mixture is evaporated to dryness on a hot plate, the precipitate dissolved 
in a little water, and from 1 to 2 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric acid added. 
After standing for 18 hours longer, the precipitate is collected in a Gooch cru- 
cible, washed, dried, and ignited to constant weight. 

It is stated that the results obtained by this method will be high, and should 
be corrected by a comparison of the amount of barium sulphate obtained by 
making a determination on a solution of sodium or potassium sulphate of such 
strength that the amount taken should give about the same amount of barium 
sulphate as obtained from the food. 

The determination of lactose and of albuminoids in autoclaved milk and 
in milk preserved by the addition of potassium dichromate, P. Defeance (Ann. 
Falsif,, 12 (1919), No, 125-126, pp, 78, 79), — The author refers to the conclusions 
of Porcher and Bonis previously noted (E. B. R., 40, p. 613) that the polari- 
metric determination of lactose in milk preserved with sodium bicarbonate is 
unreliable, and states that he has arrived at the same conclusion in testing 
milk preserved with potassium dichromate. In his opinion, however, the change 
in rotatory power should be attributed to alterations in the casein rather than 
in the lactose. 

On the estimation of sugar in blood, H. IMaclean (Bioeliem, Jour., IS (1919), 
No, 2, pp. 1S5-147, figs. 2). — A method for the estimation of sugar in the blood is 
described which is essentially a modification of a method previously introduced 
by the author.^ 

The principle of the method consists in separating the proteins by heat coagu- 
lation in an acid saline solution and subsequently precipitating any remaining 
traces of protein by the use of dialyzed iron. The sugar in an aliquot part of 
the protein-free filtrate is estimated by boiling the liquid with an alkaline cop- 
per solution containing potassium lodate and iodid and treating the solution 
containing the reduced cuprous oxid in suspension with a slight excess of hydro- 
chloric acid. This interacts with the potassium iodate and iodid, liberating 
iodin equivalent to the amount of potassium iodate in the solution. The cuprous 
oxid is changed to cuprous chlorid which immediately reacts with the free 
iodin. The amount of sugar is calculated by a determination of the iodin used. 


" Jonr. PhysioL, 50 (1916), No. 3, pp, 188-182. 
144402*’— 19 2 
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For blood sugar tleteruiinatious the method is said to be applicable to 1 cc. 
or smaller amounts. Detailed instructious are given for the preparation of the 
various solutions required and for the technique of the procedure when 1 cc. 
and 0.2 cc. of blood, respectively, is used. 

The picric acid method for the estimation of sugar in blood and a compari- 
son of this method with that of Maclean, O. L. V. De Wesselow (BiocJiem, 
Jom\, IS (1919), A’o. 2, pp. U8~152, fig, I).— A. comparison of the method of 
Maclean noted above and the iiicric acid method of Benedict (E. S. R., 39, p. 112) 
is reported. 

The Benedict method wa.s found to give results from 30 to 50 per cent in 
excess of those obtained by the Maclean method. 

“The high results appear to be chiefly due to the presence of an interfering 
substance, or substances mainly concentrated in the corpuscles but present to 
some extent in the plasma also ; this substance reacts with the picric solution 
at an early stage of the heating. Creatinin probably plays a large part in this 
reaction. On account of the influence of this interfering factor the accurate 
estimation of sugar in whole blood by the picric acid method as described by 
Benedict is impossible.” 

Notes on the determination of water solubles in leather, R. W. Feey and 
I. D. ClaeivE (Jo^^r. Amer. Leather Cheni, Atisoc., i4 {1919) ^ Ao. 9, pp. 4S8- 
499). — Data obtained at the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, are presented indicating the influence of various factors on the determi- 
nation of water solubles in leather, and the recommendation is made that the 
Official Method should be revised and standardized. 

The industries of the farm, A. Laebaleteieb (Les Industries de la Ferme. 
Paris: Libn Larousse, 2. ed., pp. 216, figs. 160). — ^The industries treated in this 
volume are milling, baking, starch, sugar, wine, cider, beef, distilled beverages, 
vinegar, oils, milk, butter, cheese, and preserves. 

Methods of preservation of fruits and vegetables, A. Manaeesi {Metodi di 
Conservmione dei Frutti e Degli Ortaggi. Casale Monferrato, Italy: Mares- 
caleM Bros., 1915, pp, XVII-\-555). — ^This volume contains general directions for 
the preservation of fruits and vegetables by inert substances, cold, desiccation, 
antiseptics, and heat, Si>ecial directions are given for certain products under 
each class, and a bibliography is included for each section. 

Truit preserves prepared in the cold without the addition of sugar, alco- 
hol, or antiseptics, G. Berteanb {Vompt. Rend. Acad. Set. IParisJ, 168 (1919), 
No. 2B, pp. 1162-1164). — ^The author reports that out of 47 Jars of different 
fruits canned in cold water, after a preliminary washing but with no further 
treatment, 17 were in perfect condition at the end of 11 months. In the other 
Jars there was greater or less indication of alcoholic fermentation but no 
evidence of other changes. As a result of this study the author concludes that 
it is possible to preserve fruits by the elimination of air in flasks filled with 
winter without the necessity of adding sugar or any other substance, or of 
heating the fruit. 

, The mechanism of the preservation of fruits in cold water, G. Beeteand 
,{Co»|}|., Rend. Acad. Set [Pam], 168 (1919), Ro. 25, pp. 1285-1288}. 

' theo^ry Is advanced that the preservation of fruit by the method noted above is 
, due tO' the action upon the dissolved oxygen originally present of diastases 
preset in the fruits, thus rendering the medium anaerobic and preventing fer- 
mentation. ' The . chances of success in the use of this method are consequently 
thought to; depend upon the number, nature, and degree of vitality of the or- 
ganisms present in the flask, upon the acidity of the fruits, and, above all upon 
' the intensity of the biO'Chemical processes which bring, abO'Ut the disappearance 
, of' ''|3ie dissolved oxygen. Cut fruits are apparently better suited to th!,s proc- 
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ess tliaE whole fruits on account of the more rapid solutiou of the cellular 
Juices in the water. 

The composition and calorific value of sirups and molasses derived from 
sugar cane, G. A. Bkowne {Jour, Amer. Vhem. Soc,, {lOWU PP- 1422- 

Xi^O ). — This paper contains a brief outline of tlie changes in constituents of 
sugar cane juice during sirup manufacture and the resulting changes in 
calorific value of the juice, followed by experimental data on the composition 
and calorific value of eight samples of sirups and molasses. These samples in- 
cluded the clear mother liciuor from pure concentrated sugar cane juice, open- 
kettle molasses, a sample of first Cuban molasses, three of refiner’s sirup, and 
one of refiner’s low grade molasses. 

The conclusions drawn from the investigation are as follows : 

In the manufacture of sirups and molasses by the ordinary process of 
defecation with lime there is a progressive increase in the calorific value and 
carbon content of the organic nonsugars, owing to the formation of dehydration 
products such as caramel, saccharin, glycinic acid and its humoid deriva- 
tives. Filtration over hone black results in a considerable removal of the 
lime salts of glycinic acid with a decrease in the calorific value and carbon con- 
tent of the organic nonsugars. Fewer dehydration products are formed in the 
manufacture of molasses hy the sulfiitation than hy the defecation process, the 
result being a molasses of lighter color and lower calorific value and carbon 
content of the organic nonsugars. 

The calorific value of the total solids in the sirups and molasses varied be- 
tween S.6 and 3.8 calories per gram of dry substance, the average being about 
3.7 calories. The calorific value of the organic matter in high-grade open- 
kettle sulfitation molasses and in high-grade refinery sirups was found to be 
about 3.9 calories, and in sugarhouse defecation molasses and refinery molasses 
4 calories per gram of dry organic substance. The calorific value of the 
organic nonsugars in refinery sirups was between 4.04 and 4.16 calories, and 
in sugarhouse and refinery molasses 4.44 and 4.6 calories, respectively, per 
gram of dry substance. 

The carbon content of the organic nonsugars in open-kettle and refinery 
sirups varied between 40.32 and 42.74 per cent and that of the organic non- 
sugars in a sugarhouse and refinery molasses 48.17 and 49 per cent, respectively, 
per gram of dry substance. 

The results of this work are thought by the author to have some bearing 
upon questions of nomenclature, in that refinery sirups which have been filtered 
over bone black differ from defecation molasses so distinctly in the composi- 
tion and calorific value of their organic nonsugars that in a chemical sense 
they should not be termed molasses. 

The deterioration of manufactured cane sugar by molds, N. and L. Kofe- 
mrn {Jour, Indus, and Bngin, Cliem,, 11 {1919), No, 9, pp, 845-850 ), — Essentially 
noted from another source (B. S. R-, 41, p. 416) . 

Production of glycerin from sugar by fermentation, J. B. Eoff, W. V« 
LiismEB, and G. F. Beyeb {Jour, Indus, and Engin, Chem., 11 {1919), No, 9, pp, 
84^845, fig, 1). — ^This is a report of an investigation, conducted by the Division 
of Chemistry of the U, S. Bureau of Internal Bevenue, on the problem of glyc- 
erin production from sugar by fermentation. 

The yeast finally selected as the best glycerin former wms Eaccharomyces 
elUpsoidem (var. Steinberg). Favorable results were obtained from solutions 
of inedible black strap Porto Bican molasses, mixtures of corn sugar and malt 
sprouts solutions, and solutions of corn sugar and metallic salts. The first 
formed the cheapest source of sugar and proved to be as efficient for the pro- 
duction of glycerin as the more expensive mixtures. 
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It was found that tlie srield of glycerin was increased by fermentation in 
alkaline solution. Dry soda asb in proportions of about 5 per cent of tlie niasli 
proved most favorable as the alkaline agent. The most favorable temperatures 
for the fermentation were found to be between 30 and 32^ G. and the concen- 
tration of sugar solution between 1T.5 and 20 gm. of sugar per 100 cc. Upon 
completion of the fermentation, from 20 to 25 per cent of the sugar originally 
in the mash is converted into glycerin and practically all of the remaining 
sugar into alcohol and carbon dioxid. On purification of the fermented masli 
and distillation in a vacuum evaporator, about 50 per cent of the glycerin 
originally in the mash can be recovered, and by redistillation of the crude prod- 
uct a satisfactory dynamite glycerin can be obtained. 

It is thought that the alcohol which can be recovered in this process will be 
of sufficient value to balance the cost of mateiials and production, and that the 
only cost to be considered for the glycerin is that of purification and distillation. 

The process as carried out under factory conditions is described, and a dia- 
gram is given of the experimental glycerin still employed. 

Mannose yeast, G. Mezzadroui Sper, Agr. Ital., 51 (1918), No. 7-8, pp. 

806-^11 ). — In searching for a suitable yeast for the fermentation of the must 
obtained from vegetable ivory (fruit of Phytelephas macrocarpa) waste, re- 
maining from the manufacture of buttons, a yeast obtained from Puglia was 
found to have the most marked action, causing a regular and rapid production 
of alcohol. This yeast was found to be nonspecific in that sorbose, sucrose, 
maltose, lactose, raffinose, and inulin were acted upon with almost equal 
rapidity. The author is of the opinion that this yeast, on account of its poly- 
valent enzym action, may have some application in the distilling industry, par- 
ticularly for the fermentation of sugar cane molasses. 

The cytological and biochemical properties of the yeast are described in de- 
tail. 

Conference on recent developments in the fermentation industries (Jour, 
Soc. Chem. Indus., S8 (1919) No. U, pp. 2nT-2SeT).—ThQ report of this con- 
ference, held July 17, 1919, in connection with the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry (England), includes papers on The Manufacture of 
Acetone, by P. Kathan, The Acetone Fermentation Process and its Technical 
Application, by A. Gill, Employment of Microorganisms in the Service of In- 
dustrial Chemistry, and A Plea for a National Institute of Industrial Microbi- 
ology, by A. C. Chapman. 

Potash from kelp: The experimental plant of the United States Department 
of Agriculture; preliminary paper, J. W. TimsEXTixE and P. S. Shoaff (Jowr. 
Indus, and Engin. Chem., 11 (1919), No. 9, pp. 864S74, figs. 6)* — A detailed de- 
scription is given of the experimental kelp-potash plant of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Summerland, Cal., which was “designed for the de- 
termination of the best methods of processing kelp for the extraction of 
potash salts and the simultaneous recovery of other valuable products, was 
erected during the summer of 1917, and put into operation in the early fall 
of that year. 

“ One hundred tons of raw kelp per day are subjected to a process involving 
drying, destructive distillation, lixiviation, evaporation, and fractional crys- 
tallization for the preparation of high-grade potassium chlorid. 

The by-products' kelp , oils, creosote, pitch, ammonia, bleaching carbons, salt, 
and iodin are 'yielded in commercial quantities by this process. The main 
problem now in hand is their commercialization. It is confidently believed that 
they will be^ made, to yield suffi'Cient revenue to enable the main product, 
potash salts, t-o 'be' marketed sucessfully in competitioE with potash from 
foreign soimm 
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“ Complete operating cost data are being tabulated covering tbe varions de- 
tails of mannfactiire. These, together with foil specifications and designs, 
■will he made available for the use of the interested public. The results ob- 
tained to date indicate that it will be possible to establish on kelp as the 
basic raw material a new American chemical industry of considerable size and 
of importance and usefulness to the nation.” 

Charts are included illustrating the general operations and products of the 
plant, the products of the dry distillation process, and the organization and 
personnel of the stalK. 

Hemlock hark as a source of tannin, V. P. Edwabdes (Cliem. Engin., 27 
(1919), No. 8, pp. 178-182, fig. 1 ). — ^This paper gives the results of ap investiga- 
tion conducted at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., of the value 
of hemlock hark as a source of tannin. 

Analytical data on five runs of hemlock bark before and after drying indi- 
cated that the tannin content of the bark is not appreciably lowered in the 
drying process. The percentage of tannin (on the bone-dry basis) after drying 
varied from 9.1 to 10.5 per cent 

Statistics are given of the amount of hemlock bark available in different 
States, from which it is estimated that if all the bark could be recovered by 
improved barking processes there would be more than enough to supply the 
needs of the tanning industry. 


ICETEOROIOGT. 

Climatological data for the United States hy sections (U. 8. Dept. Agr.^ 
Weather Bur. Climat Data^ 5 {1918) ^ No. 13 pp. SS8, pis. 6, figs. 48). — Sum- 
maries and detailed tabulated statements of climatological data for the year 
1918 are given for each State. 

Meteorological observations at the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station, J. E. Ostbandee and G. A. Smith {Massachusetts 8ia. Met. Buis. 
S67-3SS {1919), pp. 4 each). — Summaries of observations at Amherst, Mass., 
on pressure, temperature, humidity, precipitation, v\und, sunshine, cloudiness, 
and casual phenomena during July and August, 1919, are presented. The 
data are briefly discussed in general notes on the weather of each month. 

Meteorology, J. B. Tbiyett (F. G- Wales Btatis. Reg., 1917-18, pt. 4, pp. 223- 
307). — ^Tables are given which summarize the results of observations at Sydney, 
Kew South Wales, on atmospheric pressure, 1917 ; temperature, 1876-1917 ; 
rainfall, 1840-1917; wind, humidity, dew, and fog, 1917; and heavy rainfalls 
since 1891. Similar data are also summarized for various other stations, 
1906-1917, and the general meteorological conditions of New South Wales for 
each month of 1917 are briefly described. 

The mild winter of 1918-19, C. F. Beooks {Seienee, n. ser., 50 {1919), No. 
1285, pp. 165, 166). — It is stated that except in the South, the mean tempera- 
tures of last December and January were generally 15° F. higher than during 
the same period of a year before. The snowfall 'was practically negligible 
as compared with the great accumulations of the previous * old-fashioned ’ 
winter [E. .S. E., 39, p. 114]. . . , The region west of the Rockies, which 
'was so warm in the winter of 1917-18, was generally unusually cold in 
December, 1918, and in much of Utah, northern Arizona, and New Mexico, 
wdiere the depth of snow was great, in January, and much of February, 1919, 
as well. Throughout the rest of the region, the past winter was not very 
unusual,” 

A table is given which shows the contrasts in temperature and snowfaE in 
a number of representative cities in the United States. 
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Some characteristics of the rainfall of the United States, E. DeG. Waed 
(SgL Mo., 9 (1919), No. 3, pp. 210-^228). — This is a brief critical digest of the 
more important literature on this subject, dealt with under the following heads : 
Annual and monthly variability of rainfall, consecutive days with and without 
precipitation, droughts, hourly frequency of rainfall, heavy rainfalls in short 
periods, instrumental records and noninstrumental evidence of secular varia- 
tions in rainfall, and the climatologist’s attitude regarding noninstrumeutal 
evidence of climatic changes. It is stated that in the face of the conflicting 
testimony on the part of the experts, “the conservative climatologist may 
well remain open-minded” on the question of noninstrumental evidence of 
secular climatic changes. 

Bainfall regimes in Mexico, E. LdPEZ (Bet;. Agr. {Mew.}, 4 (1919), No. 5-6, 
pp. 213-218, figs. 2). — ^The regimes defined and discussed are subtropical calms, 
simple tropical, tropical and monsoon, tropical and northern, maritime proper, 
and maritime and northern. The importance of the matter from the stand- 
point of agriculture is briefly discussed. 

The relation of rainfall to configuration, C. Salteb (London: Inst. Water 
Engin., 1918, pp. 87, pis. 2, 7; rev. in Nature [London^, IQS (1919), No. 

2579, p. 91 ) . — ^This article reports a study based upon S5 to 40 years’ observa- 
tions by the British Rainfall Association at a large number of stations but at 
altitudes as a rule below 1,000 ft. The physical process of rain formation is 
discussed, and rainfal! is classified according to the different circumstances 
under which air is forced to ascend as convectional, cyclonic, or orographic, 
the last named being caused by interference of rising land, which makes the 
moisture-laden air rise. 

The first tw’o types are but slightly affected by the configuration of the land. 
Orographic rain is the predominant type in the British Isles, and the best 
examples of it occur near the seacoast. It is not frequent in wfinter. Eleva- 
tions of only a few feet near sea level affect the amount of rainfall. The 
rate of increase per 100 ft. of altitude varies within wide limits. It is lower 
on slopes parallel to the prevailing winds than on slopes at right angles. On 
fairly steep ridges close to the sea the maximum rainfall often occurs slightly 
on the leeward side of the crest” The increase in such cases may be from 
1.5 to 2 in. per hundred feet of altitude, but may be smaller when the slope 
of the land is reduced. Rainfall diminishes steadily on leeward slopes of high 
land. 

Eertilizing value of rain and snow, P. T. Shxjtt (Canada Wwpt. Farms Bpt. 
1918, p. 19). — the eleventh year of this investigation (E. S. B., 40, p. 724), 
68 samples of rain and So samples of snow were analyzed representing a total 
precipitation of 32.80 in. The total nitrogen supplied amounted to 6,259 lbs. 
per acre. 

The period between blooming and ripening, J, Heuyfokt (Met Ztsehr. 
IBrmMoickf], 36 (1919), No. 3-4, pp* 79-84) ~ — Observations in Germany on this 
p>int with various trees, shrubs, and cultivated plants, and under varying 
climatic conditions are summarized and discussed, particularly with reference 
to the conditions causing variations in the length of the period from blooming 
tOTipening. 

S0im--rEETILIZEES. 

" '„The classification of humus-free' and humus-poor mineral ;soils' of, Sweden 
according to ' their, consistencies, A. Attereeeg (Intemat. Mitt. Bodmh., 6 
, (1916}, No.^IrPp. fl§. i).— -The author offers. a /new classification of the 
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mineral soils of Sweden which contain either little or no hnmiis, on the basis 
of consistency. The grouping and classification is as follows : 

Group I. — Plastic clays and clay soils containing little or no humus. 

Glass 1. Highly plastic clay in which the degree of stickiness lies 
between the flowing limit and the rolling-ont limit. 

Class 2. Dry plastic clay and clay loam. 

Subclass A. Loamy clay of dry plasticity, low flow limit and high 
firmness. 

Subclass B. Loamy clay of dry plasticity, high flow limit, and low 
firmness. 

Subclass G. Poor clay of low consistency and plasticity. 

Class 3. Siliceous and sandy clays. 

Group II. — Loams of low plasticity which have a relatively high binding 
power. 

Glass 1. Heavy clay loam, hard and firm wflien dry and loose ami 
easily worked when moist. 

Glass 2. Lighter loams of low firmness. 

Subclass A. Fine sandy loam. 

Subclass B. Poor weathered clay loam of sedimentary origin. 

Glass 3. Siliceous and coarse sandy loam. 

Group III. — Sandy soils of loose texture, very low firmness, and practically 
no consistency. 

Glass 1. Fine sands. 

Class 2. Coarse sands. 

Class 3. Siliceous sands. 

The classification of the mineral soils of high httmns content of Sweden, 
A. Attebbeeg and S. Johansson (Internat, Mitt. Bodenk., 6 (191$), No. 1, pp. 
88-59, figs. 3). — Studies of the mineral soils of Sweden, of high humus content, 
with reference to determining their proper classification, are reported. The 
results obtained indicate that these soils should be classified into the four 
following main groups : 

(I). Nonplastic soils containing from 3 to 6 per cent humus. 

(11). Nonplastic black soils containing over 6 per cent humus. 

Subcla.ss 1. Soils with low flow limit containing from 8 to 9 
per cent humus. 

Subclass 2. Soils with high flow limit containing from 10 to 22 
per cent humus. 

(III). Kieselguhr black soils containing from 12 to 21 per cent humus and 
characterized by the high content of diatomaceoiis residues and 
high flow limit. 

(lY). Clays rich in humus of high plasticity. 

Subclass 1. Soils of low consistency. 

Subclass 2. Soils of medium consistency. 

Subclass 3. Soils of high consistency. 

On the basis of these results it is concluded that mechanical analyses are 
superfluous for these soils, and that volume weight and flow limit determina- 
tions are sufficient for their classification. 

Soil survey of the Los Angeles area, Cal, J, lY. Nelson, 0. J. Zinn, A. T. 
Strahoen, E. B. Watson, and J. E. Dunn ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Adv. Sheets Field 
Oper. Bur. Soils, 191$, pp. 78, pis. S, fig. 1, map 1). — ^This report, prepared in 
cooperation with the California University Experiment Station, deals with 
the soils of an area of 360,320 acres in southern California which topograph- 
ically consists of a fringe of low Mils and a low alluvial plain. The area is 
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well drained. Wltli reference to origin the soils of the area are residual soils, 
old valley-filling, and coastal plain soils, recent allnvial fan and flood-plain 
soils, wind laid soils, and miscellaneous material. Thirty soil tsTpes of 13 series 
and 4 miscellaneous types are mapped, of which the Bamona loam, the Han- 
ford fine sandy loam, and rough brohen land cover 17.6, 15.9, and 10.3 per 
cents of the area, respectively. 

“ In the southeastern third of the area the water table is prevailingly high, 
and injurious amounts of alkali have accumulated over considerable areas. 
Alkali occurs both in continuous areas of small extent and in patches, as well 
as in amounts too small to aflect iflant growth. Sodium sulphate prevails 
over inland areas, and sodium chlorid or common salt in the marshes along 
the coast. Black alkali has developed in some small accumulations. Con- 
siderable areas have been drained and much of the alkali removed by leaching.” 

Analyses of soils of Terrell County [G-a.], W. A. Woesham, je. et ae. (Ga, 
State CoL Ayr. BuL 172 (1919), pp. 52, figs. 2). — Chemical analyses are reported 
of the soils of an area of 213,760 acres in southwestern Georgia, lying entirely 
within the coastal plains soil province. They show that the principal upland 
soils are markedly deficient in nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, nitrogen 
being the relative limiting factor. 

Preliminary report on the geology of east central Minnesota including the 
Cuyuna iron-ore district, E. C. Haedee and A. W. Johnston (Univ, Mimi., 
Geot Survey But 15 (1918), pp. YI-\-178, pis. 22). — This report should be of 
value in a study of the soils of the region. 

Rate and extent of solubility of soils under different treatments and con- 
ditions, G. J. Boutoijcos (Michigan Sta. Tech. But 44 (1919), pp. S-49, figs- 
7). — ^This bulletin describes investigations begun in 1917 on the rate and extent 
of the solubility of soils as determined by the freezing point method. Clay, 
clay loam, silt loam, sandy loam, and sandy soils were employed, and were sub- 
jected to different salt, fertilizer, and acid treatments accorapanlM by various 
moistxire contents and temperatures. Untreated samples of a number of types 
of soil containing various amounts of organic matter and particles of different 
degrees of fineness were also studied. The moisture contents employed in- 
cluded an optimum and ratios of 1 of soil to 0.7 water, and of 1 of soil to 5 
of water. Temperatures of below freezing, room temperature (about 20° G.), 
and 53° w'ere used. The results may he summarized as follows : 

Different classes of soil, wfith a water content of 1 of soil to 0.7 of water and 
kept at room temperature, when treated with N/IO salt solutions of CaCNOajs, 
Nam, KNO3, KCl, KSO 4 , (NHD2SO4, MgS04, KH3PO4, CaH4(P04)2, and 
NaCsHsOs and then washed free of all soluble salts showed that the rate of 
sohihility of all the salt treatments except (NH4)2S04 was slow and gradual, 
and that the process continued for a long time (120 days), but usually for about 
50 days. In the case of (NH4)2S04 the initial velocity was quite rapid but soon 
slowed down. At the end of about 60 days there was an apparent constancy 
or equilibrium in the solubility. The extent of solubility at this point was 
fdund to be very appreciable in all the salt treatments and in all the soils, 
with few exceptions. All the soils except sand treated wfitli NaNOs, KNOs, 
KQj'KaSO^; {NH4)2S04, MgS04, and NaCaBUOa yielded quite a large amount ot 
mateiiai to ^solutlon, the depression many cases rising from 0.005 to about 
0.110° C. or from 125 to 2,750 parts per million of solution. The only salt 
tr^tments which did not cause a large solubility product w^ere Oa(NOa)2, 
KHaPOi, and OaH*(PO«)2^ the depression , in some of these treatments rising 
otdy ^from, about 0.(K17* tO '0.015° or .fromT75 to 375 parts per million. As a 
. rule NaNO« and NaCaU^a in 'all 'the soils, except sand, tended tO'jieM 
' -’the great^^t solubility product, Ca3^?Os, HH2PO4, and CaH*(P04)2 the smallest, 
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and KNOs, KOI, K2SO4, (NH4)3S04, and MgS04 an intermediate product. In 
many soils CaHA(PO-02, and in a few cases, Oa(NO's)3 and KHsPO* did not 
only give the smallest concentration but even a smaller concentration than the 
check, indicating that these salts have an indifferent or depressing effect upon 
the solubility of soils. As a whole it appeared that the phosphates tend to de- 
press solubility and that they probably act as conservers of bases under field, 
conditions. 

“The result of solubility of these singly salt-treated soils goes to indicate 
that a salt or fertilizer treatment, leaves a residual effect upon the soil, and 
tills residual effect continues to he manifested in increased solubility and in 
increased crop-producing power. These data also go to indicate that the reac- 
tion betw^een soils and salts seem to be chemical and not physical. In view of 
the different residual effects that the different salts or fertilizers have upon 
the solubility of soils and in view of many theox’etical and practical considera- 
tions, the solubility factor can not be considered an absolute or reliable criterion 
for the state of fertility or crop-producing power of soils. In general, however, 
it can be said that a very heavily fertilized or extremely rich soil gives a greater 
solubility product than an unfertilized or poor soil.” 

Although the solubility attained a constancy at the end of about 00 days, 
this constancy is not believed to be a true equilibrium, the solution not being 
saturated when solubility ceases. This is said to be demonstrated by the fact 
that wiien different proportions of soil and water are employed an apparent 
equilibrium is attfiined In all the ratios, while the solubility product is not 
at all the same when the equilibrium is reached and does not become the same 
no matter how long the soil and water in the different ratios are kept in con- 
tact. Furthermore, considering the character of the soil, it is deemed ex- 
tremely doubtful if true equilibrium can ever be attained in the soil solution. 
It is also stated that the solubility process of the soils -would undoubtedly go 
on for a long time, probably almost indefinitely, in view of the extremely slow 
rate of solubility, if some factors did not intervene. 

When different soils were treated wuth a combination of salts, including 
Ca(N03)2, NaKOs, KNO^, KCl, K^SO^, (NH4)2S04, MgSO^, KH2PO4, CaH-dFOi)® 
and KaCsHaOs, and washed and kept under the same conditions as indicated above 
their rate of solubility was also slow, but the extent of solubility was very 
appreciable. The phosphates in this combination did not depress the solubility' 
very markedly, but when (NH4)2S04 and NaCsHsOa were omitted the depression 
became more marked. 

Experimental field soils from the Illinois, New York Cornell, Bhode Island, 
and Ohio Experiment Stations, which had been fertilized in the usual way, 
w'ere washed and kept at a moisture content of 1 of soil to 0.7 of water and at 
room temperature. Their rate of solubility w’as very slow but their extent of 
solubility varied, being rather appreciable in some of them and quite small in 
others, and the variation failing to bear any close connection to the previous 
fertilizer treatment. These results were in general agreement with those of the 
single salt-treated soils. Even when these soils were kept at an optimum mois- 
ture content and placed outdoors under natural conditions, they failed to give 
a solubility product which bore a close relation to the previous fertilizer treat- 
ment, the rate of solubility being very slow and the extent of solubility quite 
appreciable but far smaller than that of the salt-treated soils. 

Soils treated ' with HNOs, HGl, H2SO4, HsPO^, HC2H3O2, and CeHsOi, 

washed, maintained at a moisture content of 1 of soil to 0.7 of water, and kept 
at room temperature showed a quite rapid rate of solubility, although the extent 
of solubility varied, being very small in the case of the Inorganic acids, slightly 
higher vlth phosphoric acid, and quite appreciable 'with the organic acids. 
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In the untreated soils, which w'ere washed, kept at room temperature, and at 
a moisture content of 1 of soil to 0.7 of water, both the rate and extent of 
solubility varied considerably between the di:ffierent soils, there being no close 
and consistent relationship between the solubility factor and the class of soil, 
the organic matter content, and the fineness of particles. Practically the same 
results were obtained when an optimum moisture content was employed and the 
soils were kept outdoors under natural conditions, although in some soils more 
material went into solution when the moisture content was 1 of soil to 0.7 of 
water than w^hen the moisture content was at optimum. There was a closer 
relationship on the whole between the solubility factor and the state of fertility 
or crop producing power of the soil with the former than with the latter. 

When natural soils, previously washed, and with a moisture content of 1 of 
soil to 0.7 of water, were kept at a temperature of 53"" their rate of solubility 
was somewhat appreciably increased. In some soils, however, these factors 
were not at all affected by the high temperature. The solubility of many soils 
even at this high temperature continued for a long time, even 60 days, but 
usually became constant at the end of about 30 days. 

At the ratio of 1 of soil to 5 of water the rate of solubility of natural soils 
was also slow and the extent of solubility extremely small, the amount of ma- 
terial that went into solution at this water content being only about half as 
great as that at the water content of 1 of soil to 0.7 of water, although an apparent 
equilibrium was attained at this high water content, just as with the lower 
water content. Soils having a ratio of 1 of soil to 5 of water kept at 53® showed 
a slight increase in the rate and extent of solubility. The solubility product, 
however, was only about one-third as great as that of similar soils kept at the 
same temperature but having a ratio of soil to water of 1 to 0.7, while an 
apparent equilibrium was attained in the high ratio just as in the small ratio. 

The results of experiments wherein were used a ratio of 1 of soil to 5 of water 
are held to indicate very strongly “that the concentration of the soil solution 
depends upon the relative masses of the soil and water and that the soil does 
not possess a definite solubility like definite compounds do. The amount of 
material that goes into solution seems to increase as the ratio of soil to water 
is increased up to about the optimum moisture content, and then it decreases.” 

Itelatioii of Tnininium moisture content of subsoil of prairies to hygroscopic 
coefficient, P. J. Alwat, G-. R. McDole, and R. S. TiitT3.rBiJLL (Bot. 67 

No, R, pp. 183-207). — Soil moisture studies conducted for six years at the 
Nebraska Experiment Station are reported, in which samples of soils were used 
taken at a depth of 6 ft. or more from tlie biifialo-grass formation in the semi- 
arid southwestern part of the State and from the prairie-gi'ass formations in 
the eastern part of the State. The hygroscopic coefficient and the moisture 
content were determined for every sample and the moisture condition of the 
soil expressed as the ratio of moisture content to hygroscopic coefficient. 

The subsoils of the semlarid prairies were characterized by their persistent 
dryness. Usually throughout more or less of the first 6 ft. a ratio of moisture 
content to hygroscopic coefficient of 1.5 or lower was found, and frequently a 
ratio as low as 1.1 was encountered in one or more of the foot sections. 

After droughts of unusual severity the whole of the subsoil to a depth of 6 
ft, and in some cases of 12 ft,, showed a ratio of approximately 1. There was 
no appreciable further reduction of the moisture content when, after the sub- 
'SOll had been reduced to this very dry condition, there followed a 4 or 5-month 
■period of practi'Cally rainless autumn and winter weather. After' such droughts 
the surface foot was but little drier than the 'subsoil.' 

The 'subsoils of' the humid prairies, on the contrary, ^owed no' distinct re- 
dmetiott'bf the moisture '''eontent; through a greater depth than 5 ft.,, and even 
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in this a ratio as low as 1.2 or 1.3 appeared only under the severest drought con- 
ditions. The normal moisture condition in the deeper subsoil (6 to 20 ft) ap- 
peared to correspond to a ratio between 2 and 2.4. 

The dry condition of the deeper subsoil so common in the semiarid prairies is 
attributed to the i^resence of perennials with a vertical-root range of 15 ft. or 
more, while the moist condition characteristic of that of the humid prairies is 
regarded as evidence that the roots of the native vegetation are but little de- 
veloped below the fifth foot. The occurrence of areas in the semiarid prairies 
even after a severe drought, in w'hich the subsoil below the sixth foot is quite 
moist, is attributed to the absence or fewness of deep-rooted perennials in such 
places. 

Belation of soil moisture to orchard irrigation practice, S. Foetieb {Mo. 
But Cal. Coni. Hort., 8 {1919), No. 7, pp. S61-867). — The author presents data 
based largely on the work of the Irrigation Investigations Division of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

He points out that “ the great need of arid soils in general and of orchard 
soils in particular is an abundant water supply and a larger percentage of or- 
ganic matter. The effective water-holding capacities of soils should be deter- 
mined in order to find out how much water to apply at each irrigation and 
how often to irrigate. Comparatively little moisture is drawn upwards through 
soils by capillarity. It is only where a water table is found within a few feet 
of the surface or where a body of free water comes in contact with the soil that 
this force is efficient in moving soil moisture. Gravity acts on capillary water as 
well as free water, and draws both downward unless a layer of hardpan or 
other impervious material intervenes. The expense of substituting the basin 
method for the furrow method may be saved providing the texture of the sol! 
is improved by the addition of sufficient organic matter.” 

Partial sterilization of soils and the influence of soil protozoa on their fer- 
tility, G. Truffaut (Genie Rural 119191, No. 89-90, pp. 22-24 )* — ^The theory of 
the partial sterilization of soils is discussed and a summary of experiments is 
given, the apparent purpose being to place partial sterilization of soils on a 
practical large-scale working basis. 

It was found in general that treatment of rich soils with carbon bisulphid at 
the rate of 445 lbs. per acre resulted in increases of crops of cabbage and 
onions of from 170 to 200 per cent. These tests were conducted on 5-acre 
plats. The use of such carbonaceous aromatic liquids as benzine, toluene, 
niethylnapthalin, and anthracenic oils at the same rate produced crop increases 
of from 125 to 145 per cent. When these materials were used it was necessary 
to supply from 6 to 8 tons of water per acre. The use of cai^bonaceoxis solids 
at the rate of 223 lbs. per acre resulted in increases of from 130 to 160 per cent 
and were much more economical than the liquids. 

Further pot and plat experiments udth turnips showed the value of pure 
calcium snlphid when used at the rate of 445 lbs. per acre. However, decreases 
were noted if the calcium sulphid contained such impurities as zinc siilphid. 

It is concluded in general that the partial sterilization of soils in both field 
and orchard is feasible. 

Soils, W. A. Davis {Ami. Bpt. Bd. Bci. Advice India, 1916-17, pp. 5, 6 ). — Six 
years’ field experiments on the economical use and effect of certain fertilizers 
on acid old alluvial soils of the Assam valley showed the paramount importance 
of adding basic material, preferably lime. Complete fertilizer mixtures were 
without effect unless the soil acidity was first neutralized. The necessary 
degree of neutralization of soil acidity varied with' the crop and the soil. ' 

Next to lime# phosphoric acid was found to be the limiting fertility factor in 
these soils. The best results were obtained from basic slag, rock phosphate, 
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and other basic phosphates. The continued use of superphosphate or ammonium 
sulphate on these soils when unlimed was unprofitable and the constant use 
of ammonium sulphate even on limed soil was unprofitable. 

Chemical analyses and fertilizer experiments on indigo soils of Bihar showed 
that the limiting fertility factor of these soils is phosphoric acid. 

A soil survey in Bengal indicates that the red laterite soils of the old 
alluvium in eastern Bengal are deficient in lime and phosphoric acid and con- 
tain relatively large amounts of potash, which is, however, practically unavail- 
able until lime has been added. The new alluvial soils are more productive 
than the lateritic soils and are rich in total potash, but relatively deficient in 
phosphoric acid. 

Investigational work with, fertilizers, F. T. Shutt {Canada Expt, Farms 
Ept. 1918j pp. 17, 18 ), — ^Plat experiments begun in 1915 with truck crops, grain, 
and hay at five of the experimental fa.rms are reported. 

“ Prominent features noted in the results from the individual stations include 
the very decided influence of phosphoric acid at Charlottetown, where it proved 
the limiting fertilizer factor. By increasing the quantity of phosphatic ferti- 
lizer applied, the profitable use of larger nitrogenous applications was per- 
mitted, whereas, with inadequate phosphoric acid, an increase in the amount 
of nitrogen proved ineffective. On the light, sandy loam soil at Kentville, the 
plats with manure and fertilizers produced yields superior to those from either 
manure or fertilizers alone. At all the stations the combinations of manure and 
fertilizers ranked highly and took liighest place in the averages. At Frederic- 
ton, the heaviest fertilizer applications were found both most productive and 
most profitable.” 

“ The average profit, for the three years, from the plats receiving both 
manure and fertilizers was over §30 per acre, while the average profits from 
fertilizers alone during the same period was slightly over $15 per acre.” 

Further experiments at the five stations proved sodium nitrate to be superior 
to ammonium sulphate as a source of nitrogen, and at four of the stations 
showed acid phosphate to be superior to basic slag or bone meal. Calcium 
nitrate was found to be as effective as sodium nitrate or ammonium sulphate 
as a source of nitrogen. 

Experiments with a chemically treated peat from England showed no evi- 
dence of any appreciable fertilizing value. 

The synthesis of ammonia at high temperatures, III, E. B. jMaxted {Jour. 
CUem. Boc. 'lEomlOfiJ, 115 {1919), No. 676, pp. 118-119, fig. 1; ahs. in Jour. Boe. 
€hem. Indus., $8 {1919), No. 7, p. 219A: Bci. Abs., Beet. A—Pliys., 22 {1919), No. 
258, p. 296 ). — Previous results (E. S. B., 39, p. 817) were confirmed in the ex- 
periments here reported, which were made with larger arcs than were used 
in the earlier experiments. It was found that rapid flow of gas through the 
apparatus caused a considerable decrease in the percentage of ammonia pro- 
duced. The results showed that there was direct synthesis of the ammonia 
and indicate that oxygen plays no part in the process. 

Sodammonium sulphate. A new 'fertilizer. The utiHzation of niter cake 
in the fixation of ammonia, H. M. Bawsox {Jour, Boc. Ohem. Indus., S8 {1919), 
No. S, pp.. B8T-1MT, fig. 1). — The chemistry involved in the process of manu- 
facture of sodammonium sulphate is discussed, in which niter cake is used for 
the absorption of ammonia as a substitute for sulphuric acid. 

'Frelimtuary pot experiments with mustard showed,, that the fertilizing value 
of soclammonium sulphate, when added to a dressing of calcium carbonate and 
potassium phosphate^ is approximately the same as that of ammonium sulplmte 
r 'i^ntaiisfeg the^sameamorat of nitrogem 
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“ATailable agricultural data tlins afford strong evidence, in favor of the 
suitability of sodammonium sulphate as a fertilizer. Its production from niter 
cake or other acid sodium sulphate represents a very simple process, for the 
carrying out of which on the large scale the only plant required consists of 
evaporating pans and crystallizing tanks in addition to the saturators. On 
the assumption that niter cake is available at a comparatively low’ price, the 
cost of fixation of ammonia by the sodammonium process may be expected to 
be very much smaller than by the ordinary sulphuric acid process.’’ 

Availability of the nitrogen in garbage tankage, F. E. Beab and O. Wal- 
let (J/o. Bill. Ohio Sta.y 4 {llfl9), No. d, pp. 191y 192). — In a contribution from 
the department of agricultural chemistry and soils, Ohio State University, 
the authors describe observations on the availability of the nitrogen in gaihage 
tankage from the Municipal Reducing Plant of Columbus, by means of the 
alkaline permanganate method and by nitrification tests. The results are held 
to indicate that nitrogen from this source ig only very slowly available, requir- 
ing liberal applications for marked results. 

Study of nitrification of leather and oil cake, R. Gtjillin {Bui. Boc. Afjr. 
France, 1917, Bee., pp. S57-S60, fig. 1). — Comparative studies of the nitrification 
of dried blood, tanned leather, chrome leather, burnt leather, leather dissolved 
in sulphuric acid, and oil cake in a calcareous clay soil showed an increase in 
nitrate in all cases except where the chrome leather was used, in which case 
there w’as a marked decrease in nitrate. 

Pot experiments with "wheat in which chrome leather and dissolved leather 
were added show’ed that considering the weight of the crop obtained from the 
unfertilized soil as 100 the weight of crop -where chrome leather was used was 
only SO, indicating an injurious effect of the chrome leather. The crop was 
increased to 115 where dissolved leather vras used, showung that this has some 
fertilizing value. 

It is concluded that chrome leather has no fertilizing value and that further- 
more it is injurious to crops. Neither tanned or burnt leather are considered 
to have much fertilizing value, while the value of dissolved leather is considered 
to be relatively high. No marked difference was noted betw^een dissolved 
leather in liquid or pasty conditions. 

The peat deposits of Minnesota, E. K. Sopee (Univ. Minn., Geol. Burvey But 
16 (1919), pp. JX+Bdi, pis. 21, figs. 9; ahs. in Jour. Amer. Peat Bog., 11 {1918), 
No. 4, pp. 227-24S, figs. 8) . — This is a report of a survey of the peat deposits of 
Minnesota, from which it is estimated that Minnesota had originally about 
7,000,000 acres of peat land containing peat deposits varying in thickness from 
a few inches to 30 ft. or more. Of this area about 5,217,000 acres are covered 
with peat at least 5 ft. thick. The deposits as a whole vary in thickness from 
a few inches to 63 ft. 

The following types of peat are recognized: (1) Deposits which represent 
filled lakes or ponds; (2) deposits representing accumulations built up on moist 
depressions, or flat, unclrained areas; (3) deposits which represent combinations 
of types 1 and 2 which consist of lake or pond peat, in the lower portion, and 
swamp, of sphagnum peat, above; and (4) deposits which occur on flats and 
lowlands along river valleys. 

The prevailing color of Minnesota peat is brown. The commonest texture is 
fibrous or mossy. 

Chemical analyses of 29 samples of typical peat are reported, the most note- 
worthy features of which are the high average nitrogen content and the com- 
paratively low ash content These are considered to indicate peat of excellent 
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quality for fuel. Tlie largest and best peat deposits, for fuel especially, are all 
in tlie noitliern part of tbe State. 

Peat, P, Gl’ieu {La Toiirbe, Faris: Lihr. Gamier Freres, 1918, pp. ¥11+219, 
figs, 55). — This boolr deals with the origin and composition of peat and with 
methods of securing it commercially and its commercial treatment and utiliza- 
tion. Special chapters deal with the uses of peat as fuel and in agriculture. 
In the former use peat is burned directly or utilized for gas production. The 
section on the agricultural use of peat discusses its use as litter and as a fertili- 
zer filler and also as a material used in the manufacture of nitrates. 

A reconnaissance of the Uinta Mountains, Utah, with reference to phos- 
phate, A. B. Schultz (Afiier, Fert., 51 {1919), No. 5, pp. 96, 98, 102, 104, 

108, 110, 114, iiS, 120, 122, 125, fig, 1). — ^This report deals with the geology 
and mineralogy of an area of approximately 6,000 square miles in northern Utah, 
with special reference to the quantity and quality of phosphate present. 

“ Throughout the Uinta Mountain uplift the entire phosphatic series, which 
constitutes only a part of the Park City formation, is approximately 35 ft. thick 
and varies from place to place. In this formation there is a single phosphatic 
zone in w’hich the beds of phosphate, thick and thin, rich and lean, occur. Some 
of the beds several Inches in thickness consist almost entirely of phosphatic 
material ; others are composed chiefly of chert nodules and lenses with a little 
phosphate material. The thicker beds consist of eherty limestone, shale, sand- 
stone, and phosphate beds from 1 to 6 ft. in thickness. Individual layers or 
beds in this series contain more or less phosphatic salts ranging from 1 to 70 
per cent tricalcium phosphate, the maximum being equivalent to 32 per cent 
phosphoric acid.” 

The fertilizing action of bone meal phosphate, C. Beges {Landw, Vers, 
Btat,, 88 (1916), Fo, 3-4, PP- 291-804)- — ^Bot culture experiments with mustard 
to compare three different types of bone meal, containing respectively 32.1, 
23.3, and 21.3 per cent phosphoric acid, with Thomas slag meal and dlcalcium 
phosphate are reported. 

The Thomas meal gave the best results, followed in order by the dicalcium 
phosphate and the bone meals. The bone meals acted much more slowly than 
the Thomas meal or the dicalcium phosphate, but gave better relative results 
in larger additions. The results with the bone meals were so near to those 
with the other phosphates that it is thought that where necessary they wfill make 
suitable substitutes. 

Our natural resources of potash, F. W. Beowx (Mining and 8cu Press, 117 
(1918), No. 28, pp. 759-762). — ^The author reviews the potash resources of this 
country, including by-products of cement manufacture and of blast furnaces, 
wool and wood w’'astes, alunite, lake brines, and kelp. The Pacific coast kelps 
are considered the most hopeful source of potash at present. 

The nature of the recombined potash in cement mill dust, A. B. IVIeez and 
W, H. Ross (Jour. Indus, and Engin, Chem., 11 (1919), No. 1, pp, 89-45). — 
Studies at different cement mills are reported. 

It was found that “ the water soluble potash in cement dust owes its source 
(I) to the volatilization of potash in the burning of the cement, (2) to the 
decomposition of potash silicates of the raw mix carried over mechanically In 
the dust, and (3) in the case of coal-fired kilns, to the ash of the coal which 
may yield up a portion of its potash through the action of the lime in the dust. 
The' first-mentioned source is ordinarily much the most important. The water- 
insoluble but acid-soluble potash of cement dust is due (1) to a recombination 
of a portion of the volatilized potash with the ash of the coal used for fuel, 
a recombination, to a much smaller extent, and only under 'certain 
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conditions, witL the siliceous material originally occurring in the raw mix, and 
(3) to a partial decomposition of the silicates of the raw mix and also of any 
coal ash which is carried over mechanically in the dust. The aeid-insoluhle 
potash in cement dust is due to iindecomposed silicates and coal ash carried 
over mechanically in the dust, and to a recombination of the volatilized potash 
with the ash of the coal when the amount volatilized is low. 

The portion of the potash in the dust which has undergone recombination is 
of the nature of a potash slag or impure glass. When the amount of potash 
volatilized is low, and partlculaiij* in the presence of carbon, some recombina- 
tion may take place with the siliceous material of the raw mix as well as that 
of the ash. It is probable that the extent of the recombination would be reduced 
if the burning of the cement were done under oxidizing rather than reducing 
atmospheric conditions. The extent of recombination wmuld also probably be 
reduced by any procedure that would introduce lime or sodium chlorid into the 
dust at the hottest part of the Min. The greater the amount of potash 
volatilized, the lower will be the proportion that will undergo recombination in 
the dust.” 

German potash industry during the war, P. L. Euwabds (O’. B. Dept, Com,^ 
Com, Rpts,, Ro, 213 (1919), pp, ISSl-^lSSS), — ^This report indicates that the pro- 
duction of potash salts in Germany during the war was not so abnormally low 
as was generally believed, due to increased domestic consumption and exports 
to the allies of Germany, The total productions of crude potash in 1915, 1916, 
and 1917 were 7,567,424, 9,507,176,* and 9,832,612 short tons, respectively, as 
compared to 12,768,262 short tons in 1913. During 1917 Germany used 917,820 
tons of actual potash in agriculture as compared to 589,713 tons used in 
1913, and during 1917 a total of 1,056,929 tons of German potash was used in 
agriculture. 

Eertilizer experiments with increasing amounts of potash on lowland 
moor soils with cabbage and potatoes, I-II, A. J. Weeth Ver, Ford, 

Moorhult, Deut, Reiche, 36 (1918), Nos, 17, pp. 305-310; 18, pp, 317-321, fig, 1 ), — 
Plat experiments with cabbage and potatoes on lowland moor soils, in which 
26 and 40 per cent potash salts were added at rates of 243, 486, 729, and 972 
lbs. per acre, are reported. The purpose was to determine the most efficient 
additions of potash salts on these soils. 

The addition of 486 lbs, of 40 per cent salts per acre to cabbage did not 
give the highest yield. The addition of 729 lbs. materially increased the yield, 
and in some cases tlie highest yield was obtained with the 972-lb, addition. 
It is thought that a residual effect may be expected from the constant potash 
fertilization of such moor soils, but the effectiveness of greater additions 
than those noted is considered doubtful. 

With potatoes additions of 324 to 405 lbs. per acre of 40 per cent salts did 
not give maximum results. It is thought that additions of 486 to 567 lbs. of 
40 per cent salts or 648 to 729 lbs. of 26 per cent salts will give better results 
generally, but a depression is noted for greater additions. Even though a de- 
pression in crop occurs it is thought that the residual effect of larger additions 
will be compensating. 

The injuiions effects of potash and sodium salts upon the soil structure 
and their cause, G. Hageb (Jour. Landw., 66 (1918), No. 4, PP- 241-286, fig. 1 ). — 
Experiments on the effect of potash and sodium salts on soils are reported in 
which it was found that weak acids have a tendency to split oft' the eonibined 
bases in soils as hydrates. The bivalent cations, lime and magnesium, have a 
favorable influence on the soil structure, while the monovalent, sodium and 
potassium, have an unfavorable influence. 
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It is concluded then that the action of alkali salt solution, such as sea water 
on soils, is one resulting in the displacing of the calcium and In less measure 
the niagiiesium compounds by the alkalis. The presence of salts with the 
same cation in the soil solution was found to interfere with the hydrolysis 
and the consequent splitting off of the alkali hydrate. With the disappear- 
ance of alkali salts -with the common ion, hydrolysis of soil zeolites set in and 
alkali hydrates were found in the soil solution as shown by displacement of 
the salt solution by washing. Sodium salts had a more injurious influence than 
potassium salts, which is attributed partly to a greater power to dissolve 
humus considered as a protective colloid. 

Permeability experiments msiiig potassium permutit and sodium permutit 
gave the same results as the alkali chlorid solutions by displacing these solu- 
tions in soils wuth water. The permeability of the soil was markedly reduced, 
and the drainage water was brown and contained considerable clay. The alka- 
linity was high, and the sodium compound gave the most marked results. Addi- 
tion of a 0.5 per cent solution of common salt stopped the unfavorable action 
of the sodium permutit, proving the theory noted above. 

The comparative value of various forms of limestone, B. Stewakt and P. A. 
'Wyatt {Soil ScL, 7 (1919), No, PP- 273-278 ). — Four years’ experiments on 
114 plats and 14 years’ experiments on 64 plats, conducted by the Illinois Ex- 
periment Station to compare high calcium and dolomitic limestones on acid 
soils, are reported. 

It is concluded that “for the common farm land of acid regions, an ap- 
plication of 1 ton per acre of limestone once in 3 or 4 years is sufficient to 
keep the soil alkaline, or sweet, after the initial acidity has been destroyed 
by heavier applications. Dolomitic limestone can be used successfully on acid 
soils. It is slightly more effective than high-calcium limestone in neutralizing 
the soil acidity, is more durable, and has no injurious effects on the crop 
yields. . . . There is no evidence that finely ground limestone is more "effec- 
tive in correcting soil acidity than is the total product from a i-in. screen, 
which contains both the finer material for immediate use and the coarser 
material for greater durability. . . . 

Limestone applied to the surface slowly penetrates into the subsurface. 
This process, however, requires considerable time. On the Odin field after 
14 years, one-half the acidity in the subsurface was neutralized where the 
larger applications had been made to the surface, and one-fourth where the 
lighter applications had been made. Applications of limestone to the surface 
soil seem to have no effect upon the acidity of the subsoil. The amount of 
native limestone found in the subsoil is a variable quantity. In some cases 
there is none present even at a depth of 40 in., whereas in other cases it ex- 
tends upward even slightly into the subsurface. . . . 

“The annual loss of limestone is not so large as generally assumed. As 
an average of all determinations, the annual loss from the surface 20 in. was 
760 lbs. per acre from the Newton field and 542 lbs. per acre from tlie Odin 
field. A study of the total calcium indicates that the actual loss of bases may 
have been less than is shown by these figures, which are based upon the car- 
bon dioxid and acidity determinations. It is very evident from the data pre- 
sented ^that chemical analysis may be depended upon to measure the acidity 
In the soil, thetrediiction in acidity due to the action of limestone applied, 
and also tO' find the limestone still remaining in the soil, whether from appli- 
cations made or tom' a supply native to the soil.** 

Results of ' Hmtng mperiments by the Einland Moor Culture Society, A. 

^ Biromn (Jmrh, Jfoorft., S-5 {191i-m6)/pp^ IX-XXFI).— A number of liming 
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experiments on different moor soils with various field and truck crops are 
reported. 

In most cases liming of moor soils resulted in a decrease in crop yields, 
or at least no increase. Where upland moor soils were mixed with normal 
loam soils, the beneficial effect of liming was very small and variable. How- 
ever, "When the loam soil contained injurious iron sulphur compounds liming 
gave very beneficial results. It was found that the injurious acidity of up- 
land moor soils could be neutralized to better advantage by adding normal 
loam soils than by liming. 

The ammonia-fixing capacity of calcium sulphate, F. E. Bkae and A. 0. 
WoEKMAN {8oil ScL, 7 (1919), No. 4, pp. B83-291, fig. 1). — Experiments con- 
ducted at the Ohio State University are reported on the power of calcium sul- 
phate to fix ammonia from pure ammonium carbonate. 

It was found that calcium sulphate will prevent to a certain degi’ee the 
loss of ammonia from a mixture containing volatile ammonium carbonate, and 
it is considered quite probable that the loss prevention is due to the formation 
of nonvolatile ammonium sulphate by the double decomposition of ammonium 
carbonate and calcium sulphate. The ammonia-fixing capacity of calcium sul- 
phate was found to be apparently dependent on the temperature. The quan- 
tity of ammonia given off by the ammonium carbonate increased as the tem- 
perature rose and the percentage of it held by the calcium sulphate decreased. 

The effect of manganese on the growth of wheat: A source of manganese 
for agricultural purposes, J. S. MgHaegije {Jour. Indus, and Engin. Chem.^ 11 
(1919), No. 4 PP- S32-33d, figs. 4 )- — Pot and water culture experiments with 
wheat conducted at the Kentucky Experiment Station to demonstrate the 
effect of manganese on the growth of wheat and studies to determine a source 
of this element are reported. 

It was found that manganese in suitable dilution stimulated the growth 
of wheat, increased the size and nitrogen content of the grain, and apparently 
performed an important function in the normal growth and development of the 
plant 

Chemical examinations of a number of different agricultural limestones, raw 
rock phosphate, and basic siag showed that the first two materials contained 
very little manganese, but that basio slag contains about 100 lbs. of manga- 
nese to the ton. It is possible that some of the benefit to crops resulting 
from the -use of this fertilizer, on certain soils, may be due to this element” 

ABmOUmURAL BOTAFY. 


Tlant succession in relation to range management, A. W. Sampson (E. S. 
Dept. Agr. Bui. 791 (1919), pp. 76, pis. 6, figs. BB). — study has been made in 
the Manti National Forest in central Utah of means for detecting possible over- 
grazing of ranges, and the author points out what plants may be considered 
reliable indicators of overgrazing in the various types and how they may he 
used , as guides in revegetation and the maintenance of the forage crop. A 
list of the most typical primary and secondary species of the respective covers 
in this region is appended. 

He believes that the character of the native vegetation can be used as a 
reliable indicator of the condition of the range and of the effect on the plant 
cover of a given method of grazing. It is claimed that if the invading plants 
are lower in the succession than the predominating vegetetion, the range is being 
utilized unwisely in one or more respects. If the incoming vegetation is some- 
what higher successionally than the type as a whole, improvement under the 
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management in vogue is sure to follow. Where the negative indicators are 
crowding out the more permanent and desirable species, remedial measures 
should be adopted with a minimum loss of time. Since range depletion is due 
chiefly to too early cropping or to overgrazing, the application of the deferred- 
and-rotation grazing system, coupled with a correct estimate of the carrying 
capacity of the range, may he relied upon fully to revegetate the lauds where 
enough plants of desirable species are found for seed production. 

Botanical survey [in India], H. G. Cabteb (Anit. Rpt, Bd, Sci. Advice Indian 
I9J6~17, pp. S2-34 ). — ^This contains an account of studies extending the lists 
of known plants in portions of India, with notices of recent publications on cer- 
tain groups. 

Agriciiltiural botany [in India], A. Howaeu (Ann. Rpt. Bd. Set. Advice 
India, 1916-17, pp. S5-43). — ^A discussion of this phase of economic botany 
includes, besides mention of technical publications, reports on the improvement 
of crops, among them cotton, rice, sugar cane, wheat, jute, indigo, fruit, and 
chilies. Boot nodules and soil aeration also receive notice. 

Forest botany [in India], B. S. Hole (Ann. Rpt. Bd. Sei. Advice India, 
1916-17, pp. 44-4 ^). — This report, which is complementary to that noted above, 
deals with soil aeration, forest grasses, sissoo (Dalbei'dia sinmo), root disease 
(jPomes tneidm) and spike disease of sandal, with mention of descriptive lists 
and papers on the systematic botany of this region. 

Evolution through normal diversity, O. F. Cook (e/o?(r. Wash. Acad. ScL, 9 
(1919), Wo. 7, pp. 192-197). — ^The author makes reference to a paper by Meehan 
published in 1894 (E. S. H., 6, p. 3S9) in which attention is called to observa- 
tions by himself, confirming his records extending back about 25 years and 
tending to show that there is in the plant in question (Impatiens ftilva) innate 
power to vary coexistent with the species itself, independent of any condition? 
of environment. This definite recognition of normal diversity is referred tf> 
on account of the historical interest. Diversity being accepted as a normal 
and general condition in species, evolution is seen as a process of integration 
and differentiation of characters, the two essential conditions of evolutionary 
progress being normal diversity (heterism) and free intercrossing of lines of 
descent (symbasis). 

The symbiomorphoses; recent studies on asexual hybridization, L. Daniel 
(Rev. Bot, SO (1918), Wo. 869, pp. 867, 368 ). — In the resume of this work 
by L. Defour, it is stated that the author has given attention to certain modi- 
fications of plants observed to arise in consequence of grafting. These have 
been called symbiomorphoses, of which two classes or cases are distinguished, 
namely those arising when different genera or species are grafted and those 
arising when grafts are made between varieties. The author reaches the gen- 
eral conclusion that in a given graft one may encounter variations of diverse 
origin. These symbiomorphoses are almost always resultants of numerous 
factors which may be physical, chemical, or physiological in character. 

It is considered as impossible at present to distinguish the precise action of 
this or that morphological or genetic factor on account of the extreme com- 
plexity of' the 'result. 

Underground runners, E. Wabming (K. Damhe Vidensk. Selsk. Skr., Watur^ 
videmh. og Math. Afd., 8. ser., 2 (1918), Wo. 6, pp. 295-878, figs. This con- 
tribution contains a definition and discussion of several types which, are "fils*' 
tinguishefi of plagiotropic shoots. 

ITatural 'graftiiig of branches and roots, W. Dailimobe (Bog. Bot 
Kew, Bta. Mts^e. Inform,, Wo. 9-19 (1917), pp. SOS-806, pis. Examples of 
:''PatarM'graf|lhg oc«iOT in: cases observed, either above or below the surface 
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of tlie ground are given witli suggestions or explanations regarding the proc- 
esses involved. 

Cross-ino dilation of legumes, G. P. Koch and J. R. Butuer {Soil Set,, 6 
{1918), 'No. 5, pp. 397-403), — Reporting data from cross-inoculation tests dealing 
witli several common legumes, tRe authors state that Bacillus radicicola iso- 
lated from roots of alfalfa, sweet clover, and bur clover all cross-inoculated, 
although but slight infection followed inoculation of bur clover (roots) with 
organisms from alfalfa and sweet clover. Organisms from either red, white, 
crimson, or alsike clover inoculated upon any other of these showed normal 
vigor. Cross-inoculation succeeded (showing a difference in vigor, however) 
between vetch, sweet pea, garden pea, and Canada field pea. In. nearly all 
cases organisms from the cowpea group cross-inoculated successfully. 

Potassium requirements of bacteria, G. P. Koch {Soil ScL, 5 (1918), No. 3, 
pp. 219-224). — This information has. already been noted (E. S. R., S9, p. 619). 

On the occurrence, behavior, and origin of a smooth-stemmed form of the 
common foxglove (Digitalis purpurea), E. R. Saitnders {Jour. Genetics, 7 
(1918), No. 3, pp. 215-228). — The author has continued through several genera- 
tions a study of some peculiarities observed in work previously noted (E. S. 
R., 25, p. 229). She states that besides the form which is now considered 
as the type D. purpurea pubescens another form exists and this is designated 
as D. purpurea midwauJis. This resembles the type in all but surface charac- 
ters, which are described with a discussion of their possible significance. 

The purple hyacinth bean, G. P. Freeman (Bof. 66 (1918), No, 6, pp, 
512-528, figs. 7). — Concluding his presentation and discussion of opinion and 
evidence, the author sustains the designation by Linnaeus of the common an- 
nual (in the tropics perennial) hyacinth bean as DoUchos Wblab, and the more 
slender climber (in northern climates perennial) as D. Ugnosus, 

The effect of certain organic substances on seed germination, E. B. Fred 
{Soil Sci., 6 (1918), No. 5, pp. 333-349, figs. 10). — ^Experiments conducted at the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station, in which alfalfa, casein, peptone, and sugar 
were added in varying amounts to silt loam soil in which alfalfa, buckwheat, 
castor bean, red clover, corn, cotton, flax, hemp, white lupine, mustard, oats, 
serradella, soy bean, siinfiower, sweet pea, and wheat seeds were planted, are 
reported. 

It was found that nitrogenous substances such as alfalfa powder, casein, 
and peptone did not seriously injure seed germination unless used in very 
large quantities. As compared with green manure (nitrogen content), very 
large amounts of casein and peptone were required to cause a noticeable de- 
crease in germination. Calcium carbonate apparently did not lessen the de- 
crease in germination due to very large applications of alfalfa powder or 
casein. Sugar greatly increased bacterial growth and retarded the rate of 
seed germination. In large amounts it decreased the percentage of germina- 
tion. Soil sterilization often inhibited the rate of seed germination. 

Difference in the action of radium on green plants in the presence and ah- 
senee of light, C. Packaro {Jour, Gen, Phgsiol., 1 (1918), No. 1, pp. 87, 38). — 
Tests carried out with Spirogyra and Voivox exposed to radioactivity are said 
to have shown’ that the life of the cell is longer under such exposure in light 
than 4n darkness, being prolonged apparently by some condition connected with 
photosynthesis. 

On the d 3 mamics of photosynthesis, W. 3'. Y. Osterhoitt and A. R. 0. Haas 
(Jour, Gen. Bhysioh, 1 (1918), No. 1, pp. 1-16, figs. 5). — ^The authors describe 
(with a discussion of results) a study of sea lettuce (IJlm rigida) 
carried on during August in order to obtain data for the study of the dynamics 
of photosynthesis. They have developed a method of Investigation based on the 
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fact tiiat as plants abstract carbon dioxid from a solution the latter becomes 
more alhaliiie. Minute amounts of photosynthesis in marine plants can be 
nieasiired accurately by adding a little phenolphthalein to the sea water and 
observing the color changes. By this method it was found that Ulva after 
]}eiiig' kept in darkness begins iihotosynthesis as soon as it is exposed to sun- 
light, and the rate steatlily increases to a constant value. 

A method of studying respiration, W. J. V. Osteehout (Joim Gen. Fhysiot, 
1 (1918), Ko. 1, pp. 11-22, fig. 1). — ^Apparatus is described by which small 
amounts of carbon dioxid given oft by organisms can be measured rapidly and 
accurately. The apparatus can be employed also to measure photosynthesis. 

An indicator method of measuring the consumption of oxygen, W. J, Y. 
OsTEEHoijr {Jour. Gen. Phimiol., 1 {1918), 2, pp. 167-169) .—The author de- 

scribes a method of measuring oxygen consumption employing the blood of the 
horseshoe crab (Lbnnlus sp.). This absorbs oxygen and turns blue when shaken 
ill air, but is quickly decolorized in the i>resence of certain organisms which 
consume oxygen. By measuring the time required for the change of color the 
rate of consumption of oxygen (by animal or plant) may be determined. 
This method is employed in some of the series below. 

Comparative studies on respiration, I—V {Jour. Gen. PJigsiot, 1 {1918), JSfo. 
2, pp. 171-220, figs. 17). — ^Five papers are presented, 

I. Introduction, Yvh J. XT Osterhout (pp. 171-179). — The author describes the 
first of a series of investigations on respiration in plants (which is in some 
cases compared with that of animals), employing improved quantitative 
methods dealing with representatives of bacteria, higher fungi, algse, and 
flowering plants. It is shown that when anesthetics are employed in sufficient 
concentration to produce any result, plants show a rise in the rate of respira- 
tion followed by a decline. In animals the rise (found in higher concentra- 
tions -only) was preceded by a temporary fall not entirely due to low^ering of 
muscular activity or tonus. In lower concentrations the effect was merely a 
decrease of respiration. The results of ah the investigations are opposed to 
the theory of Yerworn, namely, that anesthesia is a kind of asphyxia due to 
the checking of respiration by the anesthetic. 

II. The effect of anesthetics and other substances on the respiration of 
Aspergillus ntger, F. G. Gustafson (pp. 181-191. — In this investigation, which 
was undertaken to compare the action of anesthetics and other substances on 
the respiration of a fungus (A, nigcr) with effects produced in other groups 
of organisrifs, it was found that in effective concentrations formaldehyde, 
ether, and acetone first increased and later decreased the rate of respiration. 
Ether at 3.65 per cent caused an increase with certain cultures, a decrease 
with others. The reaction producing an increase in the respiration with 7.3 
per cent ether is reversible, the reaction producing the decrease irreversible* 
Caffein at 0.5 per cent produced only a decrease in respiration, A saturated 
solution caused an increase, wliich was followed by a decrease. 

III. Tim effect of ether mi the i'espvration and grotcth of Bacillm subtilis, 
M. M. Brooks (pp. 193-201). — ^It was found that all concentrations of ether 
employed (from 0.037 to 7.3 per cent) caused an increase in the rate of respira- 
tion of B. siihtiUs, followed by a decrease. Ether at 7.3 per cent in tap water 
gave an extraordinary increase (50 times the normal) in the output of j:;arbon 
dioxid. This increase did not occur when 0.85 per cent sodium chlorid was 
added. At lower concentrations (0.037 to 1.1 per cent) ether was toxic, and 
the same" was true at higher concentrations (3.65 to 7.3 per cent), while in- 
termediate coneentratiOM . stimulated . growth. 

' IVv The effect 'of ether on the respiratim of whmt, H. S. Thomas (pp. 203- 
^7) .--The expertmeiits here d^alhod show that to 3.65 per cent ether 
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solutions caused an increase in the respiration of wheat, followed by a de- 
crease. These results agree with those of Haas and of Gustafson (above 
noted), hut not vnth the theory of Verworn. 

T. The effect of ether 07i the producUon of eardmi diowi4 hp ammals, M. 
Irwin (pp. 209-220), — ^The purpose of this investigation was to make a com- 
parison of the carbon dioxid output of animals with that of plants under the 
influence of a typical anesthetic such as ether. The results are considered to 
show’ that narcosis is not due to asphyxia, and that the action of anesthetics is 
not due to their effect on respiration. While in the case of animals the in- 
crease in carbon dioxid output is accompanied by irreversible change leading 
to death, this is not necessarily the case in plants. The reversible (narcotic) 
action of ether on the animals studied was accompanied by a decrease in carbon 
dioxid output, wiiile this wms not ordinarily the case with plants. 

The interxiretation of the facts observed is considered to require further 
investigations. 

Analytic and synthetic studies on chlorophyll, A. and A. Maky {EUides 
Analiitiques et SyntJwtiques stir la Ohlorophylle. Paris: A, Mtilome d Sons, 
1917, pp. 40, pi. 1 ) . — This contribution discusses, first, the view’s of other authors 
mentioned in regard to characters and properties of chlorophyll; second, 
spectrum analysis as applied in the study of chlorophyll; third, its chemical 
relations; fourth, its behavior tow’ard coloring substances (methylene blue); 
fifth, a comparative study of chlorophyll pigment wuth anilin ; and sixth, the 
functions of chlorophyll. 

Growth rates in plants, O. Debatin {Haturw, Vmscliaii Chem, Ztg,^ B (fPfd), 
Eo. 4^ PP- 52-54 ). — Bates of grow^th or of doubling (dimensions) are given with 
discussion for a number of higher and lower plants. 

Abnormal stem growth of soy beans in sand cultures with Shivers three- 
salt solution, A. G. McCaxl, J. B. S. Norton, and P. E. liiciiAEDs (Soil Sci., 6 
(WIS), Eo. 6, pp. Jf.79-4S1, pis, 2). — The authors refer to the observations and 
data reported by Shive (E. S. R., 39, p. S27), in w^hose work each of the phos- 
phates used singly in the soil cultures caused specific injury to soy beans when 
the initial concentration of the solution -was above 1 atmosphere (monopotas- 
sium phosphate producing the least and monocalcium iphosphate the most in- 
jury). They state that in their study during tw’o years, soy beans growing 
in sand cultures, supplied wdth Shive’s 3-salt nutrient solution having a con- 
centration initially of 1.75 atmospheres, show^ed injury in case of widely vary- 
ing salt proportions. It is suggested that this injury, instead of being cor- 
related with a high concentration of a particular salt, may have resulted from 
some property which was common to all of the Shive 3-salt solutions. 

Osmotic pressure in plants on mountain heights, 0. Aeehenius and E. 
SoDEBBEBG {Sveuslc Bot. Tidskr,^ 11 {1917), No. 3-4^ PP- 373-380 ). — study of 
mountain plants carried out during the summer of 1917 at a point in Sw^eclisli 
Lapland and is said to show that these have a relatively high osmotic pressure 
(corresponding to the concentration of the cell sap), which within certain 
limits protects the plants against frost injury. 

Bistribution of materials dissolved in the sap in different portions of the 
stalk of sugar cane, J. Kuijpee^ (Kuypeb) {AreJi. Snikerindtis. Nederland, 
Indie, 26 (1918), No. 39, pp. 1665-1686; also in Meded. Proof st at. Jam-Smter- 
indtis., Landhotmh. Ser., No. 11 (1918), pp. 22). — It is stated that the amount of 
dissolved substance increases with considerable regularity from the top of the 
cane dowmwardj and generally from the central part outward, the harder parts 
thus containing larger percentages of solutes. 

Borne observations on the behavior of turgescent tissue in solutions of cane 
sugar and of certain toxic substances, D, Thoday (Neto Phytol., 17 {1918}, No, 
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3~4, pp. 57-68, figs. S). — Exp-eriments herein described were suggested by obser- 
vations reported bj’ Brown, both alone and in connection with Worley and 
with Tinker (E. S. li., 34, p. 626), and his results are said to have been made 
available at this time on account of the appearance of data contributed by 
Stiles and Jorgensen (E. S. B., 39, p. 223). Pieces of potato tubers were im- 
mersed in cane sugar solution and in solutions of mercuric chlorid, osmic acid, 
mercuric cyanid, or chloroform for different periods of time, and. the result- 
ing data are presented with discussion w’hich is to be continued in a more 
general form in a later paper. 

The law controlling the quantity of regeneration in the stem of Bryophyl- 
lum calycinum, J. Loeb {Jour, Gen. Physiol., 1 (1918), No. 1, pp. 81-96, figs. 
5 ). — This is in review and continuation of communications previously noted 
(E. S. E„ 40, p. 224). 

A method is noted of measuring the influence of the mass of a leaf of B. 
cahjcinmn on the quantity of shoots regenerated in an isolated piece of stem. 
The method consists in isolating a section of stem with only two leaves at the 
basal node and splitting the stem lengthwise into symmetrical halves, each 
piece containing one of these leaves, one dormant shoot bud, and two half 
buds. By reducing the size of one of the sister leaves, the influence of leaf 
mass on shoot regeneration by the stem can be measured. 

It is stated that the muss of shoots regenerated at the apical bud increases 
under like conditions and in equal times in proportion to the mass of the leaf, 
whether the latter be intact or mutilated. The assumption that growth occurs 
at the expense of the material furnished by the basal leaf is supported by the 
fact that in the dark the influence of the leaf disappears more or less com- 
pletely, and that the attached leaf loses greatly in w’eiglit. A certain tendency 
to wilt, how’ever, interferes more or less with the almost perfect proportionality 
observed under favorable conditions. 

The material furnished by the leaf includes, presumably, both water and 
solutes. The mass of shoots regenerated by a piece of stem w^itiiout leaf is so 
small as to be almost negligible when compared with the mass of shoots pro- 
duced by a like piece of stem w^hen a leaf of sufficient mass is left attached to 
its base. 

A consideration of certain pathologic conditions in Ambrosia trifida, A. 
Stew^abt (Amcr. Jour. Bot., 6 (1919), No. 1, pp. 84-46^ pt 1, fig. 1 ). — ^A further 
study of the great ragweed A. tnfldor. (E. S. R., 35, p. 651) in regard to the 
effects of the disturbance caused by stimuli due to w'ouiiding or to attacks by 
animals or plant parasites, or a combination thereof, is discussed in some detail 
It appears that, while woimd stimulus is much more pow^erful than fungus gall 
stimulus (causing more extensive changes), that due to the presence of the 
fungus is able to overcome that due to insect attack, when the two occur in the 
same portion of the plant, 

The nature of charred wood, L. A. Boodle (Roy. Bot. Ganl. Keio, Bui. Mise. 
Inform., Wo. 5-id (1917), pp. S06-S98) .—'Noting the results of experiments 
bearing upon the nature of the residue of pine or other woods charred by heat 
or, sulphuric acid or both, the author states that a product w-as obtained by 
Mm 'Which differed from typical charcoal ‘In its behavior toward oxidizing 
agents, a series of degrees of resistance being obtainable evidently bearing a 
, relation to the severity of the charring process. The general conclusion reached 
is that 'in certain eases charred wood contains no free carbon unless it is in 
a condition differing from that of ordinary carbon. 
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Ameiican Imsbandry, a mucli overlooked publication, L. Gabeiee {Jour. 
Amer. Boc. Agron., 11 (1919) ^ No. 5, pp. 266-211 ). — Tlie author briefly reviews a 
2- volume treatise on American agriculture issued in London in 1T75 under 
authorship of “An American”, and believed to be the work of John Mitchell. 
The publication is said to deal with the soil, climate, and agricultural practices 
and products of the English colonies in America, including Kova Scotia, Canada, 
I\ew England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, the 
Garolinas, Florida, and the West Indies, and to have been wultten largely for 
use in England rather than in America. The books are believed to be of con- 
siderable value both from an agricultural and historical point of view. 

[Beport of field crops work in Florida, 1918], J. M. Scott, B. F. Floyd, 
J. E. Titelington, and J. B. Thompson (Fla. Bta. Rpt. 1918, pp. 23-26, 28-39, 
84-93, figs. 5 ). — This describes the continuation of work along the same general 
lines as previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 434). 

Replanting Japanese cane in 1915 on variously fertilized plats which had 
grown the crop since 1909 resulted in yields of green material ranging from 
IS tons per acre for the plat receiving dried blood and acid phosphate to 31.9 
tons for that receiving muriate of potash and acid phosphate. A decided de- 
crease in yield occurred on all plats in 1916 and a still greater decrease in 
1917. Fertilizer experiments with Japanese cane begun in 1914 resulted in an 
average maximum yield for the period of 1914 to 1917, inclusive, of 17.9 tons 
for the plat receiving barnyard manure at the rate of 30 2-horse wagonioads 
per acre. 

Ill fertilizer tests with sweet potatoes, 3-year average yields were secured 
ranging from 86 bu. per acre for the plat receiving dried blood and acid phos- 
phate to 260.9 bu. for that receiving sulphate of ammonia, muriate of potash, 
and acid phosphate. The maximum corn yield, 23.31 bu. per acre, was secured 
from the plat receiving dried blood, sulphate of potash, and acid phosphate, 

A series of experiments begun near Hastings in 1917 is described, in which 
observations were made upon the potash reauirements of potatoes and of the 
relative value of dilferent sources of phosphorus for potatoes. The effect of 
the different fertilizer treatments upon a cover crop of cowpeas following the 
potatoes is also noted. In the potash experiments complete fertilizers con- 
taining 1, 3, and 5 per cent of potash were compared with each other and with 
fertilizers containing no potash. The phosphate carriers compared included 
acid phosphate, finely ground pebble phosphate rock, and soft phosphate rock. 
Tabulated data are presented showing the yield of iiotatoes obtained under the 
different treatments arranged according to grades. Based on the total yields se- 
cured the potash plats greatly outyielded the plats without potash, the yields in- 
creasing with an increase in the amount of potash applied. No difference in the 
appearance of the cover crop vras noted on either the potash plats or those 
without potash. Acid phosphate gave better results both in stand and yield 
than raw rock phosphate, while on the plats receiving no phosphorus the potato 
plants are said to have averaged fully 50 per cent smaller in size than those on 
the acid phosphate plats, while marked differences in color and maturity were 
also noted. The cover crop gave much the same resiilts as the potatoes, the 
vines being only from 50 to 60 per cent as high on the no-phosphate plats as 
on those receiving phosphate applications. 

Variety tests with cotton are described, in which yields were secured ranging 
from 336 lbs. of seed cotton per acre for Sosnowski to 726 lbs. for Cook Im- 
proved, 35 and 48 per cent of the total yields, respectively, being secured at the 
first picking. 
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Heavy parent liills of sweet potatoes planted April 5 and 2T produced 0.15 lb. 
per plant, or approximately 15 bii. per acre, more than light bills. Plantings 
made on June 25 from cuttings failed to show any correlation between the 
yield of parent hill and offspring plantings. 

Brief notes are presented on certain promising new grasses, including Penni- 
setiim purpureurti, P. merlceri, P. longistylum, Eriocliloa sul)glal)rQ, Ostenlumia 
matrella, Digitarki didactyJa, PaspaUim notatum, Chrysopogon- moiitanus, 
BracJiiaria plantaginea, and Andropogon faveol-atm. See also a previous note 
(B. S. R., 41, p. 37). 

[Summary report of State and cooperative experiment farms in Wyoming, 
1917 and 1918] {Bien. Bpt Bd. Farm G077irs. [W^/o.], 1911-18, pp, 8-102, pis. 
15). — Continuing work previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 229), numerous field 
tests conducted at several centers in the State with grain and forage crops are 
described. 

[Report of work with field crops on the Canada Experimental Farms, 
1917], J. H. Geisdale et al. {Canada Bxpt. Farms Rpt. 191S. pp. 9, 10, 12, IS, 
U, 15, 20-22, 25-21, 34, 35-31, 4S-45, 4^-50, 51-60, 63, 68-70, 74, 75, 80-82, 86, 
87, 94-97, 100, 101, 105, 106, 107. 109, 112-114. 116, 117, 119, 122, 123, 126, 127, 
ISO, 131, 133, 136, 1S7, 142-1 44, 146, 147), — ^This briefly describes the progress of 
work conducted along the same general lines as previously noted (E. S. R., 
40, p. 735), embracing variety, fertilizer, rotation, and cultural tests with 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, field peas, flax, hemp, alfalfa, grasses, corn for forage, 
sugar beets, potatoes, turnips, mangels, carrots, vetches, clovers, rape, and 
tobacco. Plant breeding w’ork with cereals is also noted. 

[Report of field crops work in St. Vincent, 1917-18], P. Watts (Imp, 
Dept. Agr. West Indies, Bpt. Agr. Dept. St. Vmcent, 1917-18, pp. 3-10, 15-23 ). — 
This notes the progress of work along the same general lines as previously 
indicated (E. S. E., 39, p. 835), including manuriai experiments with Sea 
Island cotton, reported on in more detail elsewhere (E. S. R., 40, p. 627), 
and arrowroot, and breeding work with cowpeas, DoUgIws laUah, castor bean, 
and tomatoes. Statistical information is also given relative to the production 
in the island of cotton, corn, arrowroot and cassava for starch, sugar cane, 
peanuts, and peas. 

Arrowroot mulched with prunings of GUrioidla mamlata produced on the 
average 53,950 lbs. of rhizomes per acre as compared with 17,371 lbs. from 
the untreated plats. In a comparison of different artificial and organic 
manures, an average yield of 49,385 lbs. per acre followed mulching with Giiri- 
cldia prunings, with an application of phosphate and potash next in order with 
30,088 lbs„ as compared with 20,439 lbs. from the untreated check. 

[Report of field crops work in British Guiana, 1917], X B. Haeeison {Rpt. 
Dept. Sci. mid Agr. Brit. Giiiana, 1917, pp. 6-22). — ^^^ariety tests, hybridization 
and selection studies, and fertilizer experiments with sugar cane and variety 
tests with rice are described for the year ended December 31, 1917, in a 
continuation of similar work previously noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 242). 

[Report of field crops work in the Union of South Africa, 1918], F. B. 
Smith, W. H. Scheeffius, H. S. du Toit, and W. Pyott (Union So. Africa 
Dept Agr. Bpt. 1917-18, pp. 15, 23, 24, 25, SO-SS, 69-71, 145-147, 155-158) 
work of the tobacco and cotton, grain, and dry-farming divisions for the year 
«Qded March 31, 1918, is outlined as heretofore (E. S. R., 40, p. 524), together 
with information relative to the acreage and production of corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, Kafir com, ' potatoes, sugar cane, and miscellaneous forage crops. The 
report of the chief 'grain insp-ector is included, 

' [Report of 'field crops' work in 'Burma, 19183, A^E. English iBpt. Dept. 
Agr. Burma, 1918, pp, 4 ^)* — fn continuation of work previously noted (E. 8. 
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R., 40, p. 523) variety, cultural, and fertilizer tests witli rice, sesame, wheat, 
peanuts, beans, cotton, sugar cane, tobacco, fiber crops, and miscellaneous 
forage crops are briefly described for the year ended June 30, 1918. 

[Field crops in Burma], H. Adamson {Bid, Imp. Inst. ISo. Kensington}, IS 
(1918), No. J, pp. 50-51}). — In an article entitled Tiie Material Resources of 
Burma the author presents information relative to the area occupied by the 
principal field crops, together with their respective yields. The crops dis- 
cussed include rice, sesame, millet, beans, peanuts, cotton, corn, wheat, gram, 
sugar cane, and tobacco. 

[Field crops in Ceylon], W. Molegode, B. F. Scheeffius, C. Deieeeeg, and 
D. S. CoBLETT {Ceylon Agr. 8oc. Year Book, 1919-20, pp. 62-68, 72-75). — ^Brief 
notes are given on the production of rice, tobacco, dhall {Cajanus indiciis), 
cotton, kapok, and castor in the island. 

[The progress of crop investigations in India, 1917—18] {Bpt. Frog. Agr. 
hidia, 1917-18, pp. 11-55, 60-83, 73, 74, pls. 2). — ^This comprises a summary of 
work done in various parts of India to improve the different field crops and 
to increase production. The crops dealt with include wheat, rice, cotton, 
sugar cane, jute, indigo, tobacco, oil seeds, and miscellaneous forage crops. 

[Report of field crops work in South. Australia, 1918—19], W. J* Spaffobd 
{lour. Dept. Agr. Bo. Aust., 22 {1919), No. 7, pp. 527-534)^ — The x>rogress of cul- 
tural, variety, and fertilizer tests with wheat at Hammond, Butler, and Wilka- 
watt is described as heretofore (E. S. B., 40, p. 332). 

Constructive rotations: Considerations in fertility, crops, drainage, and 
farm labor, J. F. Baeker (3fo. Bui. Ohio Bta., 4 {1919), No. 7, pp. 209-214f fig* 
I). — In a contribution from the department of agricultural, chemistry and soils, 
Oliio State University, the author discusses in a general manner practical 
systems of crop rotation for soil improvement in the State. 

The temporary ley, R. G. Stapledon (Jour. Bd. Agr. ILondon}, 25 (1919), No. 
11, pp. 1280-1311). — Recommendations, based on rather extensive observations 
in Englan^i and Wales, are made relative to what are deemed to be adequate 
mixtures of legume and grass seeds for temporary pastures. Information is 
also presented shoving the year of maximum yield and the probable duration 
of the various species included in the different seed mixtures, as well as the 
date of appearance and maximum development of the indigenous species when 
commercial seed is not sown. 

The grasses and grasslands of South Africa, J. W. Bews {Pietermaritzburg: 
P. Dams d Bans, Ltd., 1918, pp. UJ+Idl, pi. 1, figs. 24i w?. Jour. Ecology, 7 

(I.9i,9), No. 1-2, pp. 84-87). — This work is said to comprise a preliminary con- 
tribution to a study of plant ecology in South Africa and also to supplement 
a previous paper on plant succession (E. S. R,, 37, p. 526). A simplified key to 
the genera and species of South African grasses has been prepared and ecologi- 
cal notes on the principal species of each genus included. The development 
of the grasslands of diffei’ent sections of South Africa is discussed in some 
detail, and various economic aspects of the subject are mentioned. 

A list of English, Dutch, Zulu, and Sesuto names of grasses is ai^ended. 

[Grasses for paper making in the Union of South AfrX'Ca], O. P. Jtjbitz 
([27»io« Bo. Africa, Min. Mines and Indus.}, Indus. Bui. Ber., No. 7 (1919), pp. 
IV A- 115). — ^TMs comprises rather detailed reports on the grasses of the eastern 
coast belt available for the manufacture of paper, and on the possibilities and 
prospects of paper making in the Union of South Africa, together vfith a com- 
prehensive discussion of the history and of technical and industrial aspects 
of the subject and of raw materials suitable for paper making in South Africa. 

Methods of selection applied to the cereals, J. BEAtWEBiE {Eev. G^n. BH., 
SO (1919), Nos. 3, pp. 79-87; 4^ PP* 108-114). — ^This comprises a general discus- 
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Sion of tlie present status of tiie subject, witla particular reference to crop im- 
provement tlirougli pure line selection. 

Twinning in alfalfa, W. Southwosth {Jour. Heredity, 10 (1919) , Ho. If, pp. 
18^1, 1S3> figs. 2). — In connection with alfalfa hybriclMation vrork in progress at 
the Manitoba Agricultural College and previously mentioned (E. S. R., 31, 
p. 831), three cases of twinning appeared in hybrid seedlings during the season 
of 1918. The parentage of each pair is briefly traced, all three having 
clesceiided from the same original cross made in 1911 between alfalfa $ and. 
black medick Five of the six seedlings are said to have developed into 
strong vigorous plants. 

Variety tests with two-row barley, 1913-1916, K. Iveesek {Tidsskr. 
Flanteavl, 26 (1919), No, 1, pp, 1-31), — Tystofte Prentice (Archer), said to 
have been the highest yielding strain in previous experiments, was grown in 
comparison with three early, short, and rather stiff-strawed strains and with 
three new’ later maturing sorts of barley at seven experimental centers repre- 
senting different soil conditions for the period indicated. It is stated that 
the differences in yield betw-een the early and late strains, wdnch w^ere rela- 
tively small, depended chiefly on w’hether the crop remained upright or lodged. 

[Observations on beer barleys in Argentina], O. F.-Gikola (Pub, Mu8, Agr. 
[ 8 oc. Rural Argentiml, No. 10 (1918), pp. 20, figs. 4). — The production of barley 
in Argentina for malting purposes is discussed and varieties deemed best suited 
for this purpose indicated. 

[The castor oil plant in Brazil], G. R. P. d’Utra (Bot Agr, [ 8 cf 0 PauJoJ, 
20. ser., No, 1-3 (1919), pp, 1-SS, figs, S). — ^TMs is a general discussion of the 
production and utilization of the plant in Brazil. 

Bed clover, W. Findlay (North of Scot. Col, Agr. Bui. 2Jf (1919), pp. 39). — 
A general discussion of red clover production in Scotland, with recommenda- 
tions for growing the crop under various soil conditions. 

Variety tests of corn [in BTortli Carolina], G. M. G.arren (Bui. N, CJ. Dept, 
Agr., 40 (1919), No, 5, pp, 36, figs, ^). — ^TMs describes further tests (E. S. E., 
38, p. 532) with different varieties of corn during 1917 and 1918, the work 
having been discontinued with the 1918 experiments. Biggs Seven-Ear, First 
Generation Cross Ko. 182, and Southern Beauty are deemed to be the best 
varieties for the Piedmont and Mountain sections of the State, and Biggs 
Seven-Ear and Latham Double for the Coastal Plain region. 

Some curious freaks of com, D. P. Jones (Rural New Yorker, 18 (1919), No, 
4541f i>. 1043, figs, 2). — Certain abnormal ears of corn are illustrated and their 
possible significance in tracing the origin of the corn plant briefly indicated. 

Description of a supposed new fossil species of maize from Peru, F. H. 
Knovtlton (Jour. Wash. Acad. Sci., 9 (1919), No. 5, pp, 134-136, fig. i).— A fos- 
silized ear of corn secured from a dealer in curios in Cuzco, Peru, by W. F. 
Parks, Is described as a new^ species, Zea antiqua. Although lacking definite 
knowdedge of the conditions under which the specimen was found, the author 
states that based on its thorough fossilization “ it seems hardly likely to be 
younger than at least several thousand years,” and that it falls very little 
short of supplying the needed paleontological data on the antiquity of maize.” 

A fossil ear of in,alze, G. N. Collins (Jour, Heredity, 10 (1919), No. 4, pp. 
110^172, figs. 9), — ^The author briefly reviews the paper noted above, compares 
the fossil form with varieties of com still being grown in Peru and Bolivia, and 
concludes that ** while the fossil ear is not duplicated by any ear in our collec- 
tion it presents no new characters, but rather a different combination of charac- 
ters found among the existing types.” 

The inheritance of immunity to leaf blister mite (Eriophyes gossypii} in 
cotton, S. G. Habland (West Indian Bui,, 17 (1919), No. 3Y PP^ 162-16$). — Ob- 
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serrations on tlie Fi, Fa, and F 3 progeny of a cross between St. Vincent' nati^'e 
cotton, said to be immune to B, gossypii, and Southern Cross Upland, a suscep- 
tible type, are held to indicate that immunity to attack from the blister mite 
behaves as a simple Mendelian recessive. The Fi was intermediate though in- 
clining toward the susceptible parent, w^hile the Fs segregated into 100 immune 
and 365 iioninimuue individuals. In the Fs 10 of the immune families bred true 
for immunity, while 37 iionimmune families again segregated into immune and 
lioiiiiiimune. 

The improvement of the yield of Sea Island cotton in the West Indies by 
the isolation of pure strains, S. C. Haeland (West Indian Bui., 17 (1919), Vo. 
S, pp. 145-161 ). — It is stated that through individual plant selection and self- 
fertilization a marked Improvement may be effected In certain morphological 
characters of Sea Island cotton which have to do with yield. Experimental 
work conducted in St. Vincent, following the method of pure line selection pro- 
posed and dealing with the number of o\uiles or seeds per loculus, number of 
loculi per boll, and the lint index (weight of lint per 100 seeds) in several 
strains of Sea Island cotton, is reviewed. The isolation of a strain capable 
of producing SI per cent more lint per boll than the ordinary type grown in the 
island is said to have resulted. 

An improved type of cotton for the southern Maratha country [Bombay 
Presidency, India], G. L. Kottur (Agr. Jour. India, 14 (1919), Vo. 1, pp. 165- 
167, pL i). — This briefly describes a long staple cotton developed through con- 
tinued selection from an erect type of a local variety. The new sort is said to 
produce 12 per cent more seed cotton, ginning 12 per cent higher than the local 
strain, and to grade 5 per cent higher than the best local cotton. 

Some of the problems arising out of the successful introduction of Ameri- 
can cotton in the western Punjab, W. Egberts (Agr. Jour. India, 14 (1919) f Uo. 
1 , pp. ^2-43). — It is stated that In 1917 a total of 274, OCH} acres was planted 
to American cotton, more than one-half of which was pure 4 F, a selection de- 
veloiied by the economic botanist. In connection with the rapid spread of 
American cotton culture certain problems, herein brieflj" discussed, ha.ve arisen 
relating primarily to the maintenance of a fair market price, the elimination 
of mixing with so-called “ desi ” cotton, and the production of pure seed of 
the preferred 4 F type. 

Egyptian cottons: Their deterioration and means of remedying it, V. M. 
Mossi^Ei (Bui. Union Agr. Bgypte, 16 (1918), Vo. 124, PP- 5S~79; abs. in Intemat. 
Inst. Agr. [Vome], Intemat. Rev. Bei. and Pract. Agr., 9 (1918), No. 12, pp. 
I 44 I-I 44 S ). — The author states that while Egyptian cottons have declined both 
in production and quality it is more in the nature of a deterioration than a 
degeneration to be attributed largely to an indiscriminate mixing of varieties. 
The isolation and purification of superior strains, the dissemination of seed of 
tmly approved sorts, and the prevention of subsequent contamination are be- 
lieved to be essential to the improvement of the ei'op. The desirability of Gov- 
ernment aid in achieving this end is discussed. 

Cotton, G. BiGWoon (London: Constable d Co., Ltd., 1918, pp. yiIT-4-204> pis. 
16). — ^TMs comprises a popular account of the development of the cotton in- 
dustry, together with a discussion of some of the problems confronting cotton 
manufacturers ■ at the present time. A paper on Cotton Futures by 0. Stewart 
is appended. 

The early history of cotton in Bombay, X Mackenna (Agr. Jour. India, 13 
(1918), No. S, pp. 389-404y pl- 1)- — A lecture delivered before the Students’ Cot- 
ton Association, Sydenham College of Commerce, Bombay, in January, 1918. 

The work of the Imperial Institute in connection with British cotton cul- 
tivation (But. Imp. Inst. {So. Kensuigton}, 16 (1918), No. 1, pp. 79-89 ). — ^The 
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activides of the Institute in promoting cotton production in the Britisli Empire 
ore briefly outlined. A list, comprising some 97 reports, special articles, etc., 
dealing with various phases of the crop which appeared in the BuUetm of the 
Institute from 1905 to 1017, inclusive, is also presented. 

Cottonseed by-products (Nature [London} ^ 103 (1919) t No. B582, pp. 153^ 
154 ). — paper presented before the Royal Society of Arts by B. C. de Segundo 
on The Eemoval of the Residual Fibers from Cotton Seed and their Value for 
Nontextile Purposes is briefly reviewed. The development of ginning ma- 
chinery for the more complete removal of lint from cotton seed and a. process 
for removing the last trace of fiber fi*om the hulls after decortication comprise 
the principal features dealt with. 

Fiber plant investigations [in South Africa], B. Houmes-Smith (aSo. 
African Jour, Indus., 2 (1919), No, 2, pp, i57-iT^) — This describes a survey of 
the Trauskei and southeastern coastal districts of the Cape Province for the 
purpose of ascertaining their suitability to fiber production and to the estab- 
lishment of the fiber industry. It is concluded that the region is w^ell adapted 
to the production of hard fibers, Agave rigida, IHircnea gigantea, and Phormium 
tenax being recommended in particular. Directions for growing the crops and 
for preparing the fiber for market are included. 

Production of fiax fiber and seed fiax in Canada, F. C. Bobertson (D. 8. 
Dept, Com., Com, Rpts., No. 124 (1919), pp. 1031-1034). — ^A report on the present 
status and future pi*ospects of the flax industry in Canada. 

Tests with flax varieties, G. S. Goedon (Jour. Dept. Agr, Victoria, 17 (1919), 
No. 3, pp. figs. 4)* — Limited variety tests, conducted at Werribee (Vic- 

toria) during 1918 -with seed of both American and English origin, are briefly 
noted. 

The flax industry [in Victoria], X Bobilliaeu (Jour. Dept. Agr. Victoria, 
17 (1919), No. 4, pp. 222-230, figs. 8 ). — ^Pield practices and cultural methods em- 
ployed in growing the crop and the preparation of the fiber for market are 
described, 

Lalang grass as a paper material, B. X Eaton (Agr, Bui. Fed. Malag States, 
7 (1919), No. I, pp. 28-32), — This comprises a brief discussion of a report on 
lalang grass (Imperata arundbmcea) as a paper material, presented by the 
Imperial Institute and previously mentioned (E. S. B., 40, p, 823). It is stated 
that this grass compares favorably with Algerian esi^arto grass, hut is inferior 
to Spanish esparto. 

Official grain standards of the United States for oats, D. F, Houston (U. 8. 
DepL Agr,, Bur, Markets Serv. and Regulatory Announcements, No, 46 (1919), 
pp. 6). — ^This contains the order of the Secretary of Agriculture establishing the 
official standards for oats, effective June 16, 1919. 

Handbook official grain standards for oats ( U. 8. Dept Agr., Bur. Markets, 
1919, pp. 6). — ^This comprises a tabulated and abridged description of the offi- 
cial standards for oats compiled from the publication noted above. 

The spraying of Irish potatoes, B. W. Leiby (Bui. N. C. Dept, Agr., 40 
(1919), No. 3, pp. 38, figs. 12). — ^This describes experimental work covering tbe 
period of 1913-1918, inclusive, conducted at the Buncombe County substation in 
an effort to ascertain the best practical means of controlling the important insect 
and disease pests affecting the fall or late Irish potato crop in North Carolina. 

, The plan of the experiment comprised observations on the comparative value 
of spraying with Bordeaux mixture to control blight, hand-picking to control the 
Colorado 'Potato beetle, and spi^aying with Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of 
lead combined to control both the beetles and blight The results secured dur- 
ing' each year of the experiment are discussed in detail and may be summarized 
as follows: 
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Maximum yields were secured by spraying at least four times during tlie 
growing season with a 3 : 4 : 50 Bordeaux mixture to %%'l 2 icb bad been arldecl 1.5 
lbs. of powdered arsenate of lead. An average gain of 51.6 bu. per acre, repre- 
senting 64.2 per cent, was obtained from tbe use of this spray over unsprayed 
13 otatoes. Tbe labor and materials required to do Ibe spraying were estimated 
to amount to $7.6T per acre and tbe net gain to $47.17. Bordeaux mixture 
alone produced an increase in yield of 35 bu. per acre over tbe cbeck, at an 
average cost of four applications of $5.32 and a net proiit of $33.22. Hand- 
picking Colorado potato beetles resulted in an increase in yield of S.6 bu. per 
acre, obtained at a cost of $5.64 and with a net profit of only $4.82. On tbe 
basis of close observations made during tbe past five years and a general 
knowledge of Insects and diseases attacking tbe late Irish potato crop in tlie 
State, it is concluded that tbe potato grower may expect more or less destruc- 
tive outbreaks each year of tbe Colorado potato beetle, flea beetle, early blight, 
and tipburn. 

Ifirections for making and applying poisoned Bordeaux mixture are ap- 
X-jended. 

Beport on tbe composition of potatoes grown in tbe United ICingdoiii (Lon- 
don: Food (War) Committee, Boy. Sac., 1919, pp, SI, figs. 5). — Information Is 
presented relative to tbe total dry matter and nitrogen content of 227 samples 
of six main crop and four second early varieties of potatoes and 20 samples of 
17 miscellaneous sorts secured from 65 growers in England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Tbe general average for all samples was 22.09 per cent of dry 
matter and 0.327 per cent of nitrogen. 

Bice [in Argentina], G. S. Ito (Bol. Min. Agr. lAi'gentinaJ, 23 (1918), No, 1, 
pp, S-12S, figs. Jf7). — ^Tbe development and future of tbe industry in Argentina 
are discussed in considerable detail. 

Preliminary notes on rice selection work at Saigon, E. Cable (But Agr. 
Inst. Set Saigon ICochin China}, 1 (1919), No. S, pp. 74-87). — ^Tbe progress of 
efforts to improve tbe rice crop tbroiigb selection is described. Agronomic 
data relative to a number of varieties of rice are included. 

Tbe transplanting of rice in Egypt, T. M. Mossfisi (Bui. Union Agr. Egypfe. 
16 (1918), No. 123, pp. 21-50). — This describes tbe continuation during 1916 and 
1917 of work previously noted (E. S. B., 37, p. 53S). The results of tbe earlier 
tests W’-ere confirmed, tbe conclusion being reached that seeding rice directly 
in tbe field was more advantageous than transplanting from a seed bed. 

Utilization of rice and its by-products (But Itnp. List. ISo. Kensington}, IB 
(1918), No. 1, pp. 16-24). — Supplementing a previous account (E. B. R,, 39, p, 
S3S), tins article comprises a discussion of the suitability of various kinds of 
Burmese rice for industrial and other purposes. Tbe profitable utilization of 
rice straw and rice busks in the manufacture of paper is deemed doubtful ex- 
cept in tbe preparation of low grades or strawboard. 

A forage plant from tbe Solanaceae family, B. H. Hunnicutt (Jour, 
fferedity, 10 (1919), No. 4 pp. 184-187, figs. 2). — ^TMs comprises a rather popular 
account of Solanum- huUatum, said to be a valuable forage crop found growing 
wild in many parts of Brazil. 

Fertilizer experiments with sugar cane [at Tucuman], W. E. Cboss {Ret\ 
Indus, y Agr. Tucuman, 9 (1918), No. 5-6, pp. 72-85; aM. in Clieni. Ads., 13 
(1919), No. 8, p. 885). — This describes the continuation of work along lines 
similar to those previously noted (E. S. R., 33, p. 336) for 1915 and 1916, and 
the inauguration of a new series’ of experiments wfitb Java cane during 1917 
and 1918 in which potassium sulphate, Thomas slag, and ammonluiB sulphate 
were used alone on both limed and unlimed soil. 
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Neither potassium nor phosphorus effected any material increase in the 
yield of either cane or sugar, while phosphorus delayed the maturity of the 
cane on unlimecl land. Ammonium sulphate resulted in an increase in all 
cases, but usually without profit. 

Experiments on stripping' [sugar] cane, W. E. Cboss Indus , y Ayr. 

Tiicuman, 9 (1919), No. 7-8, pp. 110-llIf. fig* 1; trans. in La. Planter, 62 (1919). 
Wo. 19, pp. 301, 302, fig. 1 ). — •'Observations made at Tiicuman during 1917 and 
1918 on the effect upon the composition of the juice of stripping the dried 
and dead leaves from the lower part of the stalks of sugar cane are held to 
indicate that the practice did not hasten the maturity of the cane. 

Costs of production in the sugar industry (U. iS. Tari^ €ora.. Tariff Inform. 
Per. Wo. 9 (1919), pp. 55, pU. 3, fig. 1). — ^“Comprehensive tables were pre- 
pared ... in which the total costs and the segregated items of cost for every 
factory from which returns w^ere obtained are displayed in detail. They cover 
the cane-sugar industry in Cuba, in Hawaii, in Louisiana, and in Porto Rico, 
and the beet-sugar industry in the continental United States. For each of 
these regions there are three tables, the first showing costs in the prewar 
period, the second for the crop of 1916-17, and the third for the crop of 
1917-18.” For the second period 178 factories are reported and in the third 
152. These basic tables show the output in tons, total cost, seggregated items 
of total and factory cost, and averages by factories and by tonnage. 

Prom the fact that the cost of the raw material is the most important item, 
it is shown that sugar Is essentially an agricultural product. The suggestions 
from the available data are in favor of large-scale production of cane or beets. 

In the appendixes there are copies of the schedules used in collecting data, 
and illustrative charts. 

I7otes on the germination of tobacco seed. — III, ETotes on the relation of 
light and darkness to germination, T. H. Goodspeed (Unlr. Cal. Pul)s. Bot., 
5 (1919), Wo. 16, pp. 451-05 ). — As a further contribution to work previously 
noted (E. S. B., 33, p. 636), the author describes observations on the effect 
of light and darkness upon the germination of five varieties each of Wieottana' 
tahacum and 2Y. rustiea, preliminary to a more thorough and better controlled 
series of investigations. 

Part of the seed was placed in a glass-sided germinating case maintained at 
a constant temperature of about 30° G (86° F.) and in which a 40-watt 
tungsten electric-light bulb was hung so that the seed was exposed to the light 
continuously. Duplicate samples of seed were also subjected to eontiniioiis 
clarkuess in the germinator by placing them in covered paper boxes. In 
another series of tests the seeds were kept in darkness in closed boxes and 
were also left undarkened near a window, hut not in direct sunlight and 
without any attempt to regulate the temperature. Only two-year-olcl seed of 
the W. rmtica varieties was employed, while that of the W. tabaaum varieties 
ranged from 2 to 12 years in age. The germinated seeds were counted at 
frequent intervals over a period of more than 20 days and the data recorded 
in tabular form. 

Contrary to the results secured by Honing (B. S. B., 38, p. 127), working 
with commercial strains of W. tadacum derived largely from the basic t5i)es 
employed in- these observations, the seeds of all varieties of both W. tabacum 
and were found to germinate readily in darkness. It was also 

noted that old 'and new seed germinated equally well in' darkness. 

'ETomenclature of 'Wheats grown in South Africa (Union Bo* Africa, Dept. 
Agr. But 1 {191$}, pp. id).— The correct name and the names commonly applied 
'to the different kinds'of wheat grown in South Africa are' presented in tabular 
fpOT, together with 'notes 'On ,the more prominent agri'cultural and botanical- 
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cJiaracterlstics of eacli. Tlie varieties dealt with include 24 strains of durum 
wheat, IT common bearded sorts, and 41 beardless types. 

Kota, a rust resisting variety of common spring wheat, L. E. Waldeojt and 
J. A, Glabk {Jovi\ Anier. Soc. Agron., 11 {1919), Ao. o, pp, 181-195, pi. 1 ). — ^TMs 
paper, a joint contribution from the North Dakota Experiment Station and 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, describes 
observations on the yielding ability, rust resistance, and milling and baking 
qualities of a bearded hard red spring w’heat variety designated as Kota 
(C. I., No. 5878), as compared with durum wheat and with other common spring 
wheat varieties. Kota is said to have been separated in 1917 from Monad, 
a durum sort introduced into this country from Eiissia in 1903 by H. L. Boliey. 

Field observations of pure line selections of Kota are held to indicate that 
the variety possessed a resistance to the form or forms of stem rust of wheat 
(Puccinia gramfnis tritici) present at Fargo, N. Dak., Brooldngs, S. Dak., and 
St Paul, Minn., in 1918, which was decidedly gveater than that exhibited by 
the common spring wheats, and second only to that of the more resistant 
durum wheats. Data from greenhouse inoculation experiments conducted by 
E. C. Stakman at the Minnesota Experiment Station and by L. E. Melehers at 
the Kansas Experiment Station with different biologic forms of the rust are 
also briefly reviewed. Yield data for the season of 1918 showed an average 
of 31,92 bii. per acre for six durum varieties, 22.82 bu. for ten common spring 
wheats, and 29.53 bn. for Kota. Marquis produced 29.33 bn, 

Kota was found to yield somewhat less flour than the average for the wheats 
examined, while in the baking tests it exceeded the other common spring 
wheats except Marquis, which it equaled. 

Eesults of wheat variety and manurial trials, season 1918-19, I, II, (Jown 
Bept Agr. Yictoria, 17 (1919), Fos. 3, pp, 158-168; 4 PP» ^17-221), — This de- 
scribes the continuation of work previously noted (E. S. E., 39, p. 540; 40, 
p. 337). 

The highest yielding varieties of wdieat tested at Longerenong were hybrid 
Gallipoli, selected Federation, and a hybrid strain, Federation X Bobs, with 
yields amounting to 41.9, 40.3, and 40 bu. per acre, respectively. In a com- 
parison of a number of hybrid strains with selected varieties, hybrid Gallipoli 
was again first with 45.S bu. per acre. 

Eate-of-seecling tests with Federation showed a gradual increase in yield 
with an increase in the rate of seeding up to 75 lbs, per acre for early seed- 
ing (May 31) and up to 120 lbs. for late seeding (July 10). In a comparison 
of early and late seeding for early, midseason, and late maturing varieties 
the early varieties yielded better when sowm late, but not so well as the mid- 
season varieties sown at the same time. 

Tests with 8 barley varieties resulted in yields ranging from 55.9 bii. 
per acre for Kinver to 76.2 bu. for Oregon. 

Additional variety tests wdth wheat were conducted at Ouyen, Gowangie, 
and Garwarp in the Mallee area. The leading varieties were Dart Imperial 
and Yandilla King, each with 21.2 bu. per acre for a 3-year average at Ouyen, 
Federation with 28.3 bu. for a 4-year average at Gowangie, and Currawa with 
18.4 bu. for a 3-year average at Garwarp. 

Fertilizer tests with wheat, conducted at various experimental centers, are 
held to indicate that moderately heavy applications of superphosphate give 
the best results. 

' Irrigation and the protein content of wheat, J. S. Jones, 0. W.'Oolveb, and 
H. P. Fishburn (Idaho Sta, BuL 109 (1918) ^ pp, 8-4^, figs, 11). — ^Investigations 
conducted near Gooding, Idaho, ' during the period of 191(KL916, inclusive, 
are described -which' were undertaken in an effort to ascertain {he effect 
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of irrigation upon the protein content of wheat, the fiindaniental reasons for 
the influence of soil water upon protein formation, and the cumulative effect 
of different amounts of irrigation water on the protein content. The plan of 
the experiment involved the grooving of three varieties of wheat side by side 
on one-fiftii and one-tenth acre plats in such a manner that varying amounts 
of liTigation water could be applied. Quantitative determinations of the 
soil nitrates were made at frequent intervals on certain of the plats to de- 
termine the relative amounts present and their possible concentration under 
the influence of irrigation wmter in zones beyond the feeding range of the 
plant roots. Milling tests and analytical work on representative samples of 
grain from each plat are also reported. Field observations and analytical 
data are presented in tabular form for each year of the experiment and briefly 
discussed. 

Substantial variations in the amount of iiTigation w’ater failed to produce 
any marked effect on the protein content of the grain. The data also failed 
to reveal any concentration of soil nitrates in zones beyond the feeding range 
of the wheat plant. No cumulative or permanent effects of large amounts 
of water upon the protein content of wheat were observed. 

The results secured are held to indicate that while wheat grown under irri- 
gation in the Snake River region is in general soft, starchy, and of low protein 
content, this condition is not due to irrigation but to a lack of available 
nitrogen in the raw sagebrush soils brought under cultivation on irrigation 
projects. The rotation of wheat with alfalfa or red clover is said to result 
in a decided improvement in the quality of the grain, while protein elabora- 
tion was also somewhat stimulated. It is stated that nevertheless careless- 
ness in the use of irrigation water may offset otherwise favorable soil con- 
ditions for maximum protein elaboration. It is concluded that however “ de- 
teriorated” in quality a really good variety of milling wheat may have be- 
come through growth under irrigation on soils depleted of available nitrogen, 
seed from it will respond with the production of maximum amounts of pro- 
tein for^the variety if given the favorable conditions of growth indicated, 
and that nothing is to be gained by importing seed of that variety from distant 
localities. A more rigid selection of varieties on the basis of well-recognized 
milling qualities is also emphasized. 

Official field crop inspection, H. L. Bolley (Jour. Anier. Soe. Agron,, 11 
{lQld)j Ao. 5, pp. 196-205; also m Science, n. ser., 50 (1919), No. 1287, pp. 193- 
199 ). — In this paper, a contribution from the North Dakota Experiment Station, 
the author discusses the necessity and desirability of a legal basis for bring- 
ing about stability and standardization of varieties in cereal cropping. It 
is suggested that this be accomplished by a law authorizing crop inspection 
in the field, seed certification, seed standardization, and seed listing, all under 
the supervision of an expert preferably associated with the State experiment 
station. 

The size of seed, W. M. Findlay (North of Scot. €oL Agr. But, 23 (1919), pp. 
W ). — Field tests, conducted at various experimental centers in Scotland, are 
described in which observations were made on the effect upon yield of different 
sized seeds in the same sample of oats, barley, turnips, and red clover ; of dif- 
ferent sized s^eeds in different samples of oats, turnips, and red clover ; and of 
sifting out small oat seeds. 

The results are held to indicate that in a single sample of seed large seeds 
produced more than small seeds. In 'different samples of the same kind of 
seed the strain and origin of the seed wrere of more importance than the size 
of the seed. When' ungraded seed was employed, the, plants produced by the 
large seeds exerted a considerable adverse Infitience upon those from small 
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seeds. It is concluded that small seeds should be discarded and only uniformly 
large seeds used. 

Seed Reporter {V. S. Dept. Agr.y ^eed Rptr,, 3 (1919) ^ No, 2, pp. 8 ). — ^The 
principal features of this number comprise a report on the vegetable seed 
acreage for 1918 and 1919 and the average crop condition on June 30, 1919, by 
States and crops, together with an incomplete report on field seed stocks and 
receipts for the United States as of June 30, Information is also presented 
relative to the redtop seed crop for 1919, onion sets in the Chicago, Louisville, 
and other districts, the timothy seed outlook, bur clover seed production in 
California and the Southern States, vegetable seed crop conditions, the seed 
garden pea outlook, the crimson clover seed situation, the prospects for seed 
oats and rye in the South, the early amp alfalfa seed outlook in Texas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Arizona, the meadow fescue seed crop for 1919, and 
Bermuda onion seed production in California. A summarized statement is 
given showing the results of an inquiry as to the utilization, interest, and rela- 
tive value of the information published in the Seed Reporter. The usual sta- 
tistics pertaining to the imports of forage plant seeds permitted entry into 
the United States are included. 

Field weeds in their relation to forage: Betermination of their fruit and 
seed, A. Naumax^n {Arch. Wiss. u. Frakt. Tierheilk., 44 (1918), Sup., pp. SIO- 
356, pi. 1, figs. 20). — The utilization of weeds for forage and of their fruits and 
seeds in feeding materials is discussed, together with information concerning 
the relation of weeds to plant diseases. A key for the identification of tlie 
fruits and seeds of a number of weeds is included. 

Tests of chemical means for the control of weeds, G. P. Gray {Univ. Cal. 
Pubs. Agr, Sci., 4 {1919), No. 2, pp. 67-97, figs. 11). — ^The progress of experi- 
mental work begun in 1915 on the use of chemicals for the control of weeds in 
California, particularly the wild morning-gloryi is described. The work em- 
braced two lines of investigation, viz, the eradication of weeds by the root- 
absorption method, whereby the soil in the vicinity of the roots of the weeds 
is more or less permeated with the herbicide, and weed control by the leaf- 
absorption method whereby the foliage is sprayed with the herbicide. In test- 
ing the first method arsenic trioxid, sodium cyanid, sulphuric acid, acid sludge, 
acid tar. common salt, carbon bisulphid, copper sulphate, and iron sulphate 
were employed, while in the second method an arsenical spray was used. 

Results secured "with the leaf-absorption method in preliminary experiments 
in the coast region of the State have already been noted (E. S. B., 38, p. 140), 
and are also discussed in the present paper. It is stated further that the root- 
absorption method failed to control wild morning-glorj^ on agricultui'al land at 
a reasonable expense and without serious injury to the soil. Incidental to the 
main object of the study, data have been secured which are held to demonstrate 
the superiority of arsenic as a soil sterilizer. 

.The use of chemical sprays for combating weeds, J. Adams {Ann. Rpt. 
Quebec Soc. Protec. Plants [ofc.], 10 (1917-18) ^ pp. 70-78). — Field plat tests 
conducted at Ottawa during 1916 are briefly reviewed in which observations 
were made on the effect of spraying wild mustard, purslane, dandelion, and 
Canada thistle %vith, a 20 per cent iron sulphate solution and with sodium 
'arsenite (1 part to 250 parts of water). Chemical substances regarded as hav- 
ing given promising results In controlling weeds include sulphiiiic acid, iron 
.sulphate,' copper sulphate, common salt, caustic soda, sodium arsenite, carbolic 
acid, orchard heating oil, and fuel oil. A list of w^eeds which are said to be 
amenable to control by chemical methods is also presented, and the material 
giving the best results in each case indicated. 

144402^—19—4 
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Eradication of weeds by sprays and mannres, W. E, Bsenchiet (Jour. Bd. 
Agr. ILondonJj 25 (1919), No. 12, pp. — ^The author discusses in a 

general manner the utilization and relative value in the eradication of weeds 
of cliemical sprays, such as copper sulphate, iron sulphate, sulphuric acid, etc., 
and of finely' ground materials applied as dusts, including calcium cyaiiamid, 
kainit, common salt, and lime. It is concluded that although no definite recom- 
mendations are justified at the present time the use of finely ground materials 
offers marked possibilities in weed control in addition to such beneficial manu- 
rial effects as the material might exert on the crop. 

HOUTICULTUEE. 

Practical vegetable gardening, J. Bottner (Praktisclie Gemilsegdrtnerei. 
Frankfort on the Oder: Troioitzsch <& Son, 1919, 9- rep. mid enl ed., pp. II -{-386, 
figs 355). — A. treatise on the principles of vegetable gardening, including spe- 
cific directions for growing various crops. 

Grow your own vegetables, S. G, Johnson (London: T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 
11918J. p. 199, figs, 119).— A practical handbook on home vegetable gardening 
in England. 

The garden frame for food and flowers, W. .F. Kowi^es (London: O. Arflmr 
Pearson, Lt-d., 1919, pp. 112). — practical treatise on the use of the hotbed and 
cold frame, based upon the author’s long experience as a gardener in various 
parts of England and Scotland. 

[Heport on horticultural work for the year ended Inarch 31, 1918], "W. T. 
Macoun et al. (Canada Expt. Farms Rpt. 1918, pp. 10, 12, IS, I4, 15, 32, S3, 84, 
S5, 64, W, 75, 76, 81, 82, 97, 98, 101, 102, 103, 105, 106, 107, 109, 110, II4, 117, 
118, 120, 123, 127, 131, 134, 7.38, 144, 147).—A brief progress report on horticul- 
tural work at the Central Farm, together with notes on tests of fruits, vege- 
tables, and ornamentals at the branch farms and stations, and continuing pre- 
vious work (E. S. R., 40, p. T41), 

The carob in California, I. J. Conbit (Calif orrda Sta. Bui. 309 (1919), pp. 
431-440, figs. 6). — ^An account of the carob (Ceratonia slHqim), with reference 
to its introduction into California, botany, climatic, and soli reiiulrements, 
propagation, planting, yield, and varieties. 

Notes on the dasheen and chayote, H. W. Xoungken (Am-er. Jour. Pharm., 
91 (1919), No. 8, pp. 408-510, figs. 15). — ^Notes on the histologj^ of the Trinidad 
dasheen and the chayote, including general notes on their cultural status in the 
United States. 

Hardy fruit culture, C. P. Laweance (London: Evans Brothers, Ltd., IIBIBJ, 
pp. 31) —A small treatise on home fruit gardening in England. 

The fruit growers' yearbook and market gardeners' guide, 1918 (Fruit 
Growers^ Yearbook Ihondon}, 26 (1918), pp. I64, pis. ^). — This annual contains 
a number of articles relating to fruit and vegetable growing in Great Britain, 
and includes a monthly working calendar for outdoor and indoor work. 

Decade records in Ohio apple orchards, Nos. 2 and S, H. A. Gossaed (Ifo. 
Bui Ohio Bta., 4 (1919), Nos. 6, pp. 171-178, figs. 5; 7, pp. 203-208, figs. 5}.— 
These papers record the results secured from long-continued spraying tests 
in the second and third of three representative Ohio orchards (E, g. R., 41, 
p. ^). 'The melh 0 d,of conducting the tests, as well as cultural and market- 
' ing practice^ are briefly described. ' Yields, financial returns, and the record 
of worming' for each year under different' spray tr'eatments are presented in 
tabular' form. ''The 'resulte as a whole indicate,, that' spraying for worminess 
has been 'Mghly. profitable.' ^ ^ 
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la the. Stokes orchard (No. 2), spraying twice, once just after bloom and 
again soon after bloom, has given an annual average of 90 to 95 per cent of 
sound fruit as compared with about 98 per cent of sound fruit in the orchard 
previously reported on, which was sprayed once just after bloom fall and 
again in midsummer. The average yield per acre for the 10-year period was 
448 bin, the average gross income per acre $406.45, and the average net in- 
come per acre $183.68, figuring the cost at 50 cts. per bushel. 

In the Starcher orchard (No. 3), selected to test performance in a hilly 
section, three sprayings, two soon after bloom and a third in July, gave an 
average of only 1.66 per cent of worminess while two sprayings made soon 
after bloom gave an average of 2,92 per cent w'ormy fruit. Owing to two 
crop failures the average gross income per acre of this orchard, which was 
15 years old at the beginning of the experiment, has not been high ; only $71.93. 
The estimated annual net income per acre on a cost basis of 50 cts. per bushel 
was $23.90. It is pointed out that the cost of producing apples on such cheap 
hill land is probably much less than 50 cts. per bushel and that actual prices 
of good fruit are now much higher; hence the man with limited capital may 
expect good financial returns from orchards developed on these cheap hillside 
lands. 

Using an apple sizing machine, I. P. Lewis (Mo. Bui. Ohio Stu., ff (1919), 
No, 7, pp. 221-224} ftps. S). — descriptive account with illustrations. 

Experiments with citrus trees, B. F. Floyu (Florida ^ta. Rpt. 1918, pp. S9- 
5B, figs. 2). — pi’ogress report on a number of fertilizer experiments with 
citrus trees is given. 

One set of experiments, here described in detail, includes a comparative test 
of phosphoric acid from different sources. The phosphoric acid is used in com- 
bination with other elements, although no potash has been used thus far. The 
test is being conducted with young trees on virgin soil, with young trees on soil 
completely fertilized during the two years before planting, and with bearing 
trees over 25 years old that have always been well fertilized. Thus far the 
trees in all of the experimental groves have made satisfactory growth, and no 
differences have become evident that can be attributed to the fertilizer treat- 
ment. 

An experiment was started in 1914 to determine the infiuence of fertilizer 
treatment upon the coloration of grapefruit in a grove where the fruit showed 
a greenish tint at maturity instead of a normal deep yellow. The results indi- 
cate that the fertilizer treatment was not a controlling factor in the development 
of the trouble, but that the controlling factor was associated in some way with 
the influence of the stock upon the scion. 

Other experiments, here outlined, that have not been coxKlucted long enough 
to warrant deductions include a study of the influence of different ratios of 
phosphoric acid and potash in fertilizers upon tree growth and fruit produc- 
tion, and the efficiency of finely ground phosphate rock, stable manure, and 
legumes as a fertilizer for citrus trees. 

Eeport of assistant plant physiologist, M. Nothkagel (Florida Bta. Rpt. 
1918, pp. 54, B'5). — The main line of work for the year has been a study of the 
time of development and structure of fruit buds in citrus. Material for study 
was collected from summer, fall, and spring flushes at various stages, ranging 
from the time the flush started growth until the following flush was beginning 
growth. 

A gross examination of the material show^ed no externa! clue to the kind of 
bud or buds that were to develop in a cluster in the following growth. The 
microscopic examination showed a cluster of two to four buds in the axil of 
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every leaf and bud differentiation at an early stage in the development of the 
flush. This differentiation was based upon differences in the crowns of the 
growing tips. “ Those of the fruit buds were rounded, with opposite projec- 
tions below, that w’ould develop into floral parts, while below these opposite 
projections there were alternate iirojections that would mature into leaves. 
The crowns of the leaf buds w^ere conical, with only alternate projections below, 
that would develop into leaves. The development of the different buds was 
followed to the point where the evident gi-owth showed the crown differences to 
be distinguishing characters.” The study is to be continued. 

Citrus experiment grove, S. E. Gollison {Florida Bta, Bpt, 1918, pp. 79-83 ). — 
In continuation of previous reports (E. S. R., 39, p. 44S) measurements are 
given shovung the Increase in diameter of the trees of the various plats from 
1909 to 1918, together with data showing a partial chemical analysis of leaves 
and stems collected from the different plats. 

A study of the 24 poorer plats led to the conclusion that no particular source 
of nitrogen can he singled out as having been injurious to vigor or amount of 
grow’th, but that too much nitrogen is injurious to growth. An injurious effect 
on growth was also produced by the use of ground limestone, and poor growth 
resulted where kainit and Thomas slag w’ere used on the trees. No definite 
conclusions are thus far drawn as to the best fertilizer treatment. 

Analyses of leaves from the different plats show’ed that the figures for nitro- 
gen, magnesia, iron, and phosphoric acid ran very close together. The average 
percentage of lime was higher in the leaves from plats receiving lime, but the 
higher lime content was not found in the stems. In plats receiving excessive 
amounts of nitrogen, the stems contained less nitrogen than the stems from the 
remainder of the plats. No striking differences w^ere observed in the leaves and 
stems from the plat receiving no fertilizer, except that they contained more 
magnesia than leaves and stems from any of the other plats. 

Citrus growing in South Africa. — Oranges, lemons, naartjes, etc., K. A. 
Da™ {Pretoria: Dept, Agr,, 1919, pp, 66, pi. 1, figs. 45). — ^A practical treatise on 
the culture, packing, and marketing of citrus fruits. 

Experiments in the culture, selection, and manuring of coconuts in Madras, 
W. McRae and B. D. Ar ? stead (Inst, Colon, Marseille, Bui, Mat, Grasses, No, S 
(1919), pp. 100-WS). — ^Notes on experiments conducted for several years at 
Alleppi by G. H. Davey. 

The coconut in Cochin China, P. Modaxgb {Inst, Colon, Marseille, Bui. Mat. 
Grasses, No, $ (1919), pp. S9~94). — N brief report on the present status of and 
future prospects for the coconut and copra industries in Cochin China. 

FOEESTEY. 

Eorest management, A. B. Recknagel and J. Bentley, je. {New York: John 
Wileg <£: Bons, Inc., 1919, pp, pis, — A text-book and 

treatise on forest management, the successive chapters of which consider survey 
of area, forest mensuration, log rules, instruments for forest measurements, the 
measurement of felled trees, the measurement of standing trees, volume tables, 
timber estimating, age of trees and stands, growth of individual trees, incre- 
ment of stands, forest organization, regulation of the cut, the working plan 
document, forest finance, and forest administration. An appendix contains 
numerous related tables, outlines for forest description and planting plan, and 
form for tree measurements. , , 

A National Forest policy, H. S. Gbaves (A'mer. Forestry, $5 (1919), No. SOS, 
pp, 1281 1 i£8£).— The author' here prints some principles requiring the prac- 
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tice of forestry on private lands which, it is believed, should form the founda- 
tion of the system to be built up through the necessary legislation by the 
Federal and State Governments. 

Some proposals with regard to natural afforestation in a M’ew Zealand 
mountain area, W. G. Mokeison (Xeio Zeal. Jour. Bci. and TeclinoJ., 2 (1919), 
Fo. I^~5, pp. 3S9~S49, figs. 3). — ^The author presents observations on the progress 
of natural afforestation on the Hanmer Plains area of New Zealand, and advo- 
cates regeneration of other mountain areas by the introduction of seed trees 
adapted to the environment. 

The Bouglas fir, a tree giving large returns, Y. Manvilli (Italia Agr.^ S6 
(1919), Uo. 8, pp. 231-237). — ^The author outlines the successful culture of 
Douglas fir (Pseiidotstiga doiiglasii) in various European countries, and recom- 
mends it for mountain planting on a large scale in Italy. 

The collection and some uses of the oleoresin of Bouglas fir (Oregon fir 
balsam, Bouglas fir turpentine), S. A. Mahood (Amer. Jour. Pliarm., 91 (1919), 
Ho. 6, pp. 3 Jf 3-349, fig. 1). — The methods of collecting the oleoresin and its com- 
mercial uses are briefly reviewed. 

The Hawaiian genus Hokia. — relative of the cotton, J. F. Hock (Bd. Agr. 
and Forestry Eaimii, Dir. Forestry Bot. Bui. 6 (1919), pp. 22, figs. 8). — A de- 
scriptive account of the species of this genus. 

The true mahoganies, R. A, Rolfe (Boy. Bot. Oard. Keiv, Bui. Mise. Inform., 
Wo. 4 (1919), pp. 201-207). — Descriptive accounts are given of the species of 
Swietenla, to which what may be termed true mahoganies belong. 

Mahogany, and the recognition of some of the different kinds by their 
microscopic characteristics, H. H. Dixon (BcL Proc. Boy. Ditblin Boc., n. ser., 
15 (1918), Ha. 34, pp. 481-4^6, pis. 23; also in Holes Bot. Seliool Trinity Col. 
Biihlin, 3 (1919), Ho. 1, pp. S-5S, pis. 23). — ^A contribution from Trinity College, 
Dublin, in which descriptions based on variations in microscopic structure are 
given of a number of samples of mahogany. In order to facilitate the use of 
the descriptions in distinguishing the various kinds of mahogany, a key is 
provided which utilizes some of the characteristic microscopic features. The 
descriptive text is accompanied by a series of plates illustrating wood structure 
in various samples. 

A. Other methods for field experimentation with Hevea. — B. Some more 
germination trials with Hevea seed, J. G. J. A, Maas (Areh. Bubhercult. Heder- 
Uwd. Indie, 3 (1919), Ho. 6, pp. 233-245, figs. 3). — ^A discussion of improved 
methods for field experimentation with Hevea, including data on some addi- 
tional germination trials with Hevea seed (B. S. R., 41, p. 449). 

The present germination tests with Hevea seed confirm the previous results 
in showing that with seed preserved at ordinary temperatures the packing must 
be moist but not air tight. When being preserved for periods longer than one 
month the packing material should be moistened once every three or four 
weeks. At lower temperatures, from 4 to S° G. (39.2 to 46.4° P.), the seeds 
will stand better a drier and more air-tight packing, but even under lower 
temperatures the germination power decreases quickly under air-tight packing. 
Merely ensilaging Hevea seeds in the ground appears to be good for preserving 
seeds on the estate for periods not exceeding one month. 

Warm wmter treatment with water about 50° resulted in the germination 
energy and germination power being slightly Improved. Sprinkling with warm 
water of 45° improved the rapidity of germination a little, but had no significant 
influence on the germination power. 

The stmcttixe of cell elements in the bark of Hevea brasiliensis, W. Bobeli- 
OPF (Arch. Bubhercult. Nederland^ Indie, 3 (1919), Ho. 5, pp. 222-231, figs. 7). — 
The investigation here reported was conducted primarily with the view of 
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studying tlie structure of latieiferous vessels of Hevea, and to ascertain some 
knowledge about ttie cytology of tMs tree in connection with the physiological 
signification of latex. 

The author found that in the latieiferous vessels of Hevea both protoplasm 
and nuclei occur, but the nuclei are larger than those of other cortex cells. 
The nuclei are placed in protoplasm wdiere also occur vacuoles. It is con- 
cluded that the latex of Hevea is cell sap, which generally occurs in the 
vacuoles of the latieiferous vessels. Frequently many of the nuclei of the 
latieiferous vessels unite in one spot, and they have also been observed to pass 
from one vessel to another through the wall openings. 

Variability in plantation rubber, G. de Veies and W. Spoon (Arofe. Rubber- 
euJt. Nederland, Indie, S {1919), No. 6, pp. 246-276). — Results are given of an- 
alyses conducted at the Central Rubber Station, showing the variation in 
rubber samples collected from a number of estates in the Netherlands Indies, 
The relation between the specific gravity of latex and serum and the 
rubber content of latex, C. de Veies {Arch. Rubbercult. Nederland. Indie, 3 
(1919), No. 5, pp. 183-206, jigs. 2). — ^Results are given of experiments conducted 
with pure undiluted latex collected from trees under different conditions, such 
as continued tapping after a period of rest, light or heavy tapping systems, 
from trees before and after pollarding, from trees given different periods of 
rest and shallow tapping, and from individual trees. 

The tests as a whole show that there is a very close relation between the 
specific gravity and the rubber content of original latex. For the specific 
gravity of original serum varying values are to be expected, depending upon 
the composition of the serum owing to physiological factors, but these varia- 
tions are within a limited range. Whether the specific gravity of rubber in 
latex is constant or varies somewhat because of absorption phenomena or 
changes in the composition of the caoutchouc hydrocarbon remains to be inves- 
tigated. The rubber content of the original latex is lowered by all factors 
which put a heavy stress on the trees. 

Tapping experiments on Hevea brasiliensis, A. W. K. be Jong (Arch. Rub- 
bercult. Nederland. Indie, S (1919), No. 6, pp. 277, 2fT8). — ^This paper summarizes 
the results of experiments in which tapping was conducted on a quarter, a 
third, and a half of the circumference of the tree wfith one left-hand cut. The 
experiment wms conducted on three different tapping areas. Averaging the 
results of the three areas, the rubber yield increased from 100 : 114 : 122 as the 
cut was increased from one-fourth to one-half of the circumference. 

The application of preservatives to renewing bark of rubber, T, Fetch 
{Dept, Agr. Ceylon Leaflet 9 (1918), pp. 4)- — ^This leaflet summarizes in very 
condensed form considerable information obtained in experiments to determine 
what amount of injury would be caused to renewing bark of Hevea by the 
application of preservatives, a number of which were tested in these 
, experiments. 

BISEASES OF FMHTS. 

Beport of associate plant pathologist, 0. D. Sheebahopf {Florida Sta. Rpt. 
1918, pp. 68-78, figs. 4). — The author gives a report on investigations of several 
diseases' of truck crops, among them being a rot of eggplants due to Phmnopsis 
mmm, bacterial Might ^ or rot, of solanaeeous plants, buckeye rot of tomatoes, 
and damping-Pff, of , celery. 

In the eggplant,, 'Seed 'tests, studies were,<^rrled on to determine the proba- 
billty'Of the, seed: infection. , The r^ults show,ed that the Introduction 
o|;',’ttie Fhomop^s 'into; 'the,' seed bed took place by mean's of seed which had 
''/:','been'veoBtaiiiinated with ’'the fungus, it is thought, that the fungus is not a 
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native of Florida, as a large mimber of samples of seed were free from 
infection. 

Considerable reliable information in regard to the cause, occurrence of, and 
plants aifected with bacterial blight has been collected^ and suggestions have 
been given for the control of the disease. Many phases of the blight, unknown 
at present, such as varietal susceptibility of the plants, the effect of soil type 
and treatment on the disease, etc., are to be thoroughly studied until deter- 
mined. Comparatively little disease was found among the tomatoes on which 
the experiment was made, yet the disease was scattered among nearly all of 
the varieties. 

Continued observations, previously reported (E. S. R., 39, p. 457), are being 
made on buckeye rot of tomato fruit. The work of the past year demonstrated 
that infection of the fruit takes place through the soil. Since the preliminary 
report on this disease, a wider distribution of the fungus has been observed. 

Reports are also given of the truck disease survey, with brief description 
of the damage caused by the late, early, and bacterial blights of the Irish 
potato, nailhead rust of tomato, hlackheart of celery, Phomopsis fruit rot of 
eggplant, Alternaria fruit spot of eggplant, and Cercospora leaf spot of pepper. 

Report of the acting Dominion botanist, J. H. Grisi>ai.e {Canada Bxpt, 
Farm^s Rpt. 1918, pp. 38-41), — ^Brief summaries are given of the more Important 
lines of work carried on during the year covered by the report. 

At St Catherines, Out, studies of the white pine blister rust occupied con- 
siderable time, and a preliminary investigation was made of a strawberry root 
disease which appears to have been rather widespread. 

At Cliarlottetown, P. E. I., potato graying experiments for late blight were 
continued, and it is held to have been established that not less than four appli- 
cations of 4 : 4 : 40 Bordeaux mixture per season are necessary, though not quite 
so effective in controlling the disease as six applications. For the control of 
the blackleg disease of potatoes, experiments have shown that the whole tuber 
should be treated wdth disinfectants and not the cut tuber. The disease appar- 
ently is not carried over in the soil. Other investigations of potatoes have been 
continued. 

At Fredericton, K. B., the work largely consisted of a series of potato spray- 
ing experiments, carried on to determine the increase in yield due to freedom 
from blight and the number of applications necessary. 

At the Brandon, Man., and Indian Head, Sask., laboratories the studies have 
been mostly on grain rust and other cereal diseases. The principal investiga- 
tions were made to determine tlie native and cultivated grasses which act as 
host plants for the rust, the spedes of rusts attacking cereals in Western Can- 
ada, and the origin of the outbreaks of rust. 

Mycology and plant pathology, E. J. Bijtler (Ami, Ept, Bd, Bd, AdV'ioe 
India, 1916-17, pp. 47-56 ), — ^This includes, besides miscellaneous matters, an 
account of the chief investigations at Pusa during the year. Plant diseases and 
pests dealt with include ufra of rice, OroMmfte spp. on tobacco and other plants 
(noting certain apparent specializations), Phytophthora investigations, studies 
on R^hizoctonia and allied fungi, anthracnose of chili and other crops, and sal 
tree disease. 

• Plant diseases, C. M. Hutchinson {Ann, Rpt. Bd, Sol. Addee India, 1916-17, 
p, 59 ). — The author states in this portion of a more general report that bac- 
terial diseases of wheat, poppy, and citrus plants were under investigation dur- 
ing the year. A memoir on bacterial diseases in wheat was projected, as was 
also a description of bacterial rot of poppy, which resulted in a blackening and 
slimy decay of the stem and leaves. Further study was contemplated of citrus 
canker, which has been known in India for several years, some forms of this 
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disease having been shown to be due, here as elsewhere, to Pseudomonas 
citri. 

Diseases and animal pests of cultivated plants during 1917 and 1918 in 
Dutch East Indies, G. J. J. van Hall {Dept. Landh., Nijn. en Handel ID-iitch 
East Indies], Meded. Lab. PlantemieMmi, Nos. 33 (1918), pp. 42; 36 (1919), pp. 
49). — In connection with a discussion of the somewhat unusual weather attend- 
ing the monsoons of 1916 and 1917, systematic accounts are given for 1917 and 
1918 of injury in different sections by diseases and parasitic animals to plants. 
This is followed by an account of legal measures looking to control of animal 
pests and plant diseases. 

Biologic specialization in the genus Septoria, W. S. Beach (Amer. Jour. 
Bot., 6 (1919) f No, i, pp. 1-33, pi. 1, figs, 14), — A study of the genus Septoria is 
said to show that certain species are differentiated into biologic forms, the 
species being limited to a few closely related hosts which they infect vigorously, 
though in some cases members of two or three related genera are susceptible to 
the same fungus. The symi^toms differ with the hosts and conditions, and for 
this reason are unreliable in taxonomy. It is stated that B. malviaola. and iSf. 
fairmani are identical. B. convolvuli as described for the host Convolvulus 
arvensis is said to be biologically, as well as morphologically, distinct from the 
forms described for the host C, septum, and to be therefore entitled to rank as 
a distinct species. 

Wheat diseases in ^ava, B. Palm {Dept. Landb., Nijv. en Handel IDuteh 
East Indies], Meded. Lab. Plantenziekten, No. 84 {1918), pp. 22, pi. 1, figs. 12 ). — 
Ustilago tritici and Cibberella saubinetii {Fiisarium rostratum) are said to 
have appeared recently on wheat in Java, having been imported supposedly 
with seed grain. Attacks on diseased wheat are noted also as due to Eelmin- 
tliosporium gramiueum, E. gemculatmn, and Nigrospora panicL A brief ac- 
count of control measures is followed by a short list of related publications. 

The control of rust C^n Manitoba], V. W. Jackson (Agr. Gaz. Canada, 5 
{1918), No. 10, pp. 914, 915, figs. 2).— After the 1916 outbreak of wheat rust in 
Manitoba, which is said to have caused losses aggregating over $100,000,000 to 
the Western Provinces, methods were adopted to remove causes so far as 
known. Following rust conference at the Manitoba Agricultural College in 
August, 1917, there w^as a spring drive on the barberry bushes, which ’were 
completely eradicated, with the exception of a few kept for experimental pur- 
poses. No outbreak occurred on these until artificially inoculated from stub- 
ble of wild barley, which seems to be especially susceptible to the rust and its 
most dangerous carrier. Wheat stubble tied in barberry bushes developed no 
Infection, though wild barley stubble treated in the same w’ay gave a heavy 
crop of fecidiospores a few days later. 

A disease of flax seedHngs caused by a species of Colletotxichum, and 
transmitted by infected seed, G. H. Pethybkidge and H. A. Lafeeety {Bci. 
Proc. Boy. Dublin Boc., n. ser., 15 { 1918 ), No. SO, pp. 359-384, pis. ^). — ^Attention 
having been drawm in 1916 to the disease of young flax seedlings in the north 
of Ireland somewhat similar to that described as yellowing or firing, the au- 
thors have studied the disease, isolating a, fungus which is claimed to be the 
muse of the trouble, and which is technically described as a new species under 
^ the miBB /ColIetotricTium Unicolum. A detailed account of the symptoms em- 
ptiasizes the development of spots on the leaves and lesions on the stems, often 
cautog a sort of damping off. The disease somewhat resembles flax canker in 
the United States attributed to C. Mm, but more closely the disease of flax 
ascribed to a OoBetotrichum of undetermined species in Holland. 

',The mycelium Mbemates within the epidermal cells of the seed coat, from 
: tIdS' .'.source infecting the se^ediings during or after germination. Deep planting 
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reduced the infection somewhat. Disinfection wdtli formalin and with hydro- 
gen peroxid was not completely eifective. Treating slightly moistened infected 
seed with a mixture of finely powdered copper sulphate crystals and dry sodium 
carbonate suppressed the disease entirely. 

Curtailing potato diseases, W. A. Oeton {Potato Mag., 1 (I9i8), 'No. 2, p. 
12 ). — ^This paper contains a brief account, with discussion, of mosaic and other 
diseases of potato in the Northern States as related to crop failures in other 
sections obtaining seed potatoes from such localities, the system of seed cer- 
tification now in course of development in Northern States, the production of 
disease-free seed potatoes, and the control of potato diseases by spraying. 

Cooperative spraying [of potatoes for late blight] in Vermont, B. F. Lijt- 
MAN {Potato Mag., 1 {1218), No. 2, pp. 10, 26 ). — ^TMs is an account of the or- 
ganization and operation of an arrangement for community spraying of pota- 
toes, primarily for late blight, in parts of Vermont, A 50-acre unit wms 
employed, and Bordeaux mixture (early at 3:3:50 and later at 4:4:50) was 
used, from one to four applications being made. A 50 per cent gain in produc- 
tiveness is claimed. The claim is made also that potato rot was decreased by 
spraying. 

Is crown gall injurious to apple nursery stock? S. B. Pracker {Jour. Boon. 
Ent., 11 {1918), No. 1, pp. 1S3-135 ). — The author reports the results of observa- 
tions by himself regarding the effects of crown gall on apple trees in Wisconsin 
as related to the size of nursery stock and to fruit production. 

In three out of four nurseries discussed, it was found that without respect to 
variety, the infected trees, if their sale were permitted, would yield (on ac- 
count of their indicated classification) 17 or 18 per cent less gross returns 
than would a similar number of noninfected trees, since the infected nurseries 
show' a much larger number of seconds. Although in many cases there seems 
to be a tendency for the infection to decrease the vigor of the plant without 
forcing its size below'' the commercial value, there is a great diminution in the 
number of first-grade trees when infected and an increased number of seconds, 
not a single nursery or variety show^ing as great a proportion of trees of salable 
size among those having crown gall as in those free from that disease. This 
reduction in size of apple trees in Wisconsin nurseries is thought to be tiie 
d'irect result of crown gall infection. 

Avocado scab, H. E. Stevens {Florida Eta. Press Bui. 289 (1918), pp. 2 ). — 
An account is given of a new and apparently undeseribed disease which has 
come to the author’s attention within the last two years. The disease is char- 
acterized by the formation of definite spots or blemishes on young leaves and 
tender shoots, severe attacks causing the leaves to curl or become distorted. 
The more mature leaves do not seem to be afiected. The fungus, Cladospormm 
citri, is thought to be a strain of the same that causes citrus scab. Spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture and avoidance of shade and crowded condition of the 
trees are suggested as means of control. 

Beport of plant pathologist, H. E. Stevens {Florida Eta. Rpt. 1918, pp. 62- 
67, fig^. 4)* — principal disease reported is that of the avocado scab noted 
above, which received additional investigation. It has been found that strains 
of the fungus isolated from avocado and from citrus seem to be identical so far 
as habits of growth and cultural characters are concerned. 

A description is also given of a second disease, avocado fruit spotting, which 
seems to be of fungus origin, although this has not been definitely determined. 
In some few cases the disease has been observed on the variety Trapp, though 
the spotting seems to be confined mainly to seedling fruits. About the time the 
fruit is approaching maturity the disease makes its appearance, the spots being 
Quite evident on the ripened fruit. Spotting in matured fruits often results 
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in rapid decay. A spotting very similar to that on the fruit lias been observed 
in the green bark of twigs, and a typical leaf spot is frequently associated with 
the disease. 

A bacterial disease of citrus {Gal, Citrogr,, 3 (1918) ^ Wo. 11, p. 273). — A 
brief notice of accounts given under the same title by Doidge (E. S. R., 38, 
pp. 552, 553), also a brief discussion of the cause of the disease {Bacilhis 
citrwiacidans) , its mode of attack, the injury done, and control measures. 

Ustulina zonata on Hevea brasiliensis, A. Shaeples (Ann, A^ppl. Biol, 4 
(1918), Wo, 4} PP* 153-178, pis. 6, fig. 1). — ^Tbe present contribution deals with 
dry collar rot of old rubber trees caused by U, zonata, as noted by various 
authors. A previous account (E. S. R., 37, p. 52), economic in its main bear- 
ings, is now followed by an outline of observations made since 1914. 

The disease is found in old plantations throughout Malaya. Connection is 
thought to exist between Tl, zonata and attacks on il. hrasiliensis by boring 
beetles on trees scorched by forest fires or injured during the process of thin- 
ning or during the removal of trees of other species. Apparently this fungus 
does not readily attack uninjured rubber trees. 

Treatments recommended fall in three classes, plantations being divided in 
this connection into those having young trees not thinned out, those being 
thinned out but with trees not yet 10 years old, and those having trees over 10 
years old. The measures recommended include sanitation, eradication of jungle 
roots, and removal of old trees. 

Further study is regarded as necessary on the role played by latex in the 
metabolism of the tree, and on selection with a view to improving the latex 
and increasing resistance to attacks by JJ. zonata. 

The European poplar canker in the vicinity of Philadelphia, Pa., J. K. 
Pbimm {Jour. Eeon. Ent., 11 {1918), Wo. 1, pp. 129-133 ). — In the course of 
nurseiy inspection during the summer of 1917 the author found that within 
a radius of 35 miles of Philadelphia infection of poplars by DothieMza populea 
had become well established. Trees of all ages were attacked, though the older 
trees were more often attacked and suffered more severely, owing possibly to 
pruning operations. Lombardy poplar (P. nigra ifalica) appeared to be more 
susceptible to this fungus than other species. Trees on private estates were 
attacked as well as young trees in nurseries. The only nursery that wms en- 
tirely free from the canker was one that had been sprayed regularly every 
winter with lime-sulphur. It is thought that omission of the pruning formerly 
practiced, especially as regards the basal branches, when combined with good 
drainage will do much to decrease the injury to the poplar trees. 

Baldinia vernicosa, a p 3 rroxylophilous fungus, A. S. Rhoads {Mymlogia, 10 
'{1918)j Wo. 6, pp. 277-284, pi 1, fig- i).— A study of D. vernicosa on a selected 
area near State College, Pa., shows this fungus to prefer burnt wood as a sub- 
stratum. It appears to be confined to dicotyledonous species* attacking sap- 
lings killed by fire (especially those of hickory) with great vigor. Morphologic- 
ally distinct from this species is D. cmicentrica, said to be the only other species 
of Baldinia in the United States. 

ECOHOMIG ZOOLOGY— EHTOMOLOfiY. 

Trc^eal wHd life in British Guiana, ,W. Beebe, G. I. Haeimit, and P. G. 
Howto {Mm Torfe; W- F. Zool Boc., 1917^ t-ok 1, pp- B04f 4 I 4 &)- — 

Much of this work relates to ornithological observations by W. Beebe and G. I. 
Hartley, while part 3 (pp. 371-450) deals with entomological investigations by 
^Howes in which a number of insects of economic importance are included. 
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Birds of field, forest, and park, A. F. Gilmoee (Boston: The Page Oo,, 1919, 
pp, XII-I-S18, pis. 4 O). — popular account. 

Tke birds of ITortli and Middle America, R. Hidgway (U. B. Wat. Mus. But 
50, pt 8 (1919), pp. XVI ’4-852, pis. 8Jf ). — In continuation of tlie work previously 
noted (B. S. R., 35, p. 851), the present volume deals with the families Jacanidffi, 
CEdicnemidse, Hasmatopodidm, Arenariidse, Aphrizidse, Gharadriidje, Scolopacidse, 
PlialaropodidJB, Recurvirostridm, Rynchopidje, Sternid^, Laridse, Stercorariid^, 
and AlcidJe of the Charadriiformes. 

Hotes on HortJa American birds, VIH, H. G. Obebholsee (Auk, 85 (1919), 
Wo. S, pp. 496'’’408). — ^TMs is a continuation of the paper previously noted (E. S. 
R., 4d, p. 351). 

The migration of Horth American birds, VIII, IX, H. 0. OsEEiionsEB 
(Bird Lore, 21 (1919), Nos. 1, pp. 28, 24; 2, pp. 100-102). 

Birds of a Washington city dooryard, H. G. Obebholsee {Ame7\ Midland 
Nat., 6 (1919), No. 1, pp. 1-18). 

Another purple martin roost in the City of Washington, H. G. Obebholsee 
(Bird Lore, 21 (1919), No. 2, pp. 96-99). 

Observations on the shifting range, migration, and economic value of the 
bobolink, W. L. McAteb (Auk, 86 (1919), No. 3, pp. 490, 491)- — This is a brief 
account based upon investigations of the present economic status of the bobolink 
carried on from New Jersey south to Florida, inclusive, from August to Octo- 
ber, 1918. The inclusion of this bird among those protected by the receatly 
consummated treaty with Canada for the protection of migratory birds led to a 
demand for this information. Attention is first called to the fact that the 
ti'end of the bobolink’s breeding range is to the noi'thwest, British Columbia 
now being the western limit The main fall migration route seems to converge 
into a funnel not far south of the breeding range, through which the birds pour 
In a narrow stream along the coast of southern North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, expanding again so as to cover tiie whole breadth of peninsular 
Florida. 

The once decadent rice industry of the South Atlantic States stimulated by 
war prices resulted in an acreage in 1919 probably in excess of 6,090. The 
destruction of this by the bobolink or ricebird averages about 25 per cent, a 
money loss for the rice alone probably in the neighborhood of $150,000. As a 
result of the investigation, an order has been issued by the tJ. S. Department 
of Agriculture permitting the killing of the bobolink in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and the District of Columbia from September 1 
to October 30, Inclusive, and in the States from Virginia to Florida from August 
18 to November 15. 

Eumyias v. Stoporala, H. 0, Obebholsee (Proc. Biol, Boc. Wash., 32 (1919), 

p. 4T). 

The status of the subfamily name Fuligulinse, H. G. Obebholsee (Proo. 
Biol. Boc. Wash., 82 (1919), p. ^S). 

The geographic races of Hedymeles melanocephalus, H. 0. Oeeeholseb 
(Auk, 86 (1919), No. 8, pp. m-416). 

A revision of the subspecies of Basserculus rostratus, H. G. Obebholsee 
(Ohio Jour. Bd., 19 (1919), No. 6, pp. 844-954) • 

Passerherbulus leconteii (Audubon) becomes Passerherbulus caudacutus 
(Latham), H. G. Obebholsee (Proe. Biol. Boc. Wash., 82 (1919), p. 4V’ 

The proper orthography of the generic name Phoethornis Swainson, H. G. 
Obebholsee (Proc. Biol. Boe. Wash., 82 (1919), p. 48)- 

Descriptions of nine North American pikas, A. H. Howell (Proc. Biol. Boo^ 
Wash., 82 (1919), pp. 105-110). 
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Tlie family name of the American wood warblers, H. C. Obeeholseb (Proe> 
Biol 8oe. Wash., 32 (1919), p. Jf6). 

A dangerous snail introduced in California, G. R. Goeton (Ifo. BuJ. Gal. 
Com. Sort., 8 (19X9), No. 1, pp. 7-10, figs. 5 ). — The author records the occur- 
rence of Ilelkc pisana at La Jolla in San Diego County, where it is confined al- 
most entirely to a small canyon extending upward from the ocean about three 
city blocks in length, and to some level ground contiguous thereto. Because of 
its known destructiveness in the jMecUterranean region, where it attacks both 
field and orchard crops, especially the buds and blossoms of citrus fruits, foliage 
of olives, loquats, etc., attempts are being made to eradicate it. 

In an appended note H. S. Smith calls attention to a report by De Stefaiif on 
the status of the pest in Sicily. 

Report of entomologist, J. R. Watson (Florida Sta. Rpt. 1918, pp. 56-Bl ). — 
In control work with cyanamid for root-knot nematodes, in continuation of the 
work previously noted (E. S. II., S9, p. 461), very serious burning resulted, not 
only to the first crop of celery set out one month after application but to an- 
other set out three months after treatment at Sanford and Bradentown, The 
only explanation of the diversity of results obtained in the two years is that 
there was a difference in the cyanamid uSed. Thus it appears that a ton per acre 
is too heavy a dose to be always safe, No such results were noted in the plats 
at the station farm even when the material was applied at the rate of 3 tons 
per acre. 

In the experimental work during the year sodium cyanid was used at the rate 
of 100 to 800 lbs. per acre, follov/ed at once by the application of ammonium 
sulphate in solution, using 150 per cent of the weight of the sodium cyanid. 
The results are said to jjarallel quite closely those obtained with cyanamid and 
the cost to be considerably greater than that of the latter. “ Even 800 lbs. per 
acre did not entirely exterminate the nematodes, but did reduce their numbers 
to such an extent that they did not again reach destructive abundance for 
nearly a year. On the plats receiving 300 lbs. or less per acre there was no 
noticeable decrease in the number of nematodes,” 

In experiments with summer fallow for nematode control the results were 
about equal to those obtained by the use of 600 lbs. of cyanid or a ton of cyana- 
mid per acre. 

It was found that the hibernation of Nessara tnriduJa is incomplete. Many 
individuals, however, truly hibernate while others remain all -winter on green 
plants, usually actively feeding although they are quiescent during the coldest 
weather. 

The iinportatlon of Delpliasitis catalinm from California was continued dur- 
ing the year, and in at least three groves the beetles maintained themselves 
throughout the winter and increased at a satisfactory rate. 

Other insects of the yeai* mentioned are a plant bug (Adelphocoris rapidm), 
which attacked cotton squares; the sweet-potato cateipillar (Prodenia sp.) ; 
the woolly white fly {AJeurotJtrixns ho'icardii), reported for the first time from 
St. 'Lucie County; the broad-nosed weevil {Epicwrtis formidulosus) , received 
from Jensen; a slug iVaginail%B floridemis) ^ wMch was a source of considerable 
damage to tomatoes at Dania ; the big yellow plant bug Corecoris confluentus^ 
which severely injured tomatoes at Bokelia; the Colorado potato beetle re- 
ceived from Panama City, which is the first report from the Gulf coast of 
Florida though recorded from many of the northern tier of counties ; the boll- 
wonn, which mined in the buds of geraniums at Vero; a tree hopper (PUty- 
mms which infested oaks, especially live and water oaks, and was 

* 'StUsf pisuna and the Damage Which It is Capable of Doing to Agriculture (Palermo, 
Sic%, 191S). 
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more common tlian usual; and the papaw snout beetle {Derolo^nus basalu), 
which injured cotton squares, causing them to drop. 

Unusual nursery insects, H. B. Weiss {N, J, Dept. Agr. Circ. 24 (1918) , pp. 
12, figs, d) “Brief accounts are given of the minor insect pests met with in 
New Jersey nurseries. These include the Iris-leaf miner {Agromgza laterella), 
which has damaged Japanese Iris in several New Jersey nurseries ; the sinuate 
pear-tree borer, a large and serious infestation of which was discovered in 
1918 in a nursery in the central portion of the State; the white poplar leaf 
hopper (Idiocenis cognutus), first observed at Irvington in the summer of 1917, 
and since found at several other places in the State, usually on white poplar 
nursex'y stock; a European poplar leaf miner (Zengophora scutellaris) , which 
feeds on the foliage of poplar (Pop ulus deltoides) ; the lunate onion fly 
iEumeriis strigatus), which was taken at Rutherford, South Orange, Riverton, 
and several other places in the State in 1918, these being the first definite 
records of its occurrence in New Jersey; and the sumac psyllid (CalopJiya 
migripejinis), which, while not seriously injurious, often attracts attention in 
nurseries by reason of its abundance on Elms copalUmim (E. S. K., 40, p. 754). 

Insects of the season (Ann. Ept. Ontario Agr. Cot and Expt. Farm, 44 (1918), 
pp. 15-18). — This is a brief report of the occurrence of and work udth the more 
important insects of the year. 

Report of the entomologist, D. T. Ptjixaway ([Bien.J Rpt Bd. Comrs. Agr. 
and Forestry, Hawaii, 1917-18, pp. 54-20). — ^This report relates to the propaga- 
tion and distribution of beneficial insects, etc., for the biennial period ended 
December 31, 1918. 

Insect and arachnid pests of 1917, R. S. Macdougall (Trans. Highland and 
Agr* Bog, Scot., 5. ser., SO (1918), pp. 56-96, figs. 20). — A discussion of the oc- 
eurrence of and control measures for some of the more important insect and 
arachnid pests of the year. 

Division of entomology, annual report, 1916-17, 0. P. Louxsbukt (Union 
Bo. Africa Dept. Agr. Rpt. 1916-17, pp. 93-105). — ^This reports on the inspection, 
regulatory, and investigational work conducted during the year ended March 
31, 1917. 

Economic entomology, H. H. Tryon (.inn. Rpt. Dept. Agr. and Stock {Queens- 
land}, 1917-18, pp. 4^^k4)- — ^ discussion of the occurrence of and work with 
the more important insects of the year. 

Common insects and diseases of the apple, W. W. Chase (Ga. Bd. Ent. Bui. 
54 (1919), pp. 52, pis. 13, fig. 1). — This replaces Bulletin 38 previously noted 
(E. S. R., 29, p. 353). 

The more important insect enemies of the rose mallow in Uew Jersey, 
H. B. Weiss (A. J. Dept. Agr. Circ. 25 (1919), pp. 9, pis. 4). — Substantially noted 
from another source (E. S. R., 40, p. 754), 

Insect pests of stored grains and mill products, P. H. Lathhof (Oreg. Agr. 
Cot, Ext. Btd. 228 (1919), pp. 4i fiO^* ^)* — ^ brief popular account 

Insecticides and fungicides, P. T. Shijtt (Canada Expt, Farms Rpt. 1918, 
p. g4).“Tliis brief account relates to the composition of calcium arsenate and 
calcium arsenite. 

Reliable brands of calcium arsenate in the dry powder form contains arsenic 
equivalent to approximately 40 per' cent arsenic oxicl, less than 1 per cent of 
which is soluble in water. One brand analyzed, ho'wever, contained 32.75 per 
cent arsenic oxid. The arsenical content of the paste forms is about half that 
of the dry powder. Several brands of calcium arsenite showed an arsenious 
oxid content varying from 14 to 24 per cent. In order that there be no risk 
of Injuring the foliage, it is advised that both the arsenate and arsenite be 
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iisecl in Bordeaux: mixture, lime-sulptiur solution, or with an excess of lime 
in the spray. 

The adulteration of insect powder with powdered daisy flowers (Chrsyaa- 
themum leucanthemum), E. C. Roakk and G. L. Keenan (U. S, Dept. Agr . 
Bill. 795 (1919), pp. 12, pis. 2, fig. 1 ). — ^The authors’ studies are reported under 
the headings of adulteration of insect powder and uses, inseetleidal action, 
chemistry, and morphology of the ox-eye or field daisy (O', leucanthenmm) . 

It was found that wMle there are certain differences in the chemical com- 
position of G. cinerarmfoUunv and C. leucmtlienuim a chemical analysis is 
insufficient to show adulteration of insect powder with daisy flowers. Adultera- 
tion of insect powder with powdered daisy flowers can he definitely determined 
l>y mieroseopie examination, the powdered daisy flowers being distinguished 
by (a) the irregular dark-red fragments of the achene, and (b) the palisade- 
like cells comprising the costal tissue of the achene, 

A list of 40 references to the literature cited is appended. 

Fumigation with liquid hydrocyanic acid, H. J. Quaylb (Galiforma Bid. 
Bui. 308 (1919), pp. 393-407, figs. 4 ). — ^TMs is a summary of information on the 
present status of fumigation with liquid hydrocyanic acid, first used largely 
in experimental tests on citrus trees in California in 1916 and on an extensive 
commercial basis in 1917, In addition to the scale insects of citrus trees, more 
than 75,000 ladybird beetles have been used in comparative tests as an index 
of results. The results have given discriminating data concerning the diffusion 
of gas under the tent, showing that the place of greatest concentration is prac- 
tically the reverse of that from the pot or portable generator. 

“The greatest possible yield is 108 lbs. or 18.56 gal. of anhydrous liquid 
hj^drocyanic acid from 200 lbs. of sodium cyanid (51 to 52 per cent cyanogen). 
The amount of liquid hydrocyanic acid (95 to 98 per cent) that has been 
recovered at the plant during the past year has been about 78 per cent of the 
total available. The amount of gas evolved by the pot or portable generator 
is estimated at 90 per cent of the total available gas. During the past year 
75 per cent of the gas from a given amount of cyanid in the liquid form was 
made to cover the same ground as 90 per cent from the same amount by the 
ordinary methods of generation. Thus, while there has been a discrepancy 
of 10 or 15 per cent in the actual amount of gas used through the liquid 
method, the results in the field have not indicated any important difference on 
the scale insects. Our own tests, however, both in the field and laboratory, 
have indicated about such difference as would be expected. This apparent 
discrepancy between our own tests and commercial work in the field may be 
accounted for through the great variability in field work and by the difference, 
as has been determined, in the diffusion of the gas from the different methods, 
“Field examinations are usually limited to an examination of the scales 
within 6 or 8 ft. of the ground. Our own tests have included the top of the 
tree as well. From these tests, when the results at the center and the bottom 
only were considered, there was practically no difference between the liquid 
and the pot, which harmonizes with the results in the field. When the results 
at the center and top only were considered, the pot method was more efficient 
than the liquid method. When the results in all parts of the tree are considered, 
it Is^ necessary ' to use^ about 20 ec. of liquid hydrocyanic acid (96 or 98 per 
cent) to equal 1 m. of sodium cyanid as ^ven in the schedules of dosage now 
in practical use. Units representing 20 ec. may therefore be submitted for 
, the' awmmr and the atomizing machines should be graduated to deliver 20 cc. 
from each ounce calM for in the sehedulba'’ 

' , An account relating' to. this subject by Woglum has been previously noted 
(B. S, R., 41, p, 164), 
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Liquid hydrocyanic gas for fumigation (Cat Cult, 5S (1919), Wo. 1, p. 3, fig. 
1 ) . — This brief account includes a dosage schedule table for citrus tree fumiga- 
tion with liquid hydrocyanic acid 95 to 98 per cent pure, prepared by B. S. 
Woglum of the Bureau of Entomology of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The treatment of cloth to prevent mildew, A. W. Moeeill and W, W. 
Yothees (Proc. Fla. State Sort. Soc., 31 (1918), pp. 81-85). — ^TMs is a report of 
experiments in Piorida conducted by the authors on mildew proofing canvas 
during the summer and fall of 1908. 

Considering the cost and efficiency, the authors recommend the use of any 
of 3 of the 13 solutions tested, namely (1) sal soda T.5 lbs., tartaric acid 15 oz., 
and zinc sulphate 7.5 lbs.; (2) copper sulphate 7.5 lbs. and sal soda 7.5 ibs. ; 
and (3) copper sulphate 7.5 lbs., sal soda 7.5 lbs., and tartaric acid 15 oz., 
each being sufficient to make 300 gal. 

The care of spraying machinery, W. W. Yothees (Proc. Fla. State 
Soc., SI (1918), pp. 77-80). 

Two new genera and thirteen new species of Australian Thysanoptera, 
J. D. Hood (Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., 82 (1919), pp. 75-92). — ^The genera erected 
are Asemothrips and Teuchothrips. 

Some plant bugs that infest citeus trees, W. W. Peoggatt (Agr. Cm. W. S. 
Wales, SO (1919), Wo. 5, pp. S25-SS0, figs. 2), — Notes are presented on the natural 
food plants and life histories of several of the plant bugs infesting citrus trees 
in Australia, including the green-spined orange bug (Bipror'ulus bihaw), the 
painted Capparis bug (Stenozygum personattm), and the painted horehound 
bug (Agonoscelis rutila). 

The genus Phatnoma, B. H. Gibson (Trans. Amer. Ent Boe., (1919), Wo. 2, 
pp. 181-185). — Seven species of this tingid genus, which is of little economic 
importance, are recognized, of which two are described as new. 

The genera Corythaica Stfil and Dolichocysta Champion (Tingidse: Heterop- 
tera), E. H. Gibson (Proc. Biol, Soc. Wash., 32 (1919), pp. 97-lOi). 

Notes on the North American species of Corizus, B. H. Gibson (Oanad. 
Ent, 51 (1919), Wo. pp. 89-92). — ^This account includes a key for the identifi- 
cation of the species, of which 12 are recognized. 

Cicadula sexnotata, a hemipteran injurious to wheat, oats, and barley in 
Sweden, T. Ellinger (Vort. Landbrug, S7 (1918), Wo. 40, pp. 40S, 404l m 
Iiitemat. Inst. Agr. iRonieJ, Internat. Rev. Sci. and Fract. Agr., 9 (1918), Wo. 
11, p. 1S8S). — ^This pest caused serious damage to wheat in the Province of 
dstergotland, and spread into southern Sweden as far. as Scania during the 
summer of 1918. 

Third contribution to the knowledge of Italian Coccidse, G. Leonaedi (Bot 
Lab. ZooL Gen. e Agr. R. Scuola Sup. Agr. Portici, 12 (1917), pp. 18S-2M, figs. 
13). — ^TMs paper describes 25 species, of which 6 are new to science. 

An interesting reaction to louse biles, W. Mooee (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 
71 (1918), Wo. 18, pp. 1481, 1482). — ^In this contribution from the Minnesota 
Experiment Station the author presents evidence to show that the clothes 
louse (Pedi cuius humanns Ivestinienti]) , if present in large numbers, may 
produce an illness by a toxin introduced at the time of feeding. It is sug- 
gested that some of the symptoms of trench fever encountered in certain cases 
may not be due to ' the organism of trench fever but to certain toxins intro- 
duced by the lice. 

Clinical studies on the effects of louse bites, Pediculus corporis, A. ID. 
HmscHEEinEE and W. Mooee (Arch. Int. Med,, 23 (1919), Wo. 4, pp, 419-430, 
figs. 4) . — In continuation of the im^estigations by ' Moore above noted, the 
authors record observations which indicate ' more strongly the presence of a 
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substance in tiie louse sufficiently toxic to give rise to a generalized skin erup- 
tion and mild fever. Tlie details of four cases are reported. 

The biology of Pediculus humanus, G. H. F. Nuttall (Parasitology, 11 
(1919)^ Wo, B, pp. B01-2B0, pi. i, fig. 1). — ^These notes, supplementing the mono- 
graphic account previously noted (E. S. B., 38, p. 765), deal with color and 
light reactions; the influence on lice of temperature conditions in clothing 
and the absorption of radiant heat by cloth ; the inflxience of black, white, and 
colored backgTOunds and of colored screens upon pigmentation in lice, proving 
that pigmentation is not hereditarily transmitted; and the relative proportions 
of the sexes. 

Report on typhus conditions in native dwellmgs, 0. K. Beain (Union So. 
Africa, Dept. Agr. Local Ser. 57 (1919), pp. BO, pis. 4). — ^This is a report of an 
investigation conducted in the native teiTitories and eastern Cape Province, 
where the fever now recognized as typhus has existed for at . least 30 years 
and where, between the early part of 1916 and October, 1917, a widespread 
epidemic occurred. The investigations have led to the conclusion that the 
disease is identical with European typhus and that the chief means of trans- 
mission is the body louse. 

27otes on the tussock moth (Hemerocampa vetusta gulosa) in British Co- 
lumbia, W. B. Anderson (Agr. Gaz. Canada, 6 (1919), No. 2, p. 139). — ^The 
author records the devastation of a grove of young Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga 
mncronata) at Hedley in the Similkameen Valley, B. C., by IL vetusta gulosa. 

The European com borer, J. S. Houser (Mo. Bui. Ohio Sta,, 4 (1919), No. 6, 
pp. 185-190, figs. 8). — A brief summarized account, in which attention is called 
to the importance of the xiest. 

The history of the codling moth in British Columbia, R. 0. Tseherne (Agr. 
Gm. Canada, 6 (1919), No. 1, pp. 19-24, fig- 1). — ^TIils discussion includes an 
account of investigations conducted by the Dominion entomologist during 1916, 
1917, and 1918. 

Some characteristic differences in the pink bollworm and Pyroderces sim- 
plex, B. Averna-SaccA (Bol. Agr. [Sao Paulo], 19. ser., No. 8-12 (1918), pp. 
65G-M5, figs. 4), — The differentiation of these species is discussed. 

Physiological and parasitological studies of economic Lepidoptera, G. 
Gautiee (Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. IParis], 81 (1918), No. 22, pp. 1152-1155 ). — 
In this article, which is in continuation of previous studies (E. S. R., 40, p. 263), 
the author deals with the oviposition of Apanteles glomeratus, which is para- 
sitic on PieHs drassiew, the eggs normally being deposited in the small cater- 
pillar. 

Goccobacilli parasites of the caterpillar of Pieris brassicse, A. Paillot 
(Compt. Rmid. Acad. Sci. IParis], 168 (1919), No. 9, pp. 476-478). — ^The author 
has found five species of coccobacilli to infect P. hrassiew caterpillars, four of 
which occur in the Lyonnais region and one at Selli&res in Jura. The charac- 
teristics of these species, namely, Bacillus pieris fimrescem, B. pieris liqne- 
'f miens, B. piens nonliquefadens a, B. pieris nonUguefaciens P, ami B. pieris 
agiUs, are described. 

The Argentine fruit fly (Anastrepha fraterculus), P. Caride Massini and 
L BriSthes (Aw. Soc. Rural Argentina, 52 (1918), No. 5, p‘p. 278-276, fig. 1),— 
A brief account of this fruit fly, a more detailed account of which by Rust has 
been noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 756). 

A contribution to the study of the black fig fly (Lonchsea aristella) and its 
parasites in the Sorrento peninsula of Italy, L. Savastano (Anw. E. Sta::. 
Sper. Agrum.,e Fruttioot Acireale, 4 (1916), pp. 113-146, pis. 2; ahs. in Internat^ 
Inst. Agr. IRomeJ, Internat. Rev. Sd. and Pract. Agr., 9 (1918), No. 6, p. 773 ). — 
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A report of the author’s studies of this pest, which is the source of much 
damage in Italy. 

The maize leaf miner (Pliytomyza sp.), C. H. Knowles {Fiji Dept, Agr. 
PanipMet 27 {1917), pp, 2; abs, in Rev, Appl, Ent, Ser. A, 6 {1918), No, 11, p, 
Jf75). — It is reported that under certain conditions this leaf miner is capable 
of affecting corn plants to such an extent as to prevent a crop being raised. 

The eggs of this miner are laid in the upper surface of the corn leaf, gen- 
erally near the tip and in the young leaves, each egg being deposited singly in 
a small hole that is first made in the leaf. “ The larvm upon hatching burrow 
into and consume the green cellular matter of the leaf, keeping just under the 
upper epidermis, which dies and shows a white streak indicating the tracks of 
the larvfe. The mines generally run toward the tip of the leaf. When mature, 
the iarvm eat through the thin upper epidermis and escape for pupation.” 

Lonchasa aristella, a dipteran iiijuidous to the flowers and fruit of the 
caprifig and the fig, F. Silvestei {BoJ. Lab, ZooJ, Gen. e Agr. R. Bcuola Sup. 
Agr. Portici, 12 {1917), pp. 12S-146, figs. 19; abs. in Intenuit. Inst. Agr. [ifome], 
Internat. Rev. Sci. and Pruct. Agr., 9 {1918), No. 6, pp. 77S, 774). — This account 
relates to a lonciifcid, which is the source of much injury to figs in the Sorrento 
Peninsula, especially in Vico Equense, Italy. 

The susceptibility of anophelines to malarial infections in Netherlands 
India, N. H. Swellengrebel, W. Schuffner, and J. M. H. Swellengrebel de 
Geaaf {Meded. Burgerl. QeneesU. Dienst Nederland. Indie, No. 3 (1919), pp. 1-64, 
pis. 3; abs. in Jour. Amer. lied. Assoc., 72 (1919), No. 23, p. 1712). — A report 
of investigations by the authors of the mosquito hosts of malaria in the Nether- 
lands Indies, in which it is pointed out that the experimental index of infect- 
ahility is very high in Myzomyicv ludloivi, which is a true house mosquito. 

“ Contrary to other observers one can not but consider M. ludloirA to be a 
potent carrier. ... In the districts where the researches were undertaken 
and during the periods of obserSuition it was the most important transmitter of 
all anophelines examined.” 

The cost of malaria. — A study of economic loss sustained by the Anderson- 
Cottonwood Irrigation District, Shasta County, Cal., tl. F. Gray (Jour. Amer. 
Med. Assoc., 72 (1919), No. 21, pp. 1538-1533). — The author presents data on 
the economic loss caused by malaria in this irrigation district in 1918, where 
Anopheles maculatus and probably A. punctipennis are present. Estimates are 
given on the loss occasioned and the cost of control measures. 

Mosquito control about cantonments and shipyards, J. A. Le Prince {Pub. 
Health Epts. [U. S.J, 34 (1919), No. 12, pp. 547-553).— A brief statement of the 
work accomplished. 

The mosquito problem in Britain, A. C. Parsons and G. B. Brook {Jour. 
Roy. Army M.e(l. Corps, 32 (1919), No. 1, pp. 1-23). — A discussion of the prob- 
lem, with suggestions for a winter campaign against the important mosquitoes 
and notes on insecticides. 

A few general directions with regard to destroying mosquitoes, particu- 
larly the yellow fever mosquito, W. C. Goegas (Washington: War Dept. 
[Z7. S'.], Med. Dept, 1918, pp. 14).— The author calls attention briefly to the 
leading points in our present knowledge of this subject. 

Fishes in relation to mosquito control in ponds, S. F. Hildebrand [Pub. 
Health Rpts. lU. S.}, 34 (1919), No. 21, pp. 1113-1128, pis. 6, figs. 5).— This is a 
report of investigations of the value of the top minnow (Gambusia afflnis) in 
antimalarial work. 

144402'^— 19 5 
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“ G. afflnis is especially suitable for antimosquito work because (a) it seeks 
its food at tlie surface, (b) it is Tery prolific, (c) it gives birtb to well- 
developed young, therefore requiring no special environment for depositing and 
hatching the eggs, (d) it lives and thrives under a large variety of conditions 
and frequents areas especially suitable for the support of mosquito larvae, [and] 
(e) it usually lives and multiplies in ponds stocked with predacious fishes, 
providing it has very shallow water for refuge.” 

The comparative effectiveness of certain culicifuges under laboratory con- 
ditions, A. Bacot and G. Talbot {Parasitology, 11 (1919), No. 2, pp. 221-286, 
fig. 1 ). — ^A detailed report of investigations of the comparative efficiency of 
ciilicifuges conducted for the British War Office. 

'‘For the purpose of testing culicifuges, numbers of Stegomyia fascmta (the 
yellow fever mosquito) bred in incubators were placed in cages kept in the 
laboratory. The efficiency of the preparations was tested by coating the fore- 
arm with a definite quantity of one or other of them and exposing in a cage, 
each test being controlled by inserting after a short interval the other and un- 
treated arm in the same cage, the number of bites being compared in each 
case* By this procedure it was hoped to obtain a measure of the relative pro- 
tection which the culicifuges might be expected to afford when used under 
practical conditions against Anopheles mosquitoes. 

“ In the first series of trials, conducted within 15 minutes of application, 8 
preparations out of a total of 22 tested gave satisfactory results. Their active 
ingredients were (1) oil of cassia and camphor, (2a) oil of cassia and pepper- 
mint, (5) oil of eucalyptus and citron ell a with phenol, (9a) crude iiaphthalin 
(coke oven) and camphor, (10) crude ‘Parasitox,’ (15a) light wood oil, (21) 
oil of turpentine, (22a) ‘Lawson’s Anti-mosquito Compound.’ These prepara- 
tions were then tested to ascertain for what period their protection could be 
depended upon. Preliminary trials indicated that this period was not likely to 
extend for more than two hours between treatment of the arm and exposure in 
the cage. None of the preparations gave complete protection in this series of 
trials.” 

The tobacco fiea-beetle, Z. P. Metcalf and G. W. ITnbeehill (North Garolim 
St a. Bill 289 (1919), pp. 4'^, figs, 34), — A detailed report of studies of the 
biology and control of the tobacco flea-beetle {Epitri^ purvula), the most im- 
portant insect enemy of tobacco occurring in North Carolina* 

The adult is the source of most of the injury to tobacco, this injury being 
characterized by small, round, or irregular feeding punctures scattered over 
the leaf surface or by a more or less complete skeletonization of the leaf. It 
was found that a beetle consumes an average of 10.3 times its own iveight per 
day. 

The species, Avhieh apparently occur in the United States wffierever tobacco 
is grown, is rather widely distributed in the tropical and temperate regions of 
the world. It feeds by preference on any and all of the members of the Solan- 
ace®. The 'adults, in which stage the winter is passed, emerge early in the 
spring and the damage which they cause to tobacco beds is usually very ex- 
tensive. The eggs are laid from April to September, on or very near the sur- 
face of the ground immediately under the host plant at an average rate of 2,21 
per day for a period of, assumed as, at least 90 days. They hatch in from 
6 to 8 days in midsummer. In a study 'of the larv® in the field they were 
found to feed upon the roots of the ■ plants of the solanaceous family, none 
ever being found feeding upon the leaves. In special cases it was found that 
they not only feed upon but, often 'tunnel the stalks of tobacco and ground 
cherry plants for a distance of several inches. In the field they w^ere normally 
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found only in the ground within a radius of 10 or 12 in. of the plants, feed- 
ing on the fine rootlets. The exact length of the larval stage from hatching 
to pupation has not yet been determined, although every method that could be 
devised was tried out. However, larvce were kept under laboratory conditions 
for 12 days and reached an average length of 4 mm. but all died before pupat- 
ing, while larvm of the same average size collected In the field and placed in 
breeding cages pupated in from 4 to 5 days, making a total of from 14 to 16 
days, which figures are approximately the same as those obtained by Chit- 
tenden in 1899. The transformation to pupa takes place in a simple, crude 
pupal cell about 0.5 to 1 in. deep in the soil, the first pupa having been found 
in the field on July 16 and the last on October 3, The average length of the 
pupal stage was found to be 4.46 days. 

In dealing with control measures, special emphasis is laid upon three methods 
of attack: (1) The control of the insect on the plant in the bed, (2) the con- 
trol of the insect at transplanting time, and (8) the destruction of the suckers 
after the crop is harvested. But little emphasis is placed upon the spraying 
of the plants in the field, since this method will not be necessary if the other 
methods are followed. The plant beds should be provided with a good board 
frame and a tight beetle-proof cover of the best canvas or cheesecloth. It is 
recommended that the plant beds be sprayed with arsenate of lead (paste) at 
the rate of 1 lb. to 10 gal. of water, or with arsenat§ of lead (powdered) or 
arsenate of lime at the rate of 1 lb. to 20 gal. of water, or the plants be dusted 
with powdered arsenate of lead or arsenate of lime mixed with fine sifted 
wmod ashes at the rate of 1 lb. of the poison to 4 lbs. of the ashes. At trans- 
planting time the plants should be dipped in a solution of arsenate of lead, pre- 
pared by mixing arsenate of load (1 lb. paste or 0.5 lb. pov’der) in 5 gal. of 
water. 

An account of this pest by Morgan has previously been noted (E. vS. R., 
23, p. 465). 

Controlling asparagus beetles, T. L. Guyton (Mo. Bui. Ohio Sta., 4 (1919), 
No. 6, pp. 197-199, figs. 2). — A brief popular account 

The passion vine longicorn beetle (Monohammus fistulator), 0. Feench, jb. 
(Jour. Dept. Agr. Tictoria, 17 (1919), No. 2, pp. 117-119, figs. 4)- — N brief ac- 
count of this borer, which is fairly common in many parts of Victoria, based 
upon a paper by Froggatt previously noted (E. S. B., 40, p. 654). 

Notes on the life history and early stages of Brachys ovatus and B. serosus, 
H. B, Weiss and A. S. Nicolay (Canad. Bnt., 51 (1919), No. 4 PP- 86-88, pis. 
2).— The authors record observations of the biology of two species of bupresticls, 
the larvjB of which are leaf miners, particularly in oak. 

The native lime tree borer (Citriphaga mixta), W. W. Feoggatt (Agr. Gaz. 
N. 8. Wales, SO (1919), No. 4, pp. 261-267, figs. 4)- — 'This is an account of a 
borer which badly damages the wild lime tree (Atlantia glaum). It I'epresents 
a new genus and species, which are described by A. M. Lea as Citriphaga mixta. 

The wood borer and its control, A. H. Cockayne (Jour. Agr. (Neio Zeal.}, 
18 (1919), No. 4f PP- ^98, 199, fig. 1). — A brief account of AnoUum domesticum, 
which is the source of considerable destruction to various timbers in New 
Zealand, being extremely partial in its attack to the New Zealand white pine 
and kauri. 

A contribution to the knowledge of Coeliodes ruber in Italy, F. Silvestki 
(Bol. Lai). Zool. Gen. e Agr. B. Scuola Sup. Agr. Bortici, 12 (1917), pp. 155-174, 
figs. 14; ahs. in Internat. Inst. Agr. IBome}, Internat. Rev. Sci. and Bract. Agr., 
9 (1918), No. 5, pp. 647, 648). — ^A great loss of hazelnuts at Vico di Palma Cam- 
pania, Province of Caserta, in 1914, led to the investigations in the Nola and 
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Avellino districts here reported. The most serious damage was caused to 
the petiole and the axis of the buds. An account is given of the morphology 
and biology of this weevil, which is only known to attack hazel trees. 

Catalogue of species of Ourculionidse of the Choliiia group, A. da Costa 
Lima (A/x'Ie.. Escola Sup. Agr. e Med. Yet. IPinheiro, Rio de Janeiro}, 1 (1917) y 
No. 1, pp. 33-^99 ). — The author recognizes 311 species and 34 genera. 

Report of the apiarist, F. W. L. Sladen {Canada 'Expt. Farms Rpt. 1918, pp. 
41-Jf3 ). — This repoi't includes a summary of the average production of apiaries 
at 16 of the experimental farms since 1913. The average weight of honey 
production per colony, spring count, varied from 21.8 lbs. at Sidney, B. G., 
to 106.7 Ihs. at Ottawa, Ont., while the value of production per colony, honey 
and bees, after deducting winter loss varied from $1.51 at Charlottetown, 
P. E. I., to $18.31 at Lethbridge, Alta. Alsike and white clover were the prin- 
cipal sources of honey at all the farms except Lethbridge, where it came from 
alfalfa, which also gave much of the yield at Summerland, B. C. 

The general conclusion drawn from the data obtained is that bees can be 
kept with profit in the regions served by all the experimental farms, hut 
that eastern Canada offers better opportunities than western. Experiments 
have been started with fireweed {Epilobium august i folium), which is said to 
be the most promising honey plant for commercial beekeeping at altitudes and 
latitudes higher than thpse at which clover gives best results. An attractive 
and inexpensive paper container for granulated honey has been devised at the 
Central Experimental Farm to meet the increased cost and scarcity of tin 
containers. 

Trial of a system of keeping two queens in a hive, P. W. L. Sladen (Agr. 
Ga:^. Canada, 6 (1919), No. 2, pp. 134-136. figs. 3). — In an attempt to meet the 
great need for a sure method of preventing swarming without much labor, 
the author devised a system which has been tried on a small scale during 
1918, in which two queens are kept in one hive during 11 months of the year. 
The trial has shown the system to be workable, and preparations have been 
made for a more extensive test in 1919. 

“ Two smiing queens separated by a double wire-cloth screen were wintered 
in one hive in the cellar in 1917-18. During the honey flow from dandelion, 
the bees and queen on one side of the screen were transferred to a separate 
hive; thus the desire to swarm at this time was not allowed to develop, and 
there was an uninterrupted and steadily increasing production of young bees 
from the two queens, with the result that two strong colonies were obtained 
in time for the opening of the honey fiow from clover. The number of bees 
produced much [exceeded] the number that was obtained in hives that began 
the season with only one queen, [and] 480 lbs. of honey were produced by 
these bees. 

In order to prevent swarming during the clover honey flow and to again 
get two young queens in each hive (all the following stages were carried out 
in several colonies), the old queen was removed from the brood chamber at 
the commencement of, this honey flow, and 8 days later all queen cells -were 
destroyed except two, one on each side of the wire-cloth division then inserted. 
A special portico fixed in front of the hives separated the entrance of each 
half of the hive from that of the other by about 9 in., to prevent the queens 
that emerged from the cells from meeting after returning from their mating 
flights. No swarming took place.*’ 

How the female Blastophaga works, I. J. Oondit (Fig and Olive Jour., 4. 
(1919), No. 1, pp. 9, 12, IS). — ^An account of observations of the female Blasto^ 
pfmga grossomm in California, 
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A selective bibliography on dehydrated foods, E. D. Gkeenmai^ (Spec. Li- 
braries, 10 (1919) , No. 4, pp. 108-llS ). — This is a bibliography of 870 references 
classified under the following headings : General ; apparatus ; fruits, including 
general, apples, apricots, primes, pears, etc., bananas, figs, raisins, berries; 
vegetables; potatoes; milk; eggs; and meat. 

An aerobic spore-forming bacillus in canned salmon, A. O. Hunter and 
(1 Thom (Jour. Imltis. mid Engirt. Ghem., 11 (1919), No. 7, pp. 655-657 ). — Bac- 
teriological examination, at the Bureau of Chemistry, IJ. S. Department of 
Agriculture, of 530 cans of salmon representing 9 brands showed 237 niisteriie 
cans, 224 of which were found to contain the same organism either in pure 
culture or in connection with other species. The organism, thought to be a 
member of the mesentericiis group, was an obligate aerobic spore-former, gram 
positive, and motile. Its most characteristic feature was the i>roduction of a 
dark red ring about half an inch below the colony when grown on solid carbo- 
hydrate media. When sterile fish was present in the medium, the red color 
was often imparted to it and a mai*ked softening of the fish took place. 

Only 13 of the unsterile cans showed active spoilage, indicating that the 
bacteria in most cases were in a dormant state while in the can and would grow 
only when more favorable conditions were supplied. Several of the sterile 
cans showed spoilage, indicating that sterility is not to be confused with fit- 
ness for food. 

The authors state in conclusion that “ actual sterility is very properly the aim 
of the packer. The survival of viable organisms in the final product may 
occasionally be unavoidable, but calls for a careful survey of their source 
and significance with a view to their complete destruction.” 

The nutritive value and cost of some important vegetables, M. Rubneb 
(Berlin. Klin. Wehnschr., 5$ (1916), Nlo. 15, pp. 3S5-S90 ). — A detailed study is 
reported of the nutritive value of the edible portion of several winter vege- 
tables and fruits vdth relation to their cost. Analytical data are given on the 
composition of apples, rutabagas, beets, horse-radish, comfrey, turnips, red 
cabbage, carrots, savoys Brussels sprouts, hazelnuts, kale, edible Boletus, and 
spinach. 

Nutritive value of the carob bean, M. E. Jaffa and P. W. Albro (GuUfornm 
Bta. Bui. SOB (1919), pp. Jfl^l-J}50, figs. 2). — Analj^ses of carob bean {Genitonis 
siliqua) pods and seeds are reported, and their nutritive value is discussed. 
The average of the analyses is summarized in the following table : 

Composition- of carob bean pods and seeds. 


Product. 

Water. 

: Protein, 

i 

Ether 

extract. 

Sugars. 

Nitrogen- 

free 

extract- 

i Crude 
fiber. 

Ash. 

Reduc- 

ing. 

Sucrose. 

Pods and seeds ■ 

Per ct. 
13.28 
11.50 
11.74 

Per ct. 
6.75 ’ 
4.50 
16.48 

Per ct. 

2. 17 
2.37 
2.50 

Per ct. 
11.08 ! 
11.24 

Per ct. 
19.44 ! 
23. 17 

Per ct. 
39. SO ^ 
36. 30 
58.61 

Per ct. 
9.29 
8.7S 
7.50 

Per ct. 
2.57 
2.72 
3.18 

Pods 

Seeds.. 





Because of the richness of the carob bean in sugar, the use as human food is 
suggested of those varieties which show a minimum of crude fiber. “ Excel- 
lent use could be made of the powdered carob pod by those who need more 
roughage than that supplied by the ordinary diet.” 
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It is also considered that larger use could be made of it as a feeding stiiif. 
A 13- week trial by F. W. Woll at University Farm, Davis, is noted in which 
carob bean pods were compared with ground barley as supplements to ground 
milo maize (1:1) for skim milk calves. The calves relished the pods greatly, 
and 0.4 lb. practically offset 0.35 lb. ground barley. 

Pumpkin as flour substitute, E. Alpees (Ztsclir, Untersuch. Falin u. 
Genussmtl, 36 (1918), No. 11-12, pp. 281, 282). — Satisfactory bread was made 
with the use of from 10 to 20 per cent of the thick pulp of cooked pumpkin 
in place of a corresponding amount of flour. The pumpkin gave a slight yel- 
low' color and characteristic flavor to the bread, but wms thought to be su- 
perior to beets as a flour substitute. 

Keports of storage holdings of certain food products during 1918, J. O. 
Bell [U. S. Dept. Agr. Bui. 792 (1919), pp. 80, figs. 40 ). — ^Tliis is the third bul- 
letin in the series previously noted (E. S. R., 41, p. 66). It reports data as to 
the storage holdings during 1918 of frozen and cured meats, lard, frozen fish, 
cured herring, and mild cured salmon. 

Swiss food book (ScJnceherisches Lehensmittelbuoli. Bern: ScMoei^. Ter. 
AnaJift. Cliem., 1917, 3. rev. ed., pp. XXVn-\-Jf20). — This is the third revised 
edition, edited by the Swiss Society of Analytical Chemistry, of methods of 
investigation and standards of valuation of foods, household utensils, and 
commodities. Among the food products treated are milk and dairy products, 
edible fats and oils, meats, cereal products, eggs, honey, sugar and confection- 
ery, fruit products, spices, nonalcoholic and alcoholic beverages, and vinegar. 

Dependence of the protein requirement on the mineral metabolism, C. Rose 
and li. Bebg (Aliinchen. Med. WclmscJir., 65 (1918), No. 37, pp. 1011-1018; aOs. 
in VJiem. Abs., 13 (1919), No. 11, p. 1222). — ^This is a discussion of the mainte- 
nance of neutrality in the body, based largely upon metabolism experiments. 

The protein requirement w^as found to be at a minimmii if the experimental 
ration contained a sufficient excess of bases during the fore-period and time 
of the experiment itself. Insufficient bases during the fore-period and a suf- 
ficient excess during the main period w^ere found to increase the protein re- 
quirement during the latter period from 5 to 20 per cent, while a sufficient 
excess during the fore-period and deficiency during the main period increased 
the protein requirement from 10 to 50 per cent An insufficient excess of 
bases during both periods increased the protein requirement from 50 to 300 
per cent. 

On a diet rich in acid-forming elements the energy utilization w’as found to 
be less, and consequently the energy requirement greater, than on a diet 
rich in base-forming elements. For this reason, it is considered necessary in 
the determination of the protein requirement to consider whether the ration 
is rich in acid-forming or in base-forming materials. 

Accessory factors of growth and equilibrium: Vitaminsj auximones, G. 
Schaeffer (Bnl. Inst. Pasteur, 17 (1919), No. 1, pp. 1-21, figs. 6; 2, pp. 41-59, 
figs. 4 }- — This is a review^ and discussion of the literature on vitamins, sym- 
biotes, and auximones. A bibliography of 44 titles covering the literature on 
the subject during 1917-18 is appended. 

A lecture on the practical importance of vitamins, F. G. Hopkins (Brit. 
Mied. Jonr., No. 3043 (1919), pp. 507-510) —A general discussion of the subject. 

Vitamins and fungi, G. Linossieb (Gompt. Rend. Boo. Biol IParis], 82 
(1919), No.^ 11, pp. 381-384). — ^The author has found that Oldkmi lactis, al- 
though capable of developing on media exclusively composed of mineral suc- 
stances and a simple carbohydrate-forming food such as alcohol, acetic acid, 
glycerin or glucose, is sensitive to the action of vitamins. This sensitiveness is 
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of fat-soluble A in the diet of the adult and the connection between the metab- 
olism of fat-soluble A and the fat of the diet 

The need of the organism for vitamins is api:*arently proportional to the de- 
crease in Autality, after a ceitaiii point the organism being incapable of de- 
veloping in a medium containing no vitamins. In full activity, however, the 
organism seems to have the power of existing without vitamins or of synthe- 
sizing them. 

The lipoids as indispensable constituents of food^ Vf. Stepp {Ztsclir. Biol., 
66 (1916), Wo. 9y pp. 3G5-SS6; abs. in Zenthl. BioclieW: a. Biopliys., 19 {1918), 
No. 14-15, p. 398 ). — The author's earlier experiments (E, S. R., 31, p. 861) have 
been repeated, using wlilte mice again as the experimental animal and clog 
biscuit from which the lipoids had been extracted with alcohol and ether as 
the basal diet. 

It w’as found that prepared dog biscuit alone, dog biscuit with lipoids, and 
dog biscuit with a vitamin preparation (orypan) w’ere inadequate for nutri- 
tion, but that the combination of dog biscuit, pure liiioids, and vitamins pro- 
duced satisfactory" growiii. In the opinion of the author this indicates the 
indispensabiiity of lipoids for nutrition. 

Researches on the fat-soluble accessory substance, I— II, J. O. Deummond 
{Bioclieni. Jour., 13 (1919), No. 1, pp. 81-102). — ^Two papers are presented: 

I. Observations 'upon its nature and properties (pp. 81-94). — ^The stand- 
ardized method adopted by the author in testing substances for the presence 
of fat-soluble A is as follows; Young healthy rats selected from home bred 
stock and w^eighing about 50 gm. each are fed upon an artificial ration consist- 
ing of purified casein 20 parts, purified starch 50, salt mixture 5, yeast extract 
(source of w-ater-soluble B) 5, butter fat (source of fat-soliibie A) 15, and 
filtered orange juice (source of wmter-soluble C) 5 parts. The rats which give 
evidence of a normal pow’er of growTli are removed from the complete ration 
when they have attained an average body w-eight of TO to SO gm., and are given 
a similar dietary in wdiich the butter fat has been replaced by an equivalent 
amount of hardened linseed oil wdiieh is know"n to be deficient in fat-soluble A. 
When it is definitely established that gTowdh is inhibited by this deficiency of 
fat-soluble A, the linseed oil is w"holly or partially replaced by the substance to 
be tested and the behavior of the animal closely watched for a period of from 
4 to 6 w’eeks. Absence of fat-soluble A is indicated by failure to grow, followed 
by a decline in health accompanied by the characteristic eye condition. 

The results obtained in a study of the properties of fat-soluble A according 
to the above method are summarized as follows : 

Fat-soluble A, present in certain oils such as butter fat and whale oil, is 
readily destroyed by exi)osure for one hour to a temperature of 100° O., by 
exposure for a longer period of time to temperatures ranging from 50 to 100°, 
and by exi}osure for several w-eeks to a temperature of 37°. The destruction is 
apparently not a result of oxidation or hydrolysis. 

Fat-soluble A is not extracted from oils by waiter or dilute acid, but is 
soluble in alcohol and may be removed in small quantity from oils by cold 
extraction with alcohol. Hydrolysis of oils in a nonaqueous medium at room 
temperature causes disappearance of fat-soluble A. 

In regard to its composition, fat-soluble A bas not been identified with any 
of the recognized components of fats such as glycerol, saturated or uiisaturatecl 
fatty acids, cholesterol, lecithin, phosphatids, or llpochromes. No evidence has 
been obtained to suggest that it is not a single substance, but indications point 
to its being a labile substance of ill-defined constitution. 

II, Observations on its r61e in nutrition and hifluenae on fat metaboUsm 
(X)p. 95-102). — The studies reported iu this paper concern the indispensabiiity 
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of fat-soluble A in tbe diet of the adult and the connection between the metab- 
olism of fat-soliible A and the fat of the diet. 

Feeding experiments conducted according to the method described above 
indicate that the adult animal organism requires a regular supply of fat-soluble 
A which is much smaller than the requirement of the young growing animal, 
but is an important factor in the maintenance of health. “ It appears probable 
that the resistance to diseases of bacterial origin is seriously impaired by a 
failure of the animal to obtain a sufficient supplj’ of the fat-soluble factor. 
There is therefore every reason that great care should be taken to insure that 
dietaries of adults contain an adequate supply of foodstuffs in which fat-soluble 
A is present.” 

The symptoms associated with a deficiency of fat-soluble A appear in com- 
parable groups of rats after the same period of time -whether the diet contains 
neutral fat or not. This, together with the fact that fatty acids are absorbed 
and synthesized into fats, and fats are absorbed in the absence of fat-soluble A, 
is thought to indicate, indirectly, that pure neutral fats may be disi)ensal)le com- 
ponents of the diet. 

Note on the role of the antiscorbutic factor in nutrition, J. C. Dbtjmmond 
{Biochem. Jour., 13 {1919), No. 1, pp. 77-80 ). — ^Feeding experiments, with rats 
through two generations are reported, which confirm the conclusions reported 
by Harden and Zilva (E. S. R., 41, p. 171) that ‘^the rat requires the anti- 
scorbutic factor in order to achieve a normal development, and that although 
the requirements of this species are of a very much smaller order than those 
exhibited by man, the monkey, or the guinea pig, they are sufficiently well 
marked to dispel any idea that there exists a fundamental difference in the 
nutritive requirements of the tw-o types of animal. 

“It may therefore be accepted as experimentally proven that the dietary 
requirements of the higher animals include in addition to a satisfactorily 
balanced ration of protein, fat, carbohydrate, and mineral salts, an adequate 
supply of three accessory food factors: Fat-soluble A, water-soluble B or 
antineuritic factor, and water-soluble C or antiscorbutic factor.” 

The antiscorbutic property of fruits, — An experimental study of dried 
orange juice, M. H, Givens and H. B. McClugage ( Amer . Jour. Dh^eases Chih 
(Iren, 18 (1919), No. 1, pp. 30-41, figs. 4 ). — Dried orange juice wus tested for 
antiscorbutic properties by means of feeding experiments with guinea pigs, the 
basal diet being that described in an earlier study (E. S. R., 40, p. 762). The 
orange juice was dried in two different ways as follows: 

For one product, the juice was expressed from the oranges and strained 
through several layers of cheese cloth until a clear filtrate wais obtained. This 
w^as concentrated to about two-thirds the original volume by heating in the 
drier at from 55 to 60° C., using 100 cc. portions in small shallow dishes. Soy 
bean flour, previously heated under 20 lbs. pressure for one-half hour, was then 
added in the proportion of 12 gm. to 100 cc, of the original juice and mixed thor- 
oughly. The mixture was kept in the drier at from 55 to 60° until thoroughly 
dried, the whole process requiring about 50 hours. 

For the other product, the juice was dehydrated by a commercial process 
employed for making milk powder. The juice was pressed from the oranges, 
strained, mixed with corn siimp, and dried by spraying into a chamber kept at 
from 75 to 80° G. In this process the juice wms dried almost instantaneously. 

The results obtained with these products as antiscorbutics indicate that expe- 
rimental scurvy in the guinea pig can either he averted or cured by the use of 
a small amount of dided orange juice, the size of the dose depending upon the 
manner of drying the juice. With the second product, a dose equivalent to 3 
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cc. of fresli juice was sufficient, while with the first a dose equivalent to 6.25 cc. 
of fresh juice was inadequate as a preventive of scurvy. When the dose was 
doubled, however, the animals were cured and protected against a recurrence 
of the disease. Both products retained their antiscorbutic properties after three 
months^ storage. 

The conclusion is drawn that the most satisfactory process for drying orange* 
juice is one in which the temperature of drying is not unduly high and the dura- 
tion of drying is very short. The possibility is suggested of using dried orange 
juice as a convenient antiscorbutic for use in infant feeding, on polar expedi- 
tions, in the Navy, and in the Army. 

The antiscorbutic properties of green malt, J. F. JIcClendox and W. 0. G. 
Cole {Anier. Joui\ Fliysiol,^ {1919), 'No. 1, pp. 1^5, 146 ). — The authors state 
that by grinding green malt in a special mill, bringing the mash to 70° G. to 
partially destroy the oxidases, and evaporating the wort in vacuo to a sirup, a 
malt extract can be prepared which requires no sterilization or preservative and 
wffiich retains its antiscorbutic x>roi)erties. It is suggested that the use of malt 
extract prepared by this method might avoid the necessity of feeding orange 
juice to infants when oranges are difficult to obtain. 

Studies of infant feeding. — ^XI, High protein feeding v. high calcium ab- 
sorption as to the cause of the increase in body temperature of infants, A. W. 
Boswokth and H. I. Bowditch {Amer. Jour. Diseases Children, 16 (1918), No. 
5, pp. B79-S9A fig. 1). — ^The results of feeding experiments on healthy infants 
show, according to the data furnished hy the authors, that the ingestion of 
large amounts of calcium as organic salts, if not accompanied by tiie ingestion 
of sufficient chiorin or phosphorus to permit the formation of soluble salts, will 
result in an accumulation of calcium in the tissues which is followed by a toxic 
condition and the elimination of calcium lactate in the urine. They believe that 
the toxic condition noticed by others when a high protein synthetic food was 
fed was probably the result of the high calcium content of the food, the protein 
being responsible only to the extent that it is the earrier of the calcium in the 
form of calcium caseinate. The authors are unprepared as yet to state whether 
this toxic condition is the result of the accumulated calcium itself or to a cal- 
cium salt, i.)ossibly calcium oxalate. The work of Binger ^ and the observations 
of Marriott and Howland ^ they believe furnish additional material relating to 
the same phenomenon. 

Earlier work has been noted (E. 8. K., 40, p. 661 ). 

The effect of alkali and malt preparations on the retention of calcium in 
infancy, A. Sato {Amer. Jour. Diseases GhiUlren, 16 {1918), No. 5, pp. 293- 
29S). — From the results of observations on a normal infant, the author believes 
that the addition of alkali to milk produces a distinctly unfavorable effect 
on the retention of calcium, but that the addition of malt extract without 
alkali acts beneficially on the calcium storage. He believes that the favorable 
effect of the malt is not due to the alkali originally contained in it or added 
to it, since malt extract which contains a considerable amount of alkali has, 
according to his data, an unfavorable influence on the calcium storage. 

Hospital diets and their relation to the treatment of certain diseases, E. G. 
McCtilloijgh {Canad. Med. Assoc. Jour., 6 {1916), No. 5, pp. 385-405, pi. 1, figs. 
2). — A discussion of the diet used at the Peter Brent Brigham Hospital, Boston, 
Mass., in the treatment of typhoid fever, nephritis, diabetes, and other ail- 
ments in which careful dietetic measures must be observed. 


ijour. Plmrmacol. and Expt. Thei*., 10 (1917), No. 2, pp, 105-119, 
SArch. Int. Med., 18 (1916), No. 5, p. 708-711. 
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Tlie etiology of sprae, pellagra, and scurvy, L. Nicholls {Jour. Trop. Med. 
and Eyg. ILondon}^ B2 {1919) j No. S, pp. figs. 2). — The author compares 

sprue, pellagra, and scurvy on the theory that the predisposing causes of 
all three diseases are dietary deficiency and pathogenic organisms. The lat- 
ter is thought to he the predominant factor in sprue and the former in scurvy, 
while in pellagra both are thought to be fairly evenly balanced. A strep- 
tococcus is considered to be the infecting agent in sprue and very probably in 
scurvy, but the possibility is suggested of some other class of organism being 
the secondary factor in jiellagra- The theories advanced are cliscu^ssed in 
detail with several references to the literature. 

The scurvy of guinea pigs, III. — ^The effect of age, heat, and reaction on 
antiscorbutic foods, A. F. Hess and L. J. Ungee (Jour. Biol. Ghem., 38 (1919), 
No. 2, pp. 29S-303f pi i, figs. 8). — A preliminary report of this study has been 
previously noted from another source (E. S. B., 41, p. 266). In addition to the 
investigations reported in the earlier contribution, the factor of freshness 
and age of the vegetables was found to alfect their antiscorbutic properties 
on dehydration. The author points out that this variable factor renders it 
very difficult to prepare a table of- the comparative antiscorbutic value of 
various foods, and that when this is attempted all the vegetables should be 
uniform in their development and freshness. The importance for the de- 
hydrating industry of using only fresh young vegetables is emphasized. 

Bemarks on the pathogenesis of deficiency diseases and on pellagra, P. 
Rondoni (Brit. Med. Jour., No. 3044 (1919), pp. 54^-544)^ — author reports 
observations on “maidism,” the pathological condition induced in guinea 
pigs by exclusive maize feeding, and compares his results and conclusions 
with those of MeCarrison (E. S. R., 41, p. 264) on the changes in the organs 
of polyneuritic pigeons. The histological observations reported in the present 
paper are summarized as follows: 

“The organs which are the most affected in guinea pigs fed on maize are 
the spleen, the thyroid, and the suprarenal glands. The spleen shows sclerotic 
lesions with increase of elastic and fibrous tissue and reduction of lymphocytes 
in the folliculi. The thyroid shows, in the first days of maize diet, hyperemia 
and often proliferation of alveolar epithelium, then hemorrhagic changes and 
later on sclerosis are prominent.” 

Certain resemblances are pointed out between the etiology and patho- 
genicity of maidism in guinea pigs and pellagra in man, but the author is of 
the opinion that maidism has certain features which differentiate it from 
pellagra as well as from simple starvation and scurvy. 

Dietetic helps in diabetes, B. B. Donk (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 73 (1919), 
No. 1, pp. 25-^27, fig. 1 ). — ^Tables are given from which can be calculated the 
combinations of various foods necessary to make up any prescribed diet in 
the treatment of diabetes. These include values for the 5 per cent group of 
vegetables and the various increases (potato, bread, broth, fish, egg, fat, lean 
meat, etc.) calculated in protein, fat, carbohydrates, and calories. 

Analysis of normal Filipino urine, I. Concepcion (Philippine Jo-iir. Bel., 
Beet. A, IS (1918), No. 3, pp. 347-S59). — ^An extensive investigation is reported 
of the constituents of Filipino urine. The subjects consisted of Biiibid prison- 
ers, hospital servants, laboratory helpers, and medical students. All were 
allowed to choose their diet except the prisoners, who were on a special ration. 
The urine analyses were made on the 24-hour samples collected from S to 7 
consecutive days. The analytical results are presented in tabular form by occu- 
pational groups, and a table is also given showing the average chemical compo- 
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sitiOH of Filipino urine as compared ■with the known standards of Europeans, 

Americans, and Bengalis. 

The composition of Filipino urine as averaged from over 200 specimens was 
as follows : Daily volume 935 cc,, specific gravity 1.019, total nitrogen expressed 
as Na 7.01 gm., urea 9.59, urea nitrogen 4.48, ammonia 0.641, ammonia nitrogen 
0.534, creatinin 1.478, creatinin nitrogen 0.549, uric acid 0.376, uric acid nitro- 
gen 0.125, undetermined nitrogen 1.271, total sulphur oxidized expressed as SO 3 
1.475, inorganic sulphates 1.169, ethereal sulphates 0.306, total phosphates as 
P 2 O 5 1.285, and total chlorids as NaCl 5.86 gm. 

Certain points of interest are brought out by a comparison of these figures 
with other standards. The total quantity of urine excreted is lower than the 
averages found for Europeans and Americans, which is explained by the high 
humidity and temperature of the Philippine atmosphere. The total nitrogen 
represents a daily metabolism of 43.81 gm. of protein, which is only 37 per cent 
of Volt’s standard. The figures for urea and urea nitrogen are very low. The 
urea nitrogen is only 63.86 per cent of the total nitrogen excreted in the urine, 
a result in agreement with Folin’s conclusion (E, S. Ih, 17, p. 167) that on a 
reduced protein diet the proportion of urea nitrogen falls to about 60 per cent 
of the total nitrogen. The creatinin output, which w^as within the limits of the 
average excretion in temperate climates, is also in accord with the statement of 
Polin that the quantity of creatinin excreted on a low protein diet is practically 
the same as on a high protein diet, and of other observers that there is no evi- 
dence of a greater creatinin output in the Tropics. The low-- ratio of total 
oxidized sulphur to etliereal sulphates is explained by the vegetable character 
of the diet. 

Metabolism and cooling power, L. Hill and D. Hargood-Ash {Jour. Physiol., 
(1919), No. 6, pp. LXIX-LXXI). — ^Essentially noted from another source 
(E. S. E., 41, p. 365). 

Energy exchange in man, A. Iarogh {Jour. Physiol., 52 {1919), No. 6, p. 
LX XU). — The respiratory quotient w^as determined by the use of a JaqUet 
chamber and a ne^v gas analysis apparatus accurate both for O 2 and CO 2 to 
about 0.001 per cent. 

The amount of technical work performed varied for the different subjects be- 
tween 0.7 and 1.1 calories per minute. The metabolic energy, exclusive of rest- 
ing metabolism, corresponding to 1 calorie of technical work, varied with the 
subjects between 5.3 and 4.2 calories and corresponding to efticiencies of be- 
tween 19 and 24 per cent. A distinct influence of training upon the efficiency 
wms observed, in one case the metabolism per calorie decreasing during 25 days 
from 4.6 to 4.3 calories. 

The metabolism per calorie of technical work w’as found to be a straight line 
function of the respiratory quotient and distinctly higher for fat than for car- 
bohydrate. When fat w^as utilized for muscular wmrk a loss of energj^ took place, 
amounting to from 8 to 12 per cent of the fat catabollzed. It is thought that 
this can be explained on the hypothesis that carbohydrates can be utilized 
more or less directly by the muscles, while fat must first be converted to some 
substance allied to carbohydrates. Most of the subjects found that it was 
easier to perform the work on a carbohydrate diet than on any other. 

AHIMAL PEOBTJCTIOlf. 

[Association of Eeed Control Officials. — Sixth, seventh, and eighth meet- 
ings] {Flour, Eay, Grain, and Feed, 26 {1914) f ^ 0 . 1, pp. 25-30, 32, 44r S; 
28 {1915), No. 1, pp. 19-31, figs. 16; 30 {1916), No. 1, pp. 11-27, figs. 5 ).— Con- 
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timiiag past practice (E. S. R., 28, p. 74; 30, p, 466), tlie proceedings of three 
meetings held November 13-14, 1914, November 18-19, 1915, and November 17-18, 
1916, respectively, at Washington, D. C., are reported. The 1914 report includes 
the constitution of the association and the papers of Chapin and Diivel pre- 
viously mentioned (B. S. R., 32, p. 200). The 1915 report contains discussions 
and committee reports on tin-plate by-products, “hominy hearts,” percentage 
of grit in poultry feeds, ingredients present in feeding stuffs in small amounts, 
phosphoric acid standard for meat scrap and digester tankr je, and crude fiber 
standards for cottonseed meal; and a paper by W. Ward on Feeding Beef 
Cattle. The 1916 proceedings include a paper by B. W. Kilgore on Peanut and 
Soy Bean Products for Feeding Purposes ; a discussion of hominy feed ; and re- 
ports on mill by-products and tin-plate middlings. 

[Association of Feed Control Officials. — ^Ninth and tenth annual meetings] 
{Feeding Stuffs, SI (1917), No. 6, pp. 19-26, figs. S; SJf (1919), No. 1, pp. 19, 20, 
27). — These are general accounts of the meetings held at Richmond, Va., Novem- 
ber 23-24, 1917, and at Pittsburgh, Pa., January 13-14, 1919. The 1917 report 
includes a paper by G. S. BT’aps on The Oomposition of Peanut By-products, 
Coconut Meal, and Soy Bean Meal. 

Commercial feeding’ stuSs, E. G. Peoijls et al. (IncUana St a. Bui. 228 
(1919), pp. S-170). — ^Tlvis bulletin furnishes data as to the ingredients identified 
and the percentages of moisture, fat, and protein found in feeding stuff samples 
collected in 1918, and includes a general discussion of the Indiana law similar 
to that in previous reports (E, S. R., 40, p. 72). It is stated that reports of 
the 1919 inspection will be issued quarterly and will record the complete proxi- 
mate analyses of the samples collected. 

The materials dealt with include alfalfa meal, barley mixed feeds, malt 
sprouts, breAvers’ dried grains, buckwheat mixed feed, coconut oil meal, com 
bran, corn germ meal, yellow corn germ meal, corn gluten feed, corn feed meal, 
hominy feed, yellow hominy feed, corn-and-oat chop, cold pressed cotton seed, 
cottonseed meal, cottonseed feed, cottonseed hulls, dried beet pulp, kapok seed 
meal, linseed meal, linseed oil meal, linseed meal and screenings, oat middlings 
and hulls, palm kernel oil meal, peanut oil feed, rice bran, rye middlings and 
screenings, velvet bean feed, wheat bran, wheat middlings, wheat mixed feed, 
mixed mill by-products, tin plate by-products, tankage, meat scrap, blood meal, 
meat-and-bone meal, and dried buttermilk, as well as a number of proprietary 
mixed feeds, poultry feeds, calf meals, and condimeiital foods. 

Inspection of commercial feeds, P. H. Wesseus (Rhode Island Sta. Ami. 
Feed Bui., 1919, pp. 2-12). — ^This is a report on the protein and fat content of 
139 samples of feeding stuffs collected in 1918. The materials include alfalfa 
meal, barley feed, cottonseed meal, linseed meal, corn gluten feed, hominy feed, 
corn feed meal, distillers* and other dried grains, dried beet pulp, wheat bran, 
wheat bran with screenings, wheat middlings, shorts, red dog, wheat mixed feed, 
and various proprietary stock, calf, and poultry feeds. 

The Texas feed control law. — Special advice to dealers and distributors, 
P. D. PtXLEEB (Terns Sta. Control Oirc, A (1918), pp. 5-14, figs. 2). — This publi- 
cation contains the text of the Texas Peed Control Law of 1907 and directions 
for complying with it. The material is practically all included in Bulletin 
234 (B. S. E., 40, p. 571). 

Farm feeds: Grains, mill feeds, and concentrates, their nature and compo- 
sition, P. T. Shutt (Oanada Expt. Farms, Bui. 36, 2. set'. (1919), pp. 48). — Recent 
proximate analyses in the laboratory of the Dominion chemist of the following 
products are reported : Wheat bran, wheat shorts, wheat middlings, red clog 
(feed flour), ground barley, bai’ley feed, ground oats, oat chop feeds, oat hulls, 
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com-and-oat feeds, corn meal, hominy feed, corn bran, com gluten feed, corn 
gluten meal, linseed meal (screw process), flaxseed chaff, flaxseed with bolls, 
flax straw shiTes, cottonseed meal, rice bran, rice meal, rice polish, rice shorts, 
distillers’ dried grains, brewers’ dried grains, soy beans, soy bean cake, velvet 
bean cake, peas and pea products, peanut meal, coconut meal, date meal, alfalfa 
meal, millet seed, cocoa shells, dried beet pulp, tankage, beef scrap, fish scrap, 
lisli meal feeds, mixed chop feeds, elevator screenings, weed seeds (15 kinds), 
calf meals, chick feeds, and fox biscuits. The protein and oil content of flax- 
seed and additional samples of linseed meal, and the sugar content of several 
molasses feeds are also included. Average analyses of some of these materials 
from American and Canadian sources are presented for comxjarison, and iii 
many cases the methods of manufacture are indicated. An abridgement of 
the paper noted below is included. 

The composition of bran and shorts as milled under the regulations of the 
Canada Pood Board, F. T. Shutt and R. h. Doukance (A^r. Canada, 5 
( 1918 ), No. 8, pp. 760 - 762 ). — Canadian samples of bran and shorts collected in 
1903 and 1917 are compared as to proximate composition with samples collected 
after April 1, 1918, when regulations became effective in Canada requiring a 
76 instead of the customary 72.5 per cent extraction of spring wheat by millers. 

The 1918 bran showed a lower moisture content and increases of about 0.75 
in the protein percentage, 0.5 in the fat, and 1.5 in the fiber. The shorts showed 
decreased moisture, increases of about 1.75 in protein and 2,5 in fiber per- 
centage, and a decrease in nitrogen-free extract. The 1918 samples were much 
more uniform in protein, fat, and fiber content than the earlier collections. 

Range management on the National Porests, J. T. Jaedine and M. Anderson 
(U, 8. Dept. Agr. Bill 79(1 (1919), pp. 98, pis. 82, figs. If ). — The object of this 
publication Is to aid in bringing about uniformity in range management and a 
better understanding of grazing use in relation to the other uses of the Na- 
tional Forests. The topics covered include the determination of the class of 
stock to which a range is best suited, grazing periods, grazing capacity, man- 
agement of cattle on the range, management of sheep on the range, range re- 
seeding, grazing in relation to protection of timber, watersheds, game, and 
recreational use, and range reconnaissance and inspection. A special bibliog- 
raphy for each of these topics is added. There are also brief sections on stock 
driveways and poisonous plants, a bibliography for stock-poisoning plants in 
the United States, and notes on the collection and identification of forage and 
range plants. 

Pattening steers on summer pasture in the South, W. F. Ward, D. T. Gray, 
and E. R. Lloyd (U. B. Dept. Agr. Bui. 777 (1919), pp. 2Jf, fig. i).— Steer feeding 
experiments during the summers of 1912 and 1913 in collaboration with the 
Alabama College Experiment Station, and during the summers of 1915 and 
1916 in collaboration with the Mississippi Experiment Station, are reported. 
They form part of a general cooperative series (E. S. R., 40, p. 873) and fol- 
low the pasture experiments reported in part 2 of Bulletin 110 (E. S. R., 31, 
p. 664). 

The experiments were designed to compare summer pasture alone with pas- 
ture plus cottonseed cake. In two of the years a lot was also fed in which 
half the cake was replaced by corn. The principal i}asture grasses were 
lespedeza, Bermuda grass, and crab grass. The Alabama pastures were seeded 
with sweet clover, and the 1916 pasture contained abundant white clover. 
During 1912, 2- and 3-year-old grades of beef breeds of fair quality were fed. 
In each successive season poorer and more mature cattle seem to have been 
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iisecL Jersey blood apparently predominated among tlae Mississippi steers. 
Other details and the principal results are given in the following table : 

Steer feeding on southern pastures^ icitli and without supplement 


Year. 

Lot. 

Supplement. s 
per day. 

Hum- 
ber of 
steers. 

Dura- 
tion of 
test. 

Aver- 

initial 

weight 

per 

head. 

Average gain 
per head. 

Peed 
charge 
per 
pound 
of gain. 

Selling 

price 

per 

cwt. 

Aver- 
age 
dress- 
ing per 
centage 

Cotton- 

seed 

cake. 

Com. 

Per 

day. 

Total. 



Lhs. 

Lbs. 


Days. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Cents. 




1 



29 

112 

646 

1.04 

117 

1.7 

S4. 00 

48.7 

1912 • 

2 

i.7^ 

1 1.75 

25 

106 

601 

1.35 

143 

5. 1 

4. 75 

51.9 


3 

3.56 


35 

101 

611 

1 . 2 s 

129 

5.3 

4.75 

51.6 


1 



26 

147 

610 

1.63 

240 

1.1 

5.00 


191S - 

2 

1.79 

2 1,76 

25 

147 

5S8 

1.71 

252 

3.5 

6.00 



3 

3.70 


26 

147 

593 

2. 10 

309 

3.3 

6. 00 



1 


20 

107 

678 

1.6S 

180 

1.1 

5.75 


1915 •( 

2 

3.65 


20 

107 

678 

2.00 

214 

3.4 

6.35 

50.8 

1916 .j 

‘ 1 



30 

134 

662 

1.60 

214 

1.1 

5.85 

51.2 

2 

^32 


30 

134 

664 

1.92 

257 

4.5 i 

6.10 

54.2 


1 Corn chop. 2 Corn-and-cob meal. 


A pasture charge of 50 cts. per head for each 28 days was assigned in all 
the experiments. The price of cottonseed cake in the successive years was 
$28, $27.50, $29.60, and $32 per ton, respectively. The charge for corn in 1912 
was 85.5 cts. a bushel and in 1913, 70 cts. 

The cake-fed steers showed throughout distinctly better finish than the 
others. This difference is reflected in the comparative selling prices of any one 
year and in the dressing percentages. The grass-fed steers of 1915 had to be 
sold as Stockers. In spite of the higher cost, cake feeding returned more 
profit each year than pasture without supplement, except in 1916, when lot 2 
was fed at a loss of 5 cents per head. The profits in different years ai'e not 
comparable, since charges for freight, commission, yardage, etc., -were added 
to the costs in 1915 and 1916, but not in 1912 and 1913. The poor showing of 
the 1916 cake-fed steers is attributed in part to inferior breeding. 

The partial replacement of cake by corn chop or corn-and-cob meal is- not 
considered desirable under the conditions of the experiments reported unless 
very cheap corn is available. 

The use of cottonseed cake as a pasture supplement is recommended because 
of the higher prices the steers will generally bring, the added fertilizing value 
of the manure, and the earlier date at which the animals can be marketed. 

Cattle feeding experiments, J. M. Scott (Florida Sta, Rpt 1918, pp. 18-20 ). — 
Two cooperative experiments on private farms in collaboration with the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry of the TJ. S. Department of Agriculture are reported. 

In the first, 220 native steers 3 to 5 years old, averaging 582 lbs. in weight 
per head, were turned into an 80-aere Florida velvet hean field Kovember 5, 
1917. After 28 days the animals averaged 590 lbs. and the feed Avas changed 
to sorghum silage, velvet beans in pod, and cottonseed meal. On the fifty- 
sixth day tile weight was 589 lbs., and on the eighty-fourth, when the ex- 
periment terminated, 644 lbs. The average daily^ gain per head was 0.74 lb. 
There was a $2 margin and a profit of $4.02 per head. 

In the other experiment 116 native steers similar to the preceding wmre 
pastured on an 85-acre field, of velvet beans for 72 days, beginning November 
6, 1917. They lost considerably in weight for a while in December, but there 
was an average daily gain for the whole period of 0.267 lb. per steer. The 
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pasture charge was $9 an acre and the profit $6-35 per head, with the same 
margin as before. 

Corn silage for beef production, J. W. Wilson and B. L. Thompson (South 
DaJwta Sta. Bui, 182 (1918)^ pp, S-12, figs, 5), — Tests during two winters with 
silage made from corn cut at difirerent stages of maturity are reported. Four 
lots of 5 steers were fed each vseason, yearling Aberdeen x\ngus grades being 
used in 1917 and 2-year-old Hereford grades in 1918. Silage -was the only 
feed given. The main results follow: 

Results of feeding steers with silage made from corn cut at different groivth 

stages. 


stage at wMeh com was cut. 

Year. 

Feeding 

period. 

Initial 

weight 

per 

head. 

Daily 

gain 

per 

head. 

Daily 
silage con- 
sumption 
per 
head. 

Silage 

consumed 

per 

pound 
of gain. 

Dry sub- 
stance 
consumed 
per 

pound, 
of gain. 

Mature (frosted) 

1917 

Days. 

119 

Lhs. 

709 

Lbs. 

2.18 

Lbs. 

54.5 

Lbs. 

24.9 

Lbs. 

10.9 

Do 

191S 

90 

945 

2.00 

57,8 

28.8 

10,5 

Glazed stage 

1917 

119 

765 

1.94 

62.4 

31.9 

S.0 

Do 

191S 

90 

943 

2.61 

80.9 

30.9 

8.1 

Dough stage 

1917 

119 

737 

2.01 

64.4 

31.9 

8.4 

Do 

1918 

90 

947 

2.54 

82.4 

32.3 1 

8.9 

Milk stage 

1917 

119 

733 

2.01 

72.8 

36.1 

7.5 

Do 

1918 

90 1 

945 

1.86 

81.1 

43.6 1 

9.1 


It is concluded that silage made from corn cut when the kernels were glazed 
produced the most satisfactory gains. Proximate analyses of the eight dif- 
ferent silages are tabulated. 

[Steer feeding experiments in Canada] (Canada Esopt. Farm^s Rpt, 1918, pp. 
67, 68, 111). — ^A continuation of tests at the Kentville, N. S., Experimental 
Station (E. S. B., 40, p. 76S) is reported by W. S. Blair (pp. 67, 68). Two 
lots of^l2 steers each were fed from November 28, 1917, to March 31, 1918. 
One lot, fed 35 lbs. of corn silage daily, gained at the rate of 1.7 lbs. per head 
per day. The other, fed 45 lbs. of turnips, made a corresponding gain of 1.8 
lbs. There was a hay ration of 12 lbs. and a grain ration when in full feed 
of 5 lbs. of a mixture of bran, cottonseed, and linseed meal. 

Two tests at the Brandon, Man., Experimental Farm are reported by W. 
C. McIQllican (p. 111). A lot of 11 steers made a gain of 140.6 lbs. per head 
on silage, hay, and grain, at a cost of 13.4 cts. per pound of gain. A com- 
parable lot in the same (undesignated) period made average gains of 143.7 
lbs. each at a cost of 15 cts. per pound. In the second experiment, a group 
of high-grade steers gained 239.1 ibs. per head, while a group of ordinary 
Stockers gained 216.1 lbs. The cost per pound of gain was lower and the labor 
income and profit per steer higher in the case of the grades. The labor in- 
come and profit per $100 invested in steers and feed was higher in the case 
of the Stockers. 

Raising calves on farms where whole milk is sold, W. W. Swett (Missouri 
Sta. Circ. 88 (1919), pp. IS, fig. 1). — ^Where no skim milk is produced, the use of 
calf meal gruel after a short period of whole milk feeding is recommended as a 
makeshift. Methods of preparing gruel and feeding it are outlined. If, how- 
ever, there is even a limited amount of skim milk available due to the separa- 
tion of surplus whole milk, the problem, it is pointed out, is considerably sim- 
plified. After two or three weeks skim milk can be substituted for whole milk, 
and no calf meal need be used. 
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Preliiuiiiary report is iiuide of experiments by M. H. Pobrman witb Holstein 
and Jersey calves as to the necessary duration of skim milk feeding under 
these circiim>stances. It is claimed that practically normal growth occurred 
when the calves wei*e fed liberally on skim milk, legume hay, and grain for only 
GO days and then changed to a straight hay and grain ration. 

Sheep on irrigated farms in the Northwest, S, O. Jayne (H. S, Dept. Agr., 
Farmers' Bui. 1051 {1919) , pp. 32, figs. 6). — ^About half this publication deals 
with the general problems of sheep management on irrigated farms with special 
reference to feeds and pasture, and summarizes the economic position of sheep 
husbandry in irrigation agTlculture. The rest consists of reports of a survey 
made by the Ofliee of Farm Management of 12 representative sheep farms in the 
irrigated districts of Washington, Idaho, and Montana. The reports outline the 
system of flock management on each farm and give notes on other live stock 
raised, crops grown, pastures used, prices received for -wool, etc. 

These farms “ illustrate some of the varied conditions under which sheep are 
being kept to good advantage on irrigated farms, and show that the business is 
one that need not be confined to farms of any particular size or type or lo- 
cality. . . . There are not many irrigated farms anywhere in the Northwest 
on which small flocks of sheep could not be kept with profit, if given proper 
care.” 

Does it pay to feed corn to fattening lambs on pasture? J. W- Hammond 
(Mo. Bui. Ohio Sta., 4 (1919), No. 7, pp. 228-281). — ^Two sets of experiments are 
reported, one at the Southeastern Test Farm at Carpenter, the other at 
Wooster, The former consisted of tests during the summers of 1916 and 1917 
in which a lot of lambs on blue grass pasture and another lot on a succession 
of forage crops (rye, red clover, and rape) were given a full feed of corn. 
Southdown X Merino lambs were used the first season and Merinos the second. 
The lambs used in experiments 2 and 3, respectively, of a previous report (E. S. 
K., 41, p. 177) constituted the check lots of the successive years. The feeding 
of corn increased the gain on blue grass 11.5 per cent in 1916 and 35.5 per cent 
in 1917, and on forage crops 12.6 and 21,1 per cent, respectively ; increased the 
average dressing percentage in each case; and increased the market value per 
hundred pounds. 

The experiments at Wooster were made in 1917 with 52-lb. grade Shropshire 
and -with 46-lb. Shropshire X Merino lambs on rape pasture. A lot of each was 
given a full feed of corn, another a half feed, and a third no supplement. The 
daily gains on rape alone averaged 0.28 lb. per head for the grades and 0.33 lb. 
for the crossbreds. The corresponding gains on corn, half feed, were 0.37 
and 0.34 lb., and on corn, full feed, 0.4 and 0.35 lb. There were practically no 
differences in the finish of the several lots nor in the average dressing per- 
centages. 

For each set of experiments computations are presented showing the profits 
or loss attending the feeding of corn of different prices to fattening lambs on 
pasture. It is concluded with some reservations that the operation would be 
profitable Mth corn at $1.12 a bushel but not at higher prices unless good pas- 
ture were scarce. 

Feeding experiments rwith Bogs], J. M. Scott {Florida Sta. Bpt. 1918, pp. 
21-23). — ^Three lots of 5 hogs each weighing about 90 to 95 lbs. per head were 
put on a 62-day feeding trial beginning December 4, 1917. The respective lots 
were fed shelled corn alone, shelled corn and unhulled peanut oil feed (6.5: 1), 
and shelled corn and velvet bean feed (5:1), with corresponding daily gains of 
0.8, 0.61, and 0.58 lb. per head. Each lot also i*eceived 10 lbs. of gi^een rape 
daily. All of the carcasses were hard after 48 hours in the cooler, and the 
peanut-fed lot was indistinguishable from the others. 
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In a later experiment, begun March 7 and continued for 97 days, 6 hogs re- 
ceiving nnliulled peanut oil meal in varied but higher proportions with corn 
(1:5, 1:4, and 1:3) produced carcasses which did not harden, although the 
pork was of good quality and was not oily. Two hogs fed on corn as a check 
made the lowest gains (0.2 lb. per head per day) while the animals receiving 
the greatest amount of peanut meal made the best gains (0.7 lb.). It is also 
noted that 3 hogs fed shelled corn and cooked velvet bean feed (3:1 at start, 
2 : 1 later) made an average daily gain of 0.49 lb, per day during the 85 days of 
the test. 


Economical substitutes in swine feeding, G. B. Rothwell {Agr. Gaz, Can- 
ada, 5 (1918), No» 5, pp. 440-446, figs, 2), — ^Possible substitutes for the diff extent 
feeds — corn, barley, wheat by-products, and oats — commonly fed hogs in Canada 
are discussed on the basis of experiments at the various Dominion experimental 
farms. Cottonseed meal, gluten feed, linseed meal, buckwheat screenings, 
tankage, skim milk, whey, and buttermilk are briefly considered. The economy 
of pasture crops and self-feeders is noted. 

Special mention is made of two recent experiments. At Lacombe, Alta., 
hogs on rape pasture in 1917 consumed 4.34 lbs. of grain per pound of gain 
when self-fed, and 4.72 lbs. when hand fed. An acre of rape had a carrying 
capacity of 9,254 lbs. for 146 days when the hogs were self-fed on grain. The 
self-feeding, it is estimated, saved 2,453 lbs. of grain per acre. At Ottawa in 
1917 a lot of pigs fed meal and tankage in a self-feeder gained at the daily 
rate of 0.53 lb. per head for 66 days, while a similar lot self-fed with meal 
and skim milk averaged 1.05 lbs. gain during the same number of days. 
Another lot also receiving meal and skim milk but trough-fed is contrasted with 
the latter. During 88 days the average daily gain per head was 0.85 lb. 

[Swine feeding experiments in Canada] (Canada Expt. Far^nis Rpt. 1918, pp. 
112, 129), — Experiments at the Brandon, Man., Experimental Farm are re* 
ported by W. C. McKilliean (p. 112). A lot of 10’ pigs fed crushed barley and 
red dog flour made a total gain of 294 lbs. at a cost of 10.4 cts. per pound. A 
similar lot given crushed barley and boiled pigweed seed gained 175 lbs. at a 
cost of 14 cts. per pound, A third lot of 10 receiving all three feeds gained 
268 lbs. at a cost of 12.5 cts. per pound. 

Five lots of 100-lb. hogs were fed to determine the value of grade A screen- 
ings as a winter feed. The gains from a ]ot receiving screenings alone cost 
10.1 cts. per pound. Gains from crushed barley alone cost 20 cts., from red 
dog and screenings (1:1) 18.7 cts., from shorts and sci’eenings (1:1) 13.8 cts., 
and from shorts and barley (1:1) 15.4 cts. It is also noted that the gains of 
20 pigs on pasture cost 6.2 cts. per pound, while 20 similar pigs in dry lot 
gained at a cost of 7 cts. per pound. No other details of these experiments 
are given. 

Brief report of the Lacombe, Alta., experiments noted above is made by 
G. H. Hutton (p. 129). It appears that a lot of pigs self-fed without pasture 
was also included in the tests. These animals consumed 6.16 lbs. of grain per 
pound of gain. 

Hogging down rye, W. L. Bobison (Mo. BmI. Ohio Gta,, 4 U919), No. 6, pp, 
179-181). — ^Experiments at the Miami County experiment farm during the years 
1914-1916 are reviewed to show that the practice of hogging down rye, in spite 
of prior arguments in favor of it, results in slow and expensive gains, as the 
hogs eat little more than a maintenance ration. Details of the tests have been 
noted from the annual reports of the county experiment farms (E. S. B., S3, 
p. 871 ; 36, p. 869 ; 39, p. 778). 

144402^—19 — -6 
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Citrus fruit rinds as a hog feed, B* S. Allen {Maryland Sta. Bui 227 
(1919), pp. 193-202'). — ^When it is recomnaended on sanitary grounds that gar- 
bage destined for hog feeding be cooked, the author has encountered a belief 
that cooked citrus fruit idnds are poisonous to hogs. To test this, an experi- 
ment with 4 lots of 3 hogs was instituted at the request of the National Re- 
search Council. All lots received corn meal, linseed meal, and tankage 
(94:3:3). One lot was given no additional feed, and the others received lib- 
eral allowances of cooked orange rind, cooked lemon rind, and cooked grape- 
fruit rind, respectively. The rinds constituted about a third of the feed con- 
sumed. The grapefruit lot was discontinued after 40 days owing to shortage 
of material. The others were fed 89 days. The weights of the individual 
pigs every 10 days are tabulated. No toxic influence was detected. The orange 
and lemon fed lots consumed, respectively, 6.7 and 5.7 lbs. of feed per pound 
of gain, while the check lot required 10.5 lbs. 

[Feed records of Canadian horses] (Canada Ea^pt. Farms Rpt 1918, pp. 8ff, 
85, 90, 91). — The amounts of feed consumed by 2 foals and their dams at the 
experiment station, Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere, Qiie., are reported by J. Begin 
(pp. 84, 85). A Percheron mare with a 45'day colt was purchased. During 5 
months of nursing the mare consumed 1,888 lbs. of gi’ain and chop and 1,975 
lbs. of hay, and was on pasture 2.5 months. The feed consumed by the colt 
during the first 7 months after weaning consisted of 579 lbs. oats, 624 lbs. 
bran, 309 lbs. chop, 2,234 lbs. hay, 75 lbs. whole milk, and 676 lbs. roots. The 
mare weighed 1,750 lbs. and the colt at 3 months, 590 lbs., and at 12 months, 
1,175 lbs. 

The dam of a Percheron filly born April 11, 1917, consumed during the nurs- 
ing period (up to November 1) 901 lbs. oats, 6S3 lbs. bran, 100 lbs. chop, 
and 2,384 lbs. hay, and was on pasture 4.5 months. During the 5 months 
after weaning the filly ate 478 lbs. oats, 448 lbs. bran, 152 lbs. chop, 71 lbs. 
whole milk, and 497 lbs. roots. The mare weighed 1,775 lbs. and the colt at 
3 months 540 lbs., and at 12 months, 1,125 lbs. 

Feeding records of horses at the Cap Rouge, Que., Experimental Station are 
reported by G. A. Langelier (pp. 90, 91). All feed given to a colt and two 
fillies was weighed until they were broken and put to work at an average age 
of 34 months, 7 days. The quantities consumed per head were 13,063 lbs, hay, 
4,278 lbs. oats, 4,830 lbs. bran, 29 lbs. wheat, 5 lbs. linseed meal, 1,036 lbs. skim 
milk, 29 lbs. whole milk, and a “very little pasture.” Similar records of 2 
working mares for a year are also averaged, the quantities being 4,440 lbs. 
hay, 4,770 lbs. oats, 972 lbs. bran, and 132 lbs, common molasses per head. 
The average number of hours of work was 1,639. 

Feeding experiments with Leghorns, A, G, Philips {Indiana Sta. But 227 
(1919), pp. 3-28, figs. 7). — ^Feeding experiments with White Leghorn pullets 
during the years 1914-15 to 1917-18, in continuation of those previously noted 
(E. S. R., 34,' p. 376), and studies of the Influence of confinement on egg produc- 
tion made in 1913-14 with hens and in 1914-15 with pullets are reported. The 
grain and mash rations and general treatment were the same as in the contem- 
poraneous Plymouth Rock experiments (E. S. R., 40, p. 76). Three pens of 30 
birds each were used in each of the six experiments. 

The first two feeding experiments were duplicates. One pen received 5.3 
lbs. of cottonseed meal mixed with the mash, another had 50 lbs. of buttermilk 
to drink for each 35 lbs. of standard grain and mash, while the third received 
50 lbs. of buttermilk and a double allowance of grain, making the ratio of 
grain to mash 5 : 1. ' 

The other two feeding experiments also duplicated each other. One pen was 
fed only the standard grain and mash, while the second and third received 
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3.5 lbs. of meat scraps and 3 lbs. of tankage, respectivelj", in addition. It was 
estimated that equal amounts of animal protein would be furnislied tlie latter 
pens. Tbe main results of the feeding experiments are summarized in the fol- 
lowing table: 

Annual egg and feed records per hird of Leghorn pullets during feeding 

experiments. 


Averages of first and second experiments. 


Averages of third and fourth experiments. 


Additioas to standard 
ration. 

Num- 
ber of 
eggs. 

Grain 

and 

mash 

con- 

sumed. 

Total 

feed 

per 

pound 

ofeggs. 

Additions to standard 
ration. 

Num- 
bor of 
eggs. 

Grain 

and 

mash 

eoii- 

sumed. 

Total 

feed 

per 

pound 

ofeggs. 

Cotton RPifid monl i 

55.7 1 

Lhs. 
50.2 j 

Lis. 

9. 05 

Meat scrap 

179.1 

Lis. ^ 
70.5 

Lhs. 

S. 77 

Bnttprnillk 

len. 9 

63.1 ' 

i7. 77 

'Cankage 

183. 5 

71.3 

3. 00 

Buttermilk and grain 

137.9 

64.2 

17.23 

None 

59.5 

62.0 

9. 32 


1 Liquid buttermilh computed at 10 per cent of its weight. 


Cottonseed meal is considered practically worthless as a protein concen- 
trate for egg production. The egg records of the birds receiving it were 
especially low during the winter. 

In the experiments on the influence of confinement it was found that birds 
kept housed continuously averaged 112.3 eggs per year, those 'with, access to a 
small yard (10 by 80 ft.) 124.4 eggs, and those with access to a free range 
(ISO by 160 ft.), 128.75 eggs. 

Poultry feeding experiments, B. B. Thompson {New Mexico Sla, Bui. 117 
(1918) i pp» 22, figs. 5). — This bulletin presents in tabular form the production 
and feed records from January 15 to June 15, 1918, of each of 15 pens of 
varied size (9 to 33 birds) for each of 5 periods of varied length (28 to 32 
days). A group of 5 pens, totaling 11 Bhode Island Bed pullets, 29 White 
Leghorn pullets, and 57 White Leghorn hens, received a mash of bran, ground 
oats, and meat scrap (2:1:2). Three other groups each received a mash 
which was a variant of this. Ground miio maize replaced the oats in the mash 
given to 4 pens comprising 16 White Wj’andotte pullets and 84 White Leghorn 
pullets. Alfalfa meal replaced bran in the rations of 2 x)ens that included 22 
first year and 33 second year White Leghorns. Finally, 3 parts of cottonseed 
meal was given in place of the meat scrap to the remaining birds, 20 Rhode 
Island Red pullets and 24 White Leghorn liens. The scratch in all cases con- 
sisted of whole oats and milo maize. When the birds did not have access to 
growing alfalfa they were given green rape and beets. 

The records are not summarized so as to compare the different mashes, bnt 
all four are considered satisfactory. The hens, but not the pullets of the 
last group produced eggs slio'^ving ‘^cottonseed meals spots.” 

The experiment was planned at the time of a wheat shortage. It is sug- 
gested that whenever a common ingredient of poultry feeds is not available a 
simple combination of accessible feeds should be tried and not the complex 
mixtures often sold by manufacturers. 

The influence of age of hens on egg production, H. E. Dvouachek, and 
S. B. Stout {Arkansas 8ta. But 16S {1919), pp. 3--S).— The annual egg records 
of iiidividnal hens in their pullet and subsequent years are tabulated. There 
were two pens of Single Comb White Leghorns and a pen each of AnconavS, 
Single Comb Black Minorcas, Barred Plymouth Bocks, Columbian Plymouth 
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Rocks, White Orpingtons, and Buff Orpingtons. The Ancona pen started with 
6 birds, the others with 12. The number of birds was reduced from 90 to 81 
in the second year and to G7 in the third. The aYerage egg production of the 
imllet year was 72,17 eggs per hen, of the second year 61.48 eggs, and of the 
third year 50.53, Fourteen Plymouth Bocks were retained for a fourth year 
and produced 24.57 eggs per hen. The birds of the Mediterranean class laid 
more consistently throughout the first three years than did the Plymouth 
Bocks or the Orpingtons. 

The percentage production of each pen by months is also tabulated. The 
older birds showed a greater decrease in winter than in summer production. 

Artifi.cial illumination of poultry houses to increase fall and winter egg 
production, V. G-. Axjbey {N&w Jersey Stas. Hints to Poultrymen, 7 {1919), 
No. 10, pp. 4 ). — The management of laying hens when winter days are artifi- 
cially prolonged by the use of electric lights or other sources of illumination 
is briefly outlined. It is pointed out that no mystery attaches to this much 
discussed method of increasing egg production; the birds merely have more 
time to eat. 

How to prevent loss in market eggs, G. H. Pound (Netv Jersey Stas. Hints 
to Poultrymen, 7 (1919), No. 9, pp. 4 )* — ^Notes on the grading, handling, and 
packing of market eggs are given. It is stated that poultrymen in Petaluma, 
Gal., because of the attention they give to these matters, are able to undersell 
New Jersey poultrymen in the wholesale fancy egg market of New York City. 

DAIRY FARMING— DAIRYIM. 

Experimental feeding [of dairy stock], G. A. Langeliee (Canada Expt, 
Farms Rpt. 1918, pp. 88, 89 ). — Experiments conducted at Cap Rouge, Que., are 
reported. 

A group of 3 calves reared mostly on skim milk and a home-made calf meal 
composed of corn, oats, and flaxseed (4:2:1), consumed in the first 24 weeks 
after birth 89.5 lbs. of whole milk, 2,322 lbs. skim milk, 266 lbs. of the meal, 
220 lbs. of hay, 103 lbs. of roots, and 15 lbs. of silage per head. 

Continuing work previously noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 775) the average feed 
consumed by a heifer until calving time (about 28 months) was found to be 
892 lbs. whole milk, 7,553 lbs. skim milk, 704 lbs. meal, 2,910 lbs. hay, 5,590 
lbs. roots, 6,074 lbs. silage, 181 lbs. green feed, and 94 days of pasture, 

A group of milch cows allowed an unlimited grain ration consumed a pound 
of meal for each 2.18 lbs, of milk produced. The profits (on a 1913 price basis) 
were gi'eater than those from two other groups receiving a pound of meal, 
respectively, for each 4 and for each 8 lbs. of milk. 

There is also a note on the growth of two heifers, twin sisters, one fed a 
hea\T ration, one a light one. 

Report on. calf-feeding experiments conducted at the college farm, Kil- 
marnock, in 1916 and 1917, W. G. K. Pateeson (West of Scot. Ayr. Col, Bui. 
84 (1918), pp. 1S-2S ). — To study economical methods of rearing calves in cheese 
making districts, 32 Ayrshire calves were fed during the course of the two 
years’ experiments. It was found that the gradual replacement of whole milk 
by whey between the third and sixth week and then the feeding of wdiey with 
grain or other concentrates resulted in calves practically as thrifty and as well- 
growui as the check lots fed skim milk and crushed oats. The concentrates 
fed with the whey included (1) oat meal and fislr meal, (2) palm-nut meal, 
and (3) fine middlings and fish meal. 

The escutcheons' of dairy cows, J. X Hoopee ■ (Breeder* s'Ca^., 76 (1919), No. 
pp. 5S,' JJ).-— A brief discussion is given 'Of the escutcheons of, 1,019 dairy 
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cows examined hy the author and J. W. Wliiteboiise, working- at the Ken- 
tucky Experiment Station. It was found that Guenon’s Flandrine type pre- 
dominated among Holstein, Guernsey, Kerry, and the few Ayrshire cows ex- 
amined, while the Selvedges type was most comnfon among Jerseys. Average 
production records of Jerseys are cited, the types of cows with lower order 
escutcheons of both the Flandrine and the Selvedges type yielding more milk 
and butterfat than those with first order escutcheons of corresponding type. 

Composite samples, their value to the dairy plant, T. Mojonnieb {Greaynery 
and Milk Plant Mo., 7 (1918), No. 12, pp. 32d, S2e). — The use of formaldehyde 
to preserve composite samples of milk is advocated. Data from 16 sarngles 
thus preserved are tabulated to show that no significant changes occurred in 
the percentages of fat and total solids during 31 days. 

Varying bacteriological results obtained by different laboratories, 0. H. 
Kilbo-ubnb {Creamery and Milk Plant Mo., 7 (1918), Nos. 10, pp. '5Ji.-56; 11, pp. 

44 )- — The author records his efforts to secure greater uniformity in the 
results of different commercial laboratories in the bacteriological examination 
of the samfe samples of milk. Bacterial counts of a number of subsamples 
distributed to four laboratories are tabulated and the variations in technique 
noted. A satisfactory degree of uniformity was secured only when analysts 
from each concern worked together in the same laboratory and made conscious 
effort to follow the same procedure. 

A new method for scoring dairies, H. F. Judkins (Creamery and Milk Plant 
Mo., 7 (1918), No, 7, pp. 27-29 ). — The characteristic features of the proposed 
system of scoring is that the inspector fills out the answers (usually with “ yes ” 
or “no”) to a questionnaire as to conditions on each dairy farm visited, and 
that from these answers a rating is given not to each item of equipment or 
method but to four groups of items. The groups are : (1) Primax’y equipment, 
including health of cows, sanitary conditions of the barns, type of nfilk pail, 
and provisions for cooling milk and washing the utensils; (2) secondary equip- 
ment; (3) primary methods, Including procedure at milking, disposal of ma- 
nure, washing of utensils, and care of milk; and (4) secondary methods. 
The scores allowed each group are respectively, 30, 5, 55, and 10 points. 

The principal advantage claimed is the latitude allowed the inspector in be- 
ing able to vary the relative weights of the individual items to meet local 
conditions or to conform to advances in dairy science. It is also held that 
the answers to the questions would provide more useful information to the 
nfein office than a mere numerical rating. 

The Chicago milk inquiry, C. S. Duncan (Jour. Polit. Econ., 26 (1918), No. 4^ 
pp. 321-346), — This paper presents a statement of events leading to the forma- 
tion in December, 1917, of a commission to fix a fair price for milk in the 
Chicago district; summaries the briefs presented by the producers, by the 
distributors, and by the City Club of Chicago which represented the consumers ; 
outlines some of the testimony reported in the (apparently unpublished) 
record of the commission ; analyzes the issues at stake ; and discusses the de- 
cision which the commission rendered in February, 1918, and the controversies 
resulting. 

The comnfission was occupied mostly in considering cost of production. 
Twelve foi’mulas to determine the amounts of feed and labor required to pro- 
duce 100 lbs. of milk are tabulated by the author from among those collected 
by the City Club from various sources. In discussing how these were to be 
converted into money values, the farmers held that the farm values of home- 
gi’own feeds should be used while the consumers would allow only the actual 
cost of growing and preparing the feeds. The conmtission in its majority re- 
port avoided a decision on this point by assuming that the producers’ prices 
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for the years iyo8 to 1915 were fair under the conditions then operating, and 
recommeiiclecl that the new price be the average price of this period plus a 
percentage increase etinal to the relative increase in the cost of feed and labor. 
Beport of CMcago Milk Commission (Creamery and lUilh Plant J/o., 7 (1018), 

S, pp, 17-22 ). — The text of the majority report of the commission referred 
to above is printed, together with a minority report by W. J. Kittle, and state- 
ments by E. Davenport and V. Gr. Holden, two members who refused to vote in 
favor of the majority rei)ort. 

VETEEIHAEY lEEBIOIME. 

The influence of deficient nutrition on the production of agglutinins, com- 
plement, and amboceptor, S. S. ZinvA (Biocliem, Jour., 13 (1919), Ido. 2, pp. 
172-194, figs. 8). — The author suggests the urgency of a systematic study of the 
infltience of nutrition on the production of immunity, and contributes to this 
study the report of an investigation of the effect of deficient diets on ambo- 
ceptor and agglutinin formation and complement content. The influence of the 
following dietetic defleiencles wms studied; (1) diets low in iron, calcium, potas- 
sium, sodium, chiorln, and phosphorus, respectively; (2) diets containing 12 
per cent and 8 per cent of caseinogen a source of protein; (3) diets con- 
taining IS per cent of gliadin as the sole source of protein; and (4) diets 
deficient in each of the three accessory food factors. The influence of the quan- 
titatively restricted diet on the complement content was also studied. Eats 
were employed for the investigation of the action of deficient proteins, re- 
stricted mineral salts, and accessory food factors on the production of ambo- 
ceptor and agglutinins, and guinea pigs for the study of the influence of quantita- 
tively restricted diets on the complement content of the blood and the influence 
of a diet restricted in antiscorbutic factor on the production of amboceptor and 
agglutinins. The technique employed and experimental data obtained are 
described in detail and illustrated by tables and charts. 

Although several of the deficiencies became manifest by the restricted 
growth and the poor condition of the animals, no differentiation in the titers 
of the agglutinins and amboceptor could be recorded, except in the group re- 
ceiving the diet low in phosphorus. Guinea pigs fed on an unrestricted mixed 
diet, quantitatively restricted mixed diet, and a scorbutic diet, showed no difler- 
entlatloE in the amboceptor and agglutinin titers, or in the complement activity 
of the blood.” 

The author states in conclusion that the results of the experiments can at 
present be considered only an indication, and that further investigation is 
necessary in order to establish the fact definitely that a diet low in phosphorus 
is the only one showing a well marked difl'erentiation in the production of 
agglutinins and amboceptor. 

Growtli accessory substances Tor pathogenic bacteria in animal tissues, 
I. J. Kxiouee (Jour. Ewpt. Med., SO ( 1919 ) ^ Ho . 1 , pp. 31-44)' — ^The object of the 
investigation reported was to determine (1) the eflect of vitamins on the 
growth of a number of organisms pathogenic for man, (2) the distribution 
of these substances in animal tissues, and (3) the relative significance of the 
fat-soluble A and water-soluble B factors in the cultivation of these micro- 
organisms. 

The organisms studied included the meningococcus, pneumococcus, strepto- 
coccus, BadUfis dipMherim, B. pertussis, and B. infiuen^w, and in the course of 
the investigation beef heart, goat blood, I'abbit and cat tissues, and human 
, secretions' , (nasal secretion and saliva) were used. Extracts of the tissues 
with saline solution were added in graded amounts to nutrient broth or agar. 
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or to pliospliate peptone agar, wliich was then inoculated witii small amounts of 
culture suspensions. Tlie tubes were incubated at 37° 0. and observations 
made daily for several days. 

“Tbe growth of all pathogenic bacteria studied was favorably influenced 
by the addition of small amounts of tissue extracts. Beef heart, rabbit and 
cat tissues, and human nasal secretions contain substances favorable to the 
growth of the organisms tested. The mucosa of different organs, spleen, liver, 
and Mclney, are relatively rich in these substances, while muscle is relatively 
poor. The favorable effect of the extracts is manifested by an enhancement 
of growth and a reduction of lag.” 

Evidence is furnished indicating that the favorable effect upon bacterial 
development is produced by the water-soluble vitamins present in the tissue 
employed. 

Studies on the biology of streptococcus. — Antigenic relationships be- 
tween strains of Streptococcus hemolyticus, A. R. Dochez, O. T. Avery, and 
R. G. Lanceeield {Jour, Expt, Med,, SO {1919), Ao. 3 , pp. 179-213), — The prob- 
lem of the complete biological classification of pathogenic organisms is con- 
sidered by the authors to consist of (1) the development of reliable methods 
for the determination of antigenic differences between members of the species 
and the application of these methods to the discovery of the immunological 
relationships between a limited number of strains, (2) the application of this 
tentative classification to a large number of strains of the organism obtained 
under normal conditions of pathogenicity, and (3) a comparison by the same 
methods of the pathogenic with the saprophytic varieties of the organism. 

This paper presents a partial study of B, hemolyticus in accordance with the 
plan outlined above. A technique was developed for studying the immunolog- 
ical reactions of agglutination and protection in 125 human strains of hemo- 
lytic streptococci obtained from various sources. By the reaction of aggluti- 
nation four distinct immunological types, two types at present not completely 
investigated, and a certain number of uneiassifiable strains were descovered. 
It was found possible to raise the animal virulence of a certain number of 
strains to a high degree and to produce antistreptococcic sera of siifilciently 
high titer for reliable protection tests. In all instances in which this was done 
tlie i)rotection reaction has corroborated the evidence obtained from the aggluti- 
nation test. 

These results indicate that B, hemolyticus of human origin is not a unit 
type, as was previously supposed, but probably consists of a number of types, 
at least four of which have been definitely identified. No evidence was ob- 
tained to support the contention that freshly isolated human strains change 
their antigenic properties on animal passage, and that this procedure for the 
development of animal virulence gives a common antigenic character to all 
strains. On the contrary, the antigenic differences between strains of B, 
hemloyticus which had been passed through animals w-ere as distinct as those 
between strains which had not been so passed. 

It is emphasized in conclusion that only a beginning has been made in the 
classification of B. hemolyticus, and that much wmrk must be done before the 
classification is complete and the relative dominance of the different pathogenic 
varieties determined. 

The antigenic properties of proteoses, E. B. Eink {Jom\ Infect. Diseases, 
25 (1919), No. 2, pp. 97-12S). — This paper consists of a summary of the litera- 
ture on attempts to demonstrate the formation of antibodies against incom- 
plete protein hiolecules, and a report of an investigation of the antigenic prop- 
erties of proteoses from Witte peptone and from egg white. 
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TEe cold-alcolioEsoliible, Iiot-alcohol-soluble, and alcohol-insoluble fractions 
of Witte peptone were unable to stimulate the production of precipitins or com- 
plement binding antibodies when injected into rabbits. Anaphylaxis experi- 
ments with guinea pigs sho'wed that these i^reparations had only slight power 
of sensitizing to themselves, wei'e not able to sensitize to beef serum, and did 
not produce symptoms of anaphylactic intoxication in animals sensitized to 
beef serum. Beef serum did not sensitize to products of Witte peptone nor 
produce shock in animals sensitized to such products. 

The proteose preparations from egg white were obtained by hydrolysis of 
the coagulated material, and fractional precipitation with ammonium sulphate. 
Experiments with rabbits indicated that the 1/4, 1/3, 1/2, and 2/3 saturation 
products possessed no power of stimulating the produetlon of precipitins or 
complement binding substances, and were unable to sensitize or intoxicate 
guinea pigs either to themselves or to egg white. The 3/4 and 4/4 saturation 
products showed definite antigenic pPwer for both precipitins and complement 
binding substances, and possessed slight sensitizing and intoxicating proper- 
ties for guinea pigs. In all forms of antibody reaction the antigenic pro- 
teoses were not specific, in that egg white could be used as antigen in place of 
either fraction. 

Is hemoglobin antigenic? C. L. A. Schmidt and C. B. Bennett {Jour. Infect. 
Diseases^ (1919), No, 3, pp, 207-212). — brief review of the literature on the 
properties of hemoglobin as a possible antigen is given, and experiments 
initiated in the belief that the positive results obtained by some workers can 
be attributed to impurities in the preparation of hemoglobin are described and 
summarized as follmvs: 

“Hemoglobin was prepared by three methods, one by crystallization from 
ammonium sulphate . . . and the other two by precipitation as oxyhemoglobin 
(with and without addition of alcohol) at low temperatiu’e and resolution by 
reduction. Each of the three preparations was recrystallized a number of 
times. 

“Rabbits were Immunized with each of the above preparations and both 
fixation and precipitin tests carried out. These were negative. In the sera 
of these rabbits no sensitizer was found which in the presence of alexin caused 
a hemolysis of dog cells. Agglutinins were likewise not produced. Hemoglobin 
failed to sensitize guinea pigs for the anaphylaxis reaction. The conclusion 
that hemoglobin is non antigenic seems warranted, 

“ Doses of hemoglobin very niiich larger than the amount of globin which 
will cause toxic symptoms were injected both intravenously and intraperi- 
toneally into guinea pigs, and toxic symptoms were not shown. Combination 
of toxic globin with hematin as occnrs in hemoglobin renders it nontoxic, but 
does not, as in the instance when globin is combined with casein, give when 
rabbits are Immunized antibodies for itself.” 

Prophylactic and curative value of serums and vaccines in veterinary 
medicine, D. G. Izcaua (Bol. Agr. T^c. y Boon., 11 {1919), Nos. 126, pp. 516- 
520; 127 , pp. 595-6041 128, pp. 697-706). — ^This is an extract from an address 
delivered at the National Congress of Medicine ( Spain ) . 

The first part deals with prophylaxis by normal virus, prophylaxis by at- 
tenuated virus or vaccines, immunization with dead vaccines, virus, and sensi- 
tized vaccines, immunization with serum alone (serum Immunization) or with 
serum associated with a viinis or vaccine (serum vaccination), and sero- 
therapy. In the second part the applicability of one or another of these 
methods to the prophylaxis and treatment of various animal diseases is dis- 
cussed. The diseases considered include eowpox, foot-and-mouth disease, con- 
tagious pleuropneumonia, rabies, tetanus, anthrax, glanders, gaseous gangrene, 
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ilysentery, strangles, red fever of swine, infections septicemia, hog cholera, 
and rinderpest. The serotherapy of snake bites and of wounds is also con- 
sidered. 

Experimental gas gangrene. The protection by antiserum and antisermii 
mixtures, M. Nevin {Jou)\ Infect. Diseases, 25 (1919), Xo. 2, pp. 178-188). — 
The experiments reported were planned to show (1) the relative value of 
Bacillus 'icelchii antitoxin and perfringens antimicrobial serum in the treat- 
ment of gas gangrene, (2) the value of various antiserums both singly and 
combined against edematous exudates produced by the inoculation of several 
anaerobic organisms, and (3) the protective value of various antiserums both 
singly and combined against mixed anaerobic infections. The experiments 
were conducted upon guinea pigs, the general plan being to inoculate the 
animal subcutaneously with the antitoxin or antiserum, and four days later 
iiitramuscnlarly with two minimal lethal doses of a living culture of the organ- 
ism to be tested or with edematous fluid collected from animals inoculated with 
different combinations of anaerobes. The conclusions drawm from the study are 
summarized as follows: 

“ When Vihrion septique and B. edematiens (B. hellonensis) are present in 
mixed infections the prophylactic use of the specific serums, even when 
diluted by another serum, is effective. 

“Neither the B. welcMl antitoxin nor the B. loelcliu (perfringens) anti- 
microbial serum is of any practical value in the prophylaxis of gas gangrene 
caused by a mixed infection due to several anaerobic bacilli, such as is com- 
monly found in war wounds today. No accurate Investigations of the amount 
of antitoxin contained in the antiperfringens {B. tmlcMi) serum were made, 
and it is therefore impossible to say whether the protection afforded in pure 
B. weldm infections by the antimicrobial serum was due to the antitoxic 
principle contained in it, or to other antibodies present, or to a combination of 
the two. Further studies will be necessary to determine whether a serum of 
the highest potency can he produced by the inoculation of a sterile filtrate, 
producing a strict antitoxin, or by the inoculation of whole cultures, producing 
an antimicrobial seimm.” 

The bactericidal action of the whole blood of rabbits following inoculations 
of pneumococcus bacterins, G. D. Heist and S. Solis-Cohen {Jour. Immunol., 
4 (1919), Xo. PP- 14'^-166 ). — This is a continuation of the exiieriments on the 
bactericidal powers of whole blood previously noted (E. S, K,, 40, p. 286), the 
immediate axid practical object being to determine whether the test can be 
made use of in determining the efficiency of prophylatic inoculations of pneu- 
mococci, especially of type III. The work reported consisted of two phases, 
the first concerning the virulence of the pneumococci and the relation such 
virulence bears to their ability to grow in whole blood, and the second concern- 
ing the antibodies present in the blood to be examined and their action on the 
pneumococci. 

The earlier conclusions in regard to the bactericidal activity of whole blood 
in vitro were confirmed. It was found that increasing the virulence of pneu- 
mococci for rabbits increased their ability to grow in rabbit blood in vitro, the 
mathematical expression of the ability of a strain of pneumococci to grow in 
the blood of normal rabbits in vitro thus serving as an expression of the viru- 
lence of the strain for rabbits. 

The test for the bactericidal activity on pneumococci of the whole blood of 
inoculated rabbits was found to be a more sensitive index of the extent of im- 
munity present as regards tyiies I, II, and III than is the agglutination test, 
and to have an approximately quantitative value. The production by suitable 
inoculations of specific bactericidal activity in the blood, of rabbits for pneumo- 
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cocci of one type was found to be accompanied by tbe production of slight 
bactericidal activity for other types. 

Studies upon tile bacterial flora of samples of milk with liig*li cellular 
counts as drawn from the apparently normal udder, L. H, Cooledge {MicM- 
gan Tech, Bui. 4 I {1918), pp. 908-910, fig. 1). — ^Work taken up in connec- 
tion with invest! gatiouKS of the effect of diseases hi the cow upon the milk deals 
with the relation of high cellular counts to Bacterium abortus infected, strep- 
tococci infected, and tuberculous udders, and to other abnormal conditions of 
the cow’s udder, resiDectively. The first of the four parts of the work is here 
reported upon. 

“ Milk from actively B. abortus infected udders is found to have an average 
cellular count over ffve times as high as the apparently normal average. Udders 
artifically infected with a broth culture of B. abortus were quick to show an 
increase in the cellular count. B. abortus infection accounts for many of the 
samples of milk which have high cellular counts as drawn from the apparently 
normal udder. Many cases of high cellular counts can not be traced to B. 
abortus infection. Milk -with high cellular counts caused by B. ab07“tus infec- 
tion can not be considered dangerous for human consumption as this organism 
has not been found pathogenic for man.” 

A list of nine references to the literature is appended. 

Contagions abortion in cattle, 0- D, McGilveay {Ontario Dept. Agr. Bui. 
272 {1919), pp. 8, fig. 1). — ^A popular summary of information. 

The cattle tick pest {Aust. Inst. Bci. and Indus. Bui. 13 {1919), pp. 4^, pi. 1, 
figs. 14). — A revised and enlarged edition of the bulletin previously noted 
(E. S. R., 88, p. 286), 

The pathology and epizootiology of louping ill, S. Stockman {Jour. Bd. 
Agr. ILondonl, 26 (1919). A'o. 1, pp. 24-39, pis. 4).— A more detailed account has 
been noted (E. S. K., 40, p. 383). 

A chronic pox-like infection in goats and its successful treatment, B. ¥. 
Stone and G. W. Fishee {Jou7\ Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 55 (1919), No. 5, pp. 
536-54S}. — condition in goats, benign in character but of economic im- 
portance through loss In milk production and flesh, has been observed. Lesions 
in early stages resemble goat-pox. Whether true goat-pox or a condition having 
lesions simulating those observable in goat-pox has not been determined. How- 
ever, a pure Gram positive staphylococcus having an orange pigment and pro- 
ducing marked hemolysis on uncooked blood agar has been isolated from every 
specimen taken. 

“Bacterins prepared from this organism produce a rapid recovery in cases 
affected. This therapeutic value may be specific or nonspecific, but the organism 
has been demonstrated as being particularly virulent for goats but nonvirulent 
for guinea pigs and rabbits. Three distinct forms of infection have been suc- 
cessively treated with bacterins. These forms are (a) arthritis, (b) exan- 
themata, [and] (c) subcutaneous multiple abscesses. Gases in which bacterin 
therapy is not employed do not recover rapidly but may persist at least a year 
and a half.” 

Observations concerning the dissemination of hog cholera by insects, M- 
Doeset, O. N. McBeyde, W. B. Nile, and I. H. Rietz (Amer. Jour. Vet. Med., 14 
{1919), No. 2, pp. 55-60). — ^This is a report of studies by agents of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture presented at the 
annual meeting of the U. S. Live Stock Sanitary Association, held in Chicago in 
December, 1018. The studies were conducted with the house fly and lesser 
house fly, representing the nonbloodsucking species; and the stable fly, repre- 
' senting. the bloodsucking, species. 
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Tlie experiments seem to show that house flies are capable of taking up and 
harboring hog cholera virus, and that under experimental conditions they trans- 
mitted the disease in a certain number of cases to healthy pigs. In the at- 
tempt to determine whether the spread of hog cholera occurs in this way in na- 
ture, screened pens were used. In each of the fly-tight pens one or two suscep- 
tible pigs were placed and flies caught daily with traps and nets in the virus 
barn were introduced. While large numbers of such flies were introduced daily 
for 24 days in two cases and for 31 days In another, all the pigs remained 
perfectly well and later were proved susceptible, notwithstanding that several 
thousand flies had been introduced into each pen. In two other experiments a 
smaller number of flies, for the most part caught feeding on the eye secretions 
of sick pigs, were introduced into the pens, vdth the result that one of the two 
pigs developed cholera within 25 days after the first exposure to the flies and 
6 days after the last exposure. 

Screened cage experiments with stable flies led the authors to believe that 
they take up and harbor the virus of hog cholera, and that they may under 
favorable conditions convey hog cholera to healthy pigs. “The negative results 
of the screened pen experiments with house flies leads us to doubt whether 
the house fly is an important channel for the conveyance of cholera from farm 
to farm, though the possibility of the disease being conveyed in that way is 
not, in our opinion, excluded.’* 

A new strongylid from the hog, A. Kaillikt, JL. Heney, and J. Baijche 
(Bui, Boc. Path, Ecoot., 12 (1919), No, 6, pp. 324-S32, figs. S). — Under the name 
Bourgelatia diducta, the authors describe a form representing a new genus and 
species found in the cecum and colon of the domestic hog at Hud (Annam). 

The blood pressure of the horse, S. Schilling (Jour, Amer, Vet, Med, Assoe,, 
55 (1919), No, 4, pp, 4 OI- 4 I 6 , figs, 5), — Noted from another source (E. S. E., 41, 
p. 287). 

Epizootic lymphangitis of solipeds, A. Boqxjet, L. NfiOBE, and G. Eoig 
(Rev, G4ri, MU, VU, 27 (191S), Nos, 823, pp. 553-566, figs. 2; 324, PP> 617-634, 
fig, 1 ) . — In this article the authors deal with the parasitology, treatment, and 
prophylaxis of epizootic lymphangitis in the horse and mule. A report of the 
pathogenic action and characteristics of the cryptococcus is included, as is a 
bibliography of 23 titles. 

Contribution to the study of ulcerative lymphangitis of the horse, G- 
Mullie (Rec, MM, V6t,, 95 (1919), No. 1-2, pp, 34~-50), — ^A discussion of the 
symptoms, therapeutics, and prophylaxis, based upon observations and experi- 
ments during the war. 

Beport on ulcerative lymphangitis in the A. E. E., A. A. Leibold (Amer. 
Jour, Vet. Med., 14 (1919), No, 8, pp, 387-391, 419). — ^The author reports on bac- 
teriological examinations of 165 horses and mules of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces suffering from various forms of lymphangitis which were made 
during 1917 and 1918. In 72.G2 per cent of the cases streptococci alone were 
found, of which 84 per cent were hemolytic; Preisz-Nocard bacillus alone in 
6.06; streptococci with staphylococci in 6 . 06 ; staphylococci alone in 4.24; 
streptococci with Preisz-Nocard bacillus in 2.42; staphylococci with Preisz- 
Nocard bacillus in 0.6 ; cryptococcus of Rivolta alone in 2.42 ; and no cultures 
in 7.21 per cent. 

It is pointed out that during the winter of 1917-lS and the summer of 1918 
lymphangitis in its various forms became quite a serious problem among the 
horses and mules in France. “Ulcerative lymphangitis, according to the 
author’s observations, exceeded all other forms many times, occurring in 97.5 
per cent of cases of lymphangitis. It has a decided tendency to run a pro- 
tracted course, often incapacitating animals for weeks.” The fact that strepto- 
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cocet wero found in sueli a high percentage of the cases and in the majority 
of the eases in pure culture, and also that strains injected into laboratory ani- 
mals proved pathogenic, led to the belief that they are the cause of one form 
of ulcerative lymphangitis. 

The streptococci of equines, F. S. .Tones {Jour, JEJxpt, Med., 30> (1919), No. 2, 
pp. 159-J7S, pL 1 ). — “The lower nasal mucosa and the pharynx of 30 eastern 
and 23 western horses have been examined for streptococci. Eight of the 
eastern horses carried nonhemolytic streptococci on the nasal mucosa. From 
the pharynx of 6, nonhemolytic streptococci were cultivated. The throats of 
18 contained strains of the hemolytic type. The nasal mucosa of the eastern 
horses failed to show hemolytic strei)tococci. Eight western horses carried 
nonheinolytie streptococci in the nasal passage; 8 also harbored tbe hemolytic 
type. Twenty-two strains were isolated from the pharynx. Eleven were 
hemolytic. 

“Among all the nonhemolytic nasal strains those capable of fermenting 
mannite x>redominate. Those of the nonhemolytic types from the pharynx of 
both classes of horses may or may not ferment lactose but all do ferment either 
raffinose or iniilin, In no instance have any of the nonhemolytic types proved 
pathogenic for mice. The hemolytic strains from the nasal mucosa of the 
western horses were all of the Btreptococms pyogenes type. They were 
pathogenic for mice and rabbits. One strain from the pharynx of an eastern 
horse and 8 from the throats of the western horses were of the same species. 
Ail the others corresponded closely in their fermentation reactions with non- 
hemolytic streptococci from the same region. 

“ The streptococci from pathological sources were all hemolytic. They have 
fallen into two groups; the larger group (8'. pyogenes) produced acid in 
dextrose, lactose, saccharose, maltose, milk, and salicin, but failed to change 
the reaction of broth containing rafiinose, inulin, or mannite. The strepto- 
cocci of the smaller group {B. equi) differ only in their inability to ferment 
lactose or acidulate milk. Both types are pathogenic for mice. Rabbits are 
usually more resistant. 

“ B, pyogenes has been isolated from 18 of 22 cases of influenza, 3 of 6 cases 
of strangles, and from 8 of 9 abscesses. B. equi was observed in 4 horses suffer- 
ing from influenza, and 5 others affected with strangles. This species was also 
found in an abscess and associated with both rhinitis and pharyngitis.” 

Scrapie, J. P. M’Gowan {Jour. Compar. Path, ami Tlier., SI {1918), No. 4, 
pp. B78--290 ). — ^This is a reply to the criticism by M’Fadyean, (E. S. R., 41, p. 
85) of the authors wm-k previously noted (E. B. 11., 32, p. 27G), 

Sarcosporidia as the cause of scrapie, J. M’Fadytsan {Jour. Compar. Path, 
and Ther., $1 {1918), No. 4i PP'- 290-299 ). — ^A further critical review of the work 
by M’Gowan (E. S. R., 32, p. 276), in view of the exxjlanations set forth in 
the paper noted above. 

Traumatic action of Strougylus equiuus, S. E, Paboui and N. ‘Wibakovich 
(Ret\ Zoot^c., 6 {1919), No. 64, pp. 277-282, pis. S ). — A report upon the injury 
caused by this parasite. 

The differentiation and distribution of the paratyphoid enteritidis group. — 
YI, Avian paratyphoid bacilli: A comparative study of B. pullorum and B. 
sanguinaiium, F. W. Mulsow {Jour. Infect. Diseases, 25 {1919), No. 2, pp. 
185-162 ). — ^The studies here reported, which are in continuation of the series 
previously noted (B. S. R., 40, p. 478), are summarized as follows: 

“There is little exact knowledge at present concerning the distribution of 
B. pullorum and B. sangnmarium, but it appears that both cause considerable 
losses to poultry raisers i,n many parts of the United States. There has ap- 
parently been some confusion at times in differentiating B. avisepticus from 
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B, sanguinarium, B, avisepticus, however, may generally be distinguished 
from B. sanguinarium by its action in milk, indol production, fermentation of 
carbohydrates, agglutination i^eaction, and pathogenesis. B. pullorum and B. 
sangumarhim do not produce indol, generally form hydrogen sulphid in a lead 
acetate medium, and produce a temporary acidity in milk, but later alkali is 
formed. B. sanguinarvum usually produces alkali in a shorter time than B, 
pullorum. The casein is digested by most strains of these organisms. As re- 
gards fermentation, B. pullorum produces acid and generally gas in several 
carbohydrates. B. sanguinarium produces acid but no gas in the same car- 
bohydrates, and in addition produces acid in dulcite and maltose. There is 
some variation in the reactions in maltose. Some strains of B. pullorum pro- 
duce slight amounts of acid after several days’ incubation, and two strains have 
produced acid and gas quite promptly in maltose. 

“Agglutination tests with these organisms have shovm that there is an 
antigenic relation between these organisms and B. typhosus, B. ententidis, and 
B. ahortus-equimis. Such antigenic relations were not observed between these 
avian strains and B. avisepticus, B. dysenierm, B. paratypliosus A and B, B. 
suipestifer, B. proteus, and B. colL Absorption tests will dilferentiate quite 
readily between B. typhosus and these avian strains. Agglutination and absorp- 
tion tests with serums of rabbits immunized toward these avian types suggest 
an antigenic relation between B. typhosus, B. enteritid's, and these avian 
strains. 

“Feeding e^eriments indicate that laboratory cultures of these organisms 
will rarely produce an injurious effect on laboratory aninals. Two freshly 
isolated strains of B. sanguinarmni and one of B. pullorum were also fed to 
various animals without producing serious effects. It has been observed from 
inoculations that the rabbit is the most susceptible laboratory animal to the 
strains studied- It generally requires from 2 to 3 cc. of a 24-hour broth culture 
injected intraperitoneally to produce a fatal infection in a rabbit weighing 
about 2,000 gm. A few freshly isolated strains were not more virulent for rab- 
bits, guinea pigs, mice, and rats than cultures kept in the iaboratoiy for some 
time. B. pullorum and B. sanguinarium produce a toxin when grown under 
proper conditions which is quite poisonous to rabbits. The action of the toxin 
produced appears to be the same for the two strains. 

“These avian strains may be differentiated from B. typhostis by their lack 
of motility, their fermentation reactions in rhamnose and sorbite, and absorp- 
tion tests with immune serums. Serologic tests and certain fermentative re- 
actions may be used to differentiate these organisms from B. dysenterim. 
They may be differentiated from other members of the paratyphoid eiiteritidis 
group by morphologic and cultural characteristics and serologic tests. B, 
avisepticus, as has been mentioned before, may be di tferentiated in many ways 
from B. sangumariimi and B. pullorum. 

“ B. pullorum may be distinguished from B. sangulmriuni by the Inability of 
the former to ferment dulcite, W’hile the latter ferments this carbohydrate. 
Also, the former organism does not generally produce acid in maltose and gen- 
erally produces gas in several of the carbohydrates. B. Banguinarmm, on the 
other hand, generally produces acid promptly in maltose and does not produce 
gas in any of the carbohydrates. Rhamnose is fermented promptly by B. 
pullormn, while B. sanguinarium does not produce acid before 48 hours’ incu- 
bation. It appears, therefore, that there are sufficient differences between B. 
sanguinarium and B. pullorum to regard them as separate types.” 

Lead poisoning in waterfowl, A. Wetmoke (U. Dept, Agr, BttL (1919), 
pp. 12, pis. 2). — ^TMs is a report of studies of a serious affection of ducks and 
other waterfowl in the United States, intended for sportsmen, naturalists, and 
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others interestec! in game birds. A summary of the data here presented has 
previously been noted from another source (E. S. R., 89, p. 687). The woidv 
was carried on in connection with investigations of duck sickness found to be 
due to the toxic action of certain soluble salts in alkalis, a report of which 
lias previously been noted (E. 8. R., 39, p. 460). 

The author can offer no suggestions of a practical nature to alleviate this 
danger to waterfowl, wlTuii is due to eating shot. He has been able to effect 
a cure in a few individuals by treating them with magnesium sulphate. 

The loco-weed disease, C. D. Marsh {U. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers* Bui. 1054 
(1919), pp, 19, figs. 11). — This is a popular account in which the distribution, 
characteristics, and effects of loco ■weeds upon animals eating them are de- 
scribed, together with the proper methods of feeding and treating such animals. 

EUEAL ENGIHEEEIWG. 

Tests to determine pressures due to hydraulic fills, A. W. GtOLBBECk (Engin. 
Eews-Bee., 80 {1918), No. 16, pp. 758-760, figs. 5). — Experiments on the use of 
the device employed by the Bureau of Public Roads of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for measuring the distribution of pressure through earth fills, to 
determine pressures due to hydraulic fills in reclamation dike and dam con- 
struction are reported. The tests consisted in filling a standpipe with finely 
divided clay in the same way that the core of a hydraulic fill dam is placed, 
and then measuring the horizontal and vertical pressures at various heights in 
the standpipe so as to, obtain an idea of the pressure in the core of a dam at 
various stages of the fill. 

** Briefly, the scheme of pressure measurement with this apparatus consists 
of the equilibration of the earth pressure acting on a sensitive cell by means of 
air pressure within the cell, detection of the instant of equilibration by the 
breaking of electrical contact within the cell, and reading the air pressure 
within the cell at that instant by means of an accurate pressure gaiige.’’ 

“ Readings and pumping have been continued . . . intermittently for a period 
of more than four months, and the mud line has been rising with a corre- 
sponding increase of pressure readings. There is a very noticeable difference 
in the consistency of the mud from top to bottom, that at the top being quite 
liquid and that at the bottom more viscous.” 

“The results seem to point to the reliability of the measuring api>aratus 
for accurately measuring the pressures in such fills. In view of the fact that 
the cells function just as sensitively now as on the day they were buried in 
the fill, it would seem that they could very w^ell be employed as a field appa- 
ratus for controlling the rate of construction and shape of cross section of 
hydraulic-fill dams.” 

Tables of cubic contents of levee embankments, A. A. Stiles (Teas. Btate 
Meelmn. Dept. But 5 {1917), pp. 'VII4-212, pi. 1). — ^Tables of data on the cubical 
contents of embankments and excavations are given as prepared by the Texas 
' State Reclamation Department. 

Eactors for obtaining cubic yards on sloping cross sections from cubic 
yards on level cross sections, A. A, Stiles (Tew. State Reclam. Dept. Bui. 5A 
{1918), pp. 25), — These tables were prepared by the Texas State Reclamation 
Department as a supplement to Bulletin 5 noted above. 

Tables of velocity of water in open channels derived from Kutter’s for- 
mula, A. A. Stiles (Tex. State Reclam. Dept. Bui. 6 (1917), pp. VIIA-ISO ). — 
Velocity tables are given based on Rutter’s formula for different values of the 
coefficient or roughness n, as prepared by the State Reclamation Department 
of Texas, 
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Jjatitude, longitudej and sea level elevation of bencli marks in Texas, 
A. A. Stiles (Teo). State Reelam, Dept. Bui. 7 (1317), pp. l'T-1-.^S.J). — ^Tiiis hand- 
book gives the location and elevation of bench marks established in Texas by 
the State Reclamation Department. 

Report of hydrometric surveys (stream measurements) for the calendar 
year 1916, P. M. Saltdee, Y. A. Newhall, and Y". H. Stoeey (Dept. Dit. Can- 
ada^ Imp. Branch, Rpt. Eydrom. Sm'veys, 1916, pp. 609, pis. 5, figs. S). — ^This 
report presents the results of measurements of flow made on streams, irriga- 
tion ditches, and canals in Alberta and Saskatchewan during 1916. 

The phosphorus, potassium, and nitrogen content of the waters of the 
intermountain region, J. E. Geeaves and C. T. Hiest (Jour. Indus, and Engin. 
Chem., 11 (1919), No. 5, pp. 461-454). — Determinations made at the Utah Agri- 
cultural College of the total potassium, phosphorus, and nitrogen in several 
hundred samples of water representing 58 streams in Utah, the majority of 
which are extensively used for irrigation, are reported. 

The analyses indicate that ‘‘ the quantity of potassium carried to the soil by 
one acre-foot of water varies from 2.2 to 133.8 lbs., the phosphorus from zero 
to 14.9 lbs., and the nitrogen from traces to 66.1 lbs. Although only a few of 
the waters analyzed were carrying sufficient phosphorus, potassium, and nitro- 
gen to the soil to supply plants with the necessary quantities of the respective 
elements, yet it is evident in a number of cases that the quantity of plant food 
carried to a soil by the irrigation water is sufficient to assist in maintaining 
the fertility, for it is quite certain that where the waters are rationally used 
the quantity of potassium, phosphorus, or nitrogen carried to the soils exceeds 
that removed in the drain waters.” 

The biology of waterworks, R. Kiekpateick (Brit Museum {Nat. Eist.], 
Econ. Ser., No. 7 (1917) ^ pp. lY+dS, figs. 18 ). — ^The purpose of this pamphlet is 
to outline broadly the relation of natural history to water supplies. The main 
subjects dealt with are animals and plants that may be associated with water 
supplies and biology in relation to water purification. 

Chlorination of water, J. Race (New York: John Wiley S Sons, Inc., 1918, 
pp. Till -4-158, figs. 28). — This book is a compilation of information on the 
various aspects and methods of water purification by chlorination. 

Chlorinated lime and halazone in the disinfection of drinking water, B. 
Eantijs (Jour. Infect. Diseases, 24 (1319), No, S, pp. 191-203, figs. ^).--Experi- 
inents to compare the value of chlorinated Hme with halazone (p-sulphondichlo- 
raminobenzoic acid) as a disinfectant for drinking water led to the conclusions 
that chlorinated lime is a more efficient water disinfectant than halazone, 
compared on the basis of active chlorin. It is , . , also a great deal cheaper. 
Hence there is no reason for employing halazone in water disinfection, except- 
ing when its superior tablet-making qualities render its use advantageous,” 

Sterilization and purification of water with isotonic sodium hypochlorite 
solution, W. G. Pkalick (Med. Rec. IN. Y.], 93 (1918), No. 6, pp. 239, 240). — > 
Experiments on the sterilization of water with isotonic sodium hypochlorite are 
briefly reported, from which the conclusion is drawn that water can be sterilized 
with small quantities of isotonic sodium hypochlorite solution and subsequently 
neutralized by the addition of peroxid of hydrogen. Water so treated was found 
to be sterile, free from taste, and palatable. 

Iioads on highway bridges (London: The Concrete Inst., 1918, pp. 39, pi. 1, 
figs. 31 ) . — This is a report of a joint committee representing the Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers and the Institution of Municipal Engineers, 
giving notes, diagrams, and a table of loads for highway bridges based on three 
bridge classifications. 
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Test tractive efficiency of concrete roads, E, N. Hines {Concrete [Detroit^ 
Mich.J, 14 (idlC), No. 2, pp, 56, 57), — ^Tests in five counties in MicMgan are re- 
ported in whieli a 2-ton truck loaded to capacity was driven over 238.25 miles 
of concrete, gravel, and dirt roads. The average speed in miles per hour was 
1G.4 for concrete roads, 9,5 for gravel roads, and 4.6 for dirt roads. 

A 10-mile test of a 2-ton truck on a concrete road and on an ordinary country 
<lirt, gravel, and sand road to determine relative gasoline consumptions showed 
that 1.25 gal. of gas and 42 minutes of time were required on the concrete, as 
against 2 gal, and 1 gill of gas and 1 hour and 24 minutes of time on the 
country road. 

Concrete construction for rural communities, E. A. Seaton (Neio YorJc: 
McGraio-Mill Booh Co,, Bic., 1918, 2. ed., pp, pi 1, figs, 95), — This is 

the second edition of this book (E. S. R., S6, p. 188), in which the specifications 
for Portland cement have been revised. 

Absorption tests of slag, stone, and gravel concrete, 0. R. Smith {Concrete 
IDetroit, Mich.l, 14 (1919), No. 4^ PP' 744)- — Comparative absorption tests of 
slag, stone, and gravel concrete showed that as far as absorption alone is con- 
cerned there was very little dliference between the three types. 

Determination of stresses in wire rope as applied to modern engineering 
problems, J. E. Howe (Jour, Amer, Soc, Mech, Bngin,, 40 (1918), No. 12, pp, 
1Q16'-1021, figs, 8), — ^This is a mathematical analysis of the stresses in wire 
rope, from which formulas for the strength of strands and the whole rope in 
static and moving tension, on inclines, under indirect or induced stresses and 
reverse bending, and suspended horizontally supporting a load are derived. It 
is the opinion of the author that specifications for wire rope should include a 
tension test, and possibly a bending and torsion test, but that an elongation 
test is unfair and untrue to actual conditions. 

Concentrated load tests of yellow pine beams for shear, L. R. Manville 
and O. B. Hiix (Engin. News-Ree., 83 (1919), No. 2, pp, figs, //).— -Tests of 

long-leaf yellow pine beams are briefly reported, from which it is concluded 
that, with a concentrated load placed a distance from the end support of a beam 
equal to the depth of the beam, the beam will hold as much as the timber will 
stand in cross-grain hearing over the supports, and no horizontal shear failure 
may be expected. 

It is recommended that for the strength of beams in horizontal shear values 
roughly 50 per cent greater than ordinary design unit stresses may be used, if 
the unit ^shear is computed by the usual method, and if heavy concentrated loads 
occur near the point of support or within about 1| times the depth of the beam, 
“Design unit stresses in horizontal shear such as 120-lb. per square inch for 
long-leaf yellow pine appear to be very conservative for application to maximum 
end shear under concentrated loads, although no doubt within safe design limits 
with a load three depths of the beam from the support. This stress could be 
increased as recommended above for applied loads nearer the reaction. Timber 
inspected and graflecl under the rules proposed by the U. S. Forest Service, 
dated 1915, which would largely eliminate critical defects, may be used with 
higher unit stresses, especially in horizontal shear in which defects such as 
checks and shakes so often play an important part.” 

Prolonging life of farm timbers, J. B. Bekry (da. State Cot Agr, Circ, 66 
(1917), pp, 8, figs, d).“This bulletin deals briefly with the creosoting of farm 
timbers for their prmervation. Posts, to be treated, must be peeled, removing 
the inner bark especially, and thoroughly seasoned. The temperature of the oil 
must be controlled within the limits of from 200 to 220° F., and should never 
exceed the latter. A deep penetration of the oil should be secured on the part 
of the post to go Into the ground and for a foot above the ground. 
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Besults of long-time tests of creosote treated fence posts, O. H, Teesdale 
{Engin. News-Eeo., 82 (1919) , No. 26, p. 1254 ) ^ — ^Tests conducted by the Forest 
Service of tlie U. S. Department of Agriculture in cooperation witb the Dni- 
\’ersity of Minnesota on over 2,000 fence posts treated and set during 1908 and 
1909 are reported. 

At the last inspection in 1918, 73.5 per cent of the basswood treated with 
coal-tar cresote and 78 per cent of that treated with water-gas-tar creosote were 
still sound. In the case of red oah 94.5 per cent treated with coal-tar creosote 
and 92.5 per cent treated with water-gas-tar creosote were still sound. It was 
found that the basswood posts did not take the treatment well, and for this 
reason this species is not recommended for open-tank treatment. 

IPeiiciiig the farm, W. J. Rutheeford (Saslcatchewan Dept. Agr. Bui. 51 
(1917), pp. 12, figs. 10 ). — This bulletin gives general information on farm fenc- 
ing, with special reference to Saskatchewan conditions. 

With reference to posts it is stated that, *‘in all the tests that have been 
made with wood, round cedar posts 4 to 6 in. at the small end, cut green in 
December or January, peeled and seasoned, are the most durable, the life 
being about 18 to 20 years. The less sapwood the longer lived will be the 
post, other things being right. Creosoting timber helps to prolong its life. 
Split cedar posts are cheaper and, if creosoted, give very good satisfaction. 
Tamarack and spruce are used, but their life is not so long as cedar. Willow 
and poplar are constantly needing repairs and substitutions after 3 years 
of use.” 

It is also stated that a number of years of experiment with steel posts 
Imve proved them strong and durable. 

"A very effective fence for all practical purposes, except the turning of 
coyotes and dogs, is the 8-strand 45 in. fabric with one barb wire placed 8 in. 
above. All these woven wire fabrics should be made of No. 9 gauge horizontals 
and 11 or 12 gauge uprights, the latter being placed 12 to 16 in. apart. The 
larger wire is stronger and is better galvanized, which means longer life for 
the fence and less i*epairing.” 

The Diesel engine: Its fuels and its uses, H. Haas (U. S. Dept. Int, Bur. 
Mines Bui. 156 (1918), pp. yiII-\~lSS, pis. 16, figs. 57 ). — This report discusses 
recent developments in the design and construction of the Diesel engine, the 
fuels suitable for burning in it, and the uses to which it is particularly 
adapted, with special reference to medium and small power requirements. 

With reference to economy, it is stated that although explosion oil engines 
are materially cheaper in first cost they consume considerably more fuel and 
lubricating oil than Diesel engines. Their fuel consumption at fractional 
loads also increases at a greater rate. 

“The mechanical efficiencies of four-stroke engines at full load vary from 
75 to 82 per cent, 80 per cent being usual for high-grade, low-speed engines 
of medium and large powers. The engine efficiency, exclusive of the air com- 
pressor, is 85 to 90 per cent. The mechanical efficiency of engines having a 
two-stroke cycle seldom exceeds 70 per cent and may be as low as 65 per cent 
in high-speed engines.” 

“ The indicated thermal efficiency of the Diesel engine having a four-stroke 
cycle varies from 45 per cent at full load to 47 per cent at half load, and 
the effective thermal efficiency from 37 per cent at full load to 30 per cent at 
half load, which represents the best practice. As regards engines having a 
two-stroke cycle, the figures are 10 to 15 per cent lower,” 

“ The volumetric efficiency of engines having a two-stroke cycle is generally 
below unity. For slow-speed four-stroke engines a volumetric efficiency of 90 
144402^—19 ^7 
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per cent &m be reached, which dtecreases to S5 per cent for liigli-speed engines, 
and for extreme speeds may foe even lower. These values presuppose iiigh- 
grade engines with mechanically operated valvesf’ 

lYlrli reference to the effect of high altitudes, it is stated that the horse- 
power rating of a Diesel engine decreases 8 per cent for every 1,000 ft. of 
added altitude. 

®‘The high commercial value of the Diesel engine lies in its unsurpassed 
fuel economy and in its afoillty to burn low-priced liquid fuels with high 
boiling points. This great fuel economy is not confined merely to medium or 
large sized units, for the smallest engine has nearly the same fuel economy as 
the largest.” 

Bata are given wliieh indicate “ that although the absolute fuel price for 
fuel oil may he several' times higher than that of coal in tlie same market, 
power may be generated more cheaply with the Diesel than with the steam 
engine.” 

The disadvantages of Diesel engines are stated as high consumption of 
lubricating oil and high Installation cost, including heavy foundations. 

Lengtli of motor truck stop varies inversely as braked load (Engm. ^ews- 
l?ec., 81 (1918), Fo. 18, pp. 799, 800). — ^Braking tests conducted by G-- W. Smith 
of motor trucks and automobiles on a concrete road having a thin coating of 
oily dust showed the advantage of concentrating a large proportion of the load 
on the braked wheels. It was found that the coefficient of friction for rubber 
tires on dry paving was from 0.475 to 0.53. Tfith a' uniform speed of 20 miles 
per hour the shortest stops w’ere made by trucks having a relatively high per- 
centage of the total weight carried by the rear or braked wheels, while the 
longest stops i-vere made by a touring car with relatively light wheel loading. 

A second set of tests by L. D. Heraman, in w^hieh solid rubber tires w^ere used 
for 8, 2, and 0,5 ton trucks and pneumatic tires for the automobile, showed that 
skidding of light trucks took place on wet asphalt when the brakes were applied 
wuth a uniform speed of 15 miles per hour. When the asphalt was very wet 
with a slight coating of sloppy snow, the skidding tendency of the lighter ma- 
chines was greatly increased, while the larger trucks skidded only 2 or 8 feet 
out of line. 

Important and neglected features of tire maintenance, A. F. SlA-stmY 
(Engin. Weics-Ree., S2 (1919), Ko. 26, pp. 1262-1264-, figs. 5). — Data are re- 
ported showing that for large motor trucks tire co.st and fuel cost are normally 
about equal. On lighter trucks the tire cost is slightly less than the fuel cost 
unless pneumatic tires are used, when the tire cost will slighly exceed the fuel 
cost. In tills connection a warning is given against oveiioadlog, overspeeding, 
neglecting cuts and tears, spinning, skidding, and sliding the wheels, and wheel 
misalignment. 

Directory and specifications of farm tractors (Farm Machinery, Ro. 144^- 
144 s (1919), pp. 16, 108). — ^Tliis directory contains data on 253 farm tractors of 
170 different makes. 

Mole 'plows worked by horses (Jour. Bd. Agr. [London], 25 (1918), Wo. 1, pp. 
.36-46, figs. 5). — Drawings showing the details of mole plows in use for draining 
land quickly are given. 

A bam for the small farm, H, H. MusssmAN (MicMgan 8ta. Quart BuJ„ 
2 (1919), Wo. 1, pp. 32-34, figs. 2). — ^A ground plan and some construction de- 
tails for a bam for a small farm keeping from 2 to 4 horses and 10 to 15 cows 
are given. 

Practical hog 'houses for Indiana, C. A. Noeman and X W. Schwab {Emdue 
'Eiiiv., Dept Agr. Ext. Bui 76 (1918), pp. 8, figs. 12). — This bulletin gives draw- 
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ijig’s and brief specifications for individual and centralized bog bouses prepared 
with reference to Indiana conditions* 

Silos and silage in Arkansas, H. E* Dvosachek {Arkansas Bui 164 
(1919), pp. S-16). — Tills bulletin discusses the various types of silos in common 
use, and gives general information on their construction with special reference 
to Arkansas conditions. 

Stall construction, H. H. Mtjsselman {Michigan Sta, QuaH. Bui, 2 (1919), 
Wo. 1, pp. S5, 36, fig. 1). — The details of construction of a cow stall built of 
concrete, steel, and wood are illustrated and briefly described. 

Greenhouse heating, A. G. King {Doni. Engin., 88 (1919), No. 8, pp. S40'-342, 
figs. 5). — Information is given on estimating for and installing beating appa- 
ratus for greenbouses, including diagrammatic illustrations. 

Cost of and revenue from electric ' heating on the Minidoka project, B. 
Dibble {Reclam. Bee. [U. 8.], 10 {1919), No. 2, pp. 78-81). — This is an analysis 
of the cost of domestic electric beating for all the towns and isolated residences 
on tbe Minidoka irrigation project using power supplied by the project generat- 
ing station. 

“ The indications are that electricity at $2 per month per kilowatt will com- 
pete with coal at $8 per ton. It has been found on tbe Minidoka project that 
tbe average season 'for tbe beating load is from five to six months. In other 
words, the total consumption of electricity for heating is equivalent to filve or 
six months’ continuous use of the maximum demand. Therefore a retail reve- 
nue can be expected from this business of from $10 to $12 per kilowatt per 
season.” 

It can be said that electric beating is sometimes justified as a ‘ by-product ’ 
load, but that rarely, if ever, will it be economically feasible to develop elec- 
tricity from water power for tbe prime purpose of using it generally to beat 
buildings where fuel can be obtained at reasonable prices.” 

Analysis of electric cooking situation, S. M. Kennedy {Elect. World, 72 
{1918), No. 8, pp. 351, 352). — ^An analysis of tbe electric cooking load of a cen- 
tral station in southern California supplying over 8,000 electric ranges, of which 
95 per cent are in private houses, showed that (1) the electric cooking load 
is a desirable load, (2) tbe electric range is satisfactoi*y to its consumers, and 
(3) electric cooking service is along tbe lines of conservation of both food 
and fuel. Tbe average annual bill for electric cooking on this system is said to 
be about $45, and for combination cooking and water beating tbe average is $75, 

The relative merits of cast-iron, wrought-iron, and steel pipe for house 
drainage purposes, W. P. Geei-iabd {Jour. Franklin Inst, 187 {1919), No. 1, pp. 
99-109, figs. 8). — Fracture, threading, corrosion, acid, manganese, and micro- 
scopic tests of cast-iron, wrougbt-iron, and steel pipe were conducted from 
which it was found that “ extra heavy cast-iron soil pipe is a satisfactory ma- 
terial from tbe corrosion point of view. It is unsatisfactory as regards tbe 
calked joints. These become affected by changes in temperature, and do not 
remain tight under all conditions of service, Tbe screw joint of welded pipe 
is superior to tbe calked joint, provided the threads are so cut and the recessed 
drainage fittings so tapped that the pipe can be screwed well into tbe shoulder 
of tbe fitting. Portions of tbe thread remaining exposed to view should be 
protected against external corrosion, Tbe evidence furnished by tbe investiga- 
tion leaves no doubt as to genuine wrougbt-iron pipe being a far more durable 
material for bouse drainage jmrposes than steel pipe.” 

Rural methods of waste disposal, H. D, Evans (But State Dept Health 
Maine, n. sen, 2 (1919), No. 1, pp. 24, figs. 12). — This bulletin deals briefly with 
design and construction of sanitary privies, sewage tanks, and absorption 
areas, with special reference to Maine conditions, The pail privy is considered 
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to be better tlian tlie tiglit-vault privy or the biological privy in that its con- 
tents can be more easily and safely disposed of. The biological privy is con- 
sidered of little use under Maine conditions. 

Bural drainage, T. J. L^FRENitiKE (Bill Banit. Quebec, 18 (1918), No. i, pp. 
170-183, iff-gs. 7). — ^This report deals briefly with sewage disposal on farms and 
in rural communities in the Province of Quebec, and gives drawings and brief 
specifications for sanitary privies and disposal systems consisting of sedimenta- 
tion tanks and tile absorption areas. 

The treatment of sewage from single houses and small communities, E. B, 
Phelps {Puh. Eealth Rpts. lU. 8.1, $4 (1919), No. 7, pp. 271-B76, pis. 2, B).— 

Experiments on the disposal of residental and instilntional sewage are re- 
ported. The institutional sewage flow was 100 gal. per capita, and in parts 
per million contained 7.9 parts ammoniacal nitrogen, 20.4 parts organic nitro- 
gen, and 981 parts total solids, and had an oxygen demand for 24 hours at 20® 
C. (68® P.) of 121 parts per million. The residental-sewage flow was 21 gal. 
per capita, and contained 48 parts ammoniacal niti*ogen, 65 parts organic nitro- 
gen, and 1360 parts total solids per million, and had an oxygen demand of 26S 
parts per million. 

Experiments with preliminary tank treatment were confined to the biolytic 
tank and the Imhofi tank. The latter was found particularly well adapted to 
the existing requirements. An average removal of 91 per cent of the settleahle 
solids was obtained with the residental sewage and 97 per cent with the w^eaker 
institutional sewage. 

Experiments with sand filters showed that with moderately course sand 
having an effective size of 035 mm. the area required varied with the dilution 
of the sewage. About 30 sq. ft. of superficial sand area per capita was required 
for the residental sewage and 45 sq. ft. for the institutional sewage. Sand 
layers 24 in. in depth were satisfactory. 

Experiments with trickling filters comprised studies of distribution and filter 
materials. It “was found that the lath filter with tipping distributor possessed 
advantages over all other types tested. This filter is described in detail and 
illustrated. 

The filter proper ... is built up of layers of ordinary laths, the laths of ad- 
jacent layers lying at right angles to one another and those of each layer being 
parallel and spaced with clear openings of 3 in. Closer spacing down to f in. 
yielded less satisfactory results. The laths of each layer are also so spaced 
that they come over the center of the open space in the second layer below. A 
filter depth of 6 ft. yields an effluent of high degi*ee of oxidation, and one of 
3.5 ft. yields an effluent suflicientiy oxidized to satisfy the requirements of most 
situations. A total filter volume of 8 cu. ft. per capita is required.” 

The performance of this filter is much superior to that of a good trickling 
filter of stone, and in 6 ft. depths, with subsequent sedimentation, is approxi- 
mately equal to that of a well-operated sand filter 2 ft. in depth.” 

Sewage- disposal, E. D. Rich and F. G. Eegg {Mich. State Bd. Health Engin. 
B%1. 11 {1917), pp. 24, figs. 14).— This is a nontechnical discussion of the sub- 
ject of the treatment and removal of liquid wastes, prepared for the guidance 
of the governing bodies of the smaller communities. 

Sewage disposal, L. P. Kjhhicxttt, O. E. A. Winslow, and B. W. Pbatt (New 
Yorh: John Wiley d Sons, 1919, 2. ed., pp. figs. 14 I). — ^This is a sec- 

ond edition and complete revision of this work (E. S. B-, 24, p. 616) in which 
the authors have attempted to introduce new data and recent viewpoints in 
'Connection ' with all the topics treated. 

In ' particular the chapters on screening, sludge disposal, and chemical pre- 
,,cipitation have been entirely reconstructed and much enlarged, A discussion 
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of the Miles acid process is included in connection with chemical treatment. 
New chapters have been added treating of the newer processes of two-story 
tank treatment and purification by means of activated sludge. New chapters 
have also been added which discuss, respectively, the broad principles under- 
lying the selection, design, and operation of a sewage treatment plant and the 
disposal of escretal wastes from houses and institutions which are not con- 
nected with sewerage systems. 

A new form of septic tank, DeW. H. Wyatt {Dom. Engin., 81 {1919)^ No. 9^ 
pp. S19f 880, fig. 1). — new form of septic tank for private sewage disposal in 
rural districts is described and diagrammatically illustrated which is made 
entirely of vitrified pipe shapes. 

Grease interception from house sewage, H. J. Belmont (Bom. Eyigin., 88 
(1919), No. 6, pp. 249-251, 285, figs. 5). — Information is given on the construc- 
tion of grease traps, together with drawings of approved types. 

Treatment and disposal of creamery wastes, E. B. Phelps (Pul). Health 
Rpts. lU. S.J, 33 (1918), No. 49, PP- 2169-2114, pl- 1)- — ^Experiments conducted 
ill cooperation with the Dairy Division of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on the purification and disposal of creamery sewage are reported. This sewage 
consisted of wastes from washing cans and cleaning and rinsing churns, 
together with a small amount of milk, cream, and buttermilk spilled on the 
fioor. The experimental disposal plant as used consisted of a septic tank and 
two sand filters. 

“ In May, 1916, the plant was put in operation, the sand filter being operated 
at a nominal rate of 25,000 gal. per acre per day, and the septic tank on the 
basis of a 12-hour storage period. The results of the operation were excellent 
almost from the start During July the nominal rate of filtration gradually in- 
creased to approximately 70,000 gal. per acre per day, at about -which point it 
was maintained throughout the investigation. With the advent of cold weather 
a noticeable reduction occurred in the degree of nitrification, and a somewhat 
less marked effect was shown by the relative stability and oxygen demand val- 
ues. The degree of purification was always satisfactory for discharge into a 
comparatively small volume of diluting water in cold weather, and the spring of 
1917 brought with it increased biological activity and resulting improvement 
in quality of the effluent. A noticeable and quite unexpected result was the 
complete neutralization of the characteristic acidity of the settled wastes, 
the average values for 18 months being 226 parts per million of acidity in the 
settled waste and 856 parts per million of bicarbonate alkalinity in the filter 
effluent.'* 

“ The results of this investigation indicate the entire feasibility of satisfac- 
torily treating creamery wastes.” “ It has been demonstrated that plain sedi- 
mentation is a satisfactory tank treatment preliminary to sand filtration, and 
that ... a disposal plant may readily be designed for satisfactory treatment 
of creamery wastes.” 

On the basis of these experiments brief specifications for a disposal plant 
are given as follows : 

“ The settling tank should have a net capacity of about one day’s output of 
the creamery. It should have one or more hopper bottoms with side slopes of 
45® and a sludge outlet pipe running nearly to the bottom. The total depth 
from water line to sludge outlet should be about 12 ft. There should be a 
vertical bottom baffle extending 3 ft. above the upper edge between each two 
hoppers, and scum baffles extending 5 ft. into the liquid over the center of 
each hopper. The entire tank should be covered with a tight board cover. The 
effluent from the tank should oyerfiow to a siphon chamber having a capacity 
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of not less tlian one nor more than six hours’ output of waste. This chamber 
should be provided with an automatic siphon discharging to the filter beds, 

“ The sand filters should have an area of about 725 S(|. ft. per 1,000 gal. 
dailj^ output of waste. . . . The upper layer should he composed of 3 ft. of 
clean fairly coarse sand, such as would be suitable for concrete. This sand 
should be laid upon an underdrain system composed of parallel or radiating 
lines of agricultural draintile, suitably embedded in coarse stone graded upward 
t(i fine stone and gravel to exclude the upper sand layer. This filter should be 
divided into not less than 2 and preferably 4 units, with suitable arrangement 
for diverting the flow to one or another. The units should he used in rotation,^’ 

Gonstnictioii and care of fish ponds, R. 0. Osbtjen (Mo. B'liL OMo Sta., If 
(1919), Uo. 7, pp. 215-220, 4 )* — This article, a contribution from the de- 

partment of zoology and entomology, Ohio State University, deals primarily 
with the construction and care of farm fiish ponds, with special reference to 
Ohio conditions. 

It is stated that the greatest depth should not be less than 5 or 6 ft., and 
that there should be an ample area of shallow water around the edge of the 
pond from 1 to 2 ft. in depth where weeds will grow thickly. This should have 
some gravelly and sandy areas. The shallow area should he at least half 
that of the pond. It is stated that in Ohio almost any unpolluted source of 
winter supply will be satisfactory. 

The question of stocking with fish is also discussed. 

EUEAL ECONOMICS. 

Bural, social, and economic problems of the United States, C. J. Galpin 
and A. B. Cox (A war. Assoc. Agr, Leg. Btil. S (1919), pp. This is the 

third of a series of studies published by the American Association for Agxicul- 
tural Legislation. It consists of a catalogue and summary of about 150 
answers to a letter requesting a statement of the chief rural, social, and 
economic problems sent to a selected list of persons interested in, and ac- 
quainted with, agricultural problems. 

The proceedings of the First Hational Country Life Conference (Proa. 
Mat, Ooufitrp Life Coni,, 1 (1919), pp. 2S8). — -In this volume are included a 
summary of conclusions of committees and the following papers on subjects 
relating to rural problems heard at the conference held at Baltimore, Md., 
January 6 and 7, 1919 : The Work of the Committee on Country Life, by K, L. 
Butterfield; Home Service of the Red Cross — Its Significance as an Experiment 
in Bural Social Work, by J. F. Steiner; Community Councils: Their Present 
Work ; Their Future Opportunity, by E. D. Smith ; The County Farm Bureau : 
A' New Factor in Rural Life, by, A. B. Graham; The Present Crisis and Future 
Needs of Bural Education, by H. W. Foght ; The Present Demand for Improve- 
ment in Bural Government and Needed Legislation, by E. C. Branson ; Better 
Organization for Bural Social Service, by H. I. Curry; Realignment of Re- 
ligious and Moral Forces for Country Life, by W. H. Wilson ; The New Appre- 
ciation of Play and Recreation in Rural Life, by E. 0. Lindeman ; The Problem 
of the Changing Rural Home, by G. ' L. White ; The Enlistment of Trained 
Leadership, by W. J. Campbell; Investigation and Teaching of Rural Social 
Problems, by C, J, Galpin; A, Cooperative Plan of National Bural Research 
f E. S. R., 40, p. ; The Federation of ' Country Life Forces, by B. L, 
Morgan; The Social effects of Improved' Communication in Rural Life, by 
X M. Gillette; and Internationalizing the Country Life Movement, by K. L. 
-Butterfield, et:ah In appendixes are a report of the conference on country 
' life Interests held at Washington, November 16 and 17, 1917, reprints from 
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addresses by E. Davenport (E. S. R., 39, p. 703), K. L. Butterfield, and B. D. 
Sanderson before the American Association of Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations, and tlie report of community council work during the 
period of demobilization and readjustment and the permanent organization of 
communities. 

Repox't of conferences of national organizations engaged in rural social 
work {Rpf, Conf. Nat. Organ. Rural Soc. Wot'k INat. County g Life Assog.], 
1919, pp. 16 ). — The conferences lield at Washington, D. C., March 14 and April 
10, 1919, in accordance with a resolution adopted by the conference noted above, 
outline social needs of rural communities and means of meeting them, with 
the presupposed economic and political bases, and report a plan of organization 
for practical application of principles involved. 

First rural life conference of the Rural Welfare League of Texas {Bui. 
Agr. and Meeli. Col. Tex., 3. sen, 6 {1918), No. 7, pp. 76). — ^Ijectures on sevei'al 
phases of rural church problems and land tenure and marketing of farm prod- 
ucts are published in the report of this conference. 

Summaries of evidence taken before the Agricultui’a! Policy Subcommittee 
appointed in August, 1916, to consider and report upon the methods of 
effecting an increase in the home-grown food supplies, having regard to the 
need of such increase in the interests of national security {Min. Recmistr. 
IGt. Brit.}, Reconstr. Committee, Agr. Policy Subcommittee, Summaries EvL 
dmice, 1918, pp. /F-fi99, pis. 2). — Evidence heard in the preparation of the re- 
port discussed editorially (E. S. R., 39, p. 402) is here summarized. 

Rural community life in the Haute Marne, E. G. Bishop (Studies Sodol 
lUniv. South. Cal}, S {1919), No. 4 PP- S). — ^This gives an account of village life, 
industries, and methods of agriculture as the author found them in the remote 
sections of Prance in 1918. 

Agricultural organizations in Spain, O. L. Jones (U. S. Dept. Com., Com, 
Rpts., No. 154 (1919), pp. 2S-84). — This article reviews briefly efforts to encour- 
age the agriculture of Spain by organization and education. It covers the his- 
tory and functions of chambers of agriculture, farmers’ communities, agricul- 
tural syndicates, rural treasuries, and various important unofacial and unique 
federations. Several flourishing local Catholic agrarian federations and the 
Association of Spanish Agriculturists are noted. 

The agricultural festival in Moncloa (Inform. Agr. [Madrid}, 9 (1919), No. 
196, pp. 217-220). — In this report of a congress Held under the direction of the 
Association of Spanish Agriculturists and the National Catliolio Agrarian Fed- 
eration, there are summaiflzed several addresses on the promotion of Spanish 
agriculture. The recommendations offered by these two organizations relating 
to legislation, marketing, credit facilities, and cooperation, and by the General 
Association of Stockmen of the Kingdom regarding production and marketing 
of live stock and live-stock products are published. 

The twenty-first annual report of the Director of the Swiss TTnion of 
Peasants, 1918 (Pubs. Sec. Paysans SmssesNo. 58 (1919), pp. 10-55). — In these 
pages of this report *are outlined certain projects and investigations of an eco- 
nomic character for alleviating the shortage of agricultural products in 
Switzerland. 

Report of the committee of Section IV of the Advisory Council on the em- 
ployment on the land of returned sailors and soldiers (Min. Reconstr. [Gt. 
Brit.J, Ept. Committee Sect. IV Advisory Council, [1918}, pp. S9). — The recom- 
mendations of this committee cover questions of housing, the acquisition of 
land, small holdings, training, wages and employment, the case of disabled 
men, trade organization, village life, and voluntary effort and private enter- 
prise, often reiterating and supporting those included in the Agricultural Policy 
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Subcommittee Eeport (E. S. B., 40, p. 91). There is also included a mmority 
report by R. V. Eennard. 

The soldier colonists, W. H. Wabhan {London: Chatto d Windus, 1918, pp, 
Xl-j-lSO ), — ^The introduction to this has been written by the Earl of Selborne, 
and two chapters ineliidecl by 0. Brooks. Historical instances of group settle- 
ment' and the early theories of B. G. Wakefield are discussed in approaching 
the subject, also the principles of organization, psychology, and cooperation 
upon which systematic migration within the British Empire must be uncle]’- 
taken. On the practical side, the author has included a survey of the offers 
of overseas dominions of land for settlement, and suggestions for advance and 
headquarters organization for the project, State representatives, district inspec- 
tors, group leaders, and others. He reviews much of the Tennyson Committee’s 
Report m chapters on women and religion and shipping and finance. 

liist of references on. women in agriculture, C. R. Gkeen {Bpee. Libraries, IQ 
{1919), No. 5, pp. 138-145). — ^This bibliography was prepared by the library of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, the references being classified under 
the following headings: General, beekeeping, dairying, education, forestry, 
horticulture, mechanics, poultry, bibliography, fiction, history, and organization. 

[The new laborers’ code regulating labor in Germany] (A 65 . in Mo. Rev., 
V. 8. Labor 8fatis., 9 {1919), No. i, pp. 235-237; Internal Inst. Agr. [Rome], 
Intemai. Rev. Agr. Boon., 10 {1919), No. If, pp. 237, 238; Jour. JBd. Agr. {Lon- 
don}, 26 (1919), No. 4 , pp. 453, 454). — ^In these publications appear abstracts of 
the provisions of an ordinance agreed upon by the largest agricultural em- 
ployment and workers’ organization in Germany, and made legal by a decree is- 
sued by the people’s commissioners and the minister of labor. 

One-third-share farm rent, A. Beckerich {Ann. 8ei, Agron., 4 . ^ 6 ^*# S (1919), 
No. 4-6, pp. 97-106). — Information taken from early French lease contracts 
based on this system is cited, and tables showing* the marked fluctuations in 
harvests and prices of grains, etc., through a period of years are given to illus- 
trate the equal fairness of share-rent systems in times of good harvests and 
bad. 

Farm management, J. H. Aenoed (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1919, pp. 

19 ). — This is a general discussion of the principles of selection 
of the farm, management of soil and crops, problems of time, seasons, power, 
and marketing in their relation to crops, advantages of and profits from live 
stock, farm organization and business methods, factors in efficiency, and farm 
administration. 

How to cultivate an agricultural holding, R. Yiugneb (Comment SJxptoiier, 
nn Bom-ame Agricole. Fans: J.-B. Baillidre d Eons, 1917, 2. ed., rev. and ent, 
pp. 640, figs. 4)- — ^This volume of the Encyclopedia of Agriculture, published 
under the direction of G. Wery, is a collection of brief treatises based upon 
the principles of the science and practice of agriculture promulgated in France 
by the National Institute of Agronomy. The subjects included are soil man- 
agement, the production of edible and industrial plants, live stock, certain agri- 
cultural industries including distilling and wine pressing, sugar refining, and 
butter and cheese making, laws dealing with holding and cultivation of rural 
property, and other economic and social phases of agiuculture. 

Cooperation for farmers, E. Smith-Goebon {London: William^s d Nor gate, 
"1918, pp. XIV -1-247 ). — ^The development of cooperation for consumers and agri* 
culturists on the Continent and in Ireland is discussed historically. Diffi- 
culties of the system when applied to agriculture, types of consumers’ coopera- 
tion, producers’ societies, and' credit societies are discussed, and ,the progress 
of 'the cooperative movement in Denmark, Ireland, and the United States, the 
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attitude of the various governments toward it, and the future of the movement 
■are described in detail. 

Cooperation in the new world, L. Smith-Goedon {Better Business, Jf (1919), 
Nos, 2, pp, 81-97; ^9-255 ), — ^The first of these articles gives an account of 
the peoples^ banks of Quebec, credit unions of Massachusetts, the remedial loan 
associations under management of the Bussell Sage Foundation, the Jemsh 
credit societies, and credit unions of North Carolina. The second is a sum- 
mary of the series of articles reporting the author’s visits to farmers’ co- 
operative societies in America (E, S. B., 40, p. 591), His final comment is that 
American cooperation has been largely built up upon the agidcultiiral supply 
business and the marketing of produce, in which latter sphere there is an ad- 
vance over anything in other countries and that the chief criticism of the move- 
ment as a whole in the United States is its weakness in regard to federation. 
He points out also that a vide field exists for international cooperative action. 

The cooperative marketing of live stock {Agr. Canada, 6 {1919), No. 7, 
pp. SS5~648, figs. Jf ). — ^Brief reports of the work in Nova Scotia, Quebec, On- 
tario, Saskatchewan, and Western Canada are given to show the progress of 
this form of farmers’ cooperation. 

The cooperative societies for bringing land under cultivation, M, L. Taedy 
{Compt. Rend, Acad, Agr. France, 15 {1919), No. 2, pp. 79-92; ahs. in Internat. 
Inst. Agr. IRomel, Internat. Rev. Agr. Econ., 10 (1919), No. 1-2, pp. BO-85; 
Boot. Jour. Agr., 2 {1919), No. 3, pp. Ii.22, 423 ). — ^This reports the author’s inquiry 
into the work of cooperative cultivating societies in various .districts of 
France in increasing agricultural production and bringing about certain social 
and economic reconstruction. 

Municipal markets in cities having a population of over 30,000, 1918 
{Washington: Bureau of the Census, 1919, pp. 56 ). — ^Data are presented in gen- 
eral tables and in the text relating to them showing organization, classes of 
employees, areas and buildings, rentals and methods of operation of markets, 
and regulations and various laws concerning public markets, together vdth the 
revenues, costs, and valuations of this enterprise at the close of the year 1918. 

GreograpMcal phases of farm prices: Oats, L. B. Zapoleon (17. B. Dept. Agr. 
Bui. 755 {1919), pp. 28, pis. 2, fig. 1 ). — ^This study of farm prices of oats is 
similar in plan to one relating to corn, previously noted (B. S. B., 39, p. 895). 
Price maps showing sectional differences in farmers’ prices of oats, based on 
averages by counties for the five years, 1919-1914, and the relative importance 
of different parts of the United States in the production of oats according to 
the census of 1909 are given ; also statistics for the disposition of the crops, 
farm consumption, commercial movement, influence on price of ti'ade routes 
and commercial centers, a retrospective view of farm prices of oats, 1871-1915, 
local price factors, trends of yields, values to the acre, geographical differences 
in prices, cost of production, and miscellaneous data. 

The sugar question and the resupplying of France during the period 
1914r-19X7, H. Bemy {La Question des Bucres et le RavUaillement de la 
France pendant la Pdriode 1914 d 1917, Paris: Lihr. Boc. Rec. Birey, 1917, pp. 
172 ). — ^TMs is a study of production and prices of beet and cane sugar. It re- 
views the movement of sugar upon the world market and the production and 
consumption of this commodity in France between 1841 and the years immedi- 
ately preceding the outbreak of the war. A detailed account is given of State 
intervention and the various means adopted to secure a supply in France and 
the foreign countries. In this connection information relating to conditions in 
Germany is taken from an Abstract of German Economic Legislation During 
the Present War by T, Beinach. 
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[Agriculture in Alaska] (In Alaska, Oiir Frontier Wonderland, 1919. 
Seattle, Wash,: Alaska Bur., Seattle Chamber Com. and Com. Club, 1919, 7 
ed., rev., pp. 73-90, figs. 12). — ^Tiiis section of tMs pampiilet describes the grain 
crops and grasses, vegetables, wild and cultivated fruits, wild flowers, forests, 
and live stock in Alaska and offers information and suggestions to home- 
steaders. 

Statistical report of the California State Board of Agriculture for the year 
1918 (Statis. Rpt. Gal. Bd. Agr., 1918, pp. A'X/I -4-^77, pU. IJf ). — Detailed statis- 
tics relating to population, public lands, fruits, farm cx'Ops, live stock, irrigation 
projects, and the value of crops and lands are continued for 1918. 

Agricultural statistics of Canada {Canada Gemus Indus., 1917, pt. 1, pp.. 
XIV-^Jf7+XIII, figs. 4). — ^In these tables are assembled the actual agricultural 
statistics collected in four agricultural Provinces, and the annual estimate for 
the Dominion as a whole, relating to field crops, prices of agricultural products, 
wages of farm help, farm live stock, and agricultural exports and imports, to- 
gether with comparative figures for previous years and data selected from agri- 
cultural statistics of other countries. 

[Field crop and live stock report of Canada for 1917], J. H, Geisdale (Can- 
ada Expt. Farms Bpt. 1918, pp. 5-7). — ^Data previously noted (E. S. B., 40, p. 
792) are continued. According to this report the total value of Canada’s field 
crops for the year was $1,144,636,456, an increase of more than a quarter of a 
million dollars over tlie figures for 1916. 

Summary- of the present condition of agriculture in Chile, F. B. Httneeds 
{Reseiia Sumaria del Estado Actual de la Agriciiltura en Chile. Santiago de 
Chile: Min. Indus, y Obras Fub., Dir. Gen. S67'v. Agr., 1919, pp. 48, pi. 1). — The 
character of the country is described by regions, and information relating to 
areas sown to different crops, fertilizer resources, extent of irrigation, use of 
agricultural machinery, notes on the cultivation and yield of each of the princi- 
pal crops, the number and classes of live stock, etc., are given. 

[Agricultural statistics of Chile] (Statis. Abs. Chile, 1918, pp. 76-91 ). — 
Data previously noted (E. S. B., 38, p. 495) are continued for the year 1917. 

[Agricultural statistics of Colombia] (An Estadis. IColombia}, 1915, pp. 
Ml-176). — ^These pages show the acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops for the year 1915 by departments with summaries, also the number and 
classes of animals. 

General abstracts showing the acreage under crops and the numbers and 
descriptions of live stock in each county and province, 1916-1918 (Dept. 
Agr, mid Tech. Instr. Ireland, Agr. Statis, 1918, pp. S7) . — Information previously 
noted (B. S. B., 34, p. 291) is continued for 1916, 1917, and 1918. 

Acreage and live stock returns of Scotland, with a summary for the 
United Kingdom (Agr, Statis. Scotland, 6 (1917), pt. 1, pp. 53).— This annual 
report continues information previously noted (E. S. B., 40, p. 194). 

[Agriculture in ITorway] (Statis. Aarbok Konger. Worge, 38 (1918), pp. 25- 
37 )^ — ^These pages continue data under the same plan as previously (E, S. B., 
39,, p. 896). ' 

[Agriculture and live stock in Sweden] (Svertges Off. Statis., Jordbr, och 
SoskapsskMs&l, 1915, pp. 'VIII+157). — ^This annual report continues informa- 
tion previously noted 'for 1914 (B S.,B., 37, p. 191).' 

Finland's farms and farm life, T. Haynes (U, S. Dept. Com., Coni. Upts., Ko. 
167 (1919), pp. 378-383). — ^The author reviews briefly some primitive aspects of 
,farm'"Efe;in Finland* matters of land holding, private initiative and Govern- 
:ment, &ld*,,and' the establishment of agricultural schools, etc., and gives some 
'^'Statistic®, for the crops of re'Cent years, and the development of the butter- 
'making industry. 
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Area, classification of area, area under crops, live stock, land revenue as- 
sessment, and transfers of land in Britisli India [and in certain native 
States], G. F. Shibeas {Agr, Btatis. Mia, 3S {1916-17), J, pp. XVI-^S21, pis, 
6; II, pp, IX+116, pi. 1). — The first volume of this report continues statistics 
previously noted (E» S. R., 39, p«896), with some additional maps and charts 
relating to cropped areas, rainfall, etc. The second volume continues other 
statistical information (E. S. R., 40, p. 798). 

AGEICIILTUEAL EDIJCATIOF. 

Proceedings of the thirty-second annual convention of the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, 1919, edited by 
J. L. HiLiLS (Proc. Assoc, Amer, Agr, Cols, and Eospt. Bias., $2 {1919), pp. 212). — 
These proceedings have been previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 701). 

First and second annual reports of the Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, 1917—1919, I. CoLODNY {Bui. State Bd. Control Vocat. Ed. [Am.], No. 4, 
(1919), pp. 19). — ^According to this report three high schools and one normal 
school qualified and participated in Smith-Hughes funds for instruction in 
agriculture in 1917-18. Of the 30 high schools in the State, only 5 made any 
effort to teach agriculture. The total number of pupils attending Smith-Hughes 
classes in agriculture was 112, or only about 20 per cent of the hoys attending 
high schools in strictly agricultural communities. 

Approval was given to 5 day schools in home economics. The number of 
students enrolled in Smith-Hughes classes in home economics was 215 ont 
of a total enrollment of 2,096 in schools approved for home economics. 

The University of Arizona enrolled teacher-training classes in the home 
economics department in 1917-18 and 1918-19, but no students in agriculture. 

In 1918-19 seven schools qualified in agricultural instruction under the 
Smith-Hughes Act, with an enrollment of 129. Two conferences of agricultural 
teachers were held, at which home-project work and the distinctive features of 
vocational agriculture were discussed. Five high schools with an enrollment 
of 128 pupils were subsidized for home-economics instruction. An opportunity 
school was organized April 5, 1919, by the Department of Vocational Education, 
in conjunction with the city schools of Phoenix. The most satisfactory work 
in home economics was done in the evening schools. 

Regulations and suggestions concerning county agricultural higli schools 
of Mississippi {State Bd. Ed. Miss. Bui. 12 {1919), pp. 54). — This publication 
contains an outline of the course of study of the Mississippi county agricultural 
high schools, and of the regulations which become effective in the 1919-20 
school session; a list of adopted textbooks; questions and answers relating 
to the establishment and administration of these schools ; agricultural high 
school laws in Mississippi ; and suggestions concerning the course of study in 
home economies to meet the need of a more uniform and better standard of 
work in the schools. 

It is suggested that three units of home economics, given in either a 3 or 4 
year course, be the minimum for graduation. The minimum time required 
for the ordinary high school unit, viz, five 40-mxnute recitations a week for 82 
weeks, is acceptable, but it is urged that five 45-minnte recitations for 86 
weeks be adopted. The consensus of opinion seems to be that the strongest 
arguments are in favor of putting home economics instruction in the first, 
second, and fourth year of the agricultural high school course. An outline Is. 
given of the suggested course. 

Agricultural education, H. W. S|otts {Richmond, N.^S. Wales: S'S%0Mslmrg[ 
Agr. Col, 119181, pp. 8), — ^The author describes the facilities for agricultural 
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instruct ioii at tlie Hawkesbiiry Agricultural College, Riciimoiid, New Soiitli 
Wales. He states tliat tiie total number of students who liave passed tlirough 
tlie college since its inception^ and who bave pursued a course of training' in 
farming p*.nd live stock, is 2,03T. At least 78 per cent of these are putting tlieir 
training into practice, on the land or occupying responsible positions associated 
with rural pursuits. A total of 621 rural teachers have taken the summer 
course in nature study, elementary agriculture, school gardening, etc., and 2,180 
pupils and 180 teachers have attended the rural camp schools, held under the 
direction of the department of public instruction with the object, especially, 
of interesting children in country occupations. In the 12 years since its estab- 
llslmient in 1905, the fanners’ winter school has been attended by a total of 

I, 055 practical farmers. 

Itinerant instruction, B. Oaeqijeja {Bol. See, Estado Agr. IPorUigalJ, 1 
{1918), Xo. 2-4, PP‘ 95-101), — ^A brief account is given of the development of 
movable schools of agriculture in Portugal since the organization of the first 
school of this kind in 1901. 

The present status of itinerant instruction in Algarve, M. Pais da Cunha 
Fobtes {Bol. Sec, Estado Agr. IPortugaU, 1 {1918), Xo. 1, pp. 5-Bl ). — ^This is 
an account of the present status and some results of the work of the movable 
schools of agiucultiire in the province of Algarve, Portugal, with brief notes on 
such schools in other countries. 

Movable schools of agriculture organized by the Journal of Commerce of 
Porto (Bol. Sec. Estado Agr. [PortugaU, 1 {1918), No. 2-4, pp. The 

aims, organization, and course of instruction by months, of movable schools 
of agriculture in Portugal are outlined. 

Training of discharged soldiers and sailors {Scot. Jour. Agr., 1 (1918), Xo. 
8, pp, 846-849)^ — ^Brief outlines are given of various schemes, prepared and put 
into opex‘ation by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland in conjunction with the 
Ministry of Pensions, for the training of discharged soldiers and sailors in 
forestry, gardening, and agriculture. 

Training in farm and garden work in reformatory and industrial schools, 

J, O. Peet (Londom: Bd. Ed. [Qt. Brit.}, 1919, pp. 16). — ^TMs report gives some 
account of the systems of land management and the methods of training boys 
in agriculture and horticulture practiced at the 12 reformatory and industrial 
farm schools in Great Britain visited by the Chief Inspector of Beformatory 
and Industrial Schools of the Board of Education, and presents some general 
conclusions with regard to the needs and development of the work of the schools. 
Attention is called especially to the importance of regarding institutions pos- 
sessing farms as places of training for future land workers, rather than as 
places of detention to be made as far as possible self-supporting; the need of 
more and better qualified instructors and of improved equipment, closer co- 
ordination betpv’een the school work and the practical work and the develop- 
ment of theoretical instruction concurrently with the instruction in the field 
or the garden, the preparation of properly graded schemes of training in agri- 
culture and horticulture, differentiation in the training of the future market 
gardener and of the farm workers, provision of more advanced courses for 
reformatory schools than for industrial schools^ and possibly courses of an en- 
tirely different type ; the desirability of providing classes in gardening for all 
boys In the institution, and of introducing skilled instruction in bee and poul- 
try keeping and more varied courses in handwork ; and a considerable modifica- 
tion or the total abandonment of the practice of hiring out boys to farmers in 
the vicinity for day work.^ 

vAgriculttire at the 'primary school, L. j^ouGiEB, C. Peeeet, and A. Miaille 
_^\ii/A§nenItnr€ d f Ernie Primaire. Paris: J. B. BailUere d Sons, 1914, 3. cd., 
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pp. 252t figs. 236) . — Tills book includes outlines of 27 lessons in plant production, 
5 lessons in animal production, and 1 each in rural economy and the friends 
and enemies of the farmer. Each lesson is followed by review questions, prob- 
lems, and references to the literature. 

How to teach agriculture in the primary school, 0. Pekeet {Comment 
seigner V Agriculture a VEcole Primaire. Paris: J, B. BailUere d Sons, 1910, 
pp, 96, figs. 33). — The author states the object and method to be employed in 
agricultural instruction in the primary ^chool, including suggestions for the 
establishment of a school museum, class- experiments, and different ways of 
demonstrating plant growth, viz, in pots, in water, in the school garden, in the 
school yard, in demonstration plats, in experiment fields, and in different kinds 
of soils. 

The Allerey Handbook {Beaune, France: Amer. E. P. TJniv., 1919, pp. [jy]-j- 
263). — ^This book outlines 14 courses in agriculture prepared by the instructors 
of the American E. P. University Farm School at Allerey, Saone-et-Loire, 
France (E. S. R., 41, p. 106), and given in the school. The subjects dealt with 
are buildings and equipment; field crops, manure and fertilizers, and soils; 
dairying, types and breeds, feeding and management ; poultry ; fruit growing ; 
vegetable gardening; agricultural geography, rural sociology, marketing and 
cooperation, and farm management. 

Horticulture, K. C. Davis (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co,, 1919, pp. T/J-f' 
J^16, pi. 1, figs, 2S7). — This textbook for high and normal schools deals with 
plant propagation and breeding, gardening, orcharding, small fruit growing, 
forestry, beautifying home grounds, and the soils and enemies involved. To 
aid in making the teaching as concrete as possible, numerous suggestions for 
questionnaires, surveys, local investigations, practicums, field and laboratory 
exercises, field trips, home projects, etc., are included at the close of the chap- 
ters, together with review questions and references to literature. An appendix 
contains a brief list of horticultural works for school libraries, and useful daia 
with reference to suitable distances and varieties for planting, losses in crop 
removals, sources of plant food, etc. 

Mainly the pedagogy of seeds with some seeds of pedagogy, W. G. Vinax. 
{Nature-Study Rev,, 15 (1919), No. 6, pp. 213-232, figs, 2), — Suggestions are 
offered for making educational measurements with seeds, and on methods of 
teaching seed germination and dispersal, mounting seeds for class' use, and 
studying seed folk lore, omens, and charms. 

Outlines of course of instruction in agricultural nature study for the rural 
schools of California, O. J. Keen {California Sta. lPul),J, 1919, pp, 55, figs, 
60), — ^The material outlined in this publication is grouped under four general 
topics, viz, human needs, interests, and activities ; plant and animal life, respec- 
tivels^ throughout the year; and natural phenomena and the inorganic world 
and soil studies. The matter represents part 3 of the syllabi worked out by the 
author in his course of instruction on the elements of agricultural nature study 
and school and home gardening, given in the University of California. Parts 
1 and 2 have been previously noted (E. S. R., 41, p. 95). 

Some considerations in teaching a bird course, J. M. Shaves {Nature-Study 
Rev., 15 {1919), No. 2, pp. 53-57). — The author outlines a scheme for field work 
with birds, and offers suggestions for laboratory work. 

Our southern birds, E. B. Miies {Chicago: National Book Co., 1919, pp. 17i, 
pi. 1, figs. 89). — ^This is a nature study book on southern birds for the non- 
scientific student. 

Productive poultry husbandry, H. R. Lewis {Philadelphia and LmSont. JT. 
B. Lippincott Co., 1919, 3. ed., rev. and enl,, pp. XXII -^-574, pi. 1, 

Ohapters on business management, and judging and culling fowls for prc^ 
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cluction have been added to this new edition of this text, which has been pi'e- 
vionsly noted (E. S. R., 31, p. 270). 

Civic biology, C. F. Hodge and J. Dawson {Boston and London: Ginn 4 Go., 
1918, pp. X-^S81, pis. 4, 1S8). — ^This text is devoted to a solution of local 

and national problems by civic cooperation in the conservation of natural re- 
sources and the extermination of animal and insect pests and disease germs. 
Instructions are given, by means of type problems, for the study of insects, 
birds, trees, plants, rodents, fungi, bacteria, fish, etc., for cultivating habits 
of observation, insight into the workings of living nature, civic ways of 
thinking, and civic methods of studjfTng and attacking such problems. Chap- 
ters are included on equipment, apparatus, and the library ; the practical 
laws of life ; how to use national organizations for biological instruction and 
research ; and progress in biological discovery. 

MISCELLAI^EOITS. 

Annual Report of Florida Station, 1918 {Florida Sta. Bpt 1918, pp. 9S-4‘VI, 
figs. 16). — ^This contains the organization list, a financial statement for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1918, a list of the publications of the year, a general re- 
view of the work of the station during the year, and departmental reports, the 
experimental features of which are for the most part abstracted elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Report of the Canada Experiment Farms, 1918 {Canada Expt. Farms Bpt. 
1918, pp. I4S ). — This contains the reports of the director, the Dominion special- 
ists, and the superintendents of the various substations. In addition to experi- 
mental work abstracted elsewhere in this issue, meteorological data and minor 
feeding trials with steers, dairy cattle, horses, sheep, pigs, and poultry are in- 
Hiided. 

Quarterly bulletin of the Michigan Experiment Station {Michigan Sta. 
Quart. But, 2 {1919), No. 1, pp. S6, figs. 19 ). — ^In addition to articles abstracted 
elsewhere in this issue, this number contains the following: The College 
Guernsey Herd, and Suggestions for Feeding Cows on Seven Day Tests, both by 
J, E. Burnett ; Selecting Gilts, by G. A, Brown ; Self-feeders Reduce Pork Pro- 
duction Costs, by W. E. J. Edwards; Some Remarks Abont the Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Infectious Abortion, by H. J. Stafseth; Some Canning Practices 
From the Bacteriologists Standpoint, and Start Your Vinegar Right, both by 
Z, Northrop ; Legume Innoculation, by R. M. Snyder; Botanical Notes, and 
Bordeaux Mixture, both by G. H. Coons; Fertilizers for Fall Delivery 1919, by 
A. J. Patten; Coccldiosis, by W. L. Chandler; The Clover Seed Situation, and 
Increasing Returns Per Acre From Wheat and Rye, both by J. F. Cox; Plow 
May Soldier Farmers Determine Between Soils Fit for Agriculture and Those 
Suitable for Forestry, by F. H. Sanford ; Orchard Cover Crops, by I. T, Pick- 
ford; Preparing Fruits for Market, by J. Carmody; Loss of Moisture During 
Tncubation, by 0. H. Burgess; Fall Plowing, by C. H. Spiirway; Tuberculosis 
in Chickens, and Hard Milking Cows, both by E, T. Hallman; and Rodent 
Control — ^Tlie Field Mouse, by A. C, Conger. 

Monthly Bulletin of the Ohio Experiment Station {Mo. Bui. Ohio Bta., 4 
{1919), Nos. 6, pp. 169-199, figs. 19; 7, pp. 201-281, figs. 18). — These numbers 
contain, in addition to several articles abstracted elsewhere in this issue and 
miscellaneous notes, the following: 

No. 6. — Brief notes on Tomato Diseases, by W. Van Pelt, and Lessons from 
^ the Southeastern Test Farm, by 0. W. Montgomery. 

No. 7.— -Information on the Ohio Experiment Station Dairy Herd, including 
" 'herd records. 
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Alabama Canebrake Station. — TJie station lias leased for five years a tract 
of 240 acres of adjoining land, which it is planned to put into alfalfa as soon 
as possible. More work with hogs and dairy cattle is also contemplated. 

Illinois University and Station. — Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, professor of agron- 
omy, chief agronomist and chemist, and vice director of the station, died at 
Gibraltar, October 6. He was returning to his country from a year’s study 
of means of restoring the exhausted soils of Greece, where his work and recom- 
mendations are said to have made a profound impression. He had completed 
his report, and had been decorated by the King in grateful recognition of his 
services. 

Dr, Hopkins was horn in Minnesota July 22, 1866, and graduated from 
the South Dakota College in 1890. He received the M. S. and Ph. D. de- 
grees from Cornell University in 1894 and 1898, respectively, and had also 
studied at Goettingen University. After short periods of service as assistant 
chemist in South Dakota and New York, he went to the Illinois Station in 1894 
as chemist. He was made professor of agronomy in 1900 and vice director of 
the station in 1903. 

Dr. Hopkins’ death marks the passing of an outstanding constructive force 
in the application of science to the betterment of agricultural practice. He 
translated the results of scientific investigation into terms of agricultural 
practice, and taught that permanent agriculture is the foundation of national 
welfare with convincing power and profound and far-reaching effect. He 
rendered an invaluable service in awakening the farmers of the Middle West 
and elsewhere to the danger of continued overdraft on soil fertility. He looked 
upon the soil as a legacy which, after supplying our present needs, should be 
transmitted unimpaired, if not enhanced, in fertility and productiveness. To 
this end he taught that the farmer should take frequent Inventory of the soli 
constituents and see to it that no one of these runs short of the amount re- 
quired for ntaximum crops. He maintained that every farmer should be able 
to answer affirmatively the question — ^Am I returning to the soil as much phos- 
phorus or potassium as my crops remove, and am I abstracting from the at- 
mosphere by my rotations enough nitrogen to restore the draft upon the land? 

The essential features of the system which he advocated for permanently 
restoring and maintaining the fertility of ordinary Illinois soils were the full 
use of the manure produced on the farnf, the return of crop residues to the 
land, the growing of leguminous crops in tlie rotation with sufficient frequency 
to maintain the nitrogen supply of the soil, and the application of ground 
limestone and raw rock phosphate. The direct application of potash was not 
recommended except in special cases because in his judgment most Illinois 
soils contain sufficient potash to supply maximum crops for many years. 

Dr. Hopkins was a fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and the recipient of other honors. He was the author of many 
bulletins and articles, as well as several books, the most important of which 
Is Soil Fertility and Permanent Agriculture, published in 1910. 

Minnesota University and Station. — The total enrollment in the university 
is over T,000, with about 650 in the college of agriculture, forestry, and home 
economics. The school of agriculture has registered fully 700, as compared 
with 250 a year ago, 

m 
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Plans iiave been approved for a superintendent’s cottage and small live 
stock barn at tbe Waseca substation. A tract of 8 acres at the fruit station at 
Zumbra Heights has been purchased, and negotiations are under way for a 
larger tract. 

G. P. Bull, professor of agronomy and seed specialist, resigned October 1 to 
engage in the seed business. J. O. Oort, associate professor of dairy iius- 
handry, has resigned to become manager of a large dairy farm in Wisconsin,, 
and has been succeeded by Allan B. Rayburn as assistant professor of dairy 
husbandry. Other resignations include A. G. Tolaas as extension specialist in 
plant pathology to become chief inspector for the newly organized State board 
of inspection and certification of seed potatoes; Elizabeth Yermilye as assist- 
ant professor of home management; B. O. Westley as assistant professor of 
agronomy at Grookston ; and E. S. Proebsting and J. W. Buslmell as instruc- 
tors in horticulture. 

W. H. Alderman, professor of horticulture and horticulturist of the West 
Virginia University and Station, has been appointed chief of the division of 
horticulture beginning September 1. Among other appointments may be noted 
those of George A. Pond as assistant professor of agronomy and farm manage- 
ment; Theodore E. Odland as instructor in agronomy; T. S. Hanson as as- 
sistant in forestiy; J. E. Chapman as assistant in soils; Harold Macey as 
assistant in dairy bacteriology; Harold Borst as assistant seed analyst; J. H. 
Beaumont as assistant in horticulture ; E. O. Hanson as assistant in dairy hus- 
bandry ; Robert R. Smith as agronomist at Crookston ; Frank Prolik as exten- 
sion specialist in plant pathology ; Alberta Gustafson as assistant State leader 
of boys and girls club work ; Julia O. Newton as assistant State leader of home 
economics extension work; Norris K. Carnes as instructor in animal hus- 
bandry; Grover G. Matthews as assistant professor of beekeeping; Clyde R. 
Chambers as research assistant in agricultural economics; Edward C. Torrey 
as extension specialist in publicity work; and Adele Koch as extension 
specialist in home economics. 

Pennsylvania Institute of Animal Nutrition. — Charles D. Jeffries and 
W. J. Sweeney, 1919 graduates of the Pennsylvania and Massachusetts Col- 
leges, respectively, have been appointed assistants in animal nutrition begin- 
ning September 1. 

Canadian Agricultural Appointments. — Dr. Simon Prasie Tolmie, member 
of Parliament for Victoria, B. C., has been appointed Canadian Minister of 
Agriculture. He is a graduate of the Ontario Veterinary Ct ^ ^ and was for 
many years a Federal and Provincial veterinary inspector, as well as a live 
stock raiser and president of several live stock organizations. 

Dr. J. H. Grlsdale, director of the Canadian Experinfental Farms and acting 
deputy minister of agriculture, has been appointed deputy minister of agri- 
culture. E. S. Archibald, Dominion animal husbandman, has been appointed 
director of experimental farms. 

P. M. Clement has been appointed dean of the faculty of agriculture at the 
University of British Columbia, vice L. S. Kliock, who has been appointed 
president of' the university. 

Agricultural Bequest to Wilmington, Vt.— By the will of the late Clinton 
C. Haynes, his entire estate, estimated at $20,000 or more, has been left to the 
people of Wilmington, Vt, in trust for the benefit of agriculture in said town.” 
The will provides for the investment of the fxind, the income to be used as the 
trustee deems most advantageous to the agricultural interests of the people of 
the town, but being annually applied for the expense of lectures, experiments, 
premiums., and other purposes incident to the object for wMeh the fund was 
created. 
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Tlie question of the name, the composition, the organization and 
authority of the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations has been a fruitful one for discussion from 
time to time. At intervals considerable attention has been given to 
these matters. Changes have been made in the constitution as the 
need for them became evident, and as new features of the college 
work came into prominence they have been brought within the pur- 
view of this organization. Meanwhile the association has gone on 
for thirty-three years steadily growing in strength, influence, and 
usefulness, and been a large factor in the unfolding and development 
of the program of the land-grant colleges. Its meetings have been a 
great clearing house for ideas and plans relating to the whole field 
and function, means and ends, of this great group of institutions. 

The association has been in many ways a unique organization. Ad- 
ministrative officers and their subordinates, heads of the different 
branches and experts, have counseled together freely, been stimu- 
lated and restrained, given broader vision tempered by sound judg- 
ment and expediency. Every deserving cause or proposal has been 
assured a hearing. It has been a singularly free and democratic 
organization, representative of the spirit of these public institutions 
and the novel character of their undertaking. There can hardly be 
doubt that these things have helped to make the institutions what 
they have been-— steadily progressive without radicalism. The asso- 
ciation has formed a vital part of the National system in this period 
of evolution and development. 

The Chicago convention marked a change in this body which 
affects the name, the representation, and the internal organization, 
and places matters of policy and legislation more definitely in the 
hands of the college executives. Under the new or largely revised 
constitution which was adopted, the ^ Association ^ of Land-Grant 
Colleges becomes a body composed exclusively of these institutions 
represented by their presidents. The only exception is the experi-' 
ment stations receiving' the benefits of the, Hatch Act but existing 
separate from the colleges. These heads ^ of the institutions con- 
,stitiite the ^Sxccutive body,” which is charged with all legislative^, 
/matifers, relating^ to the association. There is provision fo?'v'a,'Seri^,,' 

.eol’ 
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of sections open to delegates from the respective brandies or main 
divisions of the colleges, but the latter are without membership in 
the association proper and their . representatives will have voice 
only ill their sections. 

As pointed out in the meeting last year, the change is a reorganiz- 
ing one rather than one involving any revolutionary principle, 
since in theory at least no action affecting the policy of the associa- 
tion has been binding in the past without ratification by the section 
on college work and administration, composed of the presidents of 
colleges and universities or accredited representatives. The work- 
ing out of the “ unitary character ” of the organization is the chief 
change involved, and, as was explained last year, it is designed to 
relieve the complexity of the body and definitely centralize au- 
thority in the hands of those primarily responsible. Whether or 
not the end then emphasized has been accomplished, of enabling the 
executives to know what the sections are thinking about, “to hear 
what their subordinates are saying, to understand their difficulties,’’ 
will remain to be determined. 

Under the new constitution three main departmental sections are 
recognized, namely, agriculture, home economics, and engineering; 
but by common consent subsections for experiment station and agii- 
cultural extension work were provided under the section of agri- 
culture, and officers for them were appointed. There will still be 
opportunity, therefore, for discussion of matters of special interest 
to these branches, which have been so profitable in the past and are 
still felt to be needed ; and the standing committees of the associa- 
tion from which annual reports have been expected are all retained. 
The executive committee is to include two members selected at large, 
and for the coming year these positions are filled by the deans of 
two of the leading agricultural colleges who are likewise dmectors of 
the stations. 

While details under the new organization remain to be worked out, 
the body remains essentially what it has been in the past, an organi- 
zation in which the various branches of the land-grant colleges find 
representation; and in the actual workings of the association the 
changes may not be especially noticeable in most respects. 

The new officers elected for the coming year include Chancellor 
Ssymtifel Avery, of Nebraska, as president, Dr. E. J. Aley, of Maine, 
as pr^ident, Dean J. L. Hills, of Vermont, as secretary-treas- 
miBt, and two new members on the executive committee, namely Dr. 
W. Stone, of Indiana, and Dean A. R. Mann, of New York. These 
latter wplace President W. 0. Thompson and Dr. W. H, Jordan 
Vho decSined rejection and announced their intention to retire 
fweeni iwitions during the coming year. Both of these 
have raaidered long ®md mimkuous service in the association 
mA m ito m&mtim comjmttee. They will be greatly missed from 
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future conventions, and their going will be a loss second only to that 
experienced by the institutions over which they preside. Expres- 
sions of deep regret and of grateful appreciation were embodied in 
resolutions passed by the association. 

The Chicago convention was one of the most interesting and suc- 
cessful ones held in many years. The attendance was large and was 
widely representative of the country as a whole and of the interests 
comprised in the association. The program was a broad one, includ- 
ing not only the reports of various officers and committees, but sev- 
eral notable addresses by special speakers and invited guests. 

Among the latter were the Secretary of Agriculture, who presented 
a broad survey of present agricultural conditions and tendencies, and 
some of the problems which call for studious attention; Col. F. J. 
Morrow, who spoke upon militaiy education as related to the land- 
grant colleges; Dr. James E. Angell, president of the National Ee- 
search Council, who discussed the present scope and organization of 
research in this country, means for stimulating and promoting it, 
and the purpose of the research council; and Mr. C. K. Titlow, of 
Baltimore, who described the Federal system of financing the farmer. 

The address of the president of the association, Dr. C. A. Lory, 
dealt with an institutional program for State development, in which 
was outlined the larger field of the land-grant colleges and the part 
they should play in State development, especially in reference to 
education. Dr, Lory argued for rural school improvement as a 
part of country life betterment, and held that a better agriculture 
can not be had without better country schools. The colleges should 
interest themselves in this endeavor and provide for cooperation and 
council with the local authorities. Stress was laid upon giving more 
attention to the human side of agriculture, including in the program 
rural economics and rural sociology, with both teaching and research. 

The training of teachers was held to be an important function of 
the colleges, in which the provisions of the Nelson Amendment are 
not being fully measured up to. Development of the engineering 
branch of the colleges similar to that which has taken place in agri- 
culture was advocated, getting away from the narrow professional 
view to that of State service, giving attention to the man in industry 
and, his needs as well as to the technical phases. In this connection 
the need of engineering experiment stations was again pointed out. 

In plaiini,iig for the systematic study and outlining of a State-wide 
program of development, an advisory council was recommended, and 
,a State development commission was suggested to ^ carry forward 
'OO&sistent plans. 

,v;,- President '/Kenyon L. Butterfield described the organization ;'and: 
s'cspafluot of the educational work carried on among the American 
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peditioiiarj Forces over-seasj the various fonns which the work took, 
the interest and success attending it, and some of its oiitgrowtlis. 
The association expressed by resolution its appreciation of the 
services in this work of President Butterfield and his associates. 

Ill an interesting and significant paper Dr. W. H. Jordan dis- 
cussed institutional ethics, setting forth the moral responsibilities of 
the institutions to the supporting jpublic, to one another, and to their 
staffs. Under the first head he pointed out that the obligation in 
respect to teaching is that the scientific and technical instruction be 
souiich This requires that teachers have abundant time for stud}?'. 
In popular teaching a constructive attitude is called for in order to 
avoid error. In station work the need of conservatism in publishing 
^ results was pointed out, together with the danger of selecting prob- 
lems having a popular slant. The obligations under the Hatch and 
Adams Acts will only be met, he said, by severe study of fundamental 
character. 

As between institutions, the drawing of men from one to another 
was declared to be both inconsiderate and unethical. The station 
work is subject to more serious damage from this cause than that of 
any other branch of the college. Such change often means disaster 
to the work and loss of funds. Conference and mutual agreement be- 
tween the institutions concerned was advocated, to determine the time 
when a change may reasonably and conveniently be made. Between 
institutions and members of their staffs it was held that there should 
be an understanding at the time of employment which will protect 
the work. This would guard against a teacher going elsewhere be- 
fore his work with classes is completed or an investigator abandon- 
ing his projects. 

The bibliographer’s re|)ort, presented by Dr. A. C. True, dealt with 
the effect of the war on the course of agricultural and scientific peri- 
odical literature in the more important European countries. It was 
shown that not only were many important serial publications inter- 
rupted or discontinued, or failed of their usual distribution, but that 
to considerable extent track was lost of what was actually published 
in that period. There is still lack of authoritative information con- 
cerning 'the present status of many of these serial publications, and 
'hence the impressions presented were of unusual interest. 

, 'As no provision was made under the new constitution for continu- 
.ing the 'office of bibliographer, this will be the final report of a seirics 
'which in the past quarter century has covered a quite wide fieldi"' 

’ Thfoughont, the' various meetings of the convention re^arch' may 
be said 'to have, been' the key note. It seemed to have assumed "un- 
usual importance inhhe' minds of speakers and of members generally. 
Interest in it was not confined to the^^ station section, btit was evident 
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in the program of the general sessions and in the college and exten- 
sion sections* Various speakers pointed to its present iieeds^ urged 
that it be generously fostered as the main basis of agricultural 
growth, and pleaded for the development of wider appreciation, and 
imclerstancling of it. 

The subject was introduced at the opening session of the conven- 
tion ill the address of the Secretary of Agriculture, who, in eiiipliasiz- 
iiig the value of the land-grant colleges to our democracy, pointed 
out that recent events have made it singularly clear that “ agricul- 
tural institutions must omit no step to add, through research and 
experiment, to the sum of our scientific knowledge.” He referred to 
the inadequacies of information on important topics, in some in- 
stances there being no results on which to base intelligent conclu- 
sions. Up to a few years ago investigation had seemed to rim ahead 
of facilities for conveying information, hut now “the danger is 
rather that our teaching may outrun the accumulated stock of knowl- 
edge and become sterile.” 

The Secretary made a strong argument for a well balanced pro- 
gram of both instruction and research throughout the Kation. “ To 
this end it must secure and retain the services of its most talented 
scientific and practical men; and this means something in terms of 
dollars and cents. It means that we must not only place the investi- 
gator on a higher financial plane but also give those who have talent 
funds and facilities in generous measure.” It is increasingly clear, 
he said, that in all positions of responsibility the State and, the Hation 
must be prepared to secure and retain men of the requisite training 
and experience, and to make the conditions sufficiently attractive. 
“ Our democracy is today threatened with inefficient service because 
of its failure to provide a reasonably decent compensation for men 
of capacity charged with lai’ge responsibilities, and our democratic 
arrangements may either break down or result in commonplace per- 
formance, if reasonable requirements are not met.” 

The ^rational obligation for scientific research as the reproductive 
process of science was emphasized in the paper of Dr. Angell, which 
pointed to the unprecedented illustrations of the value of research 
developed by the war. The National Eeseai^h Council aims at the 
permanent mobilization of the scientific agencies, an end which 
European countries have attempted to accomplish by subsidy., 

Surveying the principal research agencies of the Nation, atten- 
tion was called to the experiment stations as a class offering ex- 
ceptional opportunities for systematic inquiry, but handicapped at 
present by conditions and circumstances which limit their highest 
attainment. Eeference was made to the extent to which the stations 
are often burdened with routine and quite elementary work at the 
expense of; research, the lack of coordination between stations ,'aiid 
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within tlieir organizations, and the umisually favorable conditions 
for developing cooperation. 

From a review of conditions surrounding the various classes of 
research agencies, Dr. Angell declared that the hfation must be 
aroused to all that the situation implies ; salaries must be increased, 
the number of Trorkers must be increased, and there must be a larger 
appreciation of what research means to societiv 

Atteiition was franbl}-^ called to the present position and outlook 
of the experiment stations in the repoi’t of the coinniittee on station 
organization and policy, based on a special study of them. This 
showed that the stations have been largely neglected of late, have 
received practically no increase in funds since prior to the war, and 
have had to contend with the same adverae conditions as other 
branches in increased expense, loss of workers, shortage of supplies, 
and shifting of attention. Hence they are in a relatively weakened 
condition, out of harmony with their importance to other branches 
of the college work and to the community. While other lines, like 
agricultural extension, which are dependent upon continued investi- 
gation have grown enormously, the stations have practically stood 
still, and in not a few cases have lost ground through inability to 
meet changing costs and the larger competition for men of scientific 
training. 

This being the case, the agricultural system is clearly in danger 
of getting out of balance, if it has not already become so, and the 
need of larger administrative attention and increased financial pro- 
vision are clearly indicated. The gravity of the situation was shown 
in the measure and extent to which the station work has been re- 
tarded in scope, continuity, and ability to meet new needs. In very 
many instances it has been necessary to suspend or restrict operations 
on investigations under way, or to omit taking up new ones for which 
there is demand. At all but ten stations, most of which have liberal 
State support, numerous standing projects have had to be suspended 
or materially reduced in scope and it has become impossible to take 
up others of importance because of lack of funds or workers. In 
many cases lines of work are being sacrificed in order not to sacrifice 
quality. .Even .those stations which have not thus far felt' the' pinch 
so severely admit their inability to do their duty toward new 
problems. 

The' lO'Ss of men from the stations, many of them in responsible 
'positions," has been a great hindrance to progress. This is due in no' 
part to inability to pay adequate salaries, and is often compli- 
cated by -an: established salary scale for the entire institution^ or a 
'.particular .branch of. it. In the opinion of the large majority 'of direc- 
tors, the salary scale ^of investigators'', falls far short of adequately 
reflecting the special qualifications,' ability, • and 'long ' training'' wMch' 
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are required for success in that field. Several declare that the pres- 
ent salaries are no longer adequate for retaining men capable of 
carrying on high grade research, or attracting the best type of men 
to it Comparison shows that the entrance salary and the prospects 
of advance are more attractive in extension than in research, and 
that the maximum to which workers may ultimately look forward is 
practically the same in the two lines. 

The effect of these conditions is to discourage promising students 
from undergoing the special training to prepare themselves for re- 
search, and the testimony is that relatively few are looking to that 
field. The feeling is abroad that the inducements for a research 
career are relatively less attractive than five years ago, and are grow- 
ing less so from the standpoint of young students. Little apparently 
is being done by the colleges to counteract this condition, which indi- 
cates that severe as the situation has become, the chief cause of alarm 
lies in the future. The committee warned that “until institutions 
frankly acknowledge the high quality of research as placing it at 
the pimiacle of scientific effort in agriculture, and express this in the 
salary that may be attained irrespective of any general scale, it is 
quite evident that the supply of persons trained for station work as 
a career will not be sufficient to meet its requirements and allay con- 
stant apprehension for the future.” 

The committee made two suggestions bearing on this matter. /It 
advocated a larger provision of scholarships or research fellowships 
to make the approach more favorable for students desiring to pre- 
pare for, agricultural research. These would afford an incentive and 
an opportunity which are now often closed to such students of 
promise, and would thus aid in building up the supply of men of 
rigid training and broad vision such as the stations require. And to 
enlarge the outlook in that field and recognize its relative high stand- 
ing, it was suggested that the colleges establish a limited number of 
research professorships, ,to be open to investigators in the stations 
who have displayed marked ability and become entitled to special 
recognition. Such positions would stimulate interest in research , as 
a career, and prove an added inducement to those of eminence to re- 
main in that field rather than go over into administrative or com- 
merical positions. 

That the funds at present available for the experiment stations are 
wholly inadequate, and that these institutions have been left behind 
in the forward development of other branches of the agricultural 
work, was further emphasized in the discussion before the station 
section. 

Dean Curtiss expressed the belief that there has not been' a time 
'•within the past quarter of a century when our research work 'in 
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agriculture lias faced such, critical conditions as at present; and he 
made the point that other lines like instruction and extension will 
recover much more quickly than research. Eef erring to the fact that 
experiment station work has not received proper emphasis and sup- 
port in many States, and that it has been under serious handicap in 
other States, he said : I think we will need to place greater emphasis 
upon the experiment station and give it a more prominent place, a 
place of higher recognition, and make it more independent of the 
iiistmctioii work.^’ He advocated a force selected reason of dis- 
tinctive qualifications and training, and the devotion of time exclu- 
sively to investigation. He also held that the position of research 
men who have demonstrated their ability should correspond in rank 
with that of heads of departments, although not independent of the 
latter. 

Dean Watts characterized agiicultural research as ^Hhe weakest 
link in our agiuciiltural program ” from the standpoint of support for 
maintenance. He shoTved that for every dollar of Federal money 
devoted to agricultural experiments considerably over three dollars 
are available for extension, despite the fact that research is expen- 
sive. He indicated that unless adequate provision is made to meet the 
present shortage of funds for experimental purposes the satisfactory 
advancement of the entire agricultural program will be retarded. He 
urged that each State should provide a smn equal to the Federal 
allotment, and that efforts be made to secure increased Federal appro- 
priations. 

On the basis of a questionnaire circulated among the station direc- 
tors, Dean Burnett confirmed the view that the funds available are 
much below the requirements of the various States, except in a few 
cases having liberal local support. He showed that in many cases 
no new projects are now being established except as old ones are 
completed, and that even then the money thus released is often needed 
to meet the growing expenses of the station. Pointing to the fact 
that the attention of young men in agricultural colleges is hemg 
directed away from research toward other lines, he prophesied that 
the stations would have to be put on a broader and better basis, before 
the situation could be remedied- 

The section adopted a resolution earnestly recommending that the 
Association take cognizance of the paralysis thi'eatening the work 
,,of ,the. stations,” and seek a substantial increase in the Federal ap- 
propriation. , A similar , resolution was adopted by the extension 
section, which evidenced a realization of the situation^ and its vital 
relation to the, efficiency of all extension effort. These resolutions re- 
'ceived ,the indorsement, of Ah© executive committee, which recom- 
,iii6iide,d that the pre^nt needs of .the stations he,presented'to Congress 
with a view^ to securing & supplemental' apprqpfiatioiL ,, ,„ 
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The executive committee also endorsed the need of substantial 
salary increases, as pointed out in reports of the committees on col* 
lege and' experiment station organization and policy, a resolution of 
the college section, and several speakers. It appeared that a large 
number of the colleges had already felt the importance of such a 
' step and had provided for quite general advancement. 

Another matter which assumed considerable prominence in the 
Chicago meetings, was that of cooperation in research. Eeference 
has been made to Dr. Angell’s address, the central theme of which 
was the organization of research and its effective coordination. He 
combated the idea that the investigator should be given unqualified 
freedom and protected in working alone. A large part of the re- 
search product, he maintained, is not the result of special genius, and 
great opportunity lies in the field of ordinary ability. There are 
many scientific problems which no one scientist working alone is 
equipped to handle. The need was emphasized for cooperation which 
brings together scientists in neighboring fields; and cooperation in 
planning was deemed well worth while even if it went no further. 

The subject was one of the leading features in the program of the 
experiment station section, where a symposium was presented by 
three speakers with formal papers. Director C. E. Thorne read a 
paper on cooperation and correlation in relation to soil fertility in- 
vestigations, and Dr. H. C. Taylor discussed the reorganization of the 
Office of Farm Management and the extensive plans for conducting 
it'S studies in cooperation with the agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations. 

The symposium developed the fact that there was considerable 
difference of opinion on the value of cooperative effort in station 
work, the type of investigation to which it is best suited being held 
to be the large problems in which two or more States are particularly 
interested, regional questions' or those involving different climatic, or 
other factors, and broad basic problems in which a considerable' 
accumulation of data is important The desirability of standard- 
izing methods of experiment so that the results at different stations 
will be comparable was emphasized, and it was suggested that in the 
case of large questions the problem might be divided among a num- 
ber of workers or that the field might be divided among stations on 
'the basis of climatic or other limiting conditions. The advantage, 
of organized 'effort in stimulating interest in specific problems was 
pointed to ; and frequent conference among investigators was made 
a condition of successful cooperation or coordination. 

The importance of sufficient duplication to secure a high degree of 
certainty was urged by several speakers,' since it is. of first impor- 
.;"'tance that publicly ,suppoi*ted research, should be able to withstand 
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the most critical examination by scientific method and the most 
varied test in practical application. The nature of some of the 
criticisms and attacks by scientific men on one' another was thought 
to lead to great and growing skepticism in the mind of the gen- 
eral public of the soundness and impartiality of the findings of re- 
search.” The development of a real spirit of constructive cooper- 
ative attack, and a more friendly and tolerant attitude between in- 
vestigators, it was believed would do much to remedy public distrust 
of the objects and the methods of research workers. 

Cooperation was also referred to as a means of liusbandiiig the 
meagre resources of the stations, securing larger results and greater 
progress in certain lines for the public money spent, avoiding un- 
necessary duplication, and standardizing the conduct of experiments 
in similar lines so that they will be more directly comparable. 

An illustration of the opportunity for beneficial working together 
was furnished by Director Thorne in the subject of carriers and 
forms of phosphorus used as fertilizer. Analyzing the vaiuous fac- 
tors involved in a complete study of the subject he concluded that 
‘^^no one station can furnish a final answer to all these questions, for 
they must be studied under a wider range of soil and climatic con-, 
ditions than are found in any single State. Moreover, the scope of 
the investigation is so broad that few stations will feel able to 
undertake the entire inquiry; but by parceling out the work, assign- 
ing part to one State and part to another, and so articulating the 
whole that there will be a common ground on which all will meet, it 
will be possible at least to very materially enlarge the boundaries 
of our knowledge on this subject.” 

In outlining the plans for studies in farm management and farm 
economics, Dr. Taylor made the point that cooperation is quite nec- 
essarily involved, since in considerable extent it involves a crystal- 
lizing of the results of investigation in other branches, as well as 
securing data of wide scope and volume. Hence in his judgment 
the establisliment of right relations with' other workers in the field 
of agricultural research demands the right application of the prin- 
ciples of division of labor and cooperation. V:'-, 

' The broad question of a closer union and understanding between 
the work of ' the stations themselves and that of the Federal ' Depart- 
ment of, Agriculture was presented in the report of the committee 
oh', projects and correlation of research. The report suggested that 
„tlie,tiin'e' had come Tor formulating plans looldng to more definite 
, coordination."' 'It "'suggested , the .provision of ,an agricultural re- 
^areh' coupcil,’, 'to'' bO', composed of repr^entati ves ' from the stations 
and the Department, 'with headquarters in Washington.'' Such a 
miincil, it WBS thought,' would' first make a survey of' all the' work 
of the stations and the Department^ and,,on:,the'haeis, 'of .this would 
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formulate plans for effective correlation and coordination in siicli 
features as might seem desirable. It was designed through this 
council to bring the stations and the Department into more intimate 
relations and to effect a better understanding of the work of both 
agencies. 

The proposal met with considerable favor on the part of station 
directors,, was approved by the experiment station section^ and later 
by the association, and the executive committee was instructed to 
confer with the Secretary of Agriculture in reference to the estab« 
lishment of such a council. 

Closely related to the subject of the organization of research is 
the matter of internal organization and administration, which was 
referred to on several occasions. Dr. Jordan endorsed a state- 
ment in last year’s report on station organization and policy, to the 
effect that efficient management “ calls for a type of administrative 
leadership in the stations both competent to guide scientific investi- 
gation and with sufficient time for the thoughtful study of work 
and plans.” He took the position that “an experiment station is 
entitled, if its best interests are to be conserved and its work made 
as efficient as possible, to have an administrative head who has no 
other duties. Moreover he should be a man who has actually en- 
gaged in research himself. It makes little difference what the field 
of research is in which he has been aotive, provided he has come to 
comprehend sound methods and has acquired an active appreciation 
of the care and severity with which inquiries should be prosecuted. 
It is in my judgment a mistake to combine with duties of director 
teaching duties or other administrative functions.” 

The current report of the committee on station organization and 
policy cited a number of directors as referring to the necessity of 
dividing time of station men with other departments of the college, 
as a continued disadvantage to the station work.' If a station worker 
has more than nominal connection with teaching his duties are likely 
to be added to when pressure comes, as was the case this past ' fall 
when the attendance at many colleges largely increased. The chief 
argument for such dual services is expediency or necessity due to 
lack of funds. It was urged that a more general differentiation in 
working force is a natural corollary to the differentiation of func- 
tion which has become commonly accepted. It was suggested that 
stations might often be stronger as purely research institutions if 
they had a smaller number of persons on the staff, but these of high 
ability in research and allowed to concentrate their best efforts in that 
field. 

A number of speakers advocated a station force selected by reason 
of' its distinctive qualifications and training for research, and the 
devotion of time exclusively to it. 
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Eeference was made also to tlieimportaBce of simplifying or nar™ 
rowing problems taken up for inyestigation, resolving broadj com- 
plex questions into factors or phases which lend themselves to scien- 
tific investigation. Speaking of this Dr. Jordan said : A very just 
criticism of the work of experiment stations in the past is that ex- 
periments have been carried on so complex in regard to the various 
factors that have reacted upon the results that no safe conclusions 
could be drawn in regard to the influence of any one factor. This is 
true of a large proportion of the field experiments and feeding ex- 
periments which have been conducted. ... If there is any one 
point of view which needs to be enforced by our experiment station 
administrators it is that we shall narrow our problems to single 
factors. We will make little progress until we do this.” 

The soundness of this contention will appeal to all familiar with 
station investigation and experiment, and has frequently been empha- 
sized in these pages. Failure to recognize the complex character of 
subjects presented for investigation and to analyze these problems 
into workable parts is one of the serious weaknesses in agricultural 
research. It is accountable for efforts which are unsuccessful or 
abortive, and it results in an unprofitable use of time and funds. 
It is a matter deserving of much greater administrative attention. 

There was much in the spirit of the times to cause the Chicago 
convention to evidence a broadening realization of the ultimate func- 
tion and responsibilities of the land-grant colleges. They are con- 
cerned not only with the technical aspects of production but with 
the conditions under which agriculture is conducted and the welfare 
of the people living under it. This brings them into increasingly 
close contact with problems relating to the business side of farming 
and to life and progress in the countr}^ These wider relations rep- 
resented ill their charter stood out more clearly at this time than 
'.ever before to challenge larger attention and incite leadership. 
'■■^Secretary Houston referred to this when he declared that the col- 
lege:5 owe a duty outside their technical fields of investigation and 
education, and have a larger task even than that of improving f ariii- 
ing, .This duty he conceived to be the exercise of leadership along 
bro%der lines, the preservation of American ideals and institutions, 
the^" Americanization of those who have recently come among us, the 
__*&^action of ‘ regard for facts and their rightful interpretation , by 
'.public men. A similar thought was expressed by President Lory 
relative to the broader duty of engineering toward public affairs and 
industrial emergencies. 

' Altogether, therefore,, the convention was one to femish mew in-' 
spiration^ and vision, and to give' increasing conviction of the large 
place 'these land-grant 'institutions occupy in', the 'welfare of the 
Nation* ^ 
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T3ie art of searcMng chemical literature, H. Hibbeet (Ofiem, an4 Metal, 
Engin,, 2Q {1919)^ No, 11, pp, o7 8-581), — Xu this article the question of conduct- 
ing a search of the chemical literature is dealt with particularly from the 
point of view of the technical chemist. Methods are suggested, and Journals 
and reference hooks listed, for the systematic investigation of the literature on 
organic chemistry, biochemistry* and mining and metallurgical chemistry. At- 
tention is called to special literature for specific information and to certain 
general indexes. 

The condensed chemical dictionary, F. M. Tuenee, jb., D. D. BEEOLZHEiiiEB, 
W, P. CiJTTEE, and J. Helfsich (New York: Chem. Cat. Co., Ino., 1919, pp, 
525),— This reference book of information regarding chemicals and chemical 
materials ordinarily met 'with in commerce is designed especially for non- 
chemists such as exporters and importers, brokers and Jobbers, financial houses, 
lawyers, librarians, purchasing agents, insurance companies, etc., who come in 
contact with chemical industries., 

The data compiled for each substance consist in general of the chemical and 
commercial names, formula, physical properties, analytical constants, deriva- 
tion, grades, containers, uses, fire hazard, and railroad shipping regulations. 
Although the properties described have been restricted to those likely to be 
of commercial importance and many substances of scientific interest but of 
no commercial importance have been omitted entirely, it is the hope of the 
authors that the dictionary will be of considerable value to the chemist as 
well as to the nontechincal user. 

Handbook of chemical preparations, a reference book for workers in chemi- 
cal laboratories, L. Vanino (Handhuch der .Praparativm Chemie, ein Milfs- 
hUGh fur das Arheiten im CJiemischen Laboratorium. ' Stuttgart: Ferdinand 
Enhe, IBIS, ml i, pp. XX+d7d, figs, 82; 19U, ml 2, pp, figs. 26},— 

This handbook, the aim of which is. set forth in the subtitle, consists of two 
volumes, the first dealing 'with inorganic and the second with organic prepara- 
tions. , Substances of only special interest and methods which are considered 
of doubtful value are purposely omitted, but for each of the large number of 
elements and compounds selected a choice of several methods of preparation 
is given, with references to the original literature and with a summary of the 
important properties of the substances in its pure state. 

Reports of the progress of applied chemistry (Ann. Epts. Soo, Chem. Indm, 
[Lofidoft] Frog. Appl Chem., 1918, vol S, pp. 4^5; ahs. in Nature [I/Otidow-], WS 
(1919), No, 2596, pp. 421-^42S ), — ^Thls volume contains the following sections: 
Plant and Machinery, by J. W. Hinchley ; Fuel, by J. T. Bunn ; Gas, Destructive 
Bistillatton, Tar Products, by A. Meade; Mineral Oils, by A. Philip: Coloring 
Matters and Byes, by G. T. Morgan; Fibers, Textiles, Cellulose, and' Paper, 
by J. F. Briggs; Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, Finishing, by S. H. Higgins; 
Acids, Alkalis, Salts,' Etc., by H. A. Auden ; Glass, Refractories, by W. «T. ReeS't 
Metallurgy of Iron and Steel, by 0. O. Bannister; Metallurgy of the Nonferrous 

m. ' 
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WaxeSj by O. Revis and E. B. Bolton; Paints, Pigments, Varnishes, and 
Besins, by L. M. Nash ; India Rubber, by D. P. Twiss ; Leather and G-iue, by 
F« C. Thompson; Agricultural Chemistry, by E. J. Russell; Sugars, Starches, 
and Gums, by J. P. Ogilvie; Foods, by H. W. By waters; Water Purification 
and Sanitation, by E. Ardern ; Pine Chemicals, Medicinal Substances, Essential 
Oils, by G. Barger ; and Photographic Materials and Processes, by B. V. Storr, 

In the sections on Agricultural Chemistry and Poods the literature of the 
past three or four yeaers is reviewed, while the remaining sections cover, in 
general, the literature of 1918. In all sections the influence of war conditions 
on the trend of progress in applied chemistry is shown. 

Acid fermentation of xylose, E. B. Peed, W. H. Peteeson, and A. Bavenpoet 
{Jour. Biol. Chem., S9 (1919), No. 2, pp. S47-S8Sj pi I, ftps. S). — Organisms have 
been isolated from sauerkraut, silage, and manure which are capable of fer- 
menting xylose rapidly, with the formation of acetic acid and lactic acid in 
the proportion of about 43 gm. of the former to 5T gm. of the latter, the two 
acids together representing about 90 per cent of the sugar consumed. The 
maximum amount of acid per gram of xylose fermented is obtained in cultures 
containing from 2 to 3 per cent of xylose. Sugars other than xylose are fer- 
mented by these organisms with the production of acetic and lactic acids, but 
In much smaller amounts. 

The organisms, to which the name LactohadUus pentoaceUcus n. sp. has 
' been given, are nonsporlng, gram-positive, facultative anaerobes growing best 
with a lowered oxygen tension and at a pH of from 8 to 8.6. In yeast water 
or cabbage juice solutions xylose is fermented much more rapidly than in 
water solutions containing nitrogen from beef extract, peptone, or gelatin. 

The authors call attention to the occurrence of these organisms in silage and 
their possible significance in the production of the acids of silage. 

The action of ptyalin, H, McGitigan (Jour. Biol Cheni., S9 (1919)^ No. 2, pp* 
278-284) • — ^The action of ptyalin upon starch was determined by digesting a 
starch solution in an incubator at 40* 0. with varying amounts of saliva, 
diluted 1:5 or 1:10, and filtered. One or 2 cc. samples of the digest were 
taken at ' stated intervals, boiled with 8 cc, of Benedict*s picric acid solution' 
and 2 cc. of 20 per cent sodium carbonate, made to a convenient volume, and 
matched in the calorimeter against a standard containing 1 or 2 cc. of a 0.1 
per I cent dextrose solution. 

The results obtained, which are considered to be accurate within 5 per cent, 
indicate that ptyalin in dilute solutions acts on starch at a rate directly pro-' 
portionai to the amount of ptyalin present until digestion is interfered with 
by the products formed. The point of equilibrium is reached when about 70 
per cent of the starch calculated as dextrose is converted into sugar. The 
chief cause of the establishment of equilibrium has not been discovered, but 
the thwry is advanced that, since practically the same amount of' sugar is 
formed by the same amount of ptyalin in varying, concentrations of starch 
solutions, the ptyalin may unite quantitatively with the starch during digestion 
■and exert a force w’-hich causes hydrolysis. When the starch molecule is con- 
verted Into sugar the ptyalin is again free to unite with more starch. Dextrose 
aC'd maltose are thought not to interfere with the normal process of digestion 
'of the starch. 

Wote on the preparation of a purified agar powder with increased powers 
of filtratioii, J. Gtoningham {Indian Jour. Med, ' Research, 6 (1919), No, 4, pp, 
ftps, 2 ), — ^The method described consists of. a preli.mlnary soaking of the 
crude agar 'for ten minutes with dilute' hydrochloric or sulphuric, acid, after 
' , ‘Which to product is thoroughly washed with mnniiig water until all traces , 0 f 
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acW have disappeare<i. After removing the excess water, the agar !b placed 
on cotton wool filters in ftinnels resting in filtering tins. These are then auto- 
claved at 120® G, for one hour. The agar thus melted, sterilized, and cleaned 
Is an approximately 0 or 10 per cent solution, which on cooling, forms a firm 
jelly. This is broken up into fine threads by passing through a rotary meat 
grinder. The threads are spread evenly in a thin layer over a number of 
metal trays, which are placed In a specially designed drying oven and desic- 
cated at a moderate heat. 

A series of observations made during the manufacture of different batches 
of desiccated agar by the above process is reported, which indicates that the 
best results are produced by the use of a weak solution of sulphuric acid (0.01 
per cent). A one per cent solution of agar thus prepared is said to be absolutely 
firm and suitable for agar slants. 

The process is recommended as furnishing a material which, for ordinary 
purposes, requires no further filtration, and which, owing to the sterilization 
during the process of manufacture, does not require subsequent sterilization at 
high temperatures. 

Mew apparatus for the desiccation or concentration of liquids at a low 
temperature, L. Maemier {Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 32 (1918), Fo. 4^ pp. 145-149, 
figs. 2 ). — ^The apparatus described and illustrated in this article consists of an 
evaporator connected with a vacuum pump and tubular condenser and sur- 
rounded by an outer jacket through which water at the desired temperature is 
allowed to circulate. The liquid to.be condensed is admitted into the evaporator 
through a closely fitting funnel communicating with two or more horizontal 
tubes with perforated outlets, which cause the liquid to be thrown out in a 
fine spray against the side of the evaporator as the funnel is rotated by means of 
a pulley or pinion. The funnel is also provided with paddles, which scrape off 
the condensed product into the lower part of the evaporator. 

The authoi* states that the apparatus has been used successfully for the con- 
centration of fresh raisin must and glycerinated serums and for the desic- 
cation of quantities of milk serum and blood. The temperatures of the water 
bath for these concentrations and desiccations varied from SB to 45'* G., while 
the temperature within the evaporator was as low as from 20 to 2B®, 

A new distilling column for laboratory use and its efficiency, M. H. Robert 
{Compt. Ren€. Amd. Sd. {Paris], 168 (1919), No. 20, pp. 998-1000, figs. 2).— 
The apparatus consists of a column of connecting bulbs each partially filled' 
with glass beads and the whole sealed within an outer glass jacket in which a 
high vacuum can be maintained. This is surmounted by a reflux air condenser 
of any type that affords a large condensing surface and in which' the flow 
of air can be re.gulated. The inner tube of this condenser is connected with 
the inner tube of a third condenser. This tube Is shorter than the surrounding 
Jacket, to which it is fastened at the lower end only. In this tube is suspended 
a 'thermometer which, owdng to the fact that the outer jacket is closed except 
for an exit tube at the lower end, records the exact temperature of the con- 
densed liquid. The distillation is controlled by regulating the heating of the 
flask and the current of air in the reflux condenser. 

It is said that by means of this apparatus certain separations may be effected 
quantitatively in a very short time. 

A study of the lactose, fat, and protein content of women’s milk, W.' 
Denis and F. B. Tajjsot {Amer. Jour. Diseases Children, IS {1919), No. pp. 
93-100). — ^The experimental work on human milk reported in this paper con- 
sisted of studies of the composition of milk at different stages of lactation, of" 
milk at the' beginning and end of a single nursing, of milk takeh 'practically/' 
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sfmultaneoESly from tlie right and left breasts, and of the variations. In com» 
position of mill?: tahen at tbree-honr periods during the course of a ■ single day. 
Lactose was determined by the titration method of Folin and Denis (B. S. R., 
38, p. 615), fat by the Babcock method or, when the amount of material was 
limited, by Bioor’s nephelometric method (E. S. R., 82, p. 312), and protein 
by the Kjeldahl method. The detailed results are presented in tabular form. 

, There was found to be a rapid increase in lactose during the first few days 
and a further increase as lactation progressed. This was accompanied by a 
corresponding decrease in protein. After the colostrum period there was ap- 
parently no relation between the stage of lactation and the amount of fat in the 
milk. The percentage of lactose was usually higher, and fat lower, at the be- 
ginning of a single nursing than at the end. There was little if any difference 
in the protein. The milk taken simultaneously from both breasts of the same 
woman tended to have the same composition, but often varied In the percentage 
of fat. The percentage of fat was as a rule higher at midday or midafternoon 
than at other times during the day. 

The results emphasize the importance in the analysis of human milk of ob- 
taining samples both before and after nursing, instead of making the analysis 
on the first ounce of milk drawn. 

'The noiiprotein nitrogenous constituents of cow’s milk, W. Denis and A. 
Minot {Jour. Biol SS {1919), No. S, pp. 4 SS- 408 ). — Figures are given for 

the nonprotein nitrogen, amino nitrogen, urea, uric acid, creatinin, and creatm 
in cow’s milk as determined by the methods previously described (E. S. R., 
40, p. 509) , Determinations were made on the mixed product of 4 large milk 
distributing plants, on 88 samples of milk from individual cows in 8 dairies, on 
milk obtained from 7 cows fed rations of known composition, and on milk ob- 
tained from a single cow during the first 4 weeks after calving. 

While different samples of mixed milk of a large number of cows gave prac- 
tically uniform results, the milk taken from individual cows in different 
dairies showed noticeable differences in the values for nonprotein nitrogen and 
urea. The content of nonprotein nitrogen, amino nitrogen, and urea was found 
to be influenced by the character of the food, being increased in high protein and 
decreased in low protein feeding. The content of these same constituents was 
found to be high in colostrum, and to approach, normal values only on the 
fourth day after delivery. 

Peroxidases in milk, H. Yiolle {Coinpt. Rend. Acad, IFarisJ, 169 (1919), 
No. 5, pp. — The freshly cut mammary glands of guinea pigs, washed 

free from blood and milk, were found to react positively to the guaiacum 
peroxidase test, although the milk exuding from such glands gave a negative 
test. This , Is thought to , indicate that normal fresh milk may contain only 
traces of oxidizing diastases, w’hile milk from diseased glands, is likely to con- 
tain larger amounts. It is further x>ointed out that although heating to 78 or 
80® O. destroys peroxidases, heated milk may be easily adulterated by the 
addition of peroxidase-containing substances. The author therefore concludes 
;&at the quality of milk can not be judged by the peroxidase reaction. 

Concentration of ammonia in blood. — Comparison witli concentration of 
ammonia in different secretions and tissues, especially muscle tissue, K. L, 
Gad-Akdeiisen (Jonr. Biol Chem., S9 (1919), No. 2, pp. 267-271). — method of 
estiiBa.ting ammonia and urea in muscle is outlined by means of which the 
; fransformation of area into ammonia after death is thought to be prevented. 

, ' This is brought about by stunning the animal on the back of the head,. excising 
the m.tiscle as quickly as .pcssible, and keeping it under alcohol at a temperature 
of —20* G. until the determinations are made. Ammonia .is estimated by aera- 
tion :»d .urea by the urease method. 
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A comparison of tlie ammonia and urea content of muscle as determined fey 
tMs method with that of blood estimated by a new micro method indicates that, 
contrary to the results of earlier investigators, the concentration of amntonla is 
the same in muscle and in blood. If muscle is left for some time an increase 
in the concentration of ammonia takes place with a corresponding decrease 
in urea, the sum of the two values remaining constant. The concentration of 
ammonia in bile, spinal liquid,, and aqueous humor is also reported to be the 
same as in blood. 

The imcrodetemiliiation of nitrogen by direct nesslerization and of total 
solids, in drop quantities of human blood, A. W. Petees {Jour. Biol. Gliem., 
S9 (1919), Wo. 2, pp. 2S5-298 ). — method is described for the determination of 
total and nonprotein nitrogen and of total solids in 15- to 30-drop quantities of 
human blood. 

If the three determinations are to be made on the same composite sample, a 
masimum of SO to 85 drops of blood is collected In a weighed centrifuge tube 
containing a small amount of 0.5 per cent sodium fluorid solution. The tube is 
rotated to mix the contents, weighed to determine by difference the weight of 
blood, and made up to a volume of 8.5 cc. with the sodium fluorid solution. 
One cc. of this volume is pipetted into a graduated cylinder and diluted with 
the collection medium to such a volume that the liquid will represent about 
10 mg. of blood per centimeter. TMs is used for duplicate determinations of, 
total nitrogen. 

For the determination of total solids, 2 cc. of the original dilution of blood 
Is pipetted into a small tube containing a few decigrams of pure dry talcum 
powder. The tube is rotated to distribute the powder uniformly over the inner 
surface, and is then heated in a nearly horizontal position in a drying oven at 
75® 0. to constant weight. For nonprotein nitrogen, two determinations are 
made with 2 cc. each of the original dilution of blood or one of 5 cc., depending 
upon whether about 30 or about 15 drops of blood have been collected. 

Standard conditions for conducting the Kjeldahl digestion for both the total 
and nonprotein nitrogen, and for the direct nesslerization of the digests are 
described in detail. The chief feature of the latter determination is the use of 
an inorganic color standard, which is matched in varying amounts against a, 
fixed length of column of the different unknowns, and not vice versa as is 
customary. The standard solution is made by dissolving 0 gm. of ferric am- 
monium sulphate in 75 cc. of cold distilled water, adding 2 cc. of a 1 per cent 
picric acid solution, and making the volume up to 100 cc. with distilled water. 
The mixed color standard is said to' remain perfectly clear and of constant 
Intensity of color for a week or more. The quantitative evaluation of the 
colorimetric results has been adjusted to variations of analytical conditions, 
so that the variability and certainty of results are said to lie within a few 
thousandths of a milligram of nitrogen. 

Determination of ammonia in blood, O. Foniw {Jour. Biot S8 (1919) ^ 

Wo. 2, pp. 259, 290 ). — ^The author calls attention to numerous sources of error 
encountered in the determination of ammonia in blood by the method de- 
scribed by Morgulis and Jahr (E. S. K., 41, p. 413), 

Bacon curing on the farm, J. B. Pisheb {UkoJesia Agr. Jour., 16 (1919), Wo. 
S, pp. 202-209, pis. 4)*”^This article contains suggestions for the selection and 
fattening of pigs to be^ used for bacon, a list of tools necessary for farm bacon 
curing, directions for slaughtering, methods for curing the bacon by the dry 
salt and ^ brine processes, and a description of a simple snfokehousa. 

Home drying of fruits and vegetables in Washington, F. 0. Kkeauee and 
I, N, Abmstkonq State Cot Boat. Dept., Ser. 1, No. 58 {1919), pp.^Sl, figs. ^ 

7 ). — ^TMs bulletin deals with the principles of food preservation 'in general, ' th^;; 
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factors and principles iHYOlved in preservation by drying, tlie construction and 
operation of snn and artificial beat driers, and general and special processes 
in drying. Special directions are given for tbe drying of several vegetables 
and fruits and tbeir subsequent treatment. ' Tables fi’om Weather Bureau re- 
ports are included to show tbe varying conditions of sunshine, temperature, 
and bumidity in different parts of tbe State (Washington), and tbe suggestion 
Is made that in order to develop intelligent methods of drying for any par- 
ticular community a careful study should be made of tbe principles of drying 
and of the climatic conditions of that community. 

Industrial drying, P. Eazous (TMorie & Fratique du SSchage Industriet 
Paris: M. Bunod <§ M, Pinat, 1919, 2, ed., rev., pp. 253, figs. 65). — This volume 
consists of two parts, tbe first of which deals with tbe general principles of 
evaporation, the principal types of hot air driers, matbeiifatical calculations 
relative to the establishment of hot air driers, the use of ventilators for tbe 
circulation of tbe hot air, and various heating systems. The second part de- 
scribes tbe commercial drying of a wide variety of substances, with advice as 
to the most economical methods of drying each. Among the materials treated 
are phosphates and superphosphates, hides, textile material, paper, fruits, 
vegetables, malt, wmod, and fish. The closing chapter gives brief notes on the 
drying of special materials, including bones, rubber, celluloid, sugar, Hour, 
food pastes, confectionery, pharmaceutical nfaterials, and milk. 

The manufacture of tomato products, W. G. Hiek {Detiver: Author, 1919, 
pp. IX-\~121, figs. 7). — This manual describes the modern methods for the com- 
mercial manufacture of tomato products, and points out the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different methods considered. Part I deals with the man- 
ufacture of whole tomato pulp or puree from the selection of the tomato stock, 
through the washing, sorting, pulping, and condensing processes to the canning 
and storing of the finished product A chapter is included on the microor- 
ganisms of tomato products, the attitude of the pure food authorities toward 
them, and the interpretation of analyses. Part II deals with the manufacture 
of tonfato catsup, chili sauce, trimming pulp, and tomato soup. 

The manufacture of tomato paste, J. H. Sheadeb (Amer, Food Jour., 14 
(1919), No. 9, pp. 13, 14 , 35). — The process of manufacture of tomato paste is 
outlined briefiy, and various precautions that must be taken to insure a satis- 
factory product are discussed. The term tomato paste is given to tomato juice 
concentrated in the ratio of 5 1. When concentrated in the ratio of 2 : 1 the 
product is called tomato pulp, 2.5 or 8 : 1 tonfato puree, and , 10 or 12 : 1 double 
concentrated. The estimate is given that, in comparison with the manufacture 
of canned tomatoes, an equal tonnage of 'tomatoes if converted into paste will 
require only 25' per cent of the labor, with a, reduction of 88 per cent in the 
consumption of tin and of 50 per cent in cannery waste. The freight saving 
is indicated by the fact that a 6-oz. paste can contains practically the equivalent 
of a S2-OK. ordinary tomato can. . 

' Vinegar from wine, A. Mabescalghi (UAceto di .Vino. Gasale Monferrato: 
MarmmUM Bros., 1918, pp. FJJ+iJBT, figs. 9). — This pamphlet contains direc- 
tions for the preparation of vinegar from wine 'on a donfestic and an indus- 
trial scale; and a discussion of possible diseases, alterations, and defects in 
such vinegar; methods for the analysis of vinegar, and for the detection of 
adulterations; tables of the composition of Italian wine vinegar; and recipes 
for the preparation of toilet and medicinal vinegars, _ including some of his- 
torical interest* 

GIrape-shoot silage a source, of alcohol and of tartaric acid, Ventbe iCompt. 

Agr. Frame, A (1919), No. 9, pp. $34-340 ). — ^The author states that 
M thi gmpe-growiug regions of France it has been customary for a number 
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of years to ensile grape shoots cut soon after the grapes^ ha-ve been picfeed and 
while still in leal The silage thus obtained, when subjected to distillation, 
was found to yield from one to two per cent of alcohol, consisting of 04.8 per 
cent ethyl and 5.2 per cent methyl alcohol. The stems yielded a slightly larger 
amount of alcohol than the leaves. The mother liquor left after distillation 
contained tartaric acid in the proportion of 1.3 per cent in the steins and 1.68 
per cent in the leaves. 

'A simplified process for the preparation of gluconic acid, A. HsEZFEia 
and G, Lenast (Mschr, Ver. Deut. Zuckerindns,, 1919, No, 758, II, pp. 122-128},'— 
In the method proposed, one part of glucose dissolved in five parts of water is 
shaken with one part of bromin for a number of hours, and after standing for 
24 hours is distilled in vacuo until the liquid is colorless. The residue diluted 
with water is treated with the calculated amount of sodium carbonate to 
neutralize the hydrobromlc acid, and in the hot with an excess of calcium 
carbonate to bind the gluconic acid. On filtering and cooling, the calcium salt 
of gluconic acid crystallizes out and can be purified by recrystallization from 
a water solution. 

The method wms developed with a view to utilizing the resulting gluconic 
acid as a substitute for cane sugar. 

An important consequence of the industrial synthesis of ammonia, G- 
Claude (Compt. Rend, Acad. ScL {Paris}, 168 (1919), No. 20, pp, 1001, 1002).— 
The author suggests the advisability of transforming synthetic ammonia 
into ammonium chlorid by the Soivay process of manufacturing sodium carbon- 
ate, and using the ammonium chlorid thus formed as a fertilizer. 

The advantages are pointed out of this transformation as compared with the 
manufacture of ammonium sulphate for like purposes* 

METEOEOLOGY. 

The climate of Liberia and its effect on man, E, Ross (Geogr. Rev., T 
(1919), No. 6, pp. 887-402, figs. 4). — The author summarizes the limited meteoro- 
logical data available, consisting mainly of observations by himself and L. A. 
Hurt, on temperature, pressure and precipitation at SchiefHin, Liberia, from 
May, 1913, to October, 1915, inclusive, and by the German- South American 
Telegraph Company at Monrovia from January, 1915, to July, 1916, inclusive. 

The mean annual temperature calculated from these records was 78.5® F. 
The warmest month was March, 80.4®,, and the coolest months, July and 
August, 76.4®. The highest recorded shade temperature was 93®. “ The rainy 
season occupied about seven months of the year, from mid-April to mid-No- 
vember. During these seven months the precipitation was 170 in. out of the 
annual total of 179.5 in. . . . The period of longest drought ran from Decem- 
ber 28, 1913, to February 19, 1914 — a total of 54 days, during which time 0.1 
in. of rain fell on the thirty-second day. During July and August there is a 
period of lessened precipitation known locally as the ‘middle drys.’ . . . 

“ The sensible temperatures of the Liberian coast are not so high as those 
of many places in intermediate latitudes. . . , Yet, while the heat is not so 
extremely and sharply oppressive during a given day or week as may be the 
case in other and more temperate regions, it is much more dangerous in its 
steady persistence and the cumulative effect is extremely enervating. Insola- 
tion values are exceedingly high, . . . Negligent or ignorant exposure' by a, 
European of a bare head to the sun for periods of 2, 5, 10 ' minutes, and' the 
like, has resulted at once in prolonged, pernicious fevers and sometimes In 
death.’® 
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The habitability of the coast region Is' improved by land and sea breezes, and 
of the interior by elevation. Humidity is high, and the dry season is charac- 
terized by excessive dews which are sufficient to support' plant life. Travel, 
transportation, communication, and food supply are controlled to a large 
extent by the rainfall. White people can maintain health only by great care 
in matters of sanitation and personal hygiene. “At present the relation of 
whites to the African West Coast can only be one of tolerance.” 

Climate of British Columbia, F. N. Denison (Brit, VolumMa Dept, Agr. But 
27, 4^. €4, (1919), -pp. 2S ), — ^Tables give data for temperature, precipitation, and 
sunshine for the various districts of British Columbia during 1916, 1917, and 
1918. 

“ Generally speaMng, the climate of this Province greatly resembles that 
of the European countries lying within the same parallels of latitude, and ex- 
tending from the British Isles to the Baltic Provinces. Owing to the tempering 
effect of the Pacific Ocean, the winters on the coast are remarkably mild and 
the summers cool. Heavy rains occur in winter on the west coast of Vancouver 
Island and on che western side of the coast mountains on the mainland, while 
on the eastern portion of Vancouver Island the precipitation is comparatively 
light, and at the southern extremity about Victoria it is remarkably so, while 
the amount of bright sunshine exceeds that recorded at other British Columbia 
stations. Throughout the interior of this Province the precipitation and tem- 
perature vary greatly, according to local physical conditions. In some districts 
between the mountain ranges the rainfall is so light that irrigation is neces- 
sary, and maximum summer temperatures range from 90 to 100° F.” 

Climate of Brazil (In Dados Estatistieos, Rio 4e Jaiieiro: Min. Agr., Indus, 
e Com., IBIS, pp. IS-SS ). — Tabulated data are given for temperature and precipi- 
tation for various places during each month, 1912-1916. 

Mtrogen and other compounds in rain and snow, J. E. Teieschmann 
(Chem. News, 119 (1919), No. 8094, p. 4 ^)- — Continuing accounts of previous 
studies (E. S. B., 38, p. 416), the author summarizes the results of determina- 
tions of nitrogen compounds, sulphates, and chlorln in rain and snow at Cor- 
nell College, Iowa, from October 1, 1918, to June 15, 1919, 

SOILS— PEETinZEBS. 

A soil classification for HicMgan, O. O. Sauer (Ann. Rpt Mich. Acad. Bel, 
W (1918), pp. 83-91 ). — ^As a result of studies at the University of Michigan, 
it is stated that with reference to Michigan soils, “ the Bureau of Soils [U. S- 
Department of Agriculture]^ classification appears too assertive of the specific 
identity of soils, too inadequately formulated in the bases of classification, and 
involved in inconsistency' in its largest division, the soil province. As alterna- 
tive to the establishment of hard and fast soil types, Mchigan soils may be 
classed according to a system similar to that formulated by the committee of 
the American Society of Agronomy. . . . The five Atterberg divisions appear 
to supply a sufficient determination of sizes of soil particles for Michigan con- 
ditions, and to bU' preferable in the determination of upper and lower limits of 
size,*" 

On this basis a, soil classification for Michigan is formulated. 

Soil survey of Buena Vista County, Iowa, L. V. Davis and H. W. Warner 
(U, B. Dept. Agr., Adv, Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Boils, 1917, pp. 37, pis. fig^ If 
map 1 ). — This survey, made In cooperation with the Iowa Experiment Station, 
deals with the soils of an area of 365,440 acres in northwestern Iowa, which 
topographically includes a morainic division with almost no natural 'drainage 
an eroslonal division well supplied with natural drainage. The county lies 
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Just witMn tlie gladal portion of the glacial and loessial proTince. Ten soil 
types of 7 series and 2 miscellaneons types are mapped, of which the Carring- 
ton loam and silt, loam cover 48.6 and 27.8 per cent and the Webster silty clay 
loam 15.7 per cent of^the area, respectively. All of the soils of the county are 
predominantly dark colored and well supplied with organic matter. 

Soil survey of Henry County, Iowa, A. H. Meyeb and T. H, Beti'ton (U. 8, 
Dept. Agr., Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1917, pp. 52, fig. 1, map 1). — 
This survey, made in cooperation with the Iowa Experiment Station, deals with 
the soils of an area of 273,280 acres in southeastern Iowa, the topography of 
which ranges from almost flat to steeply rolling. As a whole , the county Is 
well drained. The soils of the county are mainly of glacial drift and loessial 
origin. Thirteen soil types of 10 series are mapped, of which the Grundy silt 
loam, Clinton silt loam, and Grundy silty clay loam cover 39.4, 26.9, and 14.9 per 
cent of the area, respectively. 

Mississippi: Its geology, geography, soils, and mineral resources, E. !N. 
Lowe (Miss. Geol. Survey Bui. llf {1919), pp. 5^6, figs. 22). — ^This is a revision 
of Bulletin 12, issued in 1915 (E. S. R., 35, p. 213). 

The agricultural soils of the Italian colonies, A. Maugini (Tram. S. 
Iniernat. Cong. Trop. Agr. 1911}, vol. 2, pp. S81-S96). — This is a summary of 
data from a large number of sources on the physical and chemical composition 
of the agricultural soils of Eretria, Somali, Tripoli, and Cirenaiea, 

Soils, B. DE Mabchanb (Union So. Africa Dept. Agr. Bpt. 1917-18, pp. US- 
115). — ^Analyses of 18 samples of soils of five different general types are re- 
ported, the general characteristics of which are deficiency in lime and phos- 
phoric acid, together with a relative sufficiency of potash and a fair content of 
nitrogen. 

Hotes on some IPoverty Bay soils, B. 0. Aston (Jour. Agr. IWew Zeal.}, 17 
(1918), yo. 4, pp. 196-200, fig. 1). — ^Analyses of 16 samples representative of the 
soils of the Poverty Bay region of New Zealand are reported, leading to the 
conclusion that the majority of these soils show every chemical indication of 
great natural fertility. The soils of the area are thought to be composed en- 
tirely of river silts and coarser particles, and the mechanical analyses showed 
no clay fractions in any ease. 

The need and objects of a soil survey in the Punjab, B. H. Wjclsdon (Agr. 
Jour. India, 14 (1919), No. 2, pp. 281-290, pis. S). — This article deals with the 
importance of a soil survey in India, and reports mechanical analyses of differ- 
ent Indian soils as a basis for suggested soil classification. 

A ' new method of analysis by washing and sedimentation, , G. Wiegneb 
(Landio. Vers. Sta., 91 (1918), No. 1-2, pp. 41-79, figs. 7). — ^The author de- 
scribes a method and apparatus for wash analyses, based on the variation of 
the specific weight of soil grains and' especially of disperse particles during 
sedimentation. A formula corresponding to the theory is given ns follows: 

in which p=the weight of the soil after it has settled for a 
h 

1 ?” velocity of sedimentation, ?i=distan.ce of settling, and P=the weight of the 
soil when , 5^=0 at the beginning of the experiment. The curve of settling, 
showing quantities of soil and time, could be reproduced for the same soil, 
and was found to be independent of the height of settling or of the quantity 
of, soil used. Small additions of ^ electrolytes such as potassium chlorid changed 
the curve entirely. ' 

The chemical composition of clay obtained by the Atterberg washing 
method, B. Blanck {Landw. Sta., 91 (1918), No. 1-2, pp. 85-91). — ^A study 
of ; 'the chemical composition, of clay obtained from six widely different soils 
by mechanical analysis according to the Atterberg method Is reported., ' From. 
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this it was concluded that this clay has a more individual chemical composi- 
tion tlian that obtained by mechanical analysis according to the old Schloesing- 
Grandean method^ and that chemically this clay does not correspond to pure 
kaolin but progressively approaches it. 

Studies of water absorption, percolation, evaporation, ■ capillary water 
movement, and soil erosion tmder field conditions, M. F. Miilleb and F. L. 
Dijley {Missouri 8ta, But 163 (1919), pp, 65, 66), — The preliminary results of 
an experiment in which a series of plats was subjected to different systems 
of cropping and cultivation to determine their effects upon water entering the 
soil and upon soil erosion showed that the amount of water running off the land 
during the summer of 1917 from the uncultivated plat was 51.4 per cent of the 
total rainfall, or about twice the amount which ran off the cultivated plat and 
more than four times the amount leaving when the plats were kept in grass* 
The erosion from the bare plat where the weeds were kept down was only 
slightly greater than that from the cultivated land in spite of the fact that 
the run-off was greater, but the amount of run-off from the bare plat was 
nearly thirty times as much as that from the plat kept in sod. The other plats 
which are not quite so extreme in treatment, such as those in corn and those 
in small grain, have amounts of run-off which are intermediate between these. 

Am investigation of soil water, E. McK. Tayxob (Essex Ed. Gam., East 
Anglian Inst Agr., Chelmsford, But 25 {1919), pp. 7). — ^This pamphlet de- 
scribes a method of obtaining soil water samples by burying pads of absorbent 
filter paper in the soil for definite periods of time and then extracting the ab- 
sorbed soil solution by pressure from the pads; and reports analyses of such 
soil water samples obtained from (1) a derelict soil growing grass for 
years, (2) a productive chalky bowlder clay soil unfertilized for 5 years, (3) 
a highly cultivated chalky bowlder clay soil unfertilized for 7 years, and (4) 
a wet cultivated soil. 

'A comparison of the analyses of the soils and the corresponding soil' waters 
showed that although the organic matter content in the first soil was higher 
than in the other three soils, the organic matter contents of the soil water of 
the other three soils were greater than in the water from the first soil. The 
second and third soils contained less potash than the first soil, but their soil 
water contained more than the water from the first soil. The derelict soil 
water also contained a higher percentage of iron than those from the three 
fertile soils. 

It is concluded that the composition of the soil water is not that which 
would be inferred from chemical analysis of the soil. 

Moisture studies at the Leffiugwell Bancho, J, B. Allison (Cal. Citragr., 3 
(M18), Wo. 12, pp. 290, 308, figs. 6). — This article deals primarily with appa- 
ratus and methods used in making soil moisture studies. Data obtained are 
also ' reported, ' indicating that trees growing upon a heavy soil are quickly 
damaged by too liberal use of water. It is believed that it is often much better 
to have the available soil moisture somewhat below the theoretical optimum 
or moisture equivalent, preferably about 5 per cent above the wilting coefficient. 
This seems to be especially true of heavy soils wffiich have the property of in- 
creasing' in- volume on becoming wet and contracting on drying. 

Effect of soil alkali on plant growth, F. S. Hareis (Trans. Utah Acad. Bm,., 
1 iX.908-lB17), pp. 131, 132). — ^TMs is a summary of the results of 18,000 de- 
terminations on the effect of alkali in the soil on the germination of seeds and 
the growth of plants. 

, ' It was found that only about one-half as much alkali was required to Inhibit 
;;„|he, growth of crops in sand as in loam. Crops varied greatly in their relative 
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resistance to alkali salts, ttie usual order of resistance being barley, oats, wheats 
alfalfa, sugar beets, corn, and Canada field peas. Besults^ from solntioii cul- 
tures and from soil tests did not agree in all cases. Tbe period of germinatipn 
of seeds was considerably lengthened by tbe presence of soluble salts in the soil. 

The acid and not tbe basic radical apparently determines the toxicity of 
alkali salts In the soil, cMorid being tbe most toxic of the add, and sodium 
the most toxic of tbe basic radicals. Tbe injurious action of alkali salts was 
not always proportional to the osmotic pressure of the salts. The antagonistic 
effect of combined salts was not so great in soils as in solution cultures. Tox- 
icity of alkali salts was influenced by the percentage of soil moisture. Salts 
added to tbe soil in solution bad a greater effect than those added in the dry 
state. 

On nitrification: II, Intensive nitrite formation in solution, A. Bonazsii 
{Jour, Mactj 4 {1S19}, No, 1, pp. 49-60, pL i, figs. £). — ^This is the second of a 
series of articles on nitrification in soils contributed from the Ohio Experiment 
Station (B. S. B., 33, p. 421). 

It was found that the ordinary Omelianski solution for the growth of the 
nitrite former will support a very abundant growth of this organism as meas- 
ured by the production of nitrous acid. The conditions under which this 
luxuriant growth was produced were (1) shallow layers of the solution in- 
clined at an angle of 5®, (2) slow rotary movement of the culture, and (3) a 
temperature of 25 to SO* 0. The growths reported are considerably in excess of 
any yet reported for equal periods of time in solution cultures. It would seem 
that better aeration may not be the only factor contributing to intensive nitrifi- 
cation, but that change of local environment is in some way associated with it’* 

Mtrate production in soil as affected by tbe crop and cultivation, .W. A. 
Albrecht (Missouri Bta. Bui, MS (1919), pp. 67, 68). — In studies of the in- 
fluence of crops and cultivation on nitrate production in soils, it was found 
during the first year that ** the most significant Infiuence of the crops is that of 
removing the nitrates. A reduction of nitrates takes place when the crop 
makes its rapid growth. For corn, nitrates accumulated until late in June but 
decreased very decidedly thereafter. For the grasses, including oats and tim- 
othy sod, no significant accumulation ever occurred, although there was slight 
increase after the crops were harvested. 

‘^Cultivation failed to have any significant favorable effect. The greatest 
accumulation was obtained in the plat which was plowed in the spring and 
scraped to remove the weeds. The next highest accumulation resulted where 
the soil was left entirely undisturbed save that the weeds were pulled by band. 
No appreciable difference was given by plowing 4 in, deep' as compared to 
plowing 8 in. deep. Plats left uncultivated were higher in nitrates than those 
cultivated regularly during the year. 

“ The straw mulch had a decidedly depressing effect on nitrate accumulation. 
No significant accumulations occurred. Apparently the high moisture was re- 
sponsible, since the curve of moisture percentage bears a negative correlation 
to that of nitrate accumulation.” 

, A possible case of partial sterilization in soil, F. Knowles {Nature ILon- 
donj, lOS (1919), No. 2585, p. 205; ahs. in Chem. AU., M (1919), No. 15. p. 
1736} . — ^A very favorable growth was observed in crops of potatoes, dwarf 
peas, and dwarf beans grown on a garden soil that had been idle for at least 
three years and that had' received by chance a light top-dressing of a mixture 
of charcoal and' brick earth impregnated with potassium carbonate and hexa- 
methylenetetramin. It is suggested that the unusually good growth of {he 'Crops 
149863^— 2'0 Z 
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may have been cine to the liberation of formaldehyde by the hexamethyl- 
enetetramin through the action of dilute soil acids, wiiicli caused partial 
sterili7.atioii. 

The search for toxin producers, R. Greig-Smith (Proo, Linn, Boc. N, 8, 
Wales, 4$ (1918), pL 1, pp, Experiments to determine the origin of 

toxins in soils are reported in which certain soil bacteria, molds, and amcBbse, 
all reasonably supposed to be capable of furnishing substances of a toxic nature, 
were grown in various media and under varying conditions. In all cases, the 
signs of toxicity which became manifest could be attributed to an alteration in 
the reaction of the media. 

*‘The test organism, Bacillus prodigiosus, grows best in a neutral medium, 
and an indicator is required which will indicate strict neutrality. The methyl- 
orange numbers are too high and the phenolphthaiein too low. Small diver- 
gences from the neutral point strongly affect the growth. The humus of 
leaf -mold contains two types of humic acid; one absorbs alkali from alkaline 
carbonates, and the other from alkaline carbonates and hydrates. These were 
present to the extent of one part ot the former to three of the latter. Heating 
the humus increases the amount of acid, and the increase is largely soluble in 
water. The effect of reaction is quite of a different order from the evidence of 
toxic action obtained in former researches.” 

Hiiprodiictive soils, L. Grimaldi (Le Terre DifficiU. Vasate Monferrato: 
MarescaleM Bros*, 1917, pp* — ^This pamphlet deals with the treat- 

ment and cultivation of acid peat and swamp soils, heather soils, sands, alkali 
soil, soils containing hardpan and mineral acids, siliceous and rocky soils, arid 
soils, and generally worn-out soils as they occur in Italy. A specially inter- 
esting feature is the dynamiting of rocky soils preliminary to cultivating. 

Timely soil topics, F. B. Bear, J. F. Barker, F. A. Bachtell, and R. B, 
Dustman (Colmndus, Ohio: Authors, 1919, pp. 108, pU. 14). — ^This volume is 
the outgrowth of a series of 4-page pamphlets written monthly during the year 
1918-19 by members of the department of agricultural chemistry and soils of 
the Ohio State University, and consists of the material contained in the first 
thirteen numbers, revised and rearranged. It deals with the management of 
soils with reference to the production of common farm crops, taking up 
especially the varying uses of fertilizers on soils for different crops and the 
preparation of soils for different crops. 

Experiments to determine the best systems of soil management for the 
most important soil types in Missouri, M, F. Miller, F. L. Duley, and .B, W. 
Tuxman (Missouri Bta* But 168 (1919), pp. 68-71, figs. .—ExperimeBts on 
14 different fields are summarized. 

As an average of all trials a ton of barnyard manure gave a crop increase 
valued at $4.20 at present crop values. As an average of all experiments the ad- 
dition of BOO' lbs. of steamed bone meal brought a return in four years of ap- 
proximately $20 an acre. An addition of 400 dbs. of acid phosphate brought a 
' .return of - about the same amount Rock phosphate additions just about paid 
' for their cost during, a period of from 6 to 10 years. The return from a ton of 
ground limestone was approximately $8, Green manuring with coysifeas gave, 
'generally, good results. 

fertility experiments, C. B. Williams (North Carolina Bta. Ept* 1918, 
'pp. 'M-MJ.— ‘This is a brief , sketch, of the plan of soil fertility experiments, at 
',, ' different'' farms '' of the station, together with a statement of results so far 
.'Obtai'nedw . ,' 

.Among, the' :iupre important results ' it was found that at the Iredell sub- 
station mlneiml nitrogenous' fertilizers, sodium nitrate and amm'onium sulphate 
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Mve given better results than organic nitrogenons fertilizers, there being bo 
markeci residual effect of the latter. Finely ground rock phosphate was found 
not to be as economical a carrier of phosphoric acid as acid phosphate, in 
spite of the high price of the latter, 

" In the study [at the Granville farm] of the value of different sources of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, and combinations of these for tobacco, 
results thus far secured indicate that the organic sources of nitrogen are best 
Dried blood is probably best, with cottonseed meal nest of the more common 
nitrogenous carriers. When mised with proper proportions of phosphoric acid 
and, potash, sulphate of potash produces a better quality of tobacco than does 
muriate of potash. The muriate, however, seems to make a larger leaf, or one 
with a larger spread. Acid phosphate has given better results as a carrier of 
phosphoric acid for tobacco than has either bone meal or basic slag. . . . 

The field experiments in the study of the value of tobacco stems and stalks 
for fertilizing tobacco have indicated that good tobacco can be grown by the 
use of these, when they are not used at a rate heavier tluui 2,500 lbs. per acre, 
supplemented vrith a little phosphoric acid and potash, if native or bright 
tobacco stems are used; and by phosphoric acid and nitrogen when Burley 
stem and stalks are applied. . . . 

In the study [at the Reidsville farm] of the residual effect of fertilizers on 
small grains, generally wheat and then grass following after tobacco with no 
additional fertilizer, the residual effect of phosphates was dominant and very 
important. . . . Even when used with phosphate, the residual effect of ma- 
terials carrying ammonia was not generally important for more than one year. 
The use of potash alone or combined with ammonia only had almost no residual 
effect.’’ 

On the persistence of arsenite of soda in the soil, 0. W. Mally {&o. African 
JmiT. iS'd., IB {191Q), ¥ 0 . 5, pp, 323-329 ). — ^Analyses of samples of stable manure 
treated with sugar and sodium* arsenite as fly killer are reported, together 
with the results of plat experiments with wheat, oats, rye, barley, maize, peas, 
beans, potatoes, and cabbage, to determine the direct influence and residual 
effect of sodium arsenite prepared as fly bait and added at rates of 6.25, 12,5, 
25, 50, 100, 200, 300, 400, and 500 lbs. per acre, and mixed in the same amounts 
with stable manure added at the rate of 10 tons per acre. The soil was a deep 
stiff clay. 

The results show^ed that in the stronger plats (500, 400, and 300 lbs. per acre) 
the transplants, as well as the seedlings of all kinds, presented a very sickly, 
spindly appearance from the start, being stunted in growth and of a reddish- 
yellow color, especially at the tips and along the edges of tlie leaves. On the 
whole, the sickly appearance was less pronounced from plat to plat as the 
strength of the arsenite decreased, but there was not much choice between 
the 500, 400, and 300 lb. plats. In the 200-lb. plat the injury was less severe, 
and in The 100-lb. plat' only noticeable. In the weaker strengths no injury 
was manifest in comparison with the control and the isolation plats. 

The manured plats were better than^ the , unmanured plats. The manured 
part of the control plat was better than any of the others, including the isola- 
tion plats, which received neither manure nor poison. The manure In the 
poisoned plats clearly counteracted the effect of the poison to some extent. 

**The injurious effect of the arsenic was most noticeable during June and 
July, while the different plants were young. Of the grain crops, severity of 
injury was apparent In the order named : Oats, barley, wiieat, and rye. Oats 
were very sensitive, and wmald make a valuable ’ indicator ’ of arsenical poison 
in the soil. Barley followed it very closely. Wheat wms considerably less 
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sensitive tlian oats or barley. , Bye sbowect a considerable degree of, resistance, 
so mncli tliat it would be of little use as an indicator, but this fact establishes 
its value as a crop to be grown when arsenical soil poisoning is suspected. 
Peas were much more sensitive than beans — ^In fact, peas would also serve as 
a good indicator of arsenical soil-poisoning. Although the other crops 
showed the effect of the poison, they were not specially sensitive, and were so 
irregular that no close comparisons could he made. As the rains diminished 
and the season advanced into spring and summer, all of the plants made more 
rapid progress. . , . 

** The plats were continued through 1916, 1917, and 1918, with the ■ same 
crops as indicators. The results are in the same order, but distinctly less niarhed 
each succeeding season. During the present season (June, 1918) the effect of 
the arsenic in the stronger plats can still be traced in oats and barley, but it 
is doubtful whether it will show to any extent as the crops approach maturity, 

** In the experimental plats, amounts of arsenic far in excess of any possible 
bait accumulations in the manure did not have a noticeable effect on the crops 
grown. It therefore seems justifiable ... to conclude that farmers have 
nothing whatever to fear from the small amount of arsenite of soda in the form 
of hoiise-fiy bait that may accumulate in stable manure.*’ 

Liquid manure (Jom\ Bd. Agr, ILondon^t 26 (1919)^ Wo. 4, PP- 428-4^1 ). — 
jSTotes are given on the value and use of liquid manure, it being emphasized 
that the more liquid manure is kept from the air the better will it retain its 
fertilizing value, and that in storage of liquid manure no solid manure should 
accompany the liquid into the tank, owing to the resulting fermentation and 
loss of value. 

Fertilizers and their use in Canada, P. T. Shutt {Canad. Thresherman and 
Farmer^ 24 (1919), Wos. 8, pp. 28-81; 9, pp. 40-4^, figs. The author reviews 
and summarizes the results of recent years* tcftilizer experiments in Canada, 
Tvlilch indicate that in most cases excessively large dressings of fertilizer have 
not given net profits per acre of the same magnitude as medium applications. 
The larger profits came from using complete fertilizers. In general, it was 
found that the exclusive use of fertilizers will neither maintain the fertility 
of the soil nor yield profitable returns, and that it is on soils of medium quality 
rather than on soils of poor quality that profitable returns can be expected. 
Furthermore, the use of fertilizer on so-called “ money ** crops yielded the 
greatest profit. 

Fertilizers and fertilizing, R. Heihbich (DUnger and Dungen. Berlin: 
Pml Parey, 1918, pp. Til -{-158). — ^This hook is intended as a guide for the 
practical use of stable and green manure and commercial fertilizers In 
Cennany. 

Home mixing of fertilizers, O. C. Fuetcheb (U. S. Dept. 'Agr. Yearhook 
1918, pp. 185-190, fig. 1). — ^TMs is a brief popular description of the process of 
mixing fertilizers at home, 

^ The effect of different amounts and different methods of applying commer- 
cial fertilizer to the com crop, M. F, Milleb and F. L. DtmEY [MiBBOuri 8ta. 
Sul. M8 (1919), p. 67). — As an average of two years’ trials it was found that 
When the weather is dry the addition of fertilizers in the row produced' poorer 
resull^ 'than'' addition' with the fertilizer drill in advance of the corn planter. 
,"** 'The early 'effects' of the' row fertilization are’ more marked than the early 
'effects of ''the/ fertilizer 'applied over the whole surface, but corn so fertilized 
/does not smm to 'be able toatand the drought' so well during' July and August 
'because, of the ' larger/ Imf '''development. Fertilizer appMed as a side' applica- 
tion 'along,, the foW'Ut'the'Steqnd'or third 'cultivation has, 'brought "fairly 'good 
iacr^ps ,as'''an' average of two 'years,** ' 
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The fertilizing value of activated sludge, G. G, Nasmith and G, P. Mc- 
Kay iJouf\ Indus, mid Engin, Ohem,, 10 (1918), No. 5, pp, SS9-S44 j fiffs, 7; ahs. 
in Engin. and Contract.^ 50 (1918) ^ No, 2, pp. $1, 82), — ^Experiments are reported 
in which air-dried sludge was compared with air-dried stable manure as a fer- 
tilizer for radishes, lettuce, beans, beets, late radishes, tomatoes, carrots, and 
onions on a poor clay soli low in organic matter. Both sludge and manure 
■were added at the rate of 14.5 tons per acre. Under the rather limited condi- 
tions of the experiment it was found that the activated sludge in general gave 
much better results than the manure. 

*‘Prom the results obtained it seems to be true that crops such as let- 
tuce, . . . beans, beets, or tomatoes, . . , can be stimulated into very heavy 
growth by the use of activated sludge. The increase in the yield of onions is 
also great. ... In the case of radishes, though the final weight was not 
materially greater, the radishes matured much more rapidly. . . , The same 
holds good of lettuce or beets, In winch the growth was much more rapid than 
it was with the other fertilizer tested.’’ 

CrovemiaerLt Guano Islands, W. K. Zeedeebebg {Union So, Africa Dept, Agr. 
Rpt. 1917-18, pp. 149-153). — This report states that the Government Guano 
Islands of the Union of South Africa yielded from all sources 6,965.5 tons of 
guano In 1917. Data on distribution and use are given. The average chemical 
composition of the guano disposed of during 1917 was nitrogen, 11.06 per cent ; 
water-soluble phosphoric oxid, 3.5 ; citrate soluble phosphoric oxid, 11.41 ; total 
phosphoric oxid, 11.46; potash, 2,5; and lime, 11.62 per cent 

The relative availability of nitrate nitrogen and commercial organic nitro- 
gen in cylinder and field experiments, A. W. Buaib (Amer. Fert, 51 (1919), No, 
6, pp, 56, 57). — The results of 20 years’ cylinder and field experiments at the 
New Jersey Experiment Stations are reported on the relative availability of 
nitrate nitrogen and nitrogen from organic sources. 

Two types of loam soil and a loam with varying admixtures of coarse white 
sand were used. For all of these soils, except those containing SO per cent or 
more of sand, the nitrates gave better yields and showed a higher percentage 
of nitrogen recovered in the crop than the organic materials such as dried 
blood, fish, and tanhage. ‘‘Under the most favorable conditions only a little 
over 60 per cent of the applied nitrogen can be recovered in the crop. . . , 
Under less favorable conditions, the percentage recovery is much lower, often 
amounting to only one-third of the amount applied.” In the cylinder experi- 
ments only about 38 to 45 per cent of the applied organic nitrogen was recov- 
ered. The average recovery of nitrate nitrogen in the field experiments was 
37 per cent and of organic nitrogen 26.5 per cent. It is suggested that the 
superiority of nitrate nitrogen is due to its immediate availability. See also 
a previous note (E. S. R., 41, p. 22). 

The manufacture of ammonia for fertilizer salts, 0. Bosch (Ztsahr, Elektro-* 
ehem., 24 (1918), No. 23~24t PP- S61-S69). — This is a review of work in Ger- 
many during the year 1918 on the synthesis of ammonia, with special reference 
to use as fertilizer material. 

Potassium ammonium nitrate, a new top-dressing for sugar beets, M. 
Hofymann (Deut, Zuekerindus., 4^ (1918), pp, 149, 150; al)s. in Ztselir. Angew, 
CMm,, SI (1918), No. 84i B&f-, P- SIB; Jour. Soe, Cheni, Indus., B7 (1918), No, 
2S, p. 744 ^)- — Potassium anamonium nitrate, prepared from ammonium nitrate 
and potassium ehlorid, has been found to be easy to distribute over the land 
and can be' safely used as a 'top-dressing. It contains about 13 per cent 'of 
nitrogen, 25 per cent of potash, and from? 27 to 30 per cent of chlorin. It hm 
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tlie advantage over ammonium nitrate that it can he spread more uniformly 
and is much less hygroscopic and explosive. 

Economic analysis of the world shortage in phosphate^ L. B. Andeeson 
(A men Fert,, 51 {IBIB), Wo. 7, pp. ^'t-59, figs. 4)* — this analysis and sum- 
mary of the woxdd’s phosphate industry, data are reported indicating that the 
total world shortage in phosphate production occasioned by^ the war amounts 
to about 15,000,000 tons. This country contains the greatest known phosphate 
deposits and is the largest producer of natural phosphate, but the phosphate 
export business which it was unable to do during the war was about 5,000,000 
tons. Basic slag production did not increase rapidly enough to offset the 
shortage in phosphate, and Tunis now exports more phosphate than the IJiiitecl 
States. 

**The Special Commission to Europe reports a big demand for fertilizer. 
Ocean tonnage is the principal factor tending to retard the development of the 
business at the present time. The policy of the Shipping Board will be to 
Bfeet foreign rates, and develop the business in so far as it can be consistently 
done. The present methods of selling phosphate are very favorable to the 
American exporter as contrasted w-ith prewar methods. Europe must im- 
port phosphate in large quantities if the original productivity of the soil is to 
be restored. The United States, owing to her splendid deposits, is in a good 
position to develop this business wdien normal conditions again prevail.” 

The mineral superphosphate industry, B. Staub {Ghim. et Indus. [Pun’s], 
2 (1919), Wo. 3, pp. 123-132, figs. 8; ahs. in CJiem. Ahs., 13 (1919), Wo. 10, pp. 
1115, 1116). — ^XMs is a review of the process used in the manufacture of super- 
phosphate and also of various other processes that have been proposed for 
treating phosphate rock, Including ( 1 ) digestion with sodium acid sulphate, 
(2) ignition with silica and an alkali salt to form artificial slags. (3) manu- 
facture of tetraphosphate, and (4) manufacture of double superphosphate 
by treatment with acids. 

Artificial phosphatic slag, A. and L. Bonxet {Gompt. Rend. Acad. 

' Agr.- France, 5 (1919), Wo. 20, pp. 592-594; uhs. in Cliem. 13 (1919), Wo. 
17, p. 2102). — ‘This is a brief description of an artificial phosphatic slag manu- 
factured from phonolite rock by the Germans during their occupation of Bel- 
gium. All analysis shows total phosphoric acid 11.5, citrate soluble phosphoric 
acid 6.5, potasii soluble in strong acid 2.4, and in weak acid 1.07 per cent. 
The use of this slag on sandy soils is reconfmended especially for potatoes, 
although it is the opinion that phonolite was chosen for this material on ac- 
' count of its ease of vitrification rather than for its potash content 

Determination of the relative value of different forms of phosphorus upon 
the soil. at Columbia, M. P. Miixeb and P. B. Dtjley {Missouri Eta. Bui. 163 
(1919), p. 67}. — Comparative trials of rock phosphate, acid phosphate, bone 
meal, basic slag, and calcined phosphate, on wheat in plats showed that re- 
spective average increases of 2.3, 3, 7.5, 3.8. and 5.5 bu. per acre were obtained. 
The results wfith calcined phosphate, which is a heat treated rock' phosphate, 
are considered specially promising, 

Puture of the potash industry, J. W. Tueeentine (Ghem. and Aletull Engin., 
26X^019), Wo. 7, pp. 310, 311; abs. in Ghem. Abs., 13 (1919), Wo. 10, p. 1129 ). — 
This is a ^ plea for scientific organization and cooperation In the development of 
American ; potash. ' 

' ■ American po'tash in crop production, E. O. Pipein (Oormtl Gountrpman, 16 
X19M), Wo. 3, pp. 121, 122, 140, 142, 144, fig. 1 ). — ^Tlie author summarizes data 
from different sources to indicate the importance of potash as a fertilizer, and 
draws attention especially to the, reduction in crop yields due to the recent 
scarcity" ,of potash. ** It can be expected that potash will come back into com- 
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mercial fertiliaerj but in more conservative amounts tban was formerly used 
for tlie ordinary farm crop.” 

Potasb recovery, N. H. Gelleet {Chem, and Metall. Mnffin., 20 (1919), Vo, 7, 
pp. SOS, S09; abs, in Chem. Abs,, IS (1919), No. 10, p. 1129). — A compari|Oii is 
made of data reported by others, and estimates are given of the cost of oper- 
ating the Cottrell system for the removal of the dust from blast furnace gases. 
It is considered that the net revenue derived from the potash that is recovered 
in the dust should yield profitable returns even if the price of the potash were 
to drop to a value of $1 per unit. 

Value of blast furnace dust as a potash manure: Seport on field trials 
(Jour, Bd. Agr. ILondonJ, 26 (1919), No. 4, pp. 387S96). — Plat experiments 
with potatoes and mangolds to compare low-grade dust, medium-grade dust, 
high-grade dust, extracted dust, and German potassium sulphate containing 
respectively 2.21, 5.85, 8.9, 7.S7, and 50.24 per cent potash as sources of potash 
are reported. The fertilizers were added at respective approximate rates of 
2,200, 850, 550, 650, and 100 lbs. per acre. 

It was found that the extracted and high-grade dusts gave the best results 
with potatoes, followed by the medium-grade dust and the potassium sulphate, 
The low-grade dust gave the poorest results. It is noted that the extracted 
dust, that is, dust very rich in potash from which the bulk of the water-soluble 
potash had been removed by boiling water, gave among the highest results. It 
was found to be advisable to add the dust well in advance of the crop owing 
to the relatively low availability of the potash. 

The results obtained with mangolds did not correspond with those obtained 
with potatoes. Potassium sulphate gave the best results, while the poorest 
were with low-grade dust and late additions of medium-grade dust. The rest 
of the dusts gave about egual results in all cases, with about a 10 per cent 
increase in yield. 

Fertilizer from the effluent from potassium chlorid works, W. Huttneb 
(Chem, Mg., 4^ (t918), pp. 4H^ 4^^/ m Jour. Soc. Chem. Indus., S7 (1918), 
No. 21, p. 666A; Chem. Abs., IS (1919), No. 9, p. 985). — ^In the process of manu- 
facture of fertilizer from the efiiuent of potassium chlorid works the effluent 
is introduced into a tank containing quicklime, the latter being covered with 
the liquid. Heat is developed and the whole is converted into a powdery mass 
which consists of magnesium oxid, magnesium and calcium oxychlorids and 
small quantities of potassium chlorid, sodium chlorid, calcium sulphate, etc. 
The fertilizing value of this material is said to depend chiefly upon the 
presence of the magnesium oxid. ' ■ ^ 

Bracken as a source of potash, J. E. Pubvis (Proa. Cambridge Phil. Boe., 19 
(1919), No. 5, pp. 261, 262; abs. in Chem. Abs., IS (1919), No. 15, pp. 1786, 
1737). — ^The percentage of potash in samples of bracken collected at Cambridge 
during different months of the year ranged In the dry material from S per 
cent in that collected in June to 0.82 per cent in the samples collected in 
■ October. In Welsh bracken the corresponding range of the potash was from 
3.22' per cent to 1,32 per cent as found in the samples collected in July and 
October, respectively. 

These results are considered to confirm the opinion that in the summer 
months there is more potash than in the later months, “Also there is a clear 
indication that, on an average, the Welsh peaty soil yields more potash than 
the Cambridge poor sandy soil.” 

Bracken: Btilization and eradication, R., A. Bebby (West of Beat, Agr. Col. 
Ann. Bpt., 14 (1917), pp. 181-19S), — Studies on bracken with particular refer- 
ence toTts value as a source of potash are reported* 
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It was found tliat “ the composition of bracken depends mainly upon the age 
of the fronds, and, to a less extent, on varying soil and climatic conditions, 
Th.e ash in the dry matter amounts to about 9 per cent, and contains 55 per 
cent of potash in the young fronds, and to about 6 per cent and 40 per cent, 
respectively, in the mature fronds. The rate of fall varies according to soil and 
climatic conditions. 

“ The potash in the ash is present largely as the sulphate and the chlorid 
of potassium, , Some carbonate is also present. Over 90 per cent of the total 
potash, in carefully prepared ash, is soluble in water. By extracting the dry 
matter with water, more than 90 per cent of the total potash in the form of 
neutral salts is dissolved out, a fact which will largely account for the very low 
potash content of ash made from dead bracken, cut in the winter months after 
exposure to the leaching action of rain. Age of the plant does not affect the 
solubility of the potash. 

The caustic nature of the ash can be destroyed by the addition, in a fine state 
of division, of acid salts such as superphosphate of lime, or niter cake (sodium 
hydrogen sulphate). In the making of the ash, too large a fire should not be 
kept hiirning, otherwise a very high temperature may he attained, which might 
cause some loss by volatilization of potassium in the form of the chlorid, and 
also fusion of the ash into solid lumps. The best time to cut the bracken to 
secure the greatest yield of potash is when the fronds have reached their maxh 
mum growth, a development indicated by the withering of some of the small 
leaves and when the green color of the stem begins to change. The date will 
vary according to season and local conditions. Under the best conditions of 
cutting, drying, and burning, it requires from 4 to about 8 acres — according to 
the density of growth and height of the fronds — of fully stocked bracken land 
to yield 1 ton of ash.” 

Commercial fertilizers, E, G. PEOunx, O. S. Robeets, R. 0. Bitleb, S. P. 
Thoenton, and O. W. Foed {Indiana Sta. Bui, 2B9 (1919), pp. $-94, figs, 4 ). — 
This bulletin presents the results of analyses and valuations of 1,285 samples of 
fertilizers and fertilizing materials collected for inspection in Indiana dur- 
ing 1918. 

It was found that €9.1 per cent of the samples were equal to the guaranty in 
every particular, and that 88.9 per cent were equal to the value of the guaranty. 
The former figure is the liighest yet attained in the State while the latter is 
slightly lower than that of the previous year, 

** The largest number of samples having a deficiency of 10 per cent or more 
of guaranty were in potash, there being 130 inspection samples found deficient 
in potash, or more than the deficiencies in nitrogen, available phosphoric acid, 
and total phosphoric acid combined. .... In nitrogen 28 samples were deficient 
10 per cent or more of the guaranty; in available phosphoric acid, 42 samples; 
and In total phosphoric acid, 21 samples.” 

Digest and copy of fertilizer law (Hew Jersey Bias, Oirc. 198 (1919), pp, 
8).— This is a revision of Circular 9 of the station (E. S. R., 28, p. 320) in- 
cluding the amendments to the law passed in 1919. 

^ AGEICUIiTOEAL lOTAlY. 

' [Report of the investigation and work in plant physiology], R, P, Hibbaed 
(MieMgan Bta. Bpi. 1918, pp. ^1-273),— A brief outline is given of the work 
_ , 'carried,; , on ,in''the department' of plant, physiology, the principal investigation 
being, a hOBtlnuation of that previously reported (E. S. R., 39, p, 419). An ac- 
''count' is ',^veh of investigations of the soil solution, this work having been con- 
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tinned in experiments conducted in Quarta! and soiL The three series that 
have been made are believed to have established the physiological balance in 
soil cultures. 

Porous clay cones for the auto-irrigation of potted plants, B. E. Livingston 
{Plant World, 21 {1918), No. 8, pp. 202-208, fig. 1). — ^An account is given of the 
construction, operation, and advantages of a plan for auto-irrigation in the 
study of plants, 

A comparison of permeability in plant and animal cells, W. J. V. Ostek- 
HOUT {Jour. Gen. Physiol., 1 (1919), No. 4 PP- 4(^9-41S). — Disks of Laminaria 
were studied in connection with comparable pieces of skin taken from the frog 
{Rana pipiens). The guantitative results showed a striking agreement between 
the two kinds of tissues as regards certain important aspects of permeability, 
antagonism, injury, recovery, and death. 

Decrease of permeability and antagonistic effects caused by bile salts, 
W. J. Y. OsTEBHoxjT {Jour. Qen. Physiol., 1 (1919), No. 4 PP- 405-408, figs. 2), — 
As a result of experiments made by determining the electrical conductivity of 
Laminaria in solutions to which sodium taurocholate had been added, the author 
states that this salt decreases permeability and antagonizes sodium chlorid. 
This fact confirms the hypothesis that antagonistic relations can be predicted 
from studies on permeabilit 3 ^ 

Antagonism between alkaloids and salts in relation to permeability, W. J. 
V. OsTEEHOUT {Jour. Gen. Physiol., 1 {1919), No. 5, pp. 515-519 f figs. S).—ln 
order to compare antagonism between alkaloids and salts with that between 
salts and other salts, the author carried out experiments on Laminaria with 
nicotin, caffein, and cevadin added in varying amounts to sodium chlorid at 
0.52 M. 

It appears that solutions which have opposite effects on permeability antag- 
onize each other in case of alkaloids as well as in that of salts. It also appears 
from this w-ork that certain alkaloids which decrease permeability are able to 
antagonize sodium chlorid, in this respect resembling salts which decrease 
permeability. 

The effect of ions of sodium chlorid and calcium chlorid upon the electri- 
cal conductivity of certain colloidal mixtures, N. B. Green (Plant World, 21 
(1918), No. 12, pp. 808-316, figs. 7), — Experiments here outlined were suggested 
by the discovery of Osterhout (E. S. R., 26, p. 823) that the permeability of 
plant tissues to various ions can be determined by measuring the resistance 
offered by such tissues to an electric current. It was found in the present work 
that when one salt is allowed to penetrate the. colloid for a time, and then a 
second salt substituted, the rate of penetration 'by the ions of the latter seems 
to be unaffected by the presence of the former. The mixed solution of 'Sodium 
chlorid and calcium chlorid showed a fall of resistance similar to that of either 
of the constituents alone, the curve approaching more nearly that of the pre- 
dominant salt Ions of these two substances do not antagonize one another 
as regards penetration of certain colloidal gels, notably gelatin or mixtures 
of gelatin, agar, and whole wheat flour. 

Determinations of electrical resistance in solutions of gelatin to which salts 
had been added in varying concentrations showed that the electrical resistance 
of the gelatin varies directly with the precipitability, which is greatest at the 
isoelectric point, that is, where the unadsorbed -f and “• ions of the added 
salts balance one another. 

The water requirement of plants as influenced by environment, L. J, Beioos 
and H. L. Shantz (Proc. 2. Pan Amer. Set. Gong., 1915-16, vol 8, pp. 95-107, 
pis. 2, figs. 4). — From experiments vath. grain and other plants, described as 
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employing metliods somewhat different from those previously used (B. S. B., 
32, p. 12T)j the authors claim that where the crop is thoroughly adapted to the 
region in which it is grown the water requirement approaches its minimum, 
but is relatively high w%en the crop is not well adapted. Water requirement 
is not correlated with any one condition of the environment. Cool weather 
crops as a rule will have a low water requirement in cool seasons and a high 
water requirement in warm seasons. In case of warm-w^eatiier crops the reverse 
is usually true, although the effect is less marked, a cool season being con- 
ducive to a low evaporation rate. 

On the osmotic concentration of the tissue fluids of desert Loranthace®, 
X A. Habeis (3Iem, Torrey Bot, Oluh, 17 (1918), pp. S07-315), — ^Having con- 
tinued previous work (E. S. B., 37, p. 47), the author here presents results of 
studies on sap concentration of the tissue fluids of desert mistletoes and that 
of their hosts for comparison with those for the rain forest series already noted. 
The investigation included Fhoradend^ron corycB, P, macrophylhmi^ and P. 
valifomicum on a number of hosts. 

The osmotic pressure of these mistletoes was, roughly speaking, twice as 
great as was found in the Blue Mountains of Jamaica. In desert Loranthacem, 
as in those of the montane rain forest, the osmotic concentration of tissue fluids 
was generally, but not invariably, higher than that of the host. 

The effect of soaking in water and of aeration on the growth of Zea mays, 
E. M. Anbeews and C. 0. Beals (But Torrey Bot. CUib, JfB (1919), No. 3, pp. 
Bl-lOOy figs. S). — In this work it was found that 12 hours is the optimum period 
of soaking seed of Z, mays in order to obtain increased growth, and that growth 
is retarded temporarily by too long a period of soaking. Puncturing or par- 
tially removing the seed coats accelerates germination. Aerating the culture 
solution accelerates growth. 

Comparative studies on respiration. — Increased production of carbon 
dioxid accompanied by decrease of acidity, M. Ibwin {Jour. Gen. Physiol. ^ 1 
(1919), No. 4, pp. 899-4^8, figs. 2). — ^Having noted that high concentrations of 
ether greatly increased carbon dioxid production by animals, and that this is 
associated with irreversible changes ending in death, the author, in order to 
obtain light on the question arising as to whether this increased evolution of 
carbon dioxid might not indicate increased respiration, experimented with two 
organisms, Salvia involmrata and B. splendensy in which death is not accom- 
panied by increase of acidity. It was found that in petals of Salvia high ether 
concentrations increased oxygen consumption and carbon dioxid production, a 
decrease occurring at the same time in the acidity of the cell content. ' 

On the decomposition of cellulose by an aerobic organism (Spirochseta 
csytophaga n. sp.), H. B. Hutchinson and J. Clayton (Jour. Agr, BcL IBng- 
land}, 9 (1919), No. 2, pp. 148--178, pU. 3, fig. i).-— An account is given of the 
study of an organism found in the Rothamsted soils which is able to break 
down cellulose with comparative ease and which presents features of morpho- 
logical and physiolo^gical interest. The organism, which is said to be more 
closely allied tO' the Spirochsetoidese than with the bacteria, is named Spiro- 
chmta eytopMga. It does not grow in the usual way on nutrient gelatin or on 
agar. Cellulose is the only carbon compound found to favor its growth. Evi- 
dence is adduced to show the relation of cellulose decomposition to the assimila- 
tion of 'atmospheric nitrogen, 

' Influence of temperature and hydrogen ion concentration upon the spore 
'Cycle ©f Bacillus subtilis, A. Itano and X. Heill (Jour. Gen. Physiol., 1 (1919), 
Na. ' 4 , pp. 01-4^8, figs. 2 ). — Data resulting from this investigation are given 
With, discussion. Autonmtic adjustment of the medium seems to, play a rdle in 
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tile completion of the spore cycle of JEf, suMiUs, The results are thonght to be 
capable of practical application in the preservation of food by canning and 
other methods. 

[YiaMIity of jPseiidomonas radicicola under aerobic and partial anaerobic 
conditions], F. O. Ocioseblad {Michigan Bta. Rpt. 1918, pp. 255 - 264 )- — On ac- 
count of the practice of experiment stations and commercial firms of distribut- 
ing cultures of nodule-forming bacteida in liquid media, the author conducted 
a series of experiments with 12 strains of P. radicicola under various conditions 
to determine their effect on the viability of the organisms* Liquid and solid 
cultures were inoculated with a suspension' of bacteria and incubated for two 
weeks at temperatures of 20 to 23° C. The containers holding one-half of each 
lot were plugged with cotton and the others with cork stoppers. 

Examinations of the organisms were made from time to time, and it was 
found that the cultures in cork-stopped bottles died quite rapidly. The or- 
ganisms living after 160 days averaged 0.21 per cent for the liquid and B per 
cent for the solid cultures. The viability of the organisms in ash-sugar solu- 
tion was much less than that on ash-sugar agar. On the ash-sugar agar under 
cotton plugs the different strains died gradually, an average of 91.1 per cent 
living after 20 days, 46.2 per cent after 100 days, and 12.5 per cent after 160 
days. The thermal death point of different strains was determined to fall 
between 59 and 61°. Four of the 12 organisms were found to stand a tempera- 
ture of 60°, but none of them was able to grow after being exposed for 10 
minutes at a temperature of 61°. 

The factors considered to cause a decrease in the number of living organisms 
are partial anaerobic conditions, accumulation of metabolic and toxic products, 
and plasmolysis caused by the concentration of the ash-sugar solution through 
evaporation. In the case of the unsealed liquid cultures, it Is believed that 
the partial anaerobic condition in the medium was a factor in the decreased 
number of living bacteria. With the sealed cultures of both media, the partial 
anaerobic conditions, which tended to become wholly anaerobic, are considered 
the principal cause of the dying off of the bacteria. 

Prussic acid in Burma beans, E. J. Wabth and K. K. Gyi (Apr. Rematch 
Inst. Ptisa Bill. 79 (1918), pp. 11 ). — ^The results of studies carried out to date 
with local (Burmese) varieties of Phaseolus hmatus as to their content of 
hydrocyanic acid are said to show that, while the amount present in the cul- 
tures vaides considerably with soil and climatic conditions, cultures giving low 
percentages in one locality give low fignres under all conditions tested. Hydro- 
cyanic acid content thus appears to be an inherited character in pure single 
plant cultures. Differences in the color of seeds from a single culture do not 
indicate corresponding pi'Obable differences in the hydrocyanic acid content 
of the progeny. While the best cultures thus far found contain some of this 
poison, the quantity now obtained is only half that contained in the original 
sample of Madagascar bean wMch was regarded as safe and introduced into 
the Province. 

A fern having hydrocyanic acid, M. Mibaixde (Compt. Rend. Acad. Bd. 
IParisJ, 167 (1918), No. 19, pp. 695, 696 ). — The author has found that Gystopteru 
alpina (0. fragUis alpina) contains hydrocyanic acid in the green parts (fronds). 
The process of separating the acid is briefly' described. 

STotes on dune vegetation at San Francisco, Cal., F, Bamaley {Plant 
World, 21 (1918), No. 8, pp. 191-201, figs. 4). — description is given of the 
forms of vegetation on the sand dunes of Golden Gate Park as noted on exposed 
points, protected areas, and low places. Plant associations are noted. A 
systematic list is given, containing 40 native and 8 introduced species. 
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' Boot habit and plant distribution in the far Horth, H. E. PuniiNQ (Plmit 
World, 21 (1918), No, 9, pp, 223-2SS, fig, i), — ^Xiie author, classifying root sys- 
tems, regards black spruce, tamarack, and canoe birch as being of rigid shallow 
habit ; white spruce as of flexible shallow root habit ; balsam poplar as of deep, 
flexible root habit ; and Jack pine and white pine as of deep, rigid root habit. 
Other did'erences which are discussed are omitted from the classification as 
having no apparent bearing on forest composition in the far North. 

Acclimatization of plants originally of hot climates, G. Rosteb (Agr, 
CoUm. lltalgj, 12 (1918), No. 4, pp. 2S1-254, fig. 1). — ^Using the term acclimati- 
zation (as opposed to naturalization) of plants, as involving the multiform 
agencies employed by man, the author gives an account of some adaptations 
that have been accomplished. 

Ends and methods of acclimatization, E. Lanza (Agr. Colon. [Italg], 13 
(1919), No, i, pp. 1-15). — ^This is largely a discussion of the contribution of 
Roster, above noted. 

Climax formations, F. E. Clements (Carnegie Inst. Wash. Year Booh, 17 
(1918), pp. 294, 295). — Much attention has been paid to climax formations and 
their successional development, principally to the formations of widest extent, 
such as grassland, sagebrush, mesquite, and chaparral. As a consequence of 
work done in this connection, it has been possible to recognize and delimit the 
various associations of the nine climaxes for the first time and to point out 
their relationships to each other, as well as to the associations of adjacent 
formations; also to draw more definite distinctions between climax and suc- 
cessional indicators and to apply this to practical problems in grazing and 
forestry. 

Mutations in the jimson weed, A. F. Blakeslee and B. T. Avery, jb, (Jour. 
Hereditg, 10 (1919), No. 3, pp. 111-120, figs, ii).— Continuing former studies 
(E. S. R., 87, p. 831), the authors have obtained evidence indicating the presence 
of another (third) pair of factors for the Jimson weed (Datura stramomum). 
A possible fourth factor is under investigation. 

In addition to this a study has been made of a number of mutative variants 
of greater or less distinctiveness which appear to be inherited in a manner not 
confoi'ming to the Mendelian plan. A few of the more marked types of these 
are discussed herein. They seem to transmit their distinguishing characters as 
a complex, usually to a part only of their oftspring, chiefly through the 
female side. 

In one instance a mutation has arisen which seems to have established a 
distinct race or new species, breeding true but seemingly unable to cross with 
the parent species. , 

CEnothexa rabrinervis, a half mutant, H. de Ybies (Bot. Cas., &7 (1919), 
No. 1, pp. 1-26). — ^Reporting, with discussion of facts and bearings, a study' 
of (M. ruhrinervis, its origin and descendants, and, some characters ,of the latter, 
the author states thahCB. ruhrinervis is a half mutant, produced by the copula- 
tion' of a mutated gamete with a normal velutina , gamete of (M. lamarchimia. 
In oonseciuence of this origin it produces- about one-fourth empty seeds, one-haif 
(M. ^mhfimrvis which wfill repeat the splitting, and a ,mass mutation, amounting 
to about one-fourth of a pure or double mutant, which haa^heen named deserms 
and which is constant from seed and has no empty grains as hereditary features. 
(M. rmhrmervu is not known to mutate otherwise tO' any noticeable degree, from 
which it is inferred th-at the internal constitution causing the mass mutation is 
not In Itself 'the cause for further mutability. 

, 'Grosses of W. mhfimrvis with '(E. lamarcMana give three types of hybrids, 
about one-fourth of tlie seeds being empty*' ,Oae' constant type resembles ' CE^. 
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lamarchiam^ a second is named lucida^ and the third is either sudroMsta or 
rubrinervis. These behave in ways which are supposedly explained on the 
supposition that CB. ruhrinerms is a half mutant. CE. oWonga is analogous to 
CE. ruhrinervis in some respects. CE. nanetla seems to arise through mutations 
in the veUitina gametes of (B. lamarcHana. 

The history of Primula malacoides under cultivation, A. W. Hill {Jour, 
Genetics, 7 (1918), No. S, pp. 193-198, pis. 2, fig. 1), — A brief account is given 
of the history of P, malacoides since its discovery in 1884 in cultivated fields at 
Ta-li, Yunnan, China. It is said to have displayed a considerable range of 
variation during this period, which is short as compared with the time .taken 
to produce the variations which have been observed to occur in P. sinemis 
and P. obconica. 

Axillary cleistogenes in some American grasses, A. Chase (Anier. Jour, 
Bot,, 5 (1918), No. 5, pp, 254-258, figs. 5). — As a result of her study of the pro- 
duction of eleistogamous grains by a number of grasses, the author states that 
the axiliary cleistogenes and the ohasmogenes (normal spikelets) produced 
by the same plant are so unlike that they would not, if their source were un- 
known, be placed in the same tribe. The cleistogenes are found to be more 
variable than are the chasmogenes of the same species. The author is inclined 
to think, from the many cases found by relatively little study, that the 
eleistogamous habit is not rare among the grasses. 

Plant introduction opportunities open to ' all the Americas, D. Paibchild 
(Proc. 2, Pan Amer. Scl Cong., 1915 - 16 , vol. 3, pp. 503-510, pi, 1). — This Is a 
consideration of the possibilities of plant exchange between countries. 

HELD CEOPS. 

^The experimental error in field trials, H, H, hovz {Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron,, 
11 (1919), No. 5, pp, 212-216). — In this paper, a contribution from the New York 
Cornell Experiment Station, the author offers a critical discussion of certain 
features of Kiesselbach’s work on the elimination of experimental error in 
crop tests, previously noted (E. S. B., 39, p. 829). The points considered include 
observations on competition between rows and the conclusions reached regard- 
ing the use of the probable error in interpreting results. 

xThe effect of place on yield of crops, F. J. Chittenden (Jour. Roy. Sort. 

*'"'^ 00 ., 44 (1919), pp. 72-74, pis. 2), — Observations on some experimental plats 
at Wisley are held to indicate that place is an important factor in the yield of 
potatoes and should receive careful consideration when making comparisons 
between yields on different plats. 

Up-to-Date potatoes were planted in 8 pairs of plats, each plat having' three 
rows of potatoes equal distances apart and each row containing 18 plants 
equally distributed. The plats were so arranged that the outer row was 
separated 4 or 5 ft from the outer row of the next plat and the pair of plats 
separated at the ends, so that the plants at the ends of the two inner rows 
had an additional exposure on one side and the end plant of the outer row a 
greater exposure on two sides than the other plants in their respective rows. 

Based on the total yield of the outer row as 100, the average results for the 
three rows on all plats was as 100 : 72 : 72. The yield of the end plats of all rows 
compared with the average yield of other plants in the same ro%vs was as 
100:82. The average yield of the corner plants referred to above was as 
100 : 66 when compared with the other end plants, as 100 : 79 when compared 
with the other plants in the outer row, and as 100 : 57 when compared with the 
inner plants. It is concluded, therefore, that the most advantageous place is at 
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the corner, the next best location in the outer row, the next 'at the end of an 
inner row, and the least desirable in the inner row. 

The improvement of agricultural crops by selection and hybridization, 
(Eool Jour. Agr.^ 2 (1919), No, I, pp, 10-20 ). — ^TMs comprises an account of an 
address delivered by T. Anderson before the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Agricultural Discussion Society on the systematic improvement of crops in 
Scotland. 

Further observations on the practical value of line selection as compared 
■with mixed populations in field crops, L. Koch (Teysmannia, W (1918), No. 7, 
pp. 889-^28 ), — ^This supplements work previously noted (E. S. B., 40, p. 623), 
Including observations on pure line selections of rice and peanuts, mixed popu- 
lations of rice, hybrid strains of corn, and clonal dmsions of sweet potatoes and 
cassava. 

A study of the relation of some morphological characters to lodging in 
cereals, R. J* Gaebee and P, X Olsox (Jour. Amer. Boe. Agron., 11 (1919), No. 
5, pp. 113-186, pi. 1, figs. 2 ). — ^Tliis paper, a contribution from the Minnesota 
Experiment Station, describes investigations begun in 1916 to discover some 
simple morphological character closely correlated with lodging or nonlodging 
in cereals. For this purpose 15 strains of barley, 7 of oats, 2 each of spidng 
and winter wheat, and Minnesota No. 2 winter rye, representing extreme lodging 
and nonlodging forms, were selected and most of the material grown both in the 
field and in the greenhouse. Observations were made on the correlation be- 
tween lodging behavior and the average size of culm, the average number of 
vascular bundles, the average area of sclereiichyma, the thickness of the culm 
wall, the length of the lignified cells, and the thickness of the lignified cell walls. 
Data are presented showing the percentage and degree of lodging, the yield, 
and the height of the different varieties grown in the field, while data relative 
to the morphological characters of each sort are presented for both the field 
and greenhouse environment 

It is stated that none of the morphological characters studied except thick- 
ness of cell wall appeared to be closely related to lodging. Both the early and 
medium oat strains examined w^ere found to show a distinct correlation between 
the thickness of the lignified cell walls and lodging. In general, lodging in 
cereals is said to be dependent upon so many factors of unequal value in the 
different sorts that no single factor seems to be closely enough correlated with 
it to be of much value as a selection index in cereal improvement. Among 
the different strains of oats and barley, the average number of vascular 
bundles was found to be correlated wfith the average diameter of the culms. 

The farmer and Federal grain supervision, B. H. Beown (U. B. Dept Agr. 
Nearhook 1918, pp. 385-346, pis. 4)- — The advantages and method of grading 
grain, at country points according to the Federal standards are described, as 
Is also the subsequent handling of the wheat. Tabulated statements are in- 
cluded showing the standards for shelled corn, wheat, and oats, 

IBeport of field crops work in Michigan, 1918], X F. Cox (Michigan Bta. 
Mpt\1918, pp. 283-285, 287, 288). — ^Thls comprises a brief description of prog- 
ress In work previously noted (B. S. B., 39, p. 335), including a short account of 
plant-breeding work by F. A, Spragg. 

' ; 'A report by. B. W. Housholder on variety and cultural tests with barley, oats, 
‘"potatoes, and root and, silage crops, made at the Upper Peninsula substation, 

, has 'been not^ , elsewhere (E, S. B., 40, p. 731). 

iB^ort of fi,eM crops work' in Missouri, 1917-18], W. C. Ethebiuoe, C. A' 
Itomkt'X' B'. .Smith, E., Bf. McDonald,,, X. J.. Stadlee, and X T. Rosa, jb. (Mis- 
muri Bt'U.\But.l$3.'il91B), pp. 43-50, 53, fig. Jf).— This describes the continua- 
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tion of work preTionsIy noted (E. g. B., 38, p. 632), enfi) racing variety and 
cultural tests witli soy beans, cowpeas, cotton, corn, grain sorghums, oats, 
wheat, and barley, together -with field tests of various forage crops, and a 
comparison of northern-grown with home-grown seed potatoes. 

'A mixture of oats and Canada field peas, with a yield of S.l tons of cured 
forage per acre, gave the best results among spring-sown forage crops tested 
at Columbia,- The best summer forages, included Amber sorghum, White 
Kafir, and a mixture of White Kafir corn and soy beans \rith yields antoiinting 
to 6.25, 4.58, and 4.85 tons per acre, respectively. At Warreusburg a mixture 
of oats and Canada field peas proved best for spring forage and one of soy 
beans and srreet sorghum for suntmer forage. In cooperative tests with sweet 
clover, failures were reported wAerever oats -was used as a nurse crop. Sudan 
grass seeded in rows S ft. apart produced 2.6 tons of cured forage per acre at 
Warreusburg. Seeded after rye at Columbia, it produced 1.56 tons and in a 
mixture with soy beans, 4.2 tons. 

Of 84 varieties and strains of soy beans tested at Columbia the leading sorts 
produced from 18.3 bu, of seed per acre for Morse to 20.8 bu, for Virginia, and 
from 3.2 tons of hay for Buster Brown to 4.5 tons for Chiquita. At Mary- 
ville, the leading varieties were Peking, Wilson, and Virginia, with yields of 
19.4, 18.9, and 17.5 bu. per acre, respectively. At Warreusburg, Mongol, Morse, 
and Mikado were best with respective yields of 17.9, 17, and 14,3 bu. On the 
Bussell farm better yields of both seed and hay resulted from seedings made 
from May 15 to June 15 than from earlier or later seedings. Practically no 
difference in yield resulted from seedings made in 16-in. and 42-iB. rows, while 
drilling Jet soy beans in rows 8 in. apart gave the same yields when seeded 
ai the rate of 90 lbs. per acre as at a rate of 120 lbs. At Maryville, seeding at 
the rate of 25 lbs. per acre in rows 3 ft. apart gave slightly larger yields than 
lower rates of seeding, while at Warrensburg a 30-lb. seeding rate produced 
13.7 bu. per acre and a 20-lb. rate 12.8 bu. New Era cowpeas produced 15.1 
bu. of seed per acre as compared with 12.2 bu. for Medium Yellow soy beans. 
Leading varieties of cowpeas and soy beans compared for hay production gave 
average yields of 3.4 and 3.1 tons per acre, respectively. 

Shallu, White Kafir corn, and Standard milo maize with respective yields of 

81.3, 63, and 43.7 bu. per acre were grown at Warrensburg in comparison with 
Commercial White, St. Charles White, and Learning Yellow corn, which produced 

69.3, 58.3, and 47.3 bu., respectively. 

In variety tests with cotton early maturing strains showed a marked super- 
iority over late maturing sorts. King Improved with 380 lbs. of lint per ■ acre 
and Simpkin Prolific with 330 lbs. were the best early varieties, and Mebane 
Triumph with 260 lbs. and Bowden with 213 lbs. the best late varieties. 

Bigg Seven Ear and Cock Prolific corn grown at Kennett yielded at the rate 
of 38 and 33 bu. per acre, respectively, as compared with 32 bu. for Reid Yel- 
low Dent and SO bn. for St. Charles White, the two best native sorts. Cultural 
tests with corn at Warrensburg resulted in a yield of 59 bu. per acre for sur- 
face planting with normal cultivation, 70 bu. for list planting with nornfal cul- 
tivation, and 73 bu. for surface planting with late cultivation. At Maryville* 
with normal cultivation, surface planted corn produced 75' bu. per acre and list 
planted corn 84.2 bu. 

Leading varieties of wheat tested at Columbia produced from 23.8 bu. per 
acre for Poole to '30.6 bu. for Harvest Queen. At Warrensburg the yields of 
the best sorts i^anged from 23.5 bu. for Fulcaster to 27,9 bu. for Turkey. Se- 
lections of Pole, Early Bipe, and' Fulcaster grown at Columbia have produced 
4-year average yields of’ 35, 27.8, and 42 bu. per acre, respectively, as cpip|»red 
with yields of 34.3, 33.6, and 37.1 bu. for the original stock. 
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Variety tests witli oats at Columbia resulted in maximum yields ranging -from 
41.1 bu. per acre for Fulgbum to 42.2 bu. for Iowa 105. At Maryville, tbe best 
varieties ranged from 65.3 bu. for Silvernfine to 69 bu. for Red Rust Proof, 
Burt and Klierson growm at Warrensburg each produced about 20.5 bu. per 
acre. Tests with winter oats have thus far been unsuccessful 
Spring barley produced from 19 to 30 bu. per acre in variety tests at Co- 
lumbia. It is stated that the crop is fairly safe for the northern part of the 
State, uncertain for the central part, and generally a failure in southern 
Missouri. 

Crop production in the northern sand hills [of Nebraska], J. Gowa'N 
(Nebraska Sta, Bui 171 (1919) ^ pp. S-6), — Work with corn, small grains, po- 
tatoes, beans, and hay and fodder crops at the Valentine substation is briefly 
reviewed. See also a previous note (E, S. R., 41, p. 434). - 

[Report of field crops work in North Carolina, 1918], C. B, Williams 
(North Carolina Bta, Rpt. 1918, pp. 28-33). — Variety tests and crop improvement 
work with cotton, corn, soy beans, cowpeas, wheat, oats, and rye conducted at 
various points in the State are briefly described in a continuation of similar 
work (E. S. R., 39, p. 337), The best varieties of field crops grown at the differ- 
ent experimental centers are indicated in each case. Fertilizer and cultural 
tests witli tobacco are also noted. ^ 

Selected strains of cotton isolated during the past four j^ears are said now to 
present a uniform type and to have transmitted their qualities during the past 
two years. While in individual strains the values for size of boll, length of 
staple, percentage of lint, and height of plant have fluctuated from season to 
season, the strains have maintained the same relation to each other. The lowest 
yielding strain produced on the average 81.8 gm. of seed cotton per plant and 
the highest yielding strain 179.6 gm. In a comparison of Mississippi- and 
North Carolina-grown seed of the same strain of cotton, very little difference 
has been noted in the earliness of the plants growm from seed from the two 
localities, while the Mississippi seed has produced slightly taller stalks and the 
North Carolina seed a larger yield. 

In a comparison of Rosen with Abruzzi rye the former is said to be gen- 
erally too late for Piedmont and eastern North Carolina conditions, and also to 
have produced less early grazing than Abruzzi. In the mountain section of the 
State Rosen has given some promise for seed production. 

Tests made on the Granville Farm are held to indicate that the jdeld of to- 
bacco can be increased by closer planting without injuring the quality of the 
crop. From 5,000 to 5,500 plants per acre are believed to give the best results. 
Priming as compared with cutting tobacco resulted in a gain of 240 lbs. per 
acre. In fertilizer tests conducted at Reidsville an increase in the ammonia 
content of the fertilizer application was followed by ' a greater susceptibility 
to leaf; spot and other diseases, while potash appeared to stimulate the resist- 
' anee of the plant to disease. ' 

' .|Report of 'work' with field crops in the Netherlands, 1913-1916], P. Van 
Hoek (Dept* LaMh., Nijv. m Sandel INetherlmdsh Verslag. en Meded. Dir. 

; Lamdb., No. 1 (1919), 'pp. yjJ+157). — ^This describes the continuation of similar 
work previously noted (R S- R., 32, p. 630). The report is divided into twm 
parts, the first dealing with soil fertility tests, variety, cultural, and fertilizer 
experiments with potatoes 'and sugar beets, and variety tests with wheat, rye, 
,oats, and barley; wMle the second part comprises observations on the cstab- 
l!shment''and maintenance of pasture land and on weed control 
[Report of field 'crops 'Work in the Butch Bast Indies], J. Van Beeda Be 
Haan (Jmrt). Bept. Londfi,, ■ Fiju. en EaMel Wed&rlmd. 191$, pp. 
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— CJnltnral tests witli cotton and plant-selection work witli rice and 
otlier important crops during 1916 are described as heretofore (B. S, R.^ 38® 
p. 527), 

[Report of field crops work in Java, 1916-17], 0, van Rossem (Dept. 
Lmidh., Nifv, en Handel IDutch East Indiesl, Meded, Agr. Chem, Lab,, Wo, 19 
(1918), pp. 128), — This describes the continuation of work previously noted 
(E. S. R., 38, p. 735). 

Harvest report [Soseworthy Agricultural College], 1917—18 and 1918—19, 
W. J. CoLEBATCH (Joun Dept, Agr, So. Aust., 21 {1918}, Nos. S, pp. 628-634; 
9, pp. 686-691; 10, pp. 759-766; 22 (1919), Nos. 8, pp. 610-827; 9, pp. 709-718).— 
In continuation of work along the same general lines as previously noted (B. 
S. R., 38, p. 133), crop data relating to wheat, barley, oats, rye» and forage 
crops are presented for the seasons indicated. 

Sisal and heiiequen as binder-twine fibers, H. T. Edwaeds (U, 8. Dept. Agr. 
Yearboolv 1918, pp. S57-S66, pis. 4 )- — The importance of the binder-twine in- 
dustry in relation to the national food supply is indicated, and the possibilities 
of production in United States territory of sisal and henequen, said to furnisli 
approximately 90 per cent of the raw material now used in the manufacture 
of binder twine, are discussed. It is stated that henequen has been grown 
^successfully in Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands, while it is deemed prac- 
ticable to develop the sisal industry in the Philippines, Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
and possibly Florida, 

The vitality of alfalfa seed as affected by age, W. P. Heabden (Proc. Oolo. 
Sci. Soc., 11 (1919), pp. 239-249). — ^The author describes observations on the 
viability of various grades of alfalfa seed held over a long period of years 
without any -effort to preserve the seed under definite temperature and moisture 
conditions. 

It is concluded that good, sound, clean alfalfa seed, kept under fair but not 
ideal conditions, will retain its vitality for 23.5 years without any perceptible 
abatement. Good, commercial seed, preserved under rather disadvantageous 
conditions, retained a fair degree of vitality, 46 per cent, for 27.5 years, while 
very inferior seed, third quality screenings, kept under rather indifferent condi- 
tions, contained 16.5 per cent of viable seeds when 22.5 years old, 

The vitality of alfalfa roots, H. G. HacMiixan (Proc. Colo. Sci. Soe., 11 
(1919), pp. 251, 252, pis. 4)*— The author records observations on volunteer 
alfalfa appearing in tilled fields in northern Colorado during the spring of 1918. 
Mention is made particularly of a plant found to have grown from an adven- 
titious bud on an old root, three shoots having been sent out although only one 
survived. The root lacked a crown and both ends were shattered and decayed, 
no growth having occurred during the summer of 1917 . Rootlets also developed. 
Many plants were found where the new growth had arisen from the old crown, 

A factor analysis of barley, G. von Ubisch (Ztschr. In-duktive Ahstam. «. 
Yererbungslehre, 17 (1916), No. 1-2, pp. 120-152, figs. 15; ahs. in Genetim [The 
Hague], 1 (1919), No. 3, p. 301). — ^The author describes observations on the 
behavior of certain characters in barley crosses, including the density of the 
spike, the number of rows of spikelets, the length of the grain, the nature of the 
hood, and the toothing of the first lateral nerve of the outer flowering glume. 
The results may be summarised as follows : 

The density of the spike is said to be determined by a factor pair designated 
as LI, looseness dominating and corresponding to an intemodal length of the 
raehis of more than 3.5 mm. Two-rowedness as compared %vith six-roweclness 
depended upon tvro factor pairs, ZzWw, of which Z must be present eithei' In the 
homozygous or heterozygous condition in order that the plant is not six-roweil 
149S63^-“20 4 
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The lengtli of tlie grain was dependent upon two factor pairs, Aa, YrWcli miist 
be present in order tliat long grains may appear, and Yv, wliicli lias a shorten- 
ing effect. The influence of the latter factor is said to be less marked than that 
of the former. The correlation between Aa and LI is represented by the ratio 
of 5 AL: 1 Al: 1 aL: 5 al. 

The hooded form was determined by a factor pair Kk. The hooded cultures 
examined are said to have contained the factor A in a latent condition, this 
being capable of expressing itself only in the presence of k. In the heterozy- 
gotic condition of KkAA or KkAa so called stemmed hoods appeared. 

Three factors were found to be involved in the toothing of the nerve of the 
flowering glume. The first factor pair, Gg, which produced marked toothing, 
was found to be correlated with Zz according to the ratio of 1 ZG : 5 Zg : 5 zG : 
1 zg. The second factor G'g' gave rise to isolated teeth, and transmitted itself 
independently of the first factor according to the simple ratio of Z scarcely 
toothed individuals : 1 not toothed. The third factor effected quite fine toothing, 
perceptible only under the microscope. 

The growing of beans in Scotland, J. Malcolm (Scot, Jour. Agr., 2 (1919), 
No. i, pp. 4-10). — This is a general discussion of the field practices and cultural 
methods employed in growing the bean crop, together with brief notes on insect 
pests affecting beans in Scotland and on the composition and food value of beans. 

Cocksfoot. — Its establishment and maintenance in pasture, A. H.' Cockayne 
(Jour. Agr. {Nmo Zeal.}, 18 (1919), No. 5, pp. 257-271, figs, i^).— This is a gen- 
eral discussion of the production and maintenance of cocksfoot pastures in New 
Zealand. 

Some flower anomalies of maize, G. Lopeioee (Stm. Sper. Agr. Itat, 51 
(1918), No.^ 1-2, pp. 5-2S, pi. 1, figs. 2). — ^The author describes and Illustrates 
certain anomafies observed in the inflorescence of maize. 

The old and the new in corn culture, H. H. Biggab (U. S. Dept. Agr. Year- 
boofe 1918, pp. 12S-136, pU. 4). — ^The author traces the early history of corn cul- 
ture in America, and briefly discusses the importance of the crop both In the 
past and at the present time. See also a previous note (B. S. R., 40, p. 13T.) 

Northerns” cotton, G. R. Hilson (Agr. Jour. India, 14 (1919), No. 2, pp. 
SdO-314). — ^The pjroduction and marketing of so-called Northerns cotton In the 
Madras Presidency is described. Improvements in the crop, in cultural methods, 
and in marketing conditions are suggested. Northerns is said to comprise a 
mixture of varieties of Gossupmni herMceum and G. indicmn. 

The improvement of “ Tinnevellies ” cotton, R. Thomas (Agr. Jour. India, 
14 (1919), No. 2, pp. Suggestions are presented for the improvement 

of the crop and of marketing conditions in the Tinnevelly tract situated in the 
southern part of the Madras Presidency. It is stated that the so-called Tinne- 
vellies cotton Is grown on an area of about 600,000 acres, and comprises two 
distinct varieties known locally as karunganni (Gossypium obtmifoUum} and 
uppam (G. herhmeiim). _ 

Cotton warehousing — ^benefits of an adequate* system, R. L. Newton an4'' 
I. M, WOEKMAN (U. 8. Dept. Agr. YearhooJc 1918, pp. S99-408, figs. g).—The 
authors discuss the necessity for better constructed and better managed cotton 
warehouses, the functions of the warehouse, the formation of cooperative or- 
ganizations among farmers for the consti’uction and operation of cotton ware- 
houses, and the location of the warehouse. 

Crotalaria usaramcansis as a fiber plant, G. F. J. Bley (Dept. Landb., Wijv. 
m Sandel IDuteh East Indies}, Meded. GuUuurtuin, No. 12 (1918), pp. 
pis. $). — ^The production and utilization of 0. usarammisis tor fiber in Java 
are described. 
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Trials of Sudan dnrra for ’brewing {Bui. Imp. Inst. . [So. KeminfjtonJ, 17 
{1919) y No. ly pp. 22-31). — Tiiis comprises a review of investigations coiidiicteil 
by L. Briant and H. Harman as to the snitability of Sorghmn rulgare for 
brewing purposes. It is concluded that if sufhcieiit grain is c^btainable at 
favorable prices it can be successfully employed In the manufacture of roasted 
grain for coloring and flavoring, of flakes, or in the production of sugar of a 
in alto-dextrin type. It is deemed unlikely that durra will ever compete with 
barley as a malt material. 

[Purci-Bsa fiber], A. Lopez (El Fique su CuUivo p BemfiCi.o Industrial^ 
MedelHny Colomhiay 1918, pp. 23, fig. 1). — ^Tliis describes the protliietion and 
utilization of various Purcrcea fibers in Colombia. 

[Proceedings of the National Hay Association] {Rpt. Naf. Hmj As.we., 2I§ 
(1917), pp. 298j pis. 2; 25 {1918), pp. 293, pis. 3, figs. 4 ). — ^These volumes report 
the proceedings of the twenty -fourth and twenty-fifth annual conventions of the 
organization. 

The retting of hemp: A preliminary note, D. Oarboxe {Sia.;:;. Sper. Agr. 
Ital., 50 (1917), No. 6-8, pp. 261-299, fig. 1). — ^Tlie author describes in some de- 
tail observations on the bacteriological aspects of the retting of hemp. 

Lolium siibnlatiim, Wimmera ” rye grass, H. A. {Jour. Dept. 

Agr. Tictoria, 17 {1919), No. 5, pp. 266-278, figs. 6). — ^Based on observations of 
existing stands and on the experience of various growers, an account is given 
of the history, present distribution, habits of gi'owth, stock-carrying capaclt:^’, 
methods of propagation, and control of so-called Wimmera rye grass in Victoria. 
The grass has been identified as L. sululatum, and if controllable is said to 
give considerable promise as a pasture grass in the wheat belt 

Hew Zealand flax, Ventey {Roy. Bot. Gard. Kew, Bui. Misc. Inform., No. 4 
(1919), pp. id9-i77, pis. S; abs. in Nature [London], 103 {191^, No. 2595, p. 
If 10). — ^The possibilities of growing New Zealand flax (Phormmm temx) on a 
commercial scale in Great Britain are discussed. It is suggested that experi- 
mental plantings be made on boggy and poor moorland soils, as the development 
of the plant under such conditions is said to be encouraging. 

The inheritance of the weak awn in certain Avena crosses and its relation 
to other characters of the oat grain, A. 0, Feasee {New York Cornell Bta. 
Mem. 23 (1919), pp. 635-676, figs. 8). — ^This pajjer presents additional data 
(E. S. R., 39, p. 234) supporting evidence on the inheritance of the weak awii 
In a cross between Burt and Sixty Bay oats, together with a further study of 
the relationships of the awning factor and the conditions affecting it. The 
observations were continued through the Fs generation. The conclusions 
reached may be summarized as follows : . 

In a cross between the fully awned Burt and the awnless Bixty Day types 
there was a nearly complete dominance of the awnless condition. The evidence 
is held to indicate that both parents contain the factor for awning, but that It 
is prevented from operating in Sixty Day oats by an inliibltor which is closely 
linked with the factor for yellow color in that variety. The production of 
awnless or partly awned plants in the 'Fi generation is said to be dependent 
on the extent to which this inhibitor, I, is dominant over its norma! allelomorph 
I, this dominance, in turn, being regarded as probably' dependent to a large 
extent on environmental factors. 

In the Fa generation, awnless, partly awned, and fully a'wneil plants were 
produced in approximately the ratio of , 1 : 2 : 1. The ratio of plants not ^ fully 
awned to plants fully awned approximated 3:1. An Fs generation . test uf Fs 
plants showed that the fully awned individuals were pure recessives, and. that 
they bred true for M) per cent of awns. A test of the partly awned; plants 
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sbowecl that nearly all were heterozygous, giving in the Ps approximately three 
plants not fully awned to one fully awned plant The formula for these plants 
would be li. A few partly owned plants of the Ps generation having a very 
low percentage of awns were found to really belong to the awnless class. 'The 
appearance of awns on these plants is thought to be due probably to a slight 
modification of the action of the inhibitory factor, perhaps by environmental 
influences. The awnless Pi plants were found to consist of two genetic types : 
Those plants which bred true, or practically so, for the awnless condition, and 
those which gave a segregation like that given by an Pi plant, the formula for 
the first being II, and for the second U, 

Spikelets having twm awns, one on each kernel, were found only on plants 
having all the spikelets awmed. The irregular occurrence of such two-awmed 
spikelets is thought to indicate that no definite genetic factor is involved, but 
rather that it is the natural behavior of the awning factor to produce two 
awns occasionally in the absence of the inhibitory factor. 

Environment seemed to affect the production of awns to a considerable 
extent. While experimental evidence is wanting, general observation sug- 
gested that an increase in the moisture content, organic matter, and nitrogen 
of the soil tended to decrease the number of awns. 

Strong and intermediate awns appeared in small numbers on a ferr of the Pa 
plants and in about the same relative numbers on the Ps progeny of these 
plants, as well as on the progeny of certain other P 2 plants which bore only 
weak awns. It is stated that such a phenomenon may be due to a reversion of a 
complex nature. 

A strong linkage was observed between the fully awned condition and the 
medium long hairs at the base of the grain. In 2,S41 individuals there were 
about 5 per cent of crossovers. A similar linkage existed between the fully 
awned condition and the Burt (similar to Avena Bterilis) type of basal articu- 
lation. Here there were practically 4.14 per cent of crossovers among 2,341 
individuals. The non-Burt type of basal articulation was dominant over the 
Burt type in Pi, ivhile the P- gave three non-Burt plants to one Burt. 

Short basal hairs or no basal hairs were dominant over those which were 
medium long, the Fa ratio being three of the former to one of the latter. 

, Two colors were contrasted — a red or yellowish red in Burt, and the clear 
yellow of Sixty Day, the Pi plants being intermediate for color. The colors of 
the Pa plants were greatly influenced by external factors, and graded into one 
another in such, a manner as to render a perfect classification practically 
Impossible. Burt oats possessed a factor for red and a factor for yellow which 
was distinct from the Sixty Day factor, and which carried no inhibitor to 
aw^ning. The genetic formula for Burt would be RR y\ and for, Sixty 

Bay rr yy Y' Y\ The P 3 data on color agreed rather closely with the theory 
as to the genetic constitutions of the two parents. , The ratios in two families 
approximated 48 reds : 15 yellows : 1 white. The Ps tests supported this theory 
in a general way. The appearance of a few brown grains is thought to be the 
result either ' of mutation or of reversion. Finally, the author states that while 
other workers have shown that Sixty Day carries a factor inhibiting the pro- 
duction of awns, which is closely linked with the factor for yellow color because 
of the yellow in Burt, which carries no such inhibitor, the inhibitory effect of the 
Sixty Day factor obscured. 

Some further experiments with potatoes, J. Wmsox and P. I. Ohittkhden 
(Jo^ur, Roy. Mart Soc., 44 {1919), pp. 8S~8S, flp, I ). — ^This describes observations 
made at Wisley during 1918 on the effect of spacing, and of the use of seed of 
different origin on the yield of potatoes, supplementing work previously noted 
(B. S. R., 40, p. 630). The spacing experiments included plantings made in 
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rows 18, 24, 30, and 36 in. apart with the plants spaced 9, 12, 15, and 18 in. 
apart in the row for each planting distance. 

The best spacing lor the variety employed (Arran Chief) was found to be 
from 24 to 30 in. between rows and 15 in, between plants. In comparative 
tests of locally-grown seed potatoes with seed from Scotland and Ireland the 
local seed gave ^uite favorable results. It is stated that while all the factors 
maldiig for maximum yields of potatoes are not yet known the source of the 
seed is a most important one. 

Potato production, G. Stewaet {Utah Sta. Girc, 4^ (1919), pp. B-~54^ figs. 
20 ). — This comprises a general discussion of cultural methods and field prac- 
tices employed in growing the potato crop in Utah, with notes on storing and 
marketing the product. 

[Eeport of work with potatoes in the Bhine Province], T. Re:m:y {Verof- 
fentl. Landw. Kmimer Rlieinprov., Ao. 2 {1919), pp. 96, pis. 14). — ^TMs describes 
variety, cultural, and fertilizer tests -with potatoes conducted during 191S. 

A study of the relation of climatic conditions to the vegetative growth 
and seed production of rice, F. de Pebalta y Leano {Philippine Agr., 1 {1919), 
No. 6, pp. 159-183, figs. 4). — In an effort to study the correlation between vege~ 
tative gro’wth and seed production in the rice plant and climatic conditions 
prevailing in the Philippines, plats of Inintiw lowland rice were started every 
four weeks during the period of April, 1916, to April, 1917, at Los Banos, and 
observations made on climatic and water conditions and on the growth and 
seed production of the plants at regular intervals throughout the experiment. 
The cultural methods ’were the same as those usually employed in the locality. 
The data are presented in tabular form, fully discussed, and depicted graphi- 
eaily. The conclusions reached may be summarized as follows : 

Rice exhibited an annual vegetative growth and flowering cycle, the period 
required to attain maturity ranging from 104 to 174 days in the Inintiw 
variety. The maximum yields of grain were secured from plantings made in 
April, May, and June, while the yields decreased markedly up to the October 
seeding, increasing again with the November seeding. No definite ratio be- 
tween the grain and straw ivas observed, although it was noted that the grain 
increased in weight with an Increase in straw. 

The maximum growth occurred during the period of highest total evapora- 
tion and the minimum growth with the least total evapoi’ation. The yield of 
grain increased with an increase in the length of the panicle. The height 
of the plants was less during a season of low evaporation and greater during 
a season of high evaporation. A correlation was observed to exist between 
the yield of grain and the height of the plant, tall plants being accompanied 
by high yields. The grain yield -was highest during the season of high evapora- 
tion and lowest during the season of low evaporation. The longer the period 
required to attain maturity the greater was the leaf area produced. Low tem- 
perature during the first month of gro’wth appeared to induce early maturity 
in rice. , Eice seed kept in a closed vessel at a constant temperature of about 
27.5*^ C. (81.5® F.) was appreciably reduced in vitality within a year. 

Bice [in TucuinfinI, F. W. M, Baben {Bol. Min. Agr. lArgentma}, BB (1917), 
No. 2, pp. Observations on growing the crop in Tucumdn are pre- 

sented, togetlier with notes on field tests of 'Valencia and Japanese rices. 

South Bali [Dutch East Indies] and its rice culture, K. van deb Veeb 
(Tepsmamim, 29 (1918), No. 7, pp. 367-388, pis. 2), — This comprises a general 
description of the rice industry on the island of Bali. 

The place of rye in American agriculture, 0. B. Leighty (U. B. Dept, Agr. 
Fear&ooifc 1913, pp. 169-184).— The marked increase in rye production in i%& 
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United States, tlie adaptability of tlie crop to certain soil and climatic condi- 
tions, and the iitill%ation of rye are discussed. 

Tlie composition of tlie [sugar cane] planting, 1918—19, X van Haheeveld 
(Medecl, Proefsta. Java-Suikerindus,, Landbouwk. Ber., No. 2 (1919), pp, 715-^ 
7SS }. — Statistics are presented similar to those previously noted (B. S. R., 40, 
p. 035), showing the relative distribution of the principal sugar-cane varieties 
grown In Java for the season indicated. 

Sweet potatoes, E. W. Cole, B. C. Thaep, and T. S. Minteb (Texas Dept. 
Agr. BuL 62 (1918), pp. 47, fisfs. 20). — Sweet potato growing in Texas is de- 
scribed and considerable general information given on diseases affecting the 
crop, together with notes on insect enemies and on harvesting and storing sweet 
potatoes. 

The tobacco seedbed, P. A. David (PMUppim Agr, Rev., 12 (1919), No. 1, pp. 
81-65, pis. 10). — This paper, a contribution from the Experiment Station of the 
Philippine College of Agriculture, deals with observations made during 1918 on 
preparing, sterilizing, fertilizing, shading, and planting tobacco seedbeds, 
together with information relative to the cost of the various treatments. Con- 
siderable tabulated data are presented, and the results secured may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Shade is deemed important in reducing evaporation and in protecting the 
seedbed against washing. Germination and development of the seedlings was 
also best on the shaded beds. A cloth shade gave better results than nipa, cogon, 
or banana leaves. 

Treatment with formalin, copper sulphate, and hot water, as -well as roasting 
and firing, proved to be most satisfactory in soil sterilization and disinfection. 
Applications of 1 : 50 and 1 : T5 formalin at the rate of 10 liters per square meter 
(about 7.6 qts. per square yard) effectively controlled both damping-off and 
weeds. A one per cent solution of copper sulphate was also beneficial in con- 
trolling weeds. The hot water and firing treatments proved to be of little value 
in killing weed seeds, while roasting was much more effective. 

Based on the average height attained by the seedlings on the variously treated 
seedbeds at the time of transplanting, dried blood gave the best results, while a 
combination of sodium nitrate, double superphosphate, and potassium sulphate 
was next in order. The use of comnaercial fertilizers as well as manure and 
compost also hastened germination. 

Selection studies with Deli tobacco, X A. Honing (Teystnamiia, SO (1919), 
Wo. l,^pp. 1-11, pis. 2). — This describes observations made during 1916 and 
1917 on selections of Deli tobacco having to do with leaf color. See also a 
previous note (B. S. B., 40, p. 635). 

Crop rotation and' fertilizer experiments, M. F, I^Iidler and F, L. Dtjlet 
(Missouri Sta. Bui 16S (1919), pp. 6S-65, figs. 2 ). — ^The following tabulated data 
are presented showing the effect of rotation and manuring on the yield of wheat 
after 28 years of cropping ; 

1917 icJieat yield on rotation experiment field. 


Rotatioa and manure treatment. 


Bushels 
per acre. 


Ckaatinuous wheat, nothing 

Continuous wheat, manured annually 

Wheat in wheat, clover rotation, nothing, 

Wheat in wheat, clover rotation, manured annually. 

Wheat in com, wheat, clover rotation, nothing. - 

Wheat in com, wheat, dover rotation, manured annually.. 

Wheat in 'Cron, oats, wheat, clover rotation, nothii^ 

Wheat Sn corn, oats, wheat, 'Clover' rotation, manured annually. 


10.9 

20.7 

27.4 


lS.fi 

81.0 

30.0 

39.4 
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Bata are also presented sliowing tlie effect of crop rotation as it influences tlie 
return from mannre and fertilizer on wheat : 

Wheat yields as affected by rotation, manure, and fertilizer, 25-year average* 


Continuous wheat, nothing 

Continuous wheat, manured. 

Continuous wheat, heavily fertilized 

Wheat in rotation, nothing 

Wheat in rotation, manured 

Wheat in rotation, heavily fertilized 


Treatment. 


Bushels 
per acre. 


9.5 


17.4 

17.9 


20.7 

25.9 


29.1 


The cultivation of wheat in Argentina, III, I¥, C. D. Giuola {Bol* Min* 
Agr. lArgefitina’B 20 (1916), No. 1-2, pp. 52-59, figs. 4; 22 (1917), No. 2, pp. 
IIS-ISO, figs. 5). — In continuation of work previously noted (E. S. R., 35, p. 
740), the author describes and illustrates Triticmv turgidum var. racmniosum, 
and two varieties of durum wheat designated as Candeal and Taganrock, respec- 
tively. Three strains of T. sativum, Barieta, French, and Italian, together with 
tsvo additional strains of durum wheat, Medeah and Beiotonrka, are illustrated, 
as well as T. polonicum, said to be often confused with Candeal. 

Fertile wheat-rye hybrids, H. H. Love and W. T. Craig {Jour. Eeredity, 10 
{1919), No. 5, pp. 195-207, pi. 1, figs. 11). — ^In this paper, a contribution from 
the department of plant breeding, Cornell University, the authors describe a 
fertile wheat-rye hybrid secured in a cross between Davison Golden Chaff and 
common rye. That the seed developed on the F^ plant resulted from self- 
fertilization and not from back-crossing with wheat or rye is believed to be 
demonstrated by the intermediate character of its progeny. It is deemed pos- 
sible that certain varieties of wheat ma*y produce fertile wheat-rye hybrids. 

Some effects of the vrar upon the seed industry of the United States^ W. A. 
Wheeler and G. 0. Edleb {U. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1918, pp. 195-214, fig^. 
6 ). — This comprises a general discussion of the effect of the war upon imports 
and exports of seeds, domestic demands for seed, seed production, and stocks, 
prices, and movement of seeds, together with some of the local problems of 
wholesale and retail seedsmen, and the seed reporting service of the Bureau of 
Markets. 

Second annual report Colorado Seed Laboratory, W. W. Robbins (Colorado 
8ta., Beed Lab. Bui., 1 (1918), No. S, pp. 5-28, figs. 5). — ^The work of the 
laboratory for the year ended November 30, 1918, is described. A total of 3,631 
samples of seed were examined. The most common impurities of the important 
crop seeds sold in the State are indicated, and a list is presented showing the 
weed seeds found in the samples analyzed. ■ 

Seed Reporter (U. B. Dept. Agr., Beed Rptr., 8 {1919), No. 8, pp. 8, fig. I ). — 
Tabulated data are presented showing the estimated acreage, yield, and prices 
of medium red, alsike, and sweet clover, and alfalfa seed about August 22,T919'; 
the commercial stocks, receipts, and exports of field seeds and root and vege- 
table crop seeds for Canada based on the seed survey of June 30 ; the commer- 
cial stocks and receipts of field seeds by geographic divisions for the United 
States as of June 30 ; the commercial vegetable seed stocks of the United States 
on June 30 for each of the past four years; and the imports of forage plant 
seeds permitted entry into the United States. Information relative to the 
sugar beet seed situation; vegetable seeds; the red, alsike, and sweet cloyer 
and alfalfa seed outlook ; the hairy vetch seed crop ; and the movement, prlce> and 
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Quality of timotliy, redtop^ Kentucky blue grass, orcbard grass, meadow fescue, 
and white clover seed August 22, 1919, is also briefly noted. 

Tlie identification and control of Colorado weeds, W. W. Robbins and B. 
Boyack (Colora4o Sta. Bui. 251 (1919) j pp. 126^ figs. 77). — The principal weeds 
occurring in the State are described and illustrated and control measures indi- 
cated in each case. The general aspects of weed control, the Colorado pure-seed 
law, the losses caused by weeds, the introduction, spread, and distribution of 
weeds in Colorado, some principles and methods of weed control for both dry 
land and irrigated farms, and the utilization of weeds for silage are discussed. 

Weed immigration into Michigan, H. T. Dablington (Ann. Rpt. Mich. Acad. 
8ci., 20 (i9iS), pp. 261-267 ). — Of 225 weeds mentioned by Beal (E. S. R., 36, 
p. 739 ) , the author states that 147 have been introduced into the State. Based 
on official catalogues of plants in Michigan, lists have been prepared giving 
the names of those weeds px'esent in 1839, and new weeds appearing between 
1889 and 1860, 1800 and 1881, 1881 and 1904, and 1904 and 1915, respectively. 
It is stated, further, that of the introduced weeds 56 per cent are native of 
Eurasia, 4 per cent of the West or Southwest, 3 per cent of the East or 
Southeast, and 3 per cent of South America, while 20 of the 25 worst weeds of 
the State are said to be indigenous to Europe. 

The weeds of wheat on the pampas [Argentina], J. Williamson (Bol Min. 
Agr. lArgentimJ, 22 (1917) ^ No. 2, pp. 141-148^ figs. 6). — ^The distribution, hab- 
its, and means of eradication of the principal weeds Infesting wheat on the 
pampas are discussed. The plants dealt with include Chenopodium sp., Salsola 
tragus^ Arjo-}ie Oulhosa, Avma fatua^ and Polygonum convolvulus. 

Devitalization of the seed of Ouscuta, M. Bbbsaola (Btaz. Bper. Agr. Ital.f 
52 (1919), No. 6-4> PP- 19S-207).'-~The author discusses further (E. S. R., 31, 
p. 835) the el^ect of heat and of sulphuric acid treatment upon the germination 
of the seed of €. arvensis and 0. trifoUi. ^ 

Exposure to dry heat at 75"* 0 (167® F.) for one hour practically inhibited 
the germination of dodder seed. The seed of Medicago sativa, TrifoUum 
pratmse, and T. repens under similar conditions was not seriously injured, 
while that of Lotus comdoulatus was actually benefitted by the high tem- 
perature. The sulphuric acid treatment appeared to be unsatisfactory. 

HOETIGULTUBE. 

Carbohydrate metabolism in green sweet corn during storage at different 
temperatures, O. O. Apbleman and J. M. Abthub (Jour. Agr. Research lU. S.J, 
17 (1919), No. PP- 167-152, figs. B). — contribution from the Maryland Ex- 
periment Btatlon, dealing with the character and kinetics of the precedes 
involved in the' rapid depletion of sugar in green sweet corn after it is sepa- 
rated from the stalk, and more particularly with the relative rates of these 
processes at different storage temperatures, accurately controlled. 

A' method was devised by wfliich the rate of sugar loss from green sweet 
cdm'’'eould be determined for ' consecutive 24-hour 'periods of storage by com- 
paring analyses of corn from the same ear. Btoweli Evergreen corn, picked' 
in 'the'typiml milk or best eatable stage and having a water content of approxi- 
maMy' cent, was used in the study. 

' The deiftetion' of sugar 'in green sweet' corn after it is separated from the 
,,istalk' does not proceed ,at a uniform rate, but becomes slower and slower until 
'.''finally; the low" of wgar ceases ' when the initial -total sugar 'has decreased 
about per cent and "the' sucrose about TO per cent. Calculated on the basis 
^ of' original moisture,', the-coim'. 'Contained, when' the depletion of 'sugar- ceased, 
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approximately 1.5 per cent total sugar as invert sugar, 0.7 per cent sucrose* 
and 0.8 per cent free-reducing substances. Reversibility of tbe chief processes 
involved in the sugar depletion, resulting in an equilibrium between the rate 
of sugar loss and the rate of sugar formation, would account for the cessation 
of actual sugar loss. 

Ralsing the temperature hastens the attainment of the equilibrium positions, 
which seems to be about the same for all temperatures. At 30® O. (86° F.), 50 
per cent or most of the total sugar loss occurs during the first 24 hours of 
storage. At 20®, 25 per cent, and at 10°, or good refrigerator temperature, only 
about 15 per cent is depleted during the same period. The rate of sugar loss, 
until it reaches 50 per cent of the initial total sugar and 60 per cent of tiie 
sucrose, is doubled for every increase of 10° up to 30°. 

Respiration in green corn is comparatively high vs^hen the corn is first picked, 
but fails off rapidl 3 " with storage. Respiration accounts for only a small part 
of the actual decrease in the percentage of sugar in the corn during the con- 
secutive 24-liour periods of storage, even at 30°. One ton of husked green sweet 
corn during the first 24 hours of storage at 30° would lose approximately 3.2 
lbs, of sugar on account of respiration. Respiration may become indirectly 
a more important factor in accelerating the depletion of sugar by raising the 
temperature on the inside of large piles of green corn. 

Most of the decrease in the percentage of sugar in green sweet corn during 
storage is attributed to condensation of polysaccharids, chiefly starch. 

Greenhouse tomato growing in Virginia, H. H. Zimmeeley {Virginia Truck 
Bta. RwL {1919), pp. 3-25, figs, 2 ). — Practical directions are given for green- 
house tomato culture, including the control of insects and fungus diseases. 
Some data on investigations conducted at the station are also included. 

In the fall of 1915 a test with the variety Bonny Best was conducted to de- 
termine the effect on yield of different planting distances. Plants were set 
18, 24, and 30 in. apart in SO in. rows! The 18 in. planting distance attained 
the highest yield with 23.3 oz, of fruit to the square foot of bed area ; the 24-in. 
distance gave a yield of 23 oz. to the square foot; and the 30-in. distance, a 
yield of only 20.7 oz. per square foot By increasing the spacing from 18 to 
24 in. the additional yield per plant was practically sufficient to compensate 
for the increased bed area. The difference in the size of the fruit produced in 
the three plats was not suflieient to affect their market values. 

Beginning in the fall of 1915 and continuing through three successive seasons 
an experiment was conducted to compare the effects of the single, double, and 
triple systems of training as to the season of maturity and total yield of fruit 
As an average for the three seasons the single-stem plants yielded highest, 
with an average yield of 37.9 oz. of fruit per square foot bed area ; those with 
double stems averaged 37.1 oz. per. square foot, and those with triple stems 
only 34.3 oz. per square foot. On an average for the three seasons" test the 
single-stem plants outyieided the double-stem plants by 1.7 oz. and the triple- 
stem plants by 4,2 oz. to the square foot of bed area, during the period of the 
early harvest. During the period of midseason harvest the double-stem plants 
outyieided the single-stem plants by 0.8 oz., and the triple stem by 0.4 oz. per 
square foot bed 'surface. During the late harvest the triple-stem plants out- 
yielded the single and double stem plants by 0.2 and 0.1 oz., respectively. These 
results indicate that increasing the number of stems per plant decreases ea'rly 
production of fruit to some extent. Individual fruits from single-stem, plants 
averaged 0.3 oz. heavier than. those of the double-stem plants, and 0,2 oz, heavier, 
than those of the triple-stem plants. The test, as a whole, indicates that .the 
slngle-stem'system of training has proved slightly superior in earliness, in to,tal 
yield, and in convenience and simplicity of handling. 
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Army gardens in France, Belgium, and occupied German territory, O. 
TErFFATL'T and H. Colt {Versailles: Pepinieres NatL dti Touring-Vluh de 
France, 1919, pp^ 64, pU. 10, figs. 3). — ^This handbook on vegetable gardening 
was i-^iilten with a view to facilitating tbe starting and management of tlie 
arii!3" gardens of the Allies and 'the United States in France. The subject mat- 
ter is based upon the lines of work determined by the senior author for the 
French Army gardens in 1917-18. 

[¥/ork with vegetables and fruit at the Valentine, Nebr., substation], 

CowA 3 ^ {Nebraska Sta. Bui. Ill {1919), pp. 6, 7). — ^Experiments conducted at 
the Valentine substation indicate that garden vegetables may be grown success- 
fully on the light sandy soil of the northern Nebraska sand-hill region by 
mulching the ground between the plants with old hay, stable litter, etc., before 
the dry weather sets in. Under this system, small crops were grown of nearly 
every kind of vegetable, where without mulching all attempts to grow such 
vegetables were failures. Crops such as tomatoes were retarded and the ripen- 
ing of the fruit delayed by mulching. In no case was the benefit derived so 
noticeable as in the case of potato mulching. The report indicates that mulch- 
ing must be accompanied by wetting with the hose in lieu of sufiBcient rain. 

Orchard work on dry land at the substation has been an entire failure. No 
attempt has been made to grow an orchard on bottom subirrigated land, but 
observation of attempts made on such ground by farmers has failed to dis- 
cover satisfactory results, although the work in some cases was carried out un- 
der expert direction. 

[Progress report on horticultural investigations] (Missouri Sta. Bui. 16S 
{1919), pp. 53, 54, 55-62). — Concise statements of progress made with various 
projects (B. S. R., 88, p. 689) during the year ended June 80, 1918, are given. 

Among the investigations in charge of J. O. Whitten, the work of breeding 
apples for the late blooming habit was extended by making crosses between 
some of the leading commercial varieties and a large-fruited wild crab which 
blossoms later than any cultivated variety which has been found. Summing up 
the total observations on the yield of apple trees grown from selected and non- 
selected buds, no significant difference has been found between the total yield 
of the trees of high-yielding parents and low-yielding parents. Examination 
of buds in winter for forecasting probable bloom shows that the proportion of 
flower buds forced out in water in a sunny window corresponds very closely to the 
percentage of buds which bloom on the trees the following spring. Peach breed- 
ing work was interrupted through the heavy pruning of the trees following 
severe winter injury. The results of fall v. spring planting tests covering about 
ten years’ work are to be presented in bulletin form. Prom the work as a 
whole it is again concluded that fail planting of hardy fruits is better than 
spring planting, and that late , fall planting just before the ground freezes is 
superior to early fall planting. An exception to this rule is the Ingram apple, 
^vhich has done better when planted in the spring. 

The frost-resistant studies conducted at 'the station, 0. C. Wiggans In charge, 
indicate that the need of orchard heating may be reduced by maintaining maxi- 
mum sap concentration and delaying the rest period in the fall by proper spray- 
ing, pruning, and soil management The more concentrated the sap in fruit 
trees or other plants, the lower their freezing point and consequently the more 
frost they will endure without injury. The later^ fruit trees go into their rest 
period, in the fall the' later will they wake up from this rest period in spring, 
and this prolonged dormancy , opposes injury from spring frosts. 

Further observations on 'fruit bud development as influenced by treatment 
previous crops were made by O. O. Wiggans. , The evidence now seems con- 
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elusive that, in all our leading comniereiai varieties of apples observed, a given 
fruit spur is not usually able to mature fruit and at the same time develop a 
fruiting bud for the following year. On Gano, Rome, and York only an occa- 
sional fruit spur produces blossoms two years in succession. Jonathan, Grimes, 
and Winesap produce blossoms two years in succession on the same spur some- 
what more frequently. It is concluded that Gano, Home, and York tend to pro- 
duce only alternate year crops because in the fruiting year practically all their 
Individual fruit spurs produce fruit, leaving very few nonfriiiting spurs to 
blossom the following year. On the other hand, Jonathan and Winesap give 
more regular annual cx*ops because only a portion of the fruit spurs set fruit 
in a given year. 

Observations since the experiment began show that an individual fruit spur 
has a fruiting life history ranging from two to eight years. Few spurs, however, 
begin to bear before they are three years old and but few retain their bearing 
form beyond six years of age. Under favorable conditions spurs older than 
this develop into longer branches, upon which a new crop of fruit sjxurs develop. 
A study of the above-named varieties on different types of soil has shown that 
there is apparently no relation between the character of the soil in which the 
tree grows and the alternation of the individual ,spurs. Removing the blossoms 
from a tree by accident or design may result in a change in the fruitful year. 
Removing the blossoms or fruit (thinning) of an individual fruit spur or branch 
may to some extent bring about this change. 

Sap from bearing spurs has slightly higher concentration (lower free^jing 
point) during a considerable portion of the year than sap from nonbearing 
spurs. Sugar and starch are present in slightly greater amounts in the bearing 
spur than in the nonbearing spur. If the blossoms or fruit are removed from 
a bearing spur this available sugar is apparently directed toward the develop- 
ment of a fruit bud for the following year. Trees primed to a low head and 
just now reaching fruiting age are developing fruit spurs in far larger num- 
bers than are high-headed trees of the same age. Apparently long stems and 
branches not only dry out in the sun in late winter, but they bend and twist and 
restrict proper flow of sap. In short-stemmed trees there is no such restriction 
to the ready passage of sap, fruit spur development is better, and a succes- 
sion of fruit spurs can be more easily renewed than by pruning. 

In the orchard management investigations being conducted by J. C. Whitten 
and G. C. Wiggaiis, the number of blossoms in the spring of 1918 was much 
larger on the sod plats containing alfalfa, clover, or timothy than on the 
plats given clean tillage or tillage followed by late summer and autumn cover 
crops. Fruit spur development is much more marked on the sod plats, al- 
though potential fruit spurs are forming on the tillage plats. The vigor of 
wood growrth is most marked on the tillage with cover crop plats. Thus far 
no final conclusions are drawn as to the best system of orchard, management. 

Fruit nutrition studies w^ere continued during the year by J. 0. Whitten and 
C. C. Wiggans. Ko data were available upon the effects of the various fertil- 
izers upon the peach crop, since the fimit buds of the peach were killed 
throughout the State as in the preceding winter. It was again noted that the 
nitrogen-fed trees 'were in much more vigorous condition than were the trees 
which received no nitrogen. No' visible effects were observable where potash 
or phosphorus, either singly or in combination, were applied to peaches in past 
years. Summing up the .results thus far secured' with both peaches and 
apples, it is concluded that on the various Missouri soils under test there is 
no apparent advantage in adding mineral fertilizers even up to the time that 
the orchard reaches matui'e bearing age. The experiments have not been con- 
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ducted long enough to determine whether these fertiiisJers may prove profitable 
la prolonging the life or hearing vigor of the tree after it otherwise would 
have heguii to decline. 

With one exception young peach trees and apple trees have made much 
stronger growth and suffered less mortality and have reached bearing age 
and strength sooner where nitrogen was applied. Blight, however, lias dur- 
ing the past three years been very much more severe on the trees rendered 
more succulent by the addition of nitrogen. The more succulent trees suffer 
enough more from blight to offset the greater growth produced by the nitrogen. 

Counts made in the spring of 1918 show that nitrogen is a very important 
limiting factor in blossom formation upon the tree. The blossoms were 
numerous on the nitrogen-fed trees but were entirely absent on those receiving 
mineral salts, although a few of the check trees had an occasional bloom. The 
nitrogen-fed trees are establishing a splendid stand of fruit spurs, wdiile no 
such fruit spur development is beginning on check trees or those fed mineral 
salts. These tests indicate that available nitrogen is very essential in develop- 
ing the strength, vigor, and size of young apple trees and in hastening their 
development to fruiting capacity, whereas no liberal amount of mineral salts 
is required. 

Spraying investigations conducted by W, W. Lawrence during the year in- 
dicate that among the arsenicals used to destroy insects that chew and swal- 
low their food the ortho, neutral, or triplumbic form of arsenate of lead pro- 
duces the least injury to fruit and foliage, and gives satisfactory results from 
the control point of view. Lime and sulphur gave the most desirable results 
for early spraying, while Bordeaux gave better results for late spraying. 

Report of the Lamao Experiment Station {Philippine Agr. Bev.^ 12 (1919)^ 
No. 2, pp. 80-84 f pis. 2). — ^Brief statements of progress made in the establish- 
ment of experimental plantings of tropical fruits, citrus fruits, pineapples, 
avocados, papayas, mangoes, coffee, and root crops, including also data on 
plant and seed distribution. 

Eruit growing and training, J, Verciee {VArhorlmlture Fmitidre en 
Images. Paris: IMr. Larousse, S. ed., pp. 254, fiffs. 111). — A manual of infor- 
mation on the culture of various friiits with special reference to training 
the trees and bushes into special forms. Each fruit is considered with refer- 
ence to its origin, soil and climatic requirements, planting distance, fruiting 
period, uses, propagation, methods of pruning, diseases and insect pests, va- 
rieties recommended, and manuring. 

The culture of tree fruits, - Geesseisit^ {UArhorimlture Fruitidre. Paris: 
Mbr. Agr. de la Maison Bustiqm, 1916y 15. ed., pp. 1080^ figs. 485).— A treatise 
on intensive and extensive culture of orchard and bush fruits and crops, in- 
cluding forcing and nursery practices, together with suggestions for the care 
of trees in parks, avenues, and forests. 

^ Orchard management, E. P. Sandsten {Colorado Bta. Bui. 250 {1919), pp. 
figs. 10).— This bulletin discusses the general principles of orchard man- 
^ agement, ' and points out some of the local problems that exist in different 
' localities , in Colorado, with suggestions for their solution. 

The commercial apple industry in the United States, J. 0. Polgeb { U . B . 
Dapl. "Agr. Jearhooh 1918, pp. S67-S18, pi. 1, fig. 1) . — ^TMs article discusses the 
^comnaercial phases of the apple industry, and b,riefiy describes the relative im- 
portance of different regions and the factors which influence' their development. 

Report of division ' of horticulture, J. P, PiixsBuity {North Carolina ^ Bta. 
'Rpt," 1918,^ pp. 57).— In the grape-breeding work, hybrid's of JiUs rotundi- 

several othtr species, were secured by using pollen of rotmMfoUa. In. 
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all cases except one the pollen of other species proved to be impotent when ap- 
plied to flowers of F. rotundifolm. When the pollen of Y. vinifera is employed^ 
hybrids are secnred with difficulty. Hybrids are readily secured when roimdi'- 
folia pollen is used on vinifera, thus indicating the prepotency of rotundifolm. 
Many of the seeds secured by using vinifera pollen were not viable. In view of 
the fact that thus far it has been impossible to secure hybrids between the wild 
lahrtisca and rotmidifoUa grapes, the comparative ease with which hybrids were 
secured wdth the variety Concord when rotundifoUa pollen w’as used would indi- 
cate that Concord is a labrusca-vinifera hybrid rather than a pure ladrusca. 

In previous grape-breeding work a pink color appeared in the fruits of some 
of the hybrids, but the source of the color w^as undetermined. During the year 
pink-fruited hybrids were secured by using light-colored parents. One of these 
hybrids is self-fertile. Studies of size inheritance have showm in general that 
the range in size of fruit in Fj hybrids extended from slightly below the mini- 
mum of the one parent to somewhat above the maximum of the other. 

Dried wine grapes (Cah State Bd. Yit. Commrs, Bid, 15 (1919), pp. 28, figs, 
16 } . — This bulletin contains the following three articles : The Market for Dried 
Wine Grapes, by E. M. Sheehan (pp. 3-5) ; Methods and Returns, by F. T. Bio- 
letti (pp. 6-9), in which the author discusses various means of utilizing wine 
grapes in lieu of their use for wine making ; and An Evaporator for Wine Grapes, 
by W. V. Cruess (pp. 19-28). This last article describes and illustrates an 
evaporator, which can be easily and quickly constructed ; in addition to its use 
for drying wine grapes it is also suitable for drying rain-damaged grapes or 
prunes and other fruits. 

Certain relationships between "^the Sowers and fruits ^ of the lemon, H. S. 
Ebeb (Jour, Agr. Eesearch lU, SJ], 17 {1919), 2^o. 4 PP- 15S-165, flg. i). — A 
contribution from the California Experiment Station, in wffiich a small group 
of Lisbon lemon trees in a commercial orchard was studied for two years to 
obtain data on their fruiting habits. 

The fruit buds were distributed throughout the season approximately as 
follo'ws: Sixty-six per cent during March and April, 13 per cent in November, 
17 per cent between April and November, and about 3 per cent during the 
winter months. Few-flowered inflorescences predominated over many-flowered 
inflorescences. A bud on a small inflorescence had a greater chance to develop 
into a mature fruit than one on a large inflorescence, where competition seems 
to be too severe to allow all to survive. 

It required from 7 to 14 months, according to conditions, for the fruit to 
reach maturity. Fruit set in May, June, and July matured 'soonest. The season 
at wffiich fruit set wms an important but not wholly determining factor in con- 
trolling the time required for maturity. 

lOEESTEY. 

The book of the National Parks, R. S. Yaed {Neto 7or7c: Charles Scrihnefs 
Bom, 1919, pp. XYI+4^9, pis. 56, figs, 4),— This work contains descriptive ac- 
counts of the American National Parks, presented with the view of enabling 
the reader to appreciate their importance, scope, meaning, beauty, manifold 
uses, and value to the individual and Nation. The parks are grouped under the 
following general headings: The Granite National Parks, the Volcanic National 
Parks, the Sedimentary National Parks, and the Grand Canyon and our National 
Monuments. In describing the several kinds of scenery the author' also presents 
in a popular way the practical findings of science relative to their origin. 

Farm woodlands and the war, H, B. Geaves'(?7. S, Dept, Agr, Yeaf^oph 
191B, pp. S17S26). — The author briefly sketches the part played by farm wood- 
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lands in snpplyiiig various war needs, and advocates tiie systematic improve- 
ment of farm woodlands to meet the peace reanirements of the Nation, 

[Progress report on forestry investigations] (Missoun Bui. i63 (1919) f 
p. 51). — The fence post preservative test being conducted by B. G. Fegg con- 
tinues to siiow the superiority of the open-tanh method of treatment over all 
other methods (B. S. II., 38, p. 644). 

The basket willow tests were also continued. Thus far no regularity of yield 
has been shown in relation to different methods of spacing. The problem of 
sprouting has been wmrked out through the use of vats or tanks. 

Progress report of forest administration in the Proidnce of Assam for the 
year 191T“'18, A. W. Blunt and W, P. L. Tottenham ( Rpt . Forest Admin . 
Assam , 1917-18, pp . [8^], pi . 1). — ^The usual report on the management and 
exploitation of the forests of Assam for the year ended June 30, 1918. Im- 
portant data relative to alterations in forest areas, forest surveys, working 
plans, forest protection, miscellaneous work, yields in major and minor forest 
products, revenues and expenditures, etc., are appended in tabular form. 

Progress report on forest administration in Goorg for the year 1917-18, 
H. Tieeman {Upt. Forest Admin. Goorg, 1917-18, pp. 2-\-14 )‘ — A report similar 
to the above on the administration of the State forests in Goorg for the year 
ended June 30, 1918. 

[Beport on tree culture in the northern Nebraska sand Mils], «T. Cowan 
(Wehrasba Bta. But 171 (1919), pp. 7, 8). — Growing trees in quantity, such as 
is needed for groves and windbreaks on the dry sandy land of the region has 
been one of the hardest and most expensive operations undertaken at the Valen- 
tine substation. Bull pines raised from seed'*collected in the vicinity have clone 
better than any other variety of tree, but it is questionable whether they ‘Will 
be long-lived. The probable cause of the trouble with both deciduous trees and 
conifers is the shallow rooting habit induced both by shallow soil and moisture 
near the surface during the growing season. Also in the case of deciduous 
trees, borers attack every species grown at the substation. 

Afforestation: Its practice and science, M. G. Duchesne (Rpt. Brit, Assoc. 
Adv. Sci., 1918, pp. S8-79). — ^A paper, with discussion following, in which the 
author emphasizes the imi)ortance to Great Britain of an assured national 
timber supply, and brings out the need for closer association of science with 
practice in building up future timber reserves. 

Reafforestation with conifer trees, L. Breton-Bonhabu (Le Reboisement les 
Mdsineuss. Paris: J. B, BaiUidre d; So7is, 1918, pp. 276, figs. 61). — ^A treatise on 
reafforestation based primarily on the author’s ■ experiences. Introductory con- 
siderations point out the importance of reafforestation projects to France. 
Part 1 contains descriptive accounts of coniferous species and varieties recom- 
mended for planting, part 2 contains cultural details, part 3 treats of insects 
and diseases of conifer trees, and part 4 contains examples of returns from 
conifer plantations. 

Effect of removing the pulp from camphor seed on germination and the 
.subsequent growth of the seedlings, G. A. Russei.l {Jour. Agr. Research 
IG. 8.}, 17 (1919), No. 5, pp. 22S-238, pis. 2, figs. 5). — ^A contribution from the 
Bureau' of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, describing germt- 
natioh tests' conducted with camphor seeds to determine the cause or causes of 
the ' low germination obtained both experimentally and commercially. The 
results of the investigation are presented in a series of tables, and graphs and 
'fully' discussed. ' . 

^Bemoving the "pulp from the seed was found to hasten gemination by an 
'Average of , two weeks; it also gave an increase in germination 'of approximately 
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525 per cent over tliat of onpiilped seed. A larger and more sturdy seedling 
tree was obtained for transplanting than when the pulp was not removed. It 
is believed that in commercial plantings the removal of the pulp from the seeds 
will increase the percentage of germination by at least 200 per cent, thus pro- 
ducing 40,000 more seedling trees to each acre of seed bed. The increased 
germination and the well-developed trees that result will repay many times the 
cost of the labor involved. 

On the origin of cMcIe with descriptions of two new species of Achras^ 
H. PiTTiEit {Jour. Wash. Acad. ScL, 9 {1919), No. 15, pp. 4S1-4^S). — Investiga- 
tions conducted by the author indicate that chicle, which is commonly supposed 
to be the product of the sapodilla or naseberi’y tree (Achras ?japoto-), is in 
reality the product of several species belonging possibly to more than one 
genus of the Sapotacece. Two new species of Achras. A. chicle and A. calcicola, 
are here described. 

The European elder (Sambucus nigra), M. Degli Atti R. Seuola Sup. 

Apr. Portiei, 2. ser., 14 {1916-17), pp. IS). — An account of the European elder 
and its economic uses, including a list of consulted literature. 

The strawberry tree and its utilization, P. La Marca {II Gorhezzolo e la 
8ua VtiUzzdzione. Casale Monferrato: MarescalcM Bros., 1914, PP- 
ftps. 4 }‘ — An account of the strawberr 3 ’^ tree {Arbutus miedo), its importance 
to Italian agriculture, and its industidal utilization. 

Variation in Hevea brasiiiensis, S. Whitby {Ann. Bot. ILoiidonJ, 3$ (1919), 
No. 131, pp. S1SS21, fig. 1). — Results are given of observations in the Federated 
Malaj" States, which were made to determine the extent to which variation 
occurs in the amount of rubber yielded by individual trees of E, hrasUiensu 
of the same age and growing under the same conditions, and also as to the 
possible correlation between the jdeid of rubber and the girth of the trunh. 
In addition to data on the above phases, the observations made afford informa- 
tion relative to the extent of variation in the rubber content of the latex of 
individual trees and other peculiarities observed In connection with the study. 

The data as a whole indicate that there is a comparative constancy of the 
yield from individual trees. A tree which was seen to be a high yielder at one 
time could be relied upon to give a high yield at all times. The marked 
variation in rubber yield between different trees examined suggests the great 
possibilities of seed selection in improving rubber yields. The data secured 
also indicate that the extent of variation on a normal tapping area may be 
such that it is quite impermissible to assume that small groups of trees in the 
tapping area will have the same yielding capacity as similar small groups in 
the same area. The girth data secured indicate that although there is a 
definite positive correlation between yields and girth the extent of the correla- 
tion is not sufficient to Justify very much emphasis being placed on girth when 
selecting trees for thinning out. 

Certain peculiarities were observed in the case of particular trees which 
were also constant over considerable periods of observations, and which may 
probably be regarded as characteristic of the trees displaying them. In some 
cases rapid discoloration of the latex appeared to be characteristic of the tree. 
The latex of other trees showed a tendency to rapid coagulation. A marked 
cream-straw color seemed to be characteristic of the latex from a small per- 
centage of trees. 

Selection and thmning, A. A. L. Rutgers {Meded. Alg. Proefsta. Alb. Fer.^ 
Rubberplmiters Oostkmst Sumatra, Rubber Ser., No. 17 {1919), pp. 19, pis. 2 ). — 
A lecture on this subject in which the author presents ' experimental data to 
show 'the importance of selection and thinning as factors in reducing the 'cost 
price of raw rubber* 
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Pan Americaii cooperation in plant quarantine, B. Sthstbeerg {Pmc. B. Pm 
Anier, Sci. Gong,^ 1915-16, vol. $, pp. 869-874), — ^An outline with discussion is 
given of conventions and other steps taken in preparations regarding quaran- 
tine as looking to the protection of plants against parasites. 

Fan American cooperation in plant quarantine, G. L. Mablatt {Proc, 2. 
Pan Amer. Bci, Cong,, 1915-16, ml. S, pp. 888-904)- — This completes the series 
of which the foregoing has been noted, and includes the discussion which fol- 
lowed. 

Fhytopatliological inspection of horticultural and viticultural establish- 
ments {Bui. Mens. Off. Bemeig. Age. [Pu-ris], 16 {1917), Apr.-Jiine, p. 262}-— 
The number of establishments engaged in viticulture or horticulture submit- 
ting to*phytopathological inspection is said to be increasing steadily, the num- 
bers thereof being S3 for 1914, 103 for 1915, and 132 for 1916. The values of 
exports also show a steady and substantial increase, which is attributed to the 
greater assurance of safety conferred by observance of the regulations and 
precautions regarding inspection. 

Seed and soil treatment for vegetable diseases, M. T. Cook (New Jerseg 
Btm. Cire. 106, pp. 4i — Specific directions are given for the control of a 

number of seed-borne diseases, and suggestions are made for soil sterilization 
by the use of formaldehyde and steam. 

[Work done in plant pathology], G. H. Coons (Michigan Sta. Rpt. 1918, pp. 
27S-276). — ^An outline is given of work in progress in plant pathology at the 
station, the principal investigation being of diseases of potato, celery, cereals, 
beans, and muck crops. 

In connection with the potato disease work it has been found that the times 
of treatment wdth formaldehyde and corrosive sublimate can be shortened from 
the to 2 hour period commonly recommended to 15 minutes for formalde- 
hyde and 30 minutes for corrosive sublimate, and still obtain etfieient disease 
control. In the study of the control of cereal diseases by the use of formalde- 
hyde, as a result of field laboratory and greenhouse tests, the author claims 
that concentrated formaldehyde when applied according to directions does not 
injux*e germination, and that where injury occurs it is brought about either from 
failure to follow directions as to dosage or time of covering, or from allowing 
the grain to stand too long before planting. Experiments have proved that com- 
plete removal of formaldehyde from grain is not possible by airing under 
ordinary conditiona A recommendation is made for immediate planting after 
treating seed. 

[Report of the department of] botany, G. M. Heed et al. {Blissouri Btu. Bui 
16$ {1919), pp. S1-SS).—A progress report is given of investigations on the 
physiological relation of powdery mildews to their host plants, forest tree 
diseases, systematic and physiological studies of rusts, grain smuts picl their 
, contM, and a watermelon disease 'said to occur in southeast Missoufi,'" the lines 
of' work and results described following quite closely those previously given 
;(E. S:E.,'38, p, 645). ''' 

Practically all varieties of oats and barley have been found susceptible ' to 
' their respective mildews. Very few varieties of oats have been found that are 
not susceptible to crown rust when grown under greenhouse conditions. Inocu- 
/'lation experiments with sorghum smut have again shown that the milos are 
' free from smut and.feterita only slightly infected. Other varieties of sorghums 
vary. In the proportion of, infection. Oat varieties were found to, differ widely 
, In, respect' 'to infection by Ustilago avenw and £7. levk. Seed treatments with 
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copper sulphate and formaldehyde were found to he quite efficient in the control 
of oat smut.. A study of the watermelon disease indicates that there are several 
strains of Fusarium that cause wilt> and that the disease is favored hy certain 
types of soil. 

Damage from soil fungi, F. J. Seavek {Jour. N. 7. Boi. Hard., 18 (1917) ^ 
Wo. 212, pp.- 186-188 ). — The considerable damage noted among various plants in 
the New York Botanical Garden during the season of 191T is attributed to the 
fungi which normally inhabit the humus of the soil. Funldas, the foliage of 
which had been partly killed, showed no leaf fungus in sufficient abundance to 
account for the injury, but a Scierotium in the soil appeared to have attacked 
these plants as well as others, causing considerable damage. Tulips failed to 
bloom and appeared to be suffering from the presence on the bulb of S. tulipm, 
which possibly also originated In the soil. Hootstocks of the wild geranium 
were injured by another fungus which has been brought under investigation. 

[Botany and phytopathology, Canada], T. A. Crerab (Rpt. Min. Agr. 
Canada, 1918, pp. 48-50). — Forestry investigations have demonstrated the pres- 
ence, over such wide areas, of white pine blister rust on its secondary host, 
currant or gooseberry, that it is feared that the control of the disease within 
the area of general infection will not be possible. Work has been carried on 
relative to the hibernation of the fungus on currants, longevity of the spores, 
distance of their transportation by winds, and other phases of the disease look- 
ing to its control. 

Increased attention has been paid to the control of plant diseases generally. 
Losses from grain rusts were not severe during the year., Apparently a means 
has been worked out for controlling peach canker, which now causes much loss. 
Studies are reported in connection with potato diseases, leaf roll, club root, apple 
scab, and grain diseases. 

Plant diseases [in Ireland] (Dept, Agr. and Tech. Instr. Ireland, Ann. Gen, 
RpL, 18 (1917-18), p. 60). — A ne%v disease of potato has been studied and has 
received the name “foot rot.” It is said to be due to a new species of 
Phytophthora in the soil allied to that producing pink rot, also that producing 
potato blight. 

The Coiietotrichum causing a disease of flax seedlings has been shown to 
hibernate in the skin of the .>eed, infecting the plant while very young. A seed 
treatment has been worked out which has not yet received practical application 
in seed tests. 

A' list of diseases of economic plants occurring in the Bombay Presidency, 
H. M, Chibbeb (Dept Agr. Bombay Bui. 65 (1914) t PP* ^7 ). — ^This list of dis- 
eases is arranged according to, host plants. An index is given, together with a 
classified list of the 71 genera of fungus parasites in connection with the host 
plants. The author records also, 1 bacterium, 1 alga, , 5 flowering plants, 2 
nematodes, 1 woolly mite (Phytoptus sp.), and some diseases due to unknowm 
causes. , 

Foot, and stalk disease of wheat, E. Foex (Compt. Rend. Acad. Agr. Frame, 
5 (1919), Wo. 18, pp. 543-54S ). — ^A distinction is drawn between the lateral 
wheat stalk disease caused by Leptosphceria herpotrichoides and the more 
basal, frequently subterranean, and usually encircling attack due to Ophiobolm 
granmiis. The results of 'observations during several years are outlined as 
regards the relations to disease of such factors as fertilizers, seeding time, and 
crop , succession. 

The black stem rust and the barberry, E. 0, Stakhan Dept. Agn 

Wearbooh 1918, pp. 75-100, pis. 10, fig. 1). — A. popular account is given of^ th^ 
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black stem rust (Pucdma grammis) on Yarions cereals, the losses entailed by 
the disease, and the relation of the common barberry and other host plants to the 
spread of the disease. 

Imm-anity and inheritance in plants, D. MoAlpike {Advisory Council Sd. 
mid Indm., Aust., Bui 7 (I9J8), pp, 78-86), — ^Before the conference of Agri- 
cultural Scientists convened at Melbourne November 9-16, 1917, the author 
delivered an address regarding the immunity of plants to disease, its probable 
cause, and its relation to heredity, with practical suggestions regarding the black 
or stem rust, which is declared to be the most injurious rust of wheat in Australia. 

A little known disease of alfalfa, Fron and Lasix^ibr {ComjA. Mend, Acad, 
Agn France, 5 (1919), No. 22, pp, 629-631, 642-644)* — An account, partly de- 
scriptive, is given of a disease of alfalfa attributed to Vrophhjotis alfalfm, which 
is thought to affect this plant in widely separated regions. 

The ascial stage of alsike clover rust, W. H. Davis {Proc. Iowa Acad, 8oi,, 
24 (1917), pp. 461-4^2, pis, 2, figs. 6). — ^A discussion and tabulated statistics re- 
garding characters and behavior are given in an attempt to establish the 
proper systematic disposition to be made of the rust on alsike clover. It is 
stated that there are as many morphological differences between the secial and' 
pycnial stages of the rust on TrifoUum Jiybridum and T, repens as between those 
on T, tepens and T. pratense, -which are regarded as two separate rusts. 

Diseases of the potato, P. D. HBijm (Proa. Wash, State Sort. Assoc., 14 
(1918), pp. 115-124). — This is a somewhat systematic discussion from the 
standpoint of national food conservation of the causation, effects, and control 
of diseases affecting the potato output in Washington. 

Dotato leaf Toll, E. Blanchaed and 0. Pekeet (Compt, Rmd. Aead. Agr. 
'Prance, 5 (1919), No. 10, pp, 356-358). — ^This is a continuation of the study of 
potato leaf roll, previously noted (E. S. B.., 40, p. 347 ; also B. S. K., 41, p. 51). 
Nitrates appear to exert a certain beneficial effect on potato plants in this con- 
nection. 

Potato spraying trials in the Cambridgeshire Fens, 1918, P. B. Petheb- 
BsiBGE (Jour. Bd. Agr, ILondon’l, 25 (1919), No. 10, pp. 1166-1172), — A detailed 
account is given of the first trial with horse-drawn sprayers in the Cambridge- 
shire Fens. Causes of imperfect or undesirable results are pointed out It is 
considered that the value of spraying in this locality can not be decided from 
the results of a single season. 

Bacterial blight of soy bean, W. H. Tisdale (North Carolina Sta, Ept. 1918, 
p. 59). — This note is largely based on work of the previous head of the depart^ 
ment, P. A INolf. 

The disease is said to be due to a bacterium that has been isolated and named 
B. sojm n. sp., and has been reported from Nebraska, Connecticut, Wisconsin, 
and North Carolina. It is characterized by water-soaked angular spots on the 
leaves and cotyledons. Infected seed are believed to, be- the cMef means by 
which the disease' is carried over winter and introduced into new localities. 

'A' disease of' tomato and other plants caused by a new species of Bhy- 
tophthora,'C. H. Fethtbridoe and H. A. Lafststy (Bci, Proa. Roy. Dublin Soe., 
fK ser., 15 (1919), No. $5, pp, 4S7-50S, pU. 3; also in Card. Chron., $. ser,, 65 
ilBlB), No. 1686, pp. 188, 189, fig, I). — What appears to be a new disease 
of tomato is here dealt with in systematic detalL The roots and lower stem 
developed a rot (causing finally death' of the plant) for which the name rot 
' 'is suggested. The fungus Is described under the n'ame P. cryptogea. The same 
type, of disease associated with, the same fungus occurs in Petunia also prob- 
ably ' In .Aster and'Cheiranthm ,Artifi<dal inoculation showed the fungus, to be 
, .'jpathogenic to Solamm^Mberomm, Cilia tricolor, and Fagm sylpaUcg, 't^nt not 
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to Bmecio vulgaris or WicoUana afflnis. The disease originates in the soih in 
which it is thought oospores of the fungus hibernate. 

Methods of control as outlined include sterilization by steam, also amputat- 
ing diseased portions and treating the remaining portion as a cutting. 

Dry-rot of turnips. — Suggestions regarding control, A. H. Cockayhe (Jour. 
Agr. {New ZealJ^ X7 (1918) ^ No. B, pp. 71-73 ). — Results of investigational work 
in the field and laboratory are presented showing that infection by Fhoma napo- 
hrassicm appeared sooner on early than on late sowings of various crucifers 
and increased until September, although not much loss occurred in July. All 
varieties of swedes so far as studied are about equally susceptible. Infected 
soils show earlier than clean land the appearance of dry-rot, which may be 
delayed by the application of lime. Swedes under cover keep better than those 
in the field, though earthing up reduced infection. An outline of suggested 
work is given with reference to reduction of loss from dry-rot. 

Orchard experimental work by Stoke Eruitgrowers^ Association (Jour. 
Agr. INem ZealJ, 17 (1918) , No. 4 PP* 225-230). — In this report, read by W. C. 
Hyde, experiments are described in which lime-sulphur proved superior to 
atomic sulphur as a general fungicide in orchards. The invigorating effect 
of spring applications of Bordeaux mixture to apple trees was confirmed, as 
was also its favorable action against black spot when properly followed, by 
lime-sulphur as compared with an application of lime-sulphur alone. Weak 
copper sulphate as a summer spray for apple trees proved impracticable. An 
application of oil following a fungicide proved uneconomical. Naphthalene 
lime-sulphur gave promising results as a commercial fungicide and a contact 
insecticide. Proper timing of orchard cultivation is considered important in 
connection with fungus infection of orchard trees. It was found that lime- 
sulphur 1 : 125 and atomic sulphur 15 lbs. to 100 gal. of water applied in summer 
produced no scorching. Bordeaux mixture is a more effective spray for 
peaches than is lime-sulphur. 

Treatment of apple canker diseases, J. O. Whitten (Missoun 8ta. Bui. 16$^ 
(1919), p. 54 )- — ^The author recommends for the control of apple canker the 
pruning out of limbs that are dead or practically destroyed. The limbs should 
be cut close and the wounds painted with common paint containing corrosive 
sublimate. Where canker occurs in patches on the limbs or side of the tree 
the wound should be scraped clean and painted wuth disinfected paint. It is 
claimed that SO per cent of canker infection may be avoided by reducing the 
number of unnecessary wounds during pruning and cultivation. 

Apple powdery mildew a serious menace to orchards, D, F. Fishes (Better 
Fruit j IS (1919), No. 10^ pp. $-6, figs. 6). — ^It is stated that apple powde^ry mil- 
dew (Poimplimra leucotricha) is now commonly found in all of the major 
apple growing districts of the Pacific Northwest, causing loss in which the 
injury to the tree extends over laarore than one season. Though the disease 
iS' as yet localized, it is feared that favoring conditions may make it general 
over this region. A discussion is given of its relations to such factors as wind, 
precipitation, dew, and temperature. 'The fungus is also occasionally found 
on pears in this, section. 

At Wenatchee, Wash., it was found that, while pruning could be made a 
valuable supplement to spraying, the latter used alone was in the end more 
economical. Of the means employed, ammoniacal copper carbonate appears to 
be the best single spray for all seasons, though it is thought that neutral 
Bordeaux mixture may prove as effective and perhaps cheaper., Copper 
^rays are regarded as a costly and makeshift supplement ' to sulphur ' sprays 
during 'the period of burning sunlight when sulphur sprays are unsafei although 
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tlese form tlie cliief reliaBce during tlie spring when the best progress can be 
made. Details are given of treatments employing these sprays in this area. 
The necessity is emphasized of covering every part of leaves and twigs, with 
special attention to the terminals. For this purpose, pressures of 200 to 250 
lbs. are recommended to be employed in connection with edclj^cliamber or 
whirlpool nozzles of the driving mist type. 

Apple scab and its control, J. W. Bastham {Canad, Sort, 41 (1918), So. 11, 
pp. 253, 254f f). — Ontlining recent conditions and experiences regarding 

apple scab in portions of British Columbia, the author outlines recomiitenda- 
tions based on the results now available of work done during the two previous 
years. The chief defense relied upon as regards apple scab is timely and 
thorough spraying with lime-sulphur, which is said to have almost entirely 
superseded Bordeaux mixture for this purpose. Suitable concentrations em- 
ployed are 1 : 30 for the dormant, 1 : 35 or 1 : 40 for the pink, and 1 : 40 for any 
of the latter sprays. The effects on the apple crop of lime-sulphur are not 
yet fully determined. 

A new and effective disinfectant for pear blight, P. 0. Beimeb (Better 
Fruit, 13 (1919), Wo. 10, pp. 24-27). — ^This contains information w^Mch has been 
noted from another source (E. S. B., 41, p. 452). 

It is stated that tests on several pear varieties carried out with formalde- 
hyde tend to show that the 10 per cent solution (one part of commercial 
foriifaldehyde to nine parts of water) can be safely recommended for both 
wounds and tools in connection with blight work during the fall and winter 
months. Cyanld of mercury was perfectly effective. A test is described as 
carried out with a solution of the pure cyanid in distilled water prepared 
fresh every day, carried in glass receptacles, and applied with a dean paint 
brush, two drops of the blight culture ooze having been applied to each wound 
in order to constitute a severe test. 

Experiments are in progress with commercial mercury cyanid tablets com- 
monly found on the market to determine their value in this connection. 

June drop and its relation to the weather, C. A. Jensen {Cal. Citrogr., $ 
(1918), Wo. 11, pp. 255, 277, figs. 5).-— This is a discussion of observations on 
June drop of the navel orange in its alleged relation to weather (charts covering 
June' of ^ 1917 and 1918 being given), and to other possible factors, no one or 
combination of which appears sufScient to explain fully its occurrence. 

Psorosis (scaly bark) of orange trees in California, H. S. Fawcett {Oat 
Ciifogr., | (1919), No. 5, pp. 107, ISS, 1S9, figs. 5). — ^The statements here noted 
'' are understood to be tentative, as this disease is still under investigation at the 
Oallfornia citrus substation. ' The disease is discussed as to its several stages, 
favoring conditions, and appropriate treatments. 

On the , life history of the, rose, blotch fungus, N. L. Axcock (May. Mot. 
Oarfi. Kew, But Mise. Inform., Wo. 6 (1918), pp. 193-197, pt 1, figs. 2; Card, 
(fhron., S. ser., 65 (1919), No. 1671, p. 2). — descriptive discussion is given of 
the rose disease ActinoneTm rosm as regards the effects on the wood, with an 
account of the survival of the winter, stage, varieties attacked, and control 
measures. The most effective of these consisted of 90 parts sulphur and 10 
parts lead arsenate. Another almost as effective was a 5:5:50 Bordeaux 
'' mixture. ' 

, Pomes lUcidms as a parasite of. trees, W. Nowell (Agr, Netos lBarMdos% 
,' ' 17' (1918), Wo. 412, p. Id).— Plants named as subject to attack by F. (Poly- 
^ Ivcidm, usually at the^ center, include' lime trees, PUhewloMmn saman, 

and species of Acacia* 
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Control of oak mildew, N, van Poeteken (Tijdmhr, PlantenMeMen, B4 
(19X8), No. S, pp. 8S-101). — ^Having continued observations on oak mildew, 
wliicli Is reviewed as far back as the beginning, in 1908, of the epidemic form, 
witb discussion also of facts noted in 1912 (E. S. B., 28, p. 651), tlie author 
states that tlie Injury done, though varying considerably in a given locality, is 
snfiaeient to require effective control measures. For this purpose, lime-sulphur 
is recommended as a suitable spray, one application each season being con- 
sidered sufficient If applied when the mildew begins vigorous development. 

Pine rust in Sweden, 1917, N, SvxvfiN {Meddel. Stat. Skopsfdrsdksamt, No. 
15 (19X8), pp. X92-204i XIX-XXII, fig. 1; aUo in Bhogsvdrdsfor. Tidshn, 16 
{1918), No. 4, pp. S08-S15). — ^Plne rust (Melampsora pinitorqua) is said to have 
caused very little damage in Sweden during 1917. The contrast in this respect 
with the effects during the previous year is thought to have been due mainly to 
differences in weather. A principal condition for copious infection of pines and 
resulting injury is thought to be wet weather during May, or a relatively even 
distribution of precipitation during this period of spore germination and develop- 
ment, dry weather during May and early June being unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of the fungus. 

Pine rust (Melampsora pinitorqua), N. SylwSn {Meddel. Biat. Blcogsfdrsolcs- 
mist., No. 13--U {1916-17), pt. 2, pp. 1077-1140, CXXVII-GXXXYI, figs. 28; also 
in Bkogsvdrdsfdr. Tidskr., 16 {1918), No. 4, PP* 265-807, figs. 28). — ^This is an 
account of pine rust in portions of southern Sweden clue to if. pmitorqua, 
regarding its development and spread as related to weather and to the alternate 
host (Populus tremula), from which it may spread each year to reinfect the 
pines. 

[Pine rust in Sweden], N- Sylvan {Naturw. ZUdhr. Worst n. Landw., 1$ 
(1918), No. 8-8, pp. 118-127). — ^This’is an account of the work noted above. 

Summary of the white pine blister rust situation, H. Metcalf (Jour. 
Forestry, 16 {1918), No. 1, pp. 85-89). — ^Referring to reports bearing on the ter- 
ritorial relations of white pine blister rust previously noted (E. S. R.., 89, 
p, 758), the author states that the territorial division of the problem then indi- 
cated still holds, though west of the Mississippi River only four centers of 
infection have been found, none of them so located as to be dangerous. Cronar- 
tium on Ribes in Colorado, so strongly resembling 0. rihicola as to have been 
assigned to that species, has been found during the past season to have a 
Peridermium stage on Finns edtiUs and P. monopJiylla. 

Further motes om black-stripe canker, W. N. 0. Belgbave (Agr. Bill. Fed. 
Malay Btutes, 6 (1917), No. 8, pp. 154, Discussing further (E. S, R., 

p. 459) black-stripe canker, the author states that as a general rule black-stripe 
tissues need not be cut out and that sterilization of tapping knives is unneces- 
sary if preventive painting is employed. 

Field motes and observations on brown bast, T7. Ff. 0. Belgbave and F. W, 
South (Agr. Bui. Fed. Malay Btates, 6 (1918), No. 4, pp. 181-186). — It is stated 
that, so far as known, rubber trees having once developed the condition ■ known 
as brown bast never recover under natural conditions, though they continue to 
live. Practically all methods intended to be curative or preventive are still in a 
purely experimental stage. Some of these are discussed with recommendations. 

Experiments on the prevention of brown bast, W. N. O. Belgbave {Agr. 
Bid. Fed. Malay Btates, 6 (1918), No. 4 P* fS7). — The suggestions here given, 
being purely experimental, are recommend'ed to be tried out on small , areas. 
Prominence is given to an application of lime raked into the soil over a radius 
of 5 or 6 ft., washing the trees with lime from the collar to a height of '12 iiLt 
and painting with Izai or formalin bisulphite. 
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A study of tlie root-nematode (Heterodera radicicola) and its controlj, 
W. P. Dtmuz {Boil iSci.,4 {1917), No, 6, pp. 481-492, figs. iO).— Means of con- 
trol include excess moisture, bigk temperature, formaldehyde, sphagnum moss 
extract, and sodium cyanld dissolved in water. All decreased nematode activity 
and are suggested as means of control. 

Sodium cyanid treatment Is regarded as practical and satisfactory for nema- 
tode infestation. This substance dissolved in water is applied to the soils at the 
rate of 200 Ihs. per acre (one-third gallon per sq. ft. of soil). A second treat- 
ment should follow about a week later. After this, the soil should be aerated 
and leached before planting, 

ECOHOmC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY. 

Pederal protection of migratory birds, G. A. Lawyeb (P. S. Dept. Agr. 
Yearbook 1918, pp. S03-S16, pis. 3, figs, 2). — A popular account of the protection 
of migratory birds by the Federal Government. 

Life histories of Horth American diving birds. — Order Pygopodes, A. G. 
Bewt {U. B. Nat. Mils. Bui. 107 {1919), pp. XIII-j-245, pis. 55).-— This bulletin 
reports investigations commenced in 1910 and carried on in cooperation with 
other American ornithologists in continuation of the work begun by Bendire. 
Twelve plates in colors illustrate the eggs of 37 species, A bibliography of 7 
pages and a subject index are included. 

Beport of the entomologist, It. H. Pettit (Michigan Bta. Bpt. 1918, pp. 
$78-280). — ^Among the more important insect enemies of the year here noted are 
a borer in com which appeared the previous year and has now been identified 
as Noctm fraotUiiiea; the fiower thrips, which was identified as the insect pro- 
ducing blemishes on Elbertas in the western part of the State (E. S. R., 40, p. 
650) ; and Macrosiphum cymshati, which produced witches’ broom in Houghton 
gooseberry. The fungus IsaHa farinosa, introduced by the author in several 
localities where the tamarack sawfiy abounded, is said to be responsible for 
killing numbers of this pest. 

Entomology (Missouri Bta. Bui 163 (1919), pp. 47-48). — A brief report of 
the work of the year. The Hessian fiy practically disappeared from the State, 
having , succumbed to weather conditions and not to parasites or other natural 
agencies. 

Beport of the division of entomology, F. Shebman {North VaroUna Btck 
Bpt. 1918, pp. 42-4^). — ^TMs report of the chief on the more important work of 
the year with insect pests includes a report of the entomologist, Z. P. Metcalf 
(pp. 45-49). The latter report deals briefly with the work with the gloomy 
scale, which is the most destructive insect enemy of shade maples in the' State; 
the bean and pea weevils ; the melon beetles ; the tobacco flea-beetle ; and insects 
affecting ornamental plants. 

Notes on some insect pests of Costa Bica, I. Zetek (Jour. Econ. Ent., 12 
(1919), No. 3, p. 269). — ^The notes here presented relate to observations made 
in Costa Rica during the latter part of February and March, 1919. 

The author found the spiny citrus white fiy (AletirocmitMm woglumi) to be 
very abundant on citrus of various species at Limon and at all the stations of 
the Northern Railroad as far as Peralta, and the purple scale to be extremely 
abundant on both leaves and fruit of citrus. The Hawaiian sugar cane borer 
(KhabMcmmis oMmrus) was exceedingly abundant in banana stumps and 
cuttings. Mention is also made of tbe high, infestation of balsa logs about to be 
shipped to the United States with lepidopterous laiwse and pupm. 

[Contributions on economic insects] (Ztschr. Angew, Ent., 4 (1918), No. 3» 
pp. V -^335-391 ). — Among the papers here presented are the’ following': Intro- 
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iluction to a OrapMc Formula of ttie Biology of Insects, by L. Rhumbler (pp« 
B80-S46) ; Tiie Control of Flies, by B. Teiclimanii (pp. 347-865) ; Control of 
tlie TTebbing Clothes Motb (Tineola Mselliella) by Hydrocyanic Acid G-as, by 
A. Andres (pp. 366-368 ) ; The Use of Insects in Medicine, by F. Heikertlnger 
(pp. 369-373) ; Tllereva noMUtataf a New Enemy of Rye, by Kleine (p. 373) ; 
and An Outbreak of Ortliezia insignts at the Royal Botanical Garden at Berlin- 
Dalilem, by F. Schumacber (p. 374). 

Insect pests of tlie rosella, E, Iabvis {Queensland Agr. Jour., 12 (1919), Ho. 
2, pp. 69-74, 11 ) . — TMs paper deals particularly with tbe roselle flea-beetle 

(Nisotra hreweri), wbicli bas found Hibiscus sabdariffa more attractive tbaii 
its own native food plant €omniersonia echUmta, While W. breweri is tbe only 
really destructive insect encountered by tbe author in Queensland at tbe 
present time, several other species also occur on tbe foliage of roselle at 
Meringa, namely Lagris cyanea, Rhyparida discopimctulata, Euproctis sp., 
Dysdercus sp., and AgonosceJis rutilia. 

'Common insecticides. — Their practical value, H. F. Wilson (Wisco«iyi Sta. 
BuL SOS (1919), pp. 15, figs. 5). — Tbe data presented in this bulletin are based 
upon a series of tests made by tbe author at tbe Oregon and Wisconsin experi- 
ment stations. These tests were made primarily to determine tbe comparative 
values of Paris green, arsenite of zinc, arsenate of lead, and calcium arsenate in 
tbe control of tbe Colorado potato beetle. The results are presented in tabular 
form, and a chart is given in which data relating to these insecticides are 
graphically compared. 

In the course of the work 18 different arsenicals were examined, including 
both simple arsenicals and proprietary insecticides and the materials used in 
their manufacture. These are grouped in three classes: (1) Those having no 
killing efficiency (Prince’s mineral, iron oxid, and silicia) ; (2) those having 
a slight degree of killing efficiency (basic lead sulphate, lead oxid, zinc oxid, 
and the compounds of zinc oxid plus lead oxid, and zinc oxid plus lead oxid 
plus iron oxid) ; and (3) those having a high degree of killing efficiency (Paris 
gi*een, lead arsenate, calcium arsenate, zinc arsenite, Bug Death, Kling Kill, 
Tuber Tonic, and Insecto). 

“ Paris green and a special brand of lead arsenate gave the best results, 
with practically a 100 per cent killing efficiency within 24 hours. Ordinary 
arsenate of lead Is second, and zinc arsenite, and calcium arsenate are a 
trifle slower than the others. The materials known as Bug Death, IQing Kill^ 
Tuber Tonic, and Insecto are proprietary compounds which contain as the active 
ingredient either lead oxid, zinc oxid, or some arsenical compound. They, are, 
therefore, merely diluted combinations of poison and have no advantage om 
a good grade of arsenate of lead or 'calcium arsenate. Summarizing, Paris, 
green is the material with the greatest killing efficiency, but it is little better 
than a certain brand of arsenate of lead. Ordinary brands of arsenate of lead, 
zinc arsenite, and calcium arsenate are a trifle slower in action, but are suffici- 
ently efficient for all practical purposes for the control of the Colorado potato 
beetle”, 

On potatoes Paris green without lime was the only spray that caused any 
marked damage. On apple foliage it has been found that both caleiu,m arsenate 
and Paris green cause injury to the foliage unless they are combined with 
equal parts of lime, lime-sulphur, or Bordeaux mixture, but when so combined 
no burning was detected, 

Derris as an insecticide, N. E, McIndoo, A, F. Sievers, and W. S. Abbott 
(Jmr. Agr. Research IV. S.J, 17 (1919), No. 5, pp. 177-200). — ^This is a report of 
investigations of Heguelia IDerns} spp. as an lnsecticicie,i conducted coopera- 
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tiTely by tbe Bureaus of Entomology and Plant Industry of tbe U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Tbe results of tbe inyestigations are reported in part in 
tabular form and summarized as follows: 

** Derris, known widely as a po-werful East Indies fisb poison, was found to ful- 
fill several of tbe requirements of a general insecticide ; it acts both as a contact 
insecticide and as a stomach poison, but is of no practical value as a fumigant. 
Six species of derris were tested, but only two of them (D. ilUptlca and D« 
uUginom) were found to be satisfactory for insecticidal purposes. 

^'According to tbe views of various authors, the toxic principle in derris is a 
resin, which affects tbe various classes of animals according to tbe develop- 
ment of their nervous systems. It kills some insects easily and others with 
difficulty, but it usually acts slowly and seems to kill by motor paralysis. 
Denatured alcohol was found to be a good economic solvent for extracting the 
toxic principle, which when applied in spray mixtures proved to be efficient 
against certain aphids, potato beetle larvse, and small fall webworms. For 
proprietary insecticides It is possible to incorporate the extracts from derris 
into soft soaps, which when greatly diluted with water are ready for use. 

“ Denis powder, used as a dust under practical conditions, teas found to be 
efficient against dog fleas, chicken lice, house flies, three species of aphids 
{Aphis rumid'S, A, pom% and Myzm persiom), potato beetle larvse, and small 
MI webworms, but of no practical value against bedbugs, roaches, chicken 
mites, mealy bugs, OriJiezia imignis, red spiders, or against the crawling young 
of the oyster-shell scale. Used as powder in water with or without soap under 
practical conditions, It proved to be efficient against most of the aphids sprayed 
and also against cabbage worms {Autographa brassim), the larvce of apple 
da tanas (Datana ministra), oak worms (Anisota senatoria}^ small tent cater- 
pillars. and potato beetle larvse.” 

A list of 11 references to the literature is included. 

Economic poisons used in control of pests in California, season 1917-18, 
G. P. Geay {Mo, Bui Cal, Com, Mori,, 8 {1919), Wo, S, pp, 109-112, fig, 1),— 
Bata presented in tabular form show the cost of economic poisons by^ counties 
and consumption, prices, and cost in 41 counties. 

Locust destruction' (IWellcome Trop, Research Lah.} Ent, Bnl, 1 {191^), pp, 
J^).— Directions are given for the control of locusts by means of arsenicals. 

The Coccobacillus acridiorum of d’Herelle, D. S. S. Quisoga {Rev, Soc. Med 
Tet, IBuenos Aires], 4 (1918), Wo, 1, pp. ^57-475). — This preliminary report to 
the Agricultural Commission of Defense includes a list of 19 references to the 
literature. 

Does Bordeaux mixture repel the potato leaf -hopper? 0. L. Fluke, jb. (Jour, 
Mean. Ent,, 12 {1919), No. 3, pp, 256, 257). — The author presents data which in- 
dicate that the leaf-hopper is repelled to some extent by Bordeaux mixture, 
although further experimental woi’k is necessary to prove such to be the case. 

The life history and biology of the pink and green aphid (Macrosiphum 
solanifolii), L. B. Smith {Virginia Truck Sta, Bui 21 {1919), pp. 27-79, figs. 
12),— This is a detailed report of investigations commenced in the spring of 
1915 at Norfolk, in which region M, solanifolii is a serious enemy of potatoes 
and ' 'spinach, two crops of the greatest importance in eastern Virginia, the 
annual value of which is about $12,000,000. 

'In this paper the author deals particularly -with certain phases of the life 
history and habits of M. sotanifolu as it occurs in the region of Norfolk, to- 
gether with some of its economic relationships, the literature on which is re- 
viewed, including the studies of Patch (E. S. R., 34, p. 550), Houser et ai 
(B. a R., 38, p. 462), 'Regan (E. S. 'R., 38, p. 654), Britton (E. S. R., 39, 'p. 761), 
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and otliera Studies relating to the insect in its transmission of sphiach blight 
have been previously noted (R S. E., 39, p. 550). 

The year 1917 is apparently the first time this species proved to be generally 
injurious over a large territory. In the Tirginia trucking region injury to po- 
tatoes was first noticed in 1914. Outbreaks were more or less local in 1915, 
while the most severe outbreaks occurred during 1916, 1917, and 1918, varying 
from 1 or 2 to 75 or 80 per cent It has been the source of considerable injury 
to young eggplant in cold frames and to the blossom and young fmit. Often 
its injury to tomatoes may occur chiefly on the blossom dusters and terminal 
shoots, the production of fruit being thus stopped ; otherwise it resembles tli at 
to potatoes. During outbreaks of the green pea aphis (II. pisi) on peas in 1914 
and 1915 the relative abundance of II. solanifolii varied from 13 to 42 per cent. 

Although spinach has been severely injured by the attack of aphids for the 
past 12 or 15 years, the green peach aphis {Ehopalosiplnini persicw) has in the 
past probably caused the greater direct loss. During the past 5 years, however, 
the potato aphis has become numerous and in 1915, 1917, and 191S serious out- 
breaks occurred on spinach during the fall and wdnter months. In those cases, 
while R. persicw was present, over 90 per cent of the aphids infesting the crop 
were JI. solanifoliL While it reduces both the yield and market value of 
spinach the greatest loss is caused through transmitting the spinach blight 
The loss occasioned by this disease, transmitted by both If. solanifolU and R. 
persicWf has been estimated to exceed $200,000 annually, which is approximately 
20 per cent of the value of the entire' crop. 

In a study of its host plants it was found to feed and reproduce on 61 
species representing 19 families. In the region of Norfolk it does not produce 
true sexes, the species passing the entire year as viviparous females. On the 
Eastern Shore peninsula the true sexes are produced occasionally, but are not 
common. 

“ Beginning about the first of March, there occurs a period lasting nearly six 
weeks when the aphids leave their winter host plants and colonize on a large 
variety of w’eeds, and also asparagus and potatoes. The aphids remain on as- 
paragus only w^hile the shoots are young and succulent. Potatoes are usually 
infested first when they are from 1 to 3 in. tall. The date depends largely on 
the prevailing climatic conditions. The general migration ceases about the first 
of May, although sporadic flights occur later. During the excessively hot 
weather, especially if it is dry, little movement takes place among tlie aphids. 

If. solanifolii is relatively abundant on various weeds until about July 1 to 
15. Increased numbers of their natural 'enemies decimate the species, and 
during the late part of July and August they are exceedingly scarce and dif- 
ficult to locate. Except when the aphids are sufficiently numerous tO' destroy 
the vines, there has not been observed any general migration from the spring 
crop of potatoes to other crops or weeds. It is believed that the offspring of 
individuals, which migrate to weeds early in the spring, are the ones which 
survive the summer, 

the first of September the aphids are beginning to be more numerous 
on weeds, and an intermittent period of migration occurs which lasts until the 
weather becomes cold, usually about November 15, Young kale is occasionally 
heavily infested for a' short period, but most of the aphids eventually find their 
way to spinach. Scattered individuals are to be found throughout the winter 
on certain of the Crucifer® and Leguminos®. The fall potato crop rarely suf- 
fers as severe injury as the spring crop. Outbreaks may occur on spinach' at 
any time duifing the winter when the weather conditions are favorable. „ Hard, 
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driving rains and sleet storms are important factors in tbe nataral control at 
this time of tiie year. 

** Under average conditions. If. solanifoUi is foand associated witli R. per stem 
on spiiiacli, but tlie former species is more numerous and widely distributed in 
tbe fields. Dispersal from plant to plant and field to field is accomplislied by 
bo til the alate and apterous forms. The latter have been observed to travel 
several yards in order to reach a fresh food plant. The rate of infestation may 
be very rapid. In 191S a 15-acre field of potatoes had 97 per cent of the plants 
infested within a period of 15 days. Other crops are likewise infested veiy 
rapidly. ; 

It has been observed that early maturing varieties of potatoes were the first 
to be infested in the spring, and suffer more serious injuries than do later ma- 
turing varieties. A variety of spinach has been obtained from Manchuria which 
is apparently distasteful to the aphids; at least, it is infested only when other 
food is scarce, or the aphids are extremely abundant. This strain is being 
used as the basis in our breeding experiments to obtain a blight-resistant strain. 
Fi and Pa hybrids of this strain are showing this character to a certain extent. 

Generation experiments were conducted from 1915 to 1918. Nineteen first 
born and eight last born generations, or an average of 13^ generations, were ob- 
tained between Blay 1 and November 20, 1915. Thirty-four consecutive first 
born generations were obtained between April 1, 1916, and April 1, 1917. The 
average age at which females gave birth to young was 10.9 days in 1915 and 

11.1 days in 1916. The females mature at an earlier age during the summer 
than at other seasons of the year. The number of young born per day was 
found to vary, 12 being the maximum obtained. The maximum number of 
young produced during the life of a single female was 87. The averages w^ere 
43.3 In 1915 and 46.7 in 1916. The average life of a viviparous fem.ale was 

29.2 days in 1915 and 32.6 days in 1916. The length of the reproduction period 
averaged 17.96 days in 1915 and 18.9 days in 1916. M. solanifoUi molt four 
times; the average length of the instars was as foIIow^s: First, 54| hours; 
second, 65i hours ; third, 69§ hours ; fourth, 65| hours. 

Two internal parasites of this aphid have been reared. Apliklms polygona- 
pMs is most abundant; Diaretm rapea parasitizes this species occasionally. 
The common aphid fungus Empusa apJiidU is one of the most important enemies 
of this aphid during the warm, humid periods’ of July and August. The two 
ladybird beetles Eippodamia conve^^gens and Megilla maculata destroy many 
of the' aphids during the spring and autumn.” 

A bibliography of 26 titles is appended. 

The 'durra asal fly (Aphis sorghi) in Pongola Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, H. H. King (IWellcojne Trop, Researoh Lah.l Ent Buh 2 » pp. 

i4). — ^TMs is an account of the so-called asal fiy of durra (Sorghum imlgiire)^ 
the staple grain crop of the Sudan, In the northern Provinces of Sudan this fly 
confines its attention to durra and garowi (Andropogon Jialepensis) grown on or 
near the river banks but not on crops far distant from the river. 

: Goaitrolling mealy bugs by the use of their natural enemies, H, M. Abmi- 
TAm ' But Out Com. Eort^ 8 (1919) ^ No, 5, pp, 257'-M0 ). — ^This is an out- 
Sne' of 'the work of the California State Horticultural Commission against the 
cfltrus-feeding mealy bugs In .southern Oafifornia, 

A '.new scale insect (Xylococcus alni) on alder, with special .reference to its 
' 'm.etamo3T»hosiS' and anatomy, K.^OGt3rMX (Jour, Oot Agr, Eohhuido Imp, Vnip,, 
No. 5, pp, V^lOBf pis, 8^ fig, 1 ). — ^This is a. report of studies extending 
'"oyer; a.. .period,; of' se.veral years of a new scale ^ which infests the -branches of 

by-S. Matsunmra (1917, vol, 1, p. 294). 
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aWer iAlmi9 japomea) and is found in abundance In swampy places along the 
streams in Sapporo, 

K’eir studies and observations of Argentine Pierid®, E. GiACOMEnni {Phpsis, 
S (1517), No, 15, pp. 575-585). —Tbirty-nine species and 14 genera of tills 
economic group are noted. 

Ear worm injuries to corn and resulting losses, R. C. Smith (Jour, Meon. 
Ent., 12 (1919), No. 5, pp, 229-2S3, pi. 1), — In reviewing tbe injuries caused by 
tlie bollworm to corn it is pointed out that two sources of serious loss liave 
been overloolied: (1) That due to its feeding on the germ or lower part of 
the kernel after the endosperm has hardened and (2) the entrance of grain 
weevils and other pests through the holes made by it in the husk. 

The status of the codling moth in its relation to the walnut industry, D, B. 
Magkie (3fo, Bui, Gal. Com, Eort., 2 ( 1919 ), No, 5, pp, 250-256, figs. S ), — ^Tliis 
is an account of further work with the codling moth as an enemy of walnut, 
a brief account relating to which has previously been noted (E. S. B., 40, 
p. 456). 

This pest is becoming a serious enemy of walnut in California, as high as 40 
per cent of the entire crop being injured and sold as culls in certain orchards 
in Orange County. It appears that with cooperation the pest can be controlled 
in the field. The spread of this pest to orchards in sacks in which the worms 
spin their cocoons can be readily prevented through the use of the electric 
mangle at comparatively slight expense. 

Hotes on lepidopterous borers found in plants, with special reference to 
the European corn borer, E. Mosheb (Jotir. Econ. Ent, 12 (1919), No. B, pp. 
$58-268, figs. — ^This paper is prepared with a view to aiding field workers 
and others in determining whether or not they have the European corn borer 
at hand. 

,Hotes on the life history of the pine tube moth (Eulia pinatubana), A. 
Habtzell (Jour. Econ. Bnt., 12 ( 1919 ), No. 3, pp. 233-237). — ^This is a report of 
studies made in the vicinity of Ithaca, N. Y,, where the larva occurs in injuri- 
ous numbers on white pine (Films strohus), which appears to be its only host 
plant The species was first recorded in the United States by Comstock in 1880 
and was confused with the European species E, politana until 1005, when it was 
described as new by Kearfott 

Tubes are built by the larvse by drawing together leaves of the white pine 
with silk, from 5 to 20 leaves being bound together in their construction. 
Usually two or three of the leaves are left uneaten, which serve to hold the tube 
in place even after many of the older leaves are dead. , The larvse live singly, 
and it is thought probable that they may occupy more than one tube during the 
larval life. The author* s observations indicate that the species ^ is single- 
brooded in the latitude of central New York. The distribution of the species, 
though not well known, appears to be throughout the white-pine district of 
southern Canada and eastern United States. 

Eeeords are given of rearings of 25 individual parasites representing 8 species 
of Hymenoptera, the identifications of which were made by Girault, Cushman, 
and Rohwer. 

What hinders dried fruit sales f E. E. db Onu (Mo. Bui Gal. Com. Eort., 8 
(1919), No. 5, pp. 24O-243, figs. 4). — A brief discussion of the Infestation of dried 
fruit by the Indian meal moth. 

Observations on the food of Anopheles larv», 0. W. Metz (Puh, Hmlth 
Mpts. [U. 8,J, 34 (1919), No. 3$, pp. 1785-1791).— The author reports studies 
conducted in the summer of 1918 near Montgomery, Ala., and Lakeland, Fia., 
which deal with Anopheles puncHpemds, A. quadrkmculafm, and A. 
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especially the two last named. Tlie experiments show that the diet of Ano- 
pheles larvffi may be either heterogeneous or homogeneous, consisting of- 
mixed animal and vegetable materials, mixed vegetable materials, or indi- 
vidual species of plants or animals. 

Some aspects of malaria control through inoscjuito eradication, C. W. Mmz 
(Fub, Mealtli Bpts, lU, S.J, S4 (1919), No. 5, pp. 167-18S, figs, 4).— This discus- 
sion relates to drainage, oiling, and accessory measures. 

The experimental infection in England of Anopheles plumheus with Plas- 
modium wivax (sporoboites in salivary glands), B. BnACKnocEi and H. F. 
Castee {Ann, Trap, Med, and ParasitoL, 13 {1919), No, 2, pp, i87, 188), — Two of 
five mos<iuitoes fed on a volunteer patient suffering from simple tertian ma- 
laria acquired in Saloniki were found to be infected. In the first, which died, 
12 oocysts were found in the gut, some being in an advanced state of cle- 
Telopnient. The other wms killed and infections of bot gut and salivary 
glands urere found. Both glands were infected with sporozoites in large 
numbers, the distal extremities of the lobes being chiefly involved. Thirty- 
six oocysts varying in size from 18 to 30 p have also been obtained in the 
gut of a female killed on the thirteenth day after the infective feed and kept 
at laboratory temperature. 

Variations in the length of the fiaxseed stage of the Hessian fly, J. W. hlc- 
CoLLocH {Jour, Mean. Ent, 12 {1919), No. 3, pp, 252-253) .—The author finds in 
rearing 7,461 flies in Kansas from collected material that the average time 
betw’een collection and emergence was 113.2 days, with extremes of 2 and 
1,083 days. It was found that 68.4 per cent emerged during the first month 
and 98.9 during the first year, while 1.1 per cent did not emerge until after 
the first year although subject to the same conditions. One Hessian fly from a 
clump of wheat collected May 8, 1915, emerged May 7, 1919. , Allowing ap- 
proximately a month for the fly to reach the fiaxseed stage, this gives a 
life cycle of 49 months. 

The white grab or grass root beetle (Scitala pruinosa), W. W. Fboggatt 
(Agr, 0az, N, S, Wales, SO {1919), No. 7, pp. 505-508, figs. 2).— This species, 
which has an extensive ' range along the southern and eastern coast of Aus- 
tralia, often destroys large areas of cereal crops and gi’ass. 

Observations on wingless May beetles, R. A. Vicuceby and T, S. Wilson 
(Jour. Eeon, Ent., 12 {1919), No. 3, pp. 2S8-2Jfiii, pis. 2). — These observations re- 
late to Laelmosterna cribosa and L. farcta in Texas, where they caused ^ 
serious damage to crops during the spring of 1918. 

Experimenting with ladybugs {Better Fruit, Hi {1919), No. 1, p. 14), — It is 
reported that 300 lbs. of ladybird beetles stored at Walla tValla, Wash., dur- 
ing the winter and spring had been liberated in the fruit-growing districts of 
that section up to June 5. It is estimated that they w^ould cover 2,000 acres 
of orchards and gi*am fields. District horticultural agent E. O. Wood reports 
that the beetles begin to colonize in the mountains in July and remain in 
colonies during the winter, and can be gathered for a considerable period in 
the fall and for a period of TO days during the month of April. Tn experi- 
: meats In keeping the ladybird beetles in storage during the winter, those kept 
In ordinary storage showed a loss of about one-third, while those kept in cold 
storage showed practically no loss at all. 

' Japanese flower beetle, W. H. Good-win (Jour, Eeon, Ent,, 12 (1919), No,. 3, 
pp. 247-252 ). — ^This is a brief discussion of the occurrence of Popilia japonica 
in New Jersey. Details are' given of the eradication work being carried on in 
the infested, 'territory, which lies between Moorestown and 'Riverton and' at 
present covers some four or' five thousand acres of 'Yery-', 'Productive 'Sandy loam 
farms* 
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StouM we dust cotton to control tlie boll weevil? W, E. Hinbs (Ala. Foly- 
tech, Imt, Bxt. Berv, €irc. $1 ( 1919 ), pp, 35’-i2 ), — The conclitioBS under which 
dusting cotton can and can not profitably be followed are pointed out. 

How weevils g’et into beans, B. A. Back (U, B. Dept. Affr. Yearbook 1918^ pp. 
S27-334, pis. 3). — popular illustrated discussion. 

A source of confusion in the diagnosis of Hosema apis in adult bees^ A. P. 
SximTEVAisT (Jour. Econ. Ent, 12 ( 1919 ) » No. 3, pp. 209, 2?d).— The author calls 
attention to the fact that the starch granules from the pollen grains of com 
and most of the cereals closely resemble the spoi’es of N. apis. 

Bembecia hylseiformis and Sesla tipuliformis, X. A. Ke^inee (K. Lmutthn 
Akad. Ilmidl ocli Tklskr., 58 ( 1919 ), No. 2, pp. 69-S4, pps. 15; also in Meddel. 
Oentralanst. Eo^'soksp. Jordhniksomrddet, No. 181 (1919), pp. 18, figs. 15 ).- — 
A report of studies of these two species and their occurrence in Sweden. A list 
of 26 references to the literature is included. 

A revision of the chalcid files of the genus Harmolita of America, north 
of Hexico, W. X Phillips and ^Y, T. Emeey (Proc. U. S. Nat. 2lus., 55 (1919), 
pp. 483-471, pis. 10). — In this revision of the genus Harmolita (Isosoma of the 
authors), which includes some species of very great economic importance, 29 
species are recognized, of which 17 are described as new to science. 

The species described as new are Harmolita pow, reared from the seed 
stalks of blue grass (Poa pratensis) at Bichmoiid and Lafayette, Ind. ; 
If. dactylicola, reared from orchard grass (Dactylis glomemta) .collected in 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia; E. agropy^. 
rophUa, reared from stems of Agropyron sp. collected in eastern Kansas, 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, New York, and Pennsylvania ; E. rufipes, reared from 
stems of species of Elymus collected in Illinois, Kansas, , Nebraska, Utah, and 
New Mexico, in internodes of which it forms inconspicuous galls; S. fesiucWr 
which breeds and forms galls in species of Pestuca in New York, Ohio, and 
Virginia; H. liespenis, which forms galls in species of Elymus in Utah, the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas; E. agropyrocola, reared from species of 
Agropyron collected near Salt Lake City; E. ovata, reared from species of 
Elymus from Wellington, Kans. ; H. elymoxena, reared from Elymus mmrieanus 
from Santa Cruz Mountains, CaL; E. elymicola, reared from stems 'of species 
of Elymus collected in Indiana and Virginia; E. atlantica, reared from stems 
of species c^f Agropyron collected in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Michigan; S. elymophila, described from specimens forming galls on 
Elymus at Alameda, Cal.; S. poopltiM, ■ reared from galls in Poa Ineida col- 
lected at Hiisted, Colo. ; E. elymivora, ■ reared from stems of species of Elymus 
collected in Ai-kansas, Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Virginia; E. elymopTh’ 
tJiora, reared from stems of species of Elymus in North Dakota and Nebraska ; 
M. Occident aZis, reared from inconspicuous galls on stems of species of Agropyron 
collected in New Mexico and Kansas; and H. giUettei, collected near Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo. 


FOODS— HITMAN NUTMTIOl, 

Changes in food value of vegetables due to cooking, M. 0 * Denton (lotif. 
Home Emn., 11 (1919), Nos. 4, pp. 143-154; 5, pp. 200-209 ). — Besults of her 
extended investigations are summarized by the author as follows : 

Boiled vegetables may lose as low as 16 per cent or as high as 60 per cent 
of their fuel value, according to the method of manipulation. Those vegetables 
which are cooked within their own heavy, intact Jackets, mich as unpeeled 
Irish potatoes and beets, will of course lose much less even than this minimum. 
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Tlie extent of tlie loss depends upon the amount of soluble carbohydrate and 
protein present in the vegetable tissues, as well as upon the manipulation* 

Losses in salts and nitrogen often, if not always, slightly exceed the fuel or 
caloric losses. Blanching for 5 or 6 minutes causes losses of 8 to 15 per cent 
in salts or fuel value. Peeled and sliced vegetables lose twice as much. Salting 
the water (1.5 per cent solution, or about 1 tablespoon to the quart) decreases 
the losses in fuel value due to boiling. Cutting the vegetable crosswise instead 
of lengthwise, or into small Instead of large pieces, increases the losses. 

Steaming usually cuts the caloric losses down almost to zero; also the salt 
losses, except in case of leafy tissues, such as cabbage or spinach, which expose 
a very large amount of surface to the action of the condensing vapor. However, 
if conditions within the steamer are such that water washes down over the 
vegetable mass, steaming may cause very large losses. Particularly is this the 
case with pressure steamers. The two factors most potent in causing variations 
in cooking losses are varying lengths of time of cooking, and varying amounts 
of 'Water used in proportion to mass of vegetables to be cooked. 

** Steamed vegetables always lose in weight. Boiled vegetables may gain in 
weight because their intercellular spaces take up water at the same time that 
they are losing heavily in mineral salts and soluble carbohydrates and proteins. 

**Home canning often results in a maximum amount of vegetables and a 
minimum amount of watery juice in the jar, partly because of close packing 
and partly because liquid is driven oft during the period of processing 'with the 
seal only partially made. This relatively small amount of juice in the jar is 
a great advantage from the standpoint of true nutritive economy — whatever 
may be its effect upon ease of sterilization of the vegetable mass.” 

Effect of pack and depth of water hath upon interior temperature of Jars 
in cold pack canning, G. E. Castle {Jour. Borne Boon., XI (1919), Bo. 6, pp. 
246-251, fip. 1). — Summing up the evidence which this and previous investiga- 
tions have afforded, the foHowiiig conclusions are drawn: 

“The completeness of sterilization of vegetables packed in glass jars and 
heated In a water bath for one hour on three successive days, counting time 
from the beginning of boiling of the water-bath, is questioned. The water-batb^ 
should completely immerse the jars, and should be brought to the boiling point 
after immersion of the Jars. When a water-bath method is used very great care 
should be exercised in the pack. Loosely packed jars only should be used in 
canning by usual home methods. ‘Home-canned vegetables, particularly solid 
packed jars, should always be heated before use to avoid the danger of 
poisoning by the toxin of B. dotuUnus, the spores of which are exceedingly 
resistant to heat.” 

The supposed occurrence of methylguanidin in meat, with observatioiis on 
the oxidation of creatin by mercuric acetate, I. Green'wald {Jour. Amer. 
€hem. Boe., 41 (1919), No. 7, pp. 1109-1115 ). — In the course of an investigation 
of the nature of the toxic agent in meat poisoning, sufficient evidence was ob- 
tained to demonstrate that methylguanldin is not present in meat that is in a 
fair, state of preservation. Since “meat poisoning” is due to meat that Is not 
badly decomposed, the conclusion is dra'wn that methylguanldin can not be 
rs^i^ed' as fee toxic agent. 

The author has also confirmed the conclusions of Baumann and Ingvaldtof 
that the oxidation of 'creatin by mercuric acetate yields methylguanido-glyoxy lie 

'/add.' ■'' ' 

ITature' toMc agent in " meat poisoning,'^ I. Geeenwalb {Amer. Jour, 

Fuh Mmlth, ^ {1919}, No. 8, pp. 595-^98 ) author reports negative results' 

^mx. Biol. .ChesE., M (mS), ,N 0 . 2, p. m. . 
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in feeding experiments devised to demonstrate tlie presence of a heat-stable toxin 
in meat inoculated with various strains of bacteria^ including B, miteritidis^ 
B. putri-ficm^ B. hotnlinm, B. fecaUs alkaligenes, B, protemj and B. parai'ypk- 
osm B. BatSj mice, and guinea pigs were used as experimental animals. 

The failure to demonstrate the presence of a heat-stable toxin !s considered 
to he due possibly to the choice of the experimental animals or to the low 
virulence of the strains used. The occurrence of organisms capable of produc- 
ing strongly heat-stable toxins is, however, thought to be very rare. The author 
considers that the rapid development of the symptoms of meat poisoning Is due 
to a heat-labile toxin, and that further study of the problem should take the 
direction of an investigation of such toxins. 

Composition and food value of bottled soft drinks, J. W, Sale and W. W. 
SiciXNES {U, Dept, Agr, Yearbook 1918j pp, 115-122). — ^TMs article describes 
briedy the ingredients of some of the standard types of bottled soft drinks. 
Investigations by the authors on the use of sugar substitutes in bottled soft 
drinks have been previously noted from another source (E. S. B., 40, p. 68). 

[Miscellaneous food and drug topics], E. F. Ladd and A. K. Johnson 
(Norm Dakota Sta. Spec. Bui 5 {1919), Nos, 10, pp. 219-26$; 11, pp. 242-257).— 
The first of these numbers contains tabulated results of the sanitary inspection 
of 2,755 food-producing or distributing establishments. The second consists of 
data as to feeding stuffs noted on page 673, and an article on Precipitates , in 
Bottled Soda Water, by 0. P, Guthrie, 

Budget planning in social case work, B. A. Winslow {Oharitp Organ. Soc, 
N. Y. Com, Some Boon., Bui, S (1919), pp, SI), — ^This account of budget plan- 
ning, which represents the work of the committee on budget methods and 
standards, it is believed will help case workers to 'give more efficient service. 

The nutritional standards of adolescence, G. Lusk {Jour, Home Eeon,, 11 
( 1919 ), No. 7, pp. 281-287), — In this paper, presented at the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau conference on child welfare standards, in Washington, May, 1919, the 
subject is discussed on the basis of information accumulated during the war, 
as well as other data, 

Importance of animal proteins and fats in human nutrition, P. Botxazzi 
(Bui Soc, Sci, Hyg, Ailment,, 7 (1919), No. 4f PP- 179-19$), — ^The author dis- 
cusses the relative value of proteins and fats from animal and from vegetable 
sources. In Ms opinion a well-balanced ration should contain at least from 
20 to 25 per cent of its total calorific value in fat (in agreement with the 
recommendation of Starling (E. S. E., 40, p. 170), and this ration of fat should 
not be composed exclusively , of vegetable oils or the storage or depot fat of 
animals, but should 'contain a certain amount of' the, fat of active organs on 
account of their special lipoids and vitamins. It is also recommended that 
from one-tMrd to one-half of the total protein be obtained from animal source, 
either meat or visceral organs. A certain amount of the latter is recommended' 
as furnishing both proteins and the special fats, the necessity of wMch is 
emphasized. 

Physiological basis of rationing, — ^Impo,rtance of the fat-protein ratio.— 
Manimum of fat, necessary, F. Maionon (Compt. Rend. Soo. Biol [Pam], 82 
(1919), No, 12, pp, 400, 401 )* — ^TMs is a further discussion of conclusions pre- 
viously drawn that a minimum of fat in the diet is necessary and that the 
fat-protein ratio should be at least equal to unity. The author summarizes the 
food requirements of adults as follows: (1) A quantity of protein sufficient for 
the repair of the tissues; (2) the minimum of fat necessary for the economical 
'and nontoxie utDization of tMs amount of protein; and (3) an amount of' 
carbohydrate corresponding to the energy expended in physiological work. 
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Tile fat-protein ratio is considered to be of tbe greatest importance, as the 
utilization of nitrogen is tlionglit to depend npon tins ratio. It is pointed out 
tliat tills ratio approaches unity in eggs and in whole milk, and is about 9: 8 to 
meat. It is suggested that the partial skimming of milk not only results in a 
diminution of the nutritive power of this food but by altering the fat-protein 
ratio may cause a toxic utilization of its protein. 

A study of the mechanism of the action of fats in the utilization and 
assimilation of |>roteins, F. Maignon (Gompt. Rend, Acad, Sci, {Paris], 168 
(1919), Wo. 9, pp, 474-4^^)^ — explain the favorable influence of fats upon 
proteins in diminishing their toxicity and increasing their nutritive value (E. S. 
R., 40, p. 463), the theory is proposed that after hydrolytic cleavage in the body, 
the fatty acids may unite with certain amino acids with the formation of 
specific proteins. In this way amino acids which would not be utilizable other- 
wise are made available instead of forming toxic products. 

Maintenance ration. — Function of carbohydrates, H. Biekky {Gompt. Rend, 
8oc. Biol, [Pcsm], 82 {1919), No, 15, pp, 530-533) .—The author criticises the 
work of Maignon, particularly on the role of fats and carbohydrates in metabo- 
lism noted above, and suggests that the apparent contradictions between his 
experimental results and those of other workers are due to the fact that the 
proteins and fats used by Maignon were not pure, but contained carbohydrates 
and more or less of the accessory factors fat-soluble A and water-soluble B. 

In conclusion, the author emphasizes that a maintenance ration must contain 
a certain quantity of carbohydrates, the amount depending upon the chemical 
structure and function of the carbohydrates in question and of the other food 
materials which enter into the composition of the ration. 

A new conception of the role of various food constituents in nutrition. — 
Observations on the researches of Maigi-on, B. P. Terkoine {Gompt, Bend. Soc, 
Biot {Paris], 8$ (1919), No, 16, pp. 574-578). — ^The author agrees with the state- 
ments of Bierry noted above and further criticises the work of Maignon, con- 
cluding that sufficient evidence has not been furnished to establish the superi- 
ority of fats over carbohydrates as protein sparers. 

Critical study of the influence exercised by lack of vitamins on the feeding 
experiments with pure products which have established the r61© of fats in 
the utilization of proteins, P, Maignon (Gompt. Rend. Boo. Biot {Paris], 82 
(1919), No. 12, pp. S98, $99). — The author is of the opinion that in Ms researches 
on the rdle of carbohydrates and fats in nutrition, noted above, the lack of 
vitamins in the experimental rations has not falsified the results obtained, since 
the experiments reported' were conducted during the latent period in wMch the 
vitamins of the tissues were able to make up for the deficiency in food vitamins. 

The absence of fat-soluble A vitamin in certain ductless glands, A. D, 
Emmett and Q, O.Bueos (Jour. Biot Ghem ., SB (1919), No. $, pp. 44I-447, figs,: 
S ).- — ^The authors report the absence of fat-soluble A in the fats obtained from 
the pancreas, thymus, and suprarenal glands by extraction with either acetone 
or benzine. A table is given which summarizes the presence or absence of fat- 
soluble A in food substances as based on published results. 

The vitamin requirement of yeast, R. J. Wdxiams (Jour. Biol. Ghem,, $S 
(1919), No. $, pp. 4^5-4^6, pt i).— Prom direct microscopic observation of the 
growth of individual yeast cells in sterile synthetic salt solutions to which 
gmall amounts of the material to be tested had been added, evidence is pre- 
sented that the water-soluble, beri-beri-preventlng vitamin is nec^sary for th# 
nutrition of yeast cells themselves. Growtti of the yeast cells wa^ 
and greatly increased by the presence of a small amount of the aldo^iOlic ex- 
tracts of milk, wh^t germ, lactose, and pana»s tissue, by 
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fuller's eartb actirated by malt wort, and by tbe pbospbotungstlc acid pre- 
cipitate of tlie vitamins from activated fuller’s eartb. No increase in growth 
was produced by hydrolyzed casein or by the extract of fat-soluble vitamin 
from egg yolk. These results indicate the identity of the substance necessary 
for the growth of yeast with the water-soluble vitamin. 

Further light is thrown on the properties of the water-soluble Titamin by 
some of the experiments reported. It was found that the growth-promoting 
substance obtained from an alcoholic extract of dried yeast was partially 
destroyed by heating under 15 lbs. pressure for 30 minutes. The fuller’s earth 
preparation, as well as the alcoholic extracts of yeast and wheat germ, was 
■found to be quite stable in alkaline solution, thus confirming the observations 
of R. R. Williams and Seidell (E. S. R., 30, p. 314). The material, when acted 
on by acid or alkali, appeared to be changed (presumably by hydrolysis) to a 
form more immediately available for the yeast. A previous exhaustive extrac- 
tion of the substance with dry ether is thought to render the alcoholic extract 
obtained afterwa.rds more labile to alkali. This would seem to offer a partial 
explanation for the divergence of results in stability of the vitamin toward 
alkali as reported by various observers. 

It is the opinion of the author that the method employed in this investigation 
may be valuable both as a qualitative and ultimately as a quantitative test for 
the water-soluble vitamin. The advantages in its use are that extremely small 
amounts of material may be used, and that the vitamin may be detected in 
the course of only 4 or 5 hours. 

The connection between food regime and illness, L. B. Mei^del {Buh Boc* 
Bc'L Myg, Aliment. t 7 {19X9) t Wo. 4 PP- 194-rl98). — A popular discussion of vita- 
mins and deficiency diseases, 

AMMAL PEOBUCTIOl*. 

Live stock and reconstruction, G. M. Romsjxl (U. B. Dept. Affr, Yearbook 
1918, pp. 289-302). — Live-stock statistics of the United Kingdom and of France 
before and during the European War are tabulated and discussed. Pigs and 
sheep were reduced considerably in numbers, but apparently only the sheep 
situation was causing uneasiness. Very little pure-bred stock has been sacri- 
ficed because of feed shortage. The author anticipates no extensive importa- 
tions of breeding stock, except perhaps horses, from' the United States or from 
any other country. The function of American ' live-stock interests during the 
reconstruction period will be to furnish Europe with meat and dairy products, 
so that European farmers can devote their, energies to increasing the ' number, 
of breeding animals from the supply at hand. 

Cattle raising and the meat industry in southern Brazil, R. Poechat 
{Proc. 2. Pan Anier. BcL Cong., 1915-16, vol. S, pp. 591-596). — Statistical infor- 
mation on cattle raising and packing-house industries in the southern' States 
of Brazil are presented. 

French live stock after three years of war, A. B1 ass 6 (Le Tronpeuu Fmnqau 
(ipr^-s Trou Am de Chierre. Paris: Min. Agr., 1918, pp. 287). — ^This is a report 
to the Minister of Agriculture, dated October 1, 1917, of the live-stock situa- 
tion in France, Tables present the numbers of bulls, steers, cows, calves, rams, 
ewes,' wethers, la, mbs, boars, sows, and young pigs in the country as a whole on 
December 31, 1913, on December 31, 1914, and semiannually thereafter through 
June 30, 1917. Similar data for less frequent intervals are given for each of 
the 87 departffi,ents. 'The means taken to conserve live stock in vrar time are 
briefly explained. 
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Government market reports on live stock and meats, J. Atkinson ( U . S . 
Dept Agr. Jearhooh 191S, pp. 379-S98). — ^Tlie activities and policies of tlxe 
Bureau of Markets in making periodical reports on fresh ‘and stored meats 
and on live-stock shipments are explained, and illustrated by sample reports. 
The value of publicity in these matters, both to producers and to consumers, is 
pointed out 

Saving of meat«storage and shipping space (Jour Agr. IN eta Zeal.'}, 13 
(1917), No. i, pp. 16-19, figs. 4). — ^A space-saving method of preparing mutton 
carcasses is reported. The carcass is hung by the fore-legs and the hind part 
cut off Just behind the saddle and inserted in the' thoraeiic cavity. 

Country hides and skins, C. V. Whaijn, B. W. Feet, 

Hickman (U. S. Dept Agr., Farmers* Bui . 1055 (1919), 

Is a 'joint contribution from the Bureaus of Markets, Chemis"''‘'^^^^^^Aniinal 
Industry, and its main purpose is to provide farmers and siisrtrtutche^^fc^ltl^ 
detailed directions for the skinning, salting, curing, shipping, and marketing 
of hides and skins. The market classes and grades of both packer and country 
hides and skins are also defined, and the main defects of country hides and 
skins, and the economic waste resulting from faulty practices, are Indicated. 
Statistical information 'in tabular and graphical form as to market prices and 
price fiiictuatioiiS' is included in an appendix. 

'' Tandler and Keller on the freemartin, F. B. Lillie (Scieme, n. ser., 50 
(1919), No. 1286, pp. IBS, 184). — ^Attention is called to the fact that J. Tandler 
and K. Keller in a brief paper ^ published in 1911 anticipated certain of the 
autlioFs observations (E. S. B., 40, p. 466), first announcetl in 1916, by finding 
that tmin cattle fetuses are inclosed in a common chorion and generally have a 
joint circulatory system (as shown by examination and injection), and that if 
the twins are of opposite sexes and their vascular systems are united the female 
has typical freemartin genital organs. 

Creatin excretion in nuninants, J. B. Deb (Bioehem. Jour., 12 (IBIS), No. 3, 
pp. 221-2S0 ). — ^The author reports the creatin, creatinin, and total nitrogen 
excreted (1) by an e’we not in milk, a he-goat, and a lactating she-goat under 
normal feeding conditions (hay, oats, bran, and turnips) and (2) by' another 
she-goat in both a lactating and a nonlactating condition during similar mixed 
feeding and during high carbohydrate feeding (potatoes). 

During normal mixed feeding the creatin excretion of this latter doe was 
0.51 gm. per day when In milk, and 0,14 gm. when dry. After several days of 
potato feeding no creatin appeared in the urine e%"en during lactation, although 
the milk yield diminished. The creatinin remained approximately constant — 
about 0.9* gm, per day — throughout the change in feed, and was the same in the 
lactating as in the nonlactating stage. 

These experiments are compared with observations of workers who have 
made' the reverse experiment and found creatin in the urine following carbo- 
hydrate privation in the case of animals that do not ordinarily excrete it. It " 
is held that the body tissues constantly produce creatin from some source otheK 
than protein, either endogenous or exogenous, and that this creatin is utilisied 
in ' connection with carbohydrate metabolism. 

' On several effects of feeding small quantities of Sudan III to young albino 
rats, S. Hatai (Jour. Eaept ZooL, 26 (1918), No. 1, pp. 101-117, figs. 5).— Month 
oM rats were fed Hudan III (GrfibleFs), dissolved in olive oil, for upwards of' 
',;S0 days. JAtter mates furnished the controls in each series, 185 young from 
IS'Btters being the total experimented' with. 


*Beat T'iertati. Wchnschr., 19 {1911), No. 10, pp. 148, 149. 
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In all cases the ilye-fai indlTldnals ' were loiderweiglit and anemic ; olive oil 
alone did not produce any such elKects. Autopsy showed an increase in weight 
of the Iver and pancreas of the experimental animals, and a decrease in the 
thymus, testes, and ovaries. The rapidity of the thymus atrophy was appar- 
ently proportional to the amount of Sudan III administered. There was an 
increase of the water content in the blood, lungs, and pancreas, and a decrease 
in the liver, spleen, Mdneys, brain, and heart Previous workers have in gen- 
era! failed to note a growth-retarding influence of Sudan III, but it is pointed 
out most of the animals used in similar investigations have been adults. 

The dye was not detected in the brain or in any of the other organs examined 
except for slight traces in the liver, pancreas, lungs, and kidneys. This result 
is interpreted to mean that the organ lipoids are endogenous in origin. 

Behavior of' Sudan III in the animal organism, B. E. Beau (Jour. Biol, 
Chem.., S7 (1919), Ko. 1, pp. — Commercial samples of Sudan III fed 

to adult rabbits and white rats in relatively large doses caused debility, con- 
vulsions, and death. A sample purified by repeated crystallization out of hot 
glacial acetic acid and fed in conjunction with a mixed diet was not toxic to 
a rabbit The author attributes Hatai's results (noted above) to impurities in 
the dyes used. 

The results of Mendel and Daniels (E. S. R., 27, p. 670), with respect to the 
presence of the dye in the lymph, bile, and blood, and its absence from the urine 
after Sudan III feeding, were confirmed by experiments with six dogs. When 
the commercial dye was fed to rabbits, the urine frequently contained a brown- 
red pigment, which was not, however, Sndan III and which is thought to have 
been a by-product of Impurities in the dye. It is held that the presence of a 
similar pigment led Salant and Bengis (E. S. R., S6, p. 262), to the view that 
Sudan III is eliminated through the kidneys. 

Definitions of feeding stuffs adopted by the Association of Deed Control 
Officials of the ITnited States, A. W. Ciabk (Geneva, N. Y,: &eo. Assoc, Feed 
Control Ojf., 1918, pp, 4), — ^This leaflet is a compilation of 59 official and 13 
tentative definitions of feeding stuffs adopted by the Association of Peed Con- 
trol Officials, and includes the changes authorized at the annual meeting held 
January 13 and 14, 1919 (E. S. R., 41, p. 564). 

Feeding stuffs — definitions (North Dakota Sta, Spec, Bui, 5 (1919), No, 11, 
pp, 248-254) , ---A reprint of the above. 

Stock foods, E. P. Ladb and A. K, Johnson (North Dakota Bta, Bpm. Bui, 
B (1919), No. 11, pp, 24S-24S),— These pages include a protest against patent 
medicines for animals,” a reference to analytical work of the station on con- 
dimental feeds (B. S. R., 89, p. 70), excerpts from Wisconsin Station Bulletin 
151 (E. S. R., 19, p. 464), and a reprint with the omission of the introductory 
paragraph of a report from the Massachusetts Station (B, S. R., 24,. p, 269) nn 
the value' of such feeds. 

Heavy and light grain rations when fed in connection with com silage and 
clover hay for fattening steers, H. O. Aixison (Missouri Bta, BuL 16S (1919), 
pp, 22-24 j ^)* — lots of 8 two-year-old steers were fed for 1(X) days be- 

ginning December 18, 1917, Lot 1 received a full feed of corn and linseed meal 
(6 :!} and made an average daily gain of 3.05 lbs. per head. Lot 2 receiving half 
as much corn gained 2.37 lbs. per head daily, lot 3 with corn during last 40 
days only, gained 2.45 lbs., and lot 4 with no corn 2,30 lbs. Lots 2, 3, and 4 each 
received as much linseed meal as lot 1. Lot 5 with no corn and 5 lbs. of Mnseed 
meal daily per head made a daily gain of 2.29 lbs. The preceding experiments 
in thto series were reported in Bulletiii 150 (E. S, E,, 38, p, 272), 
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Cattle loans and their value to investors, C. S. Cole {U. 8, DepL Agr, Year- 
hooM 1918, pp. 101-108).-— -The activities of cattle loan companies, the procedure 
in making a loan, the factors influencing the size of the loan, the interest and 
reilsconnt rates, and the advantages of the system to buyers of cattle paper, 
to borrowers on cattle security, and to the cattle industry as a whole are briefly 
explained. 

[Swine feeding investigations] E. A. WEA\'i:B (Missouri 8ta, But 168 (1919), 
pp. M, 22, 27-81, figs. 4). — ^The methods used in three swine feeding projects are 
outlined, and brief accounts are presented of the experimental results. 

The influence of different systems of management upon the cost of producing 
pork (pp. 21, 22), — lot of 73 34-lb. weanling pigs were fed a full ration of 
shelled com, shorts, and tankage (9:2:1) while on pasture for 119 days be- 
ginning June 16, 1917. They were then fed in dry lot until an average ’weight 
of 202.6 lbs. was attained, which required 42 more da,ys. A second lot was kept 
on pasture througliout the grazing season (155 days) and during this time 
received a ration of concentrated feed equal to half of that consumed by lot 1. 
Tliey were then full fed until they had reached an average w^eiglit of 204.8 lbs. 
per head, i. e,, for 53 more days. The average daily gain of the full feed lot 
was 1.05 lbs. and that of the half feed lot 0.82 lb. per head. The amounts of 
concentrated feed required for a pound of grain averaged 3.95 and 4.09 lbs., 
respectively. 

Maintenance of hrood sotcs (pp. 27-29). — In an experiment begun in December, 
1916, with 6 lots of 7 Poland China gilts each, farrowed in March and April, the 
following rations were compared with respect to the number, size, and health 
of the young produced: (1) corn, tankage, alfalfa hay, 10:1:6; (2) corn, 
tankage, clover bay, 10:1:5; (3) corn, tankage, 10:1; (4) com, linseed meal, 
6:1; (5) corn, shorts, tankage, 8:2:1; and (6) corn, shorts, bran, tankage, 
8 : 4 : 1 : 1. An attempt was made to keep the lots uniform in weight The lot 
fed ration 6 produced in the spring of 1917 7.85 pigs per sow, the largest num- 
ber of any iot^ but the average birth weight '^vas the lowest, being 2.48 lbs. per 
pig. The highest average birth w'eight (2.79 lbs.) occurred in lot '4. Lot 1 had 
the largest percentage of weak and dead pigs (41.9), and lot 4 the .lowest, 
( 12 . 2 ). 

Lot 5 was discontinued in 1917 and the number of sow's in each of the other 
lots was reduced to 6. During 1917 and 1918 blue grass was added to rations 
3, 4, and 6, while rye forage and rape forage replaced clover hay in ration 2. 
The second litters in each lot were larger than the first, and again lot 6 produced 
the most pigs per sow. Lot 1 produced the heaviest pigs (2.78 lbs.) and lot 4 
the Ugliest (2.09 lbs.). Lot 3 had the smallest proportion of weak and dead 
pigs (5.26 per cent) and lot 6 the largest (24 per cent). 

MeMtion of better preparat^n of feed stuffs md different methods of feeding 
upon the rate and ecmiomp of gain put on by fattening swine (pp. 29-31).— A 
98-(iay feeding trial tvas begun December 21, 1917, wdth 72 Poland China sliotes 
'' divided into 5 lots. Pour lots were ted com, shorts, and tankage (9:2:1), while 
the 'fifth had 'free choice of these .feeds in a self-feeder and selected them, 
in the proportions 'Of 16*25 : 1.58 1. Corn for one of the hand fed lots w'as shelled, 
whereas that for the other lots 'was ground. The hand-fed lots got com twice 
daily and the balance of the ration w’as fed as a slop either once or twice daily. 
Crindiag, the com 'and feeding the, slop both morning and evening improved 
the gatos, ^ In addition to the regular hand-feeding twice a day, one lot had 
wnstant access to the mixed feeds in a self-feeder; they became fatter than the 
other lots hiit tiie gain was the most expensive, , 
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The free chbice self -fed hogs required the least feed (4.63 ll)s.) per pound of 
gain and, because of the small amount of tankage consumed, their gains were 
the cheapest 

Can hogs be raised at a profit at the present level of prices? {But Nebr, 
Btl. Agr., ¥ 0 . 2^5 {1918), pp. 344-^48). — 60-day feeding experiment at the 
Nebraska Experiment Station, beginning July IS, 1917, with 5 lots of 12 hogs, 
is reported. Two lots were used to compare rape and alfalfa pastures when 
corn and semisolid buttermilk were fed as concentrates. The others provide 
a basis for comparing corn and hominy feed when seif fed with tankage on 
alfalfa pasture. A comparison between semisoiid buttermilk and tankage when 
combined with corn and alfalfa pasture is also possible. The main results 
follow : 


Comparison of supplements to pasture in fattening shotes. 






! 

Feed consmned per pound of gain.| 



Lot. 

Pasture and. method ot feeding, ! 

lalllal 

veight 

per 

head. 

gain 

per 

head- 

Corn, 

Hom- 

inv 

fee6. 

Semi- 
Tank- solid 
age. butter- 
milk. 

price 

per 

pound. 

Profit 
per 
j head. 

1 

Eape hand feeding 

Lbs. 

105.8 

Lbs. 

1.97 

Lbs. 
3.53 ! 

Lbs. 

Lb. Lb. 

0.7H 

Vents. 

17.75 

S4.61 

2 

Alfalfa hand feeding 

108.9 

2,14 

3.29 1 


662 

17.90 

6.50 

3 

Alfalfa self-feeder 

105.4 

1.94 

3.44 1 


0.183 

17.74 

6,81 

4 

2>o 

104.4 

1.60 

1 

3.41 ; 

.223 

17.60 

5.75 

5 

Bo 

105.7 

1.79 

i23 

1 

1.19 

.191 

17.80 

6.71 


The prices charged were : Corn $2 a bushel, buttermilk 3.5 cts. a pound, 
and tankage $80, and hominy feed $70 per ton. The daily pasture charge was 
0,5 ct. per head. 

Lot 4 carried the least finish of any lot, although they seemed to relish the 
hominy feed. Lot 5, with access, free choice to corn and hominy feed, finished 
better than lot 3, but made slower gains and a lessened profit “Prom the 
standpoint of the man 'who desires to force his pigs, undoubtedly the corn and 
buttermilk deserves considerable consideration, and its utilization, especially 
in the crow’ding of purebred pigs for sale, should not be ignored.’* 

Com and cob meal, linseed meal, and oat straw as a wintering ration for 
farm work horses, E. A. Tkowbbidgb {Missouri Bta, But 16$ {1919), pp, 
figs, 4), — ^To study the possibilities of a winter ration for work horses with 
oat straw as a basis, 8 Percheron mares were fed for six weeks beginning Janu- 
ary 11, 1918, on a ration consisting of corn and cob meal, linseed meal, and oat 
straws and were then fed for three weeks on a similar ration in which clover 
and timothy hay replaced the straw. The former ration was as satisfactory 
as the latter, 

Poultry-feeding tests at Milton, P. O. Beown (Jour. Agr,lWew Zeal,}, M 
(1918), Ko, 6, pp. $SISSS ), — Tests are reported with White Plymouth Rocks 
and Black Orpingtons similar to those previously noted (B. S. R., 38, p. 71) 
with Leghorns. 'With these breeds also it is found that satisfactory egg 
records can be secured when whole oats is fed in place of wheat and alfalfa 
meal replaces shorts in the mash. 

Better poultry through community breeding associations, J. W. Kinohoshk 
(U. S. Dept, Agr. Yearbook 1918, pp, 109-114, pU, 4)‘~TMsJs a brief discussion 
of the purposes and activities of community poultry breeders* associations. 

It is held' that the most potent factor in the 'success of such an organization 
is concentration on ■ a single breed. Commonly adopted methods of. financing 
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tlie association at tiie start and of inducing members to replace tbeir unim- 
proved birds with standard-bred poultry are outlined. 

Standard varieties of chickens. — III, The Asiatic, English, and Erench 
classes, K. E. Slocum (U. S. Dept. Apr., Fanners’ Bui. 1052 (1919), pp, SI, figs. 
SI). — Brief cliaracterizations, similar to those in previous publications of this 
series (E. S. R., 38, p. 373) are given of the Brahma, Cochin, Langslian, Dork- 
ing, Bed Cap, Orpington, Cornish, Sussex, Hondan, Cr^veccBur, La PlSche, and 
Faverolle breeds and their recognized varieties. It is pointed out that these 
are predominantly table fowl. 

Chickens, L. G5 tting (Las GaUinas. Mexico: Sec. Fomento, Dir. Apr., 1911, 
rep. and enl ed., pp. 102). — ^This manual covers briefly the classification, hous- 
ing, incubation, breeding, feeding, and diseases of the domestic fowl. Particu- 
lar attention is given to systematic record-keeping and the planning of matings. 

Babbit growing to supplement the meat supply, N. Deabbobn (U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Yearhooh 1918, pp. 145-152, pis. 2, fig. 1). — Several instances are noted 
where the growing of domestic rabbits for meat in the United States has proved 
a profitable enterprise. The three utility breeds of rabbits are described. 

BAIEY FAEMIHG— BAIEYING. 

Influence of nutrition of heifers and the age of breeding, upon their sub- 
seqsuent development, 0. H. Eckles and W. W. Swett (Missouri Sta. Bui. 16S 
(1919), pp. S4-^6). — Studies on the protein requirements for growth (B. S. R., 
38, p. 682) have been -continued with 10 heifers. It is noted that a Holstein 
heifer receiving 15 per cent of the total energy required for both maintenance 
(Axmsby's determinations) and growth (average results at the station) in the 
form of protein made about normal growth, but that a Jersey heifer fell below 
the normal. On a 25 per cent plane a Holstein heifer made more than normal 
growth and 2 Jerseys were approximately normal 

**The data so far indicate that a 20 per cent plane of protein, or about 75 
per cent of that prescribed by the Wolfl-Lehmann standard, is ample for normal 
growth in heifers.*’' 

Modern methods of feeding the dairy cow, J. M, Tsueman (Bpt. Proc. Conn. 
Dairpm'en’s Asboo., (1917), pp. 49-51 ). — ^The methods of feeding milch cows 
at the Nova Scotia Agricultural College, Truro, N. S., are outlined. It is ex- 
pialned^ that oats, peas, and vetches are grown together and used as a silage 
crop in the parts of Nova Scotia where corn can not be raised. This silage is 
included, in a number of the rations fed to the col lege herd. 

New Zealand dairy cows. — Improvement in average productton, W,' M. 
SiHGLBTON {Jmr. Agr. {Wew Zeal.}, 16 (1918), No. S, pp. M2-1S5). is esU- 
mat^ed that the' average cow in New Zealand gave 142.1 lbs. of butter fat during 
^th'© seasO'B of 1010-11 and 161.8 lbs, in 1916-17. During the interval the number 
of dairy 'COWB had increased 22.6 per cent The result has been a considerable 
'tsicrease,lii exports of butter^ and cheese. The increasing number of cow testing 
'.'.aMwiations is given' ni'ost'of the C3redit for the improved yield. 

' Improving 'the profits in the dairy business, H. O. Tatlob (Mpt. Proa. Conn. 

'M (IBll), pp. $1-^9 }. — On account of the variability in the 
^cd«acy of different dairy farms, the author holds that the cost of 
production is not a satisfactory basis for price fixing. The dairyman who Is 
BscA making a profit is advised either to get out of the, business, so that he will 
couliiiue to depress prices by keeping up the supply, or else to improve his 
.''jjiethodg both, by building up his herd and by givingWtentioii.. to marketing 
.'■problems. A table'' showiU'g the variations in efficiency, capacity, and 'pro- 
of, farms, In Barron County, .Wis., is presented. 
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Suggestions are given with respect to purchasing stock and disposing of 
culls» It is noted that points like longevity, regularity of breeding, ease of 
milking, and low demand for veterinary services are often overlooked in se- 
lecting family lines for specialization. 

The discussion of marketing problems consists mostly of aecoimts of the 
origin and methods of the Sheboygan County (Wis.) Cheese Producers" Federa- 
tion and the Milwaukee Milk and Cream Shippers’ Association. These are 
both cooperative organizations of producers. It is stated that the former, 
consisting of about 45 local associations, successfully fought the monopolistic 
tendency of the daii^y board at Plymouth, Wis., and that the latter opposed the 
Milwaukee health authorities in their refusal to accept pasteurized milk in 
lieu of milk from tuberculin-tested herds. 

Factors that infliience the profits in dairy farming, ^Y, J. Fbaseu (Bpt. 
Ffoc. Oo»w. Dau-^men's Assoo., 36 {1917), pp, 146-152 ). — In the course of this 
general discussion, brief mention is made of some results of a survey of the 
cost of milk production on 317 farms in northern Illinois. The close correla- 
tion between the average milk production of the cows of the herd and the 
labor income Is pointed out. 

How to find the price of protein in milk, W. M. Esten (Rpt. ProG. Conn. 
Dairp'men^s Assoc., 36 {1911), pp. 7-lJf . — ^Assuming that 5 lbs. of milk sugar 
and 3.4 ibs. 'ot protein are contained in lOO ibs. of milk, irrespective of fat 
content, the author presents tables showing that with sugar at 9 cts. and but- 
ter fat at 45 cts. a pound, the dairyman generally sells his milk proteins at a 
lovrer price than he pays for protein in feeding stuffs and below the market 
rate for meat proteins. This is especially true for milk of high fat percentage 
even with a sliding scale of prices based on fat content. The cost of proteins 
In feeds was computed by assuming that the relative cost of a pound of protein 
and a pound of carbohydrates or fats is in the ratio of 9 : 1. 

How dairying built up a community, J. C. McDowell (U. B. Dept, Agr. 
Yearbook 1918, pp. 153-168, pis, 4 ). — ^This is an aceoimt of the incidental re- 
sults to the community of the opening at Grove City, Pa., in May, 1915, of an 
experimental cooperative creamery established by the Dairy Division of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, for the purpose of conducting research work on a 
commercial scale. It is claimed that a spirit of cooperation has been developed 
between the business men of the city ■ and the farmers. Farmers have been 
admitted to the Commercial Club, and the banks finance the purchase of pure- 
bred cattle. Active interest has been taken in the local cow-test association, 
the number of accredited (tuberculosis-free) herds has greatly increased, and 
a rivalry in the production of clean milk has been brought about. Many' 
silos have been built and barns repaired, A Jersey and a Holstein cooperative 
bull association, a Guernsey breeders" association, a boys* and girls" purebred 
cattle dub, and an accredited dairy cattle show and sales association have all 
been organized since the establishment of the creamery. 

Factors influencing the composition of milk, G. H. Ecklbs, Jj, S. Palmeb, 
and W. W. Swett (Missouri Bta, Bui, 163 (1919), pp, S3, 34)* — ^The only phase 
of this project ^ continued during 1917-18 was the “ influence of condition at 
parturition on composition of milk and butter fat.” The same cow was used 
as in the two preceding years (E. S. K., 38, p. 682). When she calved in Au- 
gust, 1917, she was 250 lbs. heavier than in previous years and her milk im- 
mediately following parturition was of normal composition. During the twO' 
months on a nfinimum protein plane, the protein and fat percentages were 
higher than those previously observed. The responses to changes In protein 
intake resembled those of 1916-17. 
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Contri’bxitions to tiie physiology of phosphorus and calcium metabolism as 
related to milk secretion, E. B. Meigs, N. R. Biatherwick, and C. A« Cary 
(Jour, Biol €henk, S7 (1919), No, i, pp, 1-75, figs. 4 )- — This paper, a contribu- 
tion from the Dairy Division of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, presents 
and discusses the protocols of experiments with 15 dairy cows and heifers in 
which the phosphorus, and in some cases the calcium, content of the blood was 
observed either at intervals during the normal processes of growth, pregnancy, 
and lactation, or for shorter periods under test conditions. 

Three cows in milk and 2 dry were used in a study of the blood plasma pre- 
cursors of milk phosphorus and milk fat. The experimental procedure con- 
sisted of obtaining approximately simultaneous samples of blood from (1) the 
jugular vein, and (2) the subcutaneous abdominal (anterior “milk”) vein of 
each animal and analyzing the blood and plasma from such samples for total 
phosphorus, phosphatids, and inorganic phosphorus. Sample 1 was taken to 
represent blood which had not passed through the mammary gland and sample 2 
blood which had. Where the mammary gland was active and the experiment 
proceeded without undue disturbance to the animal, less phospliatid was found 
in the abdominal than in the jugular plasmas. No essential differences were 
observed between lactating and nonlactating Individuals with respect to inor- 
ganic 'phosphorus of the plasma ; In both, the milk vein contained more than the 
jugular vein. No evidence was found of the occurrence in the plasma of any 
class of, phosphorus compounds other than phosphatids and inorganic pbos- 
phorus. ' The decluetions drawn are as follows: 

' “ The fat and phosphorus WThich are excreted with milk come from some phos- 
phatid body or bodies in the blood. This material is converted in the mammary 
gland cells to inorganic phosphate and neutral fat; it yields 2.5 or more parts 
of phosphorus to '45 of fat; and, as milk contain.? only about one part of phos- 
phorus to 45 of fat, some 60 per cent of the phosphorus which enters the gland 
cells with the phosphatid precursor of milk fat must be returned to the blood as 
inorganic phosphate., . . . The taking up of phosphatid , by a cow's gland is 
stopped if she is subjected to an even slight psychological disturbance.” The 
rate at -which the taking up of phosphatid occurs is held to be sufficient to 
account for the daily production of milk fat. The back flow of inorganic phos- 
phorus, it Is claimed, would be difiicuit to explain if the milk fat is derived even 
in part from fats in the blood. 

' Data on the relation of age to the blood phosphorus w’ere obtained from 5 ani- 
mals. For the first few days after birth the corpuscle phosphorus was about 
twice as high as in older animals, but the condition rapidly disappeared and was 
hardly noticeable at four months. The plasma phosphatid of newborn calves 
was very low and increased gradually during the fi,rst year. The inorganic 
phosphorus in the plasma was fairly high at birth but, did not reach a maximum 
untE six months ; it then fell off again. 

The, effect of decrease In the weight of feed given on the Mood phosphorous 
,was studied with ^ 2 cows ,at,the height of lactation. The total phosphorus In 
, both blood and plasma, the phosphatid and inorganic phosphorus in the plasma, 
Hie total phosphorus in ' the corpuscles, and the relative volume of the cor- 
puscles fell off during the period of low feeding and recovered when heavier 
feeing was resumed. The inorganic compounds were more responsive to ration 
cMage* than the phosphatids. During low feeding there was a more or less 
cimriy marked Inverse relation between the concentration of phosphatid in the 
plasina and the dally milk yield. “ We are inclined to explain this by supposing 
that the phosphatid was poured into the plasma at a nearly constant rate cliiring 
this period, and that its concentration in the plasma therefore varied inversely 
wlii the mte at which it was excreted in the milk.”" 
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Experiments witli heifers indicated that feeding disodinm pho^hate tends to 
raise the concentration of plasma phosphate, and that feeding with calcimn 
chlorid tends to reduce It. The latter fact is explained by the knowm infiiienee 
of calcium feeding on phosphorus excretion. 

Evidence was found that the phosphorus content of blood and plasma is likely 
to be reduced toward the end of pregnancy, even when the phosphorus containing 
portions of the feed were increased. It is pointed out that pregnant cows 
could perhaps utilize more phosphorus than they get under ordinary feeding 
methods. 

The most noteworthy accompaniment of lactation observed was a marked 
tendency for the phosphatid of the plasma to increase during the first month 
and to remain relatively high throughout lactation. This phenomenon was 
largely Independent of the feed, and is thought to be connected with the tendency 
for body fat to be thrown out into the blood at the beginning of lactation. 

The concentration of calcium in the blood vras found to be very constant. 
Small increases were induced by feeding calcium chlorid. The main factor 
influencing the calcium content is held to be the meclianlsm controlling acidosis, 

A very full discussion of the analytical methods adopted is given, and the 
literature on the phosphorus compounds of blood plasma is reviewed. 

Gestation v. stage of lactation as factors causing abnormal composition ‘of 
cow^s milk, L. S. Palmee and C. H. Eckees {Amer. Jour, Diseases CMMren,, 1$ 
{1911), 'No. 5, pp. 413-4^9). — Data previously noted (E. S. E., 89, p. 280) on the 
chemical composition of cows* milk and the physical constants of the butter fat 
toward the end of lactation are tabulated wdth some additions, mainly further 
data for 5 of the cows as to conditions during a 7-day period ending 45 days 
before parturition. The figures are examined for abnormalities, particularly in 
fat percentage, protein percentage, and Keichert-Melssl number, so as to deter- 
mine the Justification for the legal exclusion from the market of milk furnished 
by cows due to calve in less than 45 days. 

** The data here presented indicate clearly that cow’s milk becomes abnormal 
in composition as soon as tbe lactation stimulus becomes an artificial one on 
the part of the dairyman, and that this result bears no relation to the stage 
of the gestation period. Many cows show these abnormalities several months 
before the next parturition, while very heavy producing cows with periods of 
parturition the usual interval of 12 to 13 months apart may continue to produce 
perfectly normal milk up to the very hour of the next parturition. The latter 
are the exception, however, rather than the rule. The great majority of dairy 
cows in this country are relatively small producers. In these cases the high 
protein and fat content and abnormal composition of the milk fat character- 
istic of the end of the lactation period may become important questions in 
connection with infant feeding long before the 45-day limit is reached.” 

Some observations on the efficiency of the present standard agar for the 
estimation of bacteria in milk, H. J. Seaes and L. L. Case {Jour. Baot, S 
{1918), No. 6, pp. 5S1-5SB ). — Tests are reported to show that agar prepared 
according to the provisional recommendations of the laboratory section of the 
American Public Health Association^ does not, of itself, provide enough nutrients 
for the growth of many bacteria of the lactic acid type. The small quantity 
of milk added to the medium in plating 1 cc. of a 1 : 100 dilution was found 
to supply the deficiency, but this was not true of higher dilutions. When, how- 
ever, the higher dilutions were made in sterile 1 : 100 milk instead of in sterile 
water, the counts obtained were in general sufficiently consistent with the 
results of 1 : 100 dilutions. 

^ standard Methods of Bacteriological Analysis of Milk, M. P. Ravenel, et al. (Amer. 
Jour, Pub. Health, 6 (1916), Ho. 12, pp. 1315-1325). 
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TEe chemistry of chtiming, I 4 , S, V&iMm {Missouri Bta. But 16S (1919}^ 
pp. 4i). — The microscopic esaminatloai of butter made from cream stained 

with Sudan III and fuchsin is held to conilm the theory of Fischer that butter- 
making consists of the transformation of a fat-in-colloid-hydrate emulsion 
(cream) into a colloid-hydrate-in-fat eniulsion (butter). The physical chem- 
istry of difficult churning is being investigated. 

Cheese maMng under Hissouxi conditloiis, L. W. Mokuet {Missouri Bta. 
But MS (191$), pp. SB, 49 )* — In connection with a study of cheese-ripening 
methods, a trial has been made with a method of curing cheeses in an at- 
mosphere of carbon diosid. It is thought that this plan, which effectively 
prevents the growth of mold, may solve the problem of curing cheese satis- 
factorily in pound packages. 

The rediscovery of an old dish, H, F. Davis (F. B. Dept. Agr. Yearbooh 
1918, pp. 269-276, pt 1). — ^The author describes the recent nation-wide cottage 
cheese campaign inaugurated by the Department for the better utilization of 
skim milk for human food. As an Indication of the success of the campaign 
it is stated that in one city the (quantity of cottage cheese sold daily Jumped 
from 10 to nearly 8,000 lbs., and in another from 350 lbs. to more than a ton, 
and that a creamery which formerly poured 10,000 lbs. of skim milk down the 
sewer dally later turned it into 700 lbs. of cottage cheese. It is pointed out 
in conclusion that the extent to which cottage cheese will be used in the future 
depends largely on its quality, and that the same attention should be paid to its 
production and refrigeration as to that of other dairy products. 

The use of surplus milk in a smaB dairy: Cheese making, R. G. Allan 
(Agr. Jmr. India, IS {IBIS), 4, pp^ SBS-6SS ). — Successful methods of mak 
lug both soft and, hard cheeses on a small scale from buffalo milk are reported 
as the result of tests at the Agricultural College Experimental Dairy, Nagpur. 

TETIEISTABT? MEmCIWK 

Some results of Federal quarantine gainst foreign live stock diseases, 
G, W. Porn (17. B. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1918, pp. 2S9~246, pis. 2). — ^A popular 
summary of Information on the results obtained through Federal quarantine. 

Report of the State veterinarian, M. Jacob {Bien. Ept. Tenn. Dept. Agr., 
1917-18, pp. 14-44)- — Included in this report is a discussion of disease investi- 
gatloGs, particularly control work with hog cholera. 

Annual report of the Bengal Veterinary College and of the civil veterinary 
department, Bengal, ffor the year IS 17- 18,, A Smith {Ann. Rpt. BmgatYet., 
Cot and €ir. Vet. Dept., 1917-18, pp. — ^TMs is the usual annual 'report 

(E. S. E., 39. p. 5.S2). 

Report of the govemment veterinary surgeon for 1918, 0- W- Stuegess 
{Cepion Admin. Epts. 19IS, Beet. IV, pp. F1-F6). — ^The usual annual report 
(K S, R., 39,,p. 787). 

, CoHoids in biology ^and medicine, H. Bechhoeo, trans. by J. 0. M. BuiiowA 
(Wew York: D. Vm Wosirand Co., 191$, pp. XiT-f|d4 pt ly figs. 70).-— This is a 
translation of the second, 'edition 'of tliis. ..yolmne, the first edition 'Of which 'has 
been previously noted (B. S. E., p.'SSl>. , 

A further note on the preparation of, cultoe media sioitaMe for the growth 
of organisms used in vaccines, D. Nohm® lour. Med. Besearch, $ 

{1919}, Mo. 4t fP- 669^84 )- — ^TMs paper* to continuation of the Investigatioii 
previously noted (E. S. E., 40, p*^66T), reports the results of' a study of the 
essential 'Condlttons for 'optimum growth of BmUlms ' tgpMmm. on txypainized 
lai^lin '' ' 
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A 10 per cent concentration of tlie substrate proved to be tbe best for liyciro- 
lysis. At this concentration the substances regnired by the organism appeared 
to be formed during the early stages of hydrolysis. With crushed soy beans as 
a substrate, it was found possible to prolong the hydrolysis beyond its optimum 
nutritive value, showing further that prolonged hydrolysis is unnecmary. 

The action of varying concentrations of enzym on the course of hydrolysis 
showed that an optimum amount is soon reached, after which further increase 
appears to have little effect The temperature of sterilisation appeared to in- 
fiuence the nutritive value of the medium, a high temperature being more detri- 
mental than a low one. The temperature at which hydrolysis was effected did 
not within limits, influence greatly the nutritive power of the medium* All 
hydrolyses which gave a smaE yield of amino acids gave poor growths of 
bacteria, but a large yield of amino acids did not necessarily indicate a nutritive 
medium. 

A comparison of various media showed that good results could be obtained 
using a purely vegetable basis, although none of these equalled the results 
obtained with fresh pancreatic extract and casein. The hydrolysis products of 
maize did not furnish an efficient medium, which is considered of interest inas- 
much as zein on hydrolysis does not yield glycocoE, tryptophan, or lysin. 

Peptic digestion did not yield the substances necessary for the growth of 
B. typJiosm under the conditions tried, which furnishes a further proof that 
amino acids are necessary for bacterial growth. 

The suppression of anaphylactic shock, W. Kopaczevski and A. Vaheam 
{€<mpt Bend, Amd, BoL IFarisJ, 169 (1919), No, 5, pp, 250-252). — The authors 
have been able to suppress anaphylactic shock in guinea pigs by the intravenous 
Injection of small doses of sodium oleate, saponin, and sodium taurocholate and 
glycocholate. The action is thought to be due to a lowering of the surface 
tension of the blood, and the possibility is suggested of utilizing similar sub- 
stances to prevent anaphylactic accidents in man. 

Experiments on the bactericidal action of sunlight, M. de Laeoquette 
(Ann, Inst, Pasteur, 82 (1918), No, 4 170-192, jflgs, 8), — Experiments to de- 

termine the bactericidal action of solar rays of various wave-lengths and of 
w^liite light upon different organisms in solid and liquid media are reported. 

The general conclusion is that, from a practical point of view, in hygiene and 
therapy the direct bactericidal action of sunlight is of only limited value, 
particularly in temperate regions. In heliotherapy the bactericidal action of 
light is important only in the treatment’ of superficial wounds, burns, and skin 
affections. The indirect action of luminous rays upon living tissues, as evidenced 
by increased circulatory activity and functional activity of the organs, is con- 
sidered to be due to a reinforcement of natural means of defensa 
A study of many strains of streptococci with special reference to the strep- 
tococci isolated from bovine mastitis, L. R. Jones {Michigan Bta, Bpt, 1918,. 
pp. 288-252). — ^A report of investigations by the author, presented in large part 
in tabular form, which is summarized as follows : 

“From the diseased udders of cows, hemolyzing and nonhemolyzing strep- 
tococci have been isolated. These organisms through their fermentative activi- 
ties are to be classified as pyogenes and mitis. None are to be considered as 
belonging to the mgimsus group, which is considered as the etiologic factor of 
sore throat. Future research is necessary to demonstrate' the correlation 
between exaltation in virulence, as by animal passage, and that of fermentative 
properties together with hemolytic determinations,** 

The relation of forage poisoning to botulism (Jour, Amer, Med, Assm,^ 7S 
(1919), No, 8, pp. 611, .612 },— Am editorial review, of Ahe more recent work, on 
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the subject, In wMch references are made to papers previously noted, namely, 
by Diclison (B. K., 40, p. 176). Buckley and Shippen (B* S. B,, 37, p. 179), 

Graham, Braeckner, and Pontius (B. S, E., 38, pp. 383, 384), Graham and 
Bnieclmer (B, S. B., 41, p. 280), Gurfam,^ and McCaskey.^ 

Heed of government action to check botulism, G. W. BIcCaskey {Jour. 
Amer. Ifed. Asmo.y 7S (1919), No. 11, p. 85 ^). — In referring to the article noted 
above, the author records his personal observation' of the striking recovery of 
a patient through the use of serum furnished by Graham. 

*‘The neutralization of tlie botulinus toxin by fats can not be too strongly 
emphasized, and clearly demands the prompt and energetic use of castor oil 
or some other laxative fat, for the double purpose of clearing out the ingested 
toxins, which are largely performed under saprophytic conditions, and of lower- 
ing or destroying the virulence of the toxins by combination with fats. This 
must be done quickly as intestinal paralysis rapidly supervenes, after which 
laxatives are, of course, entirely inert.” 

Becradescence of rinderpest in Egypt, Piot Bey (Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 32 
{1919), No. $, pp. 19^-207). — ^The author discusses the reappearance of rinder- 
pest in Egypt during 1016-17, and the measures taken for its eradication. The 
conclusions drawn from observations made during this time are as follows: 

On the ' appearance of a focus of rinderpest, vaccination by the simultaneous 
method of all subjects exposed to the contagion is the most eifective means of 
arresting suddenly the extension of the disease and conferring absolute im- 
munity. In the absence of serum, individual isolation of animals will give 
momentary security. The use for vaccination of virulent blood containing the 
hematozoa of bovine malaria is, in Egjpt,- absolutely without danger to both 
calves and adult animals. 

In Egypt the susceptibility to rinderpest is almost absolute in calves but 
diminishes as the animal grows older, varying in adults in the neighborhood of 
50 per cent. Acquired immunity in both parents is apparently transmissible 
to the oftspring, but immunity in one parent alone appears to be without effect 
on the offspring. The, immunity resulting from vaccination persists expeii- 
ine,ntally' lor at least three years, and practically for more than five years. 

„Antirinderpest vaccination in calves horn of an actively immune mother.— 
Experiments in serovaccination for rinderpest (method of Kolle and Turner) 
in .suckling calves and after weaning, F. Gboveei {BuL Soc. Path. E^rot, 12 
(1919), No. 2, pp. 65-71 ). — ^Attempts at antirinderpest immunization of calves 
during the time of suckling and after weaning are reported, which indicate 
that the .milk of an actively Immune mother confers a passive immunity on 
the calf which continues during the i>eriod of suckling and for some tiin,e after, 
although no longer than three months. Between the periods in which the calf 
' is ''Immune and in which it reacts to ' vaccination in the normal manner there 
exists a period in which the calf is somewhat receptive, but the presence of a 
few antibodies iU' the circulation renders the reaction feeble and limited to 
slight elevation of temperature or a slight lachrymatton. 

Experimeiital study of the therapy of tuberculosis, G. Tolpiko (Ann. Inst 
Pmtmr, 9$ (1919), No. 5, pp. 191-196). — ^This is the report of a series of experi- 
ments conducted by the author, with the collaboration of Golombino, Eornaroli, 
and to determine the effect of xylene and other aromatic hydrocarbons in 
tutjercnlisis therapy. It was found that if periodic xylene injections were be- 
ffiih in guinea pigs not too seriously Infected on the eighth or tenth day after 


^Colo. KeC l«r., 14 ( 1 ^ 17 ), No. 2, pp. 35-41. 

ims. StcsC SA, i§8 (1019), Ho. % pp, 57-07, fig. 2. 
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infection the anlmalB could he k^t alive for 40 days without the manifesta- 
tion of more than limited signs of infection, while in control animals wide- 
spread external and internal lesions developed hy the fifteenth or eighteenth 
day after infection. 

In a repetition of the experiments with homologues of xylene, cumene was 
found to be more effective and toluene and mesitylene less effective than xylene. 
Several essential oils were likewise found to be effective, although some were 
useless on account of their irritating effect on injection. The author attrib- 
utes the therapeutic effect of these substances not so much to their chemical 
composition as to their physical properties, the mechanism consisting largely 
of a stimulating effect on phagocytosis, which results in a progressive reduc- 
tion in the number of bacilli followed by a decrease in the tubercular lesions. 

The treatment has also been applied with encouraging results in the human 
subject in cases of localized tuberculosis of joints, glands, and bones. Daily 
intramuscular injections of a 10 per cait solution of xylene or cumene in 
sterilized olive oil were easily tolerated and brought about a rapid improvement 
in the tubercular lesions. 

The accredited herd plan in tuberculosis eradication, J. A, Kiesnan (U. jS. 
Dept Agn Tearbooh 1918, pp. 215-220, pis. 2 ). — ^This is a brief account of the 
manner in which tuberculosis is being eradicated through the accredited herd 
plan. 

Contagious abortion investigations, J, W. Gonnaway, A. J. Dubai^t, and 
Kewman {Missouri Sta, Bui, 163 { 1919 ), pp, 72-76), — Sixty-three herds, 
comprising 856 animals, were given the complement fixation test during the 
year, -which with retests made a total of 1,981 tests in 29 counties. Of the 
68 suspected herds investigated, samples from 45 gave a positive reaction. 

Bacterium abortus infection of bulls, J. M. Buck, G. T. Obeech, and H. H. 
IjADSOx {Jour, Agr, Research lU, 8.], 17 ( 1919 ), A'o. 5, pp. 239 - 246 , pis. 3 ). — 
This is a preliminary report from the Bureau of .Animal Industry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, of an investigation to determine the frequency with 
w^hich abortus infection can be demonstrated in the generative organs of 
bulls giving positive or suspicious reactions to the agglutination test for this 
disease, and to determine whether or not pathological changes are commonly 
associated with such infection. 

The procedure employed consisted ■ in securing blood samples from the ani- 
mals upon their arrival at one of the abattoirs for slaughter, and applying 
the agglutination test to the samples. At the time of slaughter, those ani- 
mals giving positive or suspicious reactions were autopsied and the organs of 
the genital system tested culturally for the presence of B, abortus infection. 

The agglutination test for abortion disease was applied to 325 mature bulls 
with negative results in 288 cases. Of the 37 bulls whose blood serum showed 
the presence of B. abortus agglutinations, the presence of B. abortus infection 
was demonstrated in four, with marked lesions in two. The findings in these 
cases are described in detail and illustrated by photographs and photomicro- 
graphs of the diseased organs. A description is also given of the examina- 
tion and findings of a fifth bull, together with a history of the development 
of the pathological changes associated with the infection. 

As a result of the study repox'ted the following conclusions are drawn : 

"'B. abortus infection may involve organs of the, generative apparatus of 
bulls, producing chronic inflammatory changes. Of the generative organs, the 
seminal vesicles appear to furnish the most favorable site for the lodgment 
and propagation of abortion infection. The presence of B, abortus Infection 
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in bulls appears to t>e more strongly Indicated by relatively marked tlmn by 
slight reactions to the agglutination test for this disease.’® 

Stomacli worm disease in cattle and sheep, W. H. Daibympi^ (Lh. Agr. OoL, 
Mwt, Dm OIrc. SI (1919), pp. 8, figs* 6). — brief summary of information. 

less cholera, more hogs, O. B. Hess (U. B, Dept, Agr. 7earbooJ§ 1918, pp.. 
191-194, pis, B) » — popular discussion, in which attention is called to the man- 
ner in which hog cholera is now being combated and the results obtained. 

Effects of heat on trichinae, B. H. Eatstsom and B. Schwaetz (Jour, Agr, Re- 
search lU, S,J, 17 (1919), Ro. 5, pp, 201-221 ). — ^TMs is a report of work com- 
menced and carried on in 1913, 1914, and 1915 by the senior author and taken 
up since the latter part of 1915 by the junior author, both of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The authors find that the vitality of the larvae of Trichmella spiralis is 
Quickly destroyed by exposure of the parasites to 55* 0. (131° F.), gradually 
attained, the result apparently of irreversible coagulation changes in the proto- 
plasm, 

«* Trichina larvse exposed to temperatures slightly below 55° for short periods 
of time may recover from this exposure; but they die if exposed for longer 
periods, recovery or death depending apparently upon whether or not beginning 
coagulation of the protoplasm has proceeded beyond a stage from which a' return 
to normal may occur. Exposed to temperatures in the neighborhood of 50**, 
trichina larvae die if the application of heat is sufficiently long continued, appar- 
ently as a result of exhaustion following excessive activity to which they are 
stimulated by the heat 

The longevity of trichina larvm freed from their cysts by artificial digestion 
and kept at temperatures ranging between limits at which they became quies- 
cent from the effects of heat and cold, respectively, varies inversely with the 
temperature. 

** Methods of destroying trichina by heating at temperatures below the thermal 
death point, which may be utilized in connection with the preparation of certain 
kinds of cured pork products, appear not to be applicable in the case of fresh 
pork. 

“Upon the basis of the results of experiments recorded in this^ paper, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry has selected a temperature of 137° F. (58.33° C.) 
as the minimum temperature to which pork and products containing pork are 
required to be heated ivhen cooked in establishments operating under Federal 
meat inspection. This temperature is several degrees above the thermal death 
point of trichina larvm, thus providing a certain margin of safety.” 

The literature is reviewed and a fist of 14 references is appended. 

The cause of ahortion in mares, 0. Mubsay {J&ur, Infect. Diseases, $5 {1919}, 
Wq, '4t PP* — ** From an outbreak of abortion in Iowa there was isolated 

ah organism of the paratyphotd-enteritidis group, which in cultux*al and morpho- 
logic characters and in serologic reactions is apparently the same as the organ- 
to studio by Good, Meyer, and others^ [E. S. E., 27, p. 580 ; 30, p. 586], and 
Tarlously named by them B. abortiva-equiiym, B, abortus eqni, etc. The dry, 
brittle, membranous growth on slanted agar which was observed by these inves- 
rigstors was present to the cultures isolated in this outbreak, and this peculiarity 
, Is of "great value in Identification of the organism. With this organism 
abortion 'W'as, produced in the rabbit, 'guinea pig, sow, and mare by , intraperi- 
' "or IntwxyeBOiis injection of minute doses in 2, 6, 2, and ' 11 days, re- 
' ' ' Feeding: and Intra vaginal introduction of the organism did not 

rMalt to aboriloa in ahy aniinals thus treated. 
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“ Tlie organism is Egglntlnated by imnmne ^ram for the organisms of para- 
typfeoid-enteritiilis groap in fairly high dilutions. Serum of rabbits immune to 
this organism also agglutinate B. suipestifer^ B. mteritidis, and B. parattipho- 
ms A and B in dilutions high enough to indicate a close serologic relationship 
to these organisms.” 

Strongylida in horses, W. Tobke and X W. S. Macfie (Ann. Trop, Med. a»d 
Parmitol, IS (1919), Fos. i, pp. 57-62), — In continuation of piwious papers 
(B. S. it., 41, p. S7), the authors describe a seventh new species to which the 
name CfUcostommm pateratum is given. 

Strongylida in horses. — Species found in American horses, W. Yobke and 
J. W. S, Macfie (A«». Trop, Med, and Farasitol.f IS (1919), Fo, 2, pp, 137-1^3, 
pU. 3), — In continuation of the paper above noted, the authors list the species 
of Strongylidm found in 15 horses from the United States examined in England, 
of which 3 belong to the genus Strongylus, 3 to Triodontophorus, 2 to Gyalo- 
cephalus, and 12 to CyUcostomum. This is followed by a complete list of all the 
Strongylinse in horses, donkeys, and mules recorded from different parts of the 
world. The pathological findings and their pathogenicity are briefly considered. 

On the transmission of two fowl tapeworms, J. E. Ackebt (Anat. Rec,^ IS 
(1919), Fo. 6 , p. S41; ahs, in Jour, Roy. Micros, jSog,, Fo. 1 (1919), p, 43 ). — In 
Investigations at the Kansas Experiment Station, the author has found that the 
house fiy may transmit to chickens two tapeworms, one which appears to be 
Dmaima tetragona, the other D. cesiioUhis, Elies were trapped in poultry 
smrds where chickens were known to be Infested and were fed to IT isolated 
chickens. Two of 4 chickens examined were found to be parasititized by D. 
tetragons. In similar experiments in 1917, D. cesUcUlus was transmitted to 
chickens fB. S. R., 40, p. 359). 

Developmental phases of the protozoon of blackhead " in turkeys, B. B. 
Ttzzee (Jour, Med. Research, 40 ( 1919 ), Fo . t , pp, 80 , pis, 2 ). — “The parasite 
Am<Bba meleagrtdis presents a variety of forms which it would be difficult to 
Identify except for the constant presence of an extranuclear body. From this 
are derived the division centers and a well developed paradesmose which may 
stretch from side to side of the dividing cell. Binary nuclear division of a 
character similar to that described in trichomonads is encountered frequently. 
No indication of any process of multiplication other than binary division has 
been found. 

“Motility, as observed in the warm chamber, is of the nature of amoeboid 
motion of a slow rate. A large proportion of the organisms examined show no 
motion. 

“ The various &rms assumed by the parasite and their relationship to the 
pathological process indicate distinct phases of development. In the Invasive 
phase, the para^te may ingest solid particles as food, and migrates freely ^ 
th, rough the tissuea The vegetative phase is characterized by the loss of 
motility and by the absorption of fluid in the place of Ingesting solid material 
The cytoplasm in both these phases is distinctly basophilic. The resistant 
phase is characterized by its small size, acidophlEe cytoplasm, and by encystment. 

, “Multiplication by binary division is most active in the invasive phase, 
continues in the vegetative phase, and ceases in the resistant phase. 

“ Contrary to Hadley’s claim (B. S., E., 86, p. 781), A. meleagridis should not 
be regarded as a cell para, site. Although it migrates freely through the tissues, 
it does not occur ' within eeEs except after motility is lost, when it is soon 
phagocyted. Within ceils the reaction of the organism is purely defensive; 
multtplication ceases, it decreases in size, and develops a resistant membrane. ' 
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As Smitli lias pointed out, this infection furnislies a remarkable example o£ 
tbe production of extensive destruction of the tissues of the host throiigii 
pressure exerted by a rapidly growing parasite. 

** Supplementing the presence of morphological characteristics not seen in any 
of the amoebic, the daily feeding of Chaparro amargosa, a drug having definite 
amoebical properties, has failed to prevent infection in young turkeys when 
exposed to infected birds. 

While the parasite shows a type of nuclear division similar to that of 
triehonionad^ and an extranuelear body resembling a blepharoplast, various 
other features cliaracterisiic of triclionionads have not been demonstrated. No 
interniedlate forms eoDnecting this parasite with the trichomonads associated 
with it in the caeca have been observed.” 

A bibliography of 99 titles is included. 

aUEAL SNO-DIEEEIIG. 

The drainage movement in the United States, S. H. McCuoey (U. S. Dept, 
Agr. Yearbook 1918, pp. lS7-UJf, pis, 6 ), — It is stated that there are approxi- 
matels’ 102,800,000 acres of swamp, overflowed, and tidal marsh land in the 
United States, of which about three-fourths are timbered. The author dis- 
cusses the general' features of drainage on a large scale, and emphasizes the 
importance of collective action in such matters. 

Bainfall, absorption, and run-off on small rural drainage area, I. E. Home 
(Efiffin, Neifs-Eec,, 82 (1919), No, 18, pp. 87S, S76 ). — Observations of rainfall, 
run-off, and soil absorption on a farm in the Miami (Fla.) Conservancy dis- 
trict are reported. The soil is clay loam containing some sand and gravel, and 
is underlain by comparatively thick glacial deposits of sand and gi'avel. About 
7 per cent of the surface is wooded, and the natural slope varies from 1 to 20 
per cent. 

From a 24-hour rainfall of 3.51 in. an average increase in moisture content 
fn the soil of about 5,7 per cent was found. Run-off measurements Indicated 
that no run-off occurred on plats with sod covering. Considerable run-off oc- 
curred on cultivated' plats, varying from 37 to 44 per cent of the rainfall and 
depencliug probably on the extent of cultivation. 

Kun-off measurements from the total drainage area taken after this storm 
show'ed an average maximum rate of run-off of 900 sec. ft., or 346 sec. ft. per 
square mile, -which is equivalent to a run-off rate of about 0.54 in. per hour, 

A hydraulic jump of about 2 ft. occurred abniptly at the lower end of a 
concrete-lined channel where the water entered the earth channel, this rise 
taking place within a length of 50 ft 

Progress report on mn-off investigations on Third Creek, Iredell County, 
H. M. liYNPE (North Carolina Bta. Rpt. 1918, pp. 74-87, figs, 5).— This report is 
based upon investigations by the station and the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
covering five years and nine months, and conducted on a dredged canal through 
Third Creek Talley for the purpose of determining the relation existing between 
rainfall and run-off from drainage districts in the Piedmont section of the 
Southern States. The water shed area is from 2 to 5 miles long, with an 
average width of about 4 miles. The surface is rolling from the bottom lands, 
temlnating in. narrow, flat uplands.. The valley has a fall of' 6 to 7 ft. per 
'.mile at the lower ^end and about 15 ft per mile at the upper end. The bottom- 
land, soils are ' sandy and silty loams, and the upland soils are clay and sandy 
loams. ,The eonclu^on 'drawn is that for rainfall, topographic, and other condi- 
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tions like those in the Third Creek drainage area, drainage improYemeiits 
should provide for a rnii-off of 0.75 to 1 in. depth per 24 hours. 

Moods and water-logged land; The Land Drainage Act, 1918 {Jour, Bd. 
Agr. ILonionJ, 23 (1918), 8, pp, 961-968). — This is a brief summary of the 

changes made and the facilities afforded by the new Land Drainage Act in 
England and Wales. This act is intended to facilitate the establishment of 
drainage boards, to render possible a revision of drainage areas to suit modem 
conditions, and to assist otherwise in the renewal and extension of arterial 
drainage, including such matters as determining benefits and benefit assess- 
ments. 

Moor drainage, W. Feeckmanx (Mitt. Ver. Ford, Moorkult Deut, ReicJie, 36 
(1918), Wo. 23, pp, 379-382), — Six years’ experiments with open ditches, pole 
bundle drains, lath drains, plain tile drains, tile drains with plastered joints, 
and tile drains laid on laths in a coarse-grained alluvial sand soil are reported. 
Oats, beans, barley, beets, and rye were planted on soil with underdrainage, and 
oats, wheat, beets, and potatoes on soil drained with open ditches. 

It was found that pipe drains laid on laths gave the most intensive drainage. 
Plain pipe drains gave almost as good results, but are not considered as satis- 
factory for moor soils owing to the fouling of the 'pipes. The pipe drains with 
plastered joints, designed to prevent the fouling of the pipes by roots, etc., 
gave only slightly less effective results than the pipe drains laid on laths. 
The lath drain gave considerably less favorable results than the pipe drain on 
laths. The pole bundle drains gave the least effective results. Open ditches 
about 4 ft. deep and about 80 ft. apart gave approximately the same results as 
pipe drains laid on laths and spaced about 40 ft. apart. 

With reference to crop yields a general improvement on all drained soils was 
noted. The conditions governing this were, however, too variable to permit 
judgment of types of drains on this basis. 

HydrauKc efficiency of a drainage ditch for five different channel condi- 
tions, G. B. Kamsee (FJngin. Wetcs-Rec,, 82 (1919), Wo. 11, pp. 522, 523, figs. 5). — 
Experiments to determine the values of n in Ku tier’s formula, made on five 
courses of the South Forked Deer River in Tennessee, are reported. 

The channels along these courses varied from a newly dredged channel in 
excellent condition to a very crooked course of the old channel in very bad 
condition. The lowest values of n were obtained in the new, straight, and 
uniform channel. The effect of roughness and irregularities is showm in a 
considerably increased value of n, “ The values of n for the discharge of 715.1 
sec.-ft. are 0.0367, 0.0619, and 0.146 for the dredged, old straight, and old 
crooked channels, respectively, and the slope of the water surface required for 
this discharge was over three times as much for the old straight as for the 
dredged channel. , . . The difference in the relative capacities of the old 
straight and the old crooked channels is not due entirely to the curves in the 
latter, since the accumulation of trees, logs, and other drift was greater in the 
crooked channel. However, the difference in the condition of the t^vo channels 
may be directly attributed to the presence of the curves, since there is a greater 
tendency for drift and obstructions to accumulate in a curved than in a 
straight course of channel.” 

Canal seepage losses are affected by temperature, L. Ceaxuall {Mngin. 
Wews-Reo., 82 (1919), Wo. 7, pp, S23, 324, — ^Data from seepage investiga- 

tions on canals of a western irrigation project comprising some 2,600 acres of 
wet surface are reported. These show that the seepage losses increase with 
149863*’— 20 7 
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warmer water, and tiiat in general the variation in temperature during tlie 
irrigation season may cause a variation of 30 per cent in tiie rate of seepage 
losses. 

Tile small irrigation pumping plant, W. L, Powers and W» J . Giliioiie 
(Oregon 8ta. BuJ. 160 (1919) ^ pp. 16^ figs. 4 )* — TMs bulletin gives general infor- 
mation on Gie planning and construction of a small irrigation pumping plant. 

Testing aggregates in tlie field, P. H. Jackeos (U. 8. Dept. Agr., PiiMie 
Roads, 2 (1919), No. 15, pp. Jl-lS, figs. S ). — ^An outfit of field apparatus for test- 
ing aggregates in the field is described and illustrated, wbicli lias been devel- 
oped recently by the Bureau of Public Roads. The field equipment so far de- 
veloped consists of the following units : 

One set interchangeable stone screens, with screen plates having perforations 
3, 2i, 2, 1^, 1, f , and i in. in diameter ; 1 set interchangeable sand sieves, of 
10, 20, 30, 40, 50, SO, 100, and 200 mesa; 1 circular spring scale having a ca- 
pacity of SO' lbs. and sensitive to 0.1 lb. ; 1 straight spring balance having a 
capacity of 200 gin, and sensitive to 1 gm. ; 1 demountable cubic foot boz ; 1 
ordinary camera-folding tripod ; 1 250-cc. graduate ; 1 strip of screen wire about 
22 in. in length and 5 in. high; and 2 canvas bags about 18 by 18 in. in size. 
The total outfit weighs approximately IS lbs. The apparatus for making screen 
analyses weighs approximately 10 lbs. and may be packed in a space measuring 
17 by 8 by 0 in. 

Ultxamicroscopic examination of disperse colloids present in bituminous 
road materials, E. C. E. Lord (Jour. Agr. Research [U. 8.], 17 (1919), No. 4 PP* 
167-176, pL i, fig. 1). — In this article, a contribution from the Bureau of Publit 
Roads, 17. S. Department of Agriculture, the author describes the method and 
apparatus employed in the ultramicroscopic analysis of bituminous road ma- 
terials, and reports the results of a number of examinations to determine the 
various colloidal materials contained in different types of bitumens. These 
bitumens were separated into two groups, the first containing clay as colloidal 
material, ami the second in which this mineral matter was replaced by car- 
bonates, sulphates, and acetates of copper, iron, zinc, and lead. On examin- 
ing solutions of the second kind under the ultramicroscope it was found that 
the copper carbonate salts had been largely reduced to red cuprous oxid accom- 
panied by an enormous colloidal dispersion, while with the remaining salts the 
reduction was much le,ss complete or entirely lacking and the development of 
colloids correspondiDgiy less. 

** It may be stated, therefore, that the colloidal capacity of the second group 
of materials taken as a whole was dependent largely upon the degree of chemi- 
cal reaction between the bitumen and the salts employed, while in the first 
group this supporting value W’as related more directly to the physical character 
of the bitumen. A comparison of the duplicate counts . . . indicated that a 
maximum variation of less than 10 per cent was attained in samples of the first, 
group, while in the second group, the results vrere, on the whole, less con- 
cordant, owing largely to the greater dispersion of colloidal matter. In con- 
clusion, it may be stated that the accuracy of this method for counting colloidal 
particles in bituminous solutions depends chiefly upon accuracy in construction 
and calibra'tioii of the cell employed, as well as upon the proper consistency 
and optical purity of the supporting liquid.’’ 

Efficiency of Mtuminons surfaces and pavements under motor truck traffic, 
P. Hubbabd (Munie. m4 Counig Engm., 56 (1919), No. S, pp. 98-100). — ^TMs is 
a general review of experience on the subject, in which it is stated that “ main- 
tenance by the Bureau of Public Roads [of the tJ. S. Department of Agrical- 
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tore] of experimental bitnmlnoiis surfaces on the Kocirville pike, Marylanclj 
wiiicli is a macadam road, have demonstrated that such surfaces constructed 
V'ith suitable tar and oil products are efficient under reasonably heavy traffic, 
provided the patrol system of maintenance is followed. If such a system had 
not been in. use during the past year, when from 28 traffic counts an average of 
135 motor drays, 816 motor pleasure vehicles, and 61 horse-drawn vehicles per 
day passed over the road, it would from all indications have been completely 
destroyed.” 

Preliminary report of impact tests of auto trucks on roads, E. B. SifiTH 
and J. T. Pauls (U. S. DepL Agr., Public Roads, 2 (1919), ^o. 15, pp. 8-10, figs. 
5). — Preliminary data are reported from tests of the impact of a S-ton U. S. A. 
class B motor truck with solid rubber tires on roads. 

The apparatus used in these experiments consists of a heavy steel cylinder in 
which Is fitted a plunger 4 in. in diameter and 8 in. long. A hole is left in the 
bottom of the cylinder in order to prevent air cushioning under the plunder. 
On the top or head of the plunger there is securely fastened a heavy steel plate, 
on which the impact of the truck w'heel is received. This whole apparatus is 
supported rigidly in a concrete box placed in the road in such a position that 
ihe height of the steel plate on top of the plunger may be made Just flush with 
the road surface. The height of the upper surface of the plate can be varied 
by proper steel disks placed under the plunger. In order that the front wheel 
may pass over and not touch the steel plate on the plunger, a steel bridge is 
used wffiich is automatically tripped by the front wheel in passing over It. This 
releases a catch and allows a weighted lever to pull the bridge clear from the 
apparatus, thus leaving the steel plate exposed and ready to receive the impact 
of the rear wheel. 

Copper compression cylinders i in. in diameter and i in. long are used for 
recording the impact values. These are placed under the plunger of the jack. 
The impact condition under which the tests were conducted w^as the simple fall- 
ing of the truck wdieel from one level to another at diff.erent speeds of the 
truck, the height of drop varying from i to 3 in. 

The data indicate a general tendency of increased impact -with the higher 
speeds, although the increment of increase is less as the speed increases. Also 
there is a general increase in impact with increase of height of drop. It was 
found that the action of the truck springs had a great influence on the impact 
results. When the wheel left the jump-oiK point the spring snapped open and 
produced a greater downw^ard acceleration of the unsprung parte than that due 
to the action of gravity alone. It was also found that the impact was appreciably 
affected by the conditions of power on or offi When coasting the impact was 
less than when the power was being applied to the rear wheels, the difference 
amounting in some cases to as much as 30 per cent. 

Further tests are in progress. 

An investigation of the vertical movements of concrete pavements, X W, 
Lowell {Pmc. Amer, Concrete Inst., H {1918), pp. 366-S73, figs. 4; also in Engin. 
and Contract., 50 {1918), No. 19, pp. 44^-44^, figs. 4 )’ — Observations for 12 
months on the vertical movement of 87 slabs of reinforced concrete pavement 
7 in, thick at the sides and 10 in. thick at the center are reported. The road 
was of 2-course construction, the base being 1 : 2.5 : 4 pebble concrete and the 
wearing course 1:1: 1,5 concrete. Thirty-eight slabs had a subgrade of tough 
compact day; 16 slabs had a sand loam subgrade; 14 had a clay, loanit and 
fine sand subgrade ; and the remaining slabs had a sand subgrade. 
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Of 86 slabs, 56 cracked. TMrty-eiglit which cracked deflected at one or 
both joints more than ^ in. in the 32-ft. width between outside points, 18 less 
than in, and of these 8 were between % and in., while 4 slabs haT- 
ing as great deflection failed to crack. Six of the 10 remaining slabs which 
cracked, having maximum deflection of from % to 'is in. evidently cracked from 
abnormal settlement of a portion of the subgrade below the original level, leav- 
ing 4 slabs, one of which cracked at 'is, one at and two at & in., which 
defy explanation unless the deflection had been greater at some period be- 
tween readings. Every slab reaching a deflection of more than -is in. cracked, 
and there were 38 out of 86, so it is safe to assume that such deflection in 
82 ft of width is sufficient to crack any pavement slab of this width built in 
accordance with present specification and practice. It is also evident that 
even greater deflection than & in. can be expected when the subgrade is clay 
or loam undrained. . , . 

“Thirteen consecutive slabs ... on sand subgrade acted quite differently 
and more uniformly than the others. The average upward movement wms 

in. on the west and in. on the east side, while the center wmnt M in. 
The greatest rise of any point w^as lil in. The movements were so uniform that 
greatest deflection was % in. Unlike the other slabs there was practically no 
settlement below the initial reading, the greatest recorded being ^ in.” 

It is concluded that cracking may be eliminated by slab design or by con- 
trolling the moisture content of the subgrade. The latter method is considered 
more feasible from the standpoint of economy. 

State highway mileages and expenditures in the year 1918, A. P. Andekbon 
(U. B. Dept. Agr., Public Roads, 2 (1919), Am. 15, pp. 3-7). — Data are reported 
showing that, on the basis of complete reports from 44 States, cash expenditures 
on the rural roads and bridges of the United States for the calendar year 
1918 amounted to §286,098,198. Adding the approximate value of statute and 
convict labor will bring the total expenditure up to about $300,000,000. 

The most striking single development through the year was the tremendous 
increase in motor truck traffic. During the year the several State highway 
departments improved a total of 11,944 miles of road, of which about 7,000 
miles consisted of grading preparatory to surfacing. The State departments 
also supervised the maintenance of 208,556 miles, most of which were main and 
trunk line highways. 

Public roads (17. B. Dept. Agr., Public Roads, 2 (1819), No. 15, pp. 32, figs. 
17). — This number of this periodical contains, in addition to 8 papers noted 
separately in this issue and miscellaneous notes, the following articles : ' Road 
Building in the Southwest, by M. O. Eldridge ; June a Record-Breaking Month 
for Eederal-Aid Allotments; Primary Road Maintenance Costs, by E. Q. Got- 
terill; and Test and Research Investigations of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
by P. Hubbard. 

Bainfall influence on durability of zinc-treated crossties, C. H. Teesdale 
and S. W. AnmiK, (Engin. News-Eec., 82 (1919), No. 5, pp. 2Si, 235). — Data from 
a large number of service records on crossties treated with zinc chlorid are 
considered to Indicate ^‘in a general -way that the arid Western States and 
the Oentral, Atlantic Coast, and New England States north of the 40-iii. rain- 
fall line form a definite area where crossties treated with straight zinc chlorid 
may be expected to give from 8 to 10 years* service.” 

Electric light and power from small streams, A. M. Daniels (U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Yearbooh IBIB, pp. 221-238, figs. 5).— The general features of the subject 
are discuraed with particular reference to the installation of small power 
plants on farms supplied by small streams. 
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Internal-combustion engine lubrication and lubricants^ F. H. Goneadson 
{Amer. Soc, Testing Materials Froc,, IB (iPiS), pg. 387-392; eMract in Power, 
48 (1918), No. S, p. 107). — It is pointed out that tbe Tiscosity test of lubricating 
oil for internal-combustion engines is of value only wben tbe user is familiar 
witli the characteristics of the different crudes of wMcb the oil is made, and 
that the fiasli point test is of no consequence after tlie oil enters the cylinder. 
Evaporation losses are usually greatest in oils of low flash points. It is further 
pointed out that specific gravity in no way indicates whether or not lubricating 
-ott will stand up under service conditions. 

Prevention of and protection from smut dust explosions and fires in grain 
separators, O. E. Thosntoi:^ {Wash. State Col. EM. Dept., Ser. 1, No. 43 (1918), 
pp. 8, pi. i, Ms. 4). — This circular gives popular information on methods of 
prevention of fires and dust explosions in grain separators, based on experiments 
previously noted (B. S. R., 32, p. 386). 

The Shoup oat sprouter, G. R. Shoxip (Washmgtoti Sta., West. Wash. Sta. 
Bio. Bui., 7 {1919), No. 5, pp. 75-82, figs. 3). — ^This article describes the con- 
struction and operation of an oats sprouter for the preparation of germinated 
oats for poultry feed. 

The sprouter consists of a series of trays uuth sliding bottoms arranged one 
above another. The bottoms may be pulled out, while the fronts, sides, and 
backs remain stationary. This allows the oats to drop to the empty compart- 
ments below, which effects the necessary stirring. The daily sprinkling is per- 
formed by pouring the soaked oats, water and all, in at the top, which lifts up 
and back on hinges. The outside cabinet may be made of any common lumber 
surfaced on one side with the smooth side in. The sprouter should be 5 ft, high 
for best results. 

Silo construction, C. K. Shedd and W. A. Poster (Iowa Sta. Bui. 189 (1919), 
pp. 97-148, fig^- 44) • — ^This is a revision of Bulletin 141 (E. S. R., 30, p. 89) 
ineoiporating data of additional value obtained since 1913. With reference to 
the winter tank placed on top of a masonry silo, it has been found that treatment 
of the inner surface of the tank with a coating of asphalt followed by cement 
plastering apparently prevents leakage. 

Capacities of silos and weights of silage, G. H. Eceles, O. B, Reed, and 
J. B. Fitch (Missouri Sta. Bui. 164 (1919), pp. 3-24, — This bulletin re- 

ports data from investigations at the Kansas and Slissouri Experiment Stations 
in which the weight of silage to the cubic foot was taken, by means of a specially 
■designed apparatus, in 32 sHos representing five seasons. The weights were taken 
as the silos were emptied. 

It is concluded that the w^eight of silage is subject to so much variation and 
Is influenced by so many factors that no table of silage weights and silo capacities 
■can be more than approximately correct. The modification of King’s table 
published by the Nebraska Experiment Station (E. S. R., 37, p. 887) is considered 
to give reasonably accurate results when used to estimate the weight of silage 
at the time filling is completed. None of the tables so far published is adapted 
to estimating the weight of settled silage.*^ 

It was found experimentally that the proportion of grain influenced the 
weight of silage to the cubic foot, but that the fineness of cutting did not 
appear to be a factor, Weigings of the contents of three silos containing sweet 
sorghum silage and three containing Kafir corn silage showed no wide variations 
in weight as compared to corn silage, and it is recomm^ended that, until more data 
are available, the same table as designed for use with corn silage be used in 
estimating the weight of silage from these crops. 
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A new table Is given, based upon the experimental data and designed for use 
in estimating tbe weight of settled silage, as follows: 


Estimated weight of settled silage. 



Esti- 

mated 

! 

t 

Average i 
weight !, 
cf silage 
per cubic 
foot. 



Diameter, feet. 



Depth of silage, feet. 

weight 
of silage 
per cubic 
foot. 

10. 

12. j 

14. 

16. 

18. 

. 

20. 


Lbs. 

Zhs, 

Tom. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

1 

S2.0 

32,0 

1.26 

l.Sl 

2. 40 

3.22 

4.07 

5.03 

2 

32.7 

32.4 

2.54 

3.66 

4.9S 

6.51 

S.23 

10.17 

3 

33.4 

32.7 

3.85 

5.54 

7.55 

9.86 

12.46 

15.40 

4.. 

34.1 

33.1 

5.19 

7.4S 

10.19 

13.31 

16.81 

20.79 

S 

34. S 

33.4 

6.55 

9.45 

12. B5 

16,78 

21.21 

26.22 

Q 

35.4 

33.7 

7.94 

11.44 

15.56 

20.32 

25.68 

31.76 

7 

36.0 

34.1 

9.37 

13.50 

18.37 

23.90 

30.31 

37.48 

8 

36.6 

34.4 

10, SO 

15. 56 

21.19 

27.66 

34.95 

43.21 

9 

37.4 

34.7 

12.20 

17.66 

24,04 

31.39 

39.66 

49.03 

10 

38.0 

35.0 

13.74 

19.79 

28.95 

35.18 

44.45 

54.95 

11 

38.4 

35.3 

15.25 

21.95 

29.89 

39.02 

49.31 

60.96 

12 

38. S 

35.6 

16.77 

24.15 

32.89 

42.93 

54.25 

67.07 

1.*? 

39.2 

35.9 

IS. 32 

i 26.38 

25.93 

46.90 

59.27 

1 73,27 

14 

39.6 

-36.2 

19.90 

i 2S.65 

39.02 

50.93 

i 64.36 

79.57 

15 

40.0 

1 36.4 

21.44 

! so.ss 

1 42.(M 1 

; 54.87 ' 

; 69.34 

85.72 

16 

40.2 

36.7 

23.05 

j 33.21 

i 45.21 j 

59.01 1 

S 74,67 

92.19- 

17 

40.4 

36.9 

1 24.63 

! 35.47 i 

i 48.30 

63.04 j 

i 79.67 1 

98.49 

IS 

40.6 

37.1 

26.22 

i 37.76 

i 5142 

67.11 i 

84.81 * 

104,84 

19 

40.8 

37.3 

27,83 

t 40.07 

1 54,56 

71.22 < 

90.00 

1 m.27 

20 

41.0 

37.5 

29.45 

42. 41 

i 57. 75 

75.38 : 
79.35 

95.25 

1 117.75 

21 

41.2 

37.6 

: 31.00 

44. 65 

! 60.79 1 

100.28 

! 123.97 

22 

41.4 

37. S 

i S2.65 

47.02 

6403 i 

83. 5S ' 

105.01 

! 130.56 

23 

! 41.6 

S8.0 

34.32 

49.41 

67.29 

S7.S4 1 

110.50 

; 137.22 

24 

1 41.8 

S?.l 

! 35.90 : 

/ 51.70 

70.40 

91.90 i 

116.13 

i 143.56 

25 

j 42.0 

SS,3 

1 37.00 I 

( 54.15 

75.72 

96.23 

121.60 

i 150,33 

» 

42.2 

38. 4 

: 39.20 

) 56.46 

75,87 

100.34 

126.^5 : 

i 156.75 

27 

4e.4 

38.6 

40.92 

f 5S.94 

£0.24 

104.74 

132,36 

183.63 

2S 

42.6 

38.7 

42.55 

t 61.28 

83.43 

10S.90 

137.62 

i 170. IS 

29 

42. S 

SS.9 

44.30 

[ 63.79 

m.m 

113.37 ! 

143.27 

1 177.11 

30. 

43.0 

39.0 

45.94 

68.GS 

90.09 

117.59 ! 

148.59 

j 183.69 

t 


Estimating silo capacities and silage weigMs, C, H. Bcxles {Missouri Sta. 
€irc. SB (1919) f pp. 4). — TMs eircnlar is based on Bnlletia 164 noted above. 

, [Wareiionse construction and fire protection], R. E, Newton and J. M. 
WoBEMAN (V. B. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1918, pp. 408-4^6, figs. -}). — This section 
of this article deals with the important factors in the design and eonstnic- 
tion of cotton warehouses, with special reference to protection against fire. 
Fire fighting equipment is briefiy described. 

Housing the worker on the farm, E. B. McCobeick (U. S. Dept, Agr. Year- 
book 1918, pp. 347-836, figs. 8). — ^Tbis is a general discussion of the sociological 
phases of the subject, with plans for four houses and general layout plans 
for farm buildings, with special reference to the house and laborers' house. 

The ideal servant-saving house (London: W. ^ R. Chambers, 1918, pp. 
figs. 48 ). — It is the purpose of this book to show how servants can be 
largely or entirely dispensed with, chiefly by the installation and use of better 
heating and cooking appliances and other apparatus operated by electricity or 
gas, sp'eclally designed to reduce the labor of the housewife to the smallest 
possible' climensioiis and to free it 'from all disagreeable features.” 

Septic tanks, J. P. Paibbank {Washington Sia., West. Wash. Bta. Mo. EuL, 
7 (1919), No. 5, pp. 72-74 fig^ !)• — ^Brief instructions are given for the construc- 
tioe of a sewage disposal system consisting of a siphon discharge septic tank 
aU'd aeration system, with special reference to conditions in western Wash- 
iagtOEL 
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Arable land in tlie United States, O- E. Bakes and H. M. Strong (U. 8, 
Dept, Agr, Yearbook 1918, pp. 4^3-44^, pis. 10). — TMs article describes in detail 
tbe location and extent of the present arable, nonarable, and potentially 
arable land in the United States. Maps show the approximate percentage of 
the total land area which was Improved farm land April 15, 1910, and the lo- 
cation of the land not in farms on the same date. Factors limiting the crop 
area in the United States are similarly illustrated. Those natural conditions 
limiting agricultural development which prevail over the area of potentially 
arable land are considered, and the lands classified as forest and cut-over 
lands, swamps, and other wet lands susceptible of drainage, potentially Ir- 
rigable land, and unimproved lands other than woodlands. 

It is estimated that 850,000,000 acres of land are at present in crops and 
potentially available for the production of crops. Of this area, nearly 

480.000. 000 acres were “ improved in 1910, 200,000,000 acres were of potentially 
arable forest and cut-over land, 60,000,000 acres were swamps and other wet 
lands awaiting drainage, 30,000,000 acres of potentially irrigable land, and 

80.000. 000 acres of other lands. These undeveloped lands may provide about 

3.000. 000 farms. It is stated that 1,000,000,000 acres or more of nonarable 
land consists of about 300,000,000 acres of absolute forest land, 615,000,000 
acres of grazing land, and 40,000,000 acres of desert land ; also, there are about 

40.000. 000 acres in cities, rural highways, and railroad rights of way. It is 
asserted that the forest area will probably never be reduced to 360,000,000 
acres, that an appreciable proportion of the land suitable for crops will be 
hept in pasture, and that due to certain economic factors the area in crops 
will probably never reach the estimated possible total of 850,000,000 acres; 
but that when the population of the United States becomes as dense as that of 
northwestern Europe the improved land will be about half of the humid area 
of the Nation, or from 600,000,000 to 700,000,000 aci*es. 

Allotments for all, G. W. Butcher {London: George Allen d Unwin,, Ltd,, 
1918, pp. 96, pU, 8). — This is a popular account of successes with war gardens 
in and about the city of London, with suggestions for winning security of 
tenure for allotment holders and a description of the aims of the National 
Union of Allotment Holders. 

Legal decisions affecting alienation of agricultural and forest lands, P. 
Sabatini {Die GesetzUdhen Bestimmtingen ilber die Verduszerung Land und 
Forst'WirtscJiaftlielier Grmdstucke. Vienna and Leipzig: Carl Gerolds 8on, 
1918, pp. 77). — This is a handbook giving the text of several decrees and deci- 
sions of dates August 9, 1915, to March 27, 1918, inclusive. An appendix by 
E. Beicliel is included. 

Some points brought out by successive surveys of the same farms, H. W. 
Hawthorne {Jomt. Farm Econ., 1 {1919), Eo, 1, pp. t4-37). — This discussion 
centers around three areas, a hill section of Ohio, a dairy section of Wisconsin, 
and the corn belt in Indiana, for each of which continued surveys extending 
over five years or longer have been conducted. The object of this paper Is to 
show the variations as they occur year after year, and the variations for the 
years prior to the war or prior to 1916, as compared with the vaiiations during 
the wmr or in 1916 and 1917. 

The labor income variation from year to year in each of these areas is first 
shown. All the areas show higher labor incomes in 1916 than the earlier years, 
and the Ohio and Wisconsin areas still higher in 1917, owing to combinations 
of higher price levels and increased production. The percentage return on the 
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inyestaaent after deducting the farmer’s labor from the farm Income shows the 
same tendencies to variation as the labor incomes, but the variations are not so 
wide. In each area and for each year before the war the percentage return on 
investment was under 5 per cent, while for each year during the war it was 
over 5 per cent. 

From a study of receipts and expenses during the "war, compared with those 
before the war, it is observed that expenses did not Increase as rapidly as 
receipts, yet, separating the years 1916 and 1917, it is found that the percent- 
age increase in expenses in 1916 was only about one-third as great as the 
increase in receipts. In 1917 it wms about two-thirds as great, and the author 
predicts that w'hen 1918 data for the Ohio area are tabulated, they will show 
the percentage increase in expenses egual to or in excess of the increase in 
receipts. 

In the Ohio area, with an increase of 2 per cent in the amount of labor, the 
crop area was increased 9 per cent and the amount of live stock 15 per cent. 
In the Wisconsin area, wdth an increase of 4 per cent in the amount of labor, 
the crop acreage was maintained and the number of cows was increased 13 per 
cent In the Indiana area, with no increase in the amount of labor, the corn 
acreage w^as increased 15 per cent and the number of hogs sold increased 5 
per cent. 

The annual output Jnan of several farm products is tabulated. Dealing 
with individual farmers for successive years, the author shows that the varia- 
tions of yearly labor incomes are somewhat greater than the average of all in 
any of these areas, even though the incomes of entire groups from year to year 
may be fairly constant. It is observed that the study of an individual farm 
for a single year will in many instances lead to erroneous conclusions. In try- 
ing to find an indication as to the number of years that it might be well to 
conduct studies of !ntli’\idual farms, the surveyors determined the rank in labor 
income of each farmer for 1912, then of each for the average of 1912 and 1913, 
or a 2-year average, then the 3-year average, and so on to the 6-year average. 
Allowing for variation of two places each time, it was found that there were 14 
farmers wiio changed their relative standing when comparing 1-year with 2- 
jear average and 12 when comparing the 2-year and the 3-year average, urhile 
only 4 changed relative standing more than two places ■ when comparing fhe 
5-year and the G-year averages. Finally, the author summarizes the advan- 
tages of both a single year’s studies and continued studies. 

Farm management, R. M. Gseen {Missouri Sta. Bui. 163 (1919) ^ pp. 50^ 51 ). — 
Studies were conducted during the year to determine the cost of milk produc- 
tion near St. Louis, St Joseph, and Kansas City, Mo„ also factors in farm- 
living conditions in one of the richest and one of the counties below average, on 
owmed and on tenant farms, and the system of land rental, rate, value of land, 
yields, and other related data. The conclusions as briefly stated here are, 
respectively, that farmers who were selling milk wholesale, in general, failed 
to receive a price that covered cost of production; that the farmer has been 
able to finance Ms plant and provide cash for the education and comfort of 
Ms family on his operating profits only in the rich^t sections ; and that records 
secured on 848 farms show that vrhere the price of land is about equal to the 
agricultural value of the land, a tenant can secure the use of capital at a 
much ehear«^ rate by renting the best farms. 

The thrashing ring in the com belt, J. 0. Rundles ( 17 . B. Dept Agr. Yoar- 
hoofc 1918, pp. — On the basis of 80 replies received to a questionnaire 

sent to 3iX) ring members mainly from Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and 
Iowa, problems such as the size of ring, property owned in partnership, thrash- 
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ing for nonmeinbersy capital involved and plan of purchase^ arranging for thQ 
tbrasMng lielp and settling tlie difference in the labor fnrnislied, and others 
are discussed, and ring regulations drawn up to embody the main features in 
cooperative agreements are submitted as a guide. 

In tlie discussion of the c[uestion of ring ownersMp and management of the 
tbrasbing outfit as against ring hiring, the author points out that 75 per cent 
of the replies indicated no objection to the ownersMp of the rigs. He illus- 
trates the economic and financial possibilities of ring ownersMp with examples 
of a large, medium-sized, and three small rings. From these reports it is con- 
cluded that a rig under favorable conditions can pay for itself wltMn 5 years, 
that it will give good service for from 10 to 15 years, that in several cases 20 to 
25 per cent dividends have been declai'ed, and that where an outfit can thrash 
at least 800 acres of grain, the financial return can be much greater than for a 
smaller outfit 

Agricultural cooperative enterprises in Canada (Mo. JKoi’., U. S. Bur, Labor 
Staiis., 9 (1919), No. 2, pp. 127-129). — ^This is a brief summary taken from a 
statement, dated Alberta, April 15, 1919, by the United States Consul at Calgary, 
of the agricultural cooperative organizations in Canada considered in two 
classes, commercial and educational. 

The report of the Agricultural Organization Society for the year ended 
March 31, 1917 (Bpt. Agr. Organ. Soc. [London}, 1917, pp. ¥111+64, pis. 9).— 
The work of the Food Production Department of this organization, its coopera- 
tion with the Ministry of Munitions, the work of trading, credit, insurance, and 
small holdings and allotments societies, the Women’s Institutes Movement, and 
other details are reported on, 

[Handling cotton under the United States Warehouse Act], R. L. Newton 
and X M. WoEKMAN (U. B. Dept, Agr, Yearbook 191S, pp. 4 )> — 

Suggestions to warehousemen for facilitating weighing, classifying, and condi- 
tioning cotton, devices for handling, and methods of insuring cotton in ware- 
houses with a short-rate table showing percentage of average premium for 
l-year policies earned in varying periods of days are given. The forms avail- 
able in a system of accounts outlined by the Department (B. S. R. 37, p. 594) 
are listed, and the details of the issuance of licenses under the terms of the 
U. S. Warehouse Act, and regulations covering receipts are discussed. 

Report of division of markets and rural organization, W. R. Came (WortTi 
Oarolim Bta, Rpt, 1918, pp. 60-71), — ^TMs report covers investigations of cotton 
prices and cotton grading, surveys of the supply and methods of marketing hogs, 
needs of farmers for new marketing and credit facilities, and others ; also the 
organization of marketing and credit unions and other service work of the divi- 
sion in the way of grading cotton, assisting in cooperative marketing, supplying 
market news, etc. 

FoHovnng the produce markets, G. B. Fiske (U, B. Dept, Agr, Yearbook 
1918, pp, 277-288, figs. 2). — ^The advantages to growers and sMppers of crop 
forecasts, market news, and reports of weather conditions are set forth, and 
the Government services for reporting these matters and inspecting produce on 
arrival are described. Figures illustrate the extent of the leased wire system 
of the Bureau of Markets and the location of the 32 branch offices at market 
centers maintained by the market news service on fruits and vegetables during 
the 1918-19 shipping season,, and the 91 temporary 'farmers’ service offices at 
sMpping points, the latter accompanied by a list giving the State, station, and 
crops reported. 

Monthly Crop Reporter (U, B, Dept, Agr,, Mo, Drop Bpt., 5 {1919}, Wo, 8,. pp, 
7S’^4, fig, 1 ), — Statistics and notes are .presented showing the ^timated fena 
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value of important products July 15 and August 1, average prices received by 
producers^ and range of prices of agricultural products at important markets, 
tke United States crop summary for August 1, estimated crop conditions with 
comparisonsj a general review of various crops and combined conditions of crops 
by States, and the cotton condition for July 25 with comparisons. Tlie number 
also contains data as to farm prices of borses during tbe last decade, the causes 
and extent of cotton damage, riding plows used by cotton growers, the dispo- 
sition of feed crops on farms, wax-time wheat prices, condition and forecast for 
1919 for beans, hops, grain sorghnms, and broom corn, the area of wheat and 
rye for 1919 compared with 1918, exports of meats and breadstuffs, and miscel- 
laneous notes. 


AGHICULTUEAI EBUCATIOl*. 

The report of the conference at the Hew York State Veterinary College 
during the semicentennial celebration of Cornell University, June, 1919 
(Cornell Univ,, Off. Pul)s., 10 (1919) ^ A'o. f>, pp. figs. S7). — ^This publica- 

tion contains the following papers presented at this conference : Half Century of 
Veterinary Medicine in Cornell University, by J. Law ; Doctor James Law : A 
Biography, by S. H. Gage; The Establishment and Growth of the New York 
State Veterinary College, by G. S. Hopkins ; The Problems and the Opportunities 
of the Veterinarian, by W. L. Williams ; The Relation of the Veterinary College 
to the State, by V. A. Moore ; The Administration of the College and Its Needs, 
by F. H. Bliller ; and Buildings and Equipment by H. J. Milks. 

Agricultural education and promotion, F. R. Huxeeus (Santiago de Chile: 
Min. Indus, y Obras Pub., Dir. Gen. Serv, Agr., 1919, pp. 40-48, pis. 2 ). — ^TMs is 
a summarized statement of the present organization of agricultural education 
and research in Chile. 

The first step in agricultural education in Chile was the creation in 1851 of a 
practical school of agriculture under the auspices of the National Society of 
Agriculture. This school was discontinued, but in 1870 was reestablished in the 
Agricultural Normal School of Santiago (Quinta Normal de Agricultura) and 
still exists. The creation of a ministry of agriculture has been under considera- 
tlon by the Chilean Congress for some time. In the meantime the Direction 
General of Agricultural Services has for five years undertaken the promotion of 
agricultural education and research in Chile. 

Officers^ agricultnml training scheme: Residential training with selected 
fanners, H. E, Dale (Jour. Bd. Agr. {London}, 26 (1919), Wo. S, pp. $29SS2 ). — 
The text is given of a circular letter addressed by the Boa^d of Agriculture and 
Fisheries to county agricultural executive committees on May 14, 1919, explaining 
various points in connection with the administration of the scheme for the 
residential training of officers with selected farmers during the period of about 
three months that it has been in effective operation. The points covered include 
the training for candidates with no capital or Insufficient capital to start 
farming, candidates proposing to go abroad on the completion of their training, 
candidates training with near relatives, candidates who have started training 
on their own account with a farmer before any grant was made, etc, A brief 
statement of general progress is made. 

Employment of the agricultural instruction grant to assist school agricul- 
ture (Air. Cm. Camda, 6 (1919), Wo. 7, pp. 682-686 ), — Particulars are given 
with reference to the amounts allotted from the Agricultural Instruction Act for 
'isdiool agriculture, and the purposes for which they are employed in the Provinces 
of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, and Manitoba, 
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The agricultural short course in the hig-h school, C. K. McWilliams 
(School Sd, and Math,, 19 (1919), No. 7, pp. 61^-618 ). — The author finds that 
Minnesota and Wisconsin have taken the lead in the organization of these 
short courses. Minnesota has for some time made the' holding of a short 
course in agriculture a part of the requirement for high school State aid. In 
Wisconsin, high schools may establish winter courses beginning between 
October 80 and November 10. The State provides aid to the extent of two- 
thirds of the salaries of additional teachers required in not more than 15 high 
schools and not to exceed |500 a school. The course must be approved by the 
State superintendent of public instruction. In Oregon a unique form of 
organization is being tried out this year, In which each year’s work in agri- 
culture is divided into four units, and two units of each semester are alter- 
nated each year. This enables the boys to attend only in the winter months, 
and yet to take all of the work offered in agriculture. 

The short course which has been in successful operation for six years at the 
Geneseo, 111., township high school, is briefiy described. There is no sequence 
of subjects, and the student may enter any year. Since the agriculture Is 
operated under the Snfitii-Hughes law the boys of the short course, as well as 
those In the regular course In agriculture, carry out a project during the sum- 
mer months. The short course diploma is awarded on completion of the full 
four years’ work. 

The author finds books dealing with the specific subjects preferable to a 
text in general agriculture, and gives a brief list of texts. In his opinion the 
problem of the length of the course and when to begin it is not one of a nice 
adjustment to the course of study, but rather the best accommodation . to the 
boy. He also prefers the employment of the regular teaching staff, provided 
it is not already overburdened, to the employment of a special teacher for this 
work. The entrance requirements should not be so rigid as for regular high 
school work. 

School gardens, S. H. Fbemantle (Agr, Jour, India, 14 (1919), No, S, pp, 
256-264, -f)-' — order to encourage the organization of school gardens as an 
essential factor in a truly rural education, the author explains the objects of 
the school garden in India and outlines a plan for laying out a garden which 
involves cooperation with the local educational, agricultural, and horticultural 
authorities to bring it into effect. In the author’s knowledge there has been 
no organized effort to provide either teachers of nature study or school gar- 
dens as reconfmended by the Government of India in 1913. 

Applied economic botany, M. T. Cook (PMladclpMa: J, B, lAppincoU Go., 
1919, pp. XyniA-^61, pi, 1 , figs, 151), — ^The aims of the author in this book are 
to give a brief statement of the recognized facts and principles concerning 
plants and plant growth for secondary schools, a list of simple exercises and 
suggestions for observations which the pupil can conduct without great diffi- 
culty, and which will demonstrate many of the statements made in the book, 
and a list of questions which are intended to be suggestive to the pupils and 
to encourage further studies. Suggestions are also given with reference to 
necessary equipment and method. Eeferences to helpful literature and a 
glossary are appended. 

A demonstration of the coefficient of correlation, for elementary students 
of plant breeding, H. F. Bobebts (School Sci. and Math., 19 (1919), No, 7, pp, 
619-628, figs. 7), — This is a discussion of a method of demonstrating the co- 
efficient of correlation for use when biometric work forms a part of the 
schedule in agricultural classes in plant breeding. 
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Textiles and elotiimg, E, B. McGowan and O. A. Waite (New Yorfe; The 
Macniillan Oo., 1919, pp, IX-^-BSS, pt 1, figs. 71). — ^TMs text for the liigh school 
deals with the source, composition, classification, and general characteristics of, 
textile fabrics ; the development of spinning and weaving methods ; the structure 
of fabrics; the origin, classification, distribution, cultivation or production, 
manufacture, finishing processes, and finished products of cotton, fax, wool, 
and silk ; textile testing ; care and repair of clothing ; and econonfies and hy- 
giene of clothing. A bibliography and glossary are included. 

CIotMng for the family, L, I. Baubt {Fed. Bd. Tocat. Ed. But. 23 {1918) t 
pp. 115, pis. 4, 60 ). — This course is designed especially to meet the needs 

of part-time and evening schools and classes for a general course of instruction 
in the principles of clothing. It is intended primarily to equip the beginner 
with the fundamental principles of clothing economics, including a knowledge 
of textiles, an appreciation of design, training in the elementary technical 
processes of sewing, and a knowledge of the elements of the care and repair of 
clothing. The five sections of the course deal, respectively, with the making of 
undergarments, 16 lessons; elementary dressmaking, 17 lessons; advanced 
dressmaking, 30 lessons ; infants’ and children’s clothing, 17 lessons ; and milli- 
nery, IS lessons. Suggestions and outlines for a group of lessons on the con- 
servation of clothing are included. A lesson plan and bibliography am 
appended. 

MISGEIMHEOUS. 

Yearbook of the Bepartment of Agriculture, 1918 (C. 8. Dept. Agr. Tear- 
hook 1918, pp. 760, pis, 62, figs, 50). — This contains the report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture; 31 special articles abstracted elsewhere in this issue; an 
appendix containing a directory of the agiicultural colleges and experiment 
stations, the State officials in charge of agricultural and extension work, and 
National and International livestock associations; and the usual statistics of 
the principal crops, farm animals and their products, the Federal meat inspec- 
tion,. imports and exports of agricultural products, crop summaries, States 
leading in staple crops, crop value comparisons, estimated value of farm 
products, world production and export trade in important crops, foreign trade 
in foodstuffs, miseelianeous information relating to various crops and to live 
stock, production, per man and per acre for different countries, movement of 
farm produce, prices paid by farmers for miscellaneous articles, information 
pertaining to farm labor, value of plow land by States, depth of plowing by 
States, index numbers of prices of crops and meat a.nimals, materials used in 
brewing in the United States, hop movement and consumption, farm prices 
of turnips, cabbage, onions, turkeys, and chickens, railway freight tonnage for 
1915-17, wagon and motor-truck hauls from farms to shipping points, rural and 
agricultural populations and area of agricultural land by countries, area and 
utilization of the National Forests, area and carrying capacity of pasture land 
by States, and bushel weights of commodities for which bushel weights have 
been established in the U.nlted States and in the different States. 

Thirty-first annual report of KicMgan Station, 1918 {Michigan Bta, Rpt, 
£918, pp, &S1-9S1, figs, S07 ). — ^TMs contains a financial statement for the year 
ended June 80, 1918 ; reports of the director and heads of departments on the 
work of the station during the year, the experimental features of which, have 
been for the most part abstracted' elsewhere in this issue, but including also 
bacfeerioIO'gical analyses of well waters and canned fruits and vegetables and 
brief notes on a stump-clearing test and feeding trials with pigs^ on velvet 
bean.^. velvet bean feed, and garbage; and reprints of Bulletins .279-281, Special 
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Bulletins 82-89, Circulars SS-35, and Technical Bnlleting 34-42, all of which 
have been previously noted. 

Work and progress of the agriciiltural experiment station for the year 
July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918 {Missouri 8ta, Bui MS (1919), pp. 78, figs. 
Bl ). — ^TMs contains the organization list, a report by the director on the work 
and publications of the station, and a financial statement for the Federal funds 
for the year ended June 30, 1918. The experimental work reported and not 
previously noted is for the most part abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Forty-first Annual Seport of Uorth Carolina Station, 1918 (North GaroUtm 
Sta. Bpt 191S, pp. [i2S], pis. 11, figs, 9 ). — This contains the organization list, a 
report of the director and heads of departments, a financial statement for the 
year ended June 30, 1918, a special article noted on page 6.86, and reprints of 
Bulletins 238 and 240 and Technical Bulletin 14, which have already been 
noted. The experimental work reported is for the most part abstracted else- 
where in this issue. 

Monthly bulletin of the Western Washington Substation (Wasliington Sta., 
West, Wash, Sta., Mo, But, 1 {1919), No, 5, pp, 65-88, figs. 6), — In addition to 
articles abstracted elsewhere in this issue, this number contains brief articles 
on the following subjects : Extension of the Work of the Experiment Station, by 
W. A. Linkiater; Concerning Courses Offered at the State College of Washing- 
ton, by J. L. Ashlock ; Work of the Extension Service, by S, B. Nelson ; Found- 
ing a Purebred Dairy Herd, by K. B. Musser; Early Fall Spraying for Apple 
Anthracnose, by A. Frank; and Missing Cylinders are Dangerous, by J, P. 
Fairbank. 

How to do things { Philadelphia: Wilnier Atkinson Co., 1919, pp, 572, figs, 
921). — This is a compendium of a large number of farm and household devices^ 
helps, hints, recipes, formulas, etc., as reprinted from The Farm Journal 
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Colorado College and Station. — Dr. W. W. Robbins has resigned as professor 
of botany and botanist to accept a position with the experimental department 
of a sugar beet company. 

Connectieiit State Station. — R. E. Andrew has been appointed assistant 
chemist vice C, B. Morison, whose resignation has been previously noted. 

Iowa College and Station. — ^Dr. Paul Emerson^ associate bacteriologist at 
'the Idaho Station, has accepted an appointment as assistant professor of soils 
and assistant chief in soil chemistry. H. W. Johnson has been transferred from 
assistant soil bacteriologist to associate professor of soils and assistant chief 
in soil chemistry and bacteriologist in humus investigations. 

Kansas College, — Dr, A. G. Hogan, assistant professor of chemistry and 
assistant in animal nutrition, has resigned to become professor of biochemistry 
in the Medical School of the University of Alabama. Dr. J. S. Hughes has been 
appointed assistant in animal nutrition. A. C. Hartenbower, superintendent of 
farmers* institutes and extension schools, has resigned to engage in farming. 

Kentucky ITiiiversity and Station. — Dr. W. E. Pinneli, special bacteriologist 
in the public service laboratories ; €)tis Kercher, State leader of boys* club work ; 
P. J. Sutton, assistant professor of horticulture ; W. D. Her, assistant chemist ; 
and A. D. Brueckner, assistant in animal pathology, have resigned. John B. 
Nelson has been appointed assistant bacteriologist and I^Iiss Marie Jackson, seed 
analyst 

Maryland Station. — E. H. Parfitt has been appointed assistant in dairy re- 
search. 

Massaclmsetts Station. — Recent appointments include Miss Anne 0. Messer 
as assistant chemist in the research laboratory, Arthur M. Clarke as assistant 
chemist in tlie fertilizer laboratory, and Miss Marguerite G. lekis, curator in 
the department of botany, Tice Mrs. S. W. Wheeler, resigned, 

Minnesota University and Station. — Increases of tuition, averaging in the 
College of Agiuciilture $18 per term, have been decided upon beginning July 1, 
1920, to meet the increased expenses due to the unexpectedly large enrollments. 

Construction of a new administration building for the uciversity has been 
authorized. A comprehensive building plan is being prepared. 

An experimental wheat four mill is to be built next spring at Minneapolis by 
the State railway and warehouse commission and the State department of 
agriculture, %vitli the advisory assistance of the College of Agriculture. An 
appropriation of $35,000 was made by the legislature at its recent special ses- 
sion fbr this purpose. The mill will have a capacity of about 100 bbls. a day. 
It is' expected to be used principally in the study of grain grading and market- 
ing problems and to obtain cost data as to flour making. 

Kew York State Station. — ^Laura G. Collison has been appointed editor and 
libmriaii and Millard G. Moore assistant chemist. 

Pennsylvania College and Station. — ^J. W. Miller, instructor in plant pathol- 
ogy, has resigned. W. A, Kuntz has been appointed assistant in botany. 

Clemson College. — L. Y. Starkey, extension specialist in animal husbandry 
at the University of West Yirginia, has been appointed professor of animal 
husbandry. , 
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The place which the economic and social sciences are to occupy 
311 tlie program of the agTicoltiiral colleges from now on is becoming 
increasingly clear. Conviction on that point is now rapidly crys- 
tallizing, and a stage has been reached where development in these 
lines is looked upon as one of the most essential features. 

Tlliile these subjects in their special relations to agriculture are 
far from being new, until quite recently they have made relatively 
slow progress in the institutions as a whole, except in a few lines. 
In a sense, they represent a departure from the trend in which de- 
velopment has occurred, for in their broader ranges they lie in a 
different field from the class of subjects which have hitherto , re- 
ceived main attention. This has made their growth contingent on an 
enlarged view of the field and function of the agxicultiiral colleges. 
The Chicago convention bore evidence to the gi^owth of sentiment 
in this line and the importance which is now being attached to these 
subjects. The business and social relations of farming were accepted 
as being quite as much in the field of the colleges as the technical 
factors of production. The cultivation of this field was recognized 
as not only desirable but as a prerogative of the agricultural college. 

A noticeable feature of the convention was a wider departure from 
the :strictly professional and pedagogic view of certain subjects in 
the field of these ' colleges to the idea of more direct service to the 
State, to the people concerned in its industries and their general 
welfare as well as their productive efficiency and business pros- 
perity, While this aim has for some time been exemplified in the 
work of these colleges, it is assuming increasing prominence as a 
part of the college function. 

The matter was emphasized by Dr. Lory in Ms presidential ad- 
dress, and the a^cceptance of the views he expressed showed how 
general this attitude of public service has now become. Undoubtedly' 
it is in a measure a result of the war activities of these colleges, which 
forced them forward into new prominence and an enlarged' field of 
responsibility and action. Dr. Lory argued for greater attention on 
the part of these colleges to what has been designated as the hiimaii 
side of agriculture, the business and the social relations as embraced 
in rural economics and rural sociology, country life and conditions 
'■I, TCil ' 
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for a virile rural population. He included both research and exten- 
sion work in Ms program, with attention to improvement of the rural 
schools along with country life advancement, for he maintained that 
better farming is dependent on better country schools. The develop- 
ment of departments of education in the colleges, with special pro- 
vision for teacher training in agriculture and home economics, has 
prepared the way for the exercise of this external interest and in- 
fluence that should reach out through the country districts, studying 
the situation and extending cooperation and council. 

Others emphasized the field of the social sciences and such subjects 
of vital interest to the industry' as marketing, and urged that the 
colleges must take the lead in developing the basis for these lines of 
effort. The range of their purview has extended beyond production, 
to distribution and marketing; and on the other hand, the conditions 
under wMch production is nec^sarily carried on make the living 
conditions of the country, the environment of the farmer and his 
family,' a matter of special concern. The enlargement of the oppor- 
tunities of country life call for a study of conditions as, a basis for 
devising' ways and means, and for the development of local leader- 
ship, since improvement is recognized as ultimately dependent on 
the country people themselves. 

Similarly, the Secretary of Agriculture in his address to the asso- 
ciation laid much emphasis on the human factors in agriculture, the 
provision of aid in relation to markets, organization for cooperation, 
the development of leaders, and the breaking down of the barrier of 
misunderstanding which surrounds the industry. He referred to the 
fact that many people ignorant of rural problems speak and write as 
if f .arming were not a business, 'and as if production did not involve 
the expenditure of capital and labor; and he declared that “the 
farmer as well as^ the inclustrial worker is entitled to a living wage 
and to ,a reasonable profit on his investment. He is entitled also to 
satisfactory educational opportunities for his children, and to the 
benefits of modem medical science and sanitation.’^ He maintained 
that when these requirements are met there will be no difficulty in 
retaining in the rural districts a sufficient mimber of contented and 
efficient, people; and he declared that “ what we need is not back to 
'the land propaganda but an acceleration of the work for the improve- 
mept of the countryside which will render the abandonment of farms 
unneemary and the expansion of farming inevitable.” Advocating 
a,^ broad survey of rural life, its special problems and relationsMps, 
thO' Secretary did not restrict the'U^d of this to the formulation' of 
' a/oompreliensive flexible program, but pointed also to "its importance 
'::,':’inThe',e'iin,'catiop;of the American ppbiic, particularly the, urban 
; of , ''' ; '' ' , ' ^ . 
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111 another address the Secretary emphasized the importance of 
marketing studies in aiding the farming industry, and insisted that 
the agricultural colleges should recognize the burden upon them for 
training men for this service. 

There is no longer any question, therefore, as to the existence of a 
rural problem, or doubt as to the great importance of its study. 
Such uncertainty, and even resentment, as was manifested when the 
subject was mapped out by the Commission on Country Life less than 
twelve years ago has given way to a live interest and action. This 
shows how far we have already come in this direction. 

Few things are more interesting than -tracing the development of 
an idea, the working out of a new departure or line of action. The 
history of agricultural institutions is especially rich in such oppor- 
tunity. Each new proposal lias had to make its way step by step, 
in the face of more or less opposition or lack of response, before it 
has been accepted and given support. Tiiis doubting attitude has 
characterized not only farmers but often their leaders and those who 
speak for them. It is natural that it should be pronounced when it 
touches the customs, traditions, methods, and even the individuality 
of a people who have developed on the basis of self-reliance' and 
independence. 

We have only to recall how hard was the beginning of the agricul- 
tural school and later of the agricultural college. Few institutions 
ever passed through darker days. Eelatively few people believed in 
them, and still less understood their opportunities for usefulness. 
There ure still those who contend that these colleges were designed 
and should have continued to be only trade schools. Later when the 
experiment station was suggested it was received with little enthusi- 
asm and had to Justify itself largely by the analysis of commercial 
fertilizers to protect the farmers from imposition. The station was 
the first attempt to do something tangible for the farmers themselves, 
and it proved an entering wedge which was ultimately most effective. 
But at the outset most fanners thought they knew of their own 
knowledge and the experience of their forbears 'how to farm their 
lands; and take care of their herds, and they were living in a time 
when they could hardly help making a living on the farm. Even 
after the station bC'Came a subject of Government patronage it had its 
difficulties at home, in working out its functions and devoting means 
to ends. We can see now that if there had been more vision and 
courage in the early years progress might have been more rapid in 
some of the States. 

By sheer force of the results of their work the stations gradually 
compelled, recognition, to 'a constantly broadening extent, and won 
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coEMence in the belief that theory had a place in practice^ It is 
an interesting fact that the coming of this recognition marked a 
breaking down of the reserve between the college and the fanner in 
matters that pertained to his methods and practices in production. 
From it developed in course of time the agricultural extension work^ 
which brought about the more intimate relationships and prepared 
for an increasing measure of public service. 

But the business side of farming, the things which pertain to its 
relationships and to the conditions of living in the country had 
hardly been touched. These were more personal and secure against 
intrusion ; and besides, farmers were noted for their shrewd business 
traits and the country famed for its healthfulness and itesuperior 
output of men. There were few who recognized that -there was a 
real country problem susceptible of study and remedy, and fewer 
still who had the courage to declare publicly that it was a concern 
of the agricultural college and ought to be brought within its sphere 
of action. Gradually, however, it. came to be urged that mere pro- 
ductiveness does not solve the farm question; that the farmer cares 
. less for the second blade of grass than he does for the proper return 
from the first blade, and that farmers mu^ prosper, not individually 
here and there but as a class. It was said that the farmer must 
know the laws of economics as well as the laws of soil fertility ’’ ; 
a,ncl moreover that it is not enough that the fanners of the country 
be skilled growers of produce, successful sellers of what they grow, 
but that the farming class must keep pace with other classes in its 
general, social, and intellectual powers, ■ It was maintained that they 
iimst secure for themselves the highest possible position, not only in 
industrj" but in the political and social organization of society. 

The doctrine of the broader field of the college was regarded as 
quite radical when a speaker at a convention of the land-grant col- 
leges over a dozen years ago declared that they ^‘miist purpose to 
stand, as sponsor for the whole rural problem,’’ and unfolded a pro- 
gram for e.conomics which involved much more than adding three 
or four subjects of study to the agricultural course, ^llt involves,” 
lie said, ’'"the very function and policy of the college itself. It alone 
gives proportion to the problem of agricultural education, because, 
while distinctly admitting the need of better farming and the con- 
sequently fundamental necessity of the technical training of farmers, 
it emphasizes the importance of the economic and political and social 
aspects of riiriil development. And it thereby indicates that only 
by a due recognition of these factors, in purpose, in organimtion, and 
in course of study, can the American agricultural college fulfill its 
minion to the American farmer,” 

Tills broad vision, however, and other forceful references to the 
matter, brought little response ; and when the Commission on Couii- 
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try Life was appointed in 1908 it was received with surprise and 
even skepticism^ and regarded by some as in the nature of a reproach. 
Those who remained open-nimded toward it were often none the less 
doubtful as to the meaning of it or the necessity for it. 

The commission was a response to a belief that, while fanners at 
that time were probably more prosperous than at any previous 
period, country living and the opportunities for a healthful and 
satisfying life were trailing considerably behind those of urban 
communities, and that this was having an unmistakable effect upon 
the welfare of the agricultural people and upon the industry itself. 
In appointing the commission, the President expressed the view that 
while public attention had rightly been concentrated at the begin- 
ning on means of increasing production, wdien this had been accom- 
plished "Hlie effort for better farming should cease to stand alone 
and should be accompanied by the effort for better business and 
better living on the farm.” He held that the great rural interests 
are human interests, and that good crops are of little value to the 
farmer unless they open the door to a good kind of life on the fann. 

The inquiry and the recommendations of the commission rested in 
the belief that country life might be made to supply the four great 
requirements — ^health, education, occupation, and society; that the 
disadvantages and handicaps that are not a natural part of the 
farmer’s business should be removed, and that forces should be en- 
couraged and set in motion which would stimulate and direct force- 
fully local initiative and leadership. Its life wuis too short to do 
more tliaii' open up the subject and set in motion a train of thought 
which gradually led to study and action, and has resulted in much 
progress in improving material conditions. It is interesting to note 
how many of the suggestions made, in its brief report have been put 
into effect in the less than twelve years that have intervened- These 
include the establishment of an agricultural extension system, on, a 
national basis, a rural credit s^^stem, parcel post and postal savings 
banks, a national system of road improvement, the provision of a 
vast' amount o£ information on marketing, market conditions, prices, 
warehouses, etc., the establishment of standards for grading prod- 
ucts, promotion of organization and cooperation, the control of 
liquor traffic, greater attention to rural health, and numerous other 
measures which have a vital bearing on farming and life in the 
country. 

Progress in the introduction of rural economics in the colleges has 
been quite steady in the past few years, and as a teaching subject it is 
now accorded a definite place- 5Iation-wide activity has been or- 
ganized in aid of marketing farm products, and farm , management 
lias become a w^ell recognized branch. But investigation in the broad' 
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field of rural economics lias been quite limited thus far, and lias not 
formed a prominent feature' of the experiment stations. 

The need for investigation^ however, and especially for funda- 
mental inquiry has become more urgent with the growth of teaching 
and the attempts at regulation or improvement of economic methods. 
These have revealed the fragmentary character of information based 
on broad investigation, and have suggested topics which need more 
systematic study. ISTatiirally the first effort has been tO' build up a 
substantial background of fact to show what the actual conditions 
are and thus give a basis for more intensive inquiry. There is a 
feeling that a point has been reached where the latter type of work 
should become more extensive, in order to disclose relationships and 
rearons and thus to develop the principles which are operative. 

Specialists maintain that the method of science is quite as appli- 
cable to questions in farm economics as to those in other branches, 
and that the field embraced may furnish subjects just as scientific 
and suitable to high grade investigation as the physical and bidlogical 
aspects of agricultural practice. These may be ' approached in the 
same "spirit and given the same careful treatment in the gathering 
and analysis of data as subjects bearing on soil fertility or the cause 
and control of plant disease. The fact that the problems differ in 
kind and in method of study does not necessarily imply that in one 
class the work is in any sense inferior in character, less searching, 
or more rigid in intei’pretation. 

Because the statistical instead of the experimental method is em- 
ployed seems no reason why economics should be excluded from the 
experiment station, which as the research branch of tlie agricultural 
college is comprehensive in its scope. After all, the character of 
the work is what dete-rmines its grade and entitles it to. be ranked as 
scientific research. Questions relating to the technology of produc- 
tion were first taken up by the experiment stations, and these have 
iisiially more than absorbed the funds thus far available. In the 
provision for ex|:>an«^ion effort should undoubtedly be made for this 
newer branch, in which there will evidently be increasing demand for 
information. 

Doubt as to the importance of a general expansion of economic 
re^arch is perhaps attributable to the character of much of the 
work in the past, and the feeling that the number of broad underly- 
ing principles which may be developed is relatively limited. The 
taking of data has sometimes appeared to be an end in itself, supply- 
ing interesting information on conditions which are constantly fluctu- 
ating rather than permanent, and are not shown to conform to fixed 
laws. A 4»nsus or a survey may furnish the basis for research with- 
out il»lf being in that field. It may bear the same relation to^ 
original inquiry that deriving results from a series of simple experi- 
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irients has* In either case the plan and purpose in accordance with 
■which the data are taken* the adequacy of the plan to supply the 
necessary dependable data to carry out the purpose of the inquiry, 
and the analysis and interpretation of the data in a manner to diS“ 
close true relatioiisliips, will determine the grade of a piece of work 
and the rank it' is entitled to. The result may be more exact or 
final in one case than in another, but the method of science must be 
evident in all activity classed as research. The difference in grade 
may be analogous to that between tabulated popular opinion based 
on experience and the weighed evidence deduced by the scientist. 
The first may be interesting and helpful, but it needs the skilled 
interpretation of the investigator to give it the authority of science. 

In any new subject dependent on public support it is necessary to 
do a certain amount of work which will show the possibilities in that 
field and tend to arouse popular interest in it. In agriculture the 
gathering of data on existing conditions and practices is helpful as 
a starting point, and gives something of a background of fact. This 
has been true in economics. Just as in the early days interest and 
support were aroused for larger things by analysis of commercial 
fertilizers and the making of local tests, so in this newer line it has 
been necessary, to arouse interest by opening up the' field and by 
doing things which are to some extent in' the nature of personal or 
'advisory service. But as the subject has progressed and become 
more widely accepted in the curriculum and in framing public 
measures, the necessity has grown for fundamental data which are 
general instead of local or individual, and express a broad principle.' 

The field of investigation in farm economics has been considerably 
clarified by the recent reorganization and enlargement of the Office 
and Farm Management. The proposal for extensive cooperation 
between, the Department and the experiment stations in carrying 
on studies in this field, and the discussion which. has been going on 
regarding the character of investigation to be undertaken will un- 
doubtedly have an important bearing on the development of ^ system-’ 
atic inquiry. The more definite setting forth of fundamental prob- 
lems and^ the working out of plans for specific inquiries can hardly 
fail to stimulate and intensify investigation. The formation of the 
American Farm Economic Association and the character of papem 
presented at its recent meeting in Chicago are evidence of a redirec- 
tion which is taking place. 

The inclusion of the human factors in farm economy along with 
farm economics and farm management has paved the way for en- 
larged attention to rural sociology and problems of counfay life. 
The meeting of the Annual Country Life Conference at Chic»gn> 
153851°-- 20 ^2 
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BOW a large, lire, and many sided organization, anil its Joint sessions 
with the Farm Eeonoinie Association, are further evidences of prog- 
ress in that field* 

TMs second Annual Country Life Conference' was devoted prin- 
cipally to rural health, and developed the agencies wliicli are now 
engaged in studying rural health conditions and problems, rural 
public health, nursing, rural social welfare work, and housing, edu- 
cation. and recreation in relation to nii’al health. In Ms presidential 
address before this conference, President Butterfield made some 
practical suggestions for the work of the organization, stressing 
especially an attempt to correlate the efforts of different groups 
engaged in country life activities. Interest in various aspects of 
coiintiT life, lie reported, is steadily gi'owing. Fanners are more 
ready to recognize, for example, that there is a rural health problem ; 
and tills problem was defined as embracing three phases — ^public 
health, rural sanitation, and body building. It was suggested that 
there should be an effort to put rural health into the program of 
agricultural extension work. 

President Butterfield declared that the farmers are thinking 
to-day in terms of economic problems than, in those of technical 
problems. He maintained that the program of agricultural educa- 
tion has been too narrow to meet the needs of farming people. He 
urged the importance of training for leadership, and of developing 
local initiative and leadership so that a movement once under way 
will not die because a leader drops out. 

An important paper from the standpoint of investigation in rural 
scx^iology was one by Dr. C. J. Galpin, one of the few in this country 
who has specialised in this field. His paper on The Human Side of 
Farm Economy dealt with the subject in its relations to the farnier, 
the investigator, and the public. He explained the importance of the 
human factor in the success of farming, and quoted Dr. H. C. 
Taylor to the effect that whatever affects man as an agent in agri- 
cultural production seriously affects the results of this basic in- 
dustry.” 

The general absence of specialists in this particular field and the 
scarcity of trustworthy information and data on wliich to base gen- 
eralimtions were cited as standing out with startling clarity, in 
, Illation to both inquiry and teaching, ^ Sural sociology lacks as a 
working basis a cla&sified census of the farm population, as distin- 
guished from ,the rural population, and until the farm population 
1s-sortei,oiitmnd classified w,itli respect to its characteristics, attaiii- 
' meats 'and ^ortemings, Dr. Galpin explained that progress In iv. 
Ifatioaal study will be, grisatly handicapped. 

One of the most , suggestive features of the; paper, was 'the ,analysis 
of the field ami the setting forth of certain quite speci,fic lines of 
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inquiry. This will be helpful to those "who have accepted in an 
academic way the growing importance of this subject, but have only 
conceived dimly the research aspects of it or the specific lines along 
which inquiry sliould proceed. Here, as in rural economics, the secur- 
ing of a sufficient background of data will be essential to the develop- 
ment of facts of limited range, and the taking of these will naturally 
constitute a rather elementary type of work. The broader surveys 
will clear the way for more detailed and intimate studies and at the 
same time will disclose actual conditions on which remedial or correc- 
tive measures must rest. 

It is the consensus of oi>inion that the indhidual and the circum- 
stances which suri'ound him are vital factors to be taken account of 
in farm management and farm economic studies, and it is natural 
therefore that the Office of Farm Management should supply the 
nucleus for the new line of study relating to the farmer and his envi- 
ronment. For, as Professor Galpin shows, the rural problem, the 
problem of bow to maintain a high standard of rural citizenship, is 
a much broader one than that of financial prosperity. Fimdamentally 
it is the maintenance of American standards of living on the farm. 
The conditions of it are as yet unknown because unstudied. The 
counti7 people often solve it by moving away from the land, thus 
taking from the country the persons possessing seasoned farm practice 
and the high qualities which it is especially desired to retain there. 
The problem, as he states, “is a very complicated social, human, p^- 
chological, and political problem, barfing to do with a class of people 
whose cultural, esthetic, and intellectual aspirations have hitherto 
been very largely postponed by one force or another, by one set of 
circumstances or another.” That the* things can be analyzed and 
studied in a way to develop trustworthy relations between cause and 
effect there can be little doubt. 
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A study of tiie oil from sumac (Bhus glabra), H. W. Brluax-ceb {Jour. Indus, 
and Engiii. Vhem., 11 {IBIB), Uo. 10^ p. ^50).— C)ll extracted with dry ether 
from "-he berries of the common sumac (U. glahra) gathered in Kansas was 
found to have the following average constants: Specific gravity at 15° C. 
11,92577, index of refraction at 20° (Abbe's refractometer) 1.471, acid value 
0.9, acetyl value 9.2S5, saponification number 192.6, loci In i lumber 126.76, solu- 
ble fatty acids 0.766 per cent, and insoluble fatty acids 96.54 per cent. 

The oil, which averageil over 11 per cent of tbe ground seeds, is said to have 
a mild odor, pleasant taste, and a deep yellow color, and to be rather viscid at 
ordinary room temperature. It has fairly good drying qualities and saponifies 
readily, giving a sodium soap of semisolid consistency. The author is of the 
opinion that it might readily find a use as an edible oil, or in the soap^maMng 
industry, or as a semidrying oil in the paint industry. 

The composition of the fruit of the Virginia creeper ('Ampelopsis quinque- 
foiia), G. B. Beal and E. A. Glexz (Jour, Indus, and Engin. Oheni., 11 (1919), 
Wo. l§f pp. 959, 959 '^, — ^The analyses reported include determinations of the 
proximate constituents of the fruit of the Virginia creeper (A. quinquefoUa) 
by extraction with benzene, methyl alcohol, water, and sulphuric acid, and the 
analytical constants of the oil as extracted from the seeds by petroleum ether. 
The seeds yielded on 16-hour extraction in the Soxhlet apparatus 25.6 per cent 
of an odorless oil of the appearance of olive oil and with a slight taste sug- 
gestive of castor oil. The oil belongs in the castor oil group of fatty oils as 
shown by the following analytical constants : Specific gravity at 15,5® C. 0.924, 
Index of refraction at 15® 1.4762, saponification number from 186 to 194, and 
loclin number 86 to 90. 

The indigenous tans and vegetable dyestuffs of Hew Zealand. — II, Experi- 
mental, B. a Astox (Jour. Apr. {Wew ZeoL], 16 (1918), Wo. 6, pp. 558-465).— 
In continuation of the article ■ previously noted fE. S. E., 3S, p. 309),' experi- 
inental data are reported on the tannin content of New Zealand trees, md 
directions are given for dyeing woolen goods with the bark or root of Voprmma 
grmidi folia, the kaiiono or tree-karamu of tbe Maori* 

Manipulations of applied analytical chemistry, M. Feakcois (MmiipulaMons 
4e €Mmi€ Amlpiique AppUqude, Paris: Octam Boin d Bon, 1919, pp, 268, figs. 
M }. — ^This rotnual, the material of which corresponds to the laboratory work 
in ehemlstry of the fourth year of the Schools of Pharmacy, Prance, consists 
of four sections as follows: Analysis of drugs, analysis of food materials, 
biological analyses, and toxicological analyses. 

In the selection and grouping of material a general knowledge of clieinistry 
tid analytical eheniistry Is presupposed, the arrangement of manipulation is 
St A that one passes from the more easy to the more difficult procedures, and 
mm method only Is given for the analysis of each substance. 

Tie origlmil tet for the on biological analysis was written by 

Giirtrtwt, 

m 
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Electrometric titrations, ' wltiL special reference to the determination of 
ferrous and ferric iron, 3. C. Hostetter and H* S. Eobebts (Jmin Anwn (MetiL 
aSoc., 43 (1919) t No* 0, pp, lS37-1357j figs, 13 ),— Am eiectronietric titration metliod 
with standard dichroinate is described, wbicb is said to permit the determina- 
tion of a few tenths of a milligram of ferrous iron In the presence of any 
cjoantity (up to 100 gm.) of ferric iron and which can be applied to other 
oxidation and reduction reactions. The various factors afi'ecting the determina- 
tion have been studied in detail, and the technkiue lias been so developed that 
as sharp end points can be obtained with X/10i> or even with N/2000 dichromate 
solutions as with the more concentrated solutions usually employed. 

A new feature of the apparatus employed consists of a titrating head used to 
cover the flask which contains the solution to be titrated, in order to control the 
atmosphere above the solution and to suxiport the calomel half-cell and the 
platinum electrode. Readings are made witli the slide wire potentiometer of 
Roberts, previously noted (B. S. R., 41, p, 503). 

Some of the advantages of the electrometric method for oxidizing and rediio 
ing reactions are summarized as follow's: 

“This method permits the use of potassium dichromate with its numerous 
advantages. The reduction of the solution with electrometric control eUminates 
the removal of excess reducing agent, tvhich must be clone with the usual 
methods of reduction. Conditions, such as acidity, need not be controlled 
except %vitMn very wide limits, and hydrochloric, sulphuric, or hydrofluoric 
acid, or mixtures of these, may all be used. ... 

“The sensitivity and accuracy of the method makes possible (a) the deter- 
mination of a few tenths of a milligram of tin, chromium, ferrous or ferric 
iron, and probably many other elements, in the presence of large quantities of 
some other element, and (b) 'the determination ' of blanks involved in some 
of the ordinary determinations by reducing or oxidizing agents. 

“ The time within wiiich a determination can be carried out is greatly short- 
ened. The content of ferrous and ferric iron in a silicate, for Instance, can be 
determined in from 15 to 30 minutes. The precision attainable is comparable 
to the best of the ordinary volumetric determinations.” 

The hydrochloric acid color method for determining iron, J. C. Hostetteb 
(Jour. Amer. Cheni. Soe., 41 (1919) j No. 10^ pp. 15S1-154S, figs. 4 ). — ^This paper 
gives the results of experiments undertaken to establish conditions for the 
development of a method for the determination ' of iron by means of the color 
developed in hydrochloric acid solution, and certain applications of the method 
as finally developed. 

The temperature coeflieient .for the color varied from 2 to 3 per cent .per 
degree, depending on the concentration of iron and probably also on, the acidity. 
The color developed by a given amount of iron varied with the acid concentra- 
tion, reaching a maximum intensity at from 26 to 28 per cent of hydrochloric 
acid. The use of constant-boiling acid is recommended as being the most satis- 
factory concentration. Sulphates were found to cause bleaching, and chlorids, 
particularly .calcium chlorid, intensification of color. 

A few r^ults are quoted which show good agreement between the hydro- 
chloric color method and the electrometric method of Hostetler and Roberts 
noted above. 

■ The genesis of petroleum as revealed by its nitrogen constituents, 0. , B. 
Mabeby (Jour. Amer. ChmU: Soc., 41 (1919), No. 10, pp. 1690--M97). — A special 
volumetric method of analysis for the determination of minute amounts' of 
nitrogen In oils is described, w^hich is essentially a combination^ of the.Bumhs 
procedure for, nitrogen and the oxygen combustion procedure for 'carimn. ',-N. 
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tiiWe Is giTen sliowing the percentage of nitrogen in zi samples of ' oil as deter- 
mined by tills volumetric process and by the KjeldaW method. 

The presence of nitrogen in the petroleum of all the ■ principal oil fields is 
thought to famish sufficient proof of the organic origin of these oils. 

Begeneration of Nessler^s solution, D, Puixma:?? {Analyst^ 44 ii91$)^ M 0 . 
517, pp. 1 B 4 , 125).— A method of regenerating Nessler’s solntlon is described, 
which consists in recovering all the mercury and iodin of the solution by pre- 
cipitation with a solution of a mercuric salt in amount equivalent to the 
mercury present, and using the mercuric iodid thus fomed in the preparation 
of the Kessler’s solution as follows : 

A hot suspension of 431 gm. of the mercuric Iodid in 500 ec. of water Is 
treated with 31 gm. of zinc and the mixture stirred and heated for 5 minutes, 
after which the hot solution of zinc mercuric Iodid is filtered, the precipitated 
mercury washed with boiling vrater. and the total filtrate made up to about 
3,CMX1 ce with warm water. To this, after cooling, a saturated solution of 
mercuric chloric! is added, a few cubic centimeters at a time, until a distinct 
permanent red precipitate is formed. Then 540 gm. of sodium hydroxid, 
dissolved in about a liter of water, is stirred in qulchly, and the volume made 
up to 5 liters. It is said that the best results are obtained with this solution 
by adding about 3 ce. to every 50 cc. of liquid to be nesslerized. 

The cause of and i^emedy for certain inaccuracies in Haus 2 naiin’'s nitrogen 
distributioii method, S. L. lonmi and S, C. Mouxton {Jour, A’nw\ Chem. Hoc., 
41 Ko. id, pp, 1526-1581).— -To determine the sources of error in Haus- 

manii^s nitrogen distribution method a series of experiments, conducted at 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Is reported 
In which the' nitrogen distribution in casein was determined by the method 
as modified by Osborne and Harris (E. S, B., 15, p. 221), with the exception 
that varying amounts of magnesium oxid were employed. 

It was found that the proportion of acid amid nitrogen was constant, and 
did not depend uiion the amount of magnesium oxid employed in the distilla- 
tion.' The iwoportion of nitrogen found in the magnesium oxid precipitate 
was higher, and tliat of diamino 'and monainino .nitrogen correspondingly 
lower, 'the greater the quantity of magnesium oxid employed in the distillation. 
These results were also corroborated in a study of the nitrogen distribution 
in ^inach. 

The authors conclude that “ in order to obtain uniform results and a mini- 
niQia of * humiii * nitrogen it is necessary to use the least possible amount of 
Eiagiies,la which ,ls sufficient to render the substance to be distilled alkaline. 
In the case of plant and animal' materials .the uniform application of 1 gm. 
of iaagnesium oxid seems to be mfisfactory, while in the C'ase of proteins 0.5 gm. 

The modified Benedict method for th© ^timatioii of sulphur in feeds, feces, 
and foods, X O. Halvesson (Jour, Amen Vhem, Hoc., 41 {1919}, Wo, W, pp. 
The author, at the Ohio Experiment Station, has modified the 
Wolf and dsterberg procedure (E. S. B., 24, p. 600) for the estimation of the 
total sulphur In solid organic matter by a slmplIfiM technique, which requires 
iisacli attention than the original method. The principal change is the 
f nx»s consists in digesting the material on the steam bath to almost complete 
solution with a diluted fuming nitric add Instead of heating with the fuming 
ftlom The TOdlfied technique is as follows : 

About 3.44 gm. of feces or 2.7476 gm. of feeds is weighed out on half a 
filter imper, which Is then rolled up and put into a KM} cc, Kjeldahl flask, 
water to added, the flask rotated occasionally (preferably 
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111 tlie steam ?3atii) to Iiasten tlie disintegration of any Iiard lumps, 20 cf* 
(^f a mixture of fTumlng and concentrated nitric acid (1:4, adcied, and ttie 
flask stoppered with a small funnel. After stimcling at room temperature for 
iialf a day, the flask is placed in tlie steam batli and allowed to digest slowly 
for about four days, ivitli occasional rotation. Another 10 cc. of the acid 
mixture is then addedj and the digestion is continued until the solution is 
dear or contains only small quantities of resistant residue. The solution is 
transferred in portions to a 60-cc. evaporating dish and treated with 20 ccf, 
of the Benedict reagent during evaporation to complete dryness on the steam 
bath. 

Blanks on the reagent are given the same treatment, with the exception 
that to prevent spattering or heating 5 cc. of a 10 per cent sucrose solution 
IS added before evaporation to dryness. After the evaporation to dryness 
the samples and blanks are baked slowly on a gas hot plate or sand bath 
until the material has fused. After slow cooling, about 20 cc. of hot dilute 
hydrochloric acid is added and the dish is covered with a watch, glass and 
heated on the steam bath for 15 minutes. The clear solution is then filtere<l 
into a 250 cc. beaker, made up to a volume of at least 100 cc., heated to 
boiling on a hot plate, and 10 cc. of a boiling 5 per cent barium chloricl solution 
added drop by drop from a calcium cMorid tube. The covered solution is 
digested on the steam bath for 2 or S hours, and then allo^ved to stand In 
the cold for at least 48 hours, after which it can be filtered without difficulty* 

The method w^as cheeked by the modified peroxid method of Krieble and 
Manguni (E. S. R., 41, p. 505), which had been previously checked by the 
official peroxid method. ■ Removal of the silica in feeds and feces gave results 
in the peroxid method agreeing closely with the new method, the latter 
checking the' peroxid method udtMn an average of 3.1T and 4.17 per cefit, 
respectively, for feces and feeds. 

Estimation of small quantities of lead in foods and substances containing 
caldnm phosphate, B. W. J* Wabben {Analust, kh A'O. 5119, pp. 199 ^ 

200 ), — The teclmhiue of the method, which wus devised to avoid loss of lead 
through occlusion with precipitated phosphates, is as follows: 

Ten gm. of the material fs incinerated in a silica dish, dissolved in a little 
water to which 1 cc. of nitric acid has been added, filtered, and washed* The 
colorless filtrate is treated with a slight excess of .ammonia and the precipitate 
washed well. The precipitate, which contains practically all of the lead, is 
washed into a Nes*sl€r cylinder with vrater and 5 cc, of dilute acetic acid is 
added, followed by an aqueous solution of hydrogen sulphid. The color of 
the slightly turbid solution is matched with a standard consisting of a dilute 
lead solution treated in a similar manner with ammonia, dilute acetic acid^ 
and finally hydrogen sulphid solution. 

The 'estimation of the approximate quantity of meat in sausages and mc'at 
'pastes, G. Stubbs and A. Moee (Analyst, 44 (1919), Mo, 5i7, pp, 125-iW) .—-The 
method described has been in use in the Government Laboratory (England) 
In testing sausages under the Meat Rationing Order, 1918, of the Ministry of 
Pood, which fixes the minimum quantity of meat in first quality and second 
quality sausages at 67 and 50 per cent, respectively. The method is based 
on the assumption that meat (beet mutton, or pork) is .free from carbohydrate^ 
a.iid crude cellulose matter and contains a fairly uniform percentage of nitro- 
gen calculated in the fat-free meat (3,75 per cent in beef and mutton and 4 
per cent in pork), and that the substances used as fillers contain, when in 
condition suitable for mixing, about 40 per cent of water, about 56 per cent 
of carbohydrate and crude cellulose matter, ' and 1 per cent of nitrogen. ' 
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The deterajinatioES ItieMe water, 'fat and uoiifatty soIidSi nitrogen, and asli. 
Alter estimating the amount of carbohydrate and erade cellulose matter and 
calculating the quantity of nitrogen associated with it, the balance of nitrogen 
is calculated to the quantity of defatted meat wMch it represents, and to this 
amount is added the fat, the total representing the amonnt of meat present, 

Tke analysis of sausages, meat pastes, and army rations, A. W. Stokes 
(Analmt, U (1919), m. 517, pp. 127->1S2) .—The method employed by the author 
in the analyses reported is based on the assumption that meat naturally con- 
tains TO per cent, and bread 40 per cent, of water. The meat is dissolved by 
boiling In alcoholic soda solution, which also forms a soap with the fat The 
insoluble matter is placed in an aqueous caustic soda solution to dissolve the 
starch, which is then precipitated by strong alcohol. Total solids, water, and 
ash are estimated in the usual way on 5 gm. of the material. 

The actual fat Is calculated on the assumption that the fatty acids equal 
95 per cent of the actual fat. The dry meat is calculated by subtracting the 
weight of §tareh and fat from the total solids. To this is added 2.33 times 
its weight of water to give tlie fat-free flesh. The bread is estimated by add- 
ing to the starch 0.66 times its weight of water. 

Tables are given of the composition of samples of sausages, meat pastes, and 
army rations, the deterniinattons including percentage of fat, bread, flesh, 
water present, water allowed, and water excess. 

'ATapid method for the determlnatioii of fat in cocoa and chocolate, B, B. 

’ Hughes (Ckem. Wew^, 119 (i^i.9). No. S09S, p. 104 ). — The method, which in- 
volves the use of the Leteiann-Beam centrifugal machine or similar apparatus 
consists in centrifu^ging a 2 gm. sample of the finely pow’dered material twice 
with 30 cc. of 50' per cent alcohol, decanting and discarding the clear liquid, 
and subsequently centrifuging the residue twice with 25 cc. of a mixture of 
equal volumes of ordinary ether and petroleum ether. .The ether extracts 
are decanted into a tared flash, the ether .is distilled, and the residue of fat 
is weighed. It is stated that two -extractions are usually sufficient, and that 
the .extracted fat is free from linpurity. 

A chemical test ■ to distinguish between caffein and theobromin, F. P. 
SteO'UP (Amen Jmr. Pharm-., 91 (1919), No. 9, pp. 598, 599). — A color test to 
distinguish betivTOn caffein ant! theobromin is described which involves the 
use of a solution of potassium, dichromate made by dissolving 0.05 gm. of the 
sa’It' in 1 cc. of concentrated sulphuric acid. 

The test consists in adding two drops of this reagent to a small amount 
of the alkaloid on a while porcelain surface. -With caffein the yellow eolor- 
o.f the reagent is changed almost immediately to a bright bluish-green, while 
with theobromin the color changes to .a dark purple, later an ■ .olive-green, and 
finally to the same color as that -given by eafleln. Similar color changes are 
produced when the alkaloid is dropped upon, a small amount of the potassium 
dlchromate reagent on a wMte surface. 

' . Colci-r standards for cottonseed oil, H. Y. Aeimt, C. Kish, and F. Newmabk 
Imims. mud Enpin. €hem., 11 (1919), No. 10, pp. — ^Tlie authors 

have '’examined the -color standards “€o-Fe-Cu^’ -and -“Co-Gr-Gu,’*' devised by 
. AMyAnd ' Bing (E. S. 'E., 35, p. 204), with- reference to their suitability for 
fiiC' gmding of cottciia.s€ed oil. -The “ Co-Fe-Gu blends, the pr^ration of which 
; ts' outiiia^, were found to be satisfactory for , matching., eo-ttonseed '.'ofl.' when 
'pi^l»rly-, Approximately good matches were obtained whfea.' 'the 

oil sampliw and the etedardized fluids wei^ compared in 1-oz., round bottle, 
white pmctScally perfect' results , were ' secured by, placing the Iqiiids la one- 
half Inch cells in, ‘the I^ivibond tintometer. 

me given of tie ahalftleai data obtained In the investigation. 
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lemon oil— I, Fractional distillation and critical temperature of solntioBy 
G. Ajok (A«fL &. titaz, Sper, Affrumic» e P"rutUc, Aeireule,. 4 (i9M-W18), pp,^ 
209-^18, fips, 2) .—The critical temperature of solution in alcohol of a definite 
strength of the products of the fractional distiilation of lemon oil is con- 
sideredj by the author, to be a more accurate index of adulteration of the oil 
than the temperatures obtained in the fractional distillation of the oil. 

Bata are furnished which show that the later fractions of an adulterated 
oil have a lower critical temperature of solution in alcohol than the pure oil, 
while there is but little variation in the distillation temperatures of the pure 
and adulterated oils. 

The tr.,S. P. test for methyl alcohol in ethyl alcohol, J W. Ehman {Amer, 
Jour. Pharm.^ 91 (1919), >vo. P, pp, S94-^97). — As the result of a series of ex- 
periments undertaken to determine the cause of variable results obtained with 
tlie U. S. Pliarmacop<F!a test for methyl alcohol the following mocllliecl pro- 
cedure is recommended: 

The fuclisin-suiphiirous acid is prepared by dissolving 0.5 gm. fuchsin in 
300 cc. of warm water, cooling and adding 11.2 gm, sodium sulphite (90 per 
cent) dissolved in 200 ce. of water, and finally adding 20 cc. hydrochloric acid. 
The other reagents and the method of procedure are the same as in the oificial 
test with the exception that the technique proposed involves running a blank 
determination with pure 10 per cent ethyl alcohol and adjusting the tempera- 
ture of both tubes to 25"^ O. after the addition of each reagent. If the blank is 
violet after ten minutes too high a temperature Is indicated, while if a bright 
red color persists, too low a temperature. In either case the' temperature 
should be varied and the test repeated. 

With quantities of methyl alcohol of 1 per cent or more, the color produced 
is said to change from violet to purplirh red in a few minutes when viewed 
either vertically or transversely, while with ethyl alcohol the solution is color- 
less or a pale yellow. With smaller quantities of methyl alcohol (0.25 to 0.5 
per cent), 10 or 15 minutes are required for the test. The final color is pale 
violet when viewed from above under artificial light. 'Viewed transversely 
by daylight the solution may appear to be colorle.ss. 

Hotes on the assay of hypochlorite solutions, F. X. 5 Ioerk and It. R. Foean 
(Amer, Jour, Pharru,, 91 (1919), Uo. 9, pp, 592, 592), — Difficulty in obtaining 
definite end reactions in the assay of Dakin’s solution and other hypochlorite 
solutions by the directions given in the Xinth Revision of the IT. S. Pharmacopoeia 
is attributed to the use of acetic acid in place of hydrochloric acid. The sug- 
gestion Is made that for Dakin’s solution the amount of acetic acid be increased 
from 2 to 3 ee. and for Dabarraque’s solution from 5 to 10 cc., if immediate'^ 
titration is to be made. Other suggested possibilities of avoiding an indefinite 
end point are to allow the prepared test to stand one hour before titrating, m 
to replace the acetic acid by a diluted hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. 

The ' canning of apples. — ^Preventing pinholing, W. D, Bxmmw 
49: (1919), Mo, 15, p, $4 ), — ^The author states that pinholing or perforation of 
apple 'Cans Is caused by the action of malic acid in the apples on the tin plate, 
and may be prevented by using cans with a heavy tin coating, by tight sealing, so 
that external air will be absolutely excluded, by' filling the cans eoinpietely, by 
expelling the air from the apple cells with a vacuum pump or with sufficient 
exhaust, and finally by allowing the' cans to cool to the center before they are 
stacked away. 

Alcoholic fermentation of banana must, R, Peeotti and V. Riveba (Btm, 
Ep'Or, Agr, Jtal, 59 (1917), No, 9-19, pp, 4^2-459; ahs, in Abs. Bmt, 2 (1918), 
Wo, 6, p, 229 } , — A must obtained’ by the extraction of the skins and pu!p, of 
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liaiianas wus foiiiifl to eontalw foot organisms^ a saecharomjees desigiialeil 
K. niusm, a bacteria! form' not identified, a variety' of Oospora- lactis^ and a va- 
riety of .M 5 ’ coderma. Fermentation of banana must by means of 8. mmw is 
said to yield, if sugar Is added to the mnst, a slightly alcoholic lienor of good 
color and attractive organoleptic pi*operties. 


2£ETE0E0L0GY. 

!l!emperatare infineiice on planting and harvest dates, J. B. Ktnceb (U. B. 
Mo. Weather Rev., Jft (1919). Xo. o, pp. 312-32S, figs, 20 ). — ^Tbe antbor diseiisses 
C'ertairi significant temperature %'aliies which seem to establish the average 
spring planting dates of wheat, oats, eiirly potatoes, coni, aiMi cotton, together 
with the heat necessary to bring them to maturity after planting known as the 

thermal constant ” or “ the aeeiinmlated day-degrees of temperature above the 
mean tempera tore at which planting is accomplished.’ ' 

As thus computed, very little difference was found in the amount of heat 
necessary to mature most staple spring-planted crops when the average variety 
of corn was considered. It is suggested that the mean temperature at which 
the piiatiting of a given crop takes place be employed as a base for any method 
of temperature suiiimatioji rather than a general base for all crops. It is 
stated that the normal daily temperatures accompanying the beginning of the, 
seeding of tihe principal siwlng-growm crops are from 37 to dO*" F. for wheat, 43® 
for O'ats, 45® for early |:«tatcses, 55® for corn, and 02® for cotton. The successful 
eonimerclal production of cotton and corn is said to he limited by available 
thermal constants of approximately 2,000® and 1,000®, respectively. 

Agricultural meteorology {Seimce, n. ser,, 50 {1979), Xo. 1293, pp. 350, 
351). — Heceat pnblleatlons on the subject are noted, attention being called espe- 
cially to the following articles published in the MonfMp Weather Review: Ke- 
lation Betwc^en Vegetative and Frostless Periods, by J. B. KIneer (B. S. B,, 41, 
p. 118) ; and Teni|)€‘rature Influence on Planting and Harvest Bates, by J. B. 
Kincer ; Alfalfa Growing in Western Booth Dakota, by H. N. Johnson, and Al- 
falfa Seed Growing and the Weather, in Utah, by J. €. Alter, of all which are 
noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Monthly Weather Be view {U. S. Mo. Wmther Bev., 47 {1919), Wos. 5, pp. 
279^05, pis, 2Sj figs. SB; 6, pp. IS* figs, 28 ), — In addition to special 

forecasts and warnings, river and flood observations, notes on the effect of 
weather on crops, halo phenomena, and seismoiogieal reports for May and 
June, Mil’S; lists of additions to the Weather Bureau library and of recent 
papers on meteorology and seismology; notes on the w^eatlier of the months; 
solar and sky radiation measurements at Washington, D, C., during May and 
June, 1819 ; condeiisefl climatological summaries ; and the usual climatological 
tables and charts, these numbers contain the following articles : 

' Wg, J.— The First Trans-Atlantie Flight (illus.) by W. B. Gregg; The Flight 
of Hawker a,iid Grieve, by W. R. Gregg; A New Bvaporimeter for la Forest 
Stadt^ ilBiis.), by G. G. Bates (see p. 725) ; The Mmsurement of Rainfall and 
Snow, by B. ®. Horton (Ahs.) (R S. B., 40, p. 715) ; The Relation of Rainfall to 
Cpifiguration, by C. Salter (Bev.) (K S. E., 41, p. 510) ; Storm Rainfall of East- 
' Stat«; Panama Rainfall (illus.),hy H. G. Comthwaite ; Uncle Sam’s 

Dampeft' €3oiMr' (ilim), by G. K. I^rrison (see p. 717) ; AdditlO'nal Meteor-, 
Palm Heeded by Engineers, by R. E. Horton (reprinted) ; Moments 
of Hydrology, by A. 'F* Meyer (Rev.);, The Wither and Daily Stream Mow 
If r , ilf drp-^ectrfe (iilua), by J. C. Alter; The 'Colorado River ( illus. )'„ 

bf , F. K.'iBmniea'burg,; Water Supply in California, by A, H. Palmer (Abs.) ; 

. Temperttiife Tatim Planting and Harvest Dates (illm), by j. B. 
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liiiicer (see p. 716) ; A OrapMc Summary of Seasonal Work on Farm €roi)& 
(ilins.), hj 0 * E. Baker, Cl P. Brooks, and E. G. Hainswortli (Abs,) ; Biifrenoy's 
Observations of the Temperatures of Plants in Sunlight and Shade; Hole on 
the Heating of Plants in Snnlfght as a Factor in Growth, by B. A. Seeley; 
Measuring the Temperature of Leaves, by E. B. Shreve (reprinted rev.); 
Alfalfa Growing In Western South Dakota (illns.), by H. N. Johnson; and 
Alfalfa Seed Growing and the Weather, in Utah, by J. C. Alter (see p. 732). 

Fo, & — Some Observations on Temperatures and Winds at Moderate Ele» 
vations Above the Ground Clllus.)» by V. E. Jald; Eesiiits of Some Empiric 
Researches as to the General Movements of the Atmosphere ( illns,), by H. H. 
Hildebranclsson ( translaUoii) ; General Circulation of the Atmosphere, by D 
Gaiigoiti (Abs.) ; Thunderstorni at Tulsa, Okla., June 6, 1919 (illns.), by J, A. 
Reihle: Tornado at Fergus Palls, Minn., June 22. 1919 (lllus.) ; Hailstorms in 
South Carolina, June 8 and 9, 1919 (Ulus.), by R. H. Sullivan; Suggestions 
as to the Conditions Precedent to the Occurrence of Summer Thunderstorms, 
with Special Reference to That of June 14, 1914 (illns.), by J. Pairgrieve 
(Abs.); Wind Stratification Near a Large Thunderstorm (Ulus.), by L. A. 
Warren; Pressure Fluctuations During a Thunderstorm (Ulus.), by E. P. 
ITgot; Maromato-Cunuiius Clouds and Thunderstorm at Binghamton, N. Y., 
June 24, 1914 (illns.). by J. R. Weeks; Types of Mammato-Cumulus Clouds ^ 
(illns.), by Cl F. Brooks; Cloud Shadows (illns.), by H. H. Martin; Measuring 
TIsibility, by A. H. TMessen; The Aurora of March Y~8, 1918 (illns.), by 
H, Lyman and C. Bl Brooks; Wolfer Provisional Sun-spot Relative Numbers; 
The Weather Data^ Needed by Eclipse Expeditions (reprinted) ; Land and Sea 
Breezes in the Ticinity of Corpus Ohristi Bay, Tex. (Ulus.), by C. E. Hecka- 
thorn; Land and Sea Breezes at Bayonne, Prance, by ,M. Roueh (Abs.); The 
Sea-Breeze on the Coast of Catalonia, by B. ' Pontserd ' (reprinted rev.) ; Land 
and Sea Breezes at Sierra Leone '(reprinted) ; The First Successful Non-stop 
Trans-Atlantle Flight, by W. R. Gregg; Ocean W^eather Reports and Foieeasts 
for Aviators (reprinted); New World’s ■ Airplane Altitude Record: A New 
Recension of Aristotle’s Meteorology, by F. H. Pobes (Rev.) ; Lord Rayleigh, 
Meteorologist, 1842-1919; Richard H, Curtis, 1847-1919 (reprinted); Unifiea-' 
tion of the Astronomical with the Meteorological Day (reprinted) ; Further 
Note on the Hurricane of , August 6. 19f8 (illns.), by R. A. Dyke; Panama 
Rainfall (illus.), by H. O. Cornthwaite: and Panama Cloud Phenomena (re- 
printed). 

Uncle Sam's dampest 'Comer, G. K. Labeison (U. Jio, Weather Eet\, 47 
(1919), A^o. 5, pp. pU. B, ^)- — ^2^Ieasnrements by engineers of the 

LI S. Geological Survey of rainfall in the Hawaiian Islands, at various eleva- 
tions up to more than 5,000 ft., showed that during a period of nearly 'five 
ye'Urs the average annual rainfall on Mount Waialeale, elevation 5,0^ ft, was 
476 In. The records show a great contrast In amounts of rainfall at stations 
only a few miles apart but varying considerably in altitude or exposure. Special 
forms of rain gauges and methods used in obtaining the records are described. 

** As a rule November, D'ecember, March, and April are the wettest months, 
although the rule is not * hard and fast,’ and records are available showing Just 
the reverse. A comparison 'Of local records with those, on the nialiiland nortli-^ 
west indicates no relation whatever in seasonal precipitation , . . Hawaiian 
precipitation is also of the ‘ showery ’ clai^, and heavy rains rarely last ntore^ 
than a few hours. The applicability of the genera! rule — ^that even in' weL 
periods' heavy downpours lasting a few minutes are interspe'rsed with siipit' 
periods of sunshine — varies considerably with the altitude and location. 
the .upper valleys^ with few exceptions, showera are daily 
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tU;y weatlier, though on extreme leeward points showers are rare* On the -lilgh 
pealis, like Mount Waiaieale and Pun. KuM, the .mornings are usually dear 
aiKi the afternoons and nights very wet” 

Annual report of tlie [Philippine] Weather Bureau for the year 1916 (A^sin. 
Rpt. [PliiUppifiel Weather Bur., 1916, pt 6, pp. SJfl ). — Daily records of oMer- 
Tatlons on pressure, temperature, precipitation, humidity, wind, and clouds for 
each month of 1916 at the 51 secondary stations constituting the Philippine 
meteorological service are tabulated. Observations at 2, 6, and 10 a. m., and 
2, 6, and 10 p, m., at the first and second class stations and at 6 a. m, and 2 
p, m. at the third and fowth class stations are recorded. 

Climate and meteorology, M. Pbasur (Weio Zeal Off. Yearbook X918r pp, 
53-62, pU. 3f ^)- — Climatic data, especially rainfall and temperature, for 

1917, are summari 2 :ed. 

SOUS— FEETinZEES. 

Instnictions for the sampHng of soils, H. Lacatu (Prog. Agr. et Vitic, (Bd, 
rEst-Centre), 49 (1919), Ko. S9, pp. 29S-S0S, fig. 1). — Information Is given re- 
garding the sampling of soils for analysis. 

Analyses of soils of Turner County, W. A. Wobsham, jk., et al. (Qa. BMe 
Cot Agr. Bui. 182 (1919) ^ pp. SO, figs. 3 ). — ^Analyses of samples of the repre- 
sentative soli t 3 i>es of an area of 177,920 acres in south-central Georgia are 
reported and discussed. 

Over 65 per cent of the soils of the area are classified as sandy loam. The 
analyses indicate a relative deficiency in all the nutritive elements, nitrogen 
being relatively in minimum and potash being relatively in maximum. The 
soils are also in need of lime and organic matter and deeper cultivation. 

Dime and magnesia in Queensland soils, J. 0. BeOnnich {Queensland^ Apr. 
Jmr., 11 (1919), Eo. 4f PP- 102--J69). — A summary of the results of analyses of 
1,773 samples of Queensland soils conducted at the Sugar Experiment Station 
is reported, showing that 27.64 per cent of the soils contain less than 0.25 per 
cent calcium oxid, 44.7 contain from 0.25 to 0.75, 21.1 contain from 0.75 -to 
1.5, and 6.8 per cent contain over 1.5 per cent calcium oxid; and 35..7 cent 
contain less than 0.25 per cent magnesium oxid. Comparing thC' contents of 
lline aB:d magn^la, it is shown that 34 per cent have a magnesia-lime ratio of 
1 : 1. and^ 6,6 per cent have a ratio of 1:3. 

Some observations' about the soils of the Northeast Indian tea districts, 
G. D. Mom (Agn Jour, hviia, InAian Sei. Cong. No., 1918, pp, 192-11$, pJs. 2 } . — 
This is a description of the tea soils of Northeast India, with special reference 
tO' their /origin, and ineciianical and chemical composition. 

Tliese soils are all of alluvlai origin, with the exception of th<^ on ;certa,iii 
'steep slopes. Alluvium derived from tertiary sandstone has several distin-' 
getshing characteristics, chief among which is the Invariably high percentage 
', of fine sand and its even composition, to a' great .depth 'over extensive areas. 
Tt, is 'deficient in nutritive constituents, organic matter, and lime. 

.a study of this alluvial soil it was 'found to consist mainly of 

'four definite subtypes, in all 'Of which fine sand is the chief ingred.ient. There 
iefiiiite gradation In quantity from fine sand throng silt and fine. silt to 
Olay,:' wMIe the 'amount of cO'arse.sand varies, and this variation Is ' chiefly 
'.fW' .the. difference ,ln type., “'Wherever the hills bordering the 
"pl'tiii'S''..coasSst''of' rock other than 'Sandstone, a differc'iice in the type'' of soil is 
'Imiaediatelf mottceable. 

''''**A''v«iy'''Hiit<ih, larger '^rt of the-Booars tea districts', relatively to that of 
tlie others, Is made up of the old red soils known m the Bed Bank. This so,il 
of depth ah'dls 'cterscterhsed by being comparatively rich in coarse 
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sand and clay, and poor In fine sand, silt, and fine silt It is a loam, tlioii'gli a 
heavy loam, rather than a silt soil, and is capable of assuming a very fine 
tilth if well cultivated. These red soils are nsnally acid, contain very little 
Hme, and are rather deficient in phosphoric acid, and citric acid-solnhle phos- 
phoric acid is low. A very important feature of these soils is the fact that the 
ratio of clay to fine silt is usually high, which fact, taken with others, indi- 
cates that the soil has been in situ long enough to' have weathered considerably.” 

The 'next most charaeteristle soil is a gray sandy loam. '** These soils have 
been deposited from the rivers which come down from the Himalayas, ami they 
consist of coarse or fine quartz sand accompanied hy a large percentage of talc 
and potash mica. They possess fairly high percentages of phosphoric acid and 
remarkably high figures for citric acid-soinble phosphoric acid. They are 
rich in potash and the percentage of citric acld-soinble rxjtash is umisnally low, 
and is often present in traces only.” 

Other soils of special character are described. 

Gontribntion to the knowledge of the soil profile in the neighborhood of 
Bnitenzorg [Java], J. D, White (i/eded. Landbomchoogscfk iW a gen In gen], J6 
(1919)^ No. pp. 37-88, pis, S ), — This is a report of mineralogicai, physical, and 
chemical studies of the soil profile In the vicinity of Bnitenzorg in eastern 
Java. 

This profile is divided into four layers, A, B, C, and D, of which B, G, and 
D constitute a fossil soil of one geological origin over which is layer A, a 
ivell-weathered brown soil of volcanic oHgin. Layer ■ B-C-D is ' in a much 
more advanced stage of weathering and decomposition than layer A. ' Both 
layers ' are, however, considered to be stages 'Of lateritlc decomposition. An- 
other ' layer of soil called CX is a yellow soil. This color is ascribed to 
the presence of augit'e, and it is thought that this is less weathered than 
B-C-D and more than A. It is also considered a stage of lateritic decompo- 
sition. 

It is generally concluded from these studies that hygroscopicity is a fair 
measure of the degree of weathering of soils of similar origin and type of 
weathering. 

The physical texture of soils in its relation to crop production, D. Clouston 
and A, B, Fadmanabha ' Aiyes {Agr, Jour, India, Indian ScL €mig. No,, 1918, pp, 
89-94f pis, t ), — ^TMs is a brief description of the iaterite soils of the Central 
'Provinces, which contain about 60 per cent of gravel and stone and only SI 
per cait of fine soil. ' It has been found that owing partially, at least, to the 
porosity of this soli, it can be made relatively productive by' irrigation, culti- 
vation, and manuring. 

Phenomena of clay plasticity explained, K. P. MacMighael iBricb.md 
Claw Mec,, 55 (1919), No. S, pp. 677SS0, figs. 2). — ^This is a technical description 
of the causes of plasticity in clay as well as other physical characteristics 
of clay on the addition or expulsion of fluids, based on several years of 
experim'ents. 

It has been found that the strength of clay, whether plastic, dry, or burned, 
is due to the molecular cohesion of the clay particles themselves. Water, 
when added to a mass of dry clay, produces a disruptive force within the 
mass, opposing' cohesion and reducing the strength of the clay. Plasticity 
results from a balancing of the forces of cohesion and disruption. Fluids 
other than water may be used to produce plasticity" in clay. Organic matter, 
soluble salts, and colloids, except as the latter are considered to be merely 
very fine, insoluble particles of the clay itself, are not essential to plasticity. 
Shrinkage is considered to be merely a rearrangement of the clay grains.' ' 
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Giieinical reactions of tlie soil, Mabtin and Wibbel (Ann. CMm. Analyt,^ t. 
mt\, i (MW), iYo. S, pp. ^46-^5^) .—This is a brief review of studies on the 
eliemical reactions in soil between acid and alkaline soil solutions and the 
effect thereon of soil colloids. 

It is concluded that claj, silica, and humus should be considered not 
e'specially as colloids possessing the power of absorbing the bases of soluble 
fertilizers, but more particuiarly as catalyzers permitting a speed of reaction 
between salts in accordance with the more or less rapid transformation of 
the character of the soli It Is thought that precipitated phosphate should 
give as good results as superphosphate in soils, on the grounds that under 
the influence of s«3il colloids and calcium carbonate in the presence of alkaline 
salts a gradiial dissolution of the phosphate takes place. The improvement 
of tough seals by the incorporation of organic matter is explained on the 
basis that the presence of so-called humic acid prevents the dissolution of 
silica to a large extent. It is further pointed out that the manner of fixation 
and dissolution of phosphoric acid ^ soil is the same as that of potash or 
ammonm. 

Soils and soil conditions, W. H.iElARRisoN {Set, Rjds. Agr, 'Beaearch Idist. 
Pusa, pp, B7--SG ), — Studies of the relationship of the gaseous products 

of decomposition to paddy soils have shown that carbon dioxid when present 
alone can persist as such, but that in admixture with hydrogen and 'under 
biological influences a recombination occurs of such intensity that the absence 
of, any large quantity of these gases from the atmosphere in paddy soils is 
accounted for. Incidentally, distinct evidence has been obtained Jo show that 
marsh gas can be produced by a combination of these two gases under biological 
influences. The important fact has also been obtained that this reaction, be- 
tween carbon dioxid and hydrogen is not peculiar to paddy soils, but that it 
can be induced in dry soils with the utmost ease when the ^Editions are 
approximately anaerobic in character. 

Pot experiments with sterile so-calletWit bara ” soils after the salts present 
had been washed out with ordinary w'ater resulted in the almost entire inhibi- 
tion of germination. An examination of the soil showed that the bicarbonate 
of lime in the winter had brought about a reaction leading to the production 
of alkaline carbonate in the soii The soil experimented with originally con- 
tained a comparatively small amount of alkaline carbonate and a considerable 
proportion of sulphates and chlorids, whereas after the washing process the 
sulphates and chlorids were reduced in amount, but the carbonate content had 
considerably increased, so that the effect had been to change the original 
condition of white alkali into one of black alkali. 

Preiiminary experimente in relation to the reactions occurring , l)etween ual- 
eluin phosphates and caldurn carbonate under varying conditions showed that 
“superphosphate reacts very rapidly at ordinary temperature with calcium' 
carbonate, the product of the reaction .being .the comparatively Insoluble dical- 
cic phosphate, and that the latter in turn slowly reacts with more CaOOa 
forming trlmlcic phosphate* At iiigher temi»ratures the intermediate stage 
pradlcaily diapi^rs and tricalcic phosphate is formed with great ra.pidi'ty.'’ 

Soli biology, X Mackek-xa {Bpt Frog, Agn India, J917-1B, pp, JW-idS).: — 
Field , studies on the seasonal variation and .effect' of cropping and of fallow 
on sol! nitrite, tion showed that the presence of a crop, while .dimini'^ing the 
.a,pl»,r€at tmoimt of nitrification as measured by the nitrate, found in the soil, 
iclnally iii,frea»:l the amount if it is assumed thatyhe crop takes its nitrogen 
,,£»tl,rety nitrate. Experlmenis on the spetfific nature of various strains of 
and uiwn apparent symbiotic fixation of , nitrogen without 
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nodule formatioa, in the ease of iiiocalation with foreign strains gave clear 
evidence of stimulation of growlh by Bonsymbiotic nitrogen fixation both by 
azotobacter and nodule organisms. The practice of pitting and rotting a green 
manure crop before applying it to the land has been found to give crops m 
good as those raised after green mamirlng in the usual way. 

Studies on the phosphate requirements of soil bacteria led to the eoneliision 
that ^‘increase in available phosphoric acid greatly increases the general bac- 
terial activity of a soil, and therewith the formation of carbon dioxid. There Is 
a |X)sitive relation between the amounts of carbon dioxid 'thus formed and the 
solubilization of phosphate in the soil, but this varies with the character of the 
latter.’* Addition of soluble phosphate increased the ammonification rate in 
all the soils examined. Addition of phosphate in many cases diminished the 
nitrification rate, apparently owing to the disproportionate increase in non- 
nitrifying organisms. The final result over long periods of time in most cases 
showed no increase in the total nitrate formed. 

Studies on the nitrogen content of liquid manure, II-IV, E. Blxxck 
(Land'W, Vers, Sta., 91 (1918), Ao. 5-d, pp. 25S-269, 271-290, These 

three articles explain more in detail experiments previously noted (E. S. B., 
40, p. 728). 

II. The tram formation of the nitrogen of urine in miL — Studies on the 
chemical and bacteriological transformation of the nitrogen of liquid ma- 
nure in light sandy soil are reported, in which it was found that bacterial 
decomposition of urine in sandy soil began very quichly. While this action 
wms somewhat retarded by phosphate treatment, eventually the loss of nitrogen 
through the formation of ammonia assumed large proportions. This led to 
the conclusion that the conservation of liquid manure with acids is unprofit- 
able. No nitrification of the ammonia formed "was observed, this being attrib- 
uted to the deficiency in lime of the sandy soil. It was found, that during 
nine weeks nearly 75 per cent of the total nitrogen in urine added ^ to sandy 
sol! was lost. It is concluded that the use of liquid manure on light sandy 
soils deficient in lime is not to be recommended. 

III. The loss of nitrogen from liquid manure md urine due to their me as 
top-dressings, — ^Experiments on the loss of nitrogen from urine and liquid 
manure when used as a top-dressing on light sandy soil and when mixed into 
the sol! are reported. 

' It wasfiound that the greatest loss of nitrogen from urine and liquid manure 
took place during the time of addition and the sinking of the liquid into the 
soil' Smaller losses took place through evaporation and escape of ,free nitro- 
gen while the liquid lay in the soil. The washing out of nitrogen from the soil 
by atmos,pheric movement is not considered great. A nitrogen loss due to the 
evaporation of urine or manure liquid was also observed, the older the urine 
the ^ greater being the loss of ' nitrogen. Mixing the liquid under the soil pre-^ 
vented the nitrogen losses only partially, but the- lo^es decreased 'as the depth 
of mixing increased. Treatment of urine and liquid manure with sulphuric 
acid was found to be a better method of preventing nitrogen losses. 

IV. The infimmee of formalm and sulpJmiic add om the mmenatmn and 
fertUMng adim of liquid manure taftrogreai.— Stucfies are reported in which 
it was found by cropping experiments that liquid manure neutralized with sul- 
phuric acid gave as good results as ammonium sulphate. The liquid , manure 
kept in air gave co'iisiderably poorer results than the liquid ' neutrali»d W'lth 
sulphuric arid and the ammonium sulphate, but gave much better results than 
liquid manure treated with either 5 or 10 per cent fomalin solution. ' liquid 
'inaiiUre treated, with forualin- gave very poor results vrith wfereace''':te-its: 
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nitrogen content^ anci tliis was more iiiarke<I the greater the concentration of 
formalin solution used It is concluded that a marked decrease in the value of 
liquid inaiiiire results from the addition of formalin. 

Action of chemical fertilizers on mountainous prairies, C. Dussebbb (Ann. 
Agn Suisse, 18 (1917), Kq. i, pp. 7, 8). — Two years" experiments with grain and 
leguminous crops on nioiiiiiain prairie soils ’which are gravelly and relatively 
deficient in lime are reported. 

The best results were obtained with a mixture supplying phosphoric acid 
and potash, while about the same results were obtained where phosphoric acid 
alone was added and where phosphoric acid, potash, and nitrogen w’ere added, 
slightly poorer results being obtained in the latter case. It is concluded that 
the use of Thomas slag and 80 per cent potash salts is profitable on thebe soiK. 
Hitrogenous fertilizers buch as sodium nitrate or ammonium sulphate are bene- 
ficial if applied in moderate amounts. 

Experiments on the action of different fertilizers manufactured from peat, 
Tacks (Mitt Ver. Ford. Moo?‘kuU, Deut. Reiche, M {1918), Ko. 22, pp. 369- 
373 ). — ^Pot culture experiments with oats on an unproducti^^e sand soil to ’w^hich 
a specially prepared moor soil fertilizer and a peat silica fertilizer were added 
at the rate of about lOO kg. of nitrogen per hectare (89 lbs. per acre) are 
reported. 

The growth of oats in both cases -was very poor, but was materially im- 
proved by an addition of sodium nitrate, showing the need of the soil for 
nitrogen. The action of the humus fertilizers was v'ery weak, and the increase 
in crop attributed to them was very small. Liming had little effect In further- 
ing their action, the increase in Ibe ease of the peat silica fertilizer being at- 
tributed to a decrease in assimilation of silica rather than an increase in 
nitrogen assimilation due to liming. 

Further experiments are reported with oats on an unproductive heather sand 
soil to which lowland moor soil untreated and treated with hydrochloric acid 
was added. The soil used was found to be in need of nitrogen. Neither the 
natural moor soli nor the treated moor soil appeared to function as an active 
source of nitrogen for the crop. It is concluded that the question of the so- 
called humus fertilizer needs further investigation before practical results 
may be expected. 

Investigations on the absorptive power of peat litter for nitrogen in the 
form of liquid manure or ammonia, H. Minssen (Mitt. Ter. Fori. Mmrkult. 
Bmt Meiehe, 37 (1919), Nos. d, pp. 63-72; 7, pp. 197-296; 8, pp. 217-223).— 
Laboratory experimenta are reported in which it was found that slightly de- 
composed new sphagnum peat is especially adapted for the conservation of 
liquid animal excrement on account of its extraordinary high absorptive power 
for liquids and its marked power for combining physically and chemically 
with aminonia. The fiower of combining (dxemically with ammonia was found 
to d^iend on a high .content of so-called humus acids. Considerable quantities 
of were physically absorbed by peat kept moist, well packed, and pro- 

tected from air and sun. The chemically combined nitrogen was found in 
'different, forms but mostly in what were considered to be ammonium humates, 
wMeh are not very resistant to the action of high temperatures or strong acids 
or alkalte. Other nitrogen compounds were found to be practically insoluble. 
It was also found that peat, on account of its add nature, was capable of taking 
up ammonia out of the air and combining with it as permanently as out of 
solutioas. Feat satumtM with ammonia was found to be useful as a fertilizer 
mM to ^ve excelleit results in pot experiments with sandy »il and barley m 
compared with sodluia nitrata As much nitrogen was absorbed chemically 
lirtne m from ammonia. 
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utilization of nitrogenous refuse, E. Donath and G, Ulbich (Clieni. Ziff., 
1917, 2^0. 20, pp. M3-168; ab8, in Ztschn Angeu\ Chem,, 31 (1918)^ Mo. 56, Ref,, 
p. 218; 67iewi. Abs,, 13 {1919), Mo. 9, i>. 985). — It lias been found tliat when 
refuse sucii as leatlier anti liom waste, wbicli is licii in nitrogen,, is heated 
with waste sulpiiuric acid to about 300“ a portion of the nitrogen is converted 
into ammonium sulphate and recovered, and the remainder is obtained in the 
form of a highly nitrogenous charcoal. Products which are practically dry and 
rich in ammonium sulphate are obtained by heating for several hours at over 
240®. If large proportions of acid ai*e used, jmsty products are obtained from 
which fertilizer mixtures may be prepared by coiiibining them with ground 
lime or phosphate. The yield of ammonium sulphate can be increased by carry- 
ing out the process in the presence of certain catalytic agents at preferably 250 
to 270®. 

Tield trials with the newer nitrogenous fertilizers, S. Rhodix {K. LmuUhn 
Akad. HandL oeh TMskr., 57 (1918). Xo. 7-S, pp. 443~/f71 ; abs. in €hem. Abs., 
13 (1919), Xo. 9, p. 986). — Tests of calcined catalyzers for use with calcium 
cyanamid to improve its physical condition are reported. The catalyzers con- 
sisted mostly of by-products from iron and stone works containing iron, man- 
ganese, and aluminum. Sodium chiorid and powdered charcoal were also used. 

The results of field trials were so contradictory wdth resi3ect to most of the 
catalyzers that no definite conclusions could be drawn except regarding pow- 
dered charcoal. The pronounced results obtained ndth this substance are 
thought to be due to its great absorptive power. Further field trials comparing 
Chili sodium nitrate with Norwegian nitrate, basic Norwegian nitrate, calcium 
cyanamid, German ammonium sulphate, Swedish ammonium sulphate, and Nor-, 
wegian ammonium nitrate are reported. The largest crop increase was obtained 
with ammonium nitrate followed by the different other nitrates, all of which 
gave essentially the same results. Ammonium sulphate ■was third in value, and 
the smallest crop increases were obtained with calcium cyanamid. 

Recovery of high percentage calcium phosphate in connection with am- 
monia in fecal matter, 5. Gonne (Ohem. Ztg., 43 (1919), Xo. 10, pp, $9, 4^1 
in Ohem. Abs., 13 (1919), Xo. 12, p. 1355). — combined distillation and precipi- 
tation proce>ss is very briefly described for the recovery of ammonia in different 
commercial forms and of phosphates of 40 to 44 per cent vrater solubility with 
a by-product of a fertilizer similar to guano. 

Bisulphate superphosphate, G, Lefobt (Yie Agr. et Eumle, 9 (191$), Xo. $6, 
pp. 17'2-176 }. — ^This is a discussion and brief description of the manufacture of 
superphosphate by treatment of phosphate rock with sodium bisulphate Instead 
of sulphuric acid. Analyses show that such superphosphate contains from 8 to 
10 per cent water-soluble phosphoric acid and from 0 to 12 per cent citrate- 
soluble phosphoric acid. It also contains from 21 to 25 per cent of sodium 
'Sulphate, 

Comparative results with different phosphatic manures ( Count g Xorthvmb. 
E4. Comi., RuL 29 (1919), pp. 35-^8). — Comparative tests of high, low, and 
medium grade slags and bone meal with hay showed that the slag of greatest 
citrate solubility gave poorer results than the slag of medium citrate solubility, 
but better than the slag of lowest citrate solubility. Bone meal gave on the 
average poorer results than basic slag. 

Mew experiments in potash fertilization, H. G. SfiDEBBAUM (Meddel 0^ 
tmlamt. Formksp. ilordbmkmmr&det, Xo. 177 (1918), pp. I 4 ; in K. Lmitbr^ 
Atmd. ffandl oelh Tidskr., 57 (1918), Xo. 7-8, pp. 501-512; in, Ch&m. Abs-, M 
(1819), Xo. 9, p. 986 ). — Experiments are reported with 'salts made up to' toht- 
la'te' such salts as may be obtatoed by the evaporation of sea water^v'asd 
' 153351^—20 8 
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acterized by a low content of potassium clilorid and liigli contents of sodium 
cbloricl and calciuni’ clilorid. Experiments witli oats showed that tlie pres- 
ence of clalorin up to a certain amount was beneficial to the formation of gi'alnj, 
but that it was very injiirions beyond this iioint. Tlie most significant result 
obtained was that a large amount of clilorin can be tolerated in the presence 
of a sufficient amount of lime, which is taken to indicate that marine salts can 
be used on soils well supplied with lime. 

Further exiieriments are reported ’with potash lime, manufactured by mixing 
one part of feldspar of high potassium content, one part limestone, and one 
part gypsum, all finely ground, briquetted, and burned at 1,1S0® C. Larger crop 
yields were obtained with this fertilizer on a soil deficient in lime than with 
a mixture of SO per cent potassium cMorid, 10 i)er cent sodium clilorid, and 
10 per cent calcium cMorid. The good results obtained with potash lime are 
ill a measure ascribed to its lime content. 

Lime and chalk: The pressing need for these on Essex soils, G. S. Eoeest- 
SON (Essex Ed. Com., East Anglian Inst. Agr., Clielmsfonl. Bui. 24 11919]. pp. 
M ). — This pamphlet discusses the use of lime and chalk on Essex soils. An- 
alyses of about samples of Essex soils show them to be relatively deficient 
in lime, which deficiency it is thought has limited their productive capacity. 
General inforiBatlon on the purchasing and use of lime is also giYenu 

By-product lime, B. Kosmann (Tonindus. Ztg.. 42 (IBIS), pp. 579, 580; €il)S. 
in JO'Ur. Soc. Vkeni. Indus., .87 (1918), Ao. 22, pp. 744^U Cheni. Abs., 12 

(1919), Eo. 9, p. 985). — Tills is a very brief summary of the various processes 
patented for preparing a lime fertilizer from The waste liquors obtained in the 
extraction of potassium from the Stassfiirt salts. They consist essentially in 
treating the liquor vritli an excess of caicium oxid. Mtignesinin hydroxid and 
calcium hhlorid are formed, and these together with an excess of lime form the 
principal constituents of the product. An analysis of one sample showed a con- 
tent of b per cent magnesium hydroxid, 50 per cent calcium hydroxid, and S4.26 
per cent calcium chlorid. 

Agricultiixal utilizatioii of tanning wastes, B, Fatjx?t (Tie Agr. et Rmrale, 
'& (1919), Eo. 30. pp. 180--182). — This is a brief discussion of tunning waste with 
reference to its fertilizing value. 

Analyses show that average tanning waste contains Important amounts of 
phosphoric acid, potash, and lime, and a certain amount of nitrogen. It is 
stated that the tannic acid present may be neutralized with lime or removed 
by treatment with a solution of iron. sulphate. 

Eertiiizer analyses [and registrations], A. F. Woods and H. B. McBos,NiiLi:i. 
(Md. Apr. Col Quart, Ao. 85 (1919)^ pp. 40 ). — ^This pamphlet presents the re- 
sults of analyses and valuations of 661 samples of fertilizers and fertilizing 
materials made In Maryland from March to 'July, 1916, together with a list 
of firms and brands registered for 1919. and the text of the Maryland fertilizer 
. law. 

AGEICUXTURAIi BOTilY. 

' Sesearches on growth and movement in^plants.hy means ,of the high 
'ma^ni$cation crescograph, X C..Bosb and O. Das^IFidc. Roij. Soe. ILondon}, 

; ^en S, §& {WlBj, Mo. B4$l, pp. 364-400, 17). — Deseribiiig the construction 

, aad.^ operation of the crescograph, by which It is stated very small niovements 
can be made to register their direction and ainount on a greatly enlarged 
authors .give .an account of 'the employment of This appliance for 
making graphic records in the, study of very small or brief movements of 
plmu th growth or response: to stimulus; also of the.r'elations of each of these 
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to tbe ottej and more particularly in tropissms of sereral sorts whicti are in- 
clicateci A study is reported of tiae relation between response and stimulus 
of growing and of nongrowing organs. Some of tlie more important results 
thus far obtained from experiments are outlined. 

Orowtb rate under lowering temperature undergoes climlnutioe, and arrest 
at a deliiiite temperature. Temperature rise enbances growtii rate to an 
optimum, after which a decline sets in. At 60"^ vlcdent contraction occurs, 
which is termed the spasm of death. The effect of heat is an increase in 
growth rate, which is retarded by radiation, Yery close pnralleiism has been 
established betw^een the response given by ijulvinated and that by growing 
organs. Every stimulus gives rise to distinct Impulses In two directions, 
namely, a rapidly propagated hydropositive impulse independent of tissue con- 
ductivity, and a slowly propagated excitatory negative, depeuclent upon con- 
ducting pow’er and considered as a phenomenon of eondiiction of protoplasmic 
change. The former Impulse gives rise to expansion, the latter to contraction. 
Traiisve^rse conductivity in the organ is much less than its loiigitiidiiiai con- 
cluctivity. 

It is claimed that a general statement of the effect of all kinds of stimiiii 
may be made in the form of the law that direct application of stimulus in- 
duces contraction and indirect expansion. All induced movements of plants 
under environmentai changes are, therefore, the definite effects of direct or 
indirect stimulation. 

A new evaporimeter for use in forest studies, C. G. Bates (U. J/o. 
Weather Rev., 47 (1919), Ao- 5, pp. 283--294, pi 1, figs. If ). — This article gives' an 
account of , the development and operation of a device, designated as Type A 

sun ” wick evaporimeter, which is claimed to give the nearest approach yet 
attained to complete duplication of the physical features of the plant leaf in 
relation to the factors which are influential as regards its response to evap- 
oration stimuli. The Type 4 evaporimeter is said to parallel the total tran- 
spiration of 12 small coniferous trees more closely than does any other instru- 
ment yet devised. The instrument is described in detail with enumeration of 
the advantages claimed for the different features. It is said to be eminently 
practical, integrating solar and atmospheric conditions in much the same way 
as does the plant, and no new difficulties presenting when it is used for climato- 
logical studies continuing throughout the year. 

The temperature coefficient of photosynthesis, W. J. T. Osteuhout, and 
A. E. C.,Haas {lour. (Jen. Fhgsioly 1 {1919), No. 3, pp. 295-298). — ^The authors 
have stiided photosynthesis in the plant {Ulva rigi4a) previously noted (E. S. 
E., 41, p, 523), which forms thin layers permitting adequate control of 
ture. This Vviis kept within about 1* of a chosen constant (17 and 27° C.} in 
sea water containing an indicator and exposed to direct sunlight. Tallies were 
obtained from w-hich the authors conclude that the true coefficient of photo- 
synthesis in that plant within ’ the limits here employed is, 1.81. They sug- 
gest an explanation based upon the assumption that the process involves a 
light reaction with a low* coefficient, followed. by an ordinary reaction with a 
high coefficient, 

Changes of electrical conductivity under geotropic stimulation, 3. Smaii* 
(Proc. Moy. 8oe. {London}, Bcr. B, 99 No. B, 650 , pp. S49-86S, figs. 14}.— 

The author has made a study of the resistance of the root tip of ‘Ffcia faha 
to the electrical current. The present investigation is elaimeil to have .shown' 
that the mechanism of geotropic response by the roots depeiid.s upon changes 
In permeability, the perception of gravity by plants being thus,bron^t Into 
line, with response in animalS' .to the same stimulm ,The ' <daim,;that the 
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perception of gravity in plants is a protoplasmic phenomenon is considered 
to he proved by tlie record of the change in the second millimeter of one 
side of the root tip in the case of T. faha at various angles to the vertical. 
These changes are said to show the same curve as is shown by animal tissues 
In response to stiimili. 

Permeability increases in the cortical cells of both the upper and lower 
sides (but chiefly in those of the latter) of the root tip when the root is 
placed at an angle to the vertical. The consequent relatively greater targlcl- 
ity of the cells of the tipper side explains the curvature. The increased 
liermeabilityj giving deci^oased turgor, on both sides of the root is supposed 
to explain retardation or elongation of the axis dining the period of curvature. 
The translocation of the mineral constituents of the Jack bean, €4. D. 
Buckxee (Jonr, Amen Vhem. Soc., 41 (1919) ^ No. 2 , ‘pp. 28,2-287). — Certain fea- 
tures of experimentation along the lines previously indicated with Luna 
beans (E. S. K., 34, p. 427) having ptroved somewhat unsatisfactory, the 
author found the Jack bean {Caneivalia emiformis) more suitable to the pur- 
pose. He carried out experimental studies on the material taken from the 
cotyledons by the young plant during early growth, and on that remaining 
in the cotyledons after the seedlings had died, apparently from exhaustion. 

It was found that the jack bean retains considerable calcium, magnesium, 
phosphorus, and silicon in the cotyledons during the growth of the seedlings 
In distilled water, large accumulation of these materials occurring in the 
leaves and a much smaller relative amount In the roots. The largest pro- 
portion of these translocated elements is found in parts having the greatest 
surface' (therefore being capable of the greatest anabolic activity and 
evaporation). The considerable proportion remaining in the cotyledons Is 
supposed to indicate the activity of this part of the mineral matter in pro- 
moting catabolic changes. 

The paraffined paper cups and the method employed have proved very- 
satisfactory for growing seedlings, while succ'essfully excluding entraneous 
mineral matter. Other experiments in progress are expected to throw further 
light ' on the physiology of germination and the nutrition of embryos. ' It is 
thought that other uses In physiological investigations may be made of de- 
ductions which may be drawn from the data here presented. 

Studies on anthocyanins: Color variation in anthocyanins, K* and Y, 

, Shibata and L Kasiitagi (Jour. Amer. Chem. Boc,, 4 I (1919), No. 2, pp. 208- 
fi 0 B. ifi)— Departing from the custom of using metallic zinc or magnesium 
and exC'Css of Inorganic acid for the reduction of the flavone and the flavonol 
series, the authors have employed organic acids, and have been able to 
isolate some of the pigments and to examine their properties'. The vrork 
and results are discussed in detail. 

^ ,The fimctioii of wood vessels, E. GtIltay (Zisehn Boh, 10 (1918), No. 12, pp. 
fig. 1 ). — ^Aa account Is given of the const niction and operation of a 
tieiriee w^hich, by internal reflection and resulting concentration of strong 
''light, 'gives a good view of the end of a plant stem cut a little above the' soil 
By continually wiping dry the, cut surface, it ivas seen that in the specimen 
' described (SoMtums nigru) the flow- wa,s limited to the vessels. 

Mettdeli'sm and th'B cytological mechanism of heredity, Y. Delagb and M. 

'' 'SojmsMnrH (Mev. Bd. [Paw], S7 (1919), pp. 97-109; 5, pp. 1S9-1SS ). — 

This is an expO'Sltlon and critique of the Mendelian theory of heredity with its 

0 amet 0 g«e^s,,,TO^,feciiiidatioa iia Eea mays as the basis of' x'enia 'and 
heredity in the mdospewa# E WsATHKawAx' (JSul Torrep Bot Olteb, 4 ^ (1919), 
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Wo. S, pp. 70^W, pU. 2, figs. B) . — Summarizing experimental and otlier evidence 
as presented# tlie autlior states tiiat of the four potential megaspores In maize 
only one persists and becomes functional. The embryo sac is a modified form 
of the ordinary 7-celIec! type. The antipodals undergo division. The sperms 
are matured inside the pollen grain. Although external conditioiis and length 
of the silk determine the time required for the growth of the pollen tube, 
fecundation has occurred about 24 hours after poliinatioii. The work of 
Criiigiiard on double fecundation (E. S. R., 13, p. 620) is eonidered as verified 
by these observations. A triple fusion occurs almost simultaneously with 
fecundation of the egg, but the endosperm develops miieli more rapidly than 
does the embryo. The assumption that the endosperm' is sporopliytic Is con- 
sidered sound. The cytologieal data substantiate practically all the assunip- 
tions of cytologieal fact upon which recent experiments on endosperm heredity 
in maize have been based. 

The ancestry of maize, J. H. Kemptox {Jour, Wmh, Acad. 8cL, B {1919}, 
Wo. i, pp. S-ll ). — ^TMs is mainly a discussion of a contribution by AYeatherwax 
(E. S. E., 40, p. T2S). 

Hybrid perennial sunflowers, T. D . A. Cockeseix (Bot. (1919)^ Wo. 

pp. 264-^266 ). — It is stated that near Boulder, Colo., where Helianthm 
orggalis and if. maximiliani have been growing In close proximity for a num- 
ber of years, a distinct form has appeared which is on the whole intermediate 
between these tvro, and which is supposed to be a hybrid resulting from their 
Intercrossing. In order to bring ont clearly the features of the new plant, each 
character is described in connection with a corresponding character of each 
supposed parent. 

Chondriosomes in plants, G. J. Chambeelain {Bot Gaz.^ 67 (1919), Wo, S, pp, 
B70, 271 ) .—This is a summary of results reported by investigators in the study 
of chondriosomes, chiefly in plants, the name (of the many mentioned which 
have been proposed for structures of this order) being favored on account of 
Its noncommittal character. Attention is called to the bibliographies given In 
reports of studies on such bodies, that by Cavers (E. S. B., S3, p. 631) cover- 
ing the literature of the subject up to 1914, and that by l^fottier (B. S. B.» 
39, p. 332) bringing it up to 1918. 

It is considered to have been established that chondriosomes are not arti- 
facts, that they multiply by division, and that some of them give rise to plastids. 
Their part in heredity, however (if they have any), remains to be demonstrated. 

The physiological basis of morphological polarity in regeneration, I, X 
Loeb (Jmr, Qm, Ffigsml., 1 (1919). Wo. 3, pp. SS7-46B, figs, IS').— tContlBuiBg 
previous reports (E. S. B., 41, p. 526) the author' presents qualitative evidence 
regarding the inhibitory effect of a leaf upon shoot formation, discussion of 
more quantitative experiments being reserved for a later pai>er. 

In BrgopliyUnm. caJgeinmn, gi‘owth of two apical leaves suppre&ses shoot for- 
mation in all dormant buds situated lower down the shoot, that of one apical 
leaf influencing the lower buds on that side (half) of the stem. Beinoval of 
one-half of the petiole of a leaf permits growth of lower buds in the correspond- 
ing quadrant of the stem. This inhibitory influence of the leaf diminishes or 
disappears when the mass of the leaf is reduced beloiv, a certain limit. The 
inhibitory influence of an apical leaf in case of horizontal suspended,, stems is 
greater when the leaf is on the upper side of the stem. The facts observed 
are considered to justify the suggestion that the .inhibitory influence of the leaf 
upon shoot formations is due to inhibitory substances secreted by the leaf and 
carried' with the sap, toward the base of the stem. An apical leaf accelerates 
root 'formation in the basal part of the stem in proportion' to the mass of the, 
leaf. 
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It is eoBcliiclea tiiat this inhibition of shoot formation and the favoring of 
root formation are factors concerned in the determination of the polar character 
of regeneration. 

On certain shoot-bearing tnmors of eucalypts and angophorasy and their 
modifying infinence on the growth habit of the plants^ J. J. Fletches and 
C T- Mitsson (Pfoa Linn, 8oc, IT, S. Wales, 4$ (1918), pt. 1, pp, 191-$SS, pU, 
24 ). • — ^This is an acconnt of the presence and apparent relations of tumors dis- 
cussed herein as found on eucalypts and angophoras, hut mentioned also as 
occnrririg on about 10 species of other genera, observations regarding whieli 
cases are also to be published. The presence in some species of water-storing 
roots is also briefly discussed. 


FIEID CEOPS. 

Irrigation of field crops in Nevada, C. S. Knight and G. Haedman (Nevada 
Bt(h Bill, 98 {1919), pp. 5~4L fi{/s, 19 ). — ^This bulletin comprises a discussion of 
irrigation practice in Nevada, the water supply and drainage areas of the State, 
factors affecting the clnty of water, aiid experimental work with irrigated field 
crops, Including alfalfa, wheat, potatoes, rei clover, and sugar beets, already 
reported on from time to time (E, S. R., 41, p. 281). 

Ai^proximately 1.3 per cent of the area of the State was irrigated in 191S, 
of -which about 145,000 acres was in alfalfa, 80,000 acres in wheat, and 15,000 
acres in potatoes, these being the most important cultivated crops grown under 
■Irrigation. The Humboldt, Truckee, Carson, Walker, and Muddy are said to be 
the principal rivers supplying water for irrigation, and more than 50 per cent 
of the irrigated area received its water from the Humboldt River. The greater 
portion of the alfalfa and grain is irrigated by the border method of flooding, 
while tlie fiiiTow method is used in tlie irrigation of potatoes and other simi- 
larly ciiltivateci crops. The imjjortant factors affecting the duty of .water in 
Nevada are designated as soil type, topography, liardpan near the surface, 
annual raiiifiill, uikI evaponition, the type of soil causing greater variation in the 
amount of water reciiilred under general field conditions tlmn any other one 
factor. 

The average results of early investigations with alfalfa, 1903-1911, show a 
total irrigation of 3.27 acre-ft. of water, producing a yield of 5.93 tons per 
acre. ' During the 5-year period 1914-1918, inclusive, practically no precipita- 
tion was received during the gi’owiiig season that was sufilcient to affect the 
moisture content of the soil. The irrigation water was measured into each 
plat through calibrated gaivaiiixed-iron pipes 2 in. in diameter, vehile check 
plats wrere used to prevent, as far as possible, any errors due to variation in 
sol!. Alfalfa alloived to reach the wilting point before irrigation produced a 
relatively low yield per acre, but excellent returns were realized when irriga- 
' lion was wdtlilielcl until the plants turned dark green in color. The most eco- 
noiifleal use of wniter with alfalfa wms accomplished with' a total irrigation of 
/S,5 ft, applied wdien plants showed need of w’ater by the dark-green color of the 
foliage, producing 5.59 tons per acre. 

Soil-moisture cleteiminations showed that TO per cent of the ap|)lieatioBS 
was retained in the first 4 ft, of soil. The use on this plat was equivalent dur- 
ing the period of irrigation to a delivery of water at the rate of 1 second-ft. for 
85 acres, or 04*1 miaet*s in. per acre. The high^t yield of alfalfa, 6.18 tons 
p^r acHi oblaiaed with an application of 81 in. of water when' the crop 
wti legated More plants showed need of water, but this was accompanied by 
Ifit lowert yield per aere-fh, 1.^ tons, ^il-molsture determinations, show'Cd 
feat crnly 25 per tmt of the 12-in. aj^lleatlon was retained' in the, first 4 ft. ■ of 
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mil In tlie Irrigation of alfalfa the decrease in soil-moisture content at harvest 
was generally greatest with 9- and 124iu applications, while the total amounts 
of water held In the soli were greatest with the last two stages of wilting. 

In experiments with wiieat made during 1014-1918. inelostve, 3- and 7-in. 
applications were given at two or more of the five stages of growth, iiiciuding 
the 5-leaf, boot, hlooin, milk, and dough stages. The highest yield was oMaiisecl 
with 28 ill. of vrater in four applications, when an irrigation was cmiitted at 
the 5-leaf stage. The highest yield with three irrigations occurred with 21 in. 
of -water when applications were omitted at the 5-Ieaf and dough stages. The 
average yields of wdieat were considerably hlglier with 7-in. than with S-ln. 
applications. The yields were relatively low when irrigations were omitted at 
the hoot and hioom stages, indicating that a very eriticai iieriocl occurs in the 
Irrigation of wheat between the hoot and milk stages. The highest yield with 
tvco irrigations was secured with 9-iii. applications, one before and one after 
heading. High yields per acre vcere generally aeconipanled by the greatest 
decrease in soil-molsture content at harvest as eotopared with the soil-moisture 
content before the first irrigation. 

In work with potatoes conducted during the period 1914-1917, inclusive, the 
highest yield was obtained wdth a total irrigation of 16.5 in. made in 3-lia. 
applications, given when the xjlants showed a tendency to wilt 

Irrigation experiments with clover made in 1914 showed a gradual decrease 
in yield in the different plats with the same applications of 'water as tlie wilt-, 
iiig stage advanced before water was applied. 

The greatest 3 deld of sugar beets during the two-year period 1914-15 was 
obtained with 18 in. of water made in 3-ln. applications. 

The results of these investigations are held to show that the most economical 
use of water uas obtained with a total irrigation of 3.5 ft. in 6-in. applications 
for alfalfa and clover, 2.3 ft. in T-in. application for wheat, and 1.5 ft. In S-in. 
applications for potatoe.s and sugar beets. When alfalfa fields are used for fat! 
pasture, usually an additional Irrlgatbui is required after the last crop of hay is 
harvested. 

[Eeport of work -with field crops in Hova Scotia, 1918] (Tun. Sph Bee, Agn 
iTor® Beotia y 1918, pt 1, pp, 27-S9), — Tarioty and fertilizer tests 'witli oats and 
field tests with wheat, barley, mangels, turnips, and hay and pasture crops are 
briefly described, 

[Eeport of field crops work in Tortola] {iMp. Dept. Agr. West Indies, EpL 
Agr. Dept Tortola, 1917-18, pp. S, 4, 5, 7-9). — This describes /work with sugar 
cane, sweet potatoes, com, cassava, beans, 'and cotton on the island for the 
year emlei! yiarcli 31, 1918. ' 

Guide to experiments for 1919 [in Northumberland County, England], 
'B. A. GtLCHSiST iCotmt'U Wortltuinb: Ed, Com, B%1, 29 (1919), pp. 4-18^ pt 1). — 
This describes the continuation of rotation, fertilizer, and variety tests with 
field crops along the same general lines as previously noted (B. S. R., 40, 
p. 624). 

[Report of seed testing and experimental work at Ocrlikon, Zurich], A. 
Tolkaet et al. {Lamlic, Jalirl), Behicei::, SS ii919), Eo. 1, pp. S8-77). — ^This de- 
scribes the continuation for 1916-17 and 1917-18 of work along the same gen- 
eral lines as that previously noted (B. 8. R., 38, p. 538). 

Rood and fodder plants, J.' H. Hoixanu {Rop, Bot Card, Kern, But Misc, 
Inform.:, Ao. 1-2^ (1919), pp. 1-84), — The important food and fodder plants oc- 
curring in the liGguminossB, Gramineje, Cruciferm, and RosaeGie are enumerated, 
together with additional important products occurring In other families. 
chief countries of production, the Imports into 'Great Britain, the approximate' 
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profluction of tlie principal crops in tlie United Kingdom, brief notes on tlieir 
utilization, and other information deemed of interest relative to the various 
crops are presented. 

dotations and crop distribution, P, Pabisot {Eofations et Assolements. 
Paris: Libr, Laromse, [1911], pp. 136, figs. 2 ). — practical treatise on the 
subject. 

Tlie effect of drying on tlie germination of cereals, R. 0-. Stapuedoh and 
M, Adams {Jour, Bg, Agr, [LonJon^, 26 {1919), No, PP* 364'-381 ), — The au- 
thors describe observations made at the English Seed Testing Station on the 
effect upon the germination of samples of wheat, barley, rye, and oats of dry- 
ing the seed for three clays at 40® C. (104® P.), and of lioMiiig it without 
drying for three weeks as compared with tests made upon" the samples as 
received. Observations w’ere also made on the effect of diTing upon poorly 
developed and sprouted grain. The results secured are believed to have a 
significant bearing, both on routine seed testing and on the problem of 
‘‘conditioning” grain. 

Some risk is said to be involved in sowing these cereals, even when in a 
sound condition, early in the fall and immediately after thrashing. Edln- 
drying with subsequent air-diying is recommended for wheat, barley, and rye 
under such circumstances, while in the case of oats air<lrying for two or 
three weeks is deemed best. It is also stated that tests made after drying or 
holding the seed are much more representative of the commercial value of 
the sample than tests made when the sample is received. 

A new cultural process for cereals, C. Rossi (NuO'W Proeesso per la Uolti- 
rmlone del CerealL Milm: Ulrieo EoepU [IBlll, pp. 8, pis. 7, figs. 5; ahs. in 
PkpMat Al)s., 4 {1919), No. B, p. 244 )- — Immersing the seed of cereal crops in a 
8 per cent solution of ammonium nitrate for from 12 to 14 hours is said to 
have increased the yield of grain 25 per cent and that of straw 30 per cent. 

Breeding small grains in Minnesota {Minnesota Sta. Buk 182 {1919}, pp, 
figs. 14 }* — ^This bulletin comprises two parts, as follows: 

Part 1. Technique an4 results tcilh wheat and ouis, by H. K. Hayes and 
R, J. Garber (pp. 5-44). — ^The methods employed in plant breeding work at 
the station are described, and the results secured with winter and spring 
wheat and oats outlined. The work may be summarized as follows: 

Cereal breeding includes introductions of new sorts, selections, and crosses 
followed by selection, New introductions are deemed essential if the breeder 
is, to have the best material as a basis for study. Introductions that appear 
promising in preliminary row tests are used as a basis of selection, while 
selections from commercial sorts are also made. The head selection method is 
used, from 50 to 200 heads being selected the first year. Nonpromising sorts 
are eliminated in the field and the second year three systematically distributed 
plats, of a single' IS- foot row each are grown for each selection, one foot being 
removed from each end before harvest. The third year tests are made in three 
plats of three 18-foot rovrs each, the central row only of each plat being used 
for the yield test. Border rows are grown to obtain more accurate data on 
lodging and to overcome competition between near-by sorts, 

Groroes are made between parental sorts selected because of some particular 
chamcters. Ho selections are made in the Fi of a cross, as all plants are of the 
same genotype. Noncro^es are immediately discarded, A large plat is grown 
la the ladtiddiitl plants i^lected, and the seed of each plant sown In a mp- 
twite plftt la the F#* flection by this method is continued until many homo- 
tonus ire obtalnwi. As homossygous soils appear they are placed in the 
laaitoi ttettito the mme as selections. All row tests are 
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examined yearly for possible genetic impurities, and reselection practiced if 
tlie type is segregating. Mecbaiiical mixtures tire rogiied out. A bulk plat of 
a cross is grown for seTeral years, tbe cross becoming iiomozygous automati” 


caily according to tlie formula 



in wliieli n is tlie number of genera- 


tions elapsing since the cross# and m the number of allelomorphic pairs by 
which the parent sorts differ. After sereral years intlividual selection Is 
practiced. 

Bod-row plats of a standard sort are grown every iliirci to fifth plat and 
the yelds determined. The probable error of the average of three plats sys- 
tematically distributed as determined by the checks is multiplied by three, 
and when subtracted from the higher yielding sort a somewhat arbitrary figure 
Is obtained, below which it is considered safe to discard all sort>s for the season 
in ciuestion without eliminating a high yielding strain. A similar method is 
used in determining higher yielding sorts after a three-year test. Promising 
sorts are also tested in rod rows in cooi>eration with several of the substations. 
After a three-year test in rod rows, sorts of promise ai*e placed in the plat 
varietal test conducted by the section of farm crops. Pedigreed sorts produced 
at this or other stations are ultimately distributed to the farmers. The in- 
vestigational staff of the division acts as a board to determine, on the basis 
of performance, which sorts to distribute. 

Kerr introductions of winter wheat obtained from the Office of Cereal In- 
vestigations, U. S. Department of Agriculture, proved less hardy than selec- 
tions and crosses '^'hich w'ere made at this station many years ago. Some selec- 
tions and crosses stand up much better than others, Ineliiding both subcorneons 
and substarchy types. Odessa, a late-maturing sort, ivas crossed with Turkey, 
which matures somewhat earlier, homozygous forms having been produced 
which range in maturity from the early to the late parents. Several of these 
crosses proved as hardy as the Odessa parent, or slightly hardier, and gave 
much higher yields, while some of them were nonhardy. Other crosses were 
made, none of which gave as hardy wheat as when Odessa was used as a 
parent, indicating the value of using as a parent a type which excels for the 
character desired. Pure lines wdiich excelled in hardiness include a Turkey 
selection, I““03~120 ; Big Frame 1-06-6 ; and 1-03-229, a bearded, smooth, red- 
chaffed form with subcorneons kernels selected from an introduction from 
Padui, Russia. 

Cooperative rust investigations conducted with the hope of producing a rust 
resistant bread tvheat ^ of milling quality limited other agTonomie breeding 
studies with spring wheat, but recent pathological investigations (E. S. B., 40> 
p. 642) in which many biologic forms have been found are believed , to have 
rendered questionable the value of further rust-breeding studies. Bow tests 
of bread wheat sorts indicated that Marquis is a very desirable variety for 
Minnesota conditions. Several crosses made in 1908 benveen Turkey Winter 
and Wellman Fife are deemed better than Haynes Bluestem (Minnesota 169), 
although none appeared to be of more value than Marquis. Based on a com- 
parison with D-1 and D-4, Korth Dakota selections; Acme, a South Dakota 
pedigi*eed sort ; and other Arnatitka and Kubanka pedigreed varieties, Miiidum, 
a selection from the Arnatitka ( durum) group, is said to have given evidence of 
being a valuable sort for Minnesota, 

Oats breeding consisted of a study of the value of selection, it being found 
comparatively easy to produce a higher' yielding sort by selection from a com- 
mercial variety. Results with Sixty Day oats are regarded as especially strik- 
ing, although only a single year's test in rod rows is available.' One pure line* 
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I- 17 ^ 72 , wiiieii stood up bettei’ tliaii commercial Sixty Day and also excelled it 
ill yield, seems to he of miicli promise as compared with low^a 103. On the 
liiisls of tlie tliree-year yield test, pure lines of several varieties gave evidence 
of promise. From the breeder’s standpoint it seems that the isolation of a 
litgiier yielding strain is more important than the variety. Selections of the 
following varieties are deemed worthy of further test: Minota (a Minnesota 
selection), Garton 473, Oarton 784, Scottish Chief, Irish Victor, Silverniiiie, 
Lincoln, and Kherson. It is stated that all the plant breeder can. hope to accom- 
plish ill three or four years is to determine the sorts \rhieh deserve further test, 
the final trial being for the purpose of determining the adaptability of the sorts 
to special cooditlons and localities. The pairing method for the determination 
of the probable error gave about the same result for the 1918 oat test as the 
use of check plats systematically distributed and grown every third to fifth plat. 

Part II. liiTestlffatiom in harJeif hreedlng, by H. V. Harlan and H. K. Hayes' 
(pp. 4o~56). This describes work conducted in cooperation with the Office of 
Cereal Investigations, the results of which may be summarized as follows : 

Some head selections of Manchuria barleys pt*oved to be low yielders each 
year, while others gave high yields each year. Kearly as wide variations in 
3 leM were found when comparing head selections withiU'a variety as w^ere'' ob- 
tained by comparing different varieties. Several smooth-awmed sorts were 
compared with standard Minnesota types, the results indicating that smooth- 
awneci barleys of high yielding ability can be obtained. A cross between Man- 
churia and a lotv-yielding stiff-strawed sort, knowm as South Afiican, has given 
two selections having yielding ability and stiffer straw than the Mariclmrla 
parent. Results reported are said to show the necessity of testing a new pro- 
duction in various localities of the State before recommending its general intro- 
duction. : 

lieguminons crops on the prairies [of Canada], T. J. Haebison and J. Mc- 
Caig (Agr. Canada, 6 (1919). Vo. 6, pp, o52--557y figs, d). — Brief notes are 
presented on the adaptation, and production of alfalfa and red, alsike, white 
Butch, and, sweet clo^-^ers in Manitoba, and alfalfa and red, alsike, and sweet 
clovers in Alberta. 

jPaper-making materials, of the Philippines, J. F, Boomee (D. Dept, Com., 
Com,. Epts., Vo. 178 {1919), pp. 632-1149 ), — ^Based on data gathered by G. F. 
Richmond, information is presented relative to fiber and other raw materials 
suitable for the maiiufaeture of paper pulp and of raw materials required for 
the production of chemicals employed in paper-pulp making found in the Philip- 
pine Islands. The paper-maid ng materials mentioned include bamboo,, abaca 
waste, cogon {Impemta exaliata), taithib {SaccMrum spontanenm) , plantains 
(Mma pamiuiaca), bananas, maguey {Agate cmiula), and miscellaneous 
minor sources of paper stock. Raw materials for the manufacture of paper- 
making chemicals Include lime, ^’lays, and sulphur. 

Silage crops other than com [in Canada], J. M, Teuemah, R. Sijmmebby, H. 
Bastoh, Bbothbe Atha2?ase, W. Tooue, d. H. Buns, 3, Beacken, J. McCaio, 
and B. A. Boviisg (Agr, Ga:^. Canada, 8 (1919), Vo. 6, pp, 538-544 ) .—Information 
is presented on the utilization of various crops other than corn for silage in dif- 
ferent parts of Canada, including notes on alfalfa, rye, clover, soy beans, Sudan 
grt,ss, millet, mpe, buckwffieat, sunflowers, and mixtures of cereals, peas and 
tetdi. 

Alfalfa growing and the weather, in Utah, X O. Anna (i7. & Mo, 
WmiMr Bf#., |7 (If if), Vo. 5, pp, figs, S ), — ^The relation of tem- 

p^mtnire ani wtIttfaW to aIMfa seed production in Utah is discussed, 

II IS that the crop retnlres sufficient moisture during Its early growth 

lib Vigoriws followed by rather dry weather during the blooming 
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periocIj'aBcI tLat tlie best results ax*e secured with spring temperatures averagiiig 
from 3 to 5® F. a clay above tlie normal, and summer temperatures from 2 to 
4® a day below normal. A temperature of from 26 to 28® In tlie foliage is said 
to result' in serious damage to partly ripe and unripe seed burrs. The seed is 
usually ready to harvest from one to two weeks before the average date for the 
first killing frost, but protection of the seed crop from early frosts by means of 
smudging is deemed sufficiently promising to merit careful consltleration, esp^e- 
cially w’here the practice can be made a community affair. 

ILodgingin barley], C. Kbaus {Jour. Landw,, 66 (1918), Ao* 1. pp. 5S-7Q ). — 
Experimental work is described, from which it is conehided that potash aids 
in the production of stiff straw In barley, although inherent varietal character- 
Istics with regard to lodging and various other cultural factors are also believed 
to play an important role in this respect. 

Soil and fertili 2 ser conditions wMch determine the tendency of the beet to 
produce seed the first year, O. MrxEiiATr and T. V. Zappakoli ( 8 to.r. Sper, Afjr. 
mu ol (1918), Ao. 1-2, pp, 24 - 40 , pis, 2, fiijs. 2; ahs, in CJiem, AU., 13 ilBW], 
Wo, IS, p. 1511 ). — Supplementing work previously noted (E. S. R., 31, p. 330), 
the authors describe observations on the effect upon seed production the first 
year of growing beets on different types of soil and with various fertilizer treat- 
ments. The number of plants producing seed the first year ranged from 1 to 2 
per cent of those plants grown on sandy soil without fertilizers to 55 per cent 
of those grown on a loam soil receiving applications of manure and chemical 
fertilizers. 

Chenopodium quinoa in the Ketherlands, F. P, Beuyxing (CnUnra, SI 
{1919} f Wo. S69, pp. ISS-'WO ). — ^This describes eultarai tests with €. quinoa 
conducted during 1918. 

, Inheritance of spotted aleurone color in hybrids of Chinese maize, J. H. 
KjEMPTON (Geneiies, 4 (1919), Wo. S, pp. 261-274^ — ^This paper, a con- 

tribution from the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, , describes six crosses made during 1913 between a colored Algerian 
pop com and a Ciiinese white waxy corn previously described (E. S. R., 22, 
p. 443) in a study of the inheritance of a spotted type of color distribution, A 
large number of hand-pollinated ears bearing seeds representing the Pa genera- 
tion were secured in 1914, the progeny of ail but one of the six crosses pro- 
ducing ears with some spotted seeds. The Inheritance of these spotted seeds 
is analyzed and conclusions reached as follows: 

In the seeds of certain ears home on white-seeded plants pollinated from 
colored plants the aleurone color was distributed in numerous small spots, 
uriiile the reciprocal crosses were self-colored. Spotting is assumed to be due 
to a dominant spotting factor, 8 , which functions as a' partial inliibitor. The 
results of these observations are held to indicate that factor 8 can ' operate 
only when factor E is heterozygous, and also that it is not present in the 
female gamete but is introduced ’ into the zygote by the male gamete. Since 
the male gamete contributes one nucleus while the female gamete contributes 
two, it Is thought that the difference between reciprocals may be ascribed to 
the fact that the female parent contributes twice as much chromatin material 
as the male parent It is deemed evident, therefore, that a single' nucleus 
does not contain' a sufficient amount of factor R to produce a self-colored seed 
in the pres'cnce of the dilution factor B. The percentage of spotted seeds and 
their appearance only on those self-pollinated ears whlcli Imve no correlation 
between aleurone color and endosperm texture has led to the conclusion that' 
there is a coupling or linkage between factor' R and factor B. The gametic 
ratio in these hybrids approximated a series of 7MB: IBs: IrS: 7rs^ said 'to 
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be etniYalent to tiie location of the two factors on tlie same eliroinosomes 12.15 
units apart 

Cotton variety tests^ 1918, A. G. Lewis ' and G. A. McLE::^DO]sr (Go. B<l. Ent, 
Mill 52 (1919 j pp. 40, figs. ^). — This describes the continuation of work pre- 
Yloiisly noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 237). 

[Cotton production in Erencli North Africa], T. Ca'Tia (Aim. SeL Agmn*^ 
s€i\, 8 (1919), ¥os. pp. 1-4^; PP- 145-208, pi. i). — TMs comprises a 
rather detailed account of the status of the inclnstry in Egypt, Tunis, Algeria, 
and aiorocco during 1917. A bibliography conraining 53 titles is appended. 

Cotton culture [in Rhodesia], H. W. Tayloe {Rhodesia Agr, Jmm, M {IBIB), 
Ao. 3, pp* iPT-20i, pU. 2). — ^The possibilities of the crop in Sontlieiii Rhodesia 
are incileatecl. 

Cotton and the cellulose industry? I~II, J. AIeuniee (Rev. Set. IParisJ. 57 
(1919), Ros. 5, pp. 135-14^2, figs. 16; 6, /ip. id8-i77, fig. 1). — ^Tliis comprises a 
general discussion of the utilization of cotton in the industry. 

Utilization of delint for paper making, O. Ebess and S. D. Weills (OoUon 
.Oil Press, S (1919), No. S, pp. 27~SS, figs. 18 ). — In this paper, a contribution from 
the Forest Products Laboratory of the U. S, Department of Agriculture located 
at Madison, Wls., the authors describe inTestigatlons in which an effort was 
made to ascertain the suitability of second cut cotton iinters, cotton shavings, 
and hull fiber for paper manufaeture. It is concluded that a high-grade paper 
stock can be produced from these materials. 

Flax as a fiber plant in British East Africa, H. Simpson (Depi. Agr. NairaM 
IBrit Mast Africa} Bui. 3 (1919), pp. 10, pis. 4)- — This comprises a brief de- 
scription of flax profluction and of the preparation of the fiber for market. 

Oil from British-grown linseed (Jour. Bd. Agr. ILonionJ, 26 {1919}, No. 4 
pp. 420-428). — This comprises a review of papers prepared by J. V. Eyre and 
R. B. Morrell on the agricultural possibilities of flax production for oil In 
England and 'on the commercial value of, the oil. 

Frospects of hop growing in South ■ Africa, G. Shaw^-Scott (Bo. African 
Jour. Indus., 2' (1919), No. 6, pp. 519-530, figs. 2).— The possibilities^ of hop 
growing ill South Africa are discussed. 

The indigo of Nigeria and its value as a dye (BhI, Imp. Imt. [So. Emsifig- 
imj, 17 {1919}, No. i, pp. 31-37). — Lonehocarpm epamscem, described as in- 
digenous to IVest Africa, is said to yield the same blue dye as Indigofera spp. 
Native methods of extracting the dye are briefly noted and the results of analy- 
ses given of several ^mples of indigo from L. cpanescem examined at the Im- 
perial Institute. The yield of indigo was found to be considerably less than 
that secured from Indigofera. 

[Reseeding frost injured oat fields on moor soils], H. von Feilitzen 
(Svenska Mosskulturfo?'. Tidskr., 33 (1919). No. 4, pp. 360-364, fig. 1 ). — ^The 
results are reported of experiments conducted to cletemine the relative ad- 
vantages of reseeding and not reseeding oat fields severely injured by late 
spring frosta 

la the spring of 1918, when late heavy frosts had largely destroyed the parts 
above ground of growing oat plants, one-half of a plat laid out in one of the 
frost-damaged fields was receded June 8. while on the other half the frosted 
crop was allowecl to remain. The reseeded half produced 59 per cent more 
straw am! 193 per cent more grain than were secured fom the other half of 
the plat It was found also that thig^qrop when cut from the reseeded half 
«ihtained only 2 per cent of weed plants ug compared with 45 per cent for the 
half wltti the frost-damaged crop. 

Fal»to «Kperimeiit», 1017 amd 1018, H, O. "^ebneb (North Dakota Bta. But 
iii U$M}, pp. MB, figs. #).— Yanety tmtM mp^cted at several points in the 
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state and ciiitiiral ajperlments made at Fargo are described. The results 
of tlie Tariety tests are held to indicate that Irish Cobbler potatoes might 
well be grown to a greater extent, while Burbank is deemed nnsnited to 
Kortli Dakota conditions. 

Experiments with different sized seed pieces indicated that the best average 
results are secured from 1.5 oz. seed pieces. The selection of seed potatoes 
from the bin is regarded as much less satisfactory than hill selection. Little 
difference was observed in the comparative value of buds from various parts 
of the tuber, or between seed i>ieces having 1, 2, or 4 eyes. In a eompaiisoii 
of different methods of cutting seed potatoes, the inaxiiiiLim yield, 275.7 bii. 
per acre, was secured from hand cutiing with the cuts T.uadiO just above the 
bud and slanting toward the stem end of the tuber. The rapidity of emer- 
gence of shoots showed little difference for seed pieces of different sizes, 
for pieces from various parts of the tuber, for pieces with 1, 2, or 4 eyes or for 
seed cut in different ways, except that tubers quartered lengthwise were miieh 
slower than the others. 

In 191S the highest yield, 259.1 bii. per acre, was secured from the earliest 
planting (May 4). In spacing experiments made during 191S the net yield 
decreased as the area per plant increased. The total yields ranged from 195.7 
bu, per acre for a planting distance of 2.5 ft. between rows with 24 in. between 
plants to 373.4 bii. for a distance of 2 ft, between rows and 6 in. between plants. 
Seed treatment and spraying with Bordeaux mixture resulted in increased 
yields on both manured and unmanui’ed plats, this being more marked on the 
former than on the latter. Hilling potatoes reduced the sdeicl as compared 
with level cultivation. 

In a study of the time and rate of tuber growth in Dreen Mountain potatoes 
during 1917, the total yield secured August 10 was 121.6 bu. per acre as 
compared udth 220 bu. on September 11 when the vines were killed by ' frost. 
The daily lncrea.se during the' first 10-day interval was found to be 2.34 bu. 
per acre, and during the last S-day interval 5.27 bu. 

The prickly pear in Australia, W. B. Alexandee (AuM. Inst Bek and Indus, 
BmL IB (1919), pp, 48, pi, i, fiffrS, 16 ), — ^This comprises a somewhat detailed ac- 
count of the in trod uct ion and spread of the prickly pear, particularly the so- 
called pest pear {Opmitia inennis) in Queensland and New South Wales, 
together with a discussion of its utilization and of methods of eradication. 
The use of arsenicals either as a spray or as a gas is said to have given the 
most promising results. 

Brobable material for the study of the ' experimental evolution of Oryaa 
sativa, var. plena, E. K.^Bhide (Agr, Jour. India, 14 (1919), No. S, pp, 494-' 
499, pU, 2 ), — ^Variations In different varieties of rice grown at Alibag (India) 
tending tovrard the so-called double grain rice or O. sativa, var. plena ' are' 
described. The possibility of developing the double grain type from an ortli- 
nary variety without erosslng is indicated. 

Propagating sorghum by cuttings, A. Fi^baixu (Bnl. Bog, Wail, Acclmi, 
France, 66 (1919), No. 1, pp, 15-17 ). — ^The author states that sorghum can be 
Tidily propagated by means of cuttings of the stem and that desirable varieties 
can thus be maintained in a pure state. 

The effect of soy bean germination upon the growth of its nodule-forming 
bacteria, A. E. C. Haas and E. B. Feed (Soil Bel, 7 (1919), No. 5, pp. 237-246, 
pi. 1 ). — In this paper, a contribution fi*om the Wisconsin Experiment Station, 
the authors describe investigations in which a study was made of the toxic 
effect of the germination of soy bean seeds upon the growth of nodule bacteria 
inoculated' upon the seed coat. The studies' also involved observations on 
various^ methods of sterilizing soy bean seeds. ■ 
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Tile results secured are held to indicate that the germination of soy bean 
seed favors the growth of the nodule bacteria. When hacterla-free seeds were 
obtained directly from the pods and inoculated with soy bean bacteria, no 
toxic action of substances excreted from the germinating seed upon the growth 
of the nodule bacteria w^as observed. It was also found that the use of mercuric 
eMorid as a steiilzing agent in studies of this sort is not permissible, 

Louisiana seedling canes, W, G. Taggaet {Bngar IWew TorhJ, $1 IJo. 

8, pp. 4^9). — This clescidbes the continuation of work previously noted 

(E. S, R,, 26, p. 235) in an effort to develop varieties of sugar cane in 
Loiisiana. 

It is stated that since 1011, 164 lots of cane seed have been received from 
which SST varieties have been tested in the held. Only one variety, L 074, sur- 
passed L 511, the leading variety up to 1011, in the sucrose content of the juice. 
L 974 produced 14.05 per cent sucrose in the fall of 191S, as compared with 
13.86 per cent tor plant cane and 15.20 per cent for stubble of L 511. 

The effect of salinity on the growth and composition of sugar cane vari- 
eties, K. KiasHNAMiJHTi Row (Ayr. Jour, India, 14 (191$), A'o. S, pp. 476-49^^ 
pk. S, fig, 1 ). — The author describes observations inaile at the Coimbatore 
(India) cane breeding station during the period of 1014-1018, inclusive, on the 
effect of a saline condition of the soil upon different varieties of sugar cane. 

It is stated that soft, thick, juicy varieties failed to develop at all on ■ saline 
land, while thin, hard, less juicy sorts made a fair growth. Sodium chlorid was 
foiincl to be the limiting factor involved. Irrigation with saline water resulted 
in impure Juice containing large amounts of chloiin and potash. 

A method for the direct determination of chlorin in* the juice by means of 
lime water and alumina cream is described and is said to give satisfactory re- 
sults for field w^ork. Large quantities of chlorin in the juice iow^ered the sucrose 
and glucose contents as well as the purity of the Juice. 

[Proceediiigs of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters^ Association] (Proe. SawaiL 
Planter^' Assoc,, ,38 (1918), pp, S46, pU, 3, figs, 20). — ^TMs comprises a 
■ report of the thirty-eighth annnal meeting of the association held at Honolulu 
during December, 1918. Committee reports dealing with the following subjects 
were presented and discussed: Forestry: cultivation, fertilization, and irriga- 
tion on irrigated plantations; cutting, loading, and general transportation; 
manufacturing luachirieiy; labor saving devices; the sugar-cane experienient 
station; sugar manufacture and utilization of by-produets; agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements ; and cultivation and fertilization on unirrigated planta- 
tions. 

Hereditary flower anomalies in tobacco, G. Kx£bs (Ztschr. IndukUve Ahstam. 
M, Yererhimgslelhre, 17 (IBIS), Ko. 1-2. pp. 53-119, pi, i, figs. 16 ^ ahs, in Uemtica 
iThe Hague!, 1 (1919), No, 2, p. 137 ). — ^The author describes the appearance of 
a flower anomaly in NiCQtUxna tahaeum which he designates lamrata, and 
traces its beliavior through various crosses. The lacerata form is sMd to 
''^ee with the original stock in all vegetative characters, while the flowers 
are abnormal, having strongly petaloid calyx somewhat thickened at the 
base and in many cases exhibiting a torn or divided corolla. 

A MMIography of 44 titles Is appended. 

An improved strain of Wisconsin tobacco: Comaeeticiit Havana Ho. S8, 
X Josrmsoi? {Jmn HereMtp, 10 (1919), No. B, pp. 281-288. figs. S).— In this 
paper, a coatribiition from the Wisconsin Dxi)erimeiit Station, the author 
twees the development of a commercial type of tobacco. 

A m#de in 35C!§ of two strains of tobacco designated as 26 and 27, 
said to be mutmits from common Oonnecticut Havana, gave 
rlie to a strata (Mo. Sild to considerable commerda! value. The 
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cliief advantages claimed for No. 38 are the quite erect leaves of ixiiifumi 
size from top to bottom of the plant, being somewhat broader ia proportioB 
to their length, than ordinary Havana leaves; the presence of one or two 
loaves more to the plant, on the average, than Havana, together with a 
greater average size of leaf; and an estimated yield of from 7 to 10 per cent 
more than ordinary Havana. The quality is said to be equal to that of Con- 
necticut Havana, It is also estimated that approximately one-fourth of the 
total acreage devoted to tobacco in Wisconsin will he grown to this type In 
1019. 

The Canadian water weed as a fodder plant {Jour, B(t Agr, [Lowdoii], 26 
{W19), No. S, pp, S21, 32-2 ), — ^Tiie utilization of Canadian water weed or water 
thyme {Elodeu cfmadensis) for silage Is brlefiy discussed. 

Harmful effects upon germination of the formalin treatment for seed, 
L, Kiesslixg (Jour, Landiv,, €6 (1918 No, i, pp. 1-51). — The author discusses 
in considerable detail the effect upon germination of dipping winter and 
spring wheat and oats in formalin solutions of different strengths iind for 
varying lengths of time, together with observations on the effect of the treat- 
liieiit upon Injured grain and upon moist stored grain. 

[Proceedings of the American Seed Trade Association] (Proa. Amer, Beed 
Trade Assoc., 3G {1918), pp, 126, pi, I ), — ^This comprises an account of the 
thirty-sixth annual convention of the association held in Chicago during June, 
1918, In addition to committee reports and other husiness the following 
papers were presented and discussed: Seed Keporting as a Public Service, 
by W, A. Wheeler ; Persistent Yarietal Character in Garden Vegetables, ' foy 
W. W. Tracy; The Home Garden as a Bleans of Increasing the Pood Supply, 
by W- R. Beattie; Community Building in War Times, by A. K. Lovrien; 
and Some Immediate Responsibilities of the Seed Trade, by R. A, Oakley, 

Seed growing in Great Britain (Jour, Bd. Agr, ILondonJ, 26 (1919), Eo, 3, 
pp. 318--321), — This comprises a brief account of the industrj" In Great Britain 
with special reference to vegetable seed production. 

The control of weeds in field crops, E. Koksmo (TMsskr, Eorske Lmiihr,, M 
No, 5, pp, 19S-227, figs, 20), — ^This article discusses combating weeds in 
field crops by means of seed treatment, cultivation, spraying, and fallowing, 
and reports the results of a number of experiments along some of these lines. 
Directions are given for the preparation of the solutions used in seed treatment 
and spraying. 

In 1917, the results of experiments with v^heat and rye showed the following 
average increase In grain yield under the different methods of wc'ed control: 
Harrowing once before the plants appeared above ground 18 per cent, spraying 
with Iron sulphate solution 24 per cent, dusting with cyanamid .24.25 per cent, 
spraying with sulphuric acid solution 28 per cent, and hand weeding 27 per 
cent 

Experiments were conducted for four years with potatoes for the eoinparison' 
of clean, ordinary, and no culture as affecting the percentage production of 
large and small tubers as well as the starch content. Clean culture by means of 
cultivation and weeding gave 83.5 per cent of large tubers, the removal of the 
vreeds -without cultivation gave 81.2 per cent, ordinary culture 78.3 per cent, 
and no cultivation or weeding during the growing period 39.1 per cent. . The 
starch content, ranged from 15.8 per cent in the tubers grown under clean cul- 
ture with ciiitivatioia and seeding to 16.5 per cent in thc«e^ grown without any 
cultivation or m-eecllng, 

A similar series of experiments was carried on 'with turnips, kohl-mbi, and 
carrots. Clean culture by means of' cultivation .and weeding gave on.. the average 
2t 'per cent more turnips, 26 per cent more koM-rabi, and 54 per cent more 
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rots than were seciirecl with ordinary cultivation. Keeping these crops clean by 
hand weeding as compared with no cultural treatment increased the yield of 
turnips 153 per cents of kohhrabl 131 per cent, and of carrots 193 per cent. In 
all these tests also higher yields of foliage were recorded w^here the crops were 
kept free from weeds. 

The results of tests with cultivated and uncultivated fallow are reported as 
largely in favor of cultivation, either on the level or in ridges. Bidging the 
fellow together with deep plowing in 1917 resulted in 1918 in an increase of 
134.5 per cent of grain and of SO per cent of potatoes as compared with the 
yields secured on the uncultivated falEnv. On the level or fiat cultivated fal- 
low the corresponding increases in yield were 102.3 and 85 per cent. The pro- 
portion of straw in the grain crops was decreased on both types of cultivated 
fallow. 

HOETICULTIJBI. 

Beport of the professor of horticulture, P. J. Shaw Rpt. Bee. Agr. 

Nova Beotia, 19IB, pf. 1, pp. pf. 1 ). — Notes on cultural and varietal ex- 

periments with fruits and vegetables conducted at the Nova Scotia Agricultural 
Clollege Faniu 

A comparative study of the development of lettuce in the sunshine and in 
the shade, L, Daniel Rend Acad BeL IFansI, 168 (1919), Wq. 13, pp. 

694-697 }, — Burlng the years 1917 and 1918 the author grew lettuce plants of 
the same kind in similar soils, one plat being in the open light and the other 
in the shade. 

Observations made on the plants of both plats showed that the attenuated 
light caused the orbicular leaves of the rosette to become elongated and, at the 
same time, tended to prevent heading. This effect increased as the light was 
reduced. In other ' respects, when the optimum exists for the various other 
development factors, the lettuce behaves like other plants submitte«I to attenu- 
ated light. There is a direct correlation bet%veen the respective developments of 
the vegetative and reproductive parts. If the water supply is reduced the in- 
lilhltory aetion of the light on growi:h under semishade is more or less quickly 
coiii|)eiisat:ed, then destroyed. The height of the plant is reduced at the same 
time 'that the sexual reproductive faculties rapidly weaken. Therefore, witMn 
the 'limits of optimum illumination, there must be a complete harmony of other 
developiB'ent factors, esqiecially water supply, to assure the maximum of de- 
velopment 

AceHmatizaticnx trials of X«ima beans (Phaseolus lunatus), E. Mathuxt 
Mul Straits Bettiaimiis, Z (1919), No, 4, pp. Mi-M9) .—’Notm are 
" tests conducted with several American varieties of Lima beans In the 

Straits ‘'^^lements during the years 1918-19. Two subsequent generations of 
seed raised ffl' the Straits Settlements from the imported seed were also tested. 

, Besults In general Indicate that the bean has not suffered degeneration through 
change of climate' and habitat, ^and it may now be considered as acciiinatiZ'ed, 

The infliaence of roil on the saccharine content of cider apples, A, Thijelle 
SH. Agpjii., 4" ^ {1919}, No, pp, iW-iid).— Analyses colled;ed 

duidng several years are given of eider apples grown on plateau, hillside, and 
vaDey soils. A study of these data as a whole indicates that soil situation has 
only a relatively small inl!i3eB<» on the smiwr content of the apple. 

A tether note on the of Ihagaria, C, W. Richaeoson (Jmr. 

7 (iSIS), No. 3, pp. continuation of a previous note 

fR S. E., p, 740), notes pt# m arossing experiments with strawber- 
wMeh were started la MM. In addition to a diamssloa of character 
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inlieiitance tiie autiior presents some notes on tlie tecbniqne of crossing^ based 
on Ills own experiences. 

Tims far tlie aiitiior has failed to find a ease of a female flowering plant 
becoming male or hermaphrodite; whereas it is almost impossible to say that' 
a given apparently male plant will not set an occasional well-developed froit 
or an occasional seed. The crossing of species has not resulted in any fruit 
markedly ' larger than either of its original parents. No free f riiitiiig plants 
have been obtained from crosses made with vescaXduMonmna, garden varieties* 
and cMImnsis, The author Is inclined to believe that vesea has iiotliiiig to tlo 
with the present garden varieties. 

Berry fruits and berry wines, M. Lebl {Beei'enohst mid Beeren wein. BerZf?i.* 
Paul PareM, 1915, S, rei\ ed,, pp. ¥1-^114, figs. 39). — A treatise, revised by G. A. 
Langer, on the culture of bush and cane fruits, strawberries, and rhubarb, in- 
cluding directions for nniking wine and fruit juices. 

‘Tlie limits in hybridization of Vitis rotnndifolia with related species and 
genera. — Birst report, L. R. Det,tex {North Carolina Hta. Tech. Bill. 17 {1919). 
pp. 5-26, figs. 3). — brief review’ of the work of earlier grape breeders, wutli 
special reference to the hybridization of T. rotundifoUa, and an account of 
work done along this line at the station from 1912-1918, inclusive. A list of 
cited literature is gven. 

The work thus far conducted at the station show’s that ¥. rotundifoUa will 
hybridise with F. mtmsonimm and some species of Euvitis, namely F. t^inifcra, 
F. bourquiniam; Y. labrusca, F. cordifoUa, and F. wstivaUs, also with the 
^’arieties Winchell, Concord, and others. The limits of hybridization have not 
been established, but the results indicate what may be expected in hybridiz- 
ing mtm-Mfolia with the above related species and genera. 

Rotnndifolia will also hybridize with its owni Fi hybrids witli other species of 
Fitts. FTlieii used as the male parent it will hybridize quite readily with some 
species of Euvitis, but when used as the female parent it will hybridize only 
rarely. Certain combinations are more congenial for hybridization than others. 
Rotnndifolia failed to hybridize either wuy with such related genera, as Par- 
themcissus quinquefolia, P. tncuspidata^ or Ampelopsis Jier&topIigUa var. 
elegam. 

Other species are to be reported on later as time and material permits, hut 
the' author considers that it is doubtful whether rotundifoUa will hybridize 
with ah species of Fitis. 

Some El hybrids of Vitis rotnndifolia with related species and genera, 
L. E. DetjjEN (WoHh CaroUm- Bta- Tech. But. 18 (1919), pp. 51, jlps. ^5),— Dur- 
ing the course of the above-noted study numerous hybrid plants of different, 
'parentage have been produced. This bulletin gives a list of nine parental 
combinations 'effected and describes and illustrates the characters of several 
hybrid vines. A general survey is then given of the hybrid characters in Pj, 
and the status of so-called false hybrids ” is discussed. 

A careful study of hybrids derived from 'F. rotundifoUa and such other species 
as F. vimifem, V.dabrmea, Y. bourquinima, F. eordifolia, and the hybrid variety 
Winchell indicates that they are generally more or less intermediate in char- 
acter. The RotundifoUa group when hybridized with Euvitis species ,is less, 
pre, potent as tO' external" characters than has generally been supposed. Such 
hybrids are almost sterile, and this sterility is due iiia,inly to hybridization, 
especially in perfect hermaphrodite forms. ■ In the imperfect hermaphoditte and 
staminate vines, sterility Is due to the double phenomenon of sex or intersexual- 
ism and hybridization. ‘ 

' 153351°— 20 i 
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A number of so-called false liybrids/’ originated by T. V. MunsoB, and de- 
scribed in Foundations of American Grape Culture (E, S. E., 22^ p. 42) were 
gro^TO ill the station collection under constant observation for nine years. It 
is concluded that these “ false hybrids ” are in reality not hybrids, but straight 
seedlings of the supposedly dominant parent species, V. roiMndifolia and T. 
mumoniam. 

The hybrid direct hearers for the reconstitution of vineyards, B. Roitabt 
and L. Eives {Lcs M prides PrMucteurs Directs pour la Beconstitutmi du Yig- 
fioUe, Paris: iibn Agr. Maisou Rmtique, 1918, pp. 132, figs. 17 ), — ^The' authors 
briefly review the work of viticulturai investigations in hybridizing American 
and European grapes, with the view of producing varieties resistant to phyl- 
loxera, chlorosis, mildew, etc., discuss the importance of this work to the grape 
industry in France and give descriptive notes on hybrid direct bearers produced 
by various breeders. The concluding chapters contain details relative to the 
culture of these hj’brids, notes on wines produced from them, and a classifica- 
tion by color and earliness of the hybrids studied. 

The acidity of the sap in some grapevines and their resistance to disease, 
Bf. Begm Atti {Ann. R. SemM Sup. Agr. Portiei, B. ser., 14 (1916), pp. 16 ). — ■ 
An analytic study of the sugar and acid content of several European and 
American varieties of grapevines leads the author to conclude thatAhere is 
a direct relation between the disease resistance of vines and the acidity of 
their sap. 

Late maturing . vines, which were more subject to imrasitie attack than 
early maturing vines, have a relatively iow-aeid content in the sap, a high 
sugar content, and organs rich in oxidases. Earlier maturing vines, on the 
other hand, were either immune or less subject to parasitic attack. They had 
a relatively high acid and low-sugar content and organs poor in oxidases. The 
early maturing class included certain early European varieties, the American 
varieties, and phylloxera infested vines. Bed need root activity, due to phyl- 
loxera attack, tends to precocious maturity and a high acid content. 

The growing, pruning, and care of grapevines in cold climates, on walls, 
espaliers, and in girape houses, E. Bettex {Erzielmng Sclmitt und Pflege des 
Weimfoeks iwi* Klilteren KUma an Wdnden, Spalieren, and in Rehlidusern. 
Franl’fort on the Oder: TroiritscJi d Son, 1919, 4 . cd., rev. mid ent., pp. ¥111-1- 
, 172, 1 :/& 1S2 ). — A jiracticable treatise on grape culture, both outdoors and under 
glass, mth special reference to German conditions. 

[H rticultural investigations in the Gold Coast, 1916 and 1917], W. S. B. 
Titdhcpe et al, (Govt. Gold €oast, Rpt. Agr. Dept., 1916, pp. 3, 4^ 5, 14, 16-19, 

' m, 21 25, 26, BS, 39, 3L 35, 36, dT, 38, 39, 4^, 43, 44, 48, 49, 59, 51, 52, 55, 56; 
1917, pp. 3, 4^ 5, 7, Iff, 11, IS, 16-18, 23, 24, 25, 28, 29, 31, SB, 38, 39, 43, 44, 

45 , 48, 49 , 34 , 55, 56, 57. 59, 6ff, ) .-“-Progress reports on cultural experiments 
with cocoa, cola, coconut, coffee, and other economic plants in the various 
agricultural stations and substations in the Government of the Gold Coast. 

'The anay, a new edible-fruited relative' of the avocado, S. F, Blake (Jonr. 
Wmh. Amd. Sci.^, $\ (1919), Wo. 16, pp. 437-432, fig. f).— *A general account, to- 
gether with a botanical description and illustration, is given of the anay, an 
avocado-like fruit collected by W. Fopenoe in Guatemala. 

, . The author’s s'tudy of the hranchlets, 'leaves, and floral parts of this fruit 
^ shows It t'o belong to the genus 'Hufelandla, and it Is here described as H. map 
n. sp. The, fruit' of the anay rambles certain avocados in its ellipsoid- 
fWiifPrim shtph' and general appearance. The skin is smooth, glossy, purplish 
black' in. color, and Is very thin and membninous, adhering closely to the firm, 
oily, rather ' The flesh has a rich, bland flavor, like that 'Of^a very 
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good aTocado, but is faintly sweetish. The anay grows in moist regions of 
Oiiatemaia at an elevation of only 300 to 365 meters (984 to 1,197 ft.), hence 
Popenoe believes that it %vill not succeed in California, but that it may do 
well in southern Florida. Seedling trees are no%v being cultivated In the Plant 
Introduction Garden at Miami. 

A related species, H, ovalis n. sp., collected by H. Pittier in Costa Bica 
several years ago, is also described. 

Further observations upon the application of manure in citrus orchards 
with the furrow-manure system, xV. D. Shameu (Co?. Citrogr., ^ (1910), No, 12, 
pp. 332, 333, figs. 8).— The author here describes and illustrates a cheap hoine- 
niade plotv, wiiich has been found to make a inueh m^ore satisfactory furrow 
than the ordinary tvalklng plow in applying manure by the furrow-manure 
system (E. S. Ih. 40, p. 246). This system is coming into increasing use in 
California In citrus orchards. 

Efficiency in citrus irrigation, F. M. Eaton (Chula Tista, Cat: The Ban 
Diego Lmul Vorpomtion [iP/fi]. pp- 10). — The author emphasizes the 

need for greater efficiency in orchard irrigation, and analyzes a few of the 
factors which must be considered before proper irrigation is possible. Sluch of 
the data presented has special application to the Chula Vista district of 
California. 

Yields of Washington navel oranges in relation to priming, O. Sitrr {Cal* 
Citrogr., 4 (1919) ^ No. 11, pp. 200, S2S). — contribution from the California 
Citrus Station describing pruning experiments started by the station In 1015 
on a 20-acre grove of Washington navel orange trees, and giving the yields 
for the 'four years 1916-1919 under different methods of pruning. 

The average total yields for the four seasons are 100 lbs. per tree lower 
on heavily pruned trees than on lightly pruned trees. The results, in general, 
suggest that any improvement in the. quality of fniit due to pruning may be 
more than offset by the greater cost of the resulting smaller crop. Light 
pruning, in this experiment at least, was more satisfactory than heavy pruning. 

Immature citrus fruits: Laws, rules, and regulations, R, B. Rose (Talla^ 
UaMee, Fla.: T. J. Applegard, 1918, rev., pp. 24, fig. 1). — ^This pamphlet contains 
laws, rules, and regulations defining immature citrus fruits and fixing stand- 
arcls for mature citrus fruits, together with the rules, regulations, and methods 
for applying the ratio of acid to total solids ’’ test by inspectors. Instructions 
to growers 'for applying the test are also given. 

Cocoa production in the British Empire {BnVI’nip. Inst. IBo. Kemingtmjf 
17 (1919), No. 1, pp. 40-95). — ^A comprehensive account of the, present produc- 
tion of cocoa wdthin the British Empire, mehulmg also statistics on cocoa 
production in foreign countries. 

First report on activities in connection with the selection of coffee' and 
cacao, G. Staheu (Dept Landh. Buriname But 36 (1919), pp. 24) > — ^An account 
of work accomplished in the selection and recording of high-yielding trees, the 
propagation of stocks, and budding and grafting, and lU' the increase of propa- 
gating wwd on particularly good yielding trees. 

Improvement of coffee by seed selection and hybridization, B.. B. Anstbao' 
(Apr. Jour. InMa, 14 (1919), No. PP* S$9--644 )- — ^ paper on this subject in 
w'hich the author calls attention' to, some results of hybridization and ' selecfeioh ' 
work with coffee In the Butch East Indies and South India. 

At Bubari, A. H. Jackson has produced a hybrid winch is fertile and com^ 
true to seed. It is a vigorous, healthy type' of araMew coffee, apparently 
'disease-resistant to a high degree. It comes Into bearing early and gives t 
high yield. ■ ' ■ 
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Mamiring experiments in tea garden, IV, O. Beknard and J. J. B* Beuss 
(Dept tmim,, Nijt\ m Mamlel IDuteh East Indies}, MMe4, Proefsta, Thee, 
No, 62 (1919), pp. 29, pis. 2, figs* S). — ^aianuring experiments conducted in a 
mjiiiber of tea gardens in Batavia during the years 1916-17 are reported. 

The walnut tree, its propagation and care, F. Schonbebg {Der Walfmtz- 
Mium, Seim AimicM mid Fflege. Stuttgart: Eugen Ulmer, 1917, pp. FJJ-|-77, 
figs. 35 ). — short treatise on the culture of the Persian walnut (Juglmia 
regia), ineliiding a description of the more important varieties. 

The national rose test-garden in 1918, F, L. Mulford (J.n?er. Bose Ann. 
19W, pp. 116-122 ). — This report covers the two principal groups of cut-flower 
roses, the Hybrid Perpetiials and the Teas and their hybrids, for the seasons 
1917 and 1918 as far as the different varieties were available for observation 
(luring this period. The data given show the year when received, general 
average height of the plant, growTh habit, growth of the foliage, time of first 
bloom, and average nuinber of blossoms per plant each month during the 
growfing period. . 

Frank H. Meyer^s rose contributions, P. Bisset {Amer. Rose Ann. 1919, pp. 
38-41, pis. S). — A brief account of the various rose species collected by F. 'N. 
Meyer during his Chinese explorations. Heferenee is also made to a number of 
other ornamentals, as well as fruits and nuts, collected by Meyer. 

Bose-breeding notes for 1918, W. Van. Fleet {Amer. Bose Ami. 1919, pp. 
B9S4)»-^A progress report on breeding investigations conducted by the author 
during 1918 at the Beil Experiment Plat, Glenn Bale, Mcl The breeding w'orh 
is being conducted primarily for the production of hardy garden varieties. 

Fragrant roses, W. Tan Fleet (Amer. Bose Ann. 1919, -pp. 14-20). — A gen- 
eral' discussion of various types of fragrant roses and various forms of rose 
fragrance and the production of attar of roses. A list is given of species and 
varieties that have proved themselves satisfactory to the author from the 
standpoint of fragrance. 

Monograph on the doubling phenomenon in tulip flowers, K. Oetlefp 
(MonsgrapMe der Fullmigserscheinungen hei TulpmiMilten. Leipzig: TJmod. 
OstmM Weigel, 1915, pp. rJ4-26T, pJs. 3, fas. 8) — ^In this monograph the author 
presents in detail the re>ults of hmg-continued studies relative to the method 
and nature of clonbling in tulip blooms. In part 1 is described various forms 
of doubling and the method of doubling in different kinds of tulips. Part 2 
describes the cultural experiments conducted and the influence of vaiious cul- 
tural methods upon doubling. Appended to the monograph are notes on the 
culture of tulips in bef.s and the foicing ot tulips in pots and under glass. 
Briefly summarised, the aiithox'^s investigation shows that the intensity and 
method of doubling in tulips is quite variable. The flowers of daughter bulbs 
are only occasionaHy double like those of the mother bulb‘<, and the flowers 
of the sister bulbs rarely ever show similar doubling. 

All floral parts are, in their development and number, undergoing a continu- 
ous change from generation to generation* Cultural experiments conducted for 
a number of years show that rich manuring causes an increase, and moderate 
amj no manuring a decrease In doubling. Doubling was specially stimulated by 
i»a;nu^ having a high nitrogen content 
Tulips and their ways, W. E. Dtkes {Oard. Ckron., 3. sen, 66 (1919), Wos. 
ff§S, ppk 8$, 90, figs. 4 ; 1705^ pp. IIS^ 114f 4 )* — discussion of the growth 

beliavlor of the wild of tuiii^ 

teAE Atdas of wild, useful plants, W. Oiseemetek (SchreBers Kleiner AiMs 
Ifvjtfelfe: K F. Behreiber 11918}, pp. 36, pU. 12, fig. 1).— 
r wtsliw illustrations of wild vegetables, berries, fruits, and 
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otiier useful plants, iiieluding: notes on tlieir distliigiilsJiiDg diaraeterl sties 
and uses. 

Our more important wild, medicinal, aromatic, and tea plants, H, Boss 
(Unsere WielitJijeren lllldicachseuden EeJl-, uml Teepjkinzen, Mnmek: 

Wfitur uml Ikultnr, 1918, pp, 12S‘, figs. 51), — descripti^'e account of tlie native 
niediciiial, aromatic, and tea piaats of Germany, mciiicUog information rela- 
tive to tlieir coitivatioii and use. 


lOEESTEY. 

Annual report on the progress, literature, and important iiappeniiigs in 
the realms of forestry, hunting, and fisMng for the year 1914, H. II’ebeb 
(Allg, Worst «. Jagd Ztg., 1915, Sup., pp. yiII-\~liS ). — In coiitlniiatioii of pre- 
vious reports (E. S. E., S3, p. 49), this .siipplemeat contains abstracts of the more 
important world literature dealing with various phases of forestry, together 
with notes on the principal occurrences relating to forestry, liuntiiig, and fish- 
ing during 1914. 

Massachusetts and her forests, F. W. Bane (Boston: State, 1919, pp. 7 ). — 
A brief summary of the present status of forestry in Mussachusetts, inciudlng 
recomniendations relative to future forest policies. 

Commercial forestry in Britain; Its decline and revival, E. P. Stebbing 
(London: John Murrag, 1919, pp. pi. 1). — ^The author reviews the his- 

tory of forestry in Great Britain since the days of the Roman occupation, dis- 
cusses the present and future position as regards the provision of timber sup- 
plies, essential to the, industries of the country, and then examines the afforesta- 
tion problem in its various’ aspects. . xlfforestation is considered under the fol- 
lowing general headings: What afforestation will do for the people, what 
afforestation will do for the Nation, forestry, and agriculture, the protection 
of the afforested areas, forestry education. State owned r. privately owned 
forests, and the afforestation schemes. 

Forest-making in the XJnxted Slngdom, S. L. Bastik {Jomt. Bath md West 
and South. Counties Soe*, 5. ser., IS (1918-19), pp. 45-54). — ^The author con- 
siders the problem of reforestation in Great Britain and gives a descriptive 
list of some of the most valuable timber trees that are especially suitable 
for planting in that country. 

[Beport of the] mission for the study of forest conditions sent to the 
French Colonies by the ministries of war, armament, and the colonies.—!, 
The woods of the Ivory Coast; H, The woods, of Gabon, A. Bmfm et ae. 
(Mmion dBtudes ForesUeres Envoy 6e dans les Colonies Francaises par leM Mitt-, 
istires de la Cuerre, de VArmement, et des Colmles. — L Les Bois M Im 
dEvoire; II. Les Bois dn Gabon. Furls: Govt., 1918, voJs. 1, pp. I10’j-FI7B^, pis. 
9, figs, g; 2, pp. [T]-hS07,. pis. IS, fig. i).— During 1916 and 1917 the senior 
author headed a Government mission to tlie French . Colonies of East xlMca 
to study the' 'possibilities of exploiting the colonial forests. The two volum® 
here noted give 'the results of studies made in the Ivory Coast and in Gabom 

In the Ivory Coast some 62 species and in Gabon some 90 , species were 
selected by the mission as being of practical value for replacing Europ'ean 
woods, some for general industrial uses and others for special uses. Informa- 
tion is given relative to the local and technical nomenclature of these wO'Ods^ 
their physical properties, uses, distribution, and supply. 

The native forests of western Australia, M. Zalocostas (A«». ,GemMow^ 
25 .(1919), Wos. 2, pp. $9-75; 3, pp. 98-109).— account of the native forestS' of 
western Australia and the economic importance of their products, inciiditig, 
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descriptions of a miiBber of species which the' author believes to ' be suitable 
for I'eafforestation in tlie ^lecliterranean Basin. 

Administration report of the forest circles in the Bomhay Presidency, in- 
eluding Sind, for the year 1917—18 {Admin, BpL Forest Circles Bomhap, 
1917-18^ p|j. J/4-i784-S). — A progress report on the administration and man- 
agement of the State forests in the Northern, Central, Southern, and Sind 
Circles of the Bombay P'resideney, including a financial statement for the 
year 191'7-lS. All important data relative to alterations in areas, form 
surveys, working plans, miscellaneous work, yields in major and minor forest 
products, revenues, expenditures, etc., are appended in tabular form. 

Beport on the forest administration of the Central Provinces for the year 
1917-18, M. Hill (Rpt Forest Admin. Cent. Provs. lindia], pp. lO-j- 

SSi-LXXI). — A report similar to the above relative to the administration of 
the State forests of the Northern, Southern, and Berar Circles of the Central 
Provinces for the year 1917-18. 

Annual administration report of the forest department of the Madras 
Presidency for the twelve months ended June 30, 1918, H. A. Latha^i, H. B. 
Biyaxt, P. M. Lushixgton, and C. D. McCaethy {Ami. Admin. Rpt. Forest 
Dept. Ilairas, 1918 j pp. 89+LVII-i-Jl). — ^The usual progress report (E. S. E., 
38, p. 846) relative to the administration of the State forests In the Northern* 
Central, Scmtiiern, and Western Circles. 

Progress report of forest administration in the Punjab for the forest year 
1917-18, R, McIntosh {Rpt. Forest Admin. Punlab, 1917-18, pp. 
pi 1). — ^A report similar to the above relative to the administration of the 
State forests of the Punjab for the year 1917-18. 

Beport on the forest administration of the United Provinces for the year 
1917—18, P. H. Cluttekbuck (Ann. Rpt. Forest Admin. United Pror^. India, 
1917-18, pp. C6]+44"f — A report simiiar to the above relative .b the 

administration of the State forests of the Unitt?d Provinces, including jt finan- 
cial statement for the forest year 1917-18. 

, iM&umce on the dimension of trees on the efficacy of the thinning B. Mee 
'iRer-. Em-x et Foril% o7 (1919), Xos. 7. pp. 141-14$; 8. pp. idd-iTd).— lovesti- 
-gatlons conducted by the author with stands of fir indicate thc^t di order to 
mmre niaxiinum results fi\mi thinning the operarirm slnuild be started when 
the trees are yoong. It is concluded that most tlilnniogs are coiiiIuCed too late, 
and the resuitiBg stands are conseQuently less productive. 

Notes on acacia, II— III, I. H. Maiden (Jour, ami Free. Bop. Boo. v, 
Wales, 51 (1917). pp. 71-124, 2dS-274r pls- 4 )- — Continuing the series previously 
noted (E. S. 11.. 36, p. 45), the first of these articles consists of a contribution 
to the blbliograpliy of the genus Acacia in tropical Western Australia, includ- 
ing descriptions of new species of Acacia. The second article deals similarly 
with extra-tropical Western Australia. 

Blower' development and branch growth 'of the red beech (Pagiis sylvatica), 
:M* BtisGEN (Ztsclir. Forst m. Jagchc.. 48 (1916), Ko. 6, pp. 289-806, figs. IS). — 
The 'results of a study of reproduction and growth in the red beech are pre- 

. ' Notes OB. Eucalyptus, with a description of a new species, V, J. H. Maiden 
'idOMK md Pme. Mop. Boe. X. B. 51 {1917), pp. 446-466 ). — In continua- 

"Of previous papers (E. S. E., 36, p. 45), supplementary notes are given on 
«veral speeie-s of Eucalyptus, . and a new species, Fucalpptm stmoardi, is 
described. ' , 

Some iroubarta of New South Wales, E., T. Bakee (dour, and ProG. Bop. 
Soe. 'W. B.A¥ales, 51 (1911), pp. 5).— According to the author 
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Eucalyptus pmiietilMta, as previously systematically placed, includes four dis- 
tinct timbers varying in color and other qualities. It is here proposed to take 
the white, gray, or light chocolate-colored timber as the type E. panmilatm and 
to give specific rank to the other three timbers as follows : Bloodwood-bark iron- 
bark (E. fergnsoni b. pink ironbark {E. mnglei n. sp.), and narrow-leaved 
Ironbark {E, MyeTi n. sp.). 

These species are d^cribed and ilinstrations are given of the fruits and the 
color and texture of the woods. 

[Babber investigations on the 0old Coast, 1916 and 1917] {Gmt. GoM 
Cmst, Rpt, A(/n Dept, 1916, pp. 3, .}, d, 7, 8, 16, 16, 20, 25, 26, 27, 29. 30, 31, 
S2--S4, S5, S7, 38, iO, 42, 4^, 4S, 4^1 62, 53, 36; 1917, pp. 3, o, 6, 7, 12, 2$, 24, 25, 
27 , SO, 31, 32-37, 39, 41, 42, 45, 46, 47, 54, 55, 57, 59, 60, 61). — ^Progress reports on 
CBltaral and tapping experiments with various kinds of rubber at the various 
agricnltnrai stations and substations in the Government of the Gold Coast. 

On the occurrence of crystals in some Australian timbers, R. T. Bakes 
(Jour, and Proc. Roy. Boe. N. B. Wales, 51 (1917), pp. 425-444, pU. 9 ). — Out of 
22 orders of Australian trees examined, calcium oxalate crystals were found to 
occur in the secondary Avood of 15. A descriptive list is given of the species in 
which crystals Avere found, including illustrations of microsectlons of the wood 
showing the crystals. 

DISEASES Of EMITS. 

Studies on Fusarium diseases of potatoes and truck crops in Minnesota, 
G. R. Bisby (Minnesota Bta. Bui. 181 (1919), pp. 3-58, figs. SO). — ^Results are 
given of the study of Piisarium diseases of potatoes and truck crops, the in- 
vestigations being made during the summers of 1910, 191T, and 1918. , In addi- 
tion to the rots of potato tubers, Fusarium diseases of peas, beans, sAveet corn, 
various cucurbits, and tomatoes were studied. 

The potato wilt, due to F. oxyspormi, the Fusarium dry rot of the tubers, 
due A^ery largely to F. discolor sulphureum, and the aaIRs of the various truck 
crops named above, are described. Studies AA’ere made on the effect of tempera- 
ture, moisture, and other factors on the growth of the organisms. Results from' 
cross inoculations are described, and suggestions made for control measures, 
particularly for the prevention of potato wilt and potato dry rot. 

Cross inoculations seem to indicate that the wilt or root rot producing Fu- 
saria may exhibit a selective tendency in their common occurrence on certain 
host plants, although they are semiparasitic in their action, being distinctly 
influenced by conditions unfavorable to the host plant. The isolations and 
cross inoculations made demonstrate that no single species of Fusarium Is 
responsible for the common storage rots of vegetables, cucumbers, and tomato 
fruits. The author claims that all the organisms produced substances in ' old 
solutions that inhibited the germination of the same or other fungL' After 
boiling, such old solutions allowed normal germination. The species of Fusarla 
studied were found to Avithstand considerable desiccation and exposure to low 
'temperatures or to alternate freezing and thawing, and can utilize a wide va- 
riety of food substances. Although many of the species are parasites, Fusaria 
are efficient saprophytes. 

Fungus diseases [in Ceylon], T, Fetch (Ceylon Ayr. Boe. 'fear Roofe, 
1919-20, pp. ii4-i2i).— This contafes a general discussion of diseases and' rem- 
edies therefor in such locally occurring plants as arrowroot, artichoke, okra, 
beans, beet, eggplant, crucifers, celery, chillies, cucumber, pumpkin, dhatt 
(pigeon pea), peanut, horseradish, mustard, pea, and tomato. 
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Cooperation in plant quarantine service amon^ (the) Pan American conn- 
triesj J, IL JoH?csTON (Proe, 2, Pan Amen BcL Cong,, 1915-16, vol S, pp, 884- 
888}. — This discussion is in line with those previously noted (B. S. E., 41^ p. 
654), A short list of related publications is also given. 

Concerning the introduction into the United States of extra limital wood- 
destroying fungi, J. E. Weib {Mgcologia, 11 {1919), Fa 2 , pp, 58-65), — ^Eecent 
observations noted in part (E. S. R., 39, p. 857) regarding fungi as related to 
ciiinatic modifications due to altitude are. here cited to support the view that 
extended investigations in tropical countries are highly desirable in order to 
Hi crease the safeguards against the importation of plant disease fungi, which 
may here find more favorable conditions and cause more injury than is usual 
to them in their native environment. 

Hew Japanese fungi: Hotes and translations, IV, T. Ta^jaka {Mycologia, 
M urn). Nos. 2, pp, 86-92; 6, pp. 285-288; 11 {1919), Nos, 2, pp. 80-S6; 8, pp, 
148-154). continues the series formerly noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 753). 

A novel method of aseospore discharge, D. Ataxasoff (Jlgcoiogia, 11 {1919), 
No, 5, pp. 125-12S, figs, 8 ). — ^The author notes a method of aseospore discharge, 
observed in species csf Pyreuoiihora and Pieospora, which isS described as unique 
and somewhat coiiiplicatecl. 

A study of some factors influencing the stimulative action of zinc sulphate 
on the growth of Aspergillus niger. — A comparison of two strains of the 
fungus, R.. A. STEixBinra (Bid. Torrep Bot. Club, 46 (1919), No, 1, pp. 1-26, figs, 
4). — Continuing previous worlt (E. S, R., 40, p. 222), the author publishes some 
results of intcrnipted work and observation involving two strains of A. nJger 
which were continued for more than sis months. The apparent effects of 
2lnc are noted with discussion. 

: The author considers it probal)le that the differences apparent in the litera- 
ture' of the subject between the results obtained by different investigators 
are at least in part attributable to the use of strains having different zinc 
optima^ The uiirecogiuzed presence of zinc in minute quantity may have been, 
it is thouight, an additional factor In such cases. 

'Studies in the genus Uynmosporangium. — Beport oil cultures made in 
1915 and 1016, B. O. Bodge {Bui. Torres Bot Clnh, 4$ (1918), No. 7, pp. 
$S7-$69j pt 1 ). — The author has followed up as far as 1918 Ms work related to 
that previously reported (B. S. R., 35, p. 244 ; 41, p. 152), and gives a tabu- 
lation wfith discussion of observations made on cultures of C, clavipes, G. 
'WMeropm, G, glolwsum, G. ellUH, G, elavarimfonne, G. jmenescens, G. mins- 
avis, G. tramformansj and G, fratenumi. 

Studies in the genus Gymnosporangium.— XU, The origin of the teleuto- 
spore, B. O. Dodge {Mgeologhi, 10 (1918), No. 4 Pl>- 1S2-19S, pU. S ). — ^Having 
eaiployed as material for tMs work some of the above-named fungi, the author 
gives an account with discussion of his observations. Tlie origin of the teleii- 
tospores from the subteminai cells of the tissues composing the primordium 
has been shown to be a very common method in this genus of the rusts. The 
hosts attacked by the six species stiidicMl represent three species and two gen- 
era of conifers. 

TAe-all and flag smut, two wheat diseases new to the United States, H. B. 
HumrHBKT and A G. Johnson (U, B. Dept Agn, Farmers* But 1066 (1919), 
8, fim, |).‘-*-A popular description is given of take-ail and flag smut, twodis- 
'Of wh^t and other cereals which have recently been discovered in the 
United Tie ttike-all disease, which is attributed to OpMoholm graminu, 

1^. believe 10 ' he liihtteal with this disease in Australia and Europe. It first 
»tie its la Madison Gounty, and as reported July 25, 1910, It 
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had been fotiiid in three counties in Illhiois and three in Indiana. The flag 
smuts which is caused by Uroeysfis tritiei, is reported from Madison County, 
I!l. Attention is called to these diseases in order that the occiirreace mlglit 
be reported and their possible spread x^reveiited. Suggestions are given for 
their control, which are based largely on pr<'>pei* rotations, and for the flag 
smut the treatment of seed before planting. 

[Barberry and wheat rust], E. M. Fbeeman (Jlma. S'ort, 4 $ {1918}, Jo. 4 
pp. MB-~170, figs, 2). — ^Tliis is a brief exposition of contrasts between the cooi” 
mon barberry (Berber is ritlga}'‘is) as a bearer of wheat rust and the Japanese 
barberry (B. tltunbergli), which is harmless in this respect, with a discussion 
of the success attending the eradication of the foriiier species, whicli is a 
host of the black stem rust. 

Ear cockles in wheat, W. Somerviixe (Joun B(L Agr. [Londonl, 25 {1918}, 
Jo. 7, pp. 850-853, fig. 1), — la experiiueats carried out with the varieties Nursery 
and Butch White Wheat, it was found that steeping for 24 hours in 1 per 
cent copper sulphate solution reduced nematode infection and gave a consider- 
ably increased percentage of sound grains. 

Smut diseases of barley and oats, W. B. and S. P. Meecek {Jour, Bd. Agr. 
ILmidonJ, 25 {1919), A'o. 12, pp. I4S6-149S, pis, 2), — ^Tiiis paper is comple- 
mentary to the one previously noted (E. S. B., 37, p. 839), and Is intended to 
complete the account of smuts aJectiiig the ordinary food cereals in England, 
The series conclndes vrith a synoptic survey in tabular form of such diseases, 
their diagnostic symptoms, and appropriate treatments. 

Segregation of susceptibility to parasitism in maize, B, F. Jones CA?Mn 
Jour, Bot, 5 (1918), 6, pp. 295-800), — ^The inbred strains of maize reported 

upon by East and Hayes (E. S. B., 27, p. 42S), continually selfed up to the 
time of this .report, are said to show striking differences in the number of 
plants affected by the smut fungus (UstUago and an unidentified leaf 
blight organism. , This organism in 1914 injured seriously a few^ Inbred strains 
of flint maize and in 1916 affected the same strains in the same way, other 
selfed strains from different varieties in adjoining rows being almost entirely 
free from this organism. First generation hybrids of these susceptible strains 
with resistant types grown in the same field were only slightly affected. No 
plants showed in 1917 any injury from the leaf-blight fungiivS, but several 
strains were seriously attacked by smut. The data are tabulated for studies 
carried out on the susceptibility of strains differing as to genetic history. 

The facts here recorded are considered as additional support to the hypo- 
thesis previously advanced by the author (E. 8. B., 38, p. 367; 46, p. 226) 
that the increase in development commonly shown by hybrids is due to con- 
junctive action of a large number of favoriible, dominant growth factors 
contributed by both parents. Tlgor is thought to be, in this case, only a minor 
factor causing variation- The evidence from these Inbred strains of maize 
and their first and second generation hybrids is thought to show that suscepti- 
bility is governed by factors capable of being segregated into some lines and 
not into others, the modification of the expression of parasitism by the vigor 
of the plants being a minor consideration. , 

A bacterial root rot of field corn, H. B. Bosen (Arkansas Bta. Bui 18$ 
{19M)j pp. 8-7, ph. 4), — A description is given of a disease of field, corn which 
was observed by the author on a farm in this State. The characteristic feature 
of the disease is said to be sho%\m when the stalks are cut through their 
long axis. The lower' node or Joints to which the roots are attached showed 
a purplish-brown discoloration on the cut surface, while the intemodes pre- 
serv^ed their normal w^Mte color. The extreme base of, the stalk was similarly 
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discolored, j.md tbe browulsli tissue was eitber dead or in tlie process of dis- 
eoloratloiij From tiiis tissue a bacterial organism was obtained, and inocula- 
tion experiments indicate tbat it was resi)onsible for tbe trouble. Tlie author 
reviews some of the literature ijertaining to the bacteria which cause diseases 
of corn, pointing out some of the diiferences, but makes no attempt to describe 
the organism at x>reseiit. Attention is called to a bacterial disease of foxtail 
previously deserihecl (E. S. R., 40, p. 64S), hut the organisms isolated from 
foxtail and com roots aiitl leaves have not been identified as the same species. 

Seed potatoes and potato diseases, G. R. Bisby (Minn, Sort,, (1918) ^ No. 
4, pp. Id4-i 67, fips. 2). — In addition to precepts based on experiences regarding 
the iiiainteiianee and iniproveinent of potatoes through breeding operations, the 
author gives tin account of experlmenrs carried on for some years wich potato 
late blight. This disease %vas best controlled with Bordeaux mixture, the 
beneficial effects (as evidenced in the increased yield in case of Rural and 
Early Ohio) increasing with the concentrations employed ranging from a 
2 : 2 : 50 to 5:5:50 solution. 

Investigations on potato diseases, IX-X, G. H. PsTHYBEinGE (Dept, Agr. 
and Tech. Instr. Ireland Joiu\ IS {191S',h No. 4 pp. 41 O-- 4 I 6 ; 19 (1919), No. S, 
pp. 271--B9B, pis. 2). — ^The eontiimation of this work (E. S, R,, 39, p. 249) was 
still somewhat limited in scope during the season of 1917, though experiments 
were carried out at two stations, both in the County of Galway. The first 
outbreak of blight iPIiiftophthora infestans), noted June 12, was retarded by 
good weather, but August was favorable to the spread of blight. Spraying, 
however, reduced the loss considerably. 

Burgundy mixture alone was used in 1917, this fungicide being more con- 
venient to prepare and aiDply, equal to Bordeaux in efTicaey, and generally 
preferred by farmers in Ireland. The diffierenees observed as between the 1 
and the 2 per cent strength w'ere slight, though tlie latter is preferred where 
only two sprayings are employed and w^here cost of material is not the prime 
consideration. 

Resistance was shown by a few varieties in marked degree. Clifden Seedling 
and Champion II were almost completely resistant, while “ K Seedling, Sham- 
rock, and Northrn ' Invincible? were less so. Great 'Scot,' Provost, Kerr 'Pink, 
rioiiiinion, and Burnhouse Beauty, though known to be immune to wart disease 
(Mack scab) (which is, however, absent from the west of Ireland), were 
not resistant to blight (P. itifestans), to corky or powdery scab ( Spongospora ) , 
or to pink rot (P. erytliroseptica) . 

The work carried out in 1918 was also somewhat liniitecl in scope, consisting 
chiefly in spraying trials against ordinary blight, though trials on a small 
scale with certain disease resistant varieties were carried on this year. 

Conditions for the spread of blight were on the whole not very favorable. 
The efficacy of the 2 per cent and that of the 1 per cent Burgundy mixture 
were' practically equal. A second and a third spraying were highly remunera- 
tive in every case ; a fourth spraying was so ■ in three cases and paid for itself 
'in the fourth instance. Any physiological check attending the use of the spray 
was small and temporary. Substitutes for soda were tried ufith somewhat 
favorable but not conclusive results. 

Blight resistance showed a general correspondence to the tendencies noted 
the previous year. Pink rot (P. erytM^oseptica) was very prevalent in some 
western districts in 1918, causing considerable loss. Varieties resistant to 
^ black scab '(though not to pink rot) as named in order of their resistance were 
' Kerris Pink, Bominion, Burnhouse Beauty, Provost, and, Great Scot. 

'' Bilver Bcmt iBpmdylmkiMnm atrcroirms), which 'is of little importance 
beyond the results due to a slight skin blemish of the tuber, was widely preva- 
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lent ill 1918* It was found difficult to control this trouble with formaldehycle 
solution without injuring the eyes. Mercuric ehlorid solution at 0.1 to 0*2 per 
cent injured the tubers (without idlling the fungus), causing at each lentice! a 
spotting appearance resembling pit rot, which is itself supposed to be caused 
by the entrance of some poisonous gas, vapor, or liquid. Experiments with 
heat shom-^ed that an exposure of cultures to temperature of 43-4S.5“ G. (109.4 
to 110.3® F.) for IS to 24 hours kills the fungus. However, tests with infected 
potato tubers showed that these are not able to endure treatments by heat 
sufficient to Mli the fungus of silver scurf. 

Leaf roll was not produced by heating seed tubers to 42 or 43® for 5, 12, 20, 
or 40 hours after a preliminary heating of 2 hours. 

Fit rot is described* It is thought to be due neither to the fungi generally 
associated with the pits nor to bacteria, and it does not appear to be hereditary. 
A very similar or identical rot has been produced artificially. It is thought 
that some gas may be the cause of this rot, which, as above noted, starts at the 
eyes of the tubers. Ventilation of the pit and exclusion of diseased tubers are 
recommended. 

Potato-spraying experiments at Wye College Pimit Experiment Station, 
East Mailing, Kent, E. S. Saumon and H, 'Wormald (Jour. Bd. Agr, ILomion'l, 
26 {1919), Vo. 1, pp. 71-77, pi, 1). — Although the practice of spraying the main 
crop varieties of potatoes is almost invariable, that of spraying such second 
early varieties as British Queen has not become general, notwithstanding the 
fact that such varieties frequently suffer severely from blight. Field experi- 
ments were carried out during 1918 with this variety. It was found that, 
under certain seasonal conditions, one application of. Bordeaux or Burgundy 
mixture resulted in loss on account of its lengthening the period of ripening 
without protecti.ng the crop from blight; while, under the same seasonal con- 
ditions, two sprayings increased the yield 2| and ton per acre for these 
two mixtures, respectively. 

Blast of paddy, ^Y, SIcEae (Agr. Jour, Indi<i, 14 (1919), No, 1, pp, 66-79), — 
An account is given of the shortage of the 1918 second rice crop of the variety 
of rice (Oruza satim) called Korangu Samba. This disease is described as 
being due to the fungus Pirmtlaria oryzw, which is noted as causing much 
damage to rice in certain other countries. The consensus of opinion connects 
the susceptibility of rice to this disease with the ■ employment of nitrogenous 
fertllissers. 

' A disease of the yam, E. M. Waeefieo>' (Eo|f. Bot, Om'd. Keti\ Bui, Mim, 
Inform., No, 6 (1918), pp, 199-201, fig, 1), — A disease affecting Diosmred 
preJiemiUs in the southern provinces of Kigeria is described. . The disease at- 
tacks the stems, rarely the wffiole vine, preferring poor or swampy situations, 
and confining itself to the round-stemmed yams. The fungus is considered 
a new species of Bagnisiopsis, and is described under the name B. diosmrem, 

V^etable diseases and theii* remedies, G. B. Hoeensr (Minn. Sort,, 46 
(1918), No. 4f PP* 146-lS4i fiff^* 4)‘ — ^This is an address to Minnesota vegetable 
growers^ having In view the needs associated ^dth the war conditions then 
existing. 

Breventmg winter injury to fruit trees, J. 0. Whitten {Minn, Sort., 4^ 
(1918), No, 10, pp. S64'-667 }, — In Missoun, as contrasted with Minnesota, winter 
injury to fruit trees is ordinarily due rather to the occurrence of warm, sunny 
days 'in winter than to extreme or continued cold. On such days thennometers 
inserted In a fruiting twig of a peach tree often registered from 15 to 20®^ 
higher than In the air around them, the result of this condition being that 
the buds 'swelled, became tender, and were thus liable to be kill^ during ,tlie' 
cold nights which followed. 
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Spraying of twigs with whitewash kept these buds at the same temperature 
as the atiiiospliere by reflecting the sun’s heat. As a result, the buds swelled 
Hiitl bloomed considerably later on these than on the iinsprayecl trees. In 
10 years two crops are said to have been saved by this means, although this 
pi till iias not yet proved a commercial success. Other means of securing the 
desirable late and prolonged rest include severe pruning during the previous 
winter, judicious thinning of fruit, growing and turning under cowpeas, and 
otherwise maintaining the'growi;!i until late in the season. 

The menace of silver leaf (Jour, Bd, Agr, ILondonJ, 25 {1918) ^ No. 7, pp. 
81Q, 871 ) . — Beports indicate the increasing seriousness of silver leaf disease in 
fruit trees, this trouble almost amounting to a scourge in some localities, 
threatening with extinction some of the choicest varieties of plum, anti 
attacking apples somewhat less frequently. 

The only treatment found effective is early and thoroughgoing removtii and 
destruetimi of all afteeted trees or parts thereof. 

Growth of apple trees injured in the nursery by crown gall and woolly 
aphis, W. 1, ScHOEXE and R. B. Repfest {Quart. But. Ya. Stale Crop Pest 
Conun.. 1 (1919) r No. 2, pp. S-Xl, figs. 10). — In view of the indefinite state of 
opinion, information, and practice regarding the sale, shipping, and planting 
of nursery stock showing evidence of crown gall or woolly aphis, investigation 
was .made of these features on an orchard planted in 1914 and partly dug 
out four years later. 

It Is found that hard ero^YB galls on or near the graft union grow as rapidly 
as does the tree itself. Hairy root disappeared in some instances, crown-gall 
tissue developing in the same region. Generally speaking, trees with galls 
made less growth than did trees free from gall. Trees severely injured by 
woolly aphis in the nursery are regarded as unfit for planting. Trees slightly 
iujiired may recover and develop a satisfactory root system. ' 

i’ield experiments in spraying apple orchards for the control of apple 
blotch, A. J, Gundeesox (IlUmis Bta. Bui 222 (1919), pp. 55i-57o) .-—Apple 
blotch Is said to be one of the most destructive diseases of apple orchards 
in southern Illinois. Experiments for its control were carried on during 1^1% 
191T, and 1918 to determine the relative values of Bordeaux mixture and lime 
sulphur ; the value of different applications of these fungicides, and the effect 
of interchanging theni' ; the effect of dormant applications of copper sulphate, 
Sealecicle, lime sulpliiir, and a combination of lime sulphur and copper sul- 
phate ; the effect of the addition of arsenate of lead to lime sulphur ; and the 
relative values of dusting and spraying. 

Bordeaux lulxiure and lime sulphur have been found practically equal for 
the control of apple blotch. Dormant, applications of the fungicides proved 
of no value for cheeking the disease. Arsenate of. lead, appears to have the 
ssaie value as a spray for prevention of blotch, but the addition of this 
nmterlal to Mme sulphur did not, increase the value of that spray. Dusting 
■With' a m!,xture of finely ground sulphur and powdered arsenate of lead was 
,, valueless for the control of the disease. The most important application of 
ilme sulptiur or Bordeaux mixture was three weeks after the fall of the 
: petals and the second important application is that given five weeks after 
, ^ their fall. ^ Later applications were found of little value in , reducing blotch 
Infection., ^ , , 

mdescribeH species of OpModothella on Fictis, E. A. Besset (Mgcologia, 
'fj' (MIB), No. 2, pp. 1). — An account is given of a fungus found on fig 

leftvw at points near Miami, Fla., in IW and 1,908. The species is considered 
mm has been desigwted as 0 . flci. 
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Spraying [grapevines for downy mildew] after July 15, A. Caboket (Frog, 
Agn et Vitle. (Ei. TEsPCentre) ^ S9 (JIOIS), Ko. 27, pp. 9, 10 ), — Eealfiriiimg 
(E. S. E., 40, p. T50) tlie necessity and efficacy of tliorongli spraying with 
Bordeaux, mixture at intervals of 8 to 12 days in very moist weather between 
June 10 and July 15, or of moniliiy spraying during an ordinarily dry siiiiimer, 
the author insists also on the necessity of prolonging such treatment until the 
crop is gathered in case black rot Is present. 

The action of copper on vegetation, A. Cabobet {Frog. Agr. et Vitie. {E(t 
FE^si-Centre), S9 {1918}^ Ko, 40 , pp. 319, 330). — ^The author states from prerious 
observations, .recorded above, that in ordinarily dry siiiBrners mildew attacks 
during August are sufficient to decrease the foliage or gTapevines. Tines 
properly sprayed (as evidenced by the blue coating) retain their 

healthy appearance despite any deiieiency of nutritiori associated with lack of 
moisture, therein showing resistance to drought as w^ell as dcnvny mildew. 
The bearings of the facts observed are discaissed. 

IFurther notes on the powdery mildews and the aiiiinonium pclysulphid 
wash, J. V. Eybe, E. S. Salmox, and L. K. TvoB:iiALD {Jour. BJ. Agr. [London], 
S5 (1919), To. 12, pp. 1494 - 1497 ). — During the past three years further investi- 
gations (E. S. E., SS, p. 853) have been carried out on the control of powdery 
mildews by means of w^ashes containing sulphur. The object of the present 
article is to give notice of new facts discovered relative to the killing point 
of powdery miidevrs, and of an Improved formula for making the concen- 
trated ammonium polysulpliid solution. The work w’as carried out with- hop 
mildew {Bphmrotfieea Mmmll), but the facts as noted are thought to apply, to 
other .mildews. 

In making up the stock solution, 1 gal. of a 30 per cent aqueous solution of 
ammonia' is saturated at ordinary temperature with hydrogen suIpMd gas 
until the density is 0,055, Two gallons of 30 per cent aqua ammoniac are 
added and 112.5 oz. of sulphur stirred into the liquid. Hydrogen sulpMd gas 
is then passed through the liquid until all the sulphur dissolves and the density 
reaches 1.036 at IT® C. (62.6® F.). The resulting clear dark-colored soliitioo 
constitutes the ne^v stock solution, and this is referred to as ammonium poly- 
sulphid stock solution, lOlS, or as A. F. S., 1918. This should contain 19.2 per 
cent ammonia and 24.2 per cent of sulphur, of which 10.6 per cent Is in the 
condition known as sulpMd sulphur, and 13.6 pO'r cent in the form kiiovm as 
polysulpMd sulphur. After standing 12 hours and being diluted with ap- 
proximately 50 to 100 times as much water, the fluid may become cloudy and 

finally thick with sulphur. 

To prepare this diluted wash 5 lbs. of soft soap (or 10 lbs. If the water Is 
very hard) are dissolved in 99 gal. of water, after wliich 1 gal. of the stock 
solution, A. F. S., is added while stirring to give strength (a). Strength (b) 
requires the same proportion of soap with twice the percentage of stock solu- 
tion. Both these are to be used as soon as made. Precautions as regards 

handling are the same as tho?-'e for lime sulphur. A nozzle giving a fine misty 
spray is required. 

Xiime-sulpliur is thoroughly reliable for early sprayings against American 
gooseberry mildew, but It shonid be dispensed with in favor of the above- 
described wash before the marketing qualities of the berries are affected. 

Further data on the citrus canker affection of the citrus species and 
varieties at Bainao> H. A. Lee {PMlippine Agr. Rev., 11 (1918), Eo. S, pp. 200- 
20$, pU. 7). — ^Investigations begun by the author in 191T on possible control 
metho'ds for citrus canker have yielded data which are here preS'ented In 
tabular' form, with 'discussion to supplement the observations reoorded./.lgr 
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Wesier (E. S. B., 39^ p. 458), Attention is called to the appearance of sus- 
ceptibility in Tarieties formerly listed as immune; also of partial or complete 
immunity appearing In other %’arieties wMcii are Indicated. 

Carnation stem rot and its control, G. L. Peltiihr (IlUnois Sta. Bvl. B2S 
(1919), pp. 579-697, figs- 5). — ^The author describes some experimenta! work 
undertaken wiili a Ylew to the control of carnation stem rot due to MMzoetonia 
mlam noted in a previous publication (E. S. R., 35, p. 749). The general 
character of the fungms, together 'Rdth an account of its occurrence, is given, 
Tiie conditions infliieiieing the growth of the parasite and host plant are de- 
scribed at considerable length, and accounts are given of experiments carried 
on in the greenhouse for the control of the stem rot 

From the data obtained, it appears that the control of stem rot of carnation 
is to be studied along the lines of growing conditions and the use of clean 
soil. Soil disinfection proved of little value, but steam sterilization has been 
quite effective. In growing carnations the temperature should be kept as low 
as possible, and no more water applied to the soil than is absolutely necessary 
for the healthy growth of the plant. These statements apply also to the grow- 
ing of the seedlings and cuttings. Steam sterllizaioii of soil and sand is 
recomtnencieci to be used wherever possible. 

Snapdragon rust, G. L. PEaxmi (Illinois Sta, BuL 221 (1919), pp, 5S5-548, 
fiffs. 5). — description as given of rust of snapdragon due to Puecinla mtir- 
rhini, which is known to have been present in Cahforma since 1ST9 and which 
appeared in Illinois ia 1913, since which time it has become the cause of 
considerable loss. The symptoms of the disease, description of the fungus, 
and host relationship and resistance are described, after wMcii an account 
Is given of experiments for its control. The use of Bordeaux mixture, am- 
moniacal copper carbonate, or Fungine can neither prevent, check, nor con- 
trol it in the field or gi'eenhouse. 

Important relations were established between the spread of the fungus and 
the conditions under which the plants were grown. It is claimed that the 
practice of syringing plants in the greenhouse is favorable for the dissemina- 
tion of the spores and the rapid infection of the plants. Watering from below 
only, so as to avoid wetting the foliage, is a means of checMng the rust. The 
rust was not found to be carried on the seed, and it is believed that the 
disease could be avoided by the propagation of plants from seed instead of 
cuttings. 

Some diseases of trees in greater 3Srew York, A. H, Gbaves (Mpcologm, II 
(1919), Ao. 3, pp. 111 - 124 , pt i). — ^The author gives some results of studies dur- 
ing the summer of 1918. The diseases noted, with associated fungi (which 
were not Identified with certainty in all cases), include a bark disease 
(Melmicmititn sp.) of butternut, (Juglam mieiw), canker (Nectria sp.) of 
BVFeet birch lenta), winter injury or leaf scorch of beech (Fagm 

atmpunicea), heart rots (several fungi) of oaks (Quercdis spp.), disease of 
the white oak (Q, bark disease {Vrmnecirkt- purpurea) of the paper 

mulberry (Bromsonetia' papprifera), blight (Gn-ommiia venata) of sycamore 
^(Pfa4&mm occidentaMs) , and heart rot (Ppropoliiporus fvUnmy of locust 
''{M&hmia psendmaam). Severe injury to trees during 1917 and 1918 is 
ascribed, to the unprecedented combination of unfavorable winter conditions. 

'f Direct'} transmissioD. of blister rust from pine to pine, O. von Tijbett:®' 

'' lA'iiturm ZiscMfr Farsf m. JLaiwfm, 1 $ ( 1918 ), No, 3-8, pp. 289-282 ). — ^This is a 
ilscussion of recent contributions on the life history of pine rust {Peridermium 

ttaportSie an ascomycete injurious to oaks, M. Mokeileon' (aPs. in 

Intermtl Imt. Apr. IBmmJ, Intermtl Bov. Sd. and Praot Agn, 9 (1918), Wo. 
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S, pp. S98}, — Ie September, 191T, isolated and comparatively shallow rooted 

oaks on dry calcareous soil southwest of the Taudois Jura at an altitude of 
1,850 ft. ^\'ere observed to have lost in some cases as much as 1 per cent of their 
twigs. The trouble proved to be due to D, tateola. The same fungus is said to 
have caused similar Injury in other localities mentioned. 

The distribution of mistletoe in Switzerland, J. Coass {yaturw. Ztsclin 
ForM Lmidw,^ M (1918), Ko. SS, pp, 188-195, 3 ). — A discussion of mis- 

tletoe in Switzerland concludes with a comparison between Switzerland and 
G-ermany as regards tlie occurrence, distribution, and hosts of mistletoe in the 
two countries. 

ECOJTOMIC ZOOEOGY— EHTOMOLO&Y. 

Game laws for 1919, G. A. Lawtee and F. L. EzIbnsha^v {'U. 8, Bept Agr., 
Farmers^ Bui 1077 (191.9), pp. SO). — This is the usual annual summary of the 
provisions of Federal, State, and Provincial statutes (E. S. R.. 40, p. 54). 

The animal ecology of Johnson County, D. M. Beumfxel (Unir. Iowa 
Btudies Fat, Hist,, 8 {1918}, No, i, pp. 37, pis, 23). — A preliminary survey of the 
major animal habitats of Johnson County, Iowa, with an atlas, 

A nest study of the llaryland yellow throat, X. E. Shaver (€nii\ lotm 
Studies Nat, Hist,, 8 (1918), No, 2, pp, 12, pU. J). — ^This paper is based upon a 
continuous study of the nest life of GeotJilypis tricMs tricJias, made during the 
summer of 1917 at the Iowa Lakeside Laboratory on Lake Okoboji. 

The nest studied contained three eggs of the yellow throat and one of the 
cowbird. The sheH of the cowbird’s egg by adhering to one of the yellow 
throat prevented the latter from hatching, causing 33-^- per cent mortality. Data 
presented in tabular form show the feeding activity of the parent birds, distri- 
bution of food to the young, classification of nestling food, and sanitation of 
the nest The data show that the cowbird received 55 per cent of all the foo(J 
brought to the nest. 

A list of birds observed in Clay and O’Brien Counties, Iowa, I. N. Gabeiel- 
SON (Pfoc. Iowa Acad. ScL, 2k {1917), pp, 259-272). 

Birds of the Kansas City region, H. Haeris Aead. Sel St, Louis, 2S 

(1919), No, 8, pp, 21S-S71, figs. 4)* — This work includes a summary of the dates 
on which the regular spring migrants may be looked for, residents which 
occur in the vicinity throughout the entire' year, winter residents, irregular 
winter residents, summer residents, occasional or very rare breeders, former 
breeders, possible breeders, and migrants, a bibliography of 18 pages, and 'a 
subject index. 

Studies of the birds in northwest Australia, R, Sodekbeeq (K, Svemtca 
Tetensh. Aka4, Smidl,, 52 (1918), No, 17, pp, 118, pis, 5, figs. 25 )^ — report of 
ornithological reseai'ches conducted in tropical northwest Australia. 

Studies of the tsutsugamushi disease, T. Ejtashimia and M. Miyajima 
(Kitmato Arch. Hxpt, Med. [Tokgo], 2 (1918), No. 2, pp. 90-146, pU, 
further report of studies of this affection, also knowm as Xippoii river fever, 
which Is transmitted by the larva of a trombidiid (Leptus akummMJ that 
develops on field mice {Microtus montlbeUi). It occurs In certain river 
valleys of Japan and also in Formosa (E. S. R., 39, p, 870). 

Camallanus americanus n. sp. — A monograph on a nematode species, T. B. 
Magath (Tram, Anier, Micros, Soc., SS (1919), No, 2, pp, 49-179, pis, 10, figs, 
16), — This monograph deals with a parasitic nematode found in the upper 
2 in. of the intestine of certain turtles. Of 47 turtles examined 78 'per cent 
were parasitized. 
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Absence of complement in tlxe blood of insects, A. Cl Hollanbe (Compt 
MemL Soe, BioL IFarts]. 82 (10 W), Xfh 6, pp> B18-220) .—In investigations coH” 
cliietefl tlio aiirliOF failed to find complement present in tlie blood of a number 
of insects, liieludiiig Vanessa urtic<e, Y. io, Bomhpx inihl, Chelfinia caja, 
SpMn:i* lUjnstri, DecUeus t'errueivorus, Orphania dent-ieaudata, and EpMppiger 
terrestris, 

{xiiide to the collactioa and preservation of insects, I. be Sagasba (Mws. 
Bfircinofiensis ScL Xat. IMiis. Clenc. Xat, Barcelona'} Opera, Ser. Zool, Jf 
{1018), pp. 99. Hgs. $5). — ^Tiiis Is Intended as an aid to the yoimg entomologist. 

On the absence of insect pests in certain localities and on certain plants, 
T, D. A. CocivEBELB (Mur. Ecop, Ent„ 12 {1919), Xo. 4 , pp, 345-S47) .—^he 
author records observations of the oceniTence of garden insects at Boulder, 
Colo., ill 1918. 

On some phases of insect control by the biological method, H. S. Smith 
(Jour. Econ. Ent., 12 (1919), Xa, 4, PP- 2S8-202). — This is a diseusslon, based 
upon work of the Califonifa State Commission of Horticulture, in %vhich the 
author considers the more important factors which govern control by entomo- 
phagous insects. 

Effect of excessive sterilization measures on the germination of seeds, E. R. 
BE Ong (Jour, Econ. Ent, 12 {1919), Xo. 4, pp. 343-345}. — Experiments con- 
ducted with a view to determining the germination percentage of beans after 
treatment with excessive heat and excessive dosage of potassium of cyanid and 
carbon disulphid are reported in tabular form. It is shown that fumigation 
and heat sterilization are safe practices both for grains and legumes at the 
dosages commonly used, with proper precautions as to the length of exposure 
and ventilation afterwa,rtls. 

The stratification of liquid hydrocyanic acid as related to orchard fumiga- 
tion, R. S. WoGLFM and M, B. Rorxns {Jour, Econ. Ent, 12 {1919), No. 4, pp.' 
390-303, pi, 1). — The authors found that in each of the 11 experiments con- 
ducted where' the liquids were brought together slowly stratification occurred 
regardless of -whether the water wbs added to the hydrocyanic acid or the 
hydrocyanie acid to the water. If, however, the materials %vere brought together 
violently and thoroughly shaken stratification was not produced. 

The strength of nicotin solutions, V. I. Safeo {Jour, Ecm. Ent., 12 {1919}, 
No. 4, pp. 349-351 ). — The author calls attention to the fact that neither odor 
nor color is an indication of the coniparutive strength of nicotin solutions. A 
statement of the percentage of nicotin, content alone is insufficient as indicating 
Its exact strength. ' “ The nicotin may be in the form of ‘ free ’ 'nicotin or in '.tiie 
form of nicotin sulphate, but the percentage refers to the amount of nicotin, 
by weight, because, it is the only method of knowing definitely how much actual 
iiicotin is contained In the solution, and such designation is .required by the 
Federal Insecticide Board, It is necessary, then, to know the specific gravity 
'of the. preparation in order to knoiv the actual nicotin content!’ 

The value of molasses and sirups in poisoned baits for grasshoppers and 
mtwoTms, A. W. Mominn {Jour. Econ. Ent„ 12 (1919), No. 4, pp. 337-343). — 
'ThO'' author concludes that molasses or sirup of any kind ,!s absolutely uniieces- 
an ingredient of poisoned baits against many of the common cutworms. 
TM; acidltion of molasses, however, increases the attractiveness of the bait for 
,, eome species under certain conditions. Evidence has also accumulated to the 
the use 'of molasses or sirup is unnecessary in combating some 
of grasshoppers. 

of the State entomologist and plant pathologist (Tenn. Bien. Ept. 

: 1917-18, pp, 53-72, fip, 1 ), — This report includes a , discussion of "the 
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occ'nrreiice of and control measures for a number of the more important In- 
sects of the year, including tbe wheat- joint worm, strawberry-root lousej cab- 
bage-root maggot, bagworm, cotton boll weevil, Hessian hom fly* ox warble, 
etc. A dormant and summer spray schedule for apple trees is appended. 

Insect^ enemies of the allotment holder, P. V. Theobax© England: 

Author^ 1918 f pp. 59, ^7). — brief popular account 

Insect problems of western shade trees, P. B. Herbeet (Jown Ent,, M 
{1919), Eo, 4^ pp, 8S3-3S7). — This is a brief summary of a survey macle by the 
Bureau of Entomology of the U. S. Department of Agriculture in the fall of 
1916. 

Motes on Thysanoptera from British Columbia, B. C. Treherxe (Cmiad, 
Ent, 51 (1919), No. 8-9, pp. 181-190, pt 1, figs. 8 ). — ^The author presents notes on 
10 species of thrips found to occur in British Columbia, including one new to 
science, namely, ^olothrips auricest-us taken from western wdid rye grass 
( Elgin MS confiensatus ) . 

Some work of the insectary division in connection with the attempted 
introduction of natural enemies of the beet leaf -hopper, E. J. Yosleb (ilo. 
Bui Cal Com. Hort., S {1919), No. 5, pp. 231-2S9, figs. 0).— This is a brief re- 
port by the late author on his trips to Australia in the attempt to secure enemies 
of the beet leaf hopper. 

The saltbush (Aiiiplex mueUeri) was found badly infested with a leaf hop- 
per in the vicinity of Sunshine, near Melbourne, which was parasitized to tlie 
extent of 90 per cent by two egg parasites, Ptergogramma acuminata and a 
mymarid. Upon introduction into this country both failed to attack the beet 
leaf hopper, and as they were given a fair trial it is concluded that they found 
Eutettix tenetta to be an unsuitable hosh 

Motes on the behavior of the beet leaf-hopper (Eutettix tenella), H. H. P. 
Sevesin (Jour. Econ. Enl, 12 (1919), No. 4f PP- 30S-S0S). — ^These notes relate 
to sexual behavior, nocturnal habit, reaction to heat, phototaxis, and reaction 
to shadow. 

Investigations of the beet leaf -hopper (Eutettix tenella) in California, H, H. 
P, Seveein (Jour, Econ. Ent., 12 {1019), No. 4t PP- S12-S26, pi. 1). — The data 
here presented have been substantially noted from another source (E. S. B., 41, 
p. 456). 

An infestation of apple sucker (Psylla maH) in Mova Scotia, W. H. Barr- 
TAXM {Agr. Qu::. Canada, 5 (1919), No. 9, pp. 82S-SB7, figs. 5 ). — ^The author 
records the discovery of the .introduction and establishment of this European 
species near Wolfville, N. S„ and gives an account of the nature and extent of 
its injury. This is said to be the first record of its occurrence in Morth 
America, 

Preliminary tests as a guide for future work in the control of ^ the pest 
were made after its discovery- Micotin sulphate, 1 pint to 100 gal. of water, 
was applied on June 12 by means of a Friend spray gun, and In spite of the 
unfavorable conditions, the leaves having attained practically their full size, 
almost perfect results were secured. Several contact dusts were also tested 
for comparison with the liquid spray, the applications being made by means 
of the Johnson orchard duster. Micotin sulphate was the basis of three of these 
dusts, it being mixed, dried, and ground with kaolin, yellow clay, and sulphur, 
respectively, at the' rate of 2 lbs. to the hundred. Free nicotin solution 
combined with sulphur, using the same percentage of nicotin, w^^as also tested, 
as was a mixture cjomposed of 50 per cent of finely ground tobacco 
.ground together , 'with 25 per cent of dry lime-sulphur and 25 of 

hydrated Hma 
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,Xi)oe of tlie dust mixtures gave resiiU's comparable to the liquid spray, 
owing to tlie mecliaiiieal impossibility of driving the dust into all the lildiug 
places of tlie insect, due to the large size of the leaves at the time. Ail the 
dust mixtures, however, seemed to destroy the insects whenever they came in 
contact with them, although tiie green apple bug was practieaily unharmed. 

Spray pink and green potato aphids^ E. Id. Patch (Poiaio Jiff/?., i {1919}, 
MfJ. IB, pp. (% 9, 31, film, 2 ). — A brief sumniarj* of information on MacrosipJium 
mlunifolit, In which the more recent %vork with remedial measures is cliscussed, 
including references to the work in Ohio by Houser et al. (E. S. E,, 88, p. 462), 
and in Connecticut I>y Britton and Eappe i E. S. E., 41, p. 162. ) 

On the life history and bionomics of Myzus ribis (red currant aphis), M. D. 
Havilaxb (Proe. Rmi. *SY;c. Edinh,, S9 (1018-19), Ro. 1, pp. 78-112. figs. M ). — 
The studies here reportei! have been siimmarizeil by the author as follows : 

riim (red currant aphis) on Ribes ritPrinn is dimorphic In respect of 
certain features of the antenna and of abdominal and wing dimensions. The 
nature of the food, whether healthy or blistered by the attack of the fiindatrix, 
seems to be the determining factor of this diiiiurphism. The form from healthy 
leaves is probably identical with Jf. %€ldtei and M. dupar, 

“Jf. rihu is migratory, and in summer colonizes certain LabiaEe and other 
w’eeds; but this migration Is not obligatory, and the entire life cycle may be 
passed on currant. On its summer host plfmt tliis species has been previously 
described as Plmroim- gaRopsklis, 

There is a deeline in fertility in the later part of the summer among the 
ffsrms remaining on currant. This is caused by a lower birtlirute, and not 
by the shortening of the life of the parent. This decline, together with the 
attacks of predacious and parasitic enemies, aecoimts for the frequent disap* 
imiranee of the species from currant in August and September. 

“ Both sexual forms may be produced, and eggs may be laid, on either host 
piant, ^lales transferred from Labiatm to Eibes can fertilize the females on 
the latter plant.” 

A small braconid, ApMdius ribis, is its principal enemy in England. 

A bibliography of 28 titles is included. 

Observations on some mealy .bugs (Hemiptera; Coecidae), G. F. Peseis 
(JO’Un Bern, Ent., 12 (1919), Xo. 4? pp- '292-299, :^gs. S )» — ^The data here pre- 
sented, w^hleh supplement the systematic account previously noted (E. B. R,, 
40, p. 262), deal largely with species ■which are already of economic Importance 
or may be regarded as av^alting only a favorable opportunity to become so. 

It is pointed out that the name Psendococeus citropMlus given by Glaussen 
to the so-caiied citrophihis mealy bug must give way, as the species was first 
cleseribed by Green as P. gaMni from specimens taken from Mikes mngmma 
, In' Londoh, England. P tmriUmm of Ehrhorn ('= P, halceri Essig) has been 
reported by Green to occur on various plants in greenhouses in England and 
by 'Chaffin from sw^eet potato, tomato, and avocado on the Dry Tortugas Islands, 
near Key West, Fla, P, pint is recorded from this country for the first time, 
'h&v'lng been collected ' on pine in a Japanese ' nursery at Oakland, 'Cai.‘ 
,P. Irtwfi.elfe appears to have become established in Florida, where specimens 
l4aTlBg"beeB collected from the roots of bananas at Florence Tilla, pineapple 
_ at Frost Proof, and citrus at Ft. i^feyers. P. mrf/atm, a species pre^fioiisly re- 
'' cord^ed^ from cactus and other plants at Brownsville, Tex,, has been taken 'from 
' nittguola and mulberry at Gainesville, oleander at Key West, and an unde- 
:",'/tenaihed' plant at Winter Haven, Fla. P. comstmli, a dangerous mealy bug 
from specimens taken from mulberry and ma,ple in Japan, 
'Sn' the otstem part of the United Btates,,and,has been collected 
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from apple^ horse chestnut, hydrangea, maple, mulberry, wild cherry, and some 
other hosts on Staten Island, X, Y., by Doane. The author states that he has 
also received the same species from %’arious hosts in Sfarylanci A species from 
citrus at OJai, while very close to P* eitri, is apparently distinct and most 
closely resembles P, fcmunh'm from Japan, 

Descriptions of P. pini, F. hmmelke, and P. rirgatm are given, together with 
the synonymy of P. qnereus, LaeUm^lm phoradenSri, and Cryptoripergia 
urizmienms. 

Lac-producmg insects in the United States (Hemiptera; Goccidae), G. F. 
Febris {dour. Econ. Ent., 12 Yo. If, PP- SdP-Sdd ), — brief (iisciission of 

this subject, based upon a review of the literature and Investigations conducted 
in the Southwest during the course of a trip, reference to which has been 
previously made (E, S. R., 41. p. 4571. Tlie author failed to find Taefiardia 
kirrew to occur in .siUlicient quantity to be of commercial importance. 

Spray v, fumigation in the control of gray scale on citrus trees in Tulare 
County, P. Pw Biuvnn {Mo. BuL CaL Com. Kort., 8 (1919), No. d, pp. 104-107, 
fig. 1). — ^A general discussion of the control of the gray citrus scale (Goccw 
citricola llongulm]). In which attention is directed to the disadvantages of 
spraying as compared with 'famigation. It is said that fumigation with' liquid 
hydrocyanic acid gas has advantages over all other methods. 

On the use of the names Lachnus and Lachniella, A. C. Baker (C(twi4. 
Ent, B1 (1919), No. 8-9, pp. 211-212). — ^The author finds Laehnm pumtatm to 
be the type for Lachnus, and Lachmts fascmtus for Lachntella, and erects the, 
genus Wilsonia for Luohniellm gracilis of Wilson. 

Some observations on the webbing clothes moth (Tineola Mselliella), M. T. 
Smuhlyan (Fsgefie, 26 (1919), No. S, pp. 71-7S)^ — ^The data here presented sup-' 
plement the information given in the paper by Benedict, previously noted 
(E. R^., 38, p. 657), and confirm that author’s conclusions that F. biseUiella 

rather than Tinea pellioneUa is the more common species in the North. 

Some recently recorded parasites of the oriental peach moth, L, A. Stearks 
(Jour. Econ. Ent., 12 (1919), No. 4 PP* H7, d48).”--Diir!ng investigations of this 
pest in Virginia 11 parasites were reared, 7 of which have not been previously 
recorded as at'tacldng the oriental peach moth. 

Physiological and parasitological studies of economic Lepidoptera,. €. 
Gaittiee (Compt. Bend. Bog. Biol. IFarisJ, 82 (1919), No. 19, pp. 720-728).— 
Continuing work previously noted (E. S. R., 41, p. 552), notes are presented 
ou A|Kz»lclea glomeratm and on the blood of a number ' of species of LepMop- 
tera. ■ ' ' ' ^ 

The striped skipper caterpillar of 'the" coconut (Etidaii irava), S. Lieeticahs' 
(Bept. Lmdb., Nijt\ en Bandel IBuich East Indies}, 'Meded. Lab. Fl&ntm- 
MeMm, No. So (1919), pp. loSl, pis. 4 ). — ^Reports of damage by this'mter- 
pillar to eoeonut trees in Java, Sumatra, and Ball led to thisr study 'of its life 
history and parasites- 

The attack of the caterpillar results in the leaves being stripped up to the 
big veina From 8 to 9 days, were found to be passed in the egg stage, , from 
32 to 37 as a caterpilbir, and from 10 to 11 as pupa. Several parasites were 
'Observed, of which a tachinid and a braconid'were the only ones of importance. 
As control ^ measures, Paris green and lead arsenate are very efficient and do 
not bum the leaves. 

New Jersey work in mosquito control, W, E. Dark ale {Jour. Amer. 'Mei. 
Assoc.. 7$ (1919), No. 10. pp. 7 $7-7 42, figs. 7).— This 'is an- addms- deltwii-' 
before a selection of the American Medical Association In June; 191ty~i>y the, 
president of the Atlantic County Mc^uitb Exeterminatlon Comnastfoii,-: ^ 
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Contritatioia to the study of the Brazilian Txypaneidse or fruit files, A.” 
and A. da Costa Lima (Mem. Inst, OsimMo 10 (1018)^ No. i, pp, 
d-ld, pU. 2; Trans., pp. I, 2). — ^TMs account is based upon the specimeBS found 
in collections at the Institute of Manguinhos and of the Museum of Natural 
History in gao Paulo. Anastrepha fraterculus, a very variable specie, an 
account of wMch by East lias been previously noted (E. S. It., 40, p. 757), is 
tiie most important form. A list is given of the species of the genus Apyrgota, 
subfamily ' Pyrgotinse, and a description of the new species A. persfnmta wMdi 
migiit be mistaken for a Trypeta. A catalogue of tlie genus Anastreplia with 
synonyms, literature, and a bibliography follovrs. 

Hotes on Pelenomus sulcicollis, R. Matheson (Ganad, Ent., 51 (1919), No, 
8-9 f pp. 199-201,, pi. i, ftp. 1). — The weevil here. considered is said to have de^ 
stroyed a small patch of fringed loosestrife {Steiromma ciUatum) growing 
on the bank of a stream at Ithaca, N. X. 

The two-colored coconut leaf beetle (BrontMspa froggatti), S. Leefmans 
(Dept. Lmidh.f Nijr, en Eandel {Dutch East Indies}, Meded, Lab. Plantenzieh- 
im, No, 85 (1919), pp. 1-H, pU. 3). — ^The beetle here considered, which has not 
previously been recorded by Dutch entomologists, is thought to be the species 
wdiich has caused serious loss in New Britain and the Solomon Islands. On 
the west coast of Sumatra and in west Java only plants up to four years of 
age are damaged by it. It is the author*s opinion that the injury caused by 
the adults and larvm is considerably increased by a fungus (Festaloisz'la pah 
'fmrum) which penetrates the leaf tissue through the wounds caused by this 
liisech 

The la:rv« hatch out after period of 7 to 10 days, the pupal stage lasts 
from 7 to 0 days, and the beetles live under laboratory conditions from 6 to 
8 months, during wdiicli period as many as 03 eggs have been recorded from a 
single beetle. At Padung the eggs were severely parasitized, 62 per 'cent being 
recorded* 

The, application of a 2 per cent solution of lead arsenate was found to be 
the most effective in destroying both the adults and larvse. 

Biological notes on the flat-headed apple-tree borer (Chrysobothris femo- ' 
rata) and the Pacific flat-headed apple-tree borer (C. mail), H. Burke 
(Jmn Econ. EnL, 12 (1919), No, i, pp. 32&-330).—Tke author has found, G. malt 
to be far more common and injurious in the Pacific States than 0. femorata. 
“ Numerous rear lugs have given us G. femorata from the prune and plum a few 
times and G. maU from the currant, apple, plum, prune, cherry, i>each, and apri- 
cot a number of times* C, mali is also 'more common in shade trees' and 
brush forests, while C. femorata is commoner in the oaks and the a^cn for- 
ests of the high Sierras. C. femorata occurs throughout the tJnited States, 
and 0. 'tmU has been reported from Oregon, California, 'Nevada, Utah, Colo- 
rado, and Arizona, Many of the published records of damages by C. femorata 
in the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific States undoubtedly refer to damage by 
G. ^ ^ 

on forest insects. — X, On two bark beetles attacking the trunks of 
wMte pine trees, M. W. Bxackman (Fspche, $B (1919), No. 4, PP- S5-Q6, pk 1, 
Ilf, ijrfT— The biological observatiom here r^orted relate to Ips longidemf 
wMch ill €»tml New York works on the inner bark of white pine, and Hylur- 
fopt which attacks white pine by preference. 

Weevils In Ausferalian wiieat In, California, ^ E. W. Boane (Jour. Mmn, Mn%, 
it (ifJS), 4, pp. The author has found the rice weevil to be the 

«»Bmoa beetle ixwarring in ahipments of Australian wheat In some 
life w^sfll was also vwy abundant /In' other ^ipments but lew 
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“*Tiie saw-toothM grain beetles, SUvanm surmamemis, were always abua- 
clant. Tiie eoefased iiour beetles, TriMUum aonfusuniy 'were cominoa la all 
shipments, and T» ferruffimum was also often quite common. Tlie lesser grain 
borer (Rhizopertha dominim) was always quite abundant and apparently %'ery 
destructiYe. Tbe flat grain beetle iLmmopklmus‘. minnim) was comniOE in 
ail lots. Tlie cadelle and a few other beetles were more or less comnion. 
Memporm ealmim, the cosmopolitan parasite of grain w-eevils, was eoinmon 
OH' nearly aii lots of Australian wheat examined, and it was exceedingly abuii- 
dant in some of the lots.'^ 

A suggestion of a possible control of pea and bean weevils, E. E. ' Camp- 
bell (Mur, Mem. Enty 12 {1919} ^ Xo, 4 PP- 284-28S). — In work carried on in 
California the author found the percentage of infestation of broad or horse 
beans by the broad bean weevil ( Larm ruflmaua) to be very much 
less in crops from seed pdanted late in the season than from crops from seed 
planted early. While the first eggs are laid soon after the middle of March 
and a few may be laid as late as the middle of May, the most extensive deposi- 
tion occurs during the month of April., 

Bata presented in tabular form show a maximum of 50 and 6S per cent of 
weevil infestation, and averages of 14.5 per cent for the 1910 and 191T crops, 
when the seed was planted both early and late, as contrasted with a maximum 
O'f only 1T.2 per cent and an average of 2.92 i>er cent of weevil infestation, for 
the 1918 crop, when no seed was planted until after March 1. Many samples 
of the 1918 crop were entirely free from infestation, particularly those from 
seed planted in April and May. 

Wintering bees in Indiana,, E. O. Baldwin (Purdue Unhty Dept, Agr.'Dxt, 
Sul 85 (1919) j'pp. figs. 2). — ^A' popular account 

The European elm sawfly leaf miner, E. N. Cheystal (Apr. Gaz. Cmadhy $ 
{1919} y Xo. 8y pp, 72J-728, fig, 1 ). — ^This sawfly leaf miner iEaUosgsp'hmg& 
first recorded in America by Felt in 1898 as unusually destruetix^e at 
Albany and Troy, N. Y., was first discovered in Canada at Kingston, Out, ha 
July, 1915. Eeceiit investigations have shown the species to occur in the city 
of Kingston in a few localities, mainly on the Camperdowm variety of Scotch 
elm, the American elm not being attacked. 

A series of experiments by Hutchings with an allied species, the alder sawfly 
leaf miner {K, doJimU)^ at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, showed 
kerosene emulsion* 1 part of stock solution to 7 parts of water, to be effective 
when used at the time the larva! mines were just commencing. This indicates 
that thisrensedy would a Iso ^ be effective against K, ulmL 

An account of its life history by Slingerland in l905 has been noted S'. E., 
17, p. 680), as has been an account by Herrick in 1918 on its 'Control CE. Sv.'B., 
29, p. 556), 

Buiira laeta in Sweden, A. Tullgeen (K, Luniihr, Ahad, MmM, mh 5Pld«.fer., 
SB {1919) y Wo. 2, pp, S9-68y figs, 9; also in Meddel, Oentratamt ForsSksv, Jord- 
bruksomrddetfA^o. 180 (1919) f pp, 12, figs. 9 ), — A brief account O'f .this sai.all 
gall-making sawfly, which is a source of injury to Ealix piminaUs. 

The mason wasp'S., Pabex, trans. by A. Teixeiea de Mattos {Wmi? York: 
Dodd, Mead A- Co., 1919, pp, [FJ/I] 4-818), — A translation, of the author’s 
Souvenirs KntoiU'Ologiques treating of wasps. This work, which comprises the 
second of a series dG'aling with wasps (E. S. E., S5,'p. 468), takes up ffte 
Eumenes, Odyneri, Pelopmus, Agenim, Volucella, 'Otc. ' 

Mites affecting the poison ' oak, H. E. Ewiwo (Prm. loma Amd, ^ 
(1917), pp. 823S2$, fig, f).-— The author here describes a new ^!1 nfite 
copies toxicophagm) from Oregon, which so far as known is to # 
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Pacific slope s|)ecies of poison ivy diversiloM) . He also records tlie 

feeding of tfie spider mite (Tefranychm ieiaHiis} on poison iVy in tfie Ticlnity 
of Corvallis^ Oreg., likewise a leaf roller. 

FOOBS— HITMAH FUTEITIOl*. 

A biometric study of basal metabolism in man, J. A. Hakeis and F. (x. 
Be'NEdict (Carneyie ImL %Vash, FuK 279 {1910} y pp. TI-j-BSS, figs. M ). — ^Tfae 
purpose of this stndy is expressed by tiie authors as ‘‘to present the results 
of a first attempt to analysse the data of basal metabolism in normal men and 
women bj the higher statistical or biometric formulas.’’ 

The unfamiliarity of most physiologist.s with biometric methods and the rela- 
tive paucity of data on basal metabolism are belie%'ed to be responsible for the 
sloumess with which the higher statistical methods have been applied to this 
field of research. The data accumulated from ex]')eriments on basal metabolism 
in the Nutrition Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution now comprise those for 
age, body weight, pulse rate, and gaseous exchange, together with computed 
heat production for 136 male and 103 female adults, and represent a non- 
iiegligible contribution to the problem of human metabolism. They are here 
statistically analyzed by biometric methods, the principles underlying the 
establishment on them of standard basal metabolism constants are discussed,, 
and standard multiple prediction tables for normal basal metabolism are 
worked out These tables are based on the factor of body weight, with eor- 
rectlcrti factors for age and stature, and are given for men and women sepa- 
rately, The authors summarize the plan and significance of the study as 
“ to emphasize the necessity for the establishment of statistical normal basal 
metabolism standards, which may serve as a basis of comparison in all special 
nutritional investigaHons ; to supply convenient tables of such standards based 
on the. most extensive series of nonnal data as yet available ; to Illustrate the 
practical use ' of such tables in the solution of problems In nutritional 
physiology.’^ 

“ Biologically 'the most rational and practically the lU'OSt satisfactory standard 
is that secured by taking into account the body weight, stature, and age of the 
subject in predicting basal metebolism. This method is' therefore an extension 
and modification of the selected-group method, employed earlier at the Nutri- 
tion Laboratory, In tlie new method, -which wo have 'designated as the multiple- 
prediction method [the authors], replace the empirical determinations of the 
metaboIlsiB of individuals of specific weight, stature, and age by values given 
by multiple-predietion ecinations based on the statistical constants of all avail- 
able normal data. These equations have been tabled for both men and women 
' for a range of weight, stature, and age which will be met in practical work with 
adult subjects, and give a set of raultiple-predictlon tables of standard normal 
adult basal metabolism constants. 

‘‘The illustrations of the practical application of these multiple-prediction 
tables sIjow first of all their great usefulness in the deteetiou of differences 
hetwfeen series of metabolism measurements. Thus, as far as ftlie authors] 
are aware, the anomalous nature of the series of determinations by Magnus- 
Levy ahd Falk and thoS'C by Palmer, Means, and Gamble has heretofore quite 
the notice of physiologists, and their data have been combined freely' 
with other series for the purpose of generalization. The aberrant nature of 
ftese «rl€s becom-es evident as soon as comparison of the a'Ctua! measurements 
with te theoretical tallies from the multiple-prediction tables Is made.' 
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‘*Tlie use of the tables shows the clear aiffereotlatirai of atiiletes and, dia- 
betics from otiier iniii\idiiuls io their metabolic ieTel, thus coiitiriniiii? coudii- 
sirms already drawn at the Nutrition Laboratory. 

** Tile use ol: the standards shows the existence of a weli-markec! cliffierentia* 
in the level of iiieraboiism of men and wx)meii, and stiows that tlie differ- 
ences are persistent throughout adult life instead of disappearing in later years 
as maintained by Sond^ii and Tigerstedt. There is no eviileiice for siieli dilfer- 
eiitiatioa io new-born infants. 

“ While the novelty of the conception loiderlylog these standards will prob- 
ably lliiiit Sfmiewhat their iniiiiediate adoption by physiologists, the illustrations 
show that for purposes of more refined analysis they have great practical 
value. We believe that ultlmafely tiie great convenienee of these multiple- 
prediction tallies will result in their general adoption as standards of reference 
in all work on human nutritional physifdogy, 

Wiieii larger series of basal <lata are available we expect to revise these 
tables 60 that they may represent the broadest and most secure fruindation for 
comparative nutritional its vestiguiii ai.'' 

Beport OIL the metabolism of female munition workers, M. Greenwood, 0« 
Hooson, and a. E. Tebb ( Proe. Soc, {Lomlon], f^er. 1?, I?./ (1919). Jo. B fs35, 
pp. 62-8^1 ). — This detailed report consists of a general description of the fac- 
tory conditions and of the salient features of individual processes studied, a 
criticism of the results from the experimental point of view, a summarijzecl 
interpretation of the data obtained, and a brief discussion of the, economic 
iiuplications of these results. The metabolism was determined by indirect 
calorimetry, the respiration apparatus used being a modification of the Douglas 
bag comhiiied with a face mask. 

A' study of the detailed tables shows that in a majority of the operations the 
range of variation from subject to subject is very great, due either to the indi- 
vidual peculiarities of metabolism or to great variations in the amount of physi- 
cal work actually performed during. the experimental periods, or to both factors^ 
A provisional grouping of the figures on the basis of the general means is given 
as follows: 

(1) Light turning, turning, and forging , requiring about 100 calories per 
square , meter per hour; (2) tool setting, heavy turning, stamping, finishing cop- 
per bands, and shell hoisting, all needing about 125 ea lories; (S) gauging, walk- 
ing, and carrying, requirhig 160 calories; and (4) laboring, and cleaning and 
drying, requiring ISO calories per square meter per' hour. With these figures as 
a basis the average daily focKl requirement for the four claases is calculated, as 
2,S10, 3,120, 3,555, and 3,805 calories, respectively. , ^ , , , , 

Attention is called to the fact that while ^ the energy requirement of Hie 
lightest class is about 74 per cent of the heaviest, the remuneration of the kinds 
of work Included in the heaviest class has been much lesstlian that of several 
operations needing decidedly fewer calories. The importance is emphasized of 
taking into account the physiological element of working-class expenditure. 

Preparation, of protein free from water-soluble witamin, T. B. Osborne, 
A. J. Wakeman, and E. L. Perry {Jour. Biot Chem.j 39 (1919), Ao. i, pp. 35-46* 
pt 1 }.' — This paper reports the results of a study of the relative efficiency of 
the various methods used to remove the water'.scduble vitamin from prepara- 
tions of different proteins, as determined by comparing the length of life or. 
rate of decline of young rats fed on diets containing the protein under examina- 
tion, together with a iuisal, ration' supposedly free from , water-soluble vitamih* 
Tire ptotelB.s selected represented a wide variety in chemical constitution ami 
in metliods of extraction and xmrification. 
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On the diets containing lactalbiimin, glladin, ovovitellin, pure' or crude casein, ' 
or meat r«M.iie, nearly all the rats lost from 30 to 40 per cent ' or more in 
weight, anc! aJl bnt one died within 50 days unless water-soluble vitamin was 
supplied. The prompt recovery on the administration of yeast demonstrated 
a lack of water-solable vitamin in the proteins employed. On diets containing 
erode edestin or cottonseed glohnlin rats were maintained for three months 
without notaMe change in body weight, and when the amount of protein was 
doubled all but one gained weight fairly rapidly. Evidence of a decided lack 
of vrater-soiahle vitamin In edestin was obtained only after the edestin had 
beim purified fej seven recrystallizations. The suggestion is made that the per- 
sistence with wMeh the water-soluble vitamin is retained by edestin may be 
cine to a eheinical eombinatlon therewith, and that in this respect the vitamin 
resembles adds which combine with edestin to form salts. Similarly the ease 
with which the vitamin is separated from casein and from ovovitellin may be 
due to the aeiii character of these proteins, w^hich would render them incapable 
of entering Into chemical combination with the vitamin, provided the latter has 
acid properties. The absence of the vitamin from preparations of gliadin and 
of meat residue Is ascribed to the small amounts of the vitamin in the original 
substances. 

In conclusion, the authors emphasize the importance of proving a diet to 
be free from the water-soluble vitamin before considering it suitable for use in 
feeding experiments designed to show the proportion of this vitamin in any 
other element of food. 

M'ntritive factors in plant tissues. — II, The distribution of water-soluble 
vitamin, T. B. Osbobne and L, B. Mendez. (Jour, Biol Gliem., $9 (1919) ^ i, 
pp, continuation of previous work (E. S. B., 39, p. 665), a 

preliminary report is given of the distribution of the vrater-soluble vitamin In 
plant tissues. To the, list of plant 'tissues in which it has previously been 
found, the authors now add the bulb of the onion, ^ the root of the turnip, the 
leaves, steins, and root of the beet, and the fruit of the tomato* 

To, permit more accurate comparison of the water-soluble vitamin content of 
natural foods, s procedure has been adopted which consists in feeding each day 
small known quantities of the vegetable product under investigation apart 
from the basal ration which is fed^ ad' libitum. ^ This method has been applied to 
a study of 'the effect of the maturity of plants . upon their vitamin content, and 
it Ms been found that hay made from immature plants of clover, ' alfalfa, and 
timothy Is mocli more efficient as a source of water-soluble vitamin than the 
hay prepared from mature specimens. The fact that such a difference exists is 
thought to have importance in feeding young animals' and dairy cows, and the 
possible advisability is, suggested of. using hay made from Immature clover or- 
alfalfa to replace part, at least, of the milk fed to young stock and to replace 
^tlrely the hay ordlnarfly used for dairy cows. ' 

factcnrsiii food,'F. Q. Hopkins and H. Chick (Lafieet [London]^ 
iM&f II, Wo, I, pp, 28f — ^This memorandum has been issued by the com- 

mlttw on acce^ory food factors appolnteil byhhe Medical Eeseareh Committee 
«Wl the Lister Institute' (England) for the guidance of those engaged In 'the 
Aimlulstratloii of "food 'relief to famine-stricken districts. The accessory food 
■ factors are classtfied as the antineuritie or antiberiberi factor Identified with 
wttter-solTible. B growth' factor, the fat-soluble A growfh factor or anti- 
raiihilfc factor, and the a,ntlscorbutlc factor. A brief description is given of 
the dtttobiiltihi and' properties of these factors, with an accom'panying table 
Aswirt' dtstribiitioa In the common foodstuffs, follovred by a discussion of 
pMcllcal apflieation of the facts presented, to, the prevention of diseases. 
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Tie liydrogeji-ioii concentration of foods, .T, F. McCxenidon and F. F. Shabf 
CJ o«r. Biol Ofi&n., S8 {1919), Wo, 3, pp, 531^534) .—Fxom a series of cletermina- 
ttons of the H-ioii concentration of foods, the analytical data of most of which 
are not presented, the authors report that the foods were all on the acid side 
of neutrality no matter what the condition of freshness, mode of storage, stage 
in the preparation (cooking), or diintion with water (extract, soup, or i>ot 
liquor).** 

A table is gi%"eii of the pH of the juice of fruits and vegetables (young carrot, 
potato, cabbage, orange, and lemon) in the raw state ami after boiling. The 
differences between the pH of the raw and cooked product were very slight. 

Efficiency of oat protein in adult human nutrition, H. C. SHKBMAr?, J. G. 
WiHTEBS, and V. Phillips {Jour, Biol. Ohem., 39 (1919), No. i, pp. 53-32 ). — 
This' In vestige tiOB was conducted under conditions similar to those described in 
the previously noted study of the efficiency of maize proteins (E. S. R., 39, p. 
873). One of the two subjects in the present study served as subject in the 
earlier investigations, and the diet was selected to coiiforiii as closely as pos- 
sible to that of the previous study with the substitution for the corn of an 
amount of oatmeal furnishing the same amount of nitrogen. 

In the main experiments of 12 days each the two subjects, receiving only 
sufficient calories to meet the energy requirement and hut 0.57 or 0.55 gm. of 
protein per kilogram of body weight (furnished by oatmeal 4-100 gm. of 
milk), shovred, respectively, nitrogen balances of ±0.0 and 4’0.2 gm. per day as, 
compared with a nitrogen balance of ±0,1 gm. per day on the maize protein' 
diet The nitrogen balances during 12 days on the oat diet without milk and 
S days on the comparable maize diet without milk w^ere, respectively, —0,7 
and —0,6 gm. per day. 

The authors conclude “that for the purpose of practical dietetics equal 
weights of oat and maize proteins may he regarded as essentially equal in, 
value, and that even the minimum amount of milk which can possibly be re- 
garded as permissible in the light of our present knowledge of nutrition will 
apparently so supplement the proteins of either the maize or oat kernel as to 
make them function with an efficiency comparable with that of the average 
protein of mixed diet in the maintenance metabolism of man.*’ 

[Miscellaneous food and drug topics], E. F. Laud and A. K. Johnson (North 
Dakota Bta. Bpee. BuL, 5 (1919), No. 12, pp, 258-^7, figs. 7). — This number 
contains brief notes on several food and drug topics. Data showing the varia- 
tion in weight per box of strawberries are reported by F, G. Himber, together 
with the text of 'the State law of February 14, 1919, as to containers for small 
fruits. An article by W. G. Bowers on The Chemical Analysis of a Few Food 
Preparations Compared to 'the Claims on the Labels, presents analj^ses and dis- 
cussions of several proprietary pie fillings, a baking powder, and two canned 
boiled dinners. 

The restricted rations of prisoners of war in Germany considered from' the 
point of view of the minimum of nitrogen, A. Benoit (Oo7npt, Mend. Soc. Biol. 
|F«ri«3, 3^ (191$), No. 4, pp. 151-153). — Observations are reported of the effects 
of a restricted diet 'upon 78 Russian officers in a German prison from June, 1915, 
to^ October, 1916. Tlie observations included determinations of total and nitro- 
gen intake, nitrogen excretion, and changes in weight of each subject 

The diet furnished a daily average per man of 48,7 gm. of protein, 332 ^ gm. 
of carbohydrate, 48-7 gm, of fats, and 1,764 calories, or 27 calories per kilo- 
gram of body weight During the' period of 16 months In which observations 
were made none of the prisoners presented any evidence of nutritive disorders, 
and the average Individual loss in weight was only about 146 gm. 
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Tliat no apprciable trouble was catised hj the restricted amoniit, of nitrogen 
is attributed by the author apparently to the successful distribution of thejiro- 
teln ' of the tation from the point of Tiew 'of the various constituents of the 
protein molecule. It was estimated that of ICM) gm. of protein ingested, 49 gm. 
was in the form of gliadin-glutenin (bread and flour), 2S.S as casein and niili; 
albumin (cheese), 16,3 as various animal proteins (meat and fish), and 11.5 
as vegetable proteins (beets and potatoes). It is pointed out that in spite of the 
meagerness of the diet none of the indispensable amino acids were missing. 

Studies oil the behavior of inulin in the animal body. — Inmlin in the 
alimentary eanalj E. Okey (Jour. Biol. Chem-., 39 {1919 Xe. i, pp. 149-162, 
figs. 2).— This paper is a continuation of the mvestigation previously noted 
(E. S. IL, 41, p. 12), The study of the behavior of Inulin in the alimentary 
canal deals with (1) the hydrolysis of inulin in vitro by concentrations of 
hydroeh]<)ric acid comparable to those in normal gastric Juice, (2) the action 
of gastric juice on inulin in vivo, and (3) the demonstration of the presence of 
ao liiulase In fecal extracts, 

Th,e results of hydrolj’Sis of iniilm in vivo and in vitro indicate that, while 
the acidity of the gastric juice is usually sufficient to produce a fliir degree of 
hydrolysis, inulin is seldom retained in the stomach long enough to be changed 
to, levulose. The presence of an eazym capable of producing a reducing sugar 
from Inulin was clemon.^trated in sterile extracts of three sample.s of human 
feces from radically cliflerent diets. The marked gas formation which always 
follows inulin digestion is thought to indicate that further decomposition of the 
reducing sugar thus formed takes place so rapidly that appreciable absorption 
is Impossible, 

Studies of the gastric residuum, — III, Amino-acid nitrogen, R. Cessxa and 
C. C, Fowleb (Jour. Biol. Chan., 39 (W19), No. I, pp. 25-28), — ^In continuation 
of the studies by Fowler previously noted (E. S. B., 39, p. 670), determinations 
are reported of the amino-acid nitrogen content of the gastric residuums of 
25 apparently normal young women and one apparently normal man. For pur- 
poses of comparison the total and free acidity, pepsin, and trypsin w^ere also 
determined. 

The 'amount of amlno-acld nitrogen was in all cases higher than the values 
reported by Carlson^ and other observers, the average content being 31.86’ mg. 
per 100 cc. The amount apparently bears no relationship to acidity or pepsin 
or tr 5 TSiii content. 

The, amount of fat and lipoid in the blood in the Tropics (Jfeied. Qeneesh. 
Lah. Weiteireden [Butek East Imlies}, S. Ser. A, No. 2-3 {1919), pp. 29-67, pi. 
1 } . — 0 papers ,are presented. 

1 Chemical analpsis, by F. and E. Weehuizen and 0. Alting (pp. 29-43).' — 
The authors discuss Bang’s nucro method for determination of blood lipoids 
,CE. S. B., 41, p. 116) and propose certain modifications in the process. 

II, Phpsiolog'ical clmnical part, by 0. D. de Eangen and H. Scliut (pp. 
44 hS 7).— Analytical data based on determinations by the method noted above 
are presented of the fat and lipoid content of blood of normal persons and 
tho^ suffering from various diseases, , including beriberi. The amount of 
tothi fat found in the blood of no.nnal persons varied between 1.5 and 2 per 
c*ent. In fever-free malaria patients and in tuberculous patients the figures 
^ for fat approached the higher level, while in eases of beriberi t!ie amount of' 
fat was wry low. ■ ' ' 

The authors suggest the possible influence of the llpochrome lutein on beri- 
iMiiiiting out that in patleists with beriberi the iimoiml: of lutein is gen- 


Fhysloi, 38 (1915), Ko. 2, '248-268. 
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erally very low and that animal and vegetable Kiibs^tances' wirieli have a high 
aiitiberiherl value are 'all derived from organs which foiiUilii iimiiy' Ilpo- 
(iiromes. 

Effect of diet on the alkaline reserve of the blood, J. F,'3 ^£cClendox, h. 
Metsenbug, O. J. Engsteand, and IT. King {Joui\ BioL fJhem., 38 (1919), Wo. S, 
pp. 039-54Sj figs. S). — DeterniinatloBs of the alkaline reserve of the blood, as 
represented by the bicarbonate concentration of the plasma on tlie liasis of a 
iioiinal solution of soclJiini bicarbonate, were made on a man of 15 (165 

lbs.) body weight who was placed on an acid-forming diet for S clays, tiien m 
a mixed diet for 3 days, and dnally on a base-forming diet for 3 days. 

■ The results, as well as similar results obtained witii clogs, show that the 
alkaline reserve is not appreciably changed by a change in diet. The rablilt 
was found to be more susceptible to the effects of diet and fasting. 

The antiiors conchide that there is no foundation ff>r the view that the 
alkaline reser^^e of man is endangered by acid-forming diets, but such diets 
as usually eaten are deficient in antiscorbutic substances.” 

An Improved form of titration electrode is described and iiliistrated. 

Eactors mfitiencing the hydrogen-ion concentration of the ileum, J. P. Mc- 
CuBNUON, F. J. LITERS, L. O. CuixiGAN, and C. S. Oydesen {Jour, BioL Ohem,t 
38 (1919)^ Wo. S, pp, o35-o38 ), — Data are presented to show^ that the length of 
the ileiiin is an important factor in determining its H-ion concentration. The 
shorter the intestine with reference to the length of the body the higher is its 
acidity. As the gastric juice mingles with pancreatic secretion in the duo- 
denum ' a large amount of carbon dioxid is produced, more of which is ab- 
sorbed, the longer the intestine. ■ ■ 

Eood conditions and nutritional diseases in Europe; with some remarks on 
the etiology of pellagra, S. Harris (Med. Ree. [IVh F.], 96 (1919)^ No. Si pp, 
89-95 ). — This paper presents the results of observations in Prance, Italy, 
Austria and Hungary, Germany, and Belgium during the war of the effect of 
food conditions upon disease, with particular reference to pellagra. 

The author points out that 'with much the same food conditions lU' a num- 
ber of European countries tliat exist among the poor in the rural districts in the 
South' there has apparently been little pellagra. In Italy this disease has even 
decreased during the war. The inference is drawm that perhaps some other 
eti'Ological factor than the unbalanced diet is responsible for pellagra, and the 
su,ggestion is made that the disease is possibly due to an organism which' may 
be diS'Covered by studying the blwd,' tissues, and excretions of pellagrins with 
the dark field microscope. 

Experiitt'ental mammalian polyneuritis produced by' a deficfeat di©l,' CI*, 
VoEomiN and G. 0. Lake (Amer, Jour, Phg^oL^ 47 {1919}^ No. 4, pp. 558-589^ 
figs. 18). — An extensive investigation is rexmrted, the purpose of whicIL was to 
produce deficiency polyneuritis in mammals, which could be used to better ad- 
vantage than pigeons in studies on experimental polyneuritis and the phy'siologi- 
eal function of the antineuritlc vitamin. 

Experimental evidence, as indicated by the symptomatology, treatment, and 
pathology of the disease is reported, proving that polyneuritis has been pro- 
duced in cats and do'gs as the result of an exclusive dietary of lean beef whieit 
had been heated for three hours at 120® G. in the 'presence of an alkali, sodium 
carbonate. The disease was shown to be due to a deficiency of the diet m 
antinerultl'C substance and not in other essentials Camino acids, fat-soluble 
vitamin, etc.). Similar treatment of the beef without the previous addition of 
alkali did not completely destroy its antineuritic power, iiidicating that thfe 
ordinary preparation' of 'meat for human consumption does not lessen its fc«K:l 
value 111 tl'iat resfiect. ' ■ ■ ' 
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Cats were foiinci to respond to the deficient diet with the 'greatest regularity* 
ami are therefore considered best adapted .for physiological studies of the 
antineurltic vitamin. 

Vitamin studies. — TW, Antineuritic properties of certain physiological 
Btiiniilants, K. A. Dutchee {JmK Biot Chem ,, 39 { 1919 } , Mo . 1* pp . 63 -^ 68 ). — 
In continuation of the previously noted vitamin studies conducted at the Minne- 
sota Experiment Station (B. S, B., 40, p. 563), prelimnary work is reported on 
an attempt to discover substances whose physiological action has been studied' 
which will bring about a physiological response in polyneuritic pigeons similar 
to that of the vitamin extracts. 

The administration of thyroxin, desiccated tliyroUl gland, pilocarpio hydro- 
chiorid, and tetlielin apparently produced definite relief from paralytic symp- 
toms in acute eases of avian polyneuritis, but in no ease was the response as 
rapid as when vitamin preparations were fed. This is thought to be due per- 
haps to the fact that the vitamin preparations contain, In addition to the so- 
called vitamin, phosphorus, sulphur, and organic compounds needed for the 
repair and buildmg of tissue. 

The study is being extended to other chemical substances. 

AHIMAL PEOBTJCTIOl. 

Experimental studies on growth. — ^IX, The influence of tethelin upon the 
early growth of the white mouse, T. B. Eobebtson and M. Delpbat {Jour. 
Biot Cliem., 31 { 1911 ), Mo. 3, pp. 567-074, fig. 1 ). — ^This paper continues a series 
of experimental studies (E, S. B., 36, p. 366), and summarizes the growth 
records of 60 litters of white mice for the first 49 days after birth. 

Tetlielin, a lipoid extracted from the anterior lobe of the pituitary body, was 
fed to the mothers , of one group of litters but was apparently not secreted by 
the mammary gland, as no effect on gro'wth was detected. When it was mixed 
with the feed eaten by the young after their eyes had opened (at the age of 
14 days), a marked acceleration of growth occurred during the period desig- 
nated by Bobertson as the second growth cycle (second to fifth week), ,TMs 
was followed by a definite retardation during the third cycle, similar' to that 
found in Study IV (E. S. B., 35, p. 865), when tethelin feeding was begun at 
the end of the second cycle. . The retardation occurred even though the admin- 
istration of tethelin had been discontinued at the end of the fifth week. 

Experimental studies on growth, X—XrV, T. B. Bobeetson and 
"iJmr. Biol. 37 {1919}, No. 3, pp. 377-433, figs. S5). — ^The five paiJicpEB 

listed below, are added to this series of reports. Studies X, XI, and XIV 
deal with the body weights of white mice at successive ages, and include tables 
which give, by weeks to the age of ■ 30 weeks and fortnightly thereafter, 
the following data for each group of experimental or normal (control) animals 
considered: (1) The number weighed, (2) the' average weight, (3) the dif- 
ference between the latter and the average at the corresponding age of the 
normal with which it is compared, (4) the ratio of this difference to its prob- 
aM error, and (5) the percentage variability of the weights composing the 
average- The average weights of each group are also presented graphically 
as the ordinates of growth curves. 

X TM Mi0 ffTtmik smmsemmof the normal white mouse, anJ the progres- 
of the mmmal growth curve Sue to inbreeding (pp. 377-391). — 
AmphiiflBg the growth records of Study II (B. S. B., 35, p. 864), the authors 
first mmxmnm the complete series of weights of the two earliest groups of hor- 
malfi used in tteir experiments, the males and Temaleshorn in July, 1914., The 
cover the ages from 4 'to 159 weeks, i e., until therleath^ of all the mice. 
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Tlie a¥erage welgiit of animals of both sexes increases, with a contimiotisiy 
decreasing velocity, to a definite maximum, attained at about 9i weeks of age 
in the male and at about 94 weeks of age in the female. After attaining this 
'maximum the [growth] curve descends rather steeply, the loss of weight being 
much more rapid than the immediately preceding gain. This loss of weight is 
the expression of senescence, and continues without iaterniption until the de- 
cease of the last surviving animal. . . . 

**The average duration of life (110 weeks in the male, 103 weeks in the 
female) exceeds by a definite interval the period during which the weight of 
the animals is Increasing. The attainment of the average duration of life is 
therefore preceded by a decided measure of senescence which must consequently 
have affected the viability of the majority of the animals and played a leading 
part in determining the mean duration of life.” 

The rest of the paper presents similar data for two groups of males and two 
of females born at later dates. Each group is compared with its predecessor 
of the same sex. The intervals between the birth dates were, respectively, 4 
and 20 months in the case of the males, and 24 and 15 months in the case 
of the females. Having due regard to the probable errors of the differences, 
these data reveal a regularly diminishing velocity and absolute magnitude of 
growth in each succeeding batch of animals.” The differences were more 
marked between the first and second than between the second and third groups 
of each sex, and this is held to indicate an approach to a stable type. The 
decrease in size and rate of growth is attributed to inbreeding, which was 
unavoidable since new strains have not been introduced. 

XI. The growth md senescence of white mice fed upon pituitarg (anterior 
lobe) tUsm, tethelin^ egg ledthin^ or cholesterol (pp. 393-426). — The growth 
data presented in Studies III to VI (E. S. E., 35, pp. 865, 866) are extended to 
cover the later periods of life so that the tables now published are complete 
from the first weights at the age of 4 or 5 weeks to the time of death of the 
last survivor. In the course of the four experiments ox pituitary, tethelin, 
** lecithin ” (ether extract of egg yolk precipitated once with acetone), and choles- 
terol were each fed to a particular group of males and a particular group of 
females that received In addition a normal mixed diet. A definite amount of 
each substance was given daily throughout life except' in the case of the 
teth^iu female group, where the administration was intermittent and ceased 
before maturity. 

"‘In all the growth curves senescent' loss of weight precedes by a definite 
interval the average duration of life, and the terminal oscillations of the cu-rve 
reveal successively steeper descending limbs, showing that senescent loss'. of 
tissue is proceeding with augmenting velocity as age increases. The position of 
the maximum of the growth curve is, however, considerably affected by the 
administration, and almost disappears 'in the curve of the tethelin males (which 
received tethelin continuously) and in the curves of the lecithin-fed animals. 
The hump of the normal curve Is replaced in these cases by a long, flattened 
plateau, gradually rising (tethelin males) or falling C lecithin males and 
females) till the relatively rapid fall due to senescence supervenes. It Is prob- 
'ablj' significant that 'the greatest fiattening of the curve (I. e.. slowing of the 
rate of change of growth velocity) occurred in precisely those groups of aninmls 
whi'Ch displayed the greatest duration of life, (tethelin males), or else in wM^ 
certain exceptional individuals displayed a remarkably enhanced duration of 
life (lecithin males).” 

XII, The inftmnce of 'pitnitarg gland (antenor lobe} tissue^ teWmMn^ ^ 
leciikm, and cholesterol upon the duration of life of the white imme {jp^ 
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442). — TMs paper deals, with ,the age at death of those mice in ’the authors' ‘N 
experiments which reached adult life (age of 210 days). In the case of the-' 
groups of animals fed either pituitary tissue, lecithin, or cholesterol, the devia- ' 
tions of the average length of life from the average of normal adults were , 
found not to he much, if any, greater than the probable errors of the differ eh cCvS. 
However, the males fed tethelin lived on the average 99 days (IS per cent) 
longer than normal males, and the females which had received tethelin lived 
81 days '(11 per cent) longer than the control females. 

XIII. Lesions crMhlfed ?>g iiortmL pituitnrih, ledthm-, cholesterol-, and 
tetlwUn-fed tcliite mice at the occurrence of natural death, ivlth es^jecial refer- 
enee to the incidence and ilerelopment of spontaneous cancer (pp. 44S-458)>^^ 

XIV. Further experiments on the influence of tethelin upon the growth of 
the mhite mo7ise (pp. 455-463). — ^Eeport is made of the first 50 weeks’ growth 
of 48 female mice (born in 1916) fed tethelin in daily doses continuously, and 
of the first SO weeks’ growth of 24 females (1916) and 22 males (1917) fed 
tethelin from the fourth to the twelfth week of life only. 

All three groups showed the characteristic retardation in the adolescent 
stage which normally is the period of most rapid growth. The curve of the 
continuously-fed group remained below the normal curve until late in life, 
%vlien the postponement of senescence typical of tethelin feeding caused the 
curve to meet the descending normal curve. The other two groups after the 
administration of tethelin had ceased shot rapidly above the normal, and 
remained above throughout the period under consideration. This acceleration, 
already noted to a much less marked degree in the two tethelin groups of 
Study IV, is not attributed to the tethelin directly, but to “compensatory 
factors which develop In the animal itself in response to the abnormal dosage 
of the active principle of the anterior lobe of the pituitary body.’' It is stated 
that some exceptionally large animals have been secured as the result of brief 
periods of tethelin feeding. 

The growth of the ovarian follicle of the guinea pig under normal and 
pathological conditions, L. B. X. Walsh {dour. FJxpt. ifed., 26 (1911), No. 2, 
pp. 245-261, figs. 2 ). — The ovaries of 6 guinea pigs were cut into serial sections, 
and the percentage of granulosa cells in the process of mitosis was deter- 
mined for a number of normal follicles in different stages of growth. 

In small follicles (averaging 215 by 130/tt) 0.66 per cent of the cells were 
dividing, in medium sised follicles (506 by 450pt) 1.2 per cent, in large follicles 
(788 by 611a) 0.73 per cent, and in fully mature follicles (930 by 620^^) 0.03 
per cent About 220,000 cells were examined in making these determinations. 

It is held that the growth energy is at its maximum in mediura-sissed follicles. 
Host of the cell divisions were observed in the vicinity of the ovum. 

, The extent of cell division in atretic follicles and in follicles of ovaries which 
were not functioning normally was also studied. The proliferative power of 
living 'granulosa cells is apparently reduced during the ^ atresia which follows 
ovulation. 

Xiiv© stock breeding, P, P. van dee Poel (Jaarb. Dept. 'Lan4b ,, ' Wifr. en 
Mmdel Nederland. Indie, 191$, pp. 291 - 55 $). — Information Is provided as to the 
live stock Interests of Java and Mu'dura, , Sumatra, Celebes, the Dutch posses- 
sions In Borneo and most of the lesser East Indian Islands, but' not of New 
Ouinea and the Molukka Islands, together with statistics of imports and ' ex- 
fwrts, the numbers of cattle and buffalo 'slaughtered for meat, and the dis- 
trtbutloa of dairy cattle according to breed and locality. ' " 

Pamopis Angus cows of Scotland, H. W. ML'MFord (BreeieFs Cku., 76 (1919), 
Mo. U, pp. 4$2, 46$},— The^^ author 'selects five Aberdeen-Angus cows, .Erica, 
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Prkle of IiiversUie, Elba^ Jilt, and Jbk'ide of Akercleen, for special mention on 
account of the noteworthy qualities of their descendants. 

Determining’ the age of cattle by the teeth, Cf. W. Pope ( U. B. ' Dept. Agr.^ 
Farmers' Bui. 1066 (1919), pi). llgs. 6). — A series of cuts is given showing 
the appearance of the Internal face of the incisors of cattle shortly after hirtli 
and. at the ages of 2, 3, 4, 5, and 12 years. There is a brief explanatory text. 

The availability of the energy of food for growth, 0. R. Moulton {Jour, 
Biot Ohem-., SI (1917), No. B, pp. SS9--894 )* — study the utilization for beef 
production of metabolizable energy derived from the feed and not needed for 
maintenance, two inatnx'e beef steers at the Missouri Experiment Station were 
fattened Immediately after they had been subjected to a prolonged maintenance 
trial in a thin condition. The feeds, offered — corn chop and linseed meal (S : 1), 
and alfalfa hay to the extent of 40 per cent of the grain ration — were the same- 
in kind and proportion as (luring maintenance. The data from a digestion ex- 
periment with these feeds and the maintenance trial have been published (E, 
S. R., 33, p. 569), the animals being included in the “regular-maintenance” 
group. In estimating the energy requirement for maintenance from the results 
for the thin steer it was assumed that the energy required is propotlonal to 
the five-ninths power of the body weight, in accordance with previous determi- 
nations of the author (E, S. R., 35, p. 64). The metabolizable energy of the 
feed was computed from the chemical composition by the Armsby method and 
was found to be 1.72 therms per pound of digestible organic nutrients. 

One steer (No. 121) was slaughtered when in full prime condition and the 
other (No. 48) when 40 to 50 days under prime. Proximate analyses were made 
of the dressed carcasses. A third steer (No. 18) which had also been on the 
maintenance trial, was slaughtered at the beginning of the fattening period. 
The percentage composition of its carcass was taken as the initial percentge 
composition of the other two steers, and in this way the chemical constitution 
of the gains made by the latter are estimated. It was assumed, using average 
data of other workers, that the thermal equivalents of the protein and of the fat 
in the gains were respectively 5.6776 and 9.4889 calories per gram. 

The main results are assembled in the following table : 


Recovery of avaUahle energy in fattening steers. 





' 

i 

Gain 

in 

dressed 

carcass. 



Metabolizable 

energy. 

Energy 

recovered. 

Propor- 
tion of 

Stoer 

No. 

Condition at 
slaughter. 

Initial 

weight. 

Feed- 1 

! 

period. 

Protein 

in 

gain. 

Fat in 
gain. 

Used 

for 

t main- 
^ te- 
nanoe. 

Ai’ail- 

able 

for 

gain. 

In pro- 
tein 
gained. 

Infot 

'gained. 

'avail- 

able 

energy 

recov- 

ered. 

1 

121 

Medium- — 

Lbs. 
7iM 1 

Datjs. 

[ 153 

^212 

P.ct, 

11.8 

P. ct, 
46.1 

Therms. 
1 <)00 

Tlierm. 

2,000 

ThermB, 

141 

TJierm. 

925 

P.ct 

53.4 

48 

Prime 

8*12 ! 

567 ‘ 

418 

S.5 

59.4 

8,646 

i 4,873 

203 

2,356 

52.5 


It is pointed out that about the same proportion of the available energy was 
recovered in both the very fat and the medium fat steer. The formei% however, 
had 5.06 therms while the latter had only 3.98 therms available for each pound 
of gain, a difterence explained by the Uiglier proportion of fats in the gains of 
the latter. 

It is estimated that If the grain and alfalfa hay of Armsby and Fries^ experi- 
ments (E. S. 'R., 33, p. 72) had been fed in the same proportions as in those 
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reported by tlie authors, about 55 per cent of the available energy would have 
been utilized. Compared with the author's average of about 53 per cent, “ this 
is a remarkably close agreement, and is an experimental verification of the 
work done by Armsby in his calorimeter.” 

SupplemeBtary feeds in fattening lambs, K. J. Gkamlich {Nebrmka Sta, 
Bui 17S {1919), pp, 24, fm* 3).-— A feeding experiment beginning December 30, 
1915, with 308 Wyoming lambs divided into 11 lots is reported. A preliminary 
account of certain results has been noted (B. S. E-., 38, p. 271). In one lot 
(lot 8) the lambs received com and linseed meal in a self-feeder, were allowed 
all the px’airie hay they would eat, and were mai*keted in 40 days. The other 
lots were all hand fed, received alfalfa hay ad libitum, and were marketed in 
75 days, all at the same selling price. Three lots were used in testing heavy, 
medium, and light corn feeding without other concentrates, and 3 in com- 
paring linseed meal, cottonseed meal, and cold-pressed cottonseed cake when 
fed in definite amounts with such corn and alfalfa as would be consumed. The 
main results from these 6 lots are tabulated below. 

Lamb feeding, 191S-16. Value of limiting com rations and comparison of 

supplements. 


Lot. 

Com 

ration 

Supplement fed. 

Nutri- 

tive 

ratio. 

Initial 

weight 

Daily 

gain 

Feed consumed per 
pound of gain. 

Cost 

per 

Profit 

per 

head. 

per 

head. 

per 

head. 

per 

head. 

SkeHed 

corn. 

Supple- 

ment. 

Alfalfa 

hay. 

pound 

ofgam. 

1 

Lbs. 

1.33 



1 : 6,6 

Lbs. 

60.3 

Lbs. 

0.337 

Lbs. 

3.94 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

2.99 

Cents, i 
5.53 

12.13 

2 

.88 


1 : 5.4 

60.9 

.3:9 

2.60 


4.99 

4.90 

2,27 

3 

.72 1 

do ! 

1 : 5.2 

60,9 

.208 

2.42 


6.58 

4.94 

2.12 

5 i 

1.22 

Linseed meal., 

1 : 5.3 

61.3 

.407 

2.99 

0.535 

2.C5 

6.43 

2.48 

6 

1.29 

Cottonseed meal 

1 : 6.0 

59.7 ! 

.437 

2.96 

.617 

2.45 

5.15 i 

2.G5 

7 

1.22 

Cottonseed cake 

1 ; 6,4 

59.1 

.430 

2.84 

.748 

2.41 

5. IS 

2.60 


Shelled corn was charged at 60 cts. per bushel and alfalfa hay at $8.50 a ton. 
The price per ton charged for linseed meal was $40, for cottonseed meal $35, 
and for cold-pressed cake $29. The relative profits are influenced slightly by 
the fact that the initial costs for lambs varied from lot to lot. 

It is pointed out that a medium com ration under the conditions was more 
economical than a heavy or a light ration. 

With regard to the supplements, it is estimated that $53 could have been 
paid for linseed meal, $55 for cottonseed meal, and $41.50 for cottonseed cake 
without reducing the profits from lots 5, 6, and 7, below the lot 1 profit. 

Lot 4, in addition to alfalfa and a full feed of shelled corn, was given a 
daily corn-silage ration which was gradually reduced from 2 lbs. per head at 
the beginning to 0.5 lb. at the end of the test. The average daily gain was 
0.888 lb. The silage consumed per i>ound of gain was 3.93 lbs., this amount 
replacing 0.74 lb, of the corn and 1.4 lb. of the alfalfa required by lot 1 for 
a pound of gain. With silage at $4 a ton, the cost of gain was 4.95 cts, a 
pound and the profit per lamb $2.52. 

Lot 9 was treated like lot 1 except that hominy feed was substituted for 
com* To make a pound of gain these lambs required 3,57 lbs. of hominy 
fieM 3.01 Ibe* of alfalfa, at a cost of 5,78 cents, with hominy feed at $25^- 
a ton 'The daily gain was 0.36 lb. per head and the profit about equal / 
laal of tot 1* It to points out that with hominy feed and com priced 
the fofaw bfcve teeu dtottoctly tnore profitable. 
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Sliced sugar Ibeets wei’e added to tiae corn and alfalfa ration of lot 10. 
Tiae daily gain was 0.366 lb. per head. Compared with the results of lot 1, 
2.98 ibs. of beets took the place of 0.5 lb, of corn and 0.38 Ib. of alfalfa in 
producing a pound of gain and reduced the cost 0.08 ct. if the beets are 
valued at $4 a ton. 

Lot 11 (corn and alfalfa hay) was fed in the open, whereas the other’ lots 
were all under shelter. The corn consumption per unit gain was the same as in 
lot 1 ; the alfalfa consumption was 0.14 lb. less. 

Lot 8 (self feeder) made an average daily gain of 0.5 lb. per head for the 
40 days of the test and consumed 2.65 lbs. of corn, 2.09 lbs. of linseed meal, 
and 0.7 Ib. of prairie hay per pound of gain, at a cost of 7.34 cts. The charge 
for prairie hay is not indicated. Unless a high finish is required in a short 
time, this method of feeding i.s not recommended. 

A table is included showing the changes in cost of gains of each lot with 
changes in the prices of the feeding stuffs used. 

Ninety-fi-ve-day lamb feeding experiment, November 23, 1916, to Febru- 
ary 25, 1917 (Bnl Nehr. Bd. Agn, No. 2Jf5 (1918), pp. 853-357).— Eight lots of 
27 Wyoming lambs and one of 26 were fed at the Nebraska Exi>eriment Sta- 
tion. Lots numbered 1 to 8 w-ere intended as duplicates of the lots bearing 
corresponding numbers in the preceding winter’s experiment noted above. 
A selling price was assigned to each lot according to the finish. The results 
from the tests of limited corn feeding and from the comparisons of protein 
supplements may be summarized as follows: 

Laml> feeding, 1916-11. Taltm of limiting corn rations anr comparison of 

supplements: 



Corn 

ration 

per 

head. 


' 

Initial 

weight 

per 

head. 

Daily 

gain 

per 

head. 

Reed consumed per 
pound gain. 

Cost>^,r 

pound 

of 

gain. 

Selling 

prices 

per 

pound. 

Profit 

Lot 

Supplement fed. 

Shelled 

com. 

Sup- 

ple- 

ment. 

Alfalfo 

hay. 

per 

head. 

1 

LU. 
1.32 : 

None. - 

Zhs. 

53.2 

Lhs. 

0.397 

Lbs. 

3.32 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

3.30 

Cents. 

6.64 

Cents. 

13.90 

$3.55 
3. 18 

2 

1,09 


53.9 

.356 

3.06 


3.93 

6.66 

13.75 

Z : 

.84 


54.7 ! 

.299 

2.81 


4.72 

6.57 

13.75 

2.82 

s 

1.09 

Linseed meal 

52.6 ' 

.420 

2.60 

0.81 

3.17 

7.30 

14. 05 

3,53 

6 

1.09 

Cottonseed meal 

63.7 : 

.396 

2.78 

,86 

3.23 

7.72 

14.20 

3.39 

7 

1. 10 

Cottonseed cake 

54.x 

.371 

2.06 

1.05 

3.21 

8.15 

14.20 

3.11 


The following prices w^ere charged: Corn 84 ets. a bushel, and alfalfa ?10, 
linseed meal $45, cottonseed meal $45, and cold-pressed cottonseed cake $40 
a ton. 

The amounts of alfalfa hay consumed were about equal in lots 1, 2, and 3, 
and it is pointed out that the gains were in proportion to the quantity of 
corn eaten. ^ 

Lot 4, which received silage in addition to corn and alfalfa, gained at the 
i*ate of 0.377 lb. per head per day and consumed 3.08 lbs. of silage per pound 
of gain. This quantity of silage effected a reduction of 0.7 lb, in the corn 
and 0.36 lb. in the alfalfa required for a pound of gain if lot 1. is taken as 
the check. With silage charged at $5 a ton, the cost of a i^ound of gain was 
6.18 cts. This lot sold for 14,1 cts. a pound and yielded a profit of $3.70, a 
head. 

153351 "— 20— 6 
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Two lots were given linseed meal and swelled corn in self feeders, one (lot 8) 
liavlng access to prairie hay and the other (lot 9) to alfalfa hay. Both lots 
w'-ere marketed in 64 days. Lot 8 gained at the daily rate of 0.422 1h. ];)er 
head and consiimed 2.42 Ihs. corn, 2.84 lbs. linseed meal, and 1.42 lbs. of hay 
per pound of gain. The corresponding consumption by lot 9 v/as 2.07, 2.42, 
and 1.76 lbs., respectively. Tbe average daily gain in lot 9 was 0.459 lb. 
In spite of the fact that prairie hay was charged at $1 less per ton than 
alfalfa, the cost of a pound of gain in lot 8 was 10.7 cts. and in lot 9, 9.4 
cts. Both h>ts sold for the same price but the alfalfa feeding resulted in over 
twice the profit ($2.45 as compared with $1.04). 

Sheep and wool in South Africa and their relation to industrial develop- 
ment C. Maluinson {So, African Jour, Indus., 1 (IdlS), Uo. 12, pp. 1105-1112 ). — 
Notes on the extent «ancl nature of the sheep industry in the Cape Province, 
Orange Free State, the Transvaal, and Natal are presented, as well as statistics 
on the export of wool, mohair, sheepskins, and goatskins from the South 
African Union from 1909 to 1917. 

Our National herds of buffalo, T, S. Palimee {Ann. Rpt, Amer. Bison Soc., 10 
(1915-16), pp. flfjs. 2). — Information is provided concerning the origin 

and Increase of the various herds of American bison located in National parks 
and game preserves. 

The efficiency of pigs, R. O. Ashby {Sioine World, 8 (1919), No. 2, p. 
15 ). — ^The feeding and growth records of 63 pigs, each kept in a separate 
pen at the Minnesota Experiment Station, are briefly summarized with respect 
to individual variation in the economy of gain. Different groups of from 5 
to 16 animals were fed in the course of 3 years, some on pasture and some 
ill dry lot, but the individuals of any one group were all furnished the same 
choice of feeds. Fuller reports of some of the groups have been noted (E. 8. 
R., 49, pp. 770, 771). The feet consumption per unit gain of 22 animals devi- 
ated, it Is Stated, more than 10 per cent from the average of their respective 
groups and that of 19 deviated between 5 and 10 per cent 
‘‘The next step Is to select many individuals and through breeding experi- 
ments determine whether it is possible to develop strains of hogs that are 
unusually efficient produeersl* 

Measuring a hog^s efficiency, R. C. Ashby (Breedefs Gas., 16 {1919), No. 
11, p. 462 ). — This paper is the same as the one noted above. 

The behavior of chickens restricted to the wheat or maize kernel, II, E. B. 
Hakt, J'. G. Halpin, and H. Steenbocic {Jour. Bio!. Chem., 31 (1917), No. 2, pp. 
415-4^0, pi. i). — ^This paper, from the Wisconsin Experiment Station, report.^ 
what Is essentially a repetition of the earlier work of Hart, Halpin, aiidi 
McCollum (E. R. S., 36. p. 668) with somewhat younger (ox* at least lighter 
weight) birds. Nine cages (lots) of Rhode ■ Island Red pullets were used, 3 
to a cage, and the experiment continued for 8 months during the winter and 
spring of 1916-17. 

The lots 'fed com meal and corn gluten feed, with or without complex salt 
mixtures, and the lot fed corn meal and casein continued to thrive and made 
slow gains. In contra.st to the previous results with more mature birds, all 
'but one, of the 12 chickens whose grain feed was from the wheat plant ex- 
clusively die<l within 3 months. “The birds that died hecaiiie greatly eioaciated, 
but other 'symptoms of striking character developed. However, ivhen ex- 
^ tliey would often be seized with serious spasms, provoking extraordinary 
-' Happing of the wings, followed 'by exhaustion ,and collapse,” The one that 
'Survived beioagedTo a lot receiving casein and butfcerfat in addition to 
/, meal '' : . 
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Blood fat in domestic fowls in relation to egg production, D. E. Wabkeb 
and H. D. Edmond (Jour. Biol, Ghem., 31 (1917), No. 2, pp. 28 1-29 .—The 
percentages of fat (total ether extract) in samples of blood collected at the end 
of October from 94 White Leghorn fowls at the Connecticut Storrs Experiment 
Station are reported. 

The mean for 16 hens that luid about completed their pullet year but which 
were still actively laying is given as 1.109 per cent. The mean for 54 similar 
yearlings that had stopped laying some time before (51.7 days on an average) 
was 0.199. The mean for 12 bens at the end of their third year and not actively 
laying was 0.171, and that for 12 cockereds was 0.176, The blood samples of the 
males seemed to be much less variable in fat content than those of the females. 

The pullet year egg record of each of the 70 yearlings is also recorded. The 
average of the laying birds is given as 162.8, that of the others as 139.1. Twelve 
of the former and 6 of the latter were classified as having pale beaks, legs, and 
vents. The average egg production of the 18 individuals was 168.2 and the 
average blood fat content 0.816 per cent. Nine of the mature hens and 23 of 
the inactive yearlings were classified as having yellow beaks, legs, and vents. 
The average egg production of this group of 32 w^as 117.9 and the average blood 
fat content 0.196 per cent. 

The following are some of the conclusions clrawm from these facts : ** There 
is little or no correlation between the amount of fat in the hen’s blood and her 
yearly egg yield. On the other hand the blood of a hen laying at the time the 
sample is taken is much richer in fat tlnm that of a hen that is not lay- 
ing. . , , There exists a close [negative] correlation between the color of 
the beak, legs, and vent and the percentage of fat found in the blood. . , . 
This would show that birds that were not laying were storing fat in the body 
cells, and conseQuently their legs, beaks, and ani would become yellow, the 
natural color for all American breeds and the Leghorns.” 

The blood samples of 12 hens were known to have been taken after a 16- 
hour fast. The average fat percentage was 0.009 higher than that of another 
group of 12 which had not fasted. The difference is considered trifling. 

The cholesterol in the blood samples of a few of the birds was determined by 
the colorimetric method described by Bloor (E. S. R., 35, p. 13). The average 
of 11 active layers was 0.114 per c-ent, of 7 inactive yearings 0.086 per cent, and 
of 4 males 0.086 per cent. 

Hote on the relation of blood fat to sex, and on the correlation between 
blood fat and egg production in the domestic fowl, O. Riddle and J. A. Habsis 
(Joun Biol Cheni., 34 (1918), No. 1, pp. 161-170 ), — Oorrelation coeifieleiits be- 
tween percentage of fat in the blood and the annual egg production are com- 
puted from the data concerning yearling hens furnished by Warner and Edmond 
in the paper noted above. For the 16 actively laying birds this correlation was 
found to be -f 0.351 ±0.147 and for the r54 inactive birds — 0.296 ±0.084. “ Now, 
while the probable errors of these correlations are large, because of the rela- 
tively few determinations, the correlations suggest at once that while the birds 
are laying those which have the highest percentages of blood fat are those which 
make the highest egg records, but that after the bird has ceased laying in the 
autumn those wMch have laid the gi*eatest mimber of eggs during the year have 
the Mood most depleted of fat ; or, at any 'rate, have blood with least fat” 

The inactive birds were further subdivided according to the time elapsed since 
laying ceased. For the 16 which had laid within 24 day.s the correlation ' was 
-4-0.054 ±0.168. For the 22 whose inactive period varied from 25 to, 29 days the 
correlation was —0.132 ±0.141, and for the 16 which had not laid for' 60 or, more 
days it was “0,620 ' ±0.103. Attention is called to the progressive,, change '.'in 
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correlation. Tlie eoiTelation was — 0.411 ±0.117 in the case of the 2S birds 
with beaki, legs^ and vent colored yellow, and -f 0.532 ±0.114 in the case of the 
IS in which these organs were pale. 

Mainly on the basis of these determinations some of the conclusions of Warner 
and Edmond are criticized, and these authors are also charged with ignoring 
prior work of Lawrence and Biddle (E. S. B., 37, p. 773). 

Blood fat in fowls, D. E. Wabnee and H. D. Edmond (/own Bioh Glmn., 
S/f (1918)^ No. i, pp, 171-174 ). — ^This is a reply to criticisms of Riddle and 
Harris (noted above). 

The authors state that they do not consider a correlation to be marked 
unless the absolute value of the coefficient is 0.8 or more and is at least 6 
times the size of the probable error. They also hold that the work of Law- 
rence and Riddle “does not fulfil the requirements for carefully controlled 
esiierimental study” inasmuch as (1) only 3 males, 3 nonlaying females, and 
5 laying females were used, (2) four diiferent breeds were represented and 
several of the birds were mongrels, (3) the ages varied from 11 months to 
4 years and are vaguely designated, and (4) the blood samples were not all col- 
lected at the same season of the year. 

fertilization of hens^ oggs, B, F. Laxjrie {Jour, Dept, Agr, So. Aust.^ 
(1919)^ No. d, pp. 459-4^4)- — November, 1918, 6 hens that had been isolated 
from male birds for several months were each allowed to mate once. Two 
laid fertile eggs up to the fifteenth day afterwards, 2 until the fourteenth day, 
and 2 laid only infertile eggs. A previously published table (E, S. R., 29, 
p. 574), showing the continued production of fertile eggs by flocks of hens up 
to the seventeenth day after the removal of the cock, is reprinted, but with 
the date of observation changed from the summer (December, 1911, and 
January, 1912) to the spring (October and November, 1911). 

Experiments in caponizing fowls, D. F. Laueie {Jour. Dept. Agr. South 
Amt, 22 {1918), No. 1, pp. 40-4 ^). — ^The post mortem examination is reported 
of several cocks which had been incompletely castrated as cockerels, and 
which had subsequently developed the secondary sexual characters and be- 
havior of typical males. In the cases where both testes had been operated on, 
it was found that a mutilated piece had continued to function and often had 
grown into a more or less normal testis. 

DIIEY 

The consumption of milk in the United States, L. B. Cook {Ann. Ilpt. Inter- 
naM. Assoc. Dairp and Milh Insp., 5 {1916), pp. 281-28S). — Replies to a question- 
naire regarding milk consumption and milk prices sent out by the Dairy Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Department of Agriculture to cities in the United States are 
summarized by geographical (census) divisions. In general, regions where 
the price was high reported a low per capita consumption. 

' 'Tce eraam, a factor in dairying, R. M. Washbuen {Milk Mag.^ 7 (1919), Wo. 
iy:pp. M, 62 ). — ^The author estimates that the amount of butter fat consumed 
, /annually in the United States as ice cream is five times as large as the amount 
Of ^ hntiterfat' exported as ' butter, ' and holds, therefore, that the summer ice 
eream trade helps to maintain the price of butterfat during the period of ex- 
'/^ceSs'milk production. lee aream is also considered a profitable outlet for the 
solids-noirfat of milk. 

'The importance of clean utensils in clean milk production, G-, B. TAYinK 
CAfi4. Asmcl Dairp and MUk Insp., 6 (1917), pp. 164-172). — 

Fhysieal of "a ''number of 'Ifi-gah "shipping cans 
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washed ia a commercial milk plant are reported. Tlxe material for plating was 
secured hy pouring 400 cc. of distilled water into the can. 

In a limited number of cases satisfactory conditions were found when the 
cans had been inverted over a steam jet for from 30 to 60 seconds. Cans held 
for 6 minutes in a washing machine, where they were scrubbed, steamed, and 
then dried in a current of warm air, were in general without musty odor and 
yielded relatively few bacteria, except when the cans were very rusty or the 
rinse water was turbid. 

Two simple and inexpensively operated devices for heating 'water on dairy 
farms are also described. 

Observations on the pasteurization and subsequent handling of milk in 
city milk plants, R. B. Smith {Ann. Rpt. Internatt Dairy and Aiillc 

Insp.f 7 (1918), pp. 96-114; ahridged in- Creaniery mid Milk Plant Mo,, S (1919); 
Wo, 5, pp. 33-^S5 ), — Several specific instances are reported of faulty practices in 
city milk plants whereby pasteurized or supposedly pasteurized milk con- 
tained unduly large numbers of bacteria at the time of marketing. The prac- 
tices include (1) pasteurization ” at unintentionally low temperature, (2) 
allowing a rise In temperature after cooling, and (3) use of unsterile coolers, 
botttling machines, milk bottles, and bottle caps. The number of bacteria 
introduced by the various pieces of apparatus were estimated by washing 
them in measured amounts of water and plating the wash water. In continu- 
ation of the work of Webster (B. S. R., 41, p. 373), with which the author was 
connected, results of the bacteriological examination of 236 freshly washed 
milk cans intended for pasteurized milk are also summarized to show that 
these likewise are a fruitful source of bacteria. 

Health officials are cautioned not to assume that the mere passage through 
a pasteurizer of all the milk sold in a city necessarily insures a sanitary supply. 

The sediment test as applied to dairy inspection, W. E. Wabd {Ann. RpU 
Internatl. Assoc. Dairy and Milk Insp., 7 {1018), pp, 64-60). — ^The author cites 
illustrative data to show a close correlation between an inspector’s reports of 
conditions on a series of dairy farms, and the color of the cotton disks used 
in sediment tests of milk from these farms made independently at receiving 
stations and railroad platforms. It is held that systematic sediment tests and 
temperature determinations of milk at delivery points would enable inspectors 
to determine what farms need most attention or require reinspection. 

The author also claims that by examining the material collected on the disk 
with a lens he can judge quite accurately what faulty conditions occur on the 
farm furnishing the milk. 

Simplified city milk inspection, H. A. HAimiNa (AnnrEpt. Intematl. Assoc. 
Dairy and Milk Insp., 7 {1918), pp. 201-211). — The author would (1) reduce or 
perhaps abolish farm inspection, (2) require all milk sold to be pasteurizedt 
(3) establish rigorous inspection of pasteurizing plants, and (4) require the 
market grade and fat percentage to be marked in the bottle cap. Only three 
market grades are considered necessary, yiz, special, table, and cooking milk, 
the classification (with pasteurization assumed) being based on cleanliness 
and keeping qualities. Samples collected from the distributors’ wagons would 
be subjected to the Babcock and sediment tests and some simple test of keep^ 
tog quality, such as the acidity and flavors developed after holding for 24 
hours at 60 or 65° F. More complicated tests, including bacterial counts, are 
omitted so that the dealer himself can readily determine what grade of mi':lk 
he is selling, A dealer caught misbranding his milk would lose his, license; ’ , 

Any proposed additions to these, requirements “ should be carefully' , sea, nh^: 
both as to their soundness and as to their results. The price of milk is. already 
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iiigii. ' Every aclditionai requirement eitlier raises tRe price of milk or decreases 
tlie supply, and neitiier of tliese results will be taken kindly by the consuming 
public.” 

Modern developments in dairy inspection, E. Kelly (Ann. Rpt. Internatt 
Assoc. Bairy and Milk Insp,, 7 {1918), pp. 37-41). — Tbe autbor claims that dairy 
inspection properly includes attention to general cleanliness about the premises, 
partly to increase the morale of milk handlers and insure their vigilance in 
more essential matters, and partly to advertise milk as an inviting article of 
food. 

Beport on questionnaire to health, officers concerning control of the milk 
supply, G-. B. Taylor {Ann. Rpt. Internatl. Assoc. Dairy and M'ilk Insp.^ 7 
(1918), pp. 118-200). — In order to obtain information regarding laboratory con- 
trol of the milk supply and the extent of dairy inspection in the United States, 
a questionnaire was sent by the Dairy Division of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in April, 1018, to the health officers of all cities of over 5,000 popu- 
lation and to State and Territorial boards of health. Keplies were received from 
481 cities in 40 States and Hawaii, and from 24 State laboratories or similar 
agencies. Each reply is summarized in the appendix to the author’s paper. 
There are also a list of health departments having no laboratories for the 
examination of milk, and a tabultion by cities of opinions concerning inspection 
and bacterial counts. The replies cover chemical and bacteriological methods in 
use and the manner of collecting the samples. 

The author provides a general summary and discussion, and deplores the 
lack of uniformity in methods and the poor control over milk supplies generally 
exercised by the smaller cities. 

Milk inspection from the point of view of the Bureau, of Chemistry of the 
IT. S. Department of Agriculture, C. L. Alsberg (Ann. Rpt. Jnternatl. Assoc. 
Dairy mid MU7c Insp., S (1916), pp. 296-S06). — ^TMs is an informal account of 
the effort of the Bureau of Chemistry, working in collaboration with the Dairy 
Division, to improve the efficiency of milk inspection. The author suggests 
regional clearing houses for inspection reports so that one dairy farm will not 
be inspected by several different agencies. 

Cooperation and the organization of the dairy industry {Jour. Bd. Apr. 
ILondon], 25 {1918) ^ No. 9, pp. 1081-1090). — ^Thls is an account of the develop- 
ment of cooperative cheese factories and milk depots in England, particularly 
since the establishment of the dairy branch of the Agricultural Organization 
Society in 1912. The activities of the cooperative cheese schools in operation 
during 191T and 1918 are also explained. Part of the business of these schools 
is to train cheese makers, hut their main function, apparently, is to demonstrate 
to the farmer the advantages of the cooperative factory system, and to urge on 
financial grounds the desirability of more cheese making and less butter making 
ill' 'Country districts, 

on the working of a cooperative cheese school {Joiir. Bd. Apr. 
donj:, $S {19t8)y No. 9, pp. 1091-109S). — ^This is a report of a cheese schooMield 
near Kewbury, in Berkshire, from fflay to September, 1918. 

Hie cooperative daily at Telinkheri in its relation to dairying in the Oen-' 
tral provinces, D. Clouston {Apr. Jour. India, IS (1918), No. 1, pp. 54-&4, pis. 
5).— An account is given of the operation under governmental aii'Spiees in the 
Central Provinces of India of a privately,. owned plant for the distribution of 
milk and the manufacture of butter and: ghee. The milk is furnished by a 
nunilier of buffaloes and ,a few cows housed on a government dairy farm, most 
of the stock being the property of ’the native professional' milkmen , (k'owlies), 
who by tactful management liave been persuaded to form cooperati.?e societies 
under the supervision of the Ihrm overseer. 
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The plans are also outlines for improving the three local breeds of buffa* 
loes bj" the use of Delhi sires brought in by the government. The cost of 
raising young buifalo stock is also estimated. The expenses per head, except 
where grazing is cheap, ivere found to exceed the value of an adult of the 
native breeds. 

Buffaloes’ milk collected at the dairy for analysis in 1917 (146 samples) 
averaged 7.1 per cent of butter fat, while the cows’ milk (37 samples) aver- 
aged 4.2 per cent. To produce a pound of butter required 11 lbs. of buffaloes’ 
milk or 19.5 lbs. of cows’ milk. 

Tifth annual report of the creamery license division for the year ending 
March 31, 1919, O. E, Heed and T. H. Beoughton {hidimia 8ta. Virc. 9S (1919), 
pp, S-^56, fifjs. 4). — ^This report contains the names of licensed testers in Indiana, 
a list classilied by counties of the licensed creameries, cream stations, milk 
stations, eondenseries, etc,, in the State, and miscellaneous matter similar 
to that in preceding reports (B. S. R.,39, p. SS4). 

VETEEI27AEY MSBICIS’E. 

Report of the twenty-second annual meeting of the United States Live 
Stock Sanitary Association (Rpt. U. 8, Lbm Stock Burnt. Aswc., 22 {1918) j pp. 
VlII-^-BlS, figs. 14 )- — ^Tliis report of the proceedings of the annual meeting held 
at Chicago, December 2 to 4, 1918, includes the following i)apers: Tubercu- 
losis Eradication, by X A. Kiernan (pp. 29-52) (E. S. Ii.,40, p. 681) ; The 
Retest of Reacting Cattle, by J. G. Wills (pp. 53-84) ; EiSciency Principles 
Applied to the Animal Tuberculosis Problem, by B. R. Rogei*s (pp. SIr-95) ; 
Blackleg Immunization, by A. Eichhorn (pp. 102-112) ; Hemorriiagic Septi- 
cemia, by R. Graham and E. Records (pp. 113-124) ; Some Phases of Para- 
sitism, by A. T. Kinsley (pp. 125-134) ; Necrobacillosis, by C. F. Fitch (pp. 
135-147) (E. S. R., 41, p. 87) ; Relation of the Sanitarian to the Stock Breeder, 
by D. A. Wallace (pp. 161-163) ; Observations Concerning the Dissemination 
of Hog Cholera by Insects, by M. Dorset, K N. McBryde, W. B. Kiles, and 
J. H. Rietz (pp. 163-174) (E. S. R., 41, p. 578). Reports of committees re- 
lating to hog eholrea control, tick eradication, accredited herds, tuberculosis 
eradication, infectious abortion, etc., are included. 

Report on operations of the veterinary sanitary service of Paris and the 
Department of the Seine during the year 1917, H. Maeteu (Rap, Op^7\ Serv. 
Fdt, SiuiU, Paris et D4pt. Seine, 1917 , pp. IBO, figs. $). — This is the usual annual 
report (E. S. R., 39, p. 679), with the usual tabular data. 

' Annual administration report of the civil veterinary department in :§alm- 
chistan for the official year, 1918—19, J, G. 'Catteix [Ami. Admin. Rpt. Civ. 
Vet. Dept. Baluchistan, 1918-19, pp. i.O»~“This report includes tabular data 
which show the number of deaths from contagious diseases amimg animals 
during the year under report. 

Annual administration report of the' Bombay Vetermai'y College and civil 
veterinary department in the Bombay Presidency (including Sind) {Ann. 
Ad-min. Rpt. Bombay Yet. Col. and Civ. Vet Dept. Bombay, 1916-17, pp. 68; 
1917-18, pp. SB). — These reports include data on the number of deaths from 
contagious diseases among animals. 

Theory of invasion by infective agents, A. G. McKendsick (Indian Jour. 
Med. Research, & (1919), No. 4, pp. 614-6S2, figs. 6 ). — Cortaln considerations re-; 
garding'the formation of antibodies in re>sponse to the invasion 'of the' body :by' 
infective agents are discussed and summarized as follows : 

"The iiitrocliictlon of organisms (or their products) into the body 'system; 
causes an acceleration in the rate of production of antibodies. It Is reasonable' 
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to assume tRat tlie degree of resi^ouse is i>roportionai to the logarithm of the 
stimuluSs and to the tissue reactivity. The stimulating i^ower of an organism 
(or its products) probably depends upon its degree of saturation (sensitiza- 
tion),” 

On the basis of this theory a system of classification of diseases due to or- 
ganismal invasion on the one hand and influences acting in a contrary manner 
on the other is outlined, in which the main clinical types of diseases fall into a 
broken series. At the two extremes of this series stand diseases like pneii- 
iHonia, in which protective efforts are in excess, and chronic infection in which 
protective efforts are continually overbalanced. Malta fever, representing a 
type of relapsing disease, lies near the neutral point in this scheme, where the 
balance between protective efforts and opposing influences is exact 
The effect of feeding yeast on antibody productions, E. P. Wolf and J. H. 
Lewis {Jour. Infect. Diseases, 25 (1919), Ao. PP* Sll-SlJf ). — ^Wlth a view to a 
possible explanation of the therapeutic value claimed for yeast in infectious 
diseases, the effect of the feeding of yeast on the production of antibodies to 
sheep blood cells in rabbits was studied. 

From the results obtained, the authors conclude that yeast does not act by 
increasing antibody formation, in the rabbit On the contrary, it may even 
cause a reduction in the amount of antibodies formed as compared with those 
of the control animals. Yeast was also found to be lacking in the laxative value. 

Hydrogen-ion concentration of cultures of pneumococci of the different 
types in carbohydrate media, O. T. Awshy and G. E. Cullen {Joii7\ Expt. 
Med., Si> (1919), No. 4, PP- S59S78, figs, 0).— This paper reports a study of the 
H-ion concentration of cultures of pneumococcus in carbohydrate media under 
different conditions, the results of which may be summarized as follows: 

The optimum H-ion concentration for the growth of pneumococcus is pH 7.8. 
If sufficient fermentable carbohydrate (above 0.4 per cent) is present in broth 
cultures of pneumococcus, growth continues until a final H-ion concentration of 
about pH 5 is reached, but if less carbohydrate is present growth ceases at a 
lower H-ion concentration. If no carbohydrate is present except that extracted 
from the meat of which the broth is made, growth initiated at pH 7.8 ceases at 
about pH 7. ' 

If bacteria-free filtrates of plain broth cultures in which growth has ceased 
are readjusted to pH 7.8 and relnoeulated with pneumococcus, no growth occurs 
unless carbohydrate Is added, but a similar readjustment of bacteria-free fil- 
trates of dextrose broth cultures causes growffh. 

All of the carbohydrates which were fermentable under the conditions used 
gave the same results in. the rate of reaction change and final H-ion concentra- 
tion “attained, and the different immunological types of pneumococcus behaved 
alike in fermenting these carbohydrates. 

, The pathogenicity of ' Bacterium melitensis for guinea pigs, K, F. Meyeb, 
B. O. Fleischneb, and F.,B. Shaw (Proc. Boc, Erpt. Biol and Med., 16 (1919), 
No.' 8, pp. 152-156 ), — The authors confirm the relationship of Bacillus abortus 
' to / B, meUtemis previously demonstrated by Evans (E. S. E., S9, p. 280), and 
announce two additional characteristics of similarity as follows: 

(1) Guinea pigs infected with B, abortus developed striking reactions of 
"Cutaneous hypersensitiveness with melitensis pi’otein, and in animals success- 
'fully infected wlth B, melitensis skin reactions were obtained with aborto- 
prbteln. (2) By 'intratesticular injection in guinea pigs of a one-tenth agar 
slant of strains of B, melitemsis, a disease was produced with pathological 
'changes which could not be distinguished from those seen in guinea pigs suffer^ 
tng from abortion disease, ; The lesioiis^ of two , guinea pigs , were ..diagnosed 
deh»itely to be the r^.ult,'Of a B. infection 'only 'by 'cross agglutina- 
tion and absO'rptioB' with' the recovered hacteri.a* , ' . . . ‘ 
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Some morphological and biological characters of the spirilla (Vibrio fetns 
B. sp.) associated with disease of 'the fetal membranes in cattle, T. Smith 
and M. S. Taylob {Jour. Expt. Med., SO {1919), No. 4, pp. 299-Sll, pL 1). — In this 
paper are reported further observations on the luorpliologicai and cultural 
characteristics of tine spirilla previously found to be associated with ceitain 
cases of infectious abortion in cattle (E, S. R., 40, p. 383), together with 
studies of the agglutinative affinities of the various strains. 

tfwenty-two fetal and two calf strains of spirilla, obtained from one large 
lierd into which cattle from outside were introduced at irregular intervals, 
were studied. Of the fetal strains, all but one agreed closely in morphological 
and biological characteristics, and ail belonged to the same group with respect 
to agglutination affinities. Of the calf strains, one had dehnite agglutina- 
tion reactions with the fetal strains and the other none. Both resembled the 
fetal strains morphologically and culturally. 

Since the organism appears in both long spiral and short comma forms in 
fetal fluids, but tends to assume the comma form in its early most active stage 
of multiplication in cultures and has single polar flagella, it has been designated 
y. fetus n. sp., although the term spirillum is still used as a general expression. 

Attention is called to the fact that there is a decided difference between the 
cultural characteristics of early and late cultures, the organisms gradually be- 
coming saprophytized. 

The etiological relation of spirilla (Vibrio fetus) to bovine abortion, T. 
Smith {Jour. Expt. Med., SO (1919), No. Jf, pp. S1S--32S ). — To determine whether 
y. fekis, noted above, is a true agent causing disease of the fetal membranes 
or simply an invader from the more external tract, or from the blood after the 
fetus has been injured or hilled by other nonbacterial agencies, four pregnant 
cows were inoculated intravenously with agar cultures of Y. fetus obtained 
from aborted fetuses. After the birth of the calf the placentas and postpartum 
discharges were examined for evidences of F. fetus and of Bacillus adortus. 

In two of the cases disease of the fetal membranes resulted, corresponding 
with the lesions found in eaidier cases associated with spirilla. Spirilla were 
found in the early postpartum discharges of one of these animals. No evidence 
of B. abortus was obtained. Although the other two cases were entirely nega- 
tive, it is felt that strong evidence has been given in this study that F. fetm 
is an etiological factor in bovine abortion. 

The bacteriology of bovine abortion, with special reference to acquired im- 
munity, T. Smith {Jour. Expt. Med., SO {1919), No. 4, pp. S25SS9 ). — In this 
paper the author has tabulated and discussed the bacteriological data obtained 
in the study of cases of abortion in the herd mentioned in the above paper 
and earlier contributions, with a view to determining the bearing of the bacterio- 
logical results upon the nature of the infectious process leading to the death and 
expulsion of the fetus and upon the acquisition of Immunity hy the cow against 
later infection. The bacteriological examination included a relatively thorough 
study of the fetus and of the membx'anes or swabs from the uterus. 

Of the 109 cases of abortion studied 62 were associated with Bacillus abor- 
tus, 26 with spirilla, 2 with B. pyogenes, and 19 were either sterile or else 
the digestive and respiratory tracts had been invaded during or after birth 
with miscellaneous bacteria. On the assumption that purchased cows coming 
from small herds were free from any immunity and that their first pregnancy 
in the new herd was equivalent to that of a native heifer and may be counted 
as, first, the distribution of B. abortus and F. fetns in succeeding pregnancies 
was as follows: , 

B. ahm^tuS: was . associated with the first pregnancy in 42 cases, .with , # 0 ; 
second 'in '14, with the third in 5, and, with the fourth in one case. -'..Tn .pur-; 
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ciia.secl cows, spirilla were associated witJU the lirst pregnancy in 6, with the 
second in 9, witli the tiiircl in 5, and with the fourth in 3 eases. In native 
ctows there were no spiriiia associated with the first pregnancy, 1 with tlie 
third, 1 with the sixth, and 1 with the eighth. 

A tentative explanation of the fact that thus far spirilla have not been 
encountered in native heifers of the herd giving birth the first time is that 
“ the young stock is kept segregated from the older and purchased cows until 
shortly before calving. The occasional discharge of a fetus among the young 
stock in pasture tends to keep up the disease due to B. ahorUis. Later on. 
association with older cows brings about infection with spirilla (L. feim) ancl 
more rarely with other possible agencies of fetal disease. On the other hand, 
abortions may occur among the pastured stock from time to time and remain 
unrecognized. Not until both groups of animals are subjected to the same 
daily serutin 3 ’ will it be possible to affirm that abortion associated with spirilla 
does or does not occur among young stock.” 

An interpretation of the agglutination reaction to Bacillus abortus in 75 
eases of bovine abortion bacteriologically controlled, E. W. Smillie, U. B. 
Little, and L, Flokence (Jour. Ewpi. Med., BO (1919), l!^o. pp. SJfl-Sol ), — Thfs 
paper gives the results of a study of the agglutination test for B. aljorius 
In 75 of the cases noted in the above article, together with tests for B. aboHm 
in the milk in certain cases. 

Of 19 cases in which spirilla were found, 11 gave negative results in the 
agglutination test for B. abortus (considering an agglutination titer up to anti 
including 1:40 as negative). In 2 cases a maximum titer of 1:1280 for 
B. abortm was associated with the presence of this bacillus in the milk. In 
4 eases tl!,e titer indicated an earlier infection with B. abortdts, the inlik tests 
of 3 of these eases being negative. One case showed a remarkable rise-' in 
agglutination titer following the discharge of a fetus containing spirilla, but 
not B. ahorPus. One case gave a titer of 1:640 after an abortion associated 
with positive spirilla cultures and negative tests in the milk. 

Of 11 cases of abortion characterized by sterile fetuses or by miscellaneous 
infection of the digestive and respiratory tracts, 8 showed a titer of 1 :20 or 
lower, , 'The higher titers In the other cases ■ could be explained by earlier 
B, ' Infection. Of 44 cases of abortion associated with B. aborPus In 

the 'fetus, the membranes, or the udder, agglutination titers of less than 1 : SO 
were obtained in 8 cases, of 1 : 80 in 2, of 1 : 160 in 3, of 1 : 320 in 6, of 1 : 040 
In 16, and 1 : 1280 in 9 cases. 

The authors eoncliicle as a result of these observations that, although no 
definite rules can be formulated for the interpretation of the agglutination 
reaction ciuaiititatively, it is, when so carried out as to give 'the entire range 
of serum dilutions to the limits of elmnping, a delicate test 'Which reflects a 
variety of conditions Involved in infection with B. al)ortm, such as its time 
relation to the act of abortion and the length of time the abortion bacilli 
and multiply in the pregnant uterus. In the individual cow, In general, a 
titer of 1 : 40 or less is thought to indicate that the cow is not infected with 
B. abortm at the time of blood examination. It does not, however, exclude 
former Infections in the case of older cows, nor exclude absolutely very recent 
infection. The highest titers, 1 : 640 and above, are considered to indicate 
recent infection and, in the absence of recent premature births, infection of 
the udder. Intermediate titers may indicate a gradual rise , 0 'r decline of 
agglutinins preceding or following abortion without infection' of the udder, 
or a relatively high resiscance or partial immunity In the cow. 

‘Tn any herd a uniformly low titer (l',:40 or 'less)' iii'^all ahimals may be 
feftrtel » indicating tli^ C*afelre absencetof B.^<B)ortm,. ,,A high' titer in any 
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c«ie cow serves to indicate quite definitely the presence of infciction in the 
herd. To determine more accurately the character of the infection in any 
tiidividiiai cow there is needed, in addition to the quantitative agglutination 
test, a bacteriological study of the milh and of any prematurely discharged 
calf or fetus.” 

A comparative study of Leishmania infantum of infantile kala azar and 
Leptomonas (Herpetomonas) ctenocephali parasitic in the gut of the dog 
flea, B. E. Tyzzeu and B. L. Walker {Jom\ Research, 40 (1919), No. 2, 
pp, 129-17$, pLs. 3, figs. S ). — This is a report of an investigation which was lim- 
ited to the study of the flagellate of the dog flea {CtenoceplialKs cams) of 
the United States and the parasite of human kala azar of the Mediterranean 
region (L, infantnm). The authors prefer to consider the leptomonads as 
constituting one or more genera comprised of many distinct species rather 
than collectively as races or varieties of a single species. 

A list of 49 references to the literature is included. 

Necrobacillosis, O. B. Morse {Amer. Jour, Yet. McJ., 14 {1919), No. 9, pp. 
lf37-460 ). — xAn address delivered at Omaha in July, 1919. 

The eSect of potassium iodid on experimental sporotrichosis, D. J. Davis 
(Jour. Infect. Diseases, 25 (1919), No. 2, pp. Wr-^lSl ). — “Experimental sporo- 
trichosis in rats responds promptly to potassium iodid. The lesions in the 
3 >eritoneal cavity become firm, hard, and small, and are surrounded by a dense 
fibrous capsule; within the nodules living sporotricha are found for a long 
time (at least four months). Potassium iodid will not prevent experimental 
sporotrichosis, but will cure it 

It is suggested that sporotrichosis, so readily produced exiierinien tally, fur- 
nishes a good opportunity for the study of the behavior and reactions of ioclin 
and iodids in chronic infections.” 

A comparison of the life cycle of CritMdia with that of Trypanosoma in 
the invertebrate host, I. McCulloch (Univ, Cal. Pubs. Zool, 19 (1919), No. 4 , 
pp. 185-190, pis. 5, figs. S ). — ^This report of investigations eondneted includes a 
bibliography of 20 titles. 

Tuberculin tests, G. C. Walker (Jour. Amer. Yet. Med. Assoc., 56 (1919), No. 
1, pp. 5-14)- — The author discusses the value of the siibeiitaneoiis, intradermal, 
and ophthalmic tuberculin tests in tuberculosis eradication work, with illustra- 
tions from actual practice in 11 herds in Montana. In some of these herds the 
intradermal test proved more efficient than the subcutaneous, and in others the 
value of the two tests appeared to be about equal. The oplithalmic test is con- 
sidered valuable in checking the findings of the other tw’O tests. 

Hew and non official remedies, 1919 (Chicago: Amer. Med. Assoc., 1919, pp. 
88S+XXIX). — The 1919 edition of this book contains certain revisions and 
additions to the 191S edition previously noted (E. S. Jl., 40, p. 284), wdiile 
other articles, a list of wliich is given in the preface, have been omitted. “At- 
tention is called to the revision of the article on digestive ferments; to the 
description of chlorinated euealyptol ; to the replacement of the monograph for 
neutral solution of chlorinated spda by one for sux‘gical solution, of chlorinated 
soda; to the discussion of sulplioichthyolate preparations; to the revision of 
the general and the special discussions of serums and vaccines; and to the 
article on silver preparations.” 

Hote on the Hygienic laboratory method of standardizingr disinfectants 
(Pub. EeaUh Rpts. [U. 8?,], 34 (1919), No. 4^f PP- ^^97, 2298).— A modification 
of the Hygienic Laboratory method of preparing beef extract medium ' for use 
in the standardization of disinfectants is described as follows : 

A 5(K)-gm. portion of finely chopped round steak is placed In l,000,cc. of tap 
water and allowed to stand in a cool place for' 24 hours, and i^s then strained' 
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llirougii elieeseclotli by means of a tiii'Cture press until 1,000 cc. of filtrate is 
obtained. Tliis is heated in streaming steam for 1 hour, filtered tiirongli 
paper, and tlie volume made up to 1,000 cc. and titrated. The reaction is cor- 
rected to approximately neutral with N sodium hyclroxld, after which 1 per 
cent of peptone and 0.5 per cent of sodium chlorid are added and the liquid is 
heated in streaming steam for 30 minutes* The final reaction is corrected to 
pH 7.6, The medium is filtered through paper into test tubes, 10 cc. per tube, 
and sterilized in steam for one and one-half hours, or in an autoclave for 15 
minutes at 15 lbs. pressure. 

Studies on anthelmintics, III— IV, M. 0. Haix (Jour, Amer. Vet, Med, Assoc, ^ 
55 {1919), Wo. 6, pp. 652-659 ; 56 {1919), Wo, 1, pp. Experiments in con- 

tinuation of those previously noted (E. S. K., p. 480) indicate that ehloroform 
Is safe, and is more effective against hoohworms in single dose than any other 
anthelmintic. 

In experiments with combinations of oil of chenopodium and chloroform, 
“ the best results in the removal of hookworms by a single-dose treatment 
. . . were obtained by the use of oil of chenopodium in a dose approximating 
0.1 mil per kilogram, as near as the close can be approximated in 5 and 10 minim 
soft, or soluble elastic, capsules, followed immediately by 30 mils of castor oil 
containing chloroform at the rate of 0.2 mil per kilogx*am or with this amount 
of chloroform given in hard gelatin capsules. . . . This same treatment 
was 97 per cent effective against ascarids in tests on 15 dogs, of which 9 had 
ascarids. The treatment was comparatively ineffective against whipworms, 
which require repeated treatments, not single treatments. The treatment was 
also ineffective against tapeworms, hut neither of these drugs Is dependable 
against tapeworms.” 

$*urther report on lymphangitis in cattle caused by acid-alcohol-fast or- 
ganism, J. Traum {Jour. Amer. Vet, Med. Assoc,, 55 (1919), Wo, 6, pp, 639-652, 
figs. 5 ). — ^Thls is a further report of studies of the affection previously noted 
(E. S. E., 36, p. 82). 

The investigations show the disease to resemble tuberculosis in the charac- 
ter of the lesions and by the presence of acid-fast organisms in the lesions. 
“ It further resembles tuberculosis by the fact that a large percentage of cases 
under discussion give positive reactions to the intradcrmal tuberculin test; a 
number of such x^eactors have been autopsied . . . and in none of the cases 
did we find tuberculosis ; in fact, in some of the reactors tuberculosis could be 
definitely eliminated. 

*‘That it is not tuberculosis is satisfactorily demonstrated by the failure to 
produce a single case of tuberculosis in the large number of guinea pigs inocu- 
lated with, materials from the above-described and other cases. The organism 
isolated from lesions and described here as the probable causative agent re- 
sembles tubercle bacilli to some extent, differing, however, sufficiently in the 
character and speed of growth and microscopic appearance of smears from the 
cultures to easily differentiate It from tubercle bacilli.” 

Iris poisoning of calves, E. A. Bruce {Jour, Amer, Vet, Med. Assoc., 56 
(1919), Wo, 1, pp, 72-74 )^ — ^The author records the death of several calves from 
3 to 6 months of age from having fed on the leaves of a blue-flowering bulbous 
variety of iris grown under cultivation at Ahbottsford, B. C. 

Bon^t feed foxtail hay to lamMng ewes, C. E. Elemino and N. P, Peterson 
Bta. Bui, 97 {1919), pp. 18, figs. 12), — ^TMs is a report of studies made 
of fixe injurious effects of feeding ewes during the lambing season on hay 
containing quantities of squirrel tail grass {Eordeum ^uhatum), also known as 
tickle or foxtail grass and wild barley, a recent account of which grass by 
Pammel in Iowa has bmi noted {13, 39, p« S42*) 
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Due to awBS or beards ou tills grass it is one of tlie worst pests occurring 
in Nevada, not only because it is directly or indirectly responsible for loss of 
condition and death of sheep but also because of the pain and suffering pro- 
duced when fed in hay. This grass is now widely and abundantly distributed 
in Nevada and across North America. In many places it is becoming a serious 
menace on land which is used for the production of hay. It is dangerous as 
soon as it heads, which at Reno is about June 1, and when dried and fed in 
considerable quantities it becomes obnoxious and destructive. 

The number of seeds in a head varies from 30 to 60, with an average of 
approximately 40 seeds to the head. A plant 4 inches across the crown 
will produce about 50 heads to the plant with a total of approximately 2,000 
seeds or 14,000 awns per plant.” 

Being a perennial it is difficult to control. A practical means of preventing 
losses from it on haylands is to graze with sheep early in the spring when the 
grass is high enough to be tempting and palatable. In this way the vitality of 
the squirrel tail grass is reduced and the other grasses are given an even chance 
to grow. 

The injury wffien fed to live stock is caused by infestation of the delicate 
tissues in the region of the eye, the membranes of the mouth, the sides of 
the jaw, or the wool of the head, neck, and back. As soon as the awns be- 
come lodged, they begin to work into the flesh, causing injuries which affect 
the condition of the animal and frequently lead to very serious consequences 
or death. 

“ In the examination of heads of sheep the following types of injury were 
observed: (1) Some awns found in the ears, where they caused abscesses, 
due to mechanical injury and subsequent infection by bacteria; or (2) in the 
mucous membranes of the upper and lower eyelids, causing inflammation with 
a discharge of a yellowish-white opaque creamy pus. (3) They were commonly 
found between the eyeball and the tissues of the orbit, causing semi or total 
blindness. (4) Many awns had penetrated the skin of the head between the 
nose and the forehead or on the cheek and around the eye, causing the wool 
and hair to slough off with the formation of pustules, or small abscesses. (5) 
They had become imbedded in the lips, causing redness and swelling, with a 
formation of small pimple-like elevations filled with pus. (6) Awns were 
common on all surfaces of the tongue; and (7) in the openings of the gland 
secreting into the mouth. (8) Others had penetrated into the nasal passages, 
causing extreme ixTitation. (9) In nearly all heads examined, masses of 
awns were imbedded in the gums beside the molars of both upper and lower 
jaws. (10) They had worked in ai’ound the incisors and caused them to loosen 
in their sockets and fall out. The gums had shrunken away from the teeth 
and in many cases there was ulceration and decay. In other instances they 
were imbedded in the palate. (11) Many were found in the soft tissues under 
the tongue.” 

Brief accounts are given of the findings in examinations made of 21 heads 
selected at random, March 14, 1919, from a pile of over 300 carcasses of range 
ewes that had been feeding on hay containing a high percentage of squirrel 
tail grass. Yearling lambs and aged ewes were found to suffer the most, and 
Merino and Rambouillet sheep to be injured more than the more open-wooled 
and smooth-bodied breeds. 

Bacillus necTophorus infection in swine, H. R. Schwauze (Amer. Jonr, Yet, 
Mod,, 14 ( 1919 ), No. 2, pp. 51-^4 ). — ^The author reports upon eight cases investi- 
gated, both clinically in the field and baeteriologically^ at the State laboratory 
at Springfield, III 
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'‘"Taking into consideration the post-mortem iindliigs, the demonstration of 
swine plague and hog cholera in a large percentage of the cases, and the results 
from bacterin treatment, it would seem that necrobacillosis, where the lesions 
are interntil, especially of the lung and intestines, is a secondary disease fol- 
lowing swine plague and hog cholera. However, the local necrobacillosis, vsucii 
as bull-nose, necrotic stomatitis, canker of the feet, etc., may be a local lesion 
primarily due to some abrasion of the skin or membranes, the necrophoriis 
bacilli and other ubiquitous organisms gaining entrance in that way causing 
tissue necrosis.’' 

Hog cholera and the swine industry, U. G. Houck {Anier. Jour, Vet. IM., 
U (1919), 9, pp. 461-~Jf65). 

Ascarid infestation in swine, H. B. R-^uFFENSPesger {Amer. Jour. Vet. ifed., 
14 (19X9), jTo. S, pp. 4S3, 4d4).'~~This is an address delivered before the Illinois 
Veterinary Medical Association in July, 1919, in which the author presents 
data based upon investigations by the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture* 

In considering the incubation of the egg of this ascarid it is stated that it 
will develop to the infective stage in about three weeks at a temperature of 71° 
to 77° F., and in about two weeks at a temperature of about 90°. The mortality 
from infestation with the lung stage is greatest, especially in suckling pigs, 
at the age of two to sis wmeks. In investigations made to determine the effect 
upon pigs, one that survived infestation out of a litter of seven weighed BB lbs. 
SO days after the infestation, whereas each of the two control pigs weighed 
05 lbs. Older pigs becoming infested stand a better chance of recovery- 

Becurrence of horse plague (Amer. Jour. Vet. Aled.^ 14 {1919), Wo. 10, pp. 
494f 49^ f 3 ). — xin outbreak of so-called forage poisoning or epizootic spinal 

meningitis in the Arkansas Valley in western Kansas and eastern Colorado is 
said to have resulted In the loss of a large number of animals. A brief statement 
by A. T. Kinsley, who investigated the outbreak, is presented. 

Cerehro-spiiial meningitis of the horse in Argentina {Vet. Rev., S' {1919), 
Wo» S, pp. 294-290). — ^Tliis is a review of papers on the subject by Ligni^res, 
Boss!, and Flores, respectively. 

Contribution to the clinical study of glanders in the mule, Cabay£i, Colee, 
and Damarqite (Rer. Gin. Afid. Vit, 28 (1919), Wo. pp. 65-70; abs. in Vet. 
Rev., S (19W). Wo, S, p. 288). — Post-mortem esaminations made of some 500 
glanclered mules and nmllein tests of some 10,000 remounts in a Greek depot 
led the authors to conclude that there are two forms of glanders in the mule, 
namely, acute and chronic. 

A preliminary note on a new coccidium of rabbits, B. A. Bruce (Jour. Amer. 
VgL Med. Asme., 55 (1919), Wo. 6, pp. 620, 621). — ^The author reports briefly 
upon a new coccidium {Bimeria sp.) which infects the intestinal , tract of the 
rabbit in British' Columbia. It is especially pathogenic for very young rab- 
bits, often causing the loss of a whole litter. Mature animals are affected, 
but api'iear to suffer no ill effects and may cany coecidia for several months. 
It differs from previously described forms ‘*iii the extreme variation of the 
Kize of its cjocysts, the pinkish orange .color of its larger oocysts, the excessive 
formation of ' material for the ooryst wmll, the pink color of its s])orozo!te 
nucleus, and the presence of a very well-marked globular residual body.” 

Klein^s fowl plague, H. Van Stratten and B. J, 0. te' Henneppe (Folia 
MiiToMol IBetft], 5 A 1918), Wo. 2; pp. lOS-125, fig. 7).— The authors discuss; the 
disease caused, by,, Maeillm gallinurum, ■ which is of more Importance to the 
poultry industry in .Holland .than is fowl cholera^ causing great los'ses in some 
localities* , , ■ ■ 
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Ground water in the San Paciuto and Temecula Basins^ CaLy G. A. Wabing 
((7. S. GgoI Buriretj, Water-Supply Paper 429 (1919), pp. US, pis. 14, figs, 15 ). — 
This paper was prepared in cooperation with the State of California. 

The San Jacinto Basin Is an area of 1,000 square miles in sontliern Cali- 
fornia, the topography of which is diverse. The ground v/ater of the basin 
“ is derived wholly from the rain and snow that fall on its surface. . . . The 
ground water, is stored almost entirely in the deposits of sand and gravel 
that underlie the valleys. In some places the lowlands are bordered by partly 
consolidated sediments which yield small quantities of water, but the under- 
lying granitic and other crystalline I'ochs contain very little water, even for 
the supply of domestic wells.” 

The Temecula Basin is drained in its western part by Murrieta Greek and 
in the east by Temecula River. “ Throughout the lowland of Murrieta Valley 
the ground-water level is within 20 ft. of the surface, and beneath the greater 
part the depth to water is less tiian 10 ft. . . . The sampled well waters from 
Murrieta Valley range in quality from fair to good for domestic uses and for 
irrigation. ... In the lowland along Slurrieta Greek for two or three miles 
above Temecula, the ground-water level is within 6 or 8 ft. of the surface, and 
the continual evaporation from this moist area has caused the concentration 
of alkali. Chemical examination of the waters tested indicates that in most 
of them sodium is the predominant base. . . . Throughout the lowland of 
Temecula Valley proper ground water is found within 20 ft. of the surface, 
and in the wide sandy fiats of its upper portion is less than 10 ft. below the 
surface. ... In the minor valleys in the upper part of the Temecula Basin, 
water is generally found relatively near the surface in the alluvial and residual 
materials.” Analyses of samples of water from a shallow and a flowing well 
in the area and from Temecula River showed that ‘‘the 'waters from both 
■wells are suitable for clo’?nestic use, but the river wmter is only fair because 
of its rather high total solids and its hardness. It is also classed as fair for 
irrigation.” 

Pumping tests made at six irrigation plants in San Jacinto Valley by Hei‘man 
Stabler are also reported, together with a description of each plant. Data on 
the total cost per acre of pumping water for a season of 200 days of 12 hours 
with duty of water at 3 acre-feet per acre show that the cost per acre that 
can reasonably be expected in the irrigation of alfalfa with distillate at 10 
cts. per gallon is $9.64, “By continuous operation throughout the irrigating 
season the cost could be still further reduced to $7.56 per acre wdth distillate at 
10 cts. a gallon.” 

Influeiice of forests on water power supply, A. A, Gmwfxn (Jaun Mtec- 
tricity, 4^ (1919), PJo* 6*, pp. 268-270, figs. 5). — Studies of snow melting on the 
Tumalo area in central Oregon, the Wind River area in southern Washington, 
and the Yakima area in central Washington are reported. 

It was found that drifting of snow by the wind was of comparatively sinali 
importance. It was also found that the retardation of snow melting in forests 
is five to eight days in general and may be several weeks, and that in the 
forest the snow tends to be deepest and last longest in tlie small openings of 
the denser forests. “This tendency was especially noted on the Wind River 
area' and may partly account for the late melting of the' snow in the small open 
areas characteristic of the Tumalo area. In large openings the protecting lii- 
fiuence from the forest would be dissipated and melting consequently more rapid. 
An unusual factor in delaying the melting within the Douglas 'fir: type of^ forest 
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is the protection given by the irregular layer' of even very slight bits of moss, 
tAvigs, bark, and other litter weathered from the trees. ... An opposing in- 
fluence appears in the ability of the brushes, tree trunks, and other large, ob- 
jects to hasten melting by radiating or reflecting into the snow the heat Avhicli 
they recelA’e from various sources. . . . 

“ Expressed in irrigation terms, the figures given mean that on the areas 
studied the average square mile of forest cover retained the equivalent of 
between T20 and 160, averaging 400, acre-feet of water in the form of snow 
after the open areas had become bare. ... In terms of time, the effect of the 
forests was to spread the 400 acre-feet of retained snow through a period aver- 
aging 17 days in length. The retardation of this amount of snow is sufficient 
to be of great importance to irrigation interests, especially as it is generally 
understood that a forest cover tends to ‘ flatten out ’ the crest of a flood and 
thus to increase the minimum flow at periods of low water,” 

Irrigation of lowland moor soils, M. Oehme {JaJirh, Moorh., S-5 {1914- 
1916, pp. XXYII-XXXIX ). — ^Pive years’ experiments on a moor soil growing 
grain are reported. Irrigation by flooding from a reservoir and furrow irriga- 
tion Avere practiced. The plats Avere unfertilissed, fertilized with potash or 
phosphoric acid alone, or completely fertilized. 

It AA'as found that the best crop results were obtained in four out of five years 
on the unirrlgated plats which were completely fertilized. On the irrigated 
plats furrow irrigation gave better results than flooding. Irrigation added 
only a very small amount of plant nutrients to the soil. 

A second set of four years’ experiments with soil tanks in Avhich drainage 
and ventilation of the soil Avere controlled gave similar results as far as irriga- 
tion affected crop yield. A third set of four-year experiments on a low-lying 
moor soil showed that the best results AA^ere obtained with complete fertiliza- 
tion and spring irrigation. 

It is concluded that irrigation of lowland moor soils in general gives un- 
favorable results, except where under normal conditions plenty of water con- 
taining considerable plant nutrients is available and the soil is well drained 
naturally. 

Drainage of lands under irrigation, D. G. Miller (Proc, lotoa Engin. Soc^ 
SO (1918), pp,B8-38 ). — ^This is a brief summary of the important general fea- 
tures to be considered in the planning of drainage systems for irrigated lands. 

Some engineering methods used in the construction of tile drainage dis* 
tricts, D. P. Dale (Prov. lotca Engin. Eoc., SO {1918), pp. 39~47 ). — A brief out- 
line of methods is given. 

An investigation of tests of Iowa shale draintile, W. J. Schlick {Iowa 
Engin. Expt. Eia. Bui. 40 {1918), pp. 71, figs. 18 ). — Investigations (1) to deter- 
mine the best method of making actual accelerated freezing and thawing tests 
upon draintile, (2) to study the effects of such tests upon Iowa tile, (3) to de- 
termine the best method of making absorption tests, and (4) to disco v^er the 
relations between the results of the freezing and thaAving tests and the absorp- 
tion and strength tests, are reported. The investigations v'ere confined to hard 
burned and soft burned shale tile from four representative Iowa factories, 
together with a few concrete tile. ■ 

It was found that “ loAA^a shale tile such as were included in this investiga- 
tion will withstand 100 freezings and thawings without excessive deterioration 
when the absorption , obtained by the standard boiling test does not exceed' '9 
per cent. All of the tile tested met the freezing and thawing' requirements /pf/ 
the Americam Society for 'Te^ng' Materials for ‘'extra' quality ’ draintile with' 
the exception of a certain; S4n.,, soft 'tile, ...from. 'One.' factory,, which had. a. very 
hi^ percentage of abso^rptioa. 
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*‘Tiie percentage of absorption obtained by iminerslon in water below the 
boiling point increases as the temperature of the immersion water decreases. 
This is true both in cooling after the boiling test and in the regular immersion 
test. The variation in the percentage of absorption cine to this cause is usually 
noticeable, but it is not in constant ration to the temperature change and is 
nearly always small ; it is large enough, however, to make it advisable that the 
temperature of the water in all absorption tests should be specified. 

The principle does not apply to immersion in boiling water. It was found 
that there is a definite and fairly constant ratio between the results of the 
recommended standard boiling test for determining absorption and those of the 
absorption test by 72 hours' complete immersion in water at room temperature. 
The average of a large number of determinations made in this investigation Indi- 
cates that for Iowa shale tile the percentage of absorption by the recommended 
standard boiling test is approximately 1.4 times that after 72 hours’ complete 
immersion in water at room temperature. The boiling absorption test is to be 
preferred to the immersion absorption test. The boiling absorption test has 
been adopted as standard for draintile by the American Society for Testing 
Materials, and all absorption tests of draintile should be made in strict compli- 
ance with sections 21 to 25, inclusive, of the ‘ Standard Specification for Drain 
Tile.’ 

“ In these tests, as in many others, it was found in general that the strength 
increased as the absorption decreased. This relationship was clearly apparent 
in the case of tile with widely different strengths and absorptions, but was 
obscured by other factors where the range in either strength or absorption was 
small. It is now very generally recognized that draintile from several factories 
can not be judged correctly by a single color standard. It is almost as generally 
believed that the product of a single plant, while using the same methods and 
similar clays, may be judged correctly by color. This is upon the assumption 
that, with the same clays treated in the same manner, the quality of the product 
will depend upon the burning, and that this will be indicated very clearly in two 
cases, that this rule will not apply even to the product of a single factory unless 
the full history of the manufacture of the product is known and considered. 

** The best method for making freezing and thawing tests of draintile is that 
prescribed in sections 26 to 31, inclusive, of the Standard Specifications for 
Draintile of the American Society for Testing Materials. The above method is 
similar to that used in the ‘ final ’ artificial freezing and thawing tests reported 
. . . and produces much more decisive results than those obtained In * pre- 
liminary ’ tests. Sodium sulphate tests by the * recommended method ’ developed 
in this investigation gave results approximating those obtained by three times 
as many standard freezing and thawing tests,” 

The sampling of deposits on road stone and gravel in the field, h. Eeiweokb 
and.K. A. Clabk (Amcr. Sog. Testing Materials Proe,, 18 XX91S)t pp. $93-415),^ 
This is a preliminary report on a series of studies upon variations in the road- 
making qualities of deposits of bedrocks, bowlder aggregates, and gravel. 

The investigations on bedrock showed that the results of an abrasion test 
expressed as percentage of wear are liable to an error of 0.2 per cent due' to 
variations caused by laboratory procedure. No additional error is introduced 
'into the' results of abrasion tests by the' process of sampling when samples 
are collected in the manner outlined. Results of abrasion tests on rock in 
place in a deposit represent, within a probable difference of 0.4, the per- 
'centage of wear that will be shown by a crushed product produced from the 
.deposit. In the case of deposits consisting of stone of a very uniform char- 
acter and appearance, the results of abrasion tests on samples taken at one 
153351"— 20 7 
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point in tlie deposit can be regarded as representing witliin tlie iirdbable error 
cine to laboratory manipulation the percentage of wear of the stone over quite 
a considerable area, at least a quarter of a square mile. It is possible to 
assign average values and fairly narrow limits o£ variation of this valuer for 
the percentage of wear and the toughness of the material occurring in a lime- 
stone formation covering areas up to 50 and 60 square miles and with thick- 
nesses up to 500 ft., even though stone varying in character is included in the 
formation. These values and limits will include the majority of results of 
tests made on samples collected throughout the formation and its various 
horizons. . . . The results of abrasion and toughness tests over a series of 
diabase dikes of the same age and structure reveal very uniform results in 
deposits of the same grain. A change in the average size of grain affects the 
toughness value slightly.” 

In the investigation on bowlder aggregates it was found that bowlder de- 
posits in any one area consist of many combinations of three or four rock 
types of fairly uniform durability, and that the percentage of wear of any 
combination of the rock types found in deposits of bowlder aggregates could 
be calculated by the following formula if the percentages of wear of each of 
the rock types were known : 

in which Tfi, IF 2 -..-IFm— Percentages of wear of the various rock types, and Ox, 
C 2 Oyj==percentage proportions in which the rock types are present in the com- 

bination. 

In the sand and gravel investigation a large variation was found between 
the results of duplicate granulometric laboratory analyses on the same sack of 
gravel. The variation in texture over one deposit of gravel of 800 acres was 
found to be large. 

An abrasion test for stone, gravel, and similar aggregates, H. H. Scofield 
(Amer, Sae, Testing Mnterials Proe,, 18 {1918), pp. il6-J^28, figs. 7). — It has 
been found that the standard Deval test for road materials is somewhat mis- 
leading in its results due to the retention within the abrasion chamber of the 
dust worn from the charge. An apparatus is described w^hich was devised 
at Purdue University, to fill the need of a rapid and practical abrasion test 
for road materials wdiich is simple in construction and allows tbe dust of 
abrasion to escape. The machine is a small type rattler in which dust and 
chips from abrasion escape between the staves as fast as formed. The open- 
ing between staves is 'h in. The abrasion chamber is octagonal in shape with 
a volume equivalent to that of the Deval cylinder. Recent tests with this appa- 
ratus upon Indiana limestones show in general that the new test gives a 
greater range of results and a consequent better differentiation of quality. 

Effect of controlx&ble variables on the toughness test for rock, P. H. Jack- 
SOK, (Amar. Bm. Testing Materials Proa, 17 (1917), pp. 571-^88 ). — Studies 
on the effect of certain controllable variables on the accuracy of the tough- 
ness test for rock for road building are reported. 

It was found that “ the quality of the product of a rock quarry may vary 
from time to time to such an extent that it is advisable to test the material, 
as nearly as possible, at the' time it is to be used. Great care should be exer- 
cised M seleetlittg samples for the toughness test in order to insure obtaihing an 
average value for the toughness of the entire product. AH materials exhibiting 
any indication of foliation or bedding should be tested in two directions; one 
set perpendicular and the other set parallel to the foliations. A greater total 
variation than 1 mm. in either the diameter or height of the test specimen 
should not be allowed. Yarlations in the moisture content of test specimens 
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affect tlie results very little, although for purposes ' of uniforuiity it is recom- 
mencled that all specimens he dried out prior to testing. Very accurately, 
prepared hearing surfaces are essential if reliable results, are to be expected. 
The effect of vibrations of the plunger and secondary blows produced by the 
rebound of the hammer during the progress of the test are apparently 
negligible.” 

Tests of concrete road aggregates, J. P. Nash (Amer, Boe, Testing Materials 
Proo., 17 (1917)^ pp, S94--42It figs, IB ), — In studies of the causes of deterioration 
of concrete in roads, tests were conducted on concrete, using various coarse 
aggregates, including wear and tension tests. The conclusions drawn from 
these tests are as follows: 

“Uniformity of wear is obtained when the mortar and the coarse aggregate 
wear equally, such as wdien crushed limestone or limestone gravel is used in a 
1:2:4 mix. The coarse aggregate should be limited in size to about 1.5 in. 
When hard, tough stone is used, the size should be limited to about 1 in. and 
the cement content increased. It is questionable if a richer mix than a 
1:2:4 is an economical one to use with crushed limestone of the ordinary 
hardness. Crushed slag when hard and uniform should be satisfactory as a 
concrete road aggregate from the standpoint of wear. In a 1:2:4 concrete, 
-a gravel composed of very hard stones such as flint, or quartz, does not wear 
uniformly. The action of the cubical shot on the test specimens is a trifle more 
severe than the traffic on the road. It can not be said that either the crushed 
stone or gravel tested is superior as an aggregate to produce concrete having 
a higher tensile strength.” 

A new consistency tester for viscous liquid bituminous materials, P. HuB- 
BAED and P. P. Pbitghasd jSfoc. Testing Materials Froc,, 17 {1917) ^ pp. 

figs, 8), — In attempting to devise a convenient laboratory instrument 
for determining consistency at normal temperatures, the authors followed the 
general principle of the Lunge and Hutchinson tar testers with a view to im- 
provement in certain important details. After numerous trials an instrument 
was obtained made of aluminum and weighted %vith lead shot. 

The instrument is 3 in. long and weighs exactly 2.8 gms. It consists of two 
aluminum rods of different diameters one of which is hollow, a thin aluminum 
disE 1.25 in. in diameter, and a tapered bottom weight. The larger rod is about 
one-half the length of the smaller which passes through it and screws into the 
bottom weight. The aluminum disk is riveted transversely to the rods where 
they join about midway of the length of the instrument thus forming a balanced 
plummet 

A special bitumen container is used with this instrument. It consists of a 
cylindrical flanged copper cup 2 in, in diameter and 3.75 in. deep, which is 
placed in a water-bath fitted with a stirrer passing through the flange of the 
cup. The flange is also provided with a small hole for the insertion of a 
thermometer in the bath. 

Before making a test, the bituminous material which fills the inner com- 
partment of the water-bath is brought to a temijerature of exactly 25“' C., 
•which must be maintained ' in the bath throughout the test. The surrotinding 
atmosphere sliould also be as close to 25“ as possible. The test is made by 
allowing' the instrument to sink of its own weight in the bituminous material 
from the upper edge of a lower scale marking on the small rod to that of an 
upper marking, and noting the time required. 

Thi's instrument was found to have a wide range of usefulness, as'' shoWn 
by numerous tabulated test results. At normal temperatures it 'may be used 'for 
all ' bituminous ' materials outside of the 'range of, the Bngler viscosimeter'' and'' 
the usual penetration machine. When used in connection' wifcH' a'' repr^ehthUve 
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set of coiBHiercit^l bituminous road materials, it was found tliat comparatively 
few materials whose penetration at 25° could not be ascertained required laore^ 
than 30 minutes for a test with the new instrament. Most of the material pre- 
pared for hot-surface treatment showed a test of less than 15 minutes. 

Progress reported on wood-block experiments in Minneapolis, C. H. Tees- 
DALE and J, D. MacLean (Engin. Netos-Ree., 82 (1919), No, pp. 2S3, 234, ftg, 
i).'-The results of an investigation made on an experimental wood block pave- 
ment after 12 years’ service under heavy trafhc conditions are reported. The 
purpose was to study the relative merits of various species of wood for paving 
material and to investigate the induence of (1) heartwood and sapwoocl, (2) 
length of blocks, and (3) angle of courses. Seven species of wood were em- 
ployed — including tamarack, Norway pine,’ long-leaf pine, white birch, Douglas 
fir, western larch, and hemlock. The long-leaf pine was used as a basis for 
comparison. 

It was found that the order of efficiency of service was as follows : (1) Long- 
leaf pine, (2) white birch, (3) eastern hemlock, <4) tamarack, (5) Norway 
pine, and (6) western larch. The depressions and wear of Douglas fir were 
from two to three times as much as those of the long-leaf pine portion laid at 
the same time. For most of the species the depressions were very slight dur- 
ing the first four or five years’ service. After this period the depressions in- 
creased at a very rapid rate. Certain sections showed wearing qualities of Nor- 
way pine wdiich compared favorably with those of long-leaf pine and white 
birch. The western larch sections had the greatest percentage of area affected 
by depression. This was also one of the species which showed the heaviest wear. 
The order of the species, beginning wdth that showing the least wear, was as 
follows : White birch, long-leaf pine, Norway pine, tamarack, eastern hemlock, 
and western larch. 

The presence of sapwood did not seem to be an important factor affecting 
the durability of the pavement. The various lengths of blocks employed had no 
apparent infiuence on the wearing qualities of the pavement. Less joint wear 
was noted in sections laid at 45 and 67^° than in the section of blocks laid at 
/an angle of 90° with the curb. 

Distribution of pressures ' through earth fills, A. T. Goudbeck: (Amer, Boo. 
Testing" Materials Proc., 17 (1917), pp, 640-661, figs, &), — ^The object of this 
investigation 'was to obtain data on the distribution of vertical pressures 
through earth fills under concentrated loads, with particular i^eference to the 
, design of highway structures. Sand fills were investigated up to a depth of 5 
ft. and the pressures under them measured with a special diaphragm cell. The 
principles of pressure measurement wfith the use of this instrument depend 
upon (1) the equilibration of the soil pressure with air pressure within a small 
cell buried where the pressure us desired, (2) the detection of 'the instant of 
equilibration by the breaking of electrical contact within the cell, and (3) the 
^ measurement of the air pressure within the cell at the instant of equilibration 
"by the iise of a sensitive gauge. 

^ ' The cost of farming with a tractor ■ (Fam Maehinerg, No, 144^-^4'^ (1919), 
rpP',BS, $6f 84, 86, 88, figs, S). — ^This is a report, in detail, of a 310-hour run of 
a tractor 'in harvesting 127 acres of wheat, thrashing the grain, disking 34.5 
acres of land, and plowing all of it. This tet is considered to simulate a 
sea$on*s work for the tractor. 

The total cost per acre for fuel and oil in harvesting was 14.5 cts., for 
thrashing 14,32 cfe., for disking 1034 cts., and for plowing 47.06 cts. Out of the 
total ^^ratiag time of 310 hours and 9 minutes, 7,2 per cent was lost on ae- 
eouaf of Iruplement trouble and 3 per cent on account of tractor trouble. It was 
fite 'tTfctor was better than horses for opening up a field of wheat for 
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cutting, WMle tlie plowing was the hardest operation, this was the best per- 
forinaiices as the outfit averaged an acre an hour. It was also fonncl that the 
operator is one of the most important factors in tlie operation of a tractor on 
account of the carelessness factor. 

Coziinion tractor troubles, H. H. Fbntok (Kuns. Agr. Col. Mwt. Oire. IS (1919)^ 
pp. 12). — This circular outlines tractor troubles and their remedies, 

A common-sense farm home, L. J. Smith {CmiaS. ThresJiernimi and Far-mef\ 
24 (1919)^ No. pp. S6S8, fiffs. 0'). — ^The author presents a farmhouse plan in 
•wMcii it lias been endeavored to secure a well-arranged Interior together witii 
an attractive exterior. This plan, is based on Manitoba conditions. 

Plans for the constraction of a privy for use in towns and villages ([BleW/.] 
Ept Bd. Health Miss., pp. 359-8T2, pL 1, figs. 8 ). — General information, 

drawings, and specifications are given on sanitary privy construction, with spe- 
cial reference to types from which the receptacles are removed from the inside 
or outside. 

EUEAL ECOHOMIGS. 

Farm leases in ICansas, W. E. Grimes (Kansas Sta. Bui. 221 (1019), pp. S2, 
9 ). — Data are presented which were gathered in 1914, 1915, and 1916 by 
surveys of farms in eastern and central Kansas. It is stated that in 1910, 36.8 
per cent of all farms in the State were operated by tenants, and eastern coun- 
ties had more tenants in proportion to the total number of farmers than western 
counties, 

"A comparison is made of farm business and practices, of- owners and tenants 
'to show their {successes as operators in matters of profits from crops and live 
stock, crop yields, and rates of interest and terms of loans granted them. It 
is shown that tenants’ labor incomes were higher than owners’, that the owner’s 
interest on investment was greater 'than the landlord’s rent, and a smaller 
labor income to the owner than to the tenant resulted. Owners kept at least 
one-third more live stock _ than tenants, and tenants’ live stock returned rela- 
tively less than owners’, one of the most important reasons for which was that 
landlords limit the area of pasture and feed crops as much as possible. Crop 
yields on farms operated by owners were .on the whole higher than on tenant 
farms, and the yields on tenant farms tend fo further depression under present 
methods of leasing. The tenants paid from 1 to 2 per cent more interest than 
the owners, and they borrow’ed for much shorter terms. 

Undesirable economic and social conditions developed on rented farms are 
discussed. Comparisons of the methods of renting in common use indicate the 
following advantages and disadvantages: Cash renting is least profitable to both 
landlord and tenant. Crop-share renting is the most common method and more 
profitable than cash renting to both landlord and tenant. Stock-share renting 
is less frequently used, but produces more desirable conditions than any of the 
other methods. The author’s suggestions for methods of improving leases In 
Kansas are by a wider adoption of the stock-share lease, elimination of absentee 
ownership of land, providing better methods of maintaining soil fertility of 
farms rented for cash or for a share' of the crops, and improved credit facili- 
ties and the provision of better opportunities for acquiring ownership. 

The evolution of share renting during a hundred years, A. M. bes Bo- 
CHETTES (Jour. Agr. Prat., n. ser., SB (1919), No, 25, pp. 505-507) .—This ar- 
ticle briefly describes the stipulations in contracts of mdtayage, a system of 
share renting peculiar to France, and shows that the advantage to the renter 
has been consistently greater through the period from about 1810 to the present. 

Evolution in rural life; scientific cultivation, C. Buanchaed {USmlutkm 
dms la Tie Rurale — La Culture Scientifique. Mmofi IPraneeJ: X, Perrm^ 4 
1919, pp, 54 ) • — The evolution and manner of land ownership and exploifa- 
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tlon ill France are briefly described in the first part of this pamphlet, and in the- 
second, principles of scientific management. The author favors collectivism 
in agriculture and maintains that it may be fostered by agricultural education 
and organ Nation. 

Report by the Scottish Land Court as to their proceedings under the Small 
Landholders Acts, 1918 {Rpt Scot. Land Gom% ISU, pp. XX —Special 
orders of the court in matters of cultivation of, improvements on, and tenure of 
small holdings, a summary of statistics, and appendixes showing details of the 
work of the court and the principal judgments issued are included in this report. 

Military agricultural colonies in southern Albania, C. Manetti (Agr.. 
Colon, imm, M (1919) y Nos. pp. 92-^125; S-4, pp. IJfi-m, pis. 4). —This 
article describes the topography, climate, native vegetation, and principal crops 
In the region of Argyro-Casti*on, and the progress of military agricultural 
colonies and experimental plats recently established there. 

Soldiers^ settlements in Queensland, J. M. Htjnter (Brisbane: Govt., 119 18},^ 
pp. 5, pis. 5). — ^The supervisory organization for soldiers’ settlements is de- 
scribed, and the areas set aside for this purpose and improvements under way 
are reported upon. 

Agriculture and the war, P. Perreau Pradier (L* Agriculture et Iri Guerre. 
Baris: J. B. BaillUre 4 Bom, 1919, pp. 220). — ^The author reviews agricultural 
development in France, and shows the immediate effects of the war In decreasing 
production, increasing cost of labor and fertilizers, and in causing loss of live 
stock; also in the stimulus given to the rearrangement of parcelled holdings, 
cultivation by motor power, rural credit and cooperation, and to State aid in 
furnishing agricultural labor. He then devotes his discussion to the need of 
repopulation of rural districts and agricultural education for the rural public. 

^Land, the restorative, Roquettb-Buisson and M, A. HfiRXjBEL (La Terre 
Restauratriee. Paris: Fagot d Go., 1919, pp. 24O). — The author discusses the 
present food needs of the world, the principal world markets, food restrictions 
in several countries during the war, the necessity of equilibrium in the 
economic development of any nation, the industrial ambitions of nations, and 
their attempts to conquer markets. He maintains that the problems that 
France is facing are the need of .assembling scattered agricultural holdings, 
organization for acquiring agricultural capital, checking the rural exodus, 
providing technical education, and intensive cultivation of the land. He 
describes the needs for and functions of a rural party. 

The' problems of national reconstruction (Montreal: Btanding Com. Plans 
mid Propaganda, Cmiad. Natl Beconstr. Groups, 1918, 2. ect, pp. 71). — ^In this, 
pamphlet is published an outline for' discussions to be held hi Canadian 
National Eeconstruction Groups. It is Intended to be preliminary to a report 
on Canadian reconstruction policy. One chapter relates to land and agricul- 
ture. Recommendations submitted are stated to be based on Canadian public 
opinion and on literature, largely of British origin, which is listed in the 
appended bibliography. 

Agricultural reconstruction, J. Bono (Jour. Bath and and South. 

Coimties Boc., 5. sen, IS (1918-19), pp* 6-21). — ^The author describes the way in 
which necessary increased food production in England depends upon the in- 
crease of the arable area, the extension of small holdings and allotments, 
the Increase in the number and quality of live stock kept upon improved up- 
lands, minimum prices for corn, the compulsion of landowners and farmers 
who are not already doing their duty by the land, the establishment of open 
markets for the ^le of farm produce, the establishment of farm schools for 
the training of the sons of small farmers at nominal fees, and the reconstruc- 
tion of village life. 
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The economic reviTal of Italy, L. Makchetti, trans. by M. Sindici {Tiirin, 
Italy: Unione Tipogr a fim-E ditrice Torineme, 19I8f pp. 01, pis. 7, figs. 20 ). — ^TMs 
describes tiie production of 'wheat, corn, rice, wine, special export products, and 
raw materials, and other phases of Italy’s agrieoitiiral industry. Recent 'devel- 
opments of Italian mannfactnring and commerce and Italy’s problems of finance 
are described and illustrated, and the fact is brought out that the nation is 
undergoing a transition from an agricultural to an industrial economy. 

Russia: Her economic past and future, J. M. Goldstein (Neio 7orh: Buss. 
Inform. Bur., 1919, pp. 99-^17, pis. 4, figs. 65 ). — ^The author states that the 
capital invested in industry in Russia was very insignificant under the bureau- 
cratic regime, and that not until local self-government bodies, created after the 
liberation of the peasants, learned that subsidies were indispensable to the 
economic development of a country did agricultural industries show any marked 
progress. He shows by means of numerous diagrams Russia’s production of 
grain foodstuffs, rOle in the world market, cattle raising, industrial production, 
foreign trade, principal items of export and import, grain elevators, etc., In 
comparison with that of other countries, particularly wfith the United States. 
The study includes also a survey of canals, ports and their trade, and railroads, 
with proposed improvement and expansion. Russian banking and its recent 
development are described and illustrated to emphasize the extent to which 
capital was being invested In Russian enterprises Just prior to the war. The 
purpose of this study is to urge the strategic necessity to Russia of the invest- 
ment of capital there by the Allies, and particularly by England and the United 
States. 

Agricultaral extension in Spain, G. P. de la Rosa (Bot Agr. T€c. y Wcon,, 
9 {1911), Bos. 106, pp. 925’-9S5; 101, pp. 981-99S; 108, pp. The 

author discusses past efforts at agricultural federation in Spain and proposes 
the establishment of institutes fpr agricultural extension, one for each of the 
several districts into which the country would he divided. He suggests that the 
functions of these bodies should be the determination by a survey of geographic, 
meteorological, and economic conditions of the local needs of their respective 
communities, and the adaptation to those needs of lectures and demonstrations. 

[Rural credit, cooperation, and insurance in the Philippines] {Philippine 
Agr. Bev., 12 {1919), No. 2, pp. 60-^8 ). — ^The status of 82 rural credit associa- 
tions is indicated in a table showing the distribution, capital stock, and capital 
paid at incorporation. A report is made of the work of these associations, 
services of rural credit agents, and results of organization of this type. Proj- 
ects under the direction of the cooperative organization and cooperative market- 
ing sections of the Philippine Bureau of Agriculture and the activity of, the 
Animal Insurance Board In securing data concerning the local market value of 
work animals preparatory to administering the Work. Animals Insurance Act 
are also described. 

A study of the' origins, the functions, and the achievements of agricultural 
syndicates, H. Damecoto (Etude sur les Originea, VAction et lea (Emrea dea 
Syndieats' Agricoles. Voutmiees, {FraficeJ: J. Belize, 1918, pp. S7 ). — ^The func- 
tions of French syndical societies for purchase and sale, education, credit, insui*- 
ance against live-stock loss, fire, and accident, and establishment of pension 
funds are' described. ' 

[Classification principles and results as regards necessary agricultural and 
industrial workers], {War Dept. {U. B.Jn Bpt. Pr&vost Marshal , Gen., Oper. 
Selective Serv. System, 2 (1911-18), pp. 135--141, 159, 407, 41&).— A description 
of the system of deferments . and furloughs, with selections from the Selective 
.Service Regulations and the War Department General Orders, Is' given, ' 
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It is sliowii tliat deferments, as necessary workers, of men engaged in agri- 
caltiire were 7.19 per cent of those eUissitied as compared with 1.96 per cent 
of industrial workers. A comparison of xiiral and urban physical rejections 
shows 21, 6S per cent of those examined , rejected in urban regions as against 
16.S9 pex" cent rejected in rural regions. This, and data in one of tha 
appeiidises giving a percentage comparison of rejections by disqualifying de- 
fects for eight urban and eight rural districts covering 45,000 rejects, nearly 
equally divided between city and country, indicate the physical advantage of 
the boy reared In the country. 

Maternity and infant care in two rural counties in Wisconsin, F. B. Sher- 
BON and B. Moose (17. S. Dept. Aahor, Children's Bur. PuB. 46 (1919) ^ pp. 9B, 
pis. 11). — This report describes economic and social coiiclitioiis and topography 
and types of farming in two counties in which surveys of a limited number of 
tovraships ivere made covering turn main topics: The conditions affecting the 
Ixealtli of the childbearing mother and the care — especially the feeding — ^ancl 
survival of the babies. The report is based upon information concerning 614 
families who live in these selected districts, 453 in the riortliern and 161 in 
the southern county. 

it was found that the infant mortality rate in the northern county was 
low compared to the average for the United States birth registration , area. 
The stillbirth rate vras somewhat higher than the rates found for six of the 
eight cities in which Infant mortality studies have been made, and the death 
rate of mothers from causes connected with childbirth was high. Many 
births were attended by midwives in certain sections of this territory ; a pro- 
portion as high as four-fifths w"as found in one of the Polish settlements. 

In the southern county the infant mortality rate was higher than in th© 
northern county, but tlfe stillbirth rate was lower. Only one mother had 
died at cliiMfjirtli. Practically all the births ^ere attended by physicians. 

In neither district ’were the housewives on the farms obliged to provide for 
large crews of hired men at any special season. Birth registration proved to 
be defective in both districts, especially the northern. 

Monthly Crop Reporter (U. 8. Dept. Agr,, Mo. Crop Rpfr., 5 (1919), Ro. P, pp. 
fig. 1). — In this are presented the .usual data relating to estimated farm 
value of ^important products August 15 'and September 1; average prices re- 
ceived by producers in the United States, and the range of prices of agri- 
cultural products at important markets; the United States crop summary for 
September'!; statistics on the condition and forecast o.u September 1, with 
compariso'ns, of corn, spring wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
tobacco, rice, wild and tame hay, clover for seed, timothy, alfalfa, millet, 
pasture, buckwheat, fiaxseed, apples, peaches, pears, grapes, 'watermelons, can- 
taloups, sorghum for sirup, sugar beets, peanuts, beans, grain sorghum, broom 
corn, field peas, tomatoes, cabbage, onions, hops, and cranberries; also de- 
^ tailed estimates of the acreage of commercial cabbage, 1919, with comparisons, 

. and, of beans by varieties, the total number of stock hogs in the United States 
'Septem'ber 1, 1919 and 1918, honeybees and honey plants, the production of 
wool,', with ’Comparisons, commercial acreage harvested and total ' product io.ii 
of late onions, 1918, and of acreage planted, 1919 ; .a .cotton report for August 
25; and reports of pecan conditions September 1, and numbers of live stock 
' and', liye-stoek'' changes. Index numbers of crops and live-stock prices are 
given; eombined monthly receipts of’ hogs since January, 1914,' at. twelve im- 
''portftut markets are tabulated ; and various data relating to crop conditions, 
with an illustration , of 'composite crop conditions of'ali crops, and miscellaneous 
special articles are Included. ’ , ' 
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Prices and. supplies of ^rain, live stock, and other agricultural produce in 
Scotland (A^r. Statis, Scot, 5 (1916), pt pp. 80-1 09'). -—Information previously 
noted (E. S. It, 40, p. 194) is continued for 1916. The prices of fertilisers and 
feeding stuffs are shown for the first time. 

AGEICUITUllL EBlCATIOir. 

Materials for a policy of agricultural education, H. M. Leake (Apr. Jour. 
India, 14 (1919), No. i, pp. 1-20 ), — Continumg a previous clisctisslon (B. S. B„ 
40, p* 601), proposals are outlined for constituting a scheme for providing for 
the educational needs of the largest section of the community in India. This 
the author thinks will suffice for the main educational function, namely, 
that of fitting the average youth for a useful and contented life in the condi- 
tions under which he was horn. 

He finds that education in India fails in two directions, viz, practicality 
and accuracy. In the government gi*ants for educational development, which 
are largely devoted to the erection of new school buildings, too much attention 
is given to the number of schools teaching a standard curriculum and too 
little to that Iniiirovemeiit of the pay and prospects of teachers, which alone 
■will attract a better class to the profession and thus ren^ove the necessity 
for that rigid standardization which stultifies individual initiative. 

Two aspects of the educational 'problem in India are considered, namely, the 
insignificance of the system as compared with the inclividuai and the provision 
of a ladder by which those intellectually qualified can rise. In discussing the 
functions of the agricultural college the author states that these will be 
fulfilled only when ■ the , main source of recruitment is the zemindar class, 
a class relatively small, perhaps, but numerically large and potentially powerful. 
The college must also supply the agricultural teachers for the secondary schools. 

For the education of the masses there is found to be need for a cheap form 
of 'Secondary education, complete in itself and complete within the limits 
provided by the age at which the average boy leaves school. The primary 
object of such a school will be to raise the receptivity of the younger genera- 
tion of agriculturists, and the method of attainment must be through 
•education under conditions which retain the association of the land. The 
author describes his conception -of the organization of such a school in its 
environmental and educational aspects. 

The school is 'represented as, a village, the unit of communal life, composed 
of families, the unit of private life. , The school will have 'approximately 
sufficient land to provide for each “ family of five students an area, roughly^ 
equal to the average holding of the locality. The, teacher will assume thO' 
rdie of the zemindar and his agents. This organization is compared with one 
of the few existing vernacular agricultural schools, in which the' form of 
education provided is deemed ,too expensive and the admission ' requirements 
too high for the mass, and which also attempts instruction suited to collegiate 
students,. 

Attention is also called to the difference between the proposed type of school 
and vocational schools whose main function is to ' impart 'technical skill 
and in which theory is taught only in so far as it bears' on the particular 
trade. In the former, subjects bearing upon the education may be taught 
but only for their InternaF value as a means of education, and the practical 
application is left to be drawn by a process of natural inhibition in the daily 
life. It is here, the author thinks, that the efforts which have beenunade'to 
introduce agriculture •into existing schools 'have failed. ,The practical. 'diffiV 
•cultles, ' not the least of which is the lack of qualified teachers, , are aucfi.that 
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the development of the proposed schools must be slow and will afford ample 
opportunity for gaining useful experience. 

The organization of public professional instruction in agriculture in 
France (Fic Affr^ et Burale, 8 (1918), No, $7, pp. 182-184 ), — ^Tlie text of the 
law of August 2, 1918, on the reorganization of public professional instruction 
of agriculture in France is given. A new depature under this law Is the 
establishment of sections or departments of practical agriculture on the estates 
of the national schools of agriculture at Grignon, Montpellier, and Eennes, at' 
the National Agricultural Institute, and the National School of Agricultural 
Industries, to provide a thorough practical training for students leaving the 
National Agricultural Institute who wish to take up an agricultural career 
or to become professors of agriculture. Students from the national schools 
of agriculture and special students may also attend these departments. 

In view of the poor results obtained by running the farms in connection 
with some of the practical schools of agriculture on a commercial basis, so 
that the director-farmer, obliged to make the greatest possible profit out of 
the farm, looked upon the students as laborers rather than real pupils, it is 
provided that farms in connection with the schools, save in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, will be run either on behalf of a commune, a department, or the 
State. Winter or seasonal agricultural schools, either fixed or traveling, and 
under the control of the minister of agriculture, are to be established through- 
out the country with the joint financial support of the minister of agriculture 
and the department or commune. 

Continuation instruction in agricultxire is provided for, either in public 
schools or in premises placed at the disposal of the State by a commune or 
private persons. The instruction will he given to boys 13 years of age and 
over, and will extend over at least four years with a minimum of 150 hours 
each. A certificate will be awarded on the completion of the course, 

A permanent central commission of the ministry of agriculture is also estab- 
lished, consisting of representatives of the ministries of agriculture and public 
Instruction and of leading farmers designated by the minister of agriculture. 
This commission will be consulted regarding the regulations relating to con- 
tinuation instruction, its general organization, and course of study, and on 
agricultural instruction given at the normal primary school. 

Instruction in agriculture and housewifery for girls is provided for in the 
National Agricultural Institute, the national schools of agriculture, in connec- 
tton with one of which a higher normal section for the preparation of pro- 
fessoi*s and directors of schools of agriculture for women may be established, 
the agricultural housewifery schools which may be fixed, temporarily' fixed, 
or temporarily traveling, and the course of continuation instruction in agri- 
cultural housewifery given to girls over 12 years of age in tlie public rural 
schools or in premises pnt at the disposal of the State, 

Beport of the education branch for the years 1917-X8 and 1918-19 (Jouk 
Bd, A^r, lLo?idon], 26 (1919), No, 8, pp, 279-800 ), — This report deals with the 
grants made for the biennium ended March 31, 1919, for educational, advisory,, 
and research work, and wdth the progress made therein by the various institu- 
tions and local education authorities during the academic biennium ended 
September 30, 1918. 

The total attendance of the institutions providing higher agricultural ecluca- 
#on is reported as 576 in 1917-18, as against 387 in 1916“17. No regular, courses 
were given at the University of heeds, and at Oxford practically the,' whole 
was absent on war work. At the 1916-17 session of the Harper, 'Adams 
Agricultural OEege, women students w^e admitted for the first time to the 
full diptema tnd certificate courses. The total attendance on special and, 'Short 
3M.7--18 was 1,791, as compared with 897 in the previous yea'r,''the 
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Increase being due to a large extent to' the attendance on, courses in farm work' 
'for women and on courses for disabled officers. 

Brief reviews are given of the advisory work conducted at the instilyitioiis' 
for higher agricidtnral education, as well as notes on the work of the research 
institutions. The services of a considerable portion of the staffs of these insti- 
tutions were requisitioned for work under the food production department 

The schemes of agricultural instruction in the counties eontinued to be 
worked in the modified form necessitated by the war. In 1917-18, 416 organized 
day courses in agricultural subjects were held with an attendance of 4,989 as 
compared with 303 such courses with an attendance of 3,251 in 1916-17. In 
each of the two years 136 evening schools and classes in agriculture, horticul- 
ture, poultry keeping, farriery, and basket making were held, with a total at- 
tendance of 2,835 and 3,062, respectively. Lectures and instruction in manual 
processes were also given. The returns from 9 institutions providing resi- 
dential courses of the farm institute type show that instruction was provided 
for 317 students in 1916-17 and 389 students in 1917-18. 

There are at present about 40 organizers, whose duties and responsibilities 
are mainly to supervise all the agricultural work done by the county or coum 
ties employing them. They may give some instruction, but their main function 
is to act as the organizing head of the county staff and the mainspring of its 
activities. 

Local authorities have been asked to prepare a comprehensive and satisfac- 
tory scheme of agricultural education for their areas by means of the establish- 
ment and maintenance, or contributions thereto, of an institution for higher 
agricultural education and of a farm institxite or farm school ; the provision of 
a county staff of agricultural instructors, including particularly the appoint- 
ment of an agricultural organizer ; the provision of technical advice for farmers, 
of regular short courses at an approved center or centers, and of local courses, 
lectures, practical demonstrations, etc., through the agency of the county agri- 
cultural staff or otherwise. 

The grants for 1918-19 amounted to a total of $368,054.50, including $71,802.70 
for universities and colleges, $35,979.20 for advisory work, $119,105.08 for re- 
search institutes and other research centers, $13,055.48 for special research and 
other Investigations, $118,783.92 for the maintenance of farm schools, technical 
classes, local lectures, etc,, and $418.48 for the establishment of farm schools, 
$43.79 for the expenses of advisory councils, and $8,865.85 for forestry advice, 
research, and experiments. 

Agricultural [and forestry] education and researcli (Rpt Bd. Agr. Scot^ 7 
(1918), pp. XXJ-XXLJ, ZXXJL-BXXF/). — ^An account is given of the Work 
of the three agricultural colleges, the two veterinary colleges, and extension 
and research work in 1917-18. ' ' ' ' ^ 

The attendance at the day classes of the agricultural ' colleges ^ was ' 117,- 
practically the same as for the' preceding year, while that at the evening; 
classes was 462 as compared -with 337 in, the preceding ' year. 'The extension 
work was conducted under extreme difficulty owing to war conditions. Oranfs 
of seeds and plants not to exceed £1 in value in each case were supplied to 344 
schools conducting garden work. 

The research work for which grants were paid ' from the development fund' 
included an investigation of the economic problem of crane flies, cheese-making' 
problems, a geological soil survey, research in animal nutrition, the produetibh' 
of improved yarieties of potatoes and turnips, and the investigation of 'khelp- 
diseases. '' 'r'''"' 

The activities under schemes providing agricultural and. forestry' training for 
discharged sailors and soldiers are briefly described. 
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California University.— W. H. Camp, professor of agricultural economies 
anil ioiirketiui? at tke Korili Gai^oilna College and Station, has been appoiBled 
associate professor of rural institutions. J. P. Benson lias been appointed 
assistant professor of agricultural extension and E. V. Jotter, assist ant pro- 
fessor of forestry. 

Connecticut State Station. — ^Miss Edna L. Perry, who for ten years lias been 
first assistant in the nntiitlon research laboratory, died October 7, 11)10 Michael 
D’Esopo, assistant chemist in the analytical laboratory, resigned December 1. 

Delaware College and Station. — Harry Hayward, dean and director since 
1900, resigned effective January 1, to accept a commercial position in Pliila- 
(leiphia. C. A. SlcCiie, head of the department of horticulture, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed him. A. E. Grantham, for twelve years head of the cle- 
partnaent of agronomy, has resigned, effective February 1, to become manager 
of the agriciilturul service bureau of a fertilizer company with lieadQuarters 
at Richmond, Ta. 

Florida University and Station. — J. E. Earman, cliairman of the board of 
control, resigned July 15, 1919, and has been succeeded by II. B. Minium. J. T. 
Diamond of the board resigned November 10. J. B. Hodges has been elected 
chairman of the board. 

S. IV. Hiatt, district agent for North and West Florida, resigned October 1 
and was succeeded by H. G. Clayton, formerly county agent for Manatee 
County. B. W. Blackloch, county agent for DeSoto County, has been appointed 
assistant boj^s’ club agent vice L. li. Highlill, resigned September 15. B. F. 
Floyd, plant physiologist, resigned November 15. 

Michigan College. — Dr. J. L. Snyder, president emeritus, died at East Lan- 
sing October 22, 1919, at the age of 60 years. 

Dr. Snyder became president of the college in 1S96, continuing until 1015. 
During this long period the student body increased from 300 to nearly 2,000, 
much more substantial aid was secured through the passage of the Stale tax 
law, and a home economics coux'se, a veterinary coux'se, and a course in forestry 
vrere established. He was for many years a prominent figure in the Association 
of American Agriciiltui'al Colleges and Experiment Stations, and served as its 
president in 1908. 

Ohio State University. — Bids hxne been asked for a swine building to cost 
f 10, 000 and a sheep building to cost $15,000. These buildings will constitute 
the first units of an animal husbandx-y group to be erected under a comprehensive 
building plan, and will be locatetl some distance west of the present campus and 
across the Olentangy Kiver. 

H. C. Bamsower, professor of agricultural engineering, has been appointed 
director of the agilcultural extension service. A, D. Burke has been appointed 
instructor in dairying. 

Oregon College. — O. D. Center, director of the extension service, has re- 
signed to assume charge of extension work in McLean County, 111. W. D. 
I^ine has been appointed instructor in dairying, and H. B. Selby instructor in 
farm management 
7t8 
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Association of Official Agricultural Chemists. — ^The 'tMrty-sixtli annual 
convention of the association vTts held November 17-19, 1910/ at Washington, 
D. C. The registration of 264 was somewhat smaller than at the previous meet- 
ing 111 1017, but unusual interest was shown in the reports and papers and the 
attendance at the various sessions was very regular. 

The usual reports of the referees and associate referees were read and dis- 
cussed. Particular interest was manifested in the report of the sugar referee^ 
A. H. Bryan, and accompanying papers on The Double Polarii^ation Method for 
the Estimation of Sucrose and the Evaluation of the Clerget Divisor, by R. E. 
Jackson and C. L. Gillis, and The Attitude of the New York Sugar Trade 
toward the new U, S. Bureau of Standards Value for Standardmiiig Sacchari- 
ineters, by G. A. Browne. Prolonged discussion of the question of the Brix and 
Beaume scales and of the standardization of quartz plate saccliarimeters re- 
sulted in the appointment of two committees, the first to report later in the 
session on the Beaume scale and the other to investigate quartz plate polariza- 
tion during the coming year. Subsequently a resolution was adopted prescrib- 
ing the BeaumS scale of the Bureau of Standards (Modulus 14.5), as given in 
Table 81, Circular 44, U. S. Bureau of Standards, as the official Beaume scale of 
the association, and eliminating all Beaum^ tables and references thereto not 
in accordance with this scale. 

Supplementing the regular reports of the other referees the following papers 
were presented : The Determination of Water in Cereals and Meat Products, 
by F. C. Cook; Commercial Feeding Stuffs, by A. McGill; The Determination 
of Small Amounts of Ghlorids in Chemical Reagents, by W- Heath ; The Effect 
of Manure-Sulphur Composts on the Solubility of the Potassium of Greensand, 
by A. G. McCall; A Comparison of the Results obtained by the De Roode, 
Official Lindo-Gladding, and Modified Lindo-Gladding Methods for the Deter- 
mination of Potash in Mixed Fertilizers, by E. R. Tobey ; The Solubility of Cal- 
cium and Magnesium Arsenates in Carbon Dioxid and its Relation to Foliage 
Injury, by A. J. Patten; The Determination of Water-soluble Arsenic Oxicl 
in Calcium Arsenate, by J. J. T. Graham; Ripe Olives, by 0. Thom; Some 
Biochemical Characteristics of a Spinach Disease, by S. L. Jodicli; Physico- 
chemical Methods for Determining the Grade of Flour, hy 0, H. Bailey; An 
Error in Gravimetric Vanillin Determinations in Vanilla Extracts, hy H. J. 
Wichmann; The Oryoscopic (Freezing point) Method of Determining Per- 
centages of Added Water in Milk, by J, Hortvet; and A Method for the Determi- 
nation of Borax in Fertilizer Materials, by G. F. Lipscomb and C. F.' Inman. 

In the absence of C. S. Hudson and S. F. Sherwood, who were to have pre- 
sented a paper on The Occurrence of Melezitose in Honey-Dew Honeys, a re- 
port on the subject was made by E. T. Wherry, Supplementing the report of 
the referee on Coffee, F. B. Power gave a brief report on An Improved Method 
for the Quantitative Determination of Gaffein in Vegetable Materials. This 
method, which has been published (E. S. R., 41, p. 412), waS' adopted by the 
association as a tentative method to be studied in connection with the present 
Official Methods, 

Following the usual custom, a part of the second morning’s session was 
devoted to addresses by the retiring president of the association, Div P.'F. 
Trowbridge, and by the honorary president, Dr. H. W. Wiley. The former 
selected as his general subject The Meat Problem, and presented an urgent 
plea for the greater conseiwation of world foodstuffs in the' fattening.,, of 
animals for the market. The waste of food materials suitable for hhraan 
consumption brought about by the common, practice of hogging-down oorn.whs 
convincingly pointed out in statistics obtained in experiments, eondhcted by the 
author at the North Dakota Station. .Incidentally a plea was made for the 
. more extensive use of horse fiesh in place of beef. ' 
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Tlie reports of committees occupied practically all of the sessions of the third 
day. Dr. Alsberg, as chairman of the Board of Editors of the Journal, am 
nounced that arrangements had been made to continue its publication and that 
the next number would be issued in a short time. As the mailing list for the 
Journal is unavailable, a request was made that all past subscribers send their 
names and addresses to the editor to insure the receipt of the remaining 
numbers of the incomplete volume. Dr. Alsberg also announced that arrange- 
ments had been completed for printing the Official Methods, which will consist 
of a revision of Bulletin 107, including all changes and additions made through 
1917, but not changes in methods adopted at the present meeting. These wili, 
however, be published in the Journal as a supplement The committee on form 
of recommendations by referees presented a blank form of report to be used 
by all referees. 

The committee on the methods of sampling fertilizers to cooperate with a 
similar committee of the American Chemical Society offered the following 
recommendations, which were adopted: (1) That a sampler be used that re- 
moves a core from the bag from the top to the bottom; (2) that at least 1 lb. of 
material should constitute each official sample sent in to headquarters; (S) 
that the entire sample submitted to the chemist be passed through a 10-mesh 
.sieve previous to the subdivision for analysis; and (4) that cores be taken from 
not less than 10 per cent of the bags present unless this necessitates cores from 
more than 20 bags, in which case a core shall be taken from one bag from each 
additional ton represented. If there are less than 100 bags not less than 10 
bags shall be sampled, provided that in lots of less than 10 bags all shall be 
sampled. 

An important change in the appointment of referees was recommended, 
with a view to eliminating unnecessary work on subjects so well developed as 
not to necessitate regular study. Under the new plan adopted, a general ref- 
eree is appointed for certain related groups of subjects, with a sufficient staif 
of associate refei'ees to work with him or under his direction in the investiga- 
tion of certain important questions in the field covered by the work of the 
general referee. The general referee is expected to keep in touch with the 
literature dealing with the subjects embraced in Ms field, and to make recom- 
mendations for special inquiries at the annual meetings, or institute them in 
the interim if the situation is urgent. 

The subjects in which a grouping has been made and the newly appointed 
referees are as follows : Fertilizers, R. N. Brackett ; saccharine pi'oduets, H. S, 
Paine; foods and feeding stuffs, G. L. Bidwell; canned foods, W, B. Bigelow; 
meats and meat products, B. Hoagland; dairy products, J. Horlvet; cacao 
products, W. C. Taber ; and drugs, G. W. Hoover. 

The following officers w^ere elected for the coming year: H. C. Lythgoe, 
president ; W. F. Hand, vice-president ; C. L. Alsberg, secretary and treasurer ; 
members of the executive committee, C. H. Jones and W. W, Skinner; and 
members of committee on recommendations of referees and revision of meth- 
ods — ^subcommittee A, W. H. Meintire (1924), subcommittee B, B. M. Bailey 
(1924), and subcommittee 0, W. W. Randall (1922) and W. D. Collins (1924). 
As chairmen of other committees, there were selected for the committee to 
ewperate with other committees on food definitions, W. Frear ; editing methods 
of analysis, R, E. Doolittle ; vegetation tests on the availability of phosphoric 
aeld in basic slag, 0. B. Williams; methods of sampling fertilizers, to co- 
operate with a similar committee of the American Chemical Society, C. H. 
lones; and revMion of methods of soil analysis, 0. B. Lipman. The board of 
editors of the Journal consists of C. B. Alsberg (chairman), E. F, Dadd (1921), 
R. S. DooEttle (1928), C. B. Dipman (1922), and U 1». Van Slyke (1029), 
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First report on colloid chemistry and its industrial applications 
Assoc. Adv. BcH., Rpt. Colloid Chem. [etc.]^ 1 {1911), p. 86). — This report is the 
outcome of the work of a committee appointed hy the chemical section of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, for the purpose of eom- 
I'iiling information regarding the advances which have been made in colloid 
chemistry, witli special reference to industrial processes. Two methods of 
classification have been adopted : First, a classification according to the nature 
of the property, principle, Sr phenomenon concerned, based on the recognissed 
divisions of the science oi colloid chemistry; and second, a classification in 
tei'ms of the various technical processes themselves. 

In the present report one subject only has been considered according to the 
first classification, namely : The Viscosity of Colloid Systems, by E. Hatschek. 
The subjects dealt with under the second classification, and contributors thereto 
are as follows : Colloid Chemistry of Tanning, by H. E, proctor ; General Ke- 
view and Bibliography of Dyeing, by P. E, King; Colloid Chemistry in the 
Fermentation Industries, by A. J. Brown ; Rubber, by H. P. Stevens ;■ Colloid 
Chemistry of Starch, Gums, Hemicelluloses, Albumin, Casein, Gluten, and Gela- 
tin, by H. B, Stocks; Colloids in.the Setting and Hardening of Cement, by 
C. H, Desch ; Nitrocellulose Explosives, and Celluloid from the Standpoint of 
Colloidal Chemistry, by E. R. Chrystall ; and Colloidal and Capillary Phenomena 
in their Bearing on Physiology and Biochemistry, by W. Ramsden. 

In a few of these reports bibliographies of the literature alone are given, and 
in all an attempt has been made to cover the literature to date (1917). 

Second report on colloid chemistry and its general and industrial applica- 
tions, F. G. Donxan et al. (Brit Assoc. Ads. Bci., Rpt. Colloid Chem. [efc.], 2 
{1918), pp. 172; also in Rpt Brit Assoc. Acli\ BH., 1918, Sect B, pp. 172). — ^This 
report follows the general lines of the report noted above. The subjects and 
authors are as follows : Report on Peptisation and Precipitation, by W. D. Ban- 
croft; Emulsions, and The Liesegang Phenomenon, both by E, Hatschek; Elec- 
trical Endosmose, by T. II. Briggs; Colloid Chemistry in the Textile Indus- 
tries, by W. Harrison ; Report on the Part Played by Colloids in Agilcultural 
Phenomena, by E. J. Russell; Sewage Purification with Reference to Colloid 
Chemistry, by E. Ardern ; Colloid Problems in Dairy Chemistry, by W. Clayton ; 
Colloid Chemistry in Physioiogj’-, by "W. 3M. Bayliss; and The Administration 
of Colloids in Disease, by A. B, Searle. 

Crystallogri^liy, E. T. Wherby and E. Yanovseit (Jour. Wash. Acad. ScL, 
9 {t919), No. ft, pp, 505^513. figs. 2). — Crystallographic measurements of mor- 

SOl „ '■ 
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piiine mid some of i^s derivatives by tlie method jjrevloiislj’ !ioted (E. S, R., 39, 
p. 415) are reported from the Bureau of Chemistry, IT. S. Department of Apd- 
ciiitnre. The substances examined included morphine monoliydrate, codeine, 
codeine monoliydrate, codethyline monohydrate, and heroin. 

3foiiproteiii nitrogenous constituents of human milk, W. Denis, P. B. Txl- 
noT, and A. S. Minot {J(jur, Biol. Cheai., S9 {1919), 'No. 1 , pp. A similar 

study to that previously noted (E. B., 41, p. GIG) Was made of liuman milk 

obtained ITom normal women whose infants were free from digestive dis- 
turbances, 

Taiiations in the amount of the different extractives present in samples 
of milk drawn at different periods throughout the- clay were relatively small 
and of no apparent uniformity. The results of the examination of T1 samples 
of milk are summarized as follows : 

Nonprotchi nitrogenous vonstitwnts of human millc. 


Constituents. 

Quantity per : 
100 ec. milk. ; 

( 'omUituents. 

■ 

Quantity per 
100 cc. milk. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Maxi- j 
mum. ; 

Mini- 

mum. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Total nonproteln nitrogen 

Urea nitrogen 

Mg. 
20.0 
8.3 
i 3.0 

Mg. 

37.0 

10.0 
S.0 

Preformed ereatin in 

Creatin 

Mg. 

1.0 

1.9 

1.7 

Mg. 

1.0 

3,9 

4.4 

Amino nitrogen 

Uric acid 




Attention is called to the fact that the values found for nonprotein nitrogen, 
urea, preformed creatinin, and uric acid in milk are along the same general 
level as the values for the corresponding substances in blood. The amount of 
amino nitrog-en is in some cases comparable with that in blood but in some 
eases lower, while the values for ereatin are much lower than In blood 
The nitrogenous constituents of yeast, J. Meisenheimer {Hoppe-Seijler^s 
Ztsclir. Fliyshl. Clieni., idj {1919), No. o-G, pp. 225-283). — An analysis of 
hydrolyzed yeast by F!seher*s ester method is reported. Glycocoll, ahinlii, 
vaiin, leucin, prolin, plienylalanin, aspartic and glutanuuic acids, tyrosin, and 
tryptophan were positively identified, and serin and cystin with less certainty. 
There was also some evidence of the presence of an aminobiityric acid. 

Analytical study of Spanish olive oil, O. Fesnandez and P. Bustamante 
{BoL Imt. Nac. Hig. Alfonso XTII, 25 (1919), No. 5S, pp, 83-52; also in Rcr. E. 
AeaM. Cien. 3Ia(Iiid, 17 (1919). No. 7-5, pp. 281-286).— The analytical constants 
of 33 samples of Spanish oil are reported, tlie maximum, minimum, and 
average values of which are given in the following table: 

Analptieal constants of Spanish olive oil. 


Sample. 

Density. 

Index of 
refrac- 
tion. 

lodin 

numUor. 

Saponifi- 

cation 

number. 

Acidity. 

Specific 
tempera- 
ture of 
reaction. 

Maxiiaum 

0.9180 

1.4694 

89.5 

221.0 

Per cent. 
3.2 

Degrees. 

97.9 

Minimum I 

.9128 

1.4629 

76.3 

160.0 1 

.173 

94.0 

Average i 

.9154 

1.4661 

83.9 

196.9 i 

1.34 

95,9 
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These constants are compared with reported values for California and 
Italian olive oil. 

Oil of fenug:reek, H. E. Wunschendobff (Jour. PJiarm. -at Chim., 7. ser., 19 
(1919)^ ^' 0 . It, pp, 397, 398). — The physical properties of the oil obtained from 
fenugreek seeds are described, and a table is given of its analytical con- 
stants. The oil is of a golden yellow color and disagreeable taste and odor. 
It belongs to the drying oils, solidifying very rapidly when exposed to the 
air. The analytical constants are as follows: Specific gravity at 15° C. 0.9471, 
index of refraction at 22° 1.4774, saponification number 1S9.5, iodin number 
137 . 8 , and acidity 3.2 per cent. 

The estimation of chlorate and perchlorate in saltpeter, A. Wogeinz and J. 
Kitbeb (CJiem. Ztg,, 43 (1919), No. 5-6, pp. 21, 22; abs. in' Cheni. Abs., 13 (1919), 
No. 14 , P- 1571). — This is a critical discussion of various methods of determin- 
ing chlorates and perchlorates in potassium and sodium nitrate. 

Comparative determination of humus by the drandeau and Hilgard meth- 
ods, J. Mendes de Godoy (Escoki Agr. Liiiz do Quero::^,'' Pvracicaba, Bra:!U, 
8er. Chim. Agr. BoJ. 2 (1919), pp, 12, fig. 1). — Experiments with 13 different soils 
to compare the methods of Grandeaii and Hilgard for determining hniniis con- 
tent are reported. 

In all cases a greater humus content was indicated by tiie Grandeaii method 
than by the Hilgard method, and in most cases the Grandeau method indicated 
more liiinms in the subsoil than in the soil, while the opposite was the case with 
the Hilgard method. It is concluded that the Hilgard method is the better. 

Direct determination of nonamino nitrogen in the products of protein 
hydrolysis, A, Hiller and D. D. Tan Slyke (Jour. Biol Chem., 39 (1919), No. 
3, pp. 479 - 488 ). — A modification of the Van Slyke method of analyzing proteins 
(E. S. R., 34, p. 505) is described, in which the nonamino nitrogen instead of 
bekig determined indirectly is determined directly in the nonamino acid fraction 
of the products of protein hydrolysis. 

The procedure is exactly the same as that used in the former method for 
])rotein analysis until the hexone bases have been separated from the remaining 
amino acids. After the removal of the phosphotungstic acid from the filtrate 
with amyl alcohol and ether, the primary amino nitrogen is removed by warm- 
ing with sodium nitrite and hydrochloric acid, the excess nitrous acid removed 
by reduction to ammonia with a zinc-copper couple by Scales' method (B. S. R., 
36, p, 504), and the residual nonamino nitrogen determined by the ordinary 
Ivjeldalil method. 

The results of this method in analyses of casein and gelatin are said to agree 
closely with the results obtained indirectly. This indicates that ** the original 
method, although indirect, contains no inherent errors, and that when due 
precautions in regard to calibrated apparatus and standardized solutions are 
observed, results of practically the same degree of accuracy can be obtained by 
the original, somewhat simpler indirect method, as by the present direct one.” 

Determination of gluten, ^^Iarchadier and Goujox (Ami. Chim. Analyt., 2. 
ser., 1 (1919), No. 8, pp. 243-246; also in Joim Pharm. et Chim., 7. sen, 19 (1919), 
No. 12, pp. 4 ^ 6 - 434 ) method for the determination of gluten in flour is de- 
scribed, which consists essentially in centrifuging 1 gin. of flour with 10 cc. 
of pure acetic acid for about five minutes at 1,500 revolutions per minute, 
pouring off the supernatant liquid, and repeating the process twice. The com- 
bined solutions of gluten in acetic acid are evaporated on a water bath to dry- 
ness and heated in an oven at 100° G. for an hour, the resulting residue repre- 
senting the dry gluten. 

Determination of citric acid in mixtures and compounds, T. 0,. N. Broex- 
SMIT (Pliarni. WeeJcbl, 56 (1919), No. SI, pp. 1047-1052). — The method consists 
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essentially in oxidizing tlie citric acid in acetic acid solution with potassium 
permanganate, and treating the acetone thus formed with ammonia and an 
alcoholic solution of iodiii to form iodoform. The technique for the procedure 
with fruit' juices, milk, and various salts of citric acid is described. In the 
cases of fruit juice>s and milk a preliminary treatment is necessary, which 
consists ill adding alcohol, filtering, and adding barium acetate to the filtrate 
to form barium citrate. This is then treated with acetic acid, potassium 
permanganate, etc,, as noted above. 

Volumetric method for the determination of salicylic acid in the presence 
of salicylic aldehyde, E,. Bebg {Cliem. Ztg., {1919), No, S2-S3, p. 129 ), — The 
method described depends upon the fact that colorless solutions of salicylic 
aldehyde develop a strong citron yellov,' color on the addition of traces of alkali, 
and that this color disappears on the addition of a weak acid such as carbonic 
j;cid. 

The ether solution of the substance to be tested is shaken 3 times with N/20 
sodium carbonate solution and then washed 3 or 4 times ivith water. If the 
last wash water on the addition of a drop of N/20 sodium hydroxid remains 
colorless, sodium carbonate must be added again. When the reaction is com- 
plete, the combined extract is titrated with N/20 sulphuric acid until colorless, 
warmed to allow escape of carbon dioxid, and titrated with N/20 sodium 
liydroxid until the yellow color is again produced. The amount of salicylic 
acid a is calculated from the formula o— (^— [#i — ^J) 1X0.0669, t being the 
number of cubic centimeters of sodium bicarbonate, ti of sulphuric acid, and t 2 
of sodium hydroxid employed. 

The electrical conductivity of milk, J. K. Coste and E. T. Shelboubn 
(Analifst, {1919), No, 518, pp, 158-164, figs. 2), — An investigation of the effect 
of certain factors upon the electrical conductivity of milk is reported and sum- 
marized as follows: 

The temperature coefficient of electrical conductivity in the region of 15° C. 
is 0.000093, or about 2.3 per cent of the total conductivity. The electrical con- 
ductivity of presumably genuine milks may vary from Ki5==0.0035 to 0.0047, 
but in more than 5«} per cent of the 200 or more samples examined it was be- 
tween 0.004 and 0.0042. The electrical conductivity of milk increases up to a 
certain point with the development of acidity, but reaches an almost constant 
value while the amount of acid is still increasing. There is no well defined 
correlation between electrical conductivity and total solids or total ash, but a 
marked correlation between the electrical conductivity and the chlorin content 
of milk. The specific conductivity of a mixture of milk and ■water decreases 
with dilution, but that of the milk in the solution increases greatly as the 
increases .owing probably to dissociation of phosphates and citrates. 

In explaining these conclusions the authors refer to the work of .Tackson and 
llothera (E. R.. 3.3, p. 203), in which the results of measurements of the 

electrical conductivity, percentage of milk sugar, and depression of the freezing 
point of milk are interpreted from a physiological viewpoint. 

The authors conclude that the value of the electrical conductivity of milk is 
not sufficiently well defined to make the determination generally useful for , 
detecting adulteration. “It would, however, be useful in a large dairy or 
institution as a check on watering of milk which had already been examined 
by the conductivity method, and which had afterwards passed through various 
hands.'* 

Table for sorting of milk samples, L. Harkis {Amly.st, 4S (1918), No. 512, 
pp, 375-377, flfj, 1), — table, calculated from Eichniond’s formula T=0.25G-|" 
1.2F -4-0,14, is given which Is snid to enable the analyst to determine at a glance, 
knowing the specific gravity and total solids of the sample, whether it is above 
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or below the mnlmiim standard of the British Board of Agriculture, and in the 
latter case whether the deficiency is in fat, or solids-iiot-fat, or both. 

A phase-diagram is also given, which summarizes the conditions under 
which milk samples will be above or below the standard. 

Methods of calculating added water in milk, L. J. Harris (Analyst, 44 
(1919), No. ol5y pp. 43-4o).-A£h.e author suggests possible methods to obviate 
the long ,comi)utations ini'olved in the use of the formula proposed in an earlier 
paper (E. S. R., 40, p. 412) for calculating added water in milk. The first 
method suggested consists of a shorter calculation of the solids-not-fat in the 
fat-free milk and the determination of the extraneous vrater by reference to a 
table which has been worked out by the author. Suggestions are also given for 
the use of an alignment chart, or a slidei rule. 

Milk calculations: A criticism, H. D. Richmoxo (Analyst, 44 (1919), No. S19, 
pp. 200, 201). — The author criticizes the two papers of Harris noted above and 
two earlier ones previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 612; 40, p. 412), on the ground 
that the assumptions on which they are based are not wholly true. 

Calculation of the composition of the original milk from the analysis of 
cheese, H. D. Richmond (Analysl;, 44 (1919), No. 519, p. 202). — ^To calculate the 
fat and solids-not-fat in the original milk from the analysis of tlie cheese 
made from it, the author proposes the formula given belov/ (F=percentage 
of fat in cheese and r=percentage of proteins in cheese) : 

Fat in original milk—T^p-r-^-— -pp--j-0.2o. 

t>o.4 JL ■]“ r ’ 

83SP 

Solids-not-fat in original milk — 

The temperature of solution of butter fat in various reagents, J. H. John- 
ston (Jour. Dairy Bci., 2 (1919), No. 2, pp. 130-^132). — ^The author refers to the 
discussion by Fryer and ITeston (E. S. R., 39, p. 110) regarding the Talenta 
test, and suggests the use of absolute alcohol in place of the mixture of ethyl 
and amyl alcohols recommended in the article noted. The result, or Crismer 
nimiber, is said to vary from 51 to 5G° C. for butter fat, the number in most 
cases being 53 to 54'’. For margariu made chiefly from beef fat the number 
IS over 65°, and from vegetable fats below 45°. With old butters, the acidity 
ealcailated as oleic acid after titration with N/10 alkali should be multiplied 
hv the factor 1,5 and the result added to the observed temperature to give 
the corrected Crismer number. 

Hydrogenation of peanut oil, F. Heim, A. Job, and H, Sttjrzwage (Bui Off . 
f^okm. IFrmice]. It (1918), No. 127-128, pp. 855-361, fiys. 2; ahs. in Xnternatl. 
Inst. Ayr. [l?ou?.e], Internatl. Rev. Bat. and Pract. Agr., 10 (1919), No. 1, pp. 108, 
109).— The aurliors describe an apparatus for tlie hydrogenation of oils on a 
small scale with the use as a catalyzer of hydrated nickel formate, (HGOO )2 
Ni, 1.5 H-O, and describe the hydrogenation of arachls (peanut) oil with the 
apparatus. The hydrogenated oil obtained was a hard wax-like- solid with 
the following analytical constants : lodin number 13.5, temperature of solidifi- 
cation 47.8° 0., and melting point 58°. The possibility is suggested of altering 
these constants by varying the time and temperature of the reaction so as to 
obtain a fat of the same hardness as different animal fats. 

Kaolin for tannin analyses, R. W. Fret (Jour. Amer. Leather Chem. Assoc., 
14 (1919), No. 7, pp. 39f3-401). — The author, from the Bureau of Chemistry, 
IJ. S. Department of Agriculture, has collected data from various contributions 
on kaolin for tannin analysis, on the basis of which a, tentative scheme of 
kaolin specifications is proposed. 
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Confei'ence on tlie production and consumption of sugar witMn tlie British 
Empire (Jown Boc, Chem. Indiia,, S8 {1919), No, 15, pp. 287T-S14T, figs. 2 ), — 
TMs account of tlie conference on the production and consumption of sugar 
within the British Empire, held in London on July 16, 191% contains the pre- 
liminary report of the Empire Sugar Supply (Technical) Committee •with dis- 
cussions of the same. The report consists of statistics on the prewar sugar 
position of the British Empire as regards production, consumption, and the 
quantity, nature, and source of the su^ar imported or exported by each unit of 
the Empire; the economic sugar-producing possibilities of each unit, the most 
likely localities for increased supply, and the kind of sugar required by the 
various consumers throughout the Empire; and technical suggestions for the 
development of the industry. 

The paper making qualities of Hawaiian bagasse, Akthxtu D. Little, Inc. 
(Natvaiian S‘ugar Planters^ Agr, and Chem. Bui. 4S {1919), pp. di).“-This 
detailed report consists of the following sections: General survey of the 
question of the utilization of Hawaiian bagasse for paper making, discussion 
of the various previous attempts to utilize bagasse as a paper niakiiig mate- 
rial, description of the principal paper making processes, discussion of the 
technique involved in handling Hawaiian bagasse for paper making with 
special reference to the experimental results obtained, commercial aspect of 
the paper making possibilities of Hawaiian bagasse, estimates of investment 
and production costs, and tabulation of experimental data. 

Hawaiian bagasse fiber was found to have practically the same character- 
istics as the fiber from Cuban bagasse. The fiber is somewhat shorter than 
so-called soda pulp, the shortest bleaciied fiber in large-scale use in the United 
States, and is thought to have certain points of superiority over it. Used 
alone, it is suitable for book paper and certain grades of writing paper, but 
it is thought that the widest application of bagasse pulp would be in admix- 
ture with rag, sulphite, or soda fibers for the production of such papers. For 
wrappings and other papers in which strength is the principal consideration 
bagasse pulp is considered of little value. Failures of previous attempts to 
develop bagasse as a paper making material are attributed, chiefly, to a lack 
of comprehension of the characteristics of bagasse, and to attempts to convert 
it into a grade of paper to which it w'as ill adapted. 

From experimental results obtained in the application of various processes 
to different samples of Hawaiian bagasse, it was found that for the large- 
scale separation of pith the bagasse should be given a somewhat finer shredding 
than is necesstiry in the sugar mill, that the sulphate process with the spherical- 
rotary type of digestion is best adapted for cooking the bagasse, and that the 
pulp can be easily bleached with 15 per cent of bleaching powder. ' The rela- 
tive yields of bleached pulp from different varieties of Hawaiian bagasse in 
percentage of air-dry bagasse are estimated as 30 per cent for the Yellow 
Caledonia variety, 26.7 per cent for Hawaii 109, and 22.3 per cent for ' Lahaina 
bagasse. Xo marked difference in quality of the pulp from the different sources 
was noted. 

Estimates of investment and production costs on the basis of prewar condi- 
tions as existing in 1912 indicate that a bagasse pulp and paper mill with a 
daily capacity of -30 tons of paper would yield a net profit of 25.3 per cent 
after deducting interest at 6 per cent on the total capital involved, and that 
under the same conditions a mill with a 10-ton output might be expected to 
yield a return of 15.6 per cent. 

TTnferaieiited grape Juice: How to make it *ln the home, 0. Oeabino {XJ. 8. 
Bept* Agr., Fnrmers^ BuL 1075 {1919), pp. figs. 20 ). — This bulletin gives direc- 

' "tioBS for file bpipe preparation of unfermented grape juice. Descriptions are 
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given of tiie tliree types of tliese juices corresi^onding to the types of grapes 
grown in tlie principal grape-growing districts of the United States, and of the 
two general methods employed in preparing the juice. 

The types of juices are (1) the northeastern type, prepared especially from 
the northeastern fox gi'ape, Vitis lahrtisca, which is characterized by its rela- 
tively high content of acid in proportion to sugar; (2) the western type, pre- 
pared from the European grapes, V. riai/em, of the Pacific coast grape sec- 
tions, which .have a high sugar content; and (3) the southeastern type, pre- 
pared from Muscadine grapes (Th rotundifoUa and F. mmisoniana) of the 
Soutlieastern States, which are somewhat lower in sugar content and higher 
in acidity than the we>stern grapes but resemble them in the transparency and 
brilliancy of their juices. 

The cold-press method of extracting juice is considered preferable for use 
with the western and southeastern types and the hot-press method for the 
eastern type. The main steps of the process in both methods, from the selection 
of the grapes to the storage of the final product, are outlined and discussed, 
and diagrams with accompanying descriptions are given of homemade grape 
crushers and presses of different types. 

Culture of cabbage for sauerkraut, L. Lebrun (Ciiltiire du Chou a Chou- 
cronte. Paris: Libr, Ag}\ Maisou Rustique, 191S, pp. S2, figs, ^). — ^TMs pam- 
phlet contains directions for the culture of cabbage to be used for sauerkraut, 
for the manufacture of sauerkraut on a small and a commercial scale, and for 
its preparation for the table. 

Low temperature-vacuum food dehydration, K. G. Falk, E. M. Feankel, 
and R. H. McKee {Jour, Indus, and Engin-, CJiem,, 11 {1919)^ A"o. ii, pp, 1030- 
1049 , fig, 1 ), — In this article a description is given of the low temperature- 
vacuum dehydration process originally developed for the dehydration of meat, 
but later employed successfully for the dehydration of vegetables and fruits as 
well as meat and fish. The process consists briefiy in heating the meat (or 
other food products), cut in pieces of suitable size, to a temperature below that 
at which cooking or appreciable changes take place, continuously maintaining a 
degree of vacuum >siich that the vapor pressure of water at the temperature 
employed is greater than the pressure within the vacuum drier, thus causing 
boiling and evaporation of the water from all parts of the meat, and intro- 
ducing a suflicient quantity of heat to evaporate the large amount of wmter 
liberated. 

In the commercial vacuum shelf drier used, hot water or low-pressure steam 
circulates through the shelves upon which are placed galvanized iron wire-gauze 
trays containing the substance to be dried. In the dehydi-ation of meat the 
vacuum maintained corresponds to a pressure of 2 in. of mercury, and the tem- 
perature of the circulating fluid is kept at about 70° G, The time of dehydra- 
tion varies with the size of the individual pieces of meat used. With steaks 
0.25 in. thick dehydration requires from 2 to 3 hours. The final product weighs 
about 28 per cent of its original wuight, contains approximately 10 per cent of 
■water, and occupies about one-half the original volume. If kept under ordinary 
atmospheric conditions, no perceptible chemical change has been found to occur 
at the end of a year. 

Fish, shell fish, fruits, and vegetables have been dried by this i^rocess witliout 
difficulty and with very satisfactory results. In general, the process has been 
found to cause less destruction of enzyms and less loss of volatile products than 
with air-blast dehydration. 

The work of the Harriman Research Laboratory, ^-c^esevelt Hospital, Hew 
Tork City, in affiliation with the Division of Food and Hutrition, .IfedicaX 
158071°— No. 9—20 ^2 
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Bepartmentj tJ, S. Army, K, G. Falk: {Jour, Indus, and Engin. Che-yn.^ 11 
(1919), Eo. 11, pp. 1062, 1068). — A brief statement is given of tlie lines of in- 
vestigation wliicli iiave been carried on at tbe Harriman Besearcb Laboratory 
in a study of tlie protein decomposition of meat. These have included the 
cliemical study of meat spoilage, tbe published results of which have been 
noted from various sources (E. S. K, 40, pp. 712, 718) ; a study, by I. Green- 
walcl, of the factors upon which the toxic action of spoiled, meat depend 
(E. S. R., 41, p. 668) ; and a study of the methods for preventing spoilage which 
resulted in the new process of dehydration noted above. 

lEETEOEOLOGY. 

Smltlisonian meteorological tables (Smithsn. Misc. Collect., 69 (1918), No. 1. 
pp. LXXII-^261, fig. 1 ). — This is the fourth revised edition of these tables, the 
original edition of which was issued in 3808. The revision was “ prepared 
under the direction of Prof. Charles F. Marvin, Chief of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, assisted by Prof. Herbert H. Kimball. . . . 

“Ail errata thus far detected in the earlier editions have here been cor- 
rected. New vapor pressure tables, derived from the latest experimental 
values by means of a modification of Van der Waals’ interpolation formula 
devised by Professor Marvin, have been introduced. The table of relative 
acceleration of gi*avlty at different latitudes has been recomputed from a new 
equation based upon the latest investigations of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. These values have been employed in reducing barometric readings to 
the standard value of gravity adopted by the International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures, supplementing a table that has been Introduced for directly re- 
ducing barometer readings from tlie value of gravity at the place of observa- 
tion to its standard value. The new values' of vapor pressure and of gravity 
acceleration thus obtained, together with a recent and more accurate deter- 
mination of the density of iuerciiry, have called for an extensive revision of 
numerous other tables, and especially of those for tbe reduction of psychro- 
metric observations, and the barometrical tables. Among the new tables added 
are those for converting barometric inches and barometric millimeters into 
millibars, for determining heights from pressures expressed in djmamic units, 
tables of gradient winds, and tables giving the duration of astronomical and 
civil twilight, and the transmission percentages of radiation through moist air. 
The tables of international meteorological symbols, of cloud classification, of 
the Beaufort scale of winds, of the Beaufort weather notation, and the list of 
metorological stations, are among those extensively revised. Tables for re- 
ducing barometric readings to sea level, and tables of logarithn^s of numbers, 
of natural sines and cosines, of tangents and cotangents, and for dividing by 
28, 29, and 31, with a few- others, have been omitted from this edition.” 

The volume includes thermometrical tables, conversions involving linear 
measures, conversion of measures of time and angle, conversion of measures 
of weight, wind tables, reduction of temperature to sea level, barometrical 
tables, hygrometrical tables, geodetical tables, and miscellaneous tables. 

Climatological data for the United States by sections ( U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Weather Bur. Climat. Data, 6 (1919), Nos. 5, pp. [2d3], pU. 4, figs. 2: 6, pp. 
[201], pis. 4t — ^These volumes contain brief summaries and detailed 

tabular statements of climatological data for each State for May and June, 
1910, respectively. 

Meteorological observations at the Massachusetts Agricultural Experi* 
ment Station, J. E. Ostkanpek and G. A. Smith (MassaeJiusetts Eta, Met. BuU. 
869-870 (1919), pp. 4 each). — Sunamaries of observations at Amherst, Mass., on 
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pressure, temperature, inimidity, precipitation, wind, snnsliine, cloudiness, and 
casual plienomena during September and October, 1919, are presented. Tbe 
data are briefly" discussed in general notes on tbe weather of each montli. 

Climatic factors [at the Hettinger substation, 3Y. Dak.], A. X Ogaaeo 
{Worm Dahota m. BuL 130 {1919), pp. 31-35, figs, o).— Rainfall data for Het- 
tinger from 1910 to 1917, Inclusive, and for New England, about 40 miles 
northwest, and Orange, 30 miles southeast of Hettinger, from 1894 to 1909, in- 
clusive, are suniiuarized in tables and diagrams. Data are also given foi* 
evaporation, temperature, frost-free period, and wind velocity at Hettinger, 
1911-1917. 

The average anni^I rainfall for the i*egion was 14.03 in., the average for 
Hettinger being 14.37 in. The average seasonal rainfall was 10.84 in. The 
average seasonal evaporation (April to September) was 32.78 in. The average 
frost-free iierioci at Hettinger was 112 days, varymg from 91 days in 1911 to 
128 days in 1912. May 15 is considered a comparatively safe date for planting 
corn, in most years. The data recorded do not indicate any progressive 
climatic changes in the region. 

The weather of the past agricultural yeax', F, J. Bbodtb {•Jour. Roy. Agr. l^oc. 
England, 79 (1918), pp. 174~18Jf ). — The weather conditions, particularly rain- 
fall, temperature, and sunshine in Great Britain during the winter of 1917-18 
and the year 1918 are briefly summarized as in previous reports. 

Swedish meteorological observations (Met. lakitag. 8venge (Ohseru M4t. 
SuM.), ifet Centralamt., 57 (1915), pp. XIII-A-m; 58 (1916), pp. XIE-l-iSi).— 
These are the detailed tabular reports of the Central Meteorological Institute 
of Sweden for 1915 and 1916. 

Waim season droughts (U. S. Dept. Agr., Nat. Weather and Crop Bui., No. 

19 (1919), pp. 2, 3, figs. 2). — Two charts are given which show the percentage 
of years with 30 consecutive days or more without 0.25 in. of rainfall in 24 
hours from March to September, inclusive, and the longest period in 20 years 
when similar conditions prevailed. 

Drotight periods of the character indicated “ occur vuth less freguency in the 
interior of the Northeast, in the area extending northward from the central 
Appalachian Mountain districts through Ohio, and in the Southeast. In these 
.sections there is experienced, on the average, only about one year in three 
having a period of one month’s duration without 0.25 in. of rainfall in 24 
hours. The percentages increase, as a rule, to the westward, and in the more 
western portions of the Great Plains phenomena of this character are prac- 
tically of yearly occurrence. In the Ohio, central Mississippi, and lower Mis- 
souri Valleys the percentages range from 40 to 50, but are somewhat highei* 
to the southward, while they show a rapid increase from the eastern portions 
of the Plains States toward the Avestern portions.” The number of consecu- 
tive days without 0.25 in. of rainfall from Mai'ch 1 to September 30 during a 
period of 20 years ranges from a maximum of about 80 in the western Great 
Plains to a minimum of about 40 from the central Appalachian Mountains 
northward to Lake Erie. 

Average summer rainfall (U. 8. Dept, Agr., Nat. Wealher and Crop But, No. 

20 (1919), pp. 2, 3, figs. 2). — Charts are given which show for the various sec- 
tions of the country the average amount of rainfall for the three summer 
months, June to August, inclusive, and the percentage of the annual precipita- 
tion that occurs during the summer months. A wide difference in summer rain- 
fall in different parts of the country is shown, the minimum being in the 
southern Pacific coast districts and the maximum along the west coast of the 
Florida Peninsula. 
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“In the I'acilic Coast States the summer is almost rainless, except in the 
more iiortliern section, where showers may he expected to occur occasionally, 
especially in tlie mountains. ... In the Plains States it is comparatively 
heavy, and in I^^ew Mexico and eastern Ariziona much of the annual precipita- 
tion occurs (liirine: the summer months, mostly in July and August. In the 
(teiilral ami oast tkilf and south Atlantic coast districts rainfall i.s usually 
Inaivy diuing this season, the totals ranging from 10 to 25 in., and it is com- 

'I lively heavy also in i^ortions of the Appalachian Mountain region, vdiere 
locally as much as 20 in. is received on the average. . . . 

“ In the central and northern Plains States from 45 to 50 per cent of tli<3 
annual amount occurs during this season, as a rule: the agricultural importance 
of that e.rea is largely due to this fact. Large percentages of the annual 
amount occur during the summer months also from western Texas to cen- 
tral Arizona. Along the southern Pacific coast, however, less than 1 per 
cent of the annual rainfall occurs during the three summer months. In most 
of the coiintiT east of the Great Plains the percentages range from 25 to 30. 
In this area the seasonal distribution of precipitation is comparatively uni- 
foiun, except in the Florida Peninsula, with no distinctive types of special agri- 
cultural significance, although the comparatively light falls in the cotton belt 
during much of the cotton picking season are favorable for the prosecu- 
tion of that w’orkJ* 

Weather and corn, 1919 (U. S. Dept A^r., Nat Weather and Crop Bui, No. 
27 (iPIP), p. 2f figs. 6). — Diagrams are given which indicate the variations of 
temperature and rainfall from the normal, by weeks, during the season of 
1019 in the pilnchsal corn-growing Bt:ites, and also show the condition of corn 
on the first of July, Aiigast, and September, respectively, expressed in per- 
centages of the 10-year average. The relations of weather and crop conditions 
are briefly discussed. 

Weather and winter wheat, 1918—19 (U. Dept. Agr., Nat. Weather and 
Crop Bul.^ No. 27 (1910), p. 2, figs. 9). — Diagrams are given which show for the 
snore important winter-wdieat Btates the total precipitation and departure of 
the mean temperature from the normal, by months from August 1918, to May, 
1919, inclusive, and also the condition of winter wheat on the first of December, 
lOlS, and April, May, and June, 1019, expressed in percentages of a 10-year 
average. The correlation of the weather conditions and the growth and yield 
of crop are briefly discussed. 

Everyday mistakes about the weather, C. F. Taliuan (Ladies' Home Jour.. 

(19W). No. A pp. 49, 168). — This article deals with popular fallacies regard- 
ing the moon's influence on the weather, long-period forecasts, very cold winters 
of former times, change of climate, effect of the Gulf Stream, battles and rain, 
equmoctial storms, Indian summer, cyclones, and violent storms. 

SOILS— FEBTinZEES. 

Soil samples, maps, and profiles, A. van Bijleet (Meded. Landfmmlioogseh. 
lira-ffenwgenL (1919), No. 1-2, pp. 29-86, pis. 4 ).— Information is given on 
the taking and preparation of soil samples and soil profiles, and the prepara- 
tion of soil maps for display and instruction puiToses, 

Soil survey of Mercer County, Ea., B. B. Debteb, R, A. Winston, and W. I. 
Galt (F. 81 Dept. A(p\ Jdr. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1917, pp. 40, pL 1, 
fig. 1, ffiap /).— -This survey, made in cooperation with the Pennsylvania Experi- 
ment Station, deals with the soils of an area of 448,000 acres iu northwestern 
Pennsylvania, the surface of which ranges from level to hilly. 
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The soils of the coimtj’' consist principally of glacial till deiivecl from the 
Late Wisconsin glaciation. “Where the soils have developed under conditions 
of good drainage they are brown in the surface horizon, while the subsoils are 
yellowish to brownish yellow. From this condition there are various grada- 
tions down to the extremely wet and impervious soils, where the surface soils 
and subsoil are light gray in color.” Fifteen soil types of 10 series and 2 
rriiscellaneous types are mapped, of which the Volusia and Canfield silt loams 
cover 39.3 and 2S.7 per cent of the area, respectively. The soils of the county 
are said to be generally in need of lime. 

Soil analysis, L. G. Haklow (Antn Sec, Agr. Nova Scotia^ 1918, pt. 1, 
pp, 185-140), — ^Analyses of several samples of upland soils of Nova Scotia, rep- 
resentative of about 400 samples analyzed, showed that the organic matter and 
nitrogen contents of virgin soils were very low, while in pasture and cultivated 
soils there were sufficient quantities of nutritive materials. In old so-called 
“ run out ” soils, a considerable nitrogen accumulation was found. Physical 
analyses showed that tlie upland soils are usually sandy soils. 

Black soils, L. 0. Haelow Rpt, See. Agr, Nova Scotia, 191S, pt. 1, pp. 

145 - 147 ]. — Analyses of 13 samples of the so-called biaelc soils of Nova Scotia 
are reported, indicating a high organic matter content and low niin(*ral mat- 
ter content. These soils are usually from low spots, but It is the opinion that 
a well-decayed black soil, when composted with manure, provides nitrogen and 
humus in good quantity and retains moisture and liquid manure. Such soils 
are usually quite acid and need liming. 

Further studies on the soils of North Wales, O. W. Bobinson and O. F. 
Hill iJow\ Agr. Set. [Rngland}, 9 (1919), No. 3, pp. 259-282, jffgs. 2). — ^This is a 
second paper on the subject (E. S. B., 38, p. 116), in wiiieli studies on the gen- 
eral characteristics of the carboniferous soils and the soils derived from the 
northern drift, together wfith associated deposits, are reported. 

The soils studied are generally lowland soils. Mechanical and chemical 
analyses are reported showing that the coarsest fractions of these soils consist 
almost entirely of quartz sand. They are all generally deficient in lime, but 
contain reasonable quantities of potash. 

Biological analysis of soils, A. B. Padmanabha Aiyer (Dept, Agr. Vent, 
Frovs, and Berar Rpt. Agr. Col., Nagpur, Bot. mid Chem. Research 

[cfc.], 1918, pp. 17-19). — Studies of embanked wheat soils to determine whether 
the gradual deterioration of wheat yields was due to lack of any of the normal 
biological activities are repoi'ted. Samples were taken from three plats. Plat I 
was kept open and plowed at the beginning of the rains and harrowed at inter- 
vals between rains. Plat VI was flooded until one month before planting, viien 
it was drained and harrowed. Plat VII was flooded and not cultivated before 
planting. 

Moisture determinations showed that soils from Plat VII containecl 32 per 
cent, from Plat VI 31 per cent, and from Plat I 26 per cent of moisture, as 
against 44, 40, and. 35 per cent, respectively, for the previous year. There was 
no noticeable difference in the nitrogen-fixing powers of the soils for the two 
years. Carbon dioxid production was the same in soils from Plats I and VI 
but was greater in Plat VII than in the others. “The number of bacteria in 
Plat I . . . was, however, much lower than Plat VI, but was still higher than 
Fiat VII. The results of nitrification in the case of Plat I were contrary to those 
obtained last year. The percentages of nitrogep transformed in the form of 
nitrate from the same amount of organic manure . . . after eight weeks’ in- 
cubation were as follows: Plat I, 21,3 per cent; Plat VI, 53.4- per cent; and 
Plat VII, 46.9 per cent” 
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Biologicfil studies of bliatta soils containing about G9 per cent of stones and 
gravel show that this soil is quite efficient in the production of carbon dioxid 
and also in ammonificatioii. The rate of nitrogen fixation is, however, about 
half of what takes place in black cotton soil. “Nitrification, though not as 
good as the black cotton soil, can still safeh^ be classed as average. ... It 
^ras found that the growth of plants in bhatta soil was very much inferior to 
those from black cotton soil ; and that the former had a very poor development 
of roc>t nodules. This effect was not, however, so much noticed in the case of 
groundnut crop. Subsequent pot culture experiments on sann hemp alone have 
conclusively shown that inoculation of the bhatta soil with black cotton soil 
shows much improvement in the growth of the plants, and that inoculation 
combined with a dressing of til cake ... at sowing time gives most promising 
results.” 

Cultures of bacteria on sterilized soli, C. Bakthel {Jleddel, K. Vetmsk-. 
Alcad. Nohelimt., S (1919)^ No. 20, pp. IS, pi, i).— Studies are reported on the 
growth of pure cultures of diffierent organisms introduced into garden soil 
rich in organic matter and containing some sand which was previously 
sterilized in the autoclave. The organisms tested were Asioto'bacter chroo- 
meeums Baetenum radieieola, Btreptococciis lactis, Bacterium easel, and Ba- 
€%■ lUi s m imoM.es. 

It was found that in most cases these organisms, when introduced in pure 
culture into the sterilized soil, grew and developed much more easily and better 
than in crude uiisterilized soil. These results are considered to be of some sig- 
nificance from the soil fertility standpoint. 

Mtrificatioii in Egyptian soils, J. A. Prescott (Jour. Agr. Bel. {Englandl, 9 
(1919), A'o. S. pp. 216-2S&). — ^T^n-) years’ study on the biological conditions of 
the soil of an Egj’ptian farm, with special reference to nitrification, are re- 
ported. The soil wms typical of the Nile alluvium. 

It W’as found that in all cases the moisture content of the soil limited biologi- 
cal processes more than any other factor. “There was observed throughout 
the season in a cotton field a relatively large amount of nitrate, more than 
sufficient for the immediate needs of the cotton plant. The lack of response on 
the part of the Egyptian cotton crop to nitrogenous fertilizers may be ac- 
counted for in part, if not entirely, by the fact that nitrification in the soil is 
well ahead of the needs of the crop.” There W'as no accumulation of nitrate 
in soil under wdieat and maize. 

It Is thought that the period of winter fallow, during wffiicli the soil de- 
pends for it.s vrater only on the rainfall, may be a period of steady nitrification 
wiien the amount of rainfall is sufficiently high. The summer fallow soils 
immediately after removal of the winter crops were found to be biologically 
dormant They were characterized by very low moisture content -and by fairly 
high temperatures. 

Pot experiments with wheat and maize showed that the root activities of a 
growing crop have some limiting effieet on the production of nitrate in the soil. 
In both eases the fallow^ pots accumulated appreciably more nitrate than the 
cropped pots. 

The relationship between contraction and the percentage of colloidal clay 
Indian Btil., 17 (1918), No. 2. pp. 1X3-118, fig. 1). — Studies on the amounts 
of internal pore space existing in blocks of 16 different soils which have been 
allowed to contract to the full extent and from which any residual water has 
been removed by subsequent" drying to a constant weight at 110° C. are 
reported. 

Comparison of these amounts wdth the observed value for linear shrinkage 
showed that a linear relationship appears to exist between the two values. 
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By extrapolating tlie curve thus obtained, an approximation for the limiting 
value of the shrinkage in the case of pure colloidal clay is arrived at amounting 
to approximately 2B per cent. On this assumption it becomes possible to calcu- 
late the approximate content of colloidal material in any soil from a knowledge 
of the linear shrinkage. Results are adduced showing the values obtained for 
the shrinkage in the case of separated fine silt and clay fractions in the case 
of two soils of known shrinkage and phj^sical composition, and compared with 
the values calculated from previous assumptions.” 

The infiuence of stones in soil on the growth of plants, T. Pfeiffbb, W. 
SiMMEEMACHEB, and H. Feiske (Landw. Vers, Sta., 9S (1919), No, pp, 49-- 
68, fig, 1), — Pot culture experiments \-\nth oats on a productive loam soil mixed 
with stones so that the pots contained 25, 50, 75, and lOO per cent of loam are 
reported. 

It is concluded that a very high stone content in soil does not cause any 
considerable loss of energy through the root development of oats and similar 
crops. It was found that there was practically no difference in the available ' 
water and plant nutrients in the different soils, and the yield of dry matter 
varied only within the limits of error. It is further concluded that soil volume 
as such has no direct influence on plant growth. 

Soils and manures (Bd. Agr, and Fisheries [London], Guides Small Hold., 
No. 6 {1919), pp. SO), — ^This pamphlet gives brief popular information on the 
subject for the benefit of service men intending to settle on the land. 

Some experiments on Sand hill land: Tillage, fertilizer, and crop adapta- 
tion, A. G, Smith and O. O. Camp (S, G, Dept. Agr,, Com. and Indus,, Bui, 6S 
(1918), pp. 20,- fig, 1). — Genei'al soil development experiments are reported, the 
purpose of which was to determine the proper treatment and crops for coarse 
sandy soil, usually with yellow sandy subsoil. 

It was found that deep breaking of sandy lands was generally more profitable 
than shallow breaking, although in some years shallow breaking gave the better 
results. Barnyard manure was more profitable when applied to cotton than to 
other crops. Manure drilled gave higher yields of cotton than manure broad- 
casted. In a comparison of acid phosphate, basic slag, and rock phosphate, 
with barnyard manure, acid phosphate and rock phosphate on the average gave 
practically the same results, while without manure, acid phosphate was the best. 
Rock phosphate did not compare so favorably with acid phosphate and basic 
slag the first year as it did the second and third years. Shallow cultivation 
gave higher yields of cotton than deep cultivation. 

The influence of kind of soil and fertilization on nitrogen and ash content 
of crops, J. G. Maschhaupt (Verslag, HandhouiDh, Onder^ioelz, Eijlcslandbouw- 
proefsta. INetherlandsJ, No, 2S (1919), pp, 40-56 ). — Continuing previous experi- 
ments (B. S, R., 41, p. 422) with the same soils, crops, and fertilizer treat- 
ments, the same general results were found regarding the composition of crops. 
On swamp soil, the potato tubers had a high nitrogen content and a very low 
phospliorlc-aeid content. It is concluded that phosphoric-acid fertilizers are 
not particularly available to crops on drained swamp soil, although the avail- 
ability was somewhat increased by addition of ammonium sulphate. Marked 
differences were observed in the composition of crop tops in these experiments 
from those in previous experiments, especially with reference to potash content. 

It is generally concluded that the influence of fertilization on the composi- 
tion of the ashes of plants can be judged with safety only when the harvested 
crops vary very little with reference to yield and growth status. 

Manures in their relation to soils and crop production in the Central ProT- 
inces, D. Cloijston (A^r. Jour, India, 14 (1919), No, 1, pp. 101-106), — ^TMs is 
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a siiHimary of fertiliser experiments on alluvial wheat soils, black cotton soils, 

and latei’itic rice soils. 

It lias been found on the rice soils that 10 lbs. of nitrogen per acre added as 
poiiclrette has given a greater increased return than the same amount of nitrogen 
added as cattle manure, and a still greater increase has been obtained from 
iilgiit soil. Additions of calcium cyauamicl and of bone meal separately, and 
of bone meal In combination witb sodium nitrate, have resulted in a loss. Bone 
meal combined with ammonium sulphate has generally given a small profit, 
as have also dried leaves and tank silt Castor cake has given a small net 
profit in some cases and a loss in others. 

**Tlie only manures which have consistently given large acreage profits are 
cattle manure, night soil, and poudrette. The supply of night soil and pou- 
drette is so small and the difficulty of getting sweepers to apply them so great 
that they are only of secondaiy importance as an economic factor in crop 
production. It therefore becomes evident that of the manures available in 
any ciuaiitity, cattle dung is the only one which really counts.” Green manure 
IS suggested as the best probable substitute for cattle manure, and experiments 
with sanndiernp as green manure on rice soils have proved profitable. 

Experiments on cotton soils with urine earth “ have shown that, in the year 
of application to Jowar (A. sorghum) and cotton fields, the urine of a bullock 
for any definite period of time is equal in manurial value to its solid excreta 
for the same time.” Green maimifing is not considered a feasible proposition 
on this soil. 

Soil deficiencies in India, with special reference to indigo. — Phosphorus 
and the future, H. E. Armsteong (Jour. Roy. y^oc. Arts, 67 (1919), Xo. 3Jf71, pp. 
44(^-460; ahs. M CTiora-. Abs., IS (1919), Xo. 16, p. 18,92') .—This is ii general dis- 
cussion on deficiency of phosphates in Indian soils with special reference to 
indigo soils. 

In the soils examined phosphate was found to be deficient, while potash, 
calcium, nitrogen, and organic matter were present in relatively great excess. 
Additions of superphosphate and green hemp produced the best yields of indigo. 
It is pcKinted out that indican formation depends on a good available supply of 
phosphate, while an excess of nitrogen in the soil retards indican formation. 

fertilizers, J. G. McDonalu (Rliodesm Munitiom and Resources Ooni, Rpt, 
1918 , pp, 85-41 This is a short note on the value and proper use of fer- 
tilizer, with si}ecial reference to Biiodesian conditions. 

Peat and its utilization, P. be Mongolfieb (La Tourbe et Son Utilisation. 
Paris: II, Diinod et E. Plnat, 1918, pp. [J/]-{-i79, figs. 23). — This book deals with 
the origin and physical and chemical properties of peat, describes the peat 
deposits of Europe and America, and discusses its commercial exploitation as 
fuel, source of gas, fertilizer carrier, etc., and its general agricultural ' value. 

Experiments with night soil as manure, P. G. Patil (Agr, Jotir. India, IS 
( 1918 ), Xo. 2, pp. 281-286, pi. 1), — Experiments with night soil as a manure on 
sorghum, cotton, and rice show it to he profitable and in comparison with barn- 
yard manure to have a considerably greater residual effect. “ To ensure suc- 
cess the following conditions are required: (1) Before application of the 
manure' the soil should be well harrowed, at least to a depth of 3 in., so that 
the soil to that depth is loose and soft; (2) the_rainfall should be heavy in the 
first two months of the rainy season; and (3) the night soil should be applied 
in the dry season so that it will get dry in the soil as soon after application 
as possible, allowing thorough mixing with the soil and preventing the breed- 
ing of liies»” 

The pressing of sewage sludge, K. Allen (Trans. Amer, Soc. Mimic. Impr., 
24 ( 1917 - 18 ), Xo. 1 , pp. l-2o, figs. 7). — ^This paper presents the main features 
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of tlie practice of sewage sludge pressing to obtain fertilizer material, fuel, etc. 
Dewatering sewage sludge hy filtei- pressing with the plate tj-pe of press lias 
been brought to a point W'here its efficiency and cost can be closely predicted. 
With fresh settled or precipitated sludge, the addition of from 0.5 to 3 per cent 
of lime, and a pressure of 70 or SO lbs. per square inch, a firm, satisfactory cahe 
can be produced. 

Commercial oxidation of ammonia to nitric acid, C. L, Pabsohs {Jour, 
Indus, (md Engin. Cliem., 11 {1919), No. 6, pp. 541-552, figs. 13; ahs. in CJiem. 
and Metall. Engin., 29 (1919), No. 10, pp. 502, 503, fig. 1). — This is a review of 
recent progress made in the oxidation of ammonia, together with a more de- 
tailed account of the investigational work which led to the development of 
the experimental plant built at Syracuse, K‘. Y., by the IT. g. Bureau of Mines 
in cooperation with a commercial concern. 

Eurther contribution regarding the physiological action of ammonium salts 
on plants, II, I-I. G. Sodeebaum (Hied del. Centralanst. Forsolcsr. Jordhruksoni- 
rddet, No. 178 (1918), pp. 12, fig. 1 ; also in K. Laudthr. Akad. Mmidl. och Tids'kr., 
57 (1918), No. 7-S, pp. 518-521, fig. 1; ahs. in CJiem. Ahs., 13 (1919), No. 10, p. 
1120). — Further pot experiments (B. S. R., 38, p. 121) are reported to deter- 
mine the limits of the harmful effect of ammonium sulphate and sodium ni- 
trate, alone and mixed, on oats, barley, vetch, and Italian rye grass on sand 
soil. 

It was found that for oats the limiting amount of ammonia nitrogen was be- 
tween 142 and 178 lbs. per acre, and for barley between 36 and 53 lbs. pex* 
acre. With rye grass no harmful effects were observed up to 178 lbs. per acre* 
With vetch the effect of ammonium sulphate was most pronounced, the smallest 
amounts used in any pot decreasing the plant growth. Vetch was also sensi- 
tive to sodium nitrate, but in less degree than to ammonium sulpliate. 

An afterwar fertilizer, ammonium nitrate, L. Malpeaux (VieAgr. etRurale, 
8 {1918), No. 4^, pp. SS5-339). — ^Tests of ammonium nitrate and ammonium sul- 
phate on three difi'erent soils showed that the ammoniacal nitrogen of the am- 
monium nitrate is not so well retained by the soil as that of the sulphate, but 
that the nitrate contents of the soils were increased more by the ammonium 
nitrate. Ammonium nitrate gave about the same results in this respect as 
sodium nitrate. 

In pot experiments with oats the best total results were obtained with am- 
monium sulphate. Ammonium nitrate gave slightly better results than sodium 
nitrate, although the weight of grain obtained with the latter was somewhat 
greater. 

Plat experiments with oats, sugar beets, and potatoes using sodium nitrate, 
calcium nitrate, ammonium nitrate, ammonium sulphate, and cyanamid showed 
that calcium nitrate gave the best results for oats, followed closely by sodium 
nitrate. Ammonium nitrate and cyanamid gave about the same results with 
oats, which were only slightly less than with the two better fertilizers. All the 
fertilizers gave a marked increase over unfertilized soils. Ammonium nitrate 
gave the best results with sugar beets, but marked increases were obtained in 
all cases. With potatoes calcium nitrate gave the best results, which, however, 
were only slightly superior to those obtained with sodium nitrate and am- 
monium nitrate. • 

It is concluded that ammonium nitrate is a very active fertilizer aiul should 
be classed with sodium nitrate and ammonium sulphate in this respect. 

It is further concluded from these experiments that the choice of a nitroge- 
nous fertilizer should be governed by price, availability, and nature of the soil. 

Influence of dicyandiamid on plant growth, B. Johnson (Tidskr. K&mi, 15 
(1918), pp. $49-867, 369-393; ahs. m Ghem. Ahs., IS (1919), No. 12, p. 
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Cropping experiments were eontlncted with three nitrogenous fertilizers called 
lime nitrogen and cyanamid, but consisting of mixtures of cyanamid, dlcyan- 
diamid, and urea, and with pure dicyandiamid. 

The results obtained corresponded to the content of the fertilizers in urea 
and dicyandiaiiiid and, allowing for the inhibitory influence of the dicyandiamid, 
followed the Mitscherlich law of minimum. A small percentage of dicyancliamid 
did not retard straw and grain yield and, with an increase of nitrogen in the 
fertiliser, there wms a greater relative yield in grain than in straw. This 
was true for mixtures in which the dicyandiamid represented 35 per cent of 
the total nitrogen. Pure dicyandiamid did not increase crop growth and is con- 
sidered possibly as injurious. It is thought .that favorable influences attrib- 
uted to dicyandiamid in previous 'work may have been due entirely to asso- 
ciated urea. 

The biological determination of the relative availability of different ni- 
trogenous organic manures in black cotton soil, F. J. Plymex and D. V. Bal 
(A pr. Jour, India, U (1919), Ao. S, pp, Studies on the bacterial 

transformation of six common oil cakes and of an oil-free cake in black cotton 
soil of the Deccan are reported. 

With the exception of the oil-free cake, karaiija (Pongamia glahra) and 
cotton cakes appeared to be by far the most quickly available, and castor cake 
was not imicli inferior to them. Til cake (Sesanmm indjeum) was not quite 
so active, although the nitrogen ultimately nitrified compared favorably with 
that of other cakes: With the exception of mahua cake (Bassia latifolia), 
sarson cake {Bra^Blea napus) was the slowest so far as nitriliability in black 
cotton soil is concerned. The nitrogen in mahua cake was neither ammonified 
nor nitrified to any appreciable extent during a period of eight weete. 

The value of phosphate manures in India and the possibility of their 
manufacture on a larger scale, W. A. Davis (A^irr. Research hist. Pusa But 
81 (1918), pp. IV+2S ). — This is a report of a committee made up of a number 
of reports by individual members and others. Conclusions drawn by the com- 
mittee from these reports are that not sufficient evidence is available to indi- 
cate definitely that any deterioration of the soil arising from depletion of 
phosphates has oceuiTed generally throughout India, exceiJt in the case of the 
indigo soils of Bihar. 

With reference to the effects of pliosphatie fertilisation in the different 
Provinces, the reports indicate that in the indigo districts of Bihar such 
maimiing is plainly beneficial. 

“In Bengal and Assam, on the old alluvium, there is ample evidence that 
pliosphatie ratinuring is of value and has given considerable increase with 
imldy (40 per cent), mustard, and other crops. On the old alluvium, lime^ is 
also deficient and is probably necessary to enable phosphates to produce their 
liiaximum effect On the silt alluvium, evidence is variable and no general 
conclusion can be drawn. Pending further investigations on the ' tea garden 
soils evidence shows that phosphatic manures are of great value. Basic slag 
and basic superphosphates give the best results. Bone' manures and mineral 
phosphate when applied to the soil have not given noticeable results, except 
indirectly, through green crops. 

“In the Unitcii Provinces, in the eastern districts on opium soils, it is 
IDOSSible that, phosphate manuring may be useful. There Is no evidence of 
phosphate deficiency In other areas. In the Punjab, results appear to indicate 
that very little benefit is at present found in the use of phosphatic manures 
in most of the ordinary systems of agriculture adopted in that Province. 

“,In Burma, soils of the delta show great variations. In some areas the 
phosphate supply Is ample, in others deficient. In general, however, it ap- 
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pears that phosphates will probably prove to be an essential manure in tbs 

great ilce-growing areas of Burma. 

In Baciras, experiments with pliosphatie manuring have been chiefij' 
nnicle with patldjn jMarkecl deficiency in available phosphate is chiefly noticeable 
in old paddy soils. Ail forms of phosphates have yielded marked results. On 
the lateiite high lands chiefly devoted to planting crops, tea, cotfee, and rub- 
ber, paying results have been obtained by the use of basic slag and basic 
superphosphates. 

In Bombay, tlie need for phosphate was most felt in the rice lands of the 
Ivonlvaii, both superphosphate and bone meal repaying the cost of application. 
Outside this area the scarcity of nitrogen and organic matter appears to be 
the limiting factor, except possibly in the case of leguminous crops, notably 
lucerne. In the case of cane, phosphate alone has given poor results, but 
when used as a manure on a preceding green dressing crop the subsequent 
yield of cane was increased. Early ripening and greater purity of juice were 
noticed. 

“ In the Central Provinces there appeared to be no indication of the need 
of phosphate in the black cotton soils. On the light soils of the Province it has 
proved valuable in the case of paddy, sann-hemp, and cane. Experiments have 
not gone far enough to indicate which form of phosphate is preferable. . . . 

“Taking India as a whole, there are sufficient supplies of phosphatic manures 
from all sources to meet the present demands, but there are isolated localities 
where tlie question of the supply of supeiphosphate in tlie immediate future 
appears to be important.” 

Phosphate rock in 1918, R, W. Stone (If. jS. OeoL Burvey, Min, Besourees 
IT. t9Z8f pt. 2, pp. II-i-199-222 ). — This report deals with the production and 
sale of phosphate rock in the United States and other countries during 191S, 
and with the distribution and character of deposits. 

The phosphate rock marketed in the United States in 1918 amounted to 
2,490,760 long tons, valued at $8,214,463. As compared with the ■ production in 
1917, there was a decrease in quantity of 93,527 tons and an increase in value 
of $443,379. The quantity mined in 1918 wa.s 2,284,245 long tons, a decreuKse 
of 567, d41 tons from the output of 1917. 

The decrease in production was general. In Florida the decrease was 
443,247 tons, or 19 per cent, with 28 plants in operation, 9 less than in 1917 ; 
In South Carolina 11,868 tons, or 26 per cent, with 3 producing plants, as la 
1917 ; in Tennessee 108,160 tons, or 23.S per cent, with 21 plants in operation* 

2 less than in 1917 ; and in the Western States 4,479 tons, or 27 per cent, with 

3 producers instead of 4, 

Tripllte: A possible source of phosphoric acid, A. E. V. Xealley {BJmdemfi 
Munitions and Besourees Com. Ept. 1918, pp. — ^Thls is a brief note on 

the occurrence in Rhodesia of triplite, a fiiior-phosphate of manganese and iron 
normally containing 30 to 35 per cent of phosphoric acid. It is said to be 
easily soluble in hydrochloric acid and readily fusible, and occurs in a deposit 
mined for the recovery of bismuth ore. Possibilities for the recovery of trlp- 
iite as a by-product of this process are discussed. 

On the manner of occurrence of potassium nitrate in Oregon, T. Nattbess 
(A n». Bpt. Mich. Acad, BeL, 20 {1918), pp. 57, 58), — ^This is a short note on the 
potassium nitrate deposits in the Lake Lahontan region in Oregon. 

Samples taken from the bluff surfaces contained potash, sodium nitrate, and 
potassium nitrate. Independent sampling done with consideration for the 
bulk contents of the rock strata showed an average content of from 4 to 6 per 
cent of potassium nitrate. “Weathering of the native rocks of the greater 
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ilrainage area mnst be admitted to be the princLi3al .source of the supply arMl 
ilie explanation of the uniformity that prevails in 11m deposit.” 

Separation of potash salts, H, F. Bassett {(Jhcm. and lleitaU. Eufihi., 20 
ilPl$)y Xo. 2, pp. 76, 77 ), — ^The author discusses methods of separation of potash 
salts from lake brines, containing roughly equal amounts of potassium sul- 
phate, sodium sulphate, and sodium carbonate, with a view to obtaining mar- 
ketable products from the remaining salts. This is considered entirely feasible. 

Potash production in Bussia (Xeic York: Cent. War Indiist. Com. Eusnia: 
Amen Delegation [i.9iS], pp, 6). — This report state.s that the main sources of 
Russian potash are the ashes of stalks of sniulowers. In 1911 the prodiictioii 
was 26,405,580 lbs., and it is stated that at present tlie inain regions of pro- 
diictiOLi are jS'orthem Caucasia and the Saratov region. The estimate<l total 
annual production in Isorthern Caucasia during 1915 to ISIT was 39,05)0,000 to 
35,000,000 lbs. of potash containing from SS to 00 per cent of potassiuiu carbon- 
ate, while the annual production for the same periotl In Saratf>v was from 
.5,900,000 to 7,000,000 lbs. of potash cc/ntaiiiiug from 78 to SO per cent of potas- 
sium carbonate. It is estimated that 10,000.000 lbs. of Russian potassluin 
carbonate were imported into the Tnited States during 1918. 

Limestone action on acid soils, II, Stewart and F. A. ‘Wy.viT {lllimis 
Bill, 2i2, iiM, (liUli), pp, 7). — Tills is an abstract of Bulletin 212 of tlie stathui 
<E. S. B., 40, p. 423).* 


AGSICBITUEAL BOTAET. 

Blant physiology^ B. G. Kxight ( Sci . Proij. ILondonJ, IS (WIO), Ko. 52, pp, 
561-566). — ^TMs is a review of recently published investigatii>n and opinion 
Iwaring upon transpiration and related activities and conditions in plants. 

Plant physiology, Y. H. Blackman (Sed, Prog, ILondonJ, IS (1918), No, 49, 
pp. 49-5S). — This is chiefly a review of the data reported by Coons (E, 8. E., 
34, p. 647), with interpretative comments. 

Plasmolysis of epidermal cells in petals of tulip, A, Gijixlieemond (Go'mpt, 
Pend. Boe. Biol IPurig'l SI (WIS), No. S, pp, 427-431, figs. i2).— Studies pre- 
viously noted (E, S. R., 39, p. 734) as carried on with Iris germunlca luive 
Ijeen repeated with Tulipa smveolens, which is in some respects even more 
favorable to the demonstration of certain structures and changes. The phe- 
nomena as detailed are said to be fairly comparable with those described in 
the previous account. 

The activation of buds in the Compositje, O. Bohn {Compt. Rend. Soe. Biol. 
IParisl, SI {1918}, No. 8, pp, 440-442), — It is claimed that forcing growth of 
buds by employment of any one or more of different factors (as etherization, 
etc.) may produce results of the most various kinds in different species. The 
operation of these factors may be dependent upon the characters of siieii 
factors, and Independent of the quantity or' quality of the nutriment placed 
at the disi>osaI of the plants. 

Bud formation of plant hypocotyls, P. B. Clark (Ann. Ept. Mieli. Acad. 
Bell 29 {IBIS), p, Beechings of various kinds which do not usually pro- 

duce buds along the internode 'of the hypoeotyl were deprhed of their tops 
Just below the cotyledons, leaving only the internode of the hypoeotyl above 
the ground, Fractieal regeneration of 'the top oceured in Solanum dulcmmra. 
The ''arrangement of the parts of the new 'top was similar to that of normal 
plants' 'grown 'iii the same pots. 

Study' of' the artificial absorption of glucose by the mulberry tree through 
'its 'aerial parts,, G. Acqua (Ann, It. Senola Sup. Agr. Portiel 2. ser., 14 (1916- 
\17h 8, pi 1, figs. 2).— -Summarizing results of earlier studies (E. S. R., 36, 
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l>. 328) and describing later obsei’vations on tlie absorption of nutriment tbrougli 
aerial portions by the mulberry, the author concludes that in very small 
])Iants glucose solution produces distinct acceleration, the development including 
ulso morphological variations internally and externally. In somewhat older 
plants the differences produced are less striking, but are still distinct. In 
still older plants the differences produced are very slight. Those observations 
are said to agree with those of Molliard (E. S, R., 35, p. 633) regarding the 
morphogenetic influence of sugar. 

Beiiavior of plants in nnventilated chambers^ E. 0. Newcombe {Ami. Rpt. 
I/mA. Acad. 8cL, 20 (1918), pp. 145, 146 ). — During three years, laboratory tests 
have been made giving data bearing on the hypothesis that plants thrive best 
when well ventilated. The results of three series of experiments are given, 
leading to the conclusion that plants are not materially benefited by ventila- 
tion. 

[The relations between temperature and the seasonal progress of vegeta- 
tion], G. Ritteu (Bot. Centbl., Beiliefte, 35 (1917), 2. AM., Wo. 2-3, 2 )p. 538- 
577, fig. 1). — The author gives data obtained from observations on seasonal be- 
havior of a number of plants in' the vicinity of Bremen in regard to such 
plienomena as the appearance of blooms, leaves, rii>e fruits, leaf coloration, 
and leaf fall. A study of correlations is considered to indicate a close cor- 
respondence between these phenomena and those of climate and of weather, 
more particularly during tlie earlier part of the growing season. 

Demonstration of methods for the study of stomatal action, M. Pengeeet 
{Ami. Ept. Miclu Acad. 20 (1918), p. 154) > — ^These methods were related 
wf>rk employing, respectively, Darwin’s porometer, the hygrometric paper tests, 
and direct examination with the microscope. 

Conductivity as a measure of permeability, W. J. Y, Ostebhout (Jour. Biot 
Chcni., 38 (1918)^ Wo. 3, pp. — A study of a green alga (Uiva) and of 

a marine flow^ering plant (Zostera), both of wiiich have cellulose walls, b,y 
the electrical coBcliictivity method is said to show^ that this method measures 
permeability just as other inetliods do, but that the method herein used is more 
accurate and more conveniGnt. This makes it possible to determine conductivity 
at shorter intervals, tljoreby detecting any rapid clianges wiiich may occur and 
determining the time curve with greater precision than is otheiuvise possible. 

Note on the effect of diSiisxon upon the conductivity of living tissue, 
W. J. Y. OsTERHouT {Jo'iir. Biol. Chem., 38 (1918), Wo. 3, pp. 489, 490 ). — ^Having 
noted exceptions to the rule that electrolytes iiroduce in living tissues either 
a rise in resistance followed by a fall, or merely a decrease in resistance, the 
author describes a case in which the effects noted are ascribed to diffusion, 

A method of measuring the electrical conductivity of living tissues, 
W. J. V. OsTERHouT (Jour. Biol. Clhcni., 38 (1918), No. 3, pp. 557-588, figs. 8). — 
The author gives an account of a method employed in studies such as those 
above noted to determine the electrical conductivity of living tissues of 
organisms, claiming that under favorable conditions the results do not vary 
more than 1 per cent from the mean of the measurements. 

A comparative study of permeability in plants, W. J. Y. Osterhoxtt (Jour, 
(icn. Phgsiot, 1 (1919), Wo. 8, pp. 299-S04f fios. 2). — Studies measuring perme- 
ability (as in those above noted) w^Mch were carried out wuth a brown alga 
(Laminaria), a green alga (Diva), a. red alga (Rhodymenia), and a flower- 
ing plant (Zostera), are said to have showm essential similarity in respect 
to the changes in permeability occurring in these plants. 

The relation between the structures of some coniferous woods and their 
penetration by preservatives, P. C. Kitchin (Ann. Rpt. ilMch. Acad. ScL, 20 
il9i8), pp. 208-221, pJs. 2) .—This wmrk, suggested by one of the conclusions 
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miclied by Teesclale in work previously noted (jE. S. E., SI, p. 743), is said to 
liiive siiown that Lariof laricvna and L. occidentalis, while similar in most 
eliaraeters, are dissimilar in those structures most concerned in the passage 
of creosote into the wood. The similarity is thought to he due to differences 
ill penetrable bordered pit areas. Additional data bearing upon work of Tees- 
dale are given in the appendis: to the main report 

Salt ratios in soil cultures, E. P. Hibbakd {Ann. Rpt. Mich. AcacL ScL, 20 
(IMS), pp. 147MdO ). — This is a brief account, with discussion of indications 
and bearingSs regarding the work which has been previously noted (E. S. R., 
39, p. 419). 

[Mineral nutrient solution for maiize], P. MAzfi (Ann. Imt. Pastem\ SS 
(IP19), Ao. S, pp. 139-173, figs. 8). — ^Work previously noted (B. S. E., 33, p. 
522; 34, p. 525) has been followed up with studies on the nutritive require- 
ments of maize. 

It is claimed that boron, aliiniiuuin, fluorin, and iodin are indispensable to 
the development of maize in the same sense as are nitrogen, phosphorus, potas- 
sium, ealeliim, magnesium, sulphur, iron, ehlorin, silicon, magnesium, and zinc, 
this fact raising the number of known elemental constituents to IS, including 
the more abundant ones carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. It is thought that 
data obtained In tins part of the work may give useful suggestions looking 
to more direct and practical work along these and closely I'elated lines. The in- 
liiience of organic matter, of aeration, and of the oxidation of iron are also 
systeiiiatically reported. 

The utility of sodium in relation to growth is regarded as not yet estab- 
lished. It is thought that the facts here noted, with discussion, indicate the 
liossihillty of placing the elements which enter into nutritive solutions in two 
categories, one containing those elements which condition organization, the 
otlier, those which tend to prevent intoxication due to the accumulation of 
certain compounds formed during the stages of transformation into substances 
destined to become nutritive. 

Plant ecology and its relation to agriculture, W. G. Wateraian {Trans. III. 
AcacL Bei., 10 (1917), pp. 123-129). — ^This is a brief systematic discussion re- 
garding the nature, content, and scope of general ecology, and of the special 
ecology of structural groups; also regarding the relation of ecology to agri- 
culture, the nature of contributions to ecology with illustrations, and the 
proper place of ecology in agricultural study. 

Dwarf sEore fioras, H. W, Clark (Trans. III. Acad. ScL, 10 {1917), pp. 143^ 
1B9, pis. 4f figs. 2). — list is given, with notes, of the species making up the 
dwarf flora as noted in October, 1914, along the shore of the Mississippi River 
near the Pisherles Biological Station at Fairport, Iowa. 

■ The iiidiiddual dwarfing of upland plants, although referred to shortness of 
their growing season as the principal cause, is thought to offer a complex and 
diversified problem assignable to several other causes* among these inhibition of 
root development by excess of soil moisture. 

Notes of the introduced flora of the Douglas Dake region, H. A. Gleason 
(Am. Rpt. 3Bch. Acad. Bct^, 20 (1918), p. 15S). — It is stated that within a few 
miles of Douglas Ijuke, Mich., occur more than 100 species of introduced plants, 
their local distribution showing that they are almost completely dependent 
upon man for their dlsper^l and that they are unable to compete with the 
native plants , under natural eondiaons. The fluctuations in the number ' of 
individuate from year to year suggest a close relation to climatic conditions. 
Areas occupied almost completely by introduced species soon develop into a 
closed assodation in which Poa pratensis is the dominant plant 
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Notes on tlie MicMgaii flora, O. A. Farwell. {Ann, Rpt, Mich, Acad, ScL, 20 
(1918)^ pp. 161-195). — TMs paper begins a series intended to give notes and 
discussion from time to time on rare or interesting Micbigan plants. TMs 
series is practically a continuation of the contributions to the botany of 
Idichigan begun in the Asa Gray Bulletin, which has been discontinued. 

A botanical trip to Mexico, I~II, A. S. Hitchcock {8cL Mo., 8 (1919), Wos. 
2, pp. 129-145, ligs. ID; S, pp. 216-2S8, figs. 21). — ^Besides notes on topogrophy, 
climatOj rainfall, and temperature, the author gives in the first part of this 
contribution an account of botanical and agricultural observations in Blexico, 
including floral regions, range conditions, and forage crops. The second part 
deals V’ith the common wild grasses of J^Iexico, more i^articularly with regard 
to such topographical features as coastal plains, plateaus, mountains, ponds, 
and marshes. 

Note on inheritance in Phaseolus, W. F. Brotheston, je. (Ann. Rpt. Mich. 
Acad. 8ci., 20 (1918), p. 152). — ^Hybrids between three bush varieties of P. vul- 
garis and the scarlet runner, tall variety of P. multifiorus, gave in the Fi a 
decrease of 50 per cent in length of hypocotyl as compared with that of the 
maternal parent and an increase in length of epicotyl of 100 per cent as com- 
pared with that of the bush parent, but no change in the height of the hybrid. 
Long hypocotyl as found in the I’aces of P. vnlgaris is incompletely dominant 
to short hypocotyl as found in P. multifiorus. 

It is suggested, tlierefore, that length of hypocotyl may afford a criterion of 
the’ classification of Fs segregates. It in considered incorrect to speak of 
hypogeal cotyledons as dominant to epigeal in this connection, since the posi- 
tion of the cotyledons in relation to the surface of the earth may depend 
largely on other than genetic factors. The essentially genetic factors are 
those which determine the length of the M:pocotyl, rather than the position of 
the cotyledons in relation to tiie earth’s surface. 

A case of Mendelian segregation in CEinothera pratiiicola, F. Oobb and H. H. 
Baktlett Rpt. Mich. Acad. BcL, 20 {1918), p. 151). — The authors give 

details regarding results obtained from crossings between mutants appearing in 
the progeny of (B. pratincola as previously noted (B. S. E., 35, p. 128). 

Studies in the classification and nomenclature of the bacteria, VIII— X, 
E, E. Bitghakan {Jour. Bact., S {1918), Nos. 4, pp. 403-406; 5, pp. 461-474; 
6 , pp. 541 -^ 545 ). — Three papers have been added following up those previously 
noted (E. S. E., 40, p. 521), dealing respectively with The Subgroups and 
Genera of the Aetinomycetales, The Subgroups and Genera of the Thiobac- 
terlales, and Subgroups and Genera of the Myxobacteriales and Spiroehsetales. 

Comments on the evolution and classification of bacteria, E. S. Breed, H, J. 
Conn, and 1. C, Baker {Jour. Bact., 6 {1918), No. 5, pp. 445-459), — This is a 
critical examination, with references, of the several gi’oups of bacteria as 
proposed by the committee appointed by the Society of American Bacteriologists 
and consisting of Winslow et al. (E. S. E., 37, p. 819), and as suggested by 
other authors named (in connection with their contributions). 

Bacteria wMch survive in fractional sterilization, E. Eckeumann {Genthl 
BaM.' lete.J, 2: AM., 48 ' {1918), No. 5-9, pp. 140-178, pis. 2, figs. 5).— The study 
here described of bacteria as regards their powens of resistance to sterilizing 
agents shows that bacteria resistant to sucb agents are to be found in many 
different situations, though the reasons for their absence in certain cases have 
not been determined. 

Physiological relations seem to exist between species in widely separated 
regions. Germinability and resistance of spores were unimpaired In- some 
cases cited, after 13 years of preservation in a dry condition. Biffieulty of 
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steriliZcilioii appears to be clue largely in some cases to lateness or slowness 
in geriiiHiation, tiioiigli occasionally tlie iirocluction of new spores seems to be 
Infineiituil in this respect The surest means to exterminate bacteria with 
temperatures not exceeding 100° G. is to subject the medium several times to 
lilgli temperatures on successive days, with room temperature during the in- 
tervals. High degrees of resistance possessed by spores are due predominantly 
to imperiiieablllty of their membranes. 

After repeated infection in liquid media (during two to five months) the 
spores lost the pow'er of resistance due, apparently, to the increase of permea- 
bility of their membranes and their resulting too great readiness to germinate. 
After drylTig on soil, sand, or kaolin for a few weeks resistance may reappear 
in such spores. The species studied w'ere aerobic, germinability being rapidly 
decreas<'"cl l.-y lowering the oxygen pressure and increased by restoration of the 
normal oxygen siqiply. 

Studies on the proteolytic eiizyms of soil fungi and Actinomycetes, S. A. 
WaivS^can (Jowr. Bart,, S (.191S), No. 6, pp. 509S3Q), — Employing in the present 
investigation methods of isolation and description of soils identical with those 
used ill a former contribution (E. S. H., 36, p. 214), the author has made a 
study of a number of organisms isolated from different soils, chiefly of Asper- 
giilns nfger. 

It is slated that the proteolytic enzyms contained in the fungi studied ap- 
pear to differ from known proteolytic enzyms of animal origin inasmuch as 
they have a greater range of optimum reaction and a lower temperature 
optiiinini. They are not precipitated by safranin. The exoenzyms can pass 
through a Pasteur-Ohamberland filter. Their production of proteolytic exo- 
and encloenzymos (as regards A. niger) is not affected by the sugar content 
of the medium. Both oxo- and endoenzyms are produced by microorganisms 
oil protein-containing and protein-free media. The age of the culture at 'which 
the most active enzyms are obtained depends on the organism itself, its rapidity 
of growth, and the nature of its waste products. Fibrin and crystalline egg- 
aibiimen are decomposed by both the exo- and endoenzyms. The fact that 
small Quantities of ammonia are produced in the decomposition of peptone 
and casein by the proteolytic enzyms of the microorganism suggests the 
presence of desamidases among the enzyms produced. 

EIELB CEOPS. 

Crop rotation and soil fertility, R. O. Doxeghxjb (North Dalcofa Std. But 
126 (1918). pp. figs. i3).— The first part of this bulletin (pp. 19T- 

216) deals with a study of cropping systems for the Red River Valley of 
North Dakota made during the T-year period of 1910-1916, in an effort to de- 
termine the income that could be obtained -when crops were placed In a rota- 
tion where the value of each crop could be fully realized. Various five and six 
year rotations have been followed, while observations have also been made 
on plats grown continuously to brome grass for 11 years, to wdieat for 34 years, 
and to alfalfa for 5 years. The effect of manure on the various crops is also 
noted. The yields and estimated values of the crops are presented in tabular 
form and the results secured summarized as follo'ws: 

The black clay soil of the Red River Valley has deteriorated in fertility and 
crop prijducing capacity under a system of continuous cropping with wheat. 
Such land on the station farm contains approximately one-fourth to one-third 
less ' nitrogen and one-fifth less phosphorus than virgin soil of the same type. 
The yield during the last eight years has been 28 per cent less than during the 
first eight years of a 24-year period. A total application of 135 tons of 
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luanure per acre to brome grass during a period of 11 years produced an in- 
crease of 72 per cent in yield of hay, and of 22 per cent of nitrogen and per 
cent of phosphorus in the surface 7 in. of soil. The increase in yield thus far 
obtained is estimated to be worth 60 cts. for each ton of manure applied. 

Clover has produced a higher yield of hay than timothy, and the yields of 
succeeding crops of wheat and corn have been higher after clover. As an aver- 
age of the 3 years, 1914-1916, in which clover and timothy vrere followed by 
wheat and corn the clover rotation is estimated to have produced a gross 
income of 1^13.61 per acre more than the timothy rotation. Clover is also said 
to be a more profitable crop in the rotation than peas. In 1914 clover pro- 
duced 3.22 tons more hay per acre than peas, and in 1915 wheat following 
clover yielded 6,9 bu. per acre more than that following peas. 

The highest average income, $29.01, was secured from a six-year rcdatioii 
consisting of potatoes, wheat, barley, and alfaifa‘3 years. Owing to the failure 
of alfalfa in 1910 and 1911 the average income on the duplicated plat of this 
rotation was only $1S. In the second ranking rotation, consisting of corn, 
wheat, barley, clover, and wheat, when two cuttings of clover were obtained 
the average annual gross income was $24.49 per acre. On account of the better 
distribution of labor and the larger acreage of grain 4!ie latter rotation is 
deemed better suited to Red River Yalley conditions. 

Wheat, barley, timothy, brome grass, and potatoes re^nded to applications 
of farm manure, the average value Of the increased yield being $1.16 for each 
ton of manure during a period of 3 years. Clover, peas, and alfalfa have not 
responded to applications of manure. 

It is estimated that the increase from one ton of rotted manure has been 
worth $1.22 as an average of five plats, and the average increase on seven plats 
from one ton of fresh manure worth $1.13. Considering the cost of the extra 
handling of rotted manure, it is regarded as more profitable to haul the manure 
directly from the barn to the field. 

The second part of the bulletin (pp. 216-251) has to do with studies made 
in connection with a series of experiments previously described (E. S. R., 28, 
p. 338). These studies were planned in an effort to ascertain the effects of 
German millet, broom corn millet, corn, potatoes, and bare fallow on ■wheat 
grown in rotation with them, and also the infiiienee of these crops upon the 
soil moisture and available nitrogen supply of succeeding wheat crops. Obser- 
vations were made during the growing seasons of 1911-1913, inclusive, on the 
moisture and nitrate content of the soil at different stages in the growth of 
crops in various places in the rotation, and the data are presened in tabular 
form. The results secured may be summarized as follows : 

German millet and broom corn millet improved the condition of the soil for 
vrheat when the land was comparatively new and free from weeds. Where 
such a cropi.)ing system was followed continuously, however, the yield of wheal, 
was reduced. In these experiments the second and third wheat crops following 
millet have fretiiiently yielded more than the first crop where this cropping 
system had been practiced for 8 years or more, this being specially noticeable 
when the first wheat crop was preceded by a heavy crop of millet. 

The growing of com once in four years' resulted in the maintenance of the 
yield of the first and second wheat crops following the corn, but the yield of 
the third crop decreased. The beneficial effects of the corn crop extended over 
a shorter time on old land than on new land, as indicated by the fact that the 
first wheat crop yielded 5.72 bu. more than the thhxl crop in the last four years 
of the experiment while the preceding 4-year period it yielded but 1.95 bu. more. 

158071'=^— No. 9-” 20 3 
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Tlie effect <jl potatoe>s in tke rotation wan , similar to that ot eoriu Fallowinj^ 
also produced nriicii tlie same eire(‘t, except tliat tlie first wheat crop yielded less 
and the third one more tlian when grown in a similar place in the rotation with 
corn or potatoes, Tliert.^ was a greater growth of straw when wheat wa,s grown 
on fallcc-r land than occurred on n<vi:ato land, and more on potato land tlian on 
corn laia'l. In spec'iolty favorahlo years more grain was prodiieed with the 
greater growth of straw, but the results are held t<» indicate that ordinarily 
more grain Is produced on corn land Than on potato or fallow land for the con- 
ditions under which this work was carried on. 

Soil moisture determinations in 1912 and 1913 showed that German millet 
and hroi.Jiii corn iiilllet used similar amounts of \Yater from the top 3 ft. of soil. 
More water vras used in producing a bushel of wheat in the crop following 
millet than was used by the second, and more by the second than by the third 
crop of Avheat following millet. Wheat tvas produced with less loss of water 
from the top 3 ft. of soil when it followed corn than when grown after millet. 
As an average of three crops, a bushel of wheat was produced with IS.-l tons less 
water than in the German millet rotation and 14.8 tons less than in the broom 
corn millet rotation. The first wheat crop following corn required less -water 
than the second and the second slightly less than the third. I^Iore water was 
used from the top .3 ft. of soil for the production of a bushel of .wheat when 
potatoes took the place of corn in the rotation, but less than was used in the 
millet rotations. The first wheat crop following the potatoes was produced 
with the least water, the amount increasing with each succeeding wheat crop. 
Wheat growm on fallow required more water for each l>iishel produced than 
when grown on corn or potato land, but less than when grown on millet ground 
if no account wais taken of the loss during the year in wliich it \xns fallowed. 
As an average of two years this loss amounted to approximately 6 in. of rainfall. 

The growing of millet seemed to favor the aeciimulatioii of nitrates more 
than the growing of wheat, but the heavy demands of the millet crop sometimes 
reduced the nitrate content of the soli to a low point. Nitrates accumulated 
more rapidly in corn, potato, and fallow land than where millet was grown. 
When measured by the amount of nitrogen used by the crop and the amount 
remaining in the soil in the form of nitrates, there was less available nitrogen 
produced in the wdieat land the first year following millet than there wms the 
second year. The amounts produced the third year following millet xvere prac- 
tically the same as for the second season. The available nitrogen produced in 
soil growing the first crop of wheat after corn or potatoes was greater than 
when either the second or third crop was gi’own. 

Finally it is con eluded that, ** for the black day soil of the Red River Valley, 
the beneficial eiTect of coni and potatoes in the rotation is due largely to the 
greater amount of nitrogen made available during the growing season of suc- 
ceeding crops and greater economy in the use of plant food and soil moisture. 
The better sic I sfrnctiire after a cultivated crop has been grown probably favors 
nitrification and permits a more complete and uniform distribution of the crop 
roots tltroiigh the soil mass. The eradication of weeds is an important factor 
in the improvement of soil structure and the economy of plant food and soil 
moisture.” 

[Report of field crops work at the Hettinger, N. Dak. substation, 1913- 
19183, W. R. Laxxon, a. J. Ogaaku, and IT. .T. Downey (xVort/T Dakota Bta, 
£mI mo (1919), pp. 14-20, 25~2S, 36-49, 50-58, 55, 56).— This com- 

prises a report on variety, rotate »n, and cultural tests with wheat, oats, barley, 
potatoes, flax, and corn, and field tests with buckwheat, alfalfa, sweet clover, 
red clover, brome grass, millet, Sudan grass, field peas, soy beans, chick-peas, 
kaoliang, emiuer, hemp, and Dakota amber sorghum. 
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Tlie results secured with wheat are held to indicate that diversified farming 
is more profitable than where the farmer depends upon wheat alone. Under 
a system of mixed farming* it is recommended that wheat be grown on disked 
corn land rattier than on fallowed land. Kubanka Xo. 8 durum and Marcjuis 
Fife are regarded as the most dependable sorts for this region. Wheat proved 
to be more profitable than oats, although tlie latter is better adapted for grow- 
ing after small gi*aliis in the rotation. Medium early varieties of oats are 
deemed best. Barley failed to produce as high a money return as either 
wheat or oats. Tarieties of the two-rovced class of barley are regarded as best, 
adapted to this locality* The bevSt average results with flax are thought to be 
secured on virgin sod breaking, wiiile plantings on brome grass breaking were 
scarcely profitable. Satisfactory results -were secured on disked corn stubble. 
North Dakota No. 155 flax has given the best results. 

Northwestern Dent corn is said to he the best sort for general purposes, while 
for hogging oft* Oehii and Dakota Wlilte fiint wwu’e successfully grown. Spring 
plowing is deemed preferable to fall plowing for corn, while data have been se- 
cured 'Which are held to indicate tliat cultivation to maintain a dust mulch 
Is of less importance than for the removal of ^veeds. 

The Early Ohio potato is regarded as the best general purpose sort, while 
Irish Cobbler has also given good results. 

[Report of field crops work in Montserrat, 1917-1918], F. Watts (Imp. 
Dept. Went IruUen, Rpt Ag}\ Dept, Montserrat, 1911-18. pp. S-12, 15, 16, 
19-28, S(WS7, 38 ). — This describes the* continuation of work previously noted 
(E. S. R., 40, p. 228), embracing breeding, spinning, cultural, and. fertilizer 
tests with cotton ; variety tests wdth sugar cane ; observations on the utiliza- 
tion of the ajowan plant (Oartim eoptimm) and of American horsemint 
(Mo-narda punctata} as sources of thymol, and of Datura nietel as a source of 
scopolamine; notes on peas, beans, peanuts, sw^eet potatoes, and yams; and in- 
formation relative to the cotton and sugar industries. 

[Report of field crops work at the St. Kitts-Nevis experiment stations, 
1916-17 and 1917-18], F. Watts (Imp. Dept. xigr. West Indies. Ept. Agr. 
Dept St lam-Nevis, 1916-11, pp. 2-11, 13-16, 80-36, 37, 38; 1.917-18, pp. 2-U, 
16-tS, 32-39, 40, 4 I 1 6 ). — ^These reports describe the progress of work con- 

ducted along the same general lines as previously noted (E. S. 11., 38. p. 33), 
embracing variety and field tests with corn, yams, eddoes, beans, peas, sweet 
potatoes, peanuts, cassava, and castor bean, and rnaniirial and seed selection 
tests with cotton, lufonuation relative to the sugar and cotton industries is also 
included. 

[The Woburn field experiments, 1918], J. A* Voelckeb (Jour. Bop. Agr. 
Soe. England. 79 (1918), jrp. 263-276 ). — This describes the continuation of work 
along the same general lines as previously noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 824). The 
season of 1917-18 is said to have been rather unfavorable. 

The maximum yield in the continuous wheat experiments, 28.8 bii. of gi*alu 
and 2,447 lbs. of straw per acre, was secured from the plat receiving mineral 
manures and sulphate of ammonia with one tcwi of lime applied in 1905. The 
plat receiving rape dust equivalent to 25 lbs. of ammonia was next with 28.1 bu. 
of grain and 2,777 lbs. of straw. The average yield for the untreated cheeks 
amounted to 14 bu. of grain and 1,405 lbs. of straw. Jilineral manures alone 
produced 14.6 bit. of grain and 1,603 lbs. of straw. Nitrate of soda failed to 
show any superiority over sulphate of ammonia, while farmyard manure was 
slightly inferior to rape dust. Phosphates without potash produced 15.5 hii. 
of grain and 1,418 lbs. of straw, while potash without phosphate produced 12,9 
bu. of grain and 1,193 lbs. of straw. 
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Tiie liigliest yield in the contiiiiioiis barley experiments was secured from 
file plat roeeiTing farmyard manure and amounted to S5.1 bii. of grain and 
2,2SS lbs. of straw, followed by the plat receiving mineral manures and, in 
alternate years, nitrate of soda with a yield of 27 bu. of grain and 1,555 lbs. of 
straw. Tile average yield for the untreated checks wa.s S.G bu. of grain and 
5ST Tos. of straw. Mineral manures alone failed to give any increase in yield 
although a slight increase vras secured on the limed portion of the plat. Sul- 
pliate of ammonia alone again gave no weighable return, while the addition 
of large ainoimts of lime (4 tons) resulted in an iiicreasetl yield. Nitrate of 
soda used alone at the rate of 2 cwt. (224 lbs.) per acre gave satisfactory re- 
sults. Hape cake proved to be a failure with barley. Phosphate without 
potash produced 24.3 bu. of grain and 1,365 lbs. of straw and potash without 
phosphate 25.4 bu. of grain and 1,547 lbs. of straw. 

Observations on the comparative effect upon barley yields of the unex- 
hausted residues from so-called cake and corn feeding on the rotation plats 
showed a yield of 21.8 bu. of grain and 1,431 lbs. of straw for the corn-fed plat 
and 18.2 bu. of grain and 1,496 lbs. of straw for the cake-fed plat. 

Tv heat following green crops of tares, rape, and mustard which had been fed 
off produced at the rate of 12.2, 15.3, and 15.2 bu. of grain per acre, respectively. 

In the improvement of old grassland, the best results were again secured 
from an application of 12 tons of manure per acre made in 1913 with a yield 
of 3,870 lbs. of hay, as compared with 3,668 lbs. for the untreated check. 
Various kinds of lime for grassland have been compared, the highest yield, 
3,808^ lbs. of hay per acre, being secured from Lias lime applied in 2-ton lots in 
1910 and again in 1916. The untreated check produced 3,752 lbs. of hay. 
Comparing different forms of lime for grass, ground chalk gave the highest 
yield, 3,836 lbs. of hay, and the untreated check 3,360 lbs. 

[Beport of field crops work in Mysore, 1916-17], L. 0. Coleman {Rpt Agr. 
Dept 2Igsore, 1916-17, pp. M).— Variety, fertilizer, and cultural experiments 
with sugar cane are briefly described and field tests with miscellaneous crops 
noted. 

[Beport of field crops work in the United Provinces, India, 1918], B, C. 
Bub-t {Rpt. Agr. Eirpt. Stas. Cmt. Circle, United Provs.AIndia}, 1918, pp. 1-B5, 
B8, S9, 4S-.IS. 56-59. 65-70, 74, 75 ). — ^This describes the Cimtinnation of 
work along the ^uime general lines as previously noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 332). 

Grain yields for 1919, E. B. Stookey (Washington Sta., West l]7ish. Sfa. 
Mo. But, 7 (1919). Ro. 7, pp. 105, 106 ). — The yields of the leading varieties of 
barley, oats, and wheat grown at Puyallup during 1919 are given, together 
with their average yields for a period of years. 

Barley yielded at the rate of from 23.38 bu. per acre for Beardless to 39.8 
bu. for Haiiiielieii for a 3-year period. Gray Winter oats sown in the fall pro- 
duced 48.17 bu. for a 4-year average as compared with yields of spring varieties 
ranging from 49.77 bu. for Swedish Select to 60.6 bu. for Minnesota No. 281. 
The 4-year average yields of spring wheat ranged from 18.21 bu. per acre for 
MarQiils to 22.42 bu. for Mexican Bluestem, and of winter wiieat from 33.43 bu. 
for Little Club to 35.23 bu. for Bed Russian. Red Russian seeded at the rate 
of 1.5, 2, and 2.5 bu. i>er acre produced at the rate of 31.25, 35.2, and 36.75 bu. 
per acre, respectively. 

Statistical notes on cereals {Intermtl. Inst. Agr. [Rome}, Bur. Statis., Doe. 
Leaflets. S' (1919), Ro. 6, pp. 83).-— Statistical information is presented dealing 
with the yield, trade, consumption, prices, and rates of ocean freight for wheat, 
'rye, barley, oats, corn, and rice throughout the world for the 1918 crops of the 
Northern Hemisphere and the 1918-19 crops of the Southern Hemisphere'. In- 
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formation Is also given relative to legislative iiieasnres adopted in various 
'Countries concerning tlie production, trade, and consumption of cereals. 

[Fiber plants of Brazil], M. P. Cobrj&a (F/?>ra-s* TexteU e Cellulose. Rio de- 
Janeiro: Min. Agr., Indus, e Co7n., 1019, pp. XV +276, pis. 31, jJf/s. 51). — TMs 
comprises a detailed account of textile fibers and of paper-maldiig materials 
found in Brazil. 

Tiie agaves, A. Beeger (Die Agaven. Jena: G. Fischer, 1015, pp. 111+288, 
figs. 81). — TMs comprises a monogTapli on tlie agaves. Three subgenera, Man- 
freda, Littffia, and Eiiagave, are recognized, and 274 species described, A brief 
note on the cultivation of agaves is included. 

Australian saltbush, R.. McKee (U. iSl Dept. Agr. Bui. 617 {1919}, pp. 12, figs. 
4). — This comprises an account of tlie distribution, climatic and soil recpilre- 
ments, droiigiit resistance, diseases, seeding, harvesting, and utilization of Aus- 
tralian saltbush (Atriple 3 j scnubaccata), said to have been introduced into the 
semiarid regions of the United States about 25 years ago. 

Plantings failed in practically all eases except along the coast anil in the 
San Joaquin and Imperial Valleys of California, and in the Salt River, rniiia, 
and Santa Cruz Valleys of Arizona. The plant was hiiind to be tolerant of 
alkali and quite drought resistant, although not to the same extent as other 
species of xVtriplex and other desert plants. While not so palatable as most 
forages, the crop is said to be readily eaten by sheep, goats, cattle, and horses 
when other feeds are scarce, having its greatest value as a succulent feed in 
late summer. It is also regarded as a suitable soiling crop, but of little value 
for hay. 

The cultivation of barley in Chile, E. Opazo G. (Oartilla Practica sobre 
Gultivo (le la Cebada en Chile. Santiago de Chile: Sei'v. Agron. Rejion. i Bn- 
senahm Agr. AiiibtiMnte, 1918, pp. 83, figs. 11). — Oultnral methods and field 
practices employed in growing the crop are described. 

The barley of Tripoli, E. De Cileis (Agr. Colon. [Italyl, 13 {1010), No. 8, pp. 
259-273, figs. 3). — ^Eaclal and cultural characteristics of Trinolitan barley are 
described. 

Buckwheat, C. B. Leighty {U. 8. Dept. Agr., Farmers’ But 1062 {1919}, pp. 
24, figs. 6). — This publication comprises a discussion of the soil and climatic 
adaptations of the crop and the field practices and cultural methods employed 
in its production. The utilization of buckwMeat is also described. 

Selection of pseudo-starchy endosperm in maize, D. E. Jones {GeueUas, Jf 
(1919), No, 4, pp. S64-~S93, pU. S, fjj. 1). — The /ippearance of amylaceous seeds 
in an extracted receSxSive progeny from a cross of starchy and sweet varieties 
of maize iS held to indicate that an imperfect segregation or contamination of 
the two allelomorphs may have occurred, and led to selection experiments at 
the Connecticut State Experiment Station in an effort to recover both parental 
.types. 

Apparently pure sweet and pure starchy strains obtained after live 

generations of selection in self-fertilized lines, which remained constant during 
four or five additional generations of self-fertilization and selection. The sw^eet- 
and starcliy-appearing selections behaved alike vrhea crossed with ordinary 
starchy maize, segregating into starchy and sweet seeds in the IV in the ratio 
of S:l. An examination of the starch gimins of the two selections xSliowml 
them to be quite similar and to lack full development as compared with starchy 
varieties. In chemical composition the starchy selection wns found to be more 
like other starchy types, particularly in soluble and insoluble carbohydrates. 
Because of its behavior in inheritance, the nature of its starch grains, and the 
qualities of the seed, however, this starchy-appearing form of endosperm has 
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been regarilecl a« indepenaent aad genetically distinct from true starchiness 
ami lias been termed pseiiclo-sturchy. 

Crosses of p>seiuIo-starcliy and sweet gave indistincllj^ segregating seed po|ju- 
iutioiis in the F- wliich showed little response to selection in the next geiiei'a- 
lion, altlioiigli ill snbseciuent generations the parental patterns were recovered. 
The pseticlo-starehy type w’as also recovered from the extracted sweet seeds of 
a cross of pseudo-starchy and true starchy. In both these crosses segregation 
became more distinct in later generations after the plants had been inbred. 
Two forms of segregation ivere observed, one giving a sharp mono-hybrid ratio 
of opaque and translucent seeds, and the other giving a less detlnite splitting 
in a 1 : 1 ratio, responding immediately to selection. 

In interpreting the results the evidence is deemed sufficient to merit the 
assumption that eiidosperm and plant factors v'ork together so that reciprocal 
crosses have slight immediate effect, and that tlie appearance of the seed in 
tlie F- populations is not closely correlated witli their genetic composition and 
hence with their behavior in later generations. Tentative factorial sciieiiies are 
employed to illustrate ways by which these conditions may l)e brought about. 
It is stated that no, evidence was found that imperfect segregation or con- 
tamination of factors occurred in the separation of the determiners of starchy 
and sweet endo>sperms in the original cross, the effects of selection being most 
logically attributed to the sorting out and rearrangement of herediiary factors. 

[Cotton, culture in French colonial possessions] {Assoc. Coton. Colon. Bnl. 
di (1919% pp. fig. 1). — ^This comprises an account of the industry in 

French West Africa, Mew Caledonia, the New Eebrides. Caiobodge, Tahiti, and 
Guadeloupe. 

Cawnpore- American cotton: An account of experiments in its improve- 
ment by pure line selection and of iield trials, 1913—1917, B. C. Buet and N. 
Haidee (Agr. Research- Inst. Fiisa Bui. 88 {1919), pp. SB, pis. 10, fig. 1). — Selec- 
tion work, tests of new Importations, observations on ciiinatic conditions from 
season to *season, and cultural experiments with so-called Cawnpore-American 
cotton are described. It is stated that the American cotton compares favorably 
in every respect with “ desi ’’ cotton, and that under suitable marketing condi- 
tions it is much more prohtable. 

Heport of the Indian Cotton Committee {Oalcmtta: Govt., 1919, Ivols. i], pp. 
IX +261/; [2] 7). — This comprises a report of the committee appointed by 

the Governor General to examine into the agiicultiiiul and ecoiiomie phases 
of long staple cotton proiluction in India. 

The first part of the report deals with the cultural problems and the possi- 
bilities of extending long staple eotb:>n xiroduction in each ProvJ.iice. The second 
part indiicles a discussion of commercial questions and statistics, the estahllsh- 
inent of a central cotton trade association in Bombay, and tlie formation of a 
central cotton committee to coordinate all work with cotton throughout India., 
The report is supplemented by two maps of India showing the distribution of 
the different kinds of cotton by districts and the relative importance of the 
crop; by irrigation maps of the Punjab, the United Provinces, and of Sind; 
and, by two plans of a model ginning factory. 

Inheritance of certain characters in the cowpea (Vigiia sinensis), S. O. 
Hakla,nd (Jour. Genetics, 8 (1919), No. 2, pp. 101-^132, fig. 1).— The author 
describes observations on the mode of inheritance of factors affecting the fl,ower 
color, the pattern of the seed coat, and the color of the seed coat pattern of 
which may he summarized as follows: 

The factor producing the type of flower color known as pale (almost white 
streaked with violet) has been designated L, and is said to exert a visible 
effect only in types with the Holstein and small eye patterns. It is also 
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tliouglit to be tlie factor mentionecl by Spiliman (E. f?. R„ .^0, p. 636) as tlie one 
responsible I’or the production of anthocyanin in the steiQ-s and leaves. 

The factor D, wMcii exerted a visible effect only iii liie presence cff L, con- 
’^•erted the small eye pattern into the Watson pattern atul the into the 

solid, at the same time changing the flower color to dark (deep reddish violet). 
Additional factors were recognized a.s follovrs: Hi, a factor which converted 
the small eye pattern into the Holstein pattern ; H 2 , which behaved In a nianner 
similar to Hi ; B, a factor for black seed coat which also manifested itself in 
the production of a red tipped pod and a calyx and peduncle having more or 
less anthocyaniii pigmentation; a factor for brown or buff color in the 
seed coat pattern ; and M, a factor for dark maroon testa pattern. 

In a cross between small eye and solid color the behavior of certain of the 
Fs families is held to indicate that both the Holstein factors were involved. 
The ratio of Holstein to no Holstein in the Pa was as 4.9: 1, as compared with 
the expected ratio of Id : 1. Linkage between the two Holstein factors is 
believed to account for the F 2 results but not for those of the Fs. It is stated 
that no hypothesis can be suggested at the x>resent time v/hleh will account 
for both the Ps and the Ps. 

The following pairs of factors appeared to be inherited independently of 
each other : L and D, I) and Hi, D and IL, Hi and IP, aiul M and X. 

Heiiequen hi Yucatan, B. Bairba (El Ecneqiien en Tneatcni. }J€xieo: Sec. 
Agr, y Fomenio, Dir. Af/r., 1918, S. ed., pp. pU. d). — This comprises a 

rather detailed account of sisal production in Yucatan. 

A giant legume as a forage crop for Cuba, I^I. Caltixo (EHae. Fxpt Agron. 
Cuba Bol, 43 (1919), pp. 29, figs. 7). — ^Tiie production of Meibonua l&iocarpa 
for forage Is described. 

Production of late or main-crop potatoes, W. Hrevuir (Ih S. Dept. Agr., 
Farmers* Bui. 1064 (1919), pp. S9, figs. 21). — Field practices and eulLural meth- 
ods employed in growing the crop are described. It is stated that approx- 
imately 85 per cent of the potatoes produced in the United States are grown 
as a late or main crop. 

The industrial and nutritive value of the potato In Ireland, T. Johnsox 
and C. Botle (Dept. Agr. and Tech. Instr. Ireland Jour., IS {1918), Yo. 4 , pp. 
449-4^^1, figs. 7). — is stated that the size of the starch grains varies with the 
size of the tuber, the largest being found on the outer and the inner side of 
the vascular ring. Starch content is greatest in the cortex, least in the inner 
pith- Moisture, and total nitrogen increase from cortex to inner pith. Ex- 
amination of the cut surface of a tuber .indicates soiiiewhat roughly, but 
■serviceably, the probable composition. A thick cortical layer corresponds to 
a high starch content ; a thin layer to a large proportion, of crude protein.. 
Kow^ever, the unevenness in the thickness of the layers renders it necessary 
«-to use whole tubers (rather than sections) in analysi-s. Very large tubers are 
apt to be watery and lacking in starch. Soil and climate vary the composition 
of the tubers. High rainfall low’ers starch content. 

B-ice experiments [in Trinidad], 1915—1918, J. be TnaTEtiin and L. A. 
BEirNTON (Bui. Dept. Agr. Trinidad and Tobago, 18 (1919), No. 2, pp. 9S-10S ). — 
This describes the results of variety, cultural, and seed selection tests with rice. 

In the variety exiieriiuents, the average yields secured during the 5-year 
period of 1914-1918, inclusive, ranged from 17.TS barrels (2,12T.6 lbs.) of 
paddy per acre for A. H. C. to 20.39 barrels for Jerxahaii. Observations on 
varieties imported from Ceylon, India, Java, Formosa, British Cuiana, and 
Louisiana are incliidecl. Increased yields ranging from 1.91 to 6.77 bags of 
paddy per acre were obtained from early (February) preparation of the land 
over late (June) preparation. The best results w^ere secured with a planting 
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distance of about 10 in., with from 2 to 4 plants per hole. A larger average 
uiiiiiber of tillers per plant and larger yields have been secured by single plant 
selection. 

Cross-pollination of sugar cane, H. 3 ^. Cowgill {Jour. Dept. Agr. iuid Labor 
Jbrrto Mico, 3 (1919), No. 1. pp. i-J). — This paper has already been noted from 
another source (E. S. 11., 40, p. 241). 

Varieties of sugar cane in Porto Bico, F. S. Earle {Jonr. Dept. Agr. and 
Labor Porto Bico, 3 (1919), No. 2, pp. 15-oo).— This paper comprises a discus- 
sion of the cultural value and characteristics of sugar cane varieties gi-owii in 
Porto Rico, together with brief botanical descriptions of a number of the 
varieties supplenieuted by a key for their ideiititicatiou. 

Breeding tnnothy at Svalof, H. Witte (Jour. Eerediig, 10 (1919), No. 7. pp. 
291-299, figs. 7). — The author presents a brief account of the methods employed 
in timothy breeding at Svalof, the numerous forms studied, and the results 
secured. Characters which have received attention with regard to variation 
and heredity include the length, thickness, and direction of growth of the 
stem ; the niiiaber and length of intei'nodes ; the sise and color of leaves ; the 
length, thickness, shape, stiffness, and compactness of head ; the size and color 
of glumes, the color of anthers, and the form, color, and size of seed; physi- 
ological characters such as hardiness and earliness; the quantity of after- 
growth and stooling ability; and disease and drought resistance. It is said to 
be practically impossible to secure perfectly constant strains of timothy, and 
in view of this fact the work of the plant breeder is believed to consist chiefly 
of the elimination of characters of purely theoretical interest in an eflort to 
obtain the highest possslbie uniformity in practical characters. 

Characters deemed desiiTible. for a timothy variety which is to be employed 
ill a two-year meadow include tall, not too stout, erect, comparatively stiff 
stems with short top Internodes and relatively long base internodes, vigorous, 
abundant stooling power, profusion of leaves, perfectly fresh at cutting, rich 
aftergrowth, hardiness, highest possible resistance to rust, convenient earli- 
ness, and good development during the second year. A desirable variety for 
perennial pasture, on the other hand, is described as one possessing vigorous 
stooling power, early and abundant aftergrowth after each grazing, hardiness, 
highest possible resistance to rust, and highly increased longevity. Good seed 
production is regarded as ecitially important as a high hay yield, the following 
characters being deemed essential for this purpose : Tall, stiff, compact, unin- 
terrupted heads; big, plump, well-colored seeds, easily removed from empty 
glumes and with well-attached floral glumes; and a. high degree of self-fer- 
tilization. 

In trials with selected sorts of timothy made during the period of 1909-1918 
tvro new strains have been developed and distributed, Primus and Gloria, which 
have produced approximately 12 and 20 per cent more green fodder per hec- 
tare, respectively, than ordinary Swedish timothy. 

Inheritance of branching habit in tobacco, I. Johnson (Oeneties, 4 (1919), 
No. 4f PP^ S97-S40, figs. 10). — Studies conducted at the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station are described in which observations were made on the iiilieritance of the 
branching or siickering habit of tobacco in a cross between a Cuban type having 
numerous ' large suckei's and a Little Dutch strain possessing a few small 
suckers. , , 'The conclusions are based largely on counts and weights of suckers 
of the parental types ^nd of succeeding generations made over a period of 
years under widely varying environmental conditions, as well as upon data 
secured when the parents and several succeeding generations of the cross 
were grown the same year under identical conditions. Data are' also pre- 
sented on correlations between the number of leaves and the number ahd 
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weight of suckers, and on the inheritance of height of plants, nuniber of 
nodes and leaves, flowering, and leaf size and shape. The results imxy he 
summarized as follows: 

The branching or suckering habit of tobacco is a distinct characteristic and 
behaves as other inheritable characters, although subject to very , considerable 
fluctuating variation, due to environmental conditions and to certain physio- 
logical factors. The Pi generation of the cross mentioned above was Inter* 
mediate between the two parents for number of suckers, but somewhat above 
the intermediate condition for weight of suckers, thought to be due to the 
stimulus of heterozygosis. The reciprocal Pi generations beliaved in an almost 
identical manner, and the variation wms on the whole no more than that of 
the most variable parent, as shown by the standard deviation. 

The Ps generation possessed a range of variation as great or greater than 
that of the combined range of the two parents. The standard deviation from 
the mean as regards the suckering habit was practically twice that of the 
average of the parents or of the Pi. The large inaj^nlty of the P^ plants 
appeared to approach more nearly the Cuban type than the Little Dutch type, 
although the means more nearly resemble the interinedlale condition found in 
the Pi. 

Segregation in regard to the suckering habit tvas ileiinitely sliowii in the Pa 
and succeeding generations, strains having been isolated wdiich suckered even 
less profusely than the Little Dutch parent, while othtws v/ere almost as pro- 
lific as the Cuban type, the large majority ranging bet%veen the two extremes. 
The standard deviations indicated that certain of these strains w^ere no more 
variable than the parents and were probably breeding true for the suckering 
habit, W’hiie other strains carried as far as Ps have failed to show any signs 
of the homozygous condition. The production of few and small suckers ap- 
peared to be the recessive condition. The inheritance of the suckering habit 
is regarded as purely quantitative and not separable into satisfactory classes 
or ratios. The results are held to be comparable with those obtained by East, 
Hayes, and Emerson for various quantitative characters in tobacco, maize, 
and other iDlants, and it is believed the data should be interpreted in a similar 
way on the multiple factor hypothesis. 

It is stated that random observations and systematically recorded data tend 
to show that no particular correlation exists between number, size, or shape of 
leaves and the number or size of suckers in the second generation of a cross 
between a large suckering and a small suckering tyiie. TPhile the production of 
a nonsuckering type of tobacco combined with the commercial p>ractice of top- 
ping is regarded as probably impossible for purely physiological reasons, it is 
believed that by crossing and selection the production relatively lew anil 
small suckeriig strains of a certain type of leaf may be obtained. This may 
be of some commercial importance, although the combination of this character 
with the proper leaf shape and quality will be extremely difficult to obtain. 

The combination and segi’egation of characters has also been demonstrated 
in this cross for such characters as height of plant, number of nodes and leaves, 
size and shape of leaves, and time of fiowering. The occurrence of two abnor- 
malities entirely foreign to the parents, one a morphological monstrosity and 
the other a physiological weakness,” are recorded as ilixistrating the occur- 
rence of “ new characters in a variety cross under controlled conditions. 

Elue-cured tobacco in Canada, D. D. Digges and H. A. Peeeman (Gmiada 
Eaxpt Famis B'lih S8, 2. ser, {1919), pp. figs. 7 ). — ^This publication comprises 

a general discussion of the production, harvesting, curing, and handling' ,of 
flue-cured tobacco in Ontario by D. D. Digges (pp, 9-30), together with 
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cj!)servatioiiS tai loliacco roiiuioii.s. and fertilizers (pp. 31-40) and on co- 
oiierative fertiilzer fop, 41-44) by H. A. Freemaii, 

Heeiiaiiicai aLUi-y^ei^s; ;ire jn'csented of 44 soils and subsoils now producing 
line-cured tobacco in Canada, and the conciusion reached that the best soil 
for this type of t*jbaeeo Is a loose, porous sand from G to 10 in. deep, iinderiaicl 
by a sand lo sandy loam subsoil vritii good natural drainage. Chemical 
analyses of a few of these soils are included and indicate a rather low state of 
fertility. Tests with commercial fertilizers are said to have given good re- 
sults. The use of complete fertilizer containing sulphate of potash, acid 
phosphate, and sulphate of ammonia, or dried blood is recommeiidecl. The 
niaintenaiice of lertliity and the best conditions for growtli are believed to be 
dependent upon a, proper system of crop rotation. Turning under a clover 
crop just preceding planting to tobacco resulted iii mi inferior yield of pour 
traality. Observations on the iiroportlon of stalk to leaf secured in Canada 
sliowecl aii avei'uge of 55.2 Xn 44.8. It is thought that a larger proportion of 
leaf could be seeiireil, to’’gother with an improvement in cpmlity, through earlier 
and lower topping. 

The 1919 3 delds from ten wheat fields in “ Egypt,” C. (4. Hopkins et al. 
i Illinois Sta. Vire. 236 (WIB), folio ). — ^This circular reports the wheat harvest 
from 10 difl'ereiit mcperimental fields on which crop rotation systems and 
fertilizer experiments are being conducted. ■ 

[The cultivation cf the greater yam (Dioscorea alata)], I. H. BuRKnm 
(Gardens* But. Straits Settlements, 2 (1919), No. pp- 129-185 ). — ^TMs com- 
prises a progress report on cultural tests with D. alata conducted at the Singa- 
pore botanic gardens during 191S. See also a previous note (E. S. E., 40, p. 
G37 1 . 

The longevity of Baeilius radicicola on legume seeds, C. li. Felleus {Soil 
Stri, 7 (1919), Ao. d, pp. 211-232). — Bacteriological and vegetatioii experiments 
conducted at the New Jersey Experiment Stations are described in which an 
effort was made to ascertain the viability of B. raMcieola on soy bean and 
alfalfa seed subjected to varying conditions of inoculation and held in storage 
for dittereiit lengths of time. 

Evidence is pre.seiited to show that such seed inoculated with nodule in- 
fusion retained viable nodule-forming organisms on the seed coat for from 
six to nine months, wdille plants gro'wn from these seeds possessed nodules on 
ihetr roots. The soy bean and alfalfa organisms appeared to withstand about 
the same degree of desiccation. The shortest period of time (live minutes) 
that the .steeds were kept in contact vrith the iiioculant gave nearly as good 
results as Ifaiger periods. The use of gum tragacanth did not aid materially 
in prolonging the vitality of the bacteria, and the use of this material or 
similar siibstanee.s is deemed inadvisable. Infected dry soil dusted upon moist 
seeds gave 1 letter results than sterile dry soil dusted upon moist inoculated 
seeds. Soil iiioeiilation did not prove to be any more effective than inoculation 
with nodule iiifiisitai or commercial cultures. Commercial cultures gave as 
good results as nodule Infusion. 

In general the number of bacteria per seed and the uumbei* of nodules per 
plant were not closely correlated, it being apparent that only a few of the 
cells present on a seed w^ere capable of nodule production. It is stated that 
this ratio may be as 1:1,000,000. It i.s also deemed probable that those or- 
ganisnis which resist desiccation longest possess the greatest iiifectibility. 
The greatest destruction of cells occurred within the first few hours after in- 
oculation, after which they perished relatively more slowly and uniformly. 
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The inoculation of soil in pots with a rich nodule iiifiLslon increased coiisid- 
erably the number of nodules produced per plant over that ju’odiiced, hy iur>cii- 
lated seed alone. 

While it is not recommended that inoculated seeds he storixl for long jjeriods 

time before planting, a delay of several days or a niontli. is ]>eiieved to do no 
harm. There appeared to be little difference in the resistance to desiccation 
whether nodule infusion, commercial cultures, or soil is employed as the in- 
fecting agent. 

Farm weeds of FTorth Carolina and methods for their control, II, X L. Elux- 
GESS and 'G. H. Waldkon {Bill. W. C, Dept, Agr,, 40 (1919), Wo. 8, pp. 58, figs, 
25), — 111 a further contribution to the subject (E. B. It., BS, p. 141), the aiitliors 
describe and illustrate 25 important weeds found in the State, together with 
information relative to their eradication and control. 

EOUTICITLOTEE. 

The aerial fertilization of plants with carbon dioxid, 2>L B. Cummings and 
G. H. Jones (Vermont Bta. BuL 211 (1918), pp. S-56, pis, 4 ). — detailed account 
is given of experiments conducted to determine the general beliavior of green- 
house plants aerially suppiieil with carbon clioxld in excess of that normally 
contained in the air. The trials were begun in 1909 and continued for seven 
years. IMdely dissimilar types of plants were cliosen, beans and peas repre- 
senting the legumes ; radishes and potatoes the root and tuber crops ; lettuce, 
Swiss ciiarcl, and endive the foliage plants of the salad class; the strawberry 
of the fruit crops; and nasturtium and cyclamen of the dowering plants. The 
work for the earlier years consisted in learning methods of procedure. The 
data presented are based upon, results secured from 1911 on. It was found 
impossible to supply an .excess of carbon clioxid in closed receptacles which did 
not subject the plants to abnormal conditions of humidity and ventilation. 
Hence open cases were employed in all of the trials. The carbon dioxid was 
generated continuously, liberated slowly, and allowed to bathe the plants by 
dispersion. The results of the several trials are presented in tabular form 
and discussed. Earlier investigations along similar lines are briefiy cited. 

The early effect of an extra carbon dioxid dosage on beans was to stimulate 
the growth of the seedlings, thus i>rodueing larger plants. The later effect was 
to enhance the production of ixxls and ffeans and sliglitly t«j change the chemical 
composition of the X}lant by proportionally increasing the carbohydrate storage. 
Peas were similarly benefited. Roots responded less fiivora])ly than did most 
of the plants used In these trials. The results, however, iv'ere positive in all 
instances. Weight increments were distributed in roots and stems, but 
chiefly the former were affected. Treated roots and plants grew faster than 
the untreated ones, became edible sooner, and exhibited larger carbohydrate 
and smaller protein contents. 

Potatoes, as a rnie, grew more leaflets and more, heavier, and better tubers 
when dosed with carbon dioxid. Tuber formation did not ])cgln earlier, but 
proceeded faster when once started. In one-fifth of the trials the untreated 
plants weighed less than did the treated ones. Swiss chard and endive re- 
sponded to gas treatment by producing larger and heavier foliage and by 
maturing earlier. The trials with lettuce were less conclusive, but in a 
majority of instances the treatment seemed beneficial. The foliage of straw- 
berry plants was more abundant and heavier, and the total weight and num- 
ber of fruits far in excess of the production of untreated plants. Cyclamens 
cither yielded more flowers or showed gains in weight of conns when extra 
carbon dioxid was furnished. Treated nasturtiums gained consistently when 
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compared witli untreated plants. The tIow(n-s blossomed earlier, were rod need 
in greater profusion, and the total weight of the plants as well im the mini- 
l)er and u’eight of the leaves wei^e increased. 

Summing up the results of the experiments, as a whole, excessive carbon 
clioxid dosage stimulates plant growth and consequently increases production, 
both of total crop weight and of food nutrients. Carbon dioxid appears 
to function much as does a commercial fertilizer and to be, to a greater or less 
extent, a limiting factor in plant growth. Plants can use advantageously more 
than normally occurs in the air. The chemical composition of plant life 
is slightly, though not materially, changed by the stimulation of carbon 
dioxid. The treated plants almost without exception show higher carbohydrate 
and lower protein contents than do those grown under normal conditions. The 
differences seldom exceed two oi* three per cent and are often less. 

The optimum amount of carbon dioxid for use in open boxes '^.rliere disper- 
sion is coiitimioiis appears to be determined in the main by the plant wlacii 
is under trial. Five tests were made with beans and nine vriiii lettuce, the 
gaseous dosage varying in amounts from nil to 34S liters. Lettuce seemed to 
stand and profit by a daily bath In nearly 800 liters of carbon dioxid. The 
trials with beans were noted and classified, but the results indicate that the 
optimum is somewhat lower than for lettuce. Continuity of supply seems to be 
quite as imriortant as its gi’oss amount. 

Is cooperative marketing of horticultural products applicable to Illinois 
conditions? J. "W. Lloyd {lUhiois Sta. Circ. 2S8 (1919), pp. 7). — revision of 
a paper presented before the Illinois State Horticultural Society on Decem- 
ber 19, lOlT, In which the author concludes that fruits and vegetables grown 
In Illinois for distant markets can be successfully marketed through coopera- 
tive organizations of the growers. 

Some economic aspects of fmit and vegetable storage, J. W. Lloyd {Itti- 
nois Sta. Uirc, 2S7 (1919), pp. 8). — A revision of an address delivered before the 
Illinois State Horticultural Society on November 21, 1918, in which the author 
discusses the importance of storage, location of storage houses, size of towns 
that should store apples, storage for local consumption in producing regions, 
types of storage stiuctures for apples, construction of an outdoor cellar, and 
storage of potatoes and root crops. 

Olneya beans, O. F. Cook: (Jonn Seredity^ 10 {1919), No. T, pp. 821-481, figs. 
5). — ^The author gives an account of Olneya tesota, a legimiinoiis tree of the 
southwestern desert region, and calls special attention to the possibilities of 
maMiig practical food use of the natural supply of beans produced by these 
trees. 

Studies cm the biology and culture of superior mushrooms, G. Boyub 
(Mdni. Soe. Sei. Phys, et Wat, Bordemw, 7 . ser., 2 (1918), pp. 233-841^ pis. 4, 
fig&. 20 ). — ^Part 1 of this work comprises a general exposition of germination 
and cultural experiments with various species of superior mushrooms. Part 2 
contains an account of' the author’s work with morels, notably M&rchella escu~ 
Imtm, and investigations on the genus Psailiota. The results of cultural ex- 
periments with various other mushrooms studied are also given. The more 
important mushrooms are considered, with reference to germination of the 
spores and, early development of the mycelium, .mycelium in its relation 
with ite active or inert substrata, relation of the sporiferous apparatus with 
its myceiiuni' and reciprocally, the development and method of growth of the 
mushrobtos, .methods' of culture, fertilizing and manuring, decay and disap- 
; pearanee, of mushrooms, and analytic composition. An extensive bibliography 
on mu&rooms is appended. 
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Report of plant industry, P. A. Glenn (Ann. Rpt. Dept, Agr, Illy 1 (1918) y 
pp. 15-22), — report of nursery inspection work within the State for the year 
ended June 30, 1918. 

Some important problems in pomology and their significance, H. P. 
Gould (OMo State Sort Soc, Ann, Rpt, 52 (1919), pp, 20~28), — ^Among the 
problems discussed by the author are the maintenance of soil fertility, the se- 
lection of a management system adapted to the individual orchard, pruning, 
the improvement of fruits through hud selection, and the development of 
American-grown fruit stocks. 

Emit blossoming records, H. B. Tekey (So. African Fruit 0 rower a7id Small 
hold., 6 (1919), So. 9, pp. 24S, 245, 247). — A contribution from the Potchefstrooin 
Agricultural Experiment Station, comprising a variety list of orchard friiits 
with dates of fii*st and full bloom. 

Praxt and fruit products of South Africa, IL A. Davis (So, African Jour. 
Indus., 2 (1919), So. 8, pp. 774-783). — This paper deals with the iwesent status 
of the deciduous fruit industry in South xAfrica. 

[Lists of fruits and ornamentals recommended for planting in Wiscon- 
sin] Spt. iris'. State Sort Soc., 49 (1919), pp. 7-17). — Lists are given 

of orchard and small fruits, ornamental trees, shrubs, and perennial plants 
recommended for planting in Wisconsin, including also a list of shrubs all o£ 
which have been tested and found not sufficiently hardy for general planting. 

The cost of building an orchard, T. H. Da\t:s (OMo State Sort, Soc. Ann. 
Rpt, 50 (1917), pp. 108-114i fig> 1). — ^The author purchased a 145-acre farm 
and commenced to convert it into an orchard property in 1906. Annual cost 
data are given for all operations the first ten years, during which time 95 
acres were planted to orchard and 25 acres were ready to be planted. 

At the end of the lO-year period, the total expenditures were $43,705.99, and 
the total sales $9,592.29. An invoice was made at the end of this period, in 
which the total investment was figured at $39,800, which after adding the 
total expense leaves a balance of $5,686,30, the balance being dependent upon 
the value given the trees. 

The outgo and income of a 10-acre apple orchard, U. P. Hedbick (OMo 
S tate Sort. Soc. Ann. Rpt,, 51 (1918), pp. 2S-2S). — A summarized statement of 
data presented in New Xork State Station Bulletin 376 (E. S, R., 31, p. 46). 

Some notes on the distance between trees in planting at the experiment 
station orchard, W. J. Green (OMo State Sort Soc. A-nn. Rpt, 51 (1918), pp. 
20-23). — In the spring of 1893 the variety apple orchard at the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station was planted, the trees being set 35 ft. apart each way. The 
author presents measurements taken January 15, 1918, showing the spread 
of branches for 31 varieties, and calls attention to the evils of overcrowding 
trees in an apple orchard. 

Of the varieties listed, all but two had a spread of over 30 ft, in diameter, and 
16 had a spread ranging from 35 to 40 ft 

Apple bud selection: Apple seedlings from selected trees, G. S. Ceandall 
(lUifwis Sta. Sul. 211, ahs. (1918), pp. 4). — An abstract of Bulletin 211 of the 
station (E. S. R., 39, p. 844), 

Apple grading laws.^ — ^Their value and requirements, H. C. Hetzel (Ohio 
State Sort. Soc. Ann. Rpt, 51 (1918), pp. 56-70, fig. 1). — A report on investiga- 
tions conducted by tlie Bureau of Markets, IT. S. Department of Agriculture, 
relative to the present status of apple-grading laws and practices in different 
States, with conclusions as to the value and reQuirements of apple-grading 
laws. 
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The author concliiiled that property enforced State laws were of mucli im- 
I)ortance to the apple industry, and that a National law establishing one 
standard for all sections seemed highly desirable and practicable. 

Controlling important fungus and insect enemies of the pear in the humid 
sections of the Pacific Northwest, D. F. Fishes and E. J. Newcomer {U, B, 
Dept, Agr„ Farmers^ But X05& (1910), pp, SJf, figs. 18). — This describes the more 
important fungus and insect enemies of the pear in the region mentioned, and 
gives directions for combating them. It also tells how to prepare the spray 
materials needed and how to apply them, A spraying schedule, showing con- 
cisely when and with what to spray, is included. 

Pruning experiments, F. S. ChxVmbeks (Proc. Amer. Crmiherry Groiocrs^ 
Ai'&'oc., 48 {1918), pp. S-7, fig. 1). — ^An account is given of pruning experiments 
conducted with the Early Black cranlieny at Wlutesbog, N. -T. 

Ill December, 1915, six plats were pruned in different ways and six left as 
check plats. Heavy pruning produced a shorter and more satisfactory viruj 
growth, slightly reduced the crop iii 1916, luit greatly increased it the follow- 
ing season- The greatest improvement in both vines and croj) was produced 
by removing nearly all of the runners and leaving a good stand of uprights. 
The excessive pruning of vines resulted in only slight improvement. Pruning 
also apparently reduced the percentage of injury by frost and by fungus 
diseases. 

Spoilage of cranberries after picking, 0. L. Shear (IP/.s’, Bfate Crmiherry 
Growers’ Assoc. [Proe.], 31 (1918), pp. 27-S9). — In this paper the author briefly 
calls attention to the results of studies conducted by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the IMassachusetts Experiment Station, deal- 
ing particularly with the spoilage of cranberries by fungus rots or premature 
death of the fruit caused by rapid ripening or suffocation. It is pointed out 
that ill order to lessen the amount of spoilage from these causes the cranberries 
should be cooled as quickly as pr>ssible after picking, stored In a cool, well- 
ventiiated place, and handled carefully to avoid bruising. Ventilated packages 
should be used, especially for early shipments. 

The reduction of cranberiy losses between field and consumer, C. L. Shear, 
N. E. Stevexs, and II. B. Wincox (Proc. Amer, Cranberry Qroicers’ Assoe.^ 48 
(1918), pp. 7-fd). — ^A contribution from the Bureau of Plant Industry, IJ. S. 
Department of Agriculture, in which the authors liriefly consider the various 
operations to^ which cranberries are subjected in marketing them and the evi- 
dences of injury from bruising as shown by tbe keeping quality of the fruit. 

SLeversion and resistance to big bud ” in black currants, A. H. Lees 
{Vfiir. Bristol, Ami. Bpt. Ayr, and Mort. Eeseai'Ch Bta., 1918, pp. 23-28). — A 
summary of a study noted from another source (E. g. R., 41, p. 241). 

Baspberry growing on small holdings, J. M. Hodge {Jour. Bd. Agr. [Loj'ir- 
donj, 26 (1919), Vo. 4^ PP- 396-4^0, pis. 2 ). — ^An account of two colonies of rasp- 
berry growers established in Scotland several years ago, with special reference 
to the financial results attained by the average small holder in the colonies. 

Beport on the activity of the viticulture station at Auvemier for the year 
1917-18, C. Godet (Aim. Agr. Buisse, 20 (1919), No. 23, pp, 1-55, figs. S). — In 
addition to a report on routine operations, data are given on pruning, training, 
and Intercropping experiments, as well as experiments in the control of mildew 
and Cochylis, Must analyses made at the station, together with analyses of 
'the station wanes, are also Included. 

Native fruits of North Dakota, Jj. R. Waudrox (Minn. Sort., 47 (1919), No. 
11, pp. 426-435, figs. 5).— The author calls attention to the practical importance 
for North Dakota of such fruits as the buffalo-berry, sand cherry, Missouri 
currant, and other wild fruits. 
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Applying tlie furrow manure in citrus groves, A. D. Shamel (Gal CUrogs\, 
5 (1919), No. 1, p. 4, figs. If). — Some aclditionai notes on metliods of applying 
manures in fiirroAvs (E. S. E., 8S, p. 845). 

Report on the yield of coffee trees in the Surinam cultural garden during 
the year 1918, with comparative data for previous years, B. Van Deent 
{Bept. Lmidh. Surinam e Verslug. 1918, pp. 51-86). — Yield data are given for 
several lots of trees of different varieties of coffee that were grown from 
selected trees. In many cases records are given for the four years, 1915“-1S. 

Olive growing and oil pressing, A. Opazo G. (CartUla Prdctim sodrc el (Jiih 
tlvo del Olivo i Elahoracion del Aoeite. Santiago de Chile: Berv. Agron. Rejion. 
i Enseriiin':;a Agr. AmMilante, 2918, pp. 63, figs. ^8). — Practical instructions on 
olive culture and the manufacture of olive oil, with special reference to con- 
ditions in Chile. 

Manual of practical olive culture, G. Y'itetta (Mamiale di OUmcoUiD'a Prac- 
Pica. Casale Monfcrrato, Italy: MarescalcM Bros., [1014^, pp. XV 1^-266, figs. 
14 ). — The introductory part of this manual deals with the history and im- 
portance of olive culture, climatic and soil requirements, varieties, and the 
selection of varieties for starting new groves. The succeeding parts deal with 
the propagation of olives, planting, cultural details, insect pests, and diseases 
and their control. 

The palms of the Philippine Islands, O: Beccaei (Philippine Jour. Be;L, I 4 
(1919), Ao. 3, pp. 295-362, pis. 3). — descriptive account of the Philippine 
species of palms, including a conspectus of species of each genera. 

A pineapple fertilizer experiment, P. GonzAles (Joitr. Dept. Agr. and Labor 
Porto Rico, 3 (1919), No. 1, pp. 6-13, pis. 2). — preliminary report on an ex- 
periment started by H. B. Cowgill at the Porto Rico Insular Exiieriment 
Station. 

The experiment as here outlined consists of a trial of complete fertilizers 
of different compositions. The yield records for the first season are presented, 
and the results thus far secured indicate that nitrogen exerts the greatest 
influence on production, followed by potash. Heavy applications of acid phos- 
phate appear to be injurious. Generally speaking, fertilizers have increased 
the yield as compared with no fertilizers, and there is some evidence in favor 
of organic as compared with inorganic fertilizers. 

Pirst I’eport on fruit culture as practiced round about Tharushah (Sind) 
in Ifawabshah District, M. U. P. Babakzai (Dept. Agr. Bombay Bui. SS (1918), 
pp. 18). — This comprises notes on native methods of propagating and growing 
the mango, orange, and her or jujube (Ziziphus jujuba), including suggestions 
for improvement in cultural methods. 

A variety nut orchard (Missouri Bot. Card. BuL, 7 (1919), No. S, pp. 129- 
132). — A descriptive list is given of varieties of pecans, black walnuts, Persian 
w'alnuts, and hickory nuts included in the nut orchard at the Missouri Bo- 
tanical Garden, St. Louis. 

[Note on the condition of trees at the Hettinger substation, lOlB], B. J. 
Downey {North Dakota Bta. Bui. ISO (1919), p. 56). — Brief notes on the con- 
dition of shelter belts and ornamental and fruit trees growing at the substa- 
tion in 1018 are' given. ' 

Commercial drug growing in the tfnited States in 1918, W. W. STocKsmuEB 
(Jour. Amor. Pharm. Assoc., 8 (1919), No. 10, pp. 807-811).— A. paper on this 
subject read before the scientific section of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation in November^' 1919, in which the present cultural status in the Bnitecl 
States of some of the more important drug plants is considered. 
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Beport of tlie director of forestry for the year 1918, E. et al. 

(Dept. Int, Vanada, B.pt. Dir, ForeBtry^ 1918, pp, 70, figs, ISJt^A report on the 
activities of the forestry branch of the Caiiadian I|jpartnient of the Interior 
for the year 1917-18, with reference to forest proteelon, tree planting, opera- 
tions of the forest reserves, forest surveys, and investigational work. Appended 
to this report are reports of the chief of the tree planting division, the superin- 
tendent of the forest products laboratories of Canada, and inspectors of the 
forest reserves for Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. 

The forests of British ColTimhia, H. Is, Whitfobd and R. D. Ceaig (Ottaica: 
Domm:, €omeri\ Cmiada, 1918, pp. TIII-\-409, pis, 49). — A report on a survey of 
the forest resources of British Columbia, conducted under thp direction of 
the Commission of Conservation of Canada. Part 1 discusses geographical 
relations, physiographic relations, climatic and soil relations, land tenure in 
British Columbia, forest administration on provincial land£>, forest adminis- 
tratioii on Dominion lands, forest policy, forest exploitation^' forest trees in 
British Columbia, and insect in.luries to forests in m'itisli Columbia, Part 2 
contains summarized data on the forest resources of British Columbia as a 
whole and detailed data on the forest resources of tl/e several interior regions 
and the coastal belt of the Province. The text is accompanied by numerous 
illustrations and maps. Appended to the report are the timber-sale contract, 
volume tables for Douglas fir, cedar, and hemlock, and the British Columbia 
log scale. 

Reafforestation and the economic development of France, P. Descombes 
(2Mm. A^oe. Bet. Pliys. et Kat. Bordeaux, 7. se7\, 2 (1918), pp, 103-217, pi, 1, figs. 
2), — ^A memoir on previous reafforestation policies in Prance, with a plea for a 
much broader clevelopment of both national and private reaffoi’estation. 

In part 1 the author discusses the denudation and decadence of the moun- 
tain regions, the overgrazing of pastures, and the genesis of the laws on the 
reafforestation of mountains. Part 2 deals with the forests of the plains, the 
forestry situation at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and the large 
public reafforestation projects undertaken during the nineteentli century. 

Previous to the world war, the author concludes, France did not produce 
half of the construction wood needed for home consumption. He points out 
the importance of reafforestation to the economic clev^ppment of the country, 
and suggests remedies with the view of stimulating prifate, as well as national, 
silviculture. 

A forest policy for Australia, C. E. Lane-Poole (Sek and Indus. t 

(1919), Nos. 2, pp. 87-98, figs. 6; 3, pp. 152-161, figs. l&j . — The author sketches 
the conditions that have brought about a serious forestry situation in Australia, 
recommends the adoption of a uniform forest policy for the whole country, and 
considers the essential features of such a policy. 

Effect of changed conditions upon forestry, W. W. Ashe (Jour, Forestry, 17 
(1919), No. 6, pp. 657-662). — The author points out that in view of the increase 
in stumpage value of low-grade timber in the Appalachians clean cutting is no 
longer necessary to secure an ample margin of profit/" Low-grade trees may be 
reserved for price appreciation, small trees for accretion, and trees of the 
choicest species for seed trees. The motor truck and the portable band-mill 
have been used with sufficient success to indicate that, with a good system of 
roads, cuttings may be made over tbe same tract at fr^uent intervals' without 
materially added cost The conduct of investigations In serial fellings on pri- 
vate lands with auto trucks as motive power is advocated. 
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The developip ■ '”'t of a bmsh-disposal policy for the yellow-pine forests of 
the Soutb-'^ H. Gkapman {Jour, Forestry, i7 (1919), No. 6, pp. 69S- 

702 ). — -Tile .numerates the factors that should be given consideration in 

formulating a ^ cticai brush-disposal policy, reviews previous brush-disposal 
practices employed, and j^esents the standard instructions for brush disposal 
on the National Forests New Mexico and Arizona for yellow pine and Doug- 
las hr types, except on Coconino and Tusayan forests. The article also includes 
Comments on Brush Disposal in the Southwestern District, by G. A. Pearson. 

Making best use of idle lands in Hew Tork, J. W. Stephen (N. T. State 
Cot Forestry, Syracuse Umt\, Cire. 19 (1919), pp. 59, fiys. 18). — This circular 
contains concise information on the starting and care of woodlands. 

What is potential forest land? C. Hoar (Jour, Forestry, 17 (1919), No. 6 , pp. 
650S56). — ^The author tentatively defines potential forest land as *^land suit- 
able for the growth of tree species in stands . . . under natural conditions 
or such artificial conditions as are economicallj^ practicable.” The policy pur- 
sued in eliminating lands from and adding lands to the National Forests is dis- 
cussed, and mo thorough investigation of various factors influencing land 
classification is advocate k, with the view of securing definite knowledge relative 
to potential forest land. 

The" segregation of farm from forest land, P. S. Lovejoy (Jout. Forestry, 
17 (1919), No. 6, pp. 627-646). — The author attributes the failure to secure the 
development of a rational forest policy for the lands now waste and idle 
largely to the assumption that there is an inherent conflict between the forest 
and farm. He discusses the fallibility of this assumption, points out the im- 
portance of forestry to farming, critically reviews present methods of land 
classification, and advocates a comprehensive survey for separating forest from 
farm land that shall embrace topographic, geologic, geographic, agronomic, 
forest, and economic work. 

Hew Indian species of forest importance, B. L. Gupta (Indian Forester, 45 
(1919), No, 7, pp. 388-392). — ^A list is given of 48 new Indian species of forest 
importance, showing their distribution. 

Indian species of Garissa, H. H. Haines (Indian Forester, 4 ^ (1919), No. 7, 
pp. 375-388, pis. 4)- — Descriptive notes with a key are given of the Indian 
species of Carissa, 'which yield Karaunda bark and Karaunda leaves, im- 
portant sources of tannin. 

Cultivation and taj ing of Castilla rubber in the Philippines, V. C. Aldaba 
{Philippine Ayr,, 7 (UlB), No. 9-10,. pp, 274-307).’ — A contribution from the 
Philippine Experiment Station, comprising a study of the Castilla rubber indus- 
try in the Philippines, and based both on the author’s practical experience and 
on available literature 

Consideration is given to the history, botany, and geographic distribution of 
Castilla, methods of culture, factors determining methods of culture, local 
method of culture, pests and diseases, seed bearing habit, light requirement 
and growth, variation in yield, improvement by selection, relation of planting 
distance to yield, tapping cqierations, and equipment. The text is accompanied 
by growth and yield data based upon measurements and tapping experiments 
conducted in local plantations, and the author presents conclusions relative to 
the best method of growing and tapping Castilla trees. 

The distribution of walnut, W. H. Lamb (Hardwood Rec., 4'f {1919}, No, 2, 
pp, 21, 22). — ^The great demand for American black walnut wood created by 
the wmr has caused special attention to be focused on this cabinet wood, and 
has led to many attempts to bring in substitutes which frequently have little 
merit because character and physical properties are lacking or because tiie 
158071^-~~No. 9— 20 4 
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available supply is limited. The author presents a complete analyses of 
species wlilch might be brought in from foreign sources to be sold as^ or with, 
black -walnut. 

Iiistmctions for the planting and care of conifer trees in cooperative 
shelter belts {U. S, Dept Agn, Bur. Plant Indus., 1919, pp, S). — The instruc- 
tions herein given are applicable to the semi-aricl regions of the West. 

Mechanical aids in stern analysis, B. C. Pegg (Jour. Forestry, 17 (1919), No. 

pp. 682-685) .—The author presents suggestions for lessening the labor con- 
nected with stem analysis, especially office computations. The suggestions are 
based on experience in corclwood and tie operations in the Ozark region of 
Southern Missouri. 

Mensuration in France, B. Beuce (Jour. Forestry, 17 (1919), No. 6, pp. 
686-690). — Observations on forest mensuration practices in France. 

Pathological marMiig rules for Idaho and Montana, J. R. Weie and E. E. 
Hitbeet (Jour. Forestry, 17 (1919), No. 6, pp. 666-681). — The paper presents the 
urgent need of forest sanitation in most of the timber sales conducted In Idaho 
and Montana, with special reference to the white-pine type of forest. An at- 
tempt is made to formulate marking rules which are intended to cover the 
removal of all infected trees upon the area which, if left, would act as a 
menace to the remaining or future stands. Special attention is drawn to the 
removal of infected trees below^ and above the specified diameter limits. The 
practical application of such rules to the various forest types of the region is 
discussed, together wuth methods and means of enforcing them. A bibliogi’apliy 
of literature dealing with forest pathologj-' is appended. 

IFire protection in Maine in 19183 (Dept. State Lands and Forestry {Maine} 
Bui. $ (1918), pp. 5-45). — report for 1918 on forest fires and fire protective 
measures for the year, both in the Maine forestry district and in other parts 
of the State not included in this district 

Report of the chief forest fire warden for the year 1918, G. H. Wibt (Penn. 
Dept. Forestry But 19 (191$), pp. 74, pls. 7 ). — ^A statement of the work of the 
Bureau of Forest Protection, including data on forest fires in Pennsylvania 
during 1918 with eompa.rative data for the two previous years. 

Forest fires in Canada, 1917 (Dept. Inf. Canada, Forestry Branch Bui. 68 
(1919), pp. 24, figs. 12). — A statistical report on the extent and causes of forest 
tires in the various Provinces in Canada in 1917. 

Observations on some efiects of fires in the chir (Finns longifolia) forests 
of the West Almora Division, H. O, Champion {Indian Forester, 46 (1919), 
No. 7, pp. 653-364, pt 1). — ^Tlie author presents observations on the effects of 
former and recent forest fires on stands of chir trees and other forest vege- 
tation. 

Fulp and paper, 1917 (Canada Census Indus., 1917, pf. 4, Sect. 4, pp. d^-f- 
XI ). — A statistical report on the pulp and paper industry in ‘Canada for the 
calendar year 1917. 

DISEASES 0f DMITS. 

The mode of dissemination of fungus and bacterial diseases of plants, 
M. W. Gabdner (Ann. Rpt Mich. Acad. Set, 20 (1918), pp. S59-42S) .—The 
bibliography appended to this discussion contains 220 titles. 

{The unreliability of certain appearances in diagnosis of plant diseases], 
F. W. Nmm (Cemi BaU. {etc.}, 2. Aht, 48 (1918), No. 5-9, pp. 178-181).— 
Exjuninatioii of eases ■cited leads to the conclusion that in some plant diseases, 
abnormal phenomena, though they may be prominent, are in many cases unre- 
liable as diagnostic features. They may not be directly delated to the cause of 
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tlie trouble, and in some eases are no more than post mortem phenomena, in 
the production of which such agencies as light may have been the main factors. 

MicMgan plant disease survey for 1917, G. H. Coons {Am. Bpt Mioh. 
Acad. ScL, 29 (1918), pp. 4^5-450, pis. 10). — ^An account of Michigan plant 
diseases in their relations during 1917 is prefaced by the statement that the 
data are not yet at hand for the consideration of the fungi in the State in any 
manner comparable to what can be done in regard to the distribution of 
the higher forms. Only gross similarities can be pointed out. 

It would seem that in large part the climate determines the fungus flora. 
Of the two factors, temperature and rainfall, the former seems to be operative 
in a broad way and the latter in a local way, influencing the annual prevalence. 
The plant diseases of Michigan are practically those of the other States of the 
same latitude. 

Plant diseases [British. Guiana], C. K. Banceovt (Rpt. Dept. Sci. and Agr. 
Brit. Guiana, 1017, pp. 50, 51). — ^Leaf disease of Para rubber (Melanopsam- 
mopsfs ulei) was not so prevalent as during the previous year. Where the 
winter condition of the trees occurs generally over the whole of the plantation 
at the same time, few of the trees showed the disease, whicli thus appears un- 
able to endure the period of rest, requiring for survival a continuous supply of 
green trees. Indigenous rubber trees (Sevea confusa) in some parts furnish 
a basis for continual infection. 

Bud rot of coconut still prevails in certain districts. Both mango and bread- 
fruit are subject to ripe rot, which may be avoided by spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture just after the fruit sets and then again three or four weeks 
later. Witches’ broom of cacao has declined during the past rivo years, yield- 
ing readily to Bordeaux mixture if the brooms are also removed. The rice 
plant so far appears resistant to disease. With tlie exception of smut ( Tilleiia 
Jtorrida), the other known diseases of rice in the colony are blast (Firimilaria 
onjz^w) and stem rot {Sclerotinm oryzco), w’hich are present in negligible 
quantity. The most prevalent and only important disease of sugar cane is that 
due to llarasmins saccliari, which affects the roots. The only two citrus dis- 
eases of consequence are collar rot and citrus knot. 

Investigations on diseases of plants and their treatment, O. Geove (Jour. 
Bath and West and South. Counties Soe., 5. ser., 12 (i.9i7-i8), pp. 124-142, fig. 
1). — A fruit blossom bacillus, affecting particularly blossoms and fruit spurs 
of pear trees, has been shown to be carried by insects. The organism has also 
been shown to be fairly common in the soil not earlier than April. It was foiincl 
and studied in connection with roots of cabbage and other plants. 

Damping-off and collar rot of tomatoes differ only in the stage at which the 
attack occurs. The fungus appears to be Phytophthora. The original source 
of infection is not known, though sterilization, of infected soil prevents the 
disease. 

Good results were obtained from the 1917 experiments on control of Ehizoc- 
tonia disease of asparagus. In studies of reversion of black currants the 
primary cause was found to be the interference of mites with normal terminal 
growth. 

The work with Burgundy mixture so treated as to develop copper stearate 
appears to be the same as that described elsewhere' by A. H. Lees (E. S. R., 
40, p. 746). 

Bhilippine economic-plant diseases, O. A. Reinking (PhiUppme Jour. Sd., 
Sect. A, IS (1918), Aos. 4, pp. 165-216, figs. 20; 5, pp. 217-274. pU. 22, figs. M).— 
•TMs compact account of Philippine plant diseases of economic importance' 
takes up the hosts alphabetically, discussing the diseases and naming causal 
organisms where known, 
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Fungus diseases are said to be found on practically all cultivated and wild 
plants in the Laguna Provinces, and they are thought to be numerous in other 
agricultural regions in the Islands. -The great factors in the spread and de- 
structiveness of fungi are lack of proper culture, of sanitation, of pruning, and 
of spraying, of which none is practically carried on in the Islands. While the 
list of diseases is by no means complete, many are due to fungus species sup- 
posedly new to science. 

Notes are given on means and measures recommended for control of certain 
diseases. 

Porto Bican fungi, old and new, F. L. Stevens {Tram. Ill, Acad, 10 
(1917), pp, 162-218, figs. 13). — ^This is a detailed and somewhat systematic ac- 
count of numerous fungi in Porto Rico, some of the species being regarded as 
new and some being apparently of economic interest. 

Some new Porto Bican fungi, L. E. Miles {Trans. III. Amd. Sci., 10 (1917), 
pp. 240-255, figs. 2 ). — The species herein noted as collected in 1912-13, and 
since that time determined by persons named, are listed in connection with the 
hosts in relation with which they live as saprophytes or parasites, some of the 
fungi being possibly of economic importance. 

The rusts of the Bougias Lake region, L. Bonae (Ann. Rpt. Mich. Acad. 

20 (1918), pp. 277, 278). — list of 40 rusts with their hosts is given as 
collected in the summer of 1917 within 4 or 5 miles of the University of Mich- 
igan Biological Station. 

Notes on Cephaleuros virescens, R. Higley (Trans. III. Acad. Sen, 10 (1917), 
pp. 2S6-258). — ^This paper deals with gross details of 0. virescens, which ap- 
pears on 10 different hosts. Superficial characters make it possible, it is said, 
to divide the species into four distinct groups. The differences observed are 
supposed to be due to the resisting power of the several hosts. 

Physiological characters as a means of distinguishing between the species 
of Penicillium, W. Wolt.te (Centhl Bakt. [etc.}, 2. AM., 48 (1918), No. 5-9, pp. 
97-^130, figs. d).~“Th!s is a detailed account of study, with tabulation, of several 
sj-fecies of Penicillium as regards physiological reaction to media of different 
characters, both physical and chemical. 

Lime-sulphur sprays, V. Yeemoeel an<l E. Dantony {Prog. Agr. et Vitie. 
(Ed. rEst~€emtre). 40 {1919), Xo. 7, pp. 152-154).— In view of the multiplicity 
of formulas for pre|>aring lime-sulphur and the inconstancy and inconsistency 
of their effects, and in particular of the injury sometimes resulting from their 
use, experimentation has recently been carried out by the authors. The results 
are briefly detailed as regards substances found to exist in the solution or in 
the sediments in relation to temperature, time, proportion, dilution, surfaces 
exposure, and impurities. 

Stem rust of grains and the barberry in Wisconsin, A. G. Johnson and 
X G. Dickson Sta. Bill. 304 (1919), pp. 16, figs. 15).— A. popular 

description is given of the various rusts which occur on cereals, special atten- 
tion being given to the black stem rust of wheat and the relation of the common 
barberry to its spread. 

Take-all, the wheat growers^ worst enemy, J. T. Pbidham (Agr. Gm. N. S. 
Wales, 30 (1919), No. 2, pp. 77-79). — Observations during some years, and 
systematic counts made recently of wheat plants affected in. each of several 
varieties nam,ed, show a serious degree of infection of wheat at the Oowra and 
other, farms conducted by the Government. The i-esults are serious in the ag- 
gregate, whether the disease be due to OpMoholus herpotrichm, Cladosporium 
herharum,, Fusanmn ruMgimsmi, or Mucor raeemosm, or to a combination of 
these. Tabulated figures for a considerable number of wheat varieties show in 
each case the number of days required for the wheat to mature and the per- 
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ceiitage of plants affected with take-all ; also of those showing the presence of 
bunt, loose smut, and flag smut. 

Phyllacliora as the cause of a disease of corn, and a general consideration 
of the genus Phyllachora, N. K. Dalbey {Tram, III, Acad. ScL, 10 {19T^), pp. 
230-248, pi, 1, figs. 5). — An injurious disease of corn, supposedly not recorded 
previously for Porto Rico (where nearly every field examined showed infected 
leaves) is described as studied in connection with herbarium material collected 
in 1915 by Stevens. 

A fungus, apparently Scolecotrichum gj'aminis, was commonly present in 
discolorations somewhat similar to those which are associated with the disease 
in question. This fungus has been identified by the author as P. grammis. 

Studies on tracheomycoses: Verticilliose of cucumber, H. A. A. van dee Lek 
(Heeled. Landbomchoogseh. IWageningen], 15 (1918) , No. i, pp. 1-58, pis. 6 ). — 
This is a detailed account of tlie wilting disease of cucumber claimed to be due 
to VerticiUhim alhoatrum. 

Prost injury of potato tubers, J. B. Kotiea (Ann. Rpt, Midi. Acad. 8ci., 20 
(1918), pp. 4^1-490, -pis. 2). — Experimentation is described as made for the 
purpose of determining the conditions for the various spottings and internal 
discolorations of potato tubers, also for determining the effects of chilling and 
freezing on germinability. Two methods for chilling and . freezing tubers were 
tested, and are described. 

The results as tabulated are considered to show that it is possible to re- 
produce various types of injury under controlled conditions. The necrosis type 
of injury developed in tubers chilled from 3 to 4 hours at — 13 to — 17*" O. if the 
tubers were afterwards kept at room temperature for five days. The dai'ken- 
ing type of injury was produced in tubers kejjt with others for 24 hours at 
— 5 to — 17®. Tubers kept for 5 hours or more at — 13 to — 17^ do not show 
so marked a discoloration as do those kept for 3 to 4 hours at the same tem- 
perature. Ko discoloration occurs in case of severe chilling or freezing. This 
fact is attributed to the more complete killing of the cells and to the bacterial 
activity. Chilling accelerates the action of tyrosinase, and also retards ger- 
mination of tubers, sprouts being killed after exposure to — ^13 to — 17® for 
4 hours. 

UnIniowTL corpuscles in diseased spinach roots, T. A. C. Schoeveks (Meded. 
LaiHibouwJioogsch. IWageningen], 15 (1918), No. 2, pp. 75-84, 1). — ^A disease 
on spinach roots is noted as invariably associated with the presence of intra- 
cellular bodies containing fat globules. These bodies, which appear at least in 
some cases to be motile, are thought to belong to the protozoa, and have 
been called, provisionally, X-organisms. 

Sugar-cane varieties and froghopper blight in Trinidad, 0. B. Wixeiamb 
(Btil. Dept. Agr. Trinidad and Tobago, 18 (1919), No. 2, pp. 70-83). — ^Based on 
field observations, published records, and replies to circulars sent to planters 
in 1912 and again in 1918, the susceptibility of a number of varieties of sugar 
cane to so-called froghopper blight is briefly indicated. It is stated that no 
variety of cane at present grown in Trinidad is immune to the disease, but that 
Uba and Badilla are the most resistant sorts, while a few recent introductions 
are deemed worthy of more extended trial. 

The leaf mold of tomatoes caused by Cladosporium fulvum, W. K. Makem- 
soN Rpt. Mich. Acad. Bci., 20 (1918), pp. 309-350, pis. IS, figs. 2). — ^The 

causation of the tomato leaf mold by C. fulvum has been shown by isolation, 
}mre culture inoculation, and reisolation. Infection occurs by way of the 
stomata. Blooms are especially susceptible. The mycelium is found both 
wflthin and between the cells. Oonidia arise from a stroma-like formation 
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extending through the stoma. Moisture favors growth. The approximate 
temperature conditions for growth are found to he, minimum 9°, optimum 20 to 
25'\ and maximum below 34^0. (98.2® F.) Strong, diffuse light is detrimental 
to spore and color formation. The organism withstands a considerable range 
of reaction. Translocation of starch is hindered in the infected leaves. The 
organism may be disseminated by air currents. While field inoculations suc- 
ceed under normal conditions in the North, these do not appear to favor 
greatly the spread of the disease. The inoculation period requires usually 6 to 
10 clays, or longer under conditions of low humidity or temperature. The over- 
wintering of the fungus is probably due to the longevity of the conidia, although 
growth as a saprophyte may also be a factor. 

Bordeaux mixture is inefficient for control of leaf mold, as are also am- 
moiilaeal copper carbonate, potassium suiphid and sulphur dust. Commercial 
lime sulphur appears to be more effective as regards prevention of plant in- 
fection than seif-boiled lime sulphur, but less elfeetive in moist chamber ex- 
periments. Formaldehyde gas, while apparently elective in preventing spore 
germination, is expensive, owing to the quantity required. Fumigation with 
sulphur, as tested experimentally, appears to be an adequate means of killing 
spores of 0. fulviim on trash and leaves. 

The occurrence of Alternaria in a characteristic apple spot, and an apple 
rot caused by Gliocladium viride, F. J. MacInnes (Trans, 111. Acad. Sci., 10 
(1917), pp. 218-2^8).— The progress of a disease attacking immature apples 
sent from Harristown, 111., for study is here noted and described, with an ac- 
count of the fungi found in this connection. One of these shows no marked 
disagreement morphologically wdth A. tenuis. Two other species of Alternaria 
%vere found, one causing a core rot and one growing on the surface of the seed, 
but apparently causing no injury. A. faseiculata, regarded as a variety of 
A. tenuis j causes a spot not unlike the one aftecting the fruit under investiga- 
tion. It is not certain, however, that the "trouble is due to an Alternaria, 

An apple rot caused by Gliocladium viride, F. J. MacInnes (Trans. III. 
Acad. Sci., 10 (1917), pp. 223-229, pis. 2, fips. SO).— A fungus found on petri 
dishes in which cultures had been made while isolating fungi from diseased 
apples produced, when inoculated on healthy fruit, a dry brown rot. A study 
was made of the organism, which may prove to belong near or within G. uiride, 
though some differences are noted. 

The longevity in the soil of the Sclerotinia causing the brown rot of stone 
fruits, J. B. Poiamcx (Ann-. Rpt. Mich. Acad. ScL, 20 (1918), pp. 279, 280 ). — 
Facts are cited which are thought to show that Sclerotinia on mummied 
plums may persist in selerotiai form capable of producing ascocarps for at 
least 10 years, but that they can not persist indefinitely. 

The control of brown rot of plums and plum pocket, B. G. Stakman and 
A. G. Toiaas (Mfinn., Mart, 40 (1918), No. 5, pp. 182-186, figs. 4).-— Brown rot 
is said to have been reduced in experiments during recent years at the Min- 
nesota Experiment Station from 85 per cent on unsprayed to 5 per cent on 
sprayed' trees. Plum pocket has been reduced hut not completely controlled. 
For either disease, Bordeaux mixture 3:4:50 or a commercial lime-sulphur 
1:40 should be used at least three times (in connection with powdered lead 
arsenate) every j^ear regardless of the appearance of the disease. 

Sap acidity and disease resistance in grape varieties, M. D, Atti (Ann. E. 
SeuoM Blip. Agr. PoHid, 2. ser., 14 (1916-17), pp. 24). — The author concludes 
his account of a study on grape varieties differing as regards locality of origin 
with the statement that a close relation may be demonstrated between sap 
acidity and resistance to disease. 
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Beceiit studies oa the treatment of grape do¥/ny mildew, L. Pavaz {Frog. 
Agy\ et Vitic. [Ed. VEst-Centre), 40 {1919), No. 2, pp. 25-S2 ). — Damage due to 
grape downy mildew during the year is said to have been comparatively slight. 
An account of the weather is given in this connection. 

For a given percentage of copper, Burgundy mixture has the same fungicidal 
efficacy, whether mildly acid, mildly alkaline, or neutral. The scorching ef- 
fect on the leaves caused by Burgundy mixture at 1 to 10 per cent, as here 
tabulated, shows a somewhat uniform increase of injury with strength. 
The effects due to causticity differ accoiffiing to state or age of the foliage, 
eaiiiness of the treatment, and concentration. The preparation, composition, 
and behavior of several mixtures intended to be fungicidal are described. 

Treatment of downy mildew, A, AIazotta {Prog. Agr. et Vitic. {Ed. VEst- 
Centre), 40 {1919), No. 3, pp. 54-56 ). — In this article, which Is said to have been 
translated from another source, it is stated that good results were obtained in 
tests with a treatment consisting of a commercial mixture consisting cliieiiy 
of sulphur and copper sulphate in different given proportions. 

The action of polysulphid on Oidium, J. Capus {Frog. Agr. et Vitic. {Ed. 
VEst-Centre), 39 (1918), No. 4’^y PP’ 491, 492 ). — Employment of alkaline poly- 
suiphids at 0.5 per cent strength and an equal proportion of soap, both dissolved 
in water, gave satisfactory results as regards grape Oidium. Favorable re- 
sults from the use of this preparation in comparison with those from an in- 
secticidal preparation are also noted. An account is given of the employment, 
as far back as 1853, of alkaline polysulphids against grape Oidium. 

Recent views regarding' arricciamento (roncet) in grapevines, L. Petbi 
{Aiti R. Accud. Lincei, Bend. Cl. Sci. Fis., Mat. e Nat., 5. ser., 27 (1918), II, 
No. 9-10, pp. 271-275, fig. i).— Previous work (E. S. li., 28, p. 74D; 29, p. 349; 
31, p. 245} has been followed by this account of later study and observation 
regarding any causal influence of soil and climate in relation to grape roncet. 
The facts discussed are considered to show that roncet is probably due to the 
presence of a living organism. 

Distribution of Fusarium cubense, the cause of banana wilt, E. W. Beandes 
(Am. Bpt. Mieh. Acad. 8ci., 20 (1918), pp. 271-275 ). — The author sketches the 
history of banana wilt or Panama disease in various banana producing coun- 
tries of America. It is claimed* that this disease is due to F. cubense, of which 
the author has furnished previously an amplified technical description (E. S. R., 
38, p. 757). 

A study of susceptibility to this disease brings out the fact that in any par- 
ticular country this disease attacks most severely, and sometimes exclusively, 
the variety most widely planted. This is said to be true in mixed plantings. 
Varieties wffiich are not attacked, or which are slightly attacked in a given 
locality, may in some other locality suffer severely from banana wilt. The 
facts cited suggest biological specialization on the part of the organism. 

The parasite enters the plant from the soil, failure resulting from all at- 
tempts by the author to inoculate portions above ground. The disease is also 
carried in the propagating rhizomes and in the water in the form of spores. 
Sterilization, though a problem of considerable difliculty, is claimed to be pos- 
sible. 

Banana wilt increases oseessively within a month or so' after the beginning, 
and increases to the end of the rainy ]>eriod after which plants which are 
slightly attacked may improve and produce fruit 

Notes on the general treatment of fungus diseases, A. C. Tuhstaix {InMm 
Tm Assoo., Bel. Dept. Quart. Jour., No. 4 (1918), pp. 122-128 ). — The informa- 
tion and advice contained herein are concerned chiefly with tea culture. 
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ThQ Ftisarimii wilt of CMna aster, W. S. Beach (Anih RpL Mick. Acad. Soi., 
20 (1918), pp. 282-308, pis. 4^ figs. 13). — ^TMs is an account of tlie early history 
of tile wilt disease of China aster and of studies thereon by the antlior. The 
causal organism Is claimed to be a new variety of F. eong'lutmans, and is ac- 
cordingly named F. congliitinam ealUstephi. 

Growth and production of conida cease at 14°C. (57.2°F.)- Spores are killed 
by exposure to 54.3° for about 10 minutes. The fungus is thought to be dis- 
seminated in seed or else In soils. 

Control measures suggested are largely prophylactic and sanitary, hut in- 
clude also the development of resistant strains. 

[Injury to coniferous forest trees near manufacturing plants] in the valley 
of the Arve, L. Mangin (Jour. Agr. Prat., n. ser., 32 (1919), Fos. 6, pp. M9- 
111, figs. 3; 7, pp. 127-129, figs. 2). — ^An account is given of injury, primarily to 
foliage and affecting particularly conifers, some species severely, in the valley 
of the Ai've following the increase, during the recent war, of activity in the 
inamifactiire of certain war materials. 

Apparently, injury due to gas emanations from the works was brought about 
by their being carried after absorption into water droplets in the air during 
damp weather, and not by absorption of the gases directly. Root injury was 
noted in connection with Trametes radiciperda. Physiological causes of unde- 
termined characters appear to be concerned in case of trees aged 20 to 25 years. 
Other investigations are considered necessary. 

Tests with some chemicals against root nematodes, II, T. A. 'C. Schoevees 
(Meded. Landhowiohoogsch. [WagenFf^gen], 15 {1918), No. 2, pp. 85-88 ). — The 
author reports a continuation of studies (E, S. R., 38, p. 555) regarding the 
control of nematodes by soil treatment. 

It is stated that in the pots of soil kept over winter from the previous year’s 
experiment the nematodes had disappeared by spring, supposedly having been 
killed by the severe cold. 

A new supply was obtained and these were employed in tests with 150 to- 
mato plants put into infected soil, each of the 10 lots containing 15 plants and 
receiving treatment, except one kept as control. The degree of infection (re- 
duced to percentage) ranged from zero for the lime-ammonium sulphate mix- 
ture and the formalin treatment up through haphthalin 14, carbolineum 22, 
quassia 33, sulfe^huric acid 39, caustic potash 45, benzine 48, and potassium sul- 
phate 51 x>er cent, the control showing 52 per cent of infection. 

ECOMOMIC ZDOLO^Y—EirTOMOLOGY. 

The raptorial birds of Iowa, B. H. Bailey {loim Geol. Burvey Bui . 6 (1918), 
pp. 238, figs. 93 ). — ^This report deals with the birds of prey occurring In Iowa, 
of which 33 forms are recognized. References to the literature accompany the 
account of each form. 

Hotes on North American birds, IX, H. O. Obebholser (Aulc, 36 (1919), 
No. 4, pp. 556-559). 

Notes on the races of Quiscalus quiscalus, H. G. Obebholser (Auk, 36 
(1919), No. 4, PP- 649-555). 

The status ,of Laras hyperboreus barrovianus, H. C. Obebholseb (Proo. 

WwA, 32 (1919), pp. 173-175). 

ICoutributlons on economic insects] (Zischr. Angew. Fnt, 3 {1916), No. 1, 
1$^, pU. 6, figs. 46 ). — ^The papers here presented include the following: 

; ' Development of the Sexes of the Honeybee (Apis melUfim), by E. Zan- 
der (pp. 1-74), which deals with (1) the postembryonal development of the 
reproductive organs, (2) of the drone, (3) of the queen, by P. Loschel, (4) of 
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the worker, by K. Meier, and (5) with general concliiclmg consideratioiif?, in- 
cluding bibliographies of 51, 5, 10, 6, and 35 titles, respectively ; The Pine Spin- 
ning Sawfly (Lydci hypotrophica) in Roggenbiirg Forest, by Parst (pp. 
75_90) ; Contribution on the Biology and Anatomy of the Pine Spinning Sawfly 
{L, hypotrophiGa^Ceplialeicb aMetis), by F. Scheidter (pp. 97-116) ; A Con- 
tribution on the Fly Problem, by A. Hase (pp, 117-123) ; The Biological Control 
of the Mulberry or West Indian Peach Scale (Diaspis pentagoim) ^ by J, Boile 
(pp. 124-126) ; Fertilizing and Insect Attack, by L. Keh (pp. 127-133) ; May- 
beetle Control in Biemvald (Bhine Province) : A Model Example of Technical 
Insect Control, by K. Escherich (pp. 134-156) ; The Pteromalid Genus Platy- 
terma of Walker (1834) and a New Species [P. eeJcsteini^ reared by C. Eck- 
stein in Germany from LopJiyrus pint, by M. Wolff (pp. 157-171) ; The Con- 
trol of Wood-boring Beetles (iknobinm) in an Old Carving, by J. Boile (pp. 
172-178) ; Hiflemyia coarctata, by B. Kleine (p. 179) ; and Notes on the Intro- 
duction of Sericulture into Germany Based upon a Personal Knowledge of the 
Biology of the Silkworm, by O. Maas (pp. 180-194). 

Some plagues of our cultivated crops, B. Abango (See. Ag‘r. Com, y Trah., 
Oomision Sanid. Veg. Cuba, Bui, 2 {1919), pp. 94, pi- 1, figs, 43 ), — ^A descriptive 
account of some of the more important insect pests and diseases of cultivated 
crops in Cuba, including directions for their control. 

Contiibution on the Javanese mole crickets, W. Boepke {Treuhia IButeJi 
East Indies'], 1 {1919), No. 2, pp. 90-97, fig. 1). — ^The author reports upon investi- 
gations of the mole crickets occurring in Java which represent two species, 
namely, Qryllotalpa Mrsuta and Q. africana. 

[Thysanoptera of Florida], TV-Nf, J. B. Watson {Fla. Buggist, 2 {1918), 
No. 3, pp. 97-102; 2 {S9W), No. 4, PP- 116-119; 8 {1919), No. 1, pp. 2-5).— Thl^ 
continuation of the paper previously noted (B. S. B., 40, p. 353) lists additional 
species, making a total of 59. Six species are described as new and the genus 
Megalomerothrips is erected. Kej^s to the genera of Phlceothripidae and to 
species of Trichothrips, Haplothrips (Anthrothrips of Uzel), and Frankliniella 
are included. 

Hemiptera collected by the YTale Bominican esp edition of 1913, E. H, Gib- 
son {Pr.oc. V. B. Natl. Mus., 55 {1919), pp. 275S77). 

Notes on Gargaphia tiliae, the linden lace bug, H. B. Weiss (Proc. Biot 
Soe. Wash., 32 (1919), pp. 165-168). — ^This is a report of observations made 
during the summers of 1918 and 1919 at Uhlerstown, Pa., where the linden lace 
bug was fairly abundant on lindens. 

Eggs 'Which are inserted in the lower leaf surface in clusters of from 60 or 
less to 300 hatch in about a week, and the combined nymphal stages require 
about three weeks, making a month from egg to adult. Adults of the first 
brood appear during the last of June and first of July, while the adults of the 
second generation hibernate and appear the following spring. Five nymphal 
stages are described. 

Hyalopeplus smaragdinus n. sp., a new tea capsid in Java, W. Boepke 
{TreuUa IDutch Bast Indies}, 1 {1919), No. 2, pp. 73-81, figs. 7). — ^The species 
here described was taken from a tea plantation in the vicinity of Soekaboemi, 
Java. Notes on the life history of the species are included. 

The potato leaf hopper and the hopperbum that it causes, E. D. Bale {Wis. 
Dept. Agr. But 23 {1919), pp. 76-102, figs. 25). — ^This is a detailed report of an 
investigation of Bmpoasoa mail by the author, a brief preliminary account of 
which has been noted from another source (E, S. B., 40, p, 353). 

The first report of the injury in Wisconsin, where serious loss resulted in 
1917, is said to have been received just before the middle of July. Some of 
the worst fields were alrealy dried up and dead, while others were so severely 
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injured as to liave stopped growing. la some places beaas adjoining the potato 
fields had already been damaged. Within a week reports of injury to potatoes 
hy the ieaf-lioppers lu"ul been received from practically ail part>s of tiie^ State 
and later from other States, including Montana, North Dakota. South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Michigan, and New York. 

“The first sign of trouble is usually a triangular brown area at the tip of 
the leaf running hack on the midrib. This is quickly followed by a progressive 
burning of the margin, usually from the tip backwards but occasionally in more 
or less triangular spots appearing along the margin, each one of these centered 
in a lateral veinlet. These increase in area and the burnt margin increases 
in width until nothing but a narrow strip along the midrib remains green, 
and in serious cases this weakens and dies and the leaf shrivels up.” 

Proof that the attack of the potato leaf-hopper {E. nuili) is responsible 
for producing hopperbiirn condition was obtained through cage experiments, 
it was found that dahlias are attacked in the same way and with the same 
effect produce:,] on potatoes, its injury being quite serious in a number of locali- 
ties. It has been found commonly on water sprouts and rapidly growing tips 
of box elder trees, tind has been known to attack fast-growing shoots of apple 
stock in the nursery and rapid growing raspberry canes. This type of burning 
is not produced ly any other known leaf-hopper or other insect, and this leaf 
hopper has not been found seriously injuring any plant in which the burning 
does not occur. 

*^To suiiiiiiarize the evidence then, it appears that leaf-hopper outbreaks 
have been fi/ilowed in every case by hopperbuim epidemics; that these out- 
breaks have occurred with little reference to temperature or moisture condi- 
tions ; that the distribution of burning in the field and upon vaieties has been 
entirely with reference to time of planting and the flights of the leaf-hopper, 
rather than to varieties or characteristic soil or moisture conditions; that 
no case of this type of biirniijg has appeared in which the evidence of the leaf- 
hopper work was not present, and no leaf-hopper attack has been known with- 
out subsequent burning; that this insect produced this distinct and different 
type of injury on other x>lants ; and finally, that in controlled experiments the 
Injury has been reduced or prevented at will.” 

Studies indicate that most nf the variation in susceptibility to attack by 
dift'erent varieties of potatoes was due to difference in the time that these 
plants developed, sufficient foliage to furnish a place for egg deposition for the 
spring brood of adults. Observations indicate that a single leaf-hopper may 
seriously injure or even entirely destroy the margin of a leaf during its grow- 
ing period. 

The author has studied the effect of the grape leaf-hopper on grapes ami 
woodbine, the rose leaf-hopper on roses and apple, and E, miicotor on apple 
(which he points out should be known as the apple leaf-hopper), and finds 
that these produce a similar injury, a characteristic white spotting which 
appears more markedly on the upi)er surface of the leaf, although the punc- 
turc-^s are made from below. A comparison of box elder leaves attacked by 
the grape leaf-hopper with those attacked by the potato leaf-hopper affords a 
striking difference in the effect produced. It is thought possible that the dif- 
ference in the method of feeding may account for the difference in effect, the 
grape leaf-hopper and the apple ieaf-hopper (E. miicolor) puncturing the mem- 
branes of' the leaf, while the potato leaf-hopper more commonly attacks the 
veins. The author considers it 'more probable that the affection is due to 
** some 'Spedfie transmitted by the insect” The cage experiments showed that 
where two or three, were present on each leaf it took only a few days to de- 
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stroy a plant. In considering its biology tbe aiitbor compares that of the 
potato leaf-hopper with Typlilocyha rosw and E. unieolor. 

Its natural enemies include an undetermined dryinid which parasitizes the 
egg, and a fungus (Entoniophthora Hplierosperma) wfiich destroys large 
numbers. As regards control measures the author recommends the applica- 
tion of blackleaf 40 at the rate of 1 part to 800 parts of water to which 5 parts 
of soap have been added. Since the nymphs feed entirely on the under surface 
of the leaves the spray nozzles should be set to direct the stream upward. The 
applications should be made as soon as the first burning appears on the leaves, 
that is, late in June or early in July. Ai’senicals for the control of the Colorado 
potato beetle may be added to the mixture, or the whole, omitting the soap, 
may be. added to Bordeaux. Where kerosene emulsion is used it should be as 
strong as safety to the foliage permits, 7 or 8 per cent of kerosene or 1 part 
of the stock emulsion in 8 parts of water having been found satisfactory. 

An illustration is given of a drag board attachment which bends the plants, 
thus exposing the under surface of the leaves to the spray. A bibliography of 
39 titles is appended. 

The potato leaf hopper and its relation to the hopperburn, E. D. Ball 
(Joiir. Econ, Ent,, 12 (1919), Eo. 2, pp. IZ/J-lSo, pi. 1, fig. 1 ). — A more detailed 
account is given in the paper above noted. 

Beport of a second collection of Nova Scotian eupterygid leaf hoppers, 
including descriptions of new varieties, W. L. McAteb (Canad. Ent., 51 (1919), 
No. 10, pp. 225, 226). 

A study of the plant lice injuring the foliage and fruit of the apple, R. 
Matheson (Neio York Cornell 8ta, Mem. 2^ (1919), pp. 688-762, pis. 23, figs. 
10 ). — ^This is a report of studies at Ithaca, N. Y., of the life history and 
bionomics of the three species of plant lice that are frequently very injurious 
to the foliage and fruit of the apple, namely, the apple aphis (Aphis pomi), 
referred to by the author as the green apple aphis (pp. 686-718) ; the rosy ap- 
ple aphis (A. sorhi) (pp. 718-750); and the European grain aphis ([Sipho- 
eoryne] Aphis avenw) referred to as the grain, oat, or apple-bud aphis (A. 
avenw) (pp. 750-758). 

The apple aphis is the most common and widespread of the three, doing con- 
siderable injury every year, not only in bearing orchards but also in young 
orchards recently set and in nurseries. The greater amount of injury caused 
by this species is due to its remaining on the apple tree throughout the season, 
whereas the rosy apple aphis and the European grain aphis migrate in May, 
June, and early July to other host plants. In recent years the rosy apple 
aphis has also become very injurious and now does as much if not more damage 
ill bearing orchards than does the apple aphis. The author concludes that all 
three species, now common on apple in all parts of the United States and 
Canada, are of European origin, having reached the United States in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. The failure to distinguish between tlie three 
species has led to much confusion in the literature even to the present day 
and this, as is pointed out by the author, is all the more noticeable since the 
three species differ so markedly in their life histories and the character of 
their injury to the foliage. 

A somewhat detailed account of A. pomi was given hi his memoirs by 
BeGeer who did not confuse it with the other two, but this account appears to 
have been overlooked until very recent years. The species was first clearly 
distinguished 4n this country by Fergande.in 1904 (E. S. B., 16, p. 71), and a 
concise account of its life history was first presented hy Smith in 1900 (B. S, R., 
12, p. 268) under the name A. mall. Important accounts of its biology have 
been published by Brittain (E. S. B., 35, p, 853) and by Baker and Turner 
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(E, 8. B., 34 p. 754). Tlie food plants recorded by the aiitlior are apple, pear, 
A-iiierieaii crab ai)ple, mountain asli, liawtborn, rani quince. Some varieties 
of apples are more susceptible than others, the author having found Twenty 
Ounce, Maiden Blush, King, Fall Pippin, Greening, and Baldwin to be the 
most susceptible to injury. 

Investigations of the rosy apple aphis based upon reariiigs at Ithaca, N. T., 
during the seasons of 1914, 1915, and 1910 are reported, with references to 
recent publications on the species by Brittain (E. S. II., 35, p. 853) and Baher 
and Turner (E. S. R., 30, p. 356). The author supports the view of Sanderson, 
who ill 1901-2 (E. S. R., 14, p. 208; 15, p. 593) identified the American form as 
A. sorhi of Kaitenbacii, thus differing with Baker and Turner who consider it 
to be a distinct form described by Fitch as A. malifoliw. The fact that this 
species did not assume the status of an important apple pest in the United 
States until late in the nineteenth century is shown to be due to the fact that it 
must have an abuiidaiiee of its summer host plants, the introduced European 
narrow-leaved anti broad-leaved plantains {Plantago Imweolato and P. maj07‘), 
near at hand. The first real work on its bionomics was reported by Sanderson 
ill 1901-2. More recent work has been reported by Britton in 1910, Brittain in 
1915, and Baker and Turner in 1910. 

Rearing experiments and field observations by the author show that P. 
lanecolata is the preferred summer host plant, and at Ithaca at least it is 
essential to the continued reproduction of the species during the summer. 
Breeding experiments on P. major were never successful for more than two or 
three generations, the line dying out sometimes very quickly, which results 
agree with those obtained by Baker and Turner, although Ross in 1915 and 
Brittain report very successful breeding exi3eriments on P. major. The author 
points out that there is a remarkable parallelism between the spread of P. 
Imiceolata and the si^read and increase in destructiveness of A. sorhL 

The author’s studies of the European grain aphis relate only to it upon the 
apple, its primary host. Studies of it on other hosts have been made by a 
number of writers, including those of Davis (E. S. R., 31, p. 753). At Ithaca 
only three generations are normally produced on the apple, and the winged 
migrants have practically all left hy early June for summer host plants, which 
include a large number of grasses and cultivated grains. At Ithaca the fall 
migrants begin to appear on apple and hawthorn about the last week iu 
September, 

Data relating to the reproduction of A. pomi and A, sorM are presented in 
detail in tabular forni,'4ind charts are given showing the reproductive capacity 
of the generations for 13 generations of A. pomi and 10 of A. sorbi. Illustra- 
tions in colors are given of the first instar of the stem mother, of the mature 
stem mother, the winged viviparous female, mature oviparous female, mature 
male, spring migrant, returned migi’ant, and mature oviparous female. The 
effect of the three species upon the apple tree and its fruit is pointed out. 

A bibliography of 54 titles is appended. 

Recent studies of the eggs of the three species by Peterson at the New Jer- 
sey Stations have been noted (E. S. R., 41, p. 253). 

Miscellaneous aphid notes, I, J. J. Davis (Canad. Ent., 51 (1919), No. 10, 
pp, fiffs. d). — The genus Heteroneura is erected for Aphis setariw, and 

two species are described as new, namely, A. euscutw and Alaerosiphuni ribiel- 
Mm. A. cmcutw w^as collected at Kaysville, Utah, on dodder (Gmcuta epitliy- 
mmn>} growing on alfalfa. f 

Etches thorn leaf aphis, A, G. BAKEE'(Proc. Biol Soc. Wash., SB {1919), pp. 
185, 18$). — ^The author finds that Aphis cratwgefolm of Pitch belongs to the 
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genus Aniirapliis. Aphis brevis of Sanderson represents the same species and 
therefore becomes a synonym. 

Trench fever, B. P. Steo2?g et ae. {London: Henry Frowde and Hodder <f* 
Stoughton, 1918, pp. F//I-(-44d, pU. 1%, figs, 11^6 ). — A detailed report of the 
Commission Bledical Research Committee, American Red Gross, of which a pre- 
liminary report has been previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 058). 

Included in this report are the details of two groups of transmission experi- 
ments with PedicuMs Immamis (pi). 143-274). The authors’ conclusions are 
that P. hum anus corporis is capable of transmitting trench fever, not only when 
it passes directly from an infected man to a new host but also even to a third 
man, to whom it may be transferred two days later. The relative fregueney of 
positive results in these expeiuments, which closely simulated natural condi- 
tions, indicates that this louse is an important agent in the spread of trench 
fever in France, It does not appear to transmit the infective quality to its 
offspring through the egg. Lice were certainly rendered infective in 9.5 days 
and probably in 6 to 7 days by feeding them on a trench-fever patient from the 
latter part of the first to the seventh days of illness, inclusive, and then on a 
healthy man for about three days. . . , There is evidence that, if the virus 
undergoes development in the louse, it requires 6 to 10 days to do so ; there is 
a little evidence that suggests the minimum incubation period to be about four 
days. Lice may remain infected for at least 10 days and possibly 13. 

“ Lice may transmit trench fever under conditions in which the injection of 
the saliva appears to be a more prominent feature than the presence of a few 
minute granules of louse feces in the vicinity of the bitten areas during the 
feeding process. The incubation period of the disease produced under the con- 
ditions cited in [one case] was more protracted than in some of the other 
transmission experiments; after exposure twice a day for 21 days one man 
developed the disease in 27 days and the other in 88 days from the time of 
first being bitten. 

“The exact rule of the mouthx>arts in transmitting the virus is still unde- 
termined. In four experiments, in wTiich infective louse feces were rubbed 
into scarifications, the average period of incubation of the disease was 9 days, 
ranging between 7 and 10 days. From two experiments it would appear that 
the blood of recovered cases is not infective 100 days after onset of the disease.” 

Mosquitoes in relation to yellow fever, H. Noguchi {Jour, Espt, Med,, SO 
il9W), No. 4, pp. 401 - 4 ^ 0 ). — ^The experiments here reported show that symp- 
toms and lesions closely resembling those of yellow fever in man can be in- 
duced in guinea pigs by the bite of female stegomyias {[StegomyiaJ Aedes 
ealoims) tliat have previously sucked the blood of a yellow fever patient or of 
an animal experimenially infected with Leptospira icteroides. 

“ With mosquitoes infected directly from a yello’w fever patient the Infec- 
tivity seems to become manifest after a longer period of incubation than with 
those infected with the animal blood. In the former, at least 12 days are said 
to be necessary before they become infectious, and this hypothesis seems to 
be borne out by the present experiment. On the other hand, the mosquitoes 
which w’^ere engorged with the infected blood of the guinea pig were found to 
be capable of transmitting the disease within S days after the feeding. This 
discrepancy may be explained by the fact that the number of leptospira exist- 
ing in experimentally infected guinea pigs is far greater than that in human 
blood. The frequency with which positive transmission by the stegomyia was 
obtained in both instances was very small, indeed, in view of the number of 
mosquitoes employed. . . . ^ 

“ Whether or not L. icteroides can survive and multiply only in the body of 
8, mlop%is and not in other varieties or genera is yet to be determined. 
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“Another interesting fact with regard to the extrinsic life of this organism is 
that it can multiply steadily at a temperature from 18 to 37° C. [04.4 to 9S.0P.] 
The optimum temperature at which it remains viable for many months is 26°. 
The climate in most of the tropical countries offers optimum conditions both 
for L, ieteroMes and for the mosquito, which carries and nourishes it.” 

Notes on Allograpta fracta (Diptera: Syrphidse), M. Davidson (Vmad. 
Ent^ 51 (1919), No. 10 j pp. 235~2S9. fig. 1). — These notes relate to the habits of 
a predaceous syrphus fly observed in the Imperial Talley in California in the 
spring and early summer of 1918. 

The larviB vrere specially beneficial to barley fi’om March 15 to April 30, 
at which date most of the grain had ripened, and to corn during May and 
June. In fields in which they were specially abundant 25 per cent of the in- 
fested heads had larvae working on the aphids. Experiments showed that 
a larva could, during its lifetime, eat all the aphids on from three to four heads 
of grain of average infestation. In one field of 20 acres, examined on a num- 
ber of occasions, it appeared that A. fracta. was responsible for an almost total 
destruction of barley aphids. 

Larvse of Biipodes voluerls, Byrphus aniericanm, xl. ohUqiia, and Catahomha 
pyrastri were present in the barley and corn fields, but in much smaller num- 
bers than those of A. fracta. 

In the Los Angeles district of southern California, A ohUqiia is very abun- 
dant and A, fracta- comparatively scarce, whereas in the Imperial Valley the 
reverse holds true. In 1918 A. fracta was not reared from any other host than 
Aphis except that a single larva was taken attacking A. pseudohrassicm. 

A contribution to the knowledge of Brazilian CEstridse, A. Littz (Mem. 
Imt Ostvaldo Cniz% 10 (1918), No. 2, Trans.y pp. iiS-iJJ). — A translation of the 
paper previously noted (B. S. E., 40, p. 458). 

The prevention of blow-fiy attacks on sheep by spraying, A. H. E. Mc- 
Donald {AiiT. Gaz\ N. S. Wales, SO (1919), No. 6, pp. 403-405, figs. 3). — ^This is 
a brief statement of tests of clips, consisting of sheep-clip powder, a carbolic 
liquid dip, and a mixture containing arsenate of soda. IThile treated sheep 
were not absolutely protected from attacks by the spray vS, the percentage of 
affected sheep was only 33 per cent against 54 per cent in the untreated group. 

Experiments for the control of the grape root-worm, F. Z. Habtzell (New 
York mate 8ta. Bid. 453 (WIS), pp. 251-33% pis. 10, figs. 8).— This buUetin 
gives a brief account of 'the life history, habits, and economic importance of 
FiMa- vi-ticida (pp. 261-269) followed by a detailed account of control experi- 
ments conducted over a period of six seasons, much of which data is presented 
in tabular form. 

The experiments have led the author to recommend two methods of control : 
(1) The application of molasses 2 gal., arsenate of lead 6 lbs., and water 106 
gal, followed in about one w"eek with an appheation of Bordeaux mixture 
(8:8:100) and arsenate of lead 6 lbs.; (2) two applications of Bordeaux 
mixture (8:8: 100) and arsenate of lead 6 lbs., at an interval of about 10 clays. 
The first system of treatment is specially recommended when the beetles are 
present In excessive numbers, while the second is advised for general vine- 
yard spraying when beetles are not abundant. “The addition of molasses 
destroys the atlbesiveness of the arsenate of lead [B. S. R., 38, p. 858], thus 
necessitating the precaution of applying the material at a time when the 
weather conditions indicate that no rain is to he expected for several days. 
A supplementary treatment should be made in about one week with Boi*- 
deaux mixture and poison to protect vines from invading beetles. Two gal. 
of molasses in each 109 gal. of spray produced better results than 1 gal.” 

,Two prayings with Bordeaux mixture am} arsenate of lead, thoroughly 
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applied at tlie proper time, have given effective control. The effectiveness of 
the spraying is more pronounced when the treatment is continued over several 
seasons. Failures to combat the beetle satisfactorily are largely attributed 
to delay in making the applications, allowing too long an interval between the 
first and second applications, and lack of thoroughness due to poor spraying 
apparatus, dense foliage, or spraying in uundy weather. 

Investigations relating to this pest by Johnson and Hammar (E. S. R., 24, 
p. 165) and others have been previously noted. 

Life history of the orchid pest (Crioceris suhpolita Motsch?), S. Leefmans 
(Tretcdia [Dutch East InMesI, 1 {1919) ^ No. 2, pp. 82-89, pis. 3, figs. 5). — This 
paper relates to a species which was received from several localities, Padang 
(Sumatra), Buitenzorg, and Tjilatjap (Java), and was reared at Padang. 
Both the beetles and larviB are destructive to various hinds of orchids by 
eating the flowers by preference and also the fruits and leaves if there are 
no flowers. The complete life cycle covers a period of from 25 to 31 days. 

•The quince curcnlio (Conotrachelus cratsegi). — ^Methods of control in west- 
ern "New York, L. P. Steickland and J. B. Achilles (F. Y. Dept. Farms and 
Mar'kcts, Div. xigr. Bill. 116 {1019), pp. liO,.pls. 8, figs. 3). — Requests for assist- 
ance in eradicating the quince curcnlio in Kiagara County, N. Y., the leading 
county in quince profluction in the eastern United States and where for many 
years it has not been uncommon for SO to 90 per cent of the crop to be 
seriously injured by this pest, led to the studies here reported. Following a 
brief account of the life history of the species tne details are reported of con- 
trol experiments conducted in the years 1015, 1916, 1917, and 1918, respectively, 
a large part of which is given in tabular form. 

Very satisfactory results were obtained from two applications in July of 
Bordeaux (3:3:50) Or lime-sulphur (1:40), to which was added 8 lbs. of 
arsenate of lead to 50 gal. of spray. The first application was made as the 
adults began to feed, which varies from July 6 to 17, and the second about 5 
days later, when oviposition took place. The spray should be so applied that 
both the upper and under surfaces of the fruit and foliage are covered. The 
spraying should be supplemented by the collection and removal of all drops 
and culls from the orchard before the larvsa have left the fruit for hiberna- 
tion. 

“The results of applying the spray at the two periods were excellent, the 
time the spray was applied being very important. The curcnlio larvae in plat 
1 were reduced from 69.16 per cent to 1.78 in 1915, 0.89 in 1916, 6.32 in 1917, 
and 0.82 in 1918. In plat 2 from the same infestation the curcnlio larvje were 
reduced to 21.48, 0.95, 0.59, < and 0.06 per cent in the same four years. In plat 
8 from the original infestation the larvie were reduced to 21.48 per cent in 
1915, 0.18 in 1916, 0.04 in 1917, and to none in 1918. On the check trees the 
percentage of infestation of curcnlio larvae was 69.16, 78.25, 69.28, and 2.77 
from 1915 to 1918 inclusive, the small infestation of 1918 being credited to 
the unfavorable weather conditions at the time the larviB left the fruit in 
October, 1917.^’ 

A list is given of nine references to the literature. 

The life history of some social wasps in Java, W. Boepke {TreuUa IDufoh 
East Indies}, 1 (1919), Nos. 1, pp. 46-59, pi. 1; 2, pp. 61-67, pis. 2, fig. 1). — In the 
first paper the author deals with Polls tes diaboUeus, and in the second with 
P. lavanicus. 

Studies on the biology of Baracopidosomopsis, I-IV, J. T. Patteeson (BiOl. 
Bui. Mar. Mol. Lalj. Woods Sole, 32 (1917), No. 5, pp. 291-395; S3 (1917), Wm. 
1, pp. 38-50, pU. 2; 2, pp. 57-66, pis. 2; 35 (1918), No. 6, pp. 362-376, pis. 3 ). — 
This is a report largely of studies conducted at Austin, Tex., the first part of 
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wliicli consists of data on the sexes. The second, by the author and L. T. 
Porter, relates to spermatogenesis of males reared from unfertilized eggs ; the 
third considers maturation and fei'tilization ; and the fourth deals with the 
asexual larva?. 

The species used in the study was Paj^acopidosomopsis floridanm of Ash- 
mead, which oviposits in the egg of the cabbage looper. Its egg develops in 
the bociv of the cabbage loopc^r caterpillar, and by the time the caterpillar 
reached the stage for pupation the larval parasites have consumed its entire 
contents and pupate within the skin of the host, which later hardens to form 
the mummified carcass. This form is said to be similar to the European 
ehalcidid Litomastio^ ti'uncatellm studied by Silvestri (B, S. R., 19, p. 57). 

The author’s studies indicate clearly that a fertilized female is capable of 
laying eggs from which individuals of both sexes develop, and that the un- 
fertilized egg produces males onl 3 \ 

References to the literature are included in the first two papers. 

Reference is made by the author to his previous observations on the develop- 
ment of Copidosomo peleeJiincd- 

POODS— HUMAH KTJTEITION*. 

Nutrition in war and lessons to be learned from it, F, Rho (Aww.. Ig. 
IRomel, 29 (1919) ^ Ko. 5, pp. 269-276). — ^The author discusses the effect of a 
restricted diet in different countries during the war, emphasizing the fact that 
the decided reduction in calories and protein has not been productive of as 
much trouble as was to be expected. In conclusion he recommends that an 
effort be made to adopt a standard ration somewhere bet%veen the 2.000 calories 
and 70 gm, of protein of the war rations and the 8,500 calories and high protein 
of prewar times. 

The practicability of feeding a scientiffcally balanced ration in Army 
camps, R. J. Anbeuson (Amer. Jour. PhpsioL, Jf9 (1919), No. 4 j PP> 52S-5S0 ), — 
The author discusses certain important problems connected with the proper 
feeding of an army, and suggests the advisability of having an officer trained 
in the science of nutrition in every camp or division or of maintaining a 
separate department of nutrition or alimentation in connection with the War 
Bepartment, with subordinate officers in the camps. The xiracticability is also 
suggested, of having a uniform menu for a whole camp instead of separate 
menus for the different messes. 

Average food consumption in the training camps of the United States 
Army, J. R. Mitblix and F, M, Hiudebrandt' {Ame^Jour. Physiol, 49 (1919)^ 
No. 4 , pp. 581-566, figs. 11). — Statistical data on the food consumption in the 
training camps of the United States Army during the recent war, based on 
nutritional surveys made in 67 different champs including a total of 427 indi- 
vidual messes, are presented in tbe form of tables and graphs, and discussed 
under the headings of total consumption, food consumption by organizations, the 
effect of season on food consumption, the effect of length of time in camp, 
food eon sumption in the canteen, food consumption in the Army compared with 
other occupations, distribution of nutrients in the Army diet, percentage of 
calories supplied by eliief components of the ration, and varietj". An earlier 
report on the same subject has been previously noted from another source 
CE. S. R., 40, p. 68.) 

Variations in strength and in the consumption of food by recruits and 
seasoned troops^ F. E. Howe, C* G. Masok, and S. C. Dinsmore (Amen Jour. 


Biol. BuL Mar. Biol. Lab. Woods Hole, 29 (1915), pp. 3S3-87S. 
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Physiol., 49 (19X9), No. If, pp. 557-566). — Determinations are reported of the 
variations in strength and weight of approximately 40 men from each of 8 
companies of recruits during 3 successive weeks. The food consumption during 
the same period was also determined. Most of the companies had b"een in 
camp only a few days and during the first 2 weeks of study were inoculated 
and vaccinated. The men of 4 of the companies represented seasoned troops 
in training from 5 to 6 months. 

Every company of raw recruits, vuth one exception, showed an initial loss 
in weight averaging 1 lb., followed by the end of the third week by an average 
gain of 1 ib, over the original weight. There was also an initial loss in strength, 
with recovery practically completed by the third week. 

The food consumption showed a wide variation which could not be correlated 
with the changes in strength and weight. The average food consumption of 
the seasoned troops was somewhat higher than that of recruits but showed 
as great variations. 

17'ote on the acid-base balance of Army rations, N. II. Blatherwtck iAm,er. 
Jour. Physiol., 49 iX919), No. 4f PP- 567-572, fig. 1). — Tables are given of the acid- 
base balance of Army rations at a number of camps and a.t base hospitals con- 
nected with two of these camps. Some of the regular camp diets were strongly 
acid-forming, some about neutral, and others base-forming. There was a 
tendency, however, for the rations to be acid-forming in character. In the 
hospital dietaries, on the contrary, the base-forming elements were practically 
always in excess. The rations were in all cases found to contain more calcium, 
phosphorus, and iron than the usually accepted standards. 

Investigations of the possible relationship of diet to disease were conducted 
at Camp Wheeler and Camp Devens. In the former, a rough parallelism was 
indicated between the duration of disease (measles, mumps, influenza, and 
pneumonia) and the amounts of meat supplied. In the latter no relationship 
was shown between the excess acid in the rations or the calorific intake and 
the influenza rate. The results obtained at Camp Wheeler are thought to 
suggest the possibility that an acid-forming diet consumed for long periods of 
time may lead to a greater susceptibility to diseases of the less infectious type. 

Dried vegetables for Army use, S. C. Prescott ( Anier . Jour. Physiol., 49 
(1919), No. 4, pp. 57S-577). — ^This is a general discussion of the advantages in 
the military use of dried vegetables, with suggestions as to the best means to 
secure good products. 

American military hospital dietaries, K. G. Hoskii^s (Amer. Jour. Physiol., 
49 (1919), No. 4’> PP- 578-587, figs. -In addition to a discussion of the prob- 
lems of military hospital nutrition, which are treated in greater detail in a 
previous communication (E. S. B., 40, p. 866), tables are given and discussed 
of the quantitative data available on the actual food consumption in Army 
hospitals and medical organizations, of a detailed ration study at a base 
hospital for seven consecutive days, of the metabolism of an ambulance com- 
pany, and of the average daily expenditure for certain foods for six months 
in the messes of the patients, detachments, officers, and nurses of a base 
hospital. 

The average caloriflc consumption of different diets based on varying num- 
bers of studies was as follows : liquid diet (one study) 900 calories with normal 
distribution of protein, fat, and carbohydrate; light diets (two studies com- 
prising 3,T34 rations), 2,225 calories with 15 per cent protein and 20 per cent 
fat; regular diets (ten studies comprising 29,82T rations), 3,236 calories with 
35 per cent fat and slightly low protein and carbohydrate content; sick officers’ 
ward (one study comprising 137 rations), 3,570 calories with 30 per cent 'fat; 

158071°— -No. 9— 20 5 
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liospltal attendants and patients fed the same meals (four studies comprising 
G,405 rations), S,464 calories with normal fat, slightly low protein, and slightly 
high carbohydrate consumption; nonpatient groups (19 studies comprising 
:il,709 rations), 9,828 calories with approximately normal distribution of pro- 
tein, fat, and carbohydrate; iiiirsevs' mess and officers’ mess included in the 
above iionpatient group 2,859 and 9,605 calories, respectively. 

Attention is called to the dietary idiosyncracies of medical officers, over- 
consumption, inadequate balance, and high wastage constituting the ride in 
such messes. This is further brought out in a table showing the average daily 
expenditure for certain items of food for six months in the different messes of 
a certain base hospital. The food items included meat, eggs, fresh milk, 
butter, fresh fruit, fresh vegetables, and canned milk. The daily expenditure 
for these items and the total daily expenditure x>er person were, respectively, 
as follows: Patients’ mess 98.3 and 50.4 cts., detachments’ mess 35-4 and 48.6, 
nurses’ mess 32 and 40.1, and offiec'rs’ mess 80 and 301 cts. 

A preliminary study of the energy expenditure and food requirements of 
women workers, O. Rosenheih (Froc. Foy, *8oc. i London], Ser, B, 91 {1919} ^ 
ATo. B $35, pp. IflfSl, fig, 1 ), — ^The investigation reported in this paper deals 
with women performing lathe work only. The general idaii of the experiments 
was to determine by indirect calorimetry the energy expenditure of an aver- 
age adult woman during 24 hours, divided into three approximately equal 
periods of sleep, work, and recreation. The determinations were made by the 
Bouglas bag method as described by Cathcart (E. S. R-, 41, p. 172), a fire- 
man’s smoke mask being used in most of tlie experiments in place of the 
usual valve, head, and mouthpiece. Statistical data are given of the results 
obtained with six normal subjects in periods of standard or basal metabolism, 
metabolism during nonworking hours, and metabolism during work, the latter 
being divided into light, medium hard, and hard work. 

The average basal metabolism calculated by the DuBois formula was found 
to be 37.4 calories per hour per square meter of body surface, with a maximum 
variation from the mean of from — 2.5 to 4*4 per cent. This Is in close agree- 
ment with the figure of 37 calories (with ±10 per cent maximum vanation) 
given by Gephart and DuBois (E. S. B., 35, p. 370) as the average basal heat 
production of adult women between the ages of 20 to 50 years. The average 
resting metabolism was only slightly higher than the basal. The energy ex- 
penditure during horizontal walking at the rate of from 2.7 to S.l miles per 
hour varied considerably with the different subjects, due largely to tbeir pre- 
vious occupational training, the average for five subjects being 139.8 calories 
per hour, per square meter of body surface. The results in general Indicate 
■ that women expend practically the same amount of energy as men in moving., 
lM3rizoiitally 1 kg. of body weight through a distance of 1 meter. 

The metabolism during work showed individual variations in work econ- 
omy, particularly during hard work. The average increase in heat production 
over the standard was 72 per cent for light work, 1()9 per cent for medium 
hard work, and ISl per cent for hard work, as compared with 274 per cent for 
walking. These results indicate that the energy- required for lathe .work is 
relatively small. 

The daily food 'requirements of women lathe workers as calculated from the 
data obtained varied from 2,400 to 2,800 calories. This is in absolute agree- 
ment with the reeoffimendatlons made by Hill (E. S. B., 40, p. 865) for moderate 
munition work, as based on statistical inquiries. 

In conclusion the author emphasizes the importance, in assessing the food 
requirements of women 'workers, of paying due consideration not only to the 
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quantitative but to tbe qualitative side, particularly to insure adequate amounts 
of tlie accessory factors or vitamins, 

Gastric responses to foods {Amer. Jour, Physiol, (1919), No, 2, pp, 174- 
232, 254-219, ffffs, 94). — Four papers are presented in continuation of tbe studies 
previously noted (E. S. R., 41, p. 467). The digestion of various forms of 
meat and eggs in the normal human subject was studied by the fractional 
method, the contents of the stomach being withdrawn at regular intervals and 
determinations made of free and total acid, pepsin, and amino nitrogen. 

III. The response of the human stomach to beef anJ beef products, H. 11. 
Fishbach, C, A, Smith, O. Bergeim, R. A. Liclitenthaeler, M. E. Belifuss, and 
P. B. Hawk (pp. 174-203). — ^In this and the following studies it was found 
that all normal stomachs do not respond alike to the entrance of the same 
food, some responding very quickly and others slowly. The same difference 
was noted in the evacuation time. In consequence the subjects have been 
classified throughout the studies as having rapid- or slow-emptying stomachs. 

The general results obtained in this study of the digestion of various forms 
of beef and beef products may be summarized as follows : 

Roast beef and beef steaks ai>peared to be as readily digested if cooked rare 
as if medium or well done, rare roast beef apparently having a slight ad- 
vantage in this respect. Roast beef was found to lie between the cheaper 
and tougher cuts of steak and sirloin and tenderloin steak in gastric response 
and evacuation time, the cheaper cuts of meat being handled more rapidly 
ill the same Individual than the more expensive cuts. Hamburger steak, 
stewed beef, boiled corn beef, dried beef, and beef bologna were handled by 
the stomach in the same length of time as roast beef, while calves’ liver, 
beef tongue, and tripe required a slightly longer time and frankfurters and 
sweetbreads a shorter time. 

For 100 gm. of the beef products tested, an average evacuation time of 2 
hours and 35 minutes was obtained on subjects with stomachs of the rapid- 
emptying type, and 3 hours and 25 minntes with the slow-emptying type. The 
maximum total acidity obtained, expressed in cubic centimeters of N/10 
alkali required to neutralize 100 cc., was 184 and the average total acidity at the 
height of digestion 120. It is pointed out that these high acid values regularly 
shown by normal men necessitate a revision of the older ideas of hyperacidity. 

The amino acid nitrogen values (which include ammonia) were moderately 
high at the beginning of digestion due to the ammonia of the meat, increased 
as digestion proceeded, and fell to a low level at the end of the digestion. 
Pepsin values were highest toward the end of digestion. 

lY. The response of, the stomach to porTo and port products, C. A. Smith, 
H. R. Fishback, O, Bergeim, M. E. Rehfuss, and P. B. Hawk (pp. 204-221). — 
For individuals with stomachs of the rapid-emptying type the general average 
evacuation time for pork products was 2 hours and 45 minutes, and for sub- 
jects of the slow-emptying type 3 hours and 40 minutes. The average total 
acidity at the height of digestion was 117. Liver and bacon required about the 
same period of gastric digestion as roast beef, pork sausage a slightly longer 
time, and roast pork, pork chops, scrapple, bacon and most forms of ham a 
still longer time. Ham sandwiches were more readily handled than most of 
the other pork products. 

V. The response of the stomach to lamb and tafnb products, H. R. Fishback, 
G. A. Smith, O. Bergeim, M. E, Rehfuss, and P. B. Hawk (pp. 222-232). — ^Lamb 
was found to require an average of 2 hours and 30 minutes to digest for the 
rapid-emptying type of stomach, and 3 hours and 20 minutes for the slow- 
emptying type. The average total acidity at the height of digestion was 134. 
On the average, roast iamb remained in the stomach a few minutes longer 
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tliaii roast beef, but not so long as roast pork. Stewed lamb recjuired a soiue- 
wliat longer period for digestion than roast lamb or Iamb cliops. Sbeep brains 
left tile stomacii rather rapidly. 

TI. Digestion in ‘the normal human stomach of eggs prepared in different 
ways, R. J. Miller, H. L. Fowler, O. Bergeim, XL E. Behfiiss, and P. B. Hawk 
(pp. 254-270),— In addition to fresh eggs prepared in all the usual ways, tests 
were made with frozen and cold-storage eggs, duck and turkey eggs, the Chinese 
preserved duck egg called “pidan,” and various combinations of eggs with 
other food materials. 

Ill general eggs were distinguished from meat l>y the lower acidities which 
they provoked and by their more rapid evacuation. The average evacuation 
time for all egg preparations was for the first class 2 hours and 15 minutes 
and for the second class S hours and 5 minutes. The average of the highest 
acidities developed was 80 as compared with 120 for beef. 

Haw egg white left tiie stomach much more rapidly than any other form 
of egg preparation, particularly when mixed wdth orange juice. The use of 

orange albumin ” In the diet of invalids would therefore appear to be sup- 
ported from the standpoint of gastric digestion. Whole raw eggs were not 
handled so rapidly as either soft or hard cooked eggs. Eggs fried in the or- 
dinary w^ay and not turned left the stomach rather more rapidly than eggs 
cooked in any other wniy. Scrambled eggs and omelet required a somewhat 
longer time for digestion than hard or soft eggs and poached and shirred eggs. 

Gold storage and mixed eggs could not be distinguished from fresh eggs as 
far as the response to the stomach w^as concerned. The eggs of the duck and 
turkey produced no difference in gastric response other than that caused by 
their gi*eater bulk, “ Pidan ” gave rise to delayed and low' acid responses and 
delayed evacuation. 

Eggs and milk left the stomach a little more slowdy than eggs alone, eggs 
with bread in about the same time as hard boiled eggs, bacon and eggs as 
rapidly as fried eggs alone, and frizzled beef with scrambled eggs as rapidly 
as scrambled eggs alone. 

The influence of diet on teeth formation, XI. XIeluanby {Lancet {Londonl, 
MIS, JI, No. 2S, pp. 767-170, figs, 4)- — this preliminary paper experimental 
work with puppies is described in which the problem has been investigated 
of the factors involved in the development of sound teeth and of the growth of 
the Jaws in relation to the size of the teeth. 

The results obtained indicate that a deficiency of fat-soluble A in the diet is 
accompanied by abnormal development of the teeth, A diet containing in 
abundance articles with which the fat-soluble A is associated (cod liver oil, 
butter, etc.), allowed the development of sound teeth, while a diet otherwise 
adequate but deficient in fat-soluble A brought about delayed loss of deciduous 
teeth, delayed eruption of the permanent dentition, irregularity in position 
and overlapping, especially of the incisors, partial absence of or very defective 
enamel, and low calcium content. These results are thought not to be due to 
acute illness or malnutrition, a,s an improvement to the teeth was brought 
about by the addition of substances containing fat-soluble A, and the defective 
teeth ap'peared to be most pronounced in rapidly growing puppies. 

Attention is called to the work of E. Xlellanby on rickets previously noted 
(B. S. R., 41, p. 865), which puts on an experimental basis the intimate con- 
nection between this disease and hypoplasia of the teeth. 

The effect of cow^s milk and human milk upon smooth muscle, 0. B. XIeyer 
(Mmnchen. Med, Wchmehr,, 66 {1919}, No. 12, pp, S15-S18,' figs, 2), — In an at- 
tempt to determine whether the biological difference>s between cows' milk and 
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Imraaii iiiilk might be attributed to the presence of adrenalin in different 
amounts, the effect of botlx kinds of milk upon smootli muscle ivas delernimed. 

It was found Hint cow’s milk produced a contraction in the muscle similar to 
that produced by a solution ot adrenalin, and that human milk produced only 
a v€?ry slight contraction. While the re>semblance to the adrcmalln curve was 
quite marked, sufficient evidence was obtained to indicate that the contraction 
was nx>t due to adrenalin. Further experiments, conducted with a view to de- 
termining the cause of the contraction established the fact that dialysed cow’s 
milk, with the addition of 3 per cent of milk sugar, gave a curve with smooth 
muscle practically identical with that of human milk. This suggests the prac- 
ticabilitj" of using dialysed cow’s milk in infant feeding. 

While the question of the cause of the effect of milk upon smooth muscle is 
still open, the author feels that further evidence is given by the experiments re- 
ported to support the view that the salts and milk sugar are partly responsible 
for the action, 

Begeneration of blood serum proteins, W. J. Keuii, S. H. HmawiTZ, and Q. H. 
Whipple {A.mer. Jou}\ Fhysiol., Jft (iPfS), S, pp. 356-392, fig, 1 ). — ^Tlie re- 
sults of a study of the regeneration and source of blood proteins, their fluctua- 
tion under abnormal conditions, and their function in the body economy are 
presented in the following papers: 

I. liifltience of fasting upO}i curve of protem regeneration following plasma, 
depletion . — Dogs xvere used as experimental animals, and plasma depletion was 
effected by bleeding the animal from the artery and introducing into the vein 
red corpuscles washed and suspended in Locke’s solution. By this method, the 
blood serum proteins, as measured by the refractornetrie method, could be re- 
duced to a low level (SB per cent or even 20 per cent of normal). 

The regeneration took place very slowly, w^hether food was administered or 
not, complete regeneration occupying from 7 to 14 days when the original de- 
pletion I'emoved 50 per cent or more of the total serum proteins. The ability of 
the body to regenerate serum proteins while fasting and the lack of evidence 
of any constant fluctuation in serum proteins in association with periods of 
fasting or heavy protein feeding are thought to indicate that the serum pro- 
teins are not concerned as intermediary products betw^een food protem and 
body tissue or parenchyma protem, and that their formation under certain cir- 
cumstances may b,e attributed to the body proteins. 

II. Infimiee of diet upon curve of pn'otein regmeration following plasma do- 
ptetion , — Experiments are reported which supplenient those noted above by 
showing the effect of different diets upon serum protein regeneration. 

The regeneration was found to be more rapid and complete upon a meat or 
mixed diet than in fasting, and more rapid upon a meat diet than a bread and 
milk diet. Following plasma depletion there w''as an average regeneration of 1 
per cent of the total serum iiroteins within the next 24 hours, independent of 
food, shock, or infection. This is thought to represent the absolute maximum 
production under the greatest stimulus. 

It is pointed out that regeneration of serum proteins on a meat diet after a 
50 per cent- depletion and regeneration of liver cell protoplasm after a 50 per 
cent necrosis both require from 5 to 7 days, suggesting that the body has the 
same difficulty in regenerating its serum proteins that it does in the con- 
struction of ceil protein. 

III. Liver in fury alone: Liver injury and plasma depletion: The Lch fistula 
omnMned loiih plasma depletion . — ^In tliis paper experiments are reported 
which show that “ liver injury tends to lessen the amount of circulating blood 
serum proteins' and the presence of liver injury tends to retard the regenera- 
tion of serum proteins after an initial plasma depletion. Furthermore, the 
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Bek fistula liver appears to regenerate blood serum proteins more slowly than 
tlie normal or even tlie injured liver. Tbe Eek fistula liver is smaller tlum 
normal, always presents evidence of degeneration (fat), and gives a sub- 
normal functional test witir tetraclilorplitbalein/' 

Tills experimental evidence is tliougbt to indicate that the liver is concerned 
in maintaining the normal level of the blood serum proteins, which is remark- 
ably stable in. widely varying conditions of health and disease. 

An investigation of changes in the blood and urine resulting from fatigue, 
A. B. Hastings (Pul). SealtJi EpU. [U. S.l, {1919), Eo. SI, pp. 1682-1691, fig. 
1 ). — ^Tlie studies reported were made for the most part on the urine of men 
and the blood of dogs, although in a limited number of cases data were ob- 
tained on both the urine and blood of the same subject. Fatigue was induced 
in the animals by causing them to run in a revolving wheel, and later in a 
motor-driven treadmill. Data on the reaction of the urine of men at rest were 
obtained from men convalescing from minor surgical operations, and on 
fatigued subjects froru men engaged in mechanical operations in an automo- 
bile factory, from men participating in a 12-mile Marathon race and a 6-day 
bicycle race and from a man on a 10-mile walk. The reactions of blood plasma 
and urine were determined electrometrically with a Clark electrode, and the 
reserve alkali of the blood plasma by the Van Slyke method for the determina- 
tion of bound carbon dioxid. The character and amount of the food eaten 
were noted only in the case of the hospital patients. The general results ob- 
tained were summarized as follows : 

Exercise produced a diminution of the hound carbon dioxid of the blood 
plasma 'which, however, did not progress to such a point that the reaction of 
the plasma was significantly altered. The rate of change of the bound carbon 
dioxid was a function of the rate and amount of exercise. 

The urine of men engaged in manual labor tended to be of a slightly higher 
degree of acidity than that of men at rest. The urine of physically strong 
men was regularly slightly more acid after work than before, while that of 
physically weak men showed wide variations in reactions from day to day. 
Intense fatigue invariably resulted in an increase in the H-ion concentration of 
the urine. 

Experimental scurvy in monkeys, A, Haeden and S. S. ZmvA {-Jour. Path, 
and Pact., 2B {1919), Vo. 8-4* PP- 246^251 ). — ^Three experiments are reported in 
which scurvy was Induced in monkeys by the following diets: (1) Fresh beer, 
steamed wiieat germ, and autoclaved bread, rice, and monkey nuts; (2) auto- 
claved lice, bread, and autoclaved milk; and (S) a diet similar to the first 
with the substitution of autoclaved milk for the beer. 

In all cases an acute scorbutic condition developed in from three to four 
months, the symptoms in the first two cases being confirmed by the histological 
changes noted on autopsy. In the third experiment, the animal was cured in 
less than a week by the addition of lemon juice treated as described in a 
.previous article (E. S. R., 40, p. 364). 

An investigation of the antiscorbutic value of the raw juices of root vege- 
tables, with a view to their adoption as an adjunct to the dietary of infants, 
H. CHicE;.and M, Rhodes {Lancet [London'},, 1918, II, No. 2S, pp. 774, 775 ). — 
By the usual feeding experiments with guinea pigs, the basal diet being oats 
and vrheat bran ad libitum with 60 cc. of milk autoclaved at 120® C. for one 
hour, the authors have found raw s^vede juice to have antiscorbutic properties 
approximating in value to raw orange juice, protection from scurvy being at- 
tained with a daily ration of 2.5 cc. The raw juice of carrots was found' to be 
inferior to that of swedes,. 20 cc. being ' regulred to produce protection from 
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scurvy. The juice of beet roots failed to prevent scurvy in the largest dose 
(20 cc,) that could be administered. 

For pll^pose^s of comparison a table is given sliowlijg the relative aBtiscor- 
biitic properties of the above-mentioned juices and of cooked potato, fresh 
raw cabbage leaves, fresh orange juice, and fresh grapes. The juice of grapes 
was found to have a value of only about one-tenth that of oranges. 

A note on the value of germinated beans in the treatment of scurvy, and 
some points in prophylaxis, H. W. Wiltshibe {Lancet ILondonJ, 191S, II, No. 
24f pp. SllSlS ). — ^The author confirms the conclusions of Chick and Hume 
(E. S. R., 40, p. 868) as to the antiscorbutic value of germinated seeds, by 
reports of the successful use of germinated haricot beans in the treatment of 
scurvy in the Serbian army in 1917. The amount of antiscorbutic vitamin de- 
veloped in the beans upon germination is thought to be eiiual to, if not greater 
than, that contained in fresh lemon juice. Even if no allowance be made for 
the food value of the beans, the cost of vitamins supplied by them is estimated 
at only 60 per cent of the cost when supplied by lemons. 

Beer and scurvy, A. H. Smith {Lancet ILondoti], 1918, II, No. 24, pp, 813- 
815 ). — Conflicting reports from the literature of the value of beer in the pre- 
vention of scurvy are recorded briefly, and the explanation is advanced that 
the difference in results is due to the process of malting. With the elaboration 
and perfection of the malting and brewing processes the antiscorbutic vitamin, 
which was probably present in the eariier beers, having its source in the 
germinated grains, has been practically eliminated. 

A historical inquiry into the efficacy of lime juice for the prevention and 
cure of scurvy, A. H. Smith {Jour, Roy. Army Med. Vorps, 82 (1919), Wos. 2, 
pp, 98-116; 8, pp, 188-208, fig. 1). — ^This is a more detailed report of the his- 
torical inquiry noted above. 

The antiscorbutic properties of raw lean beef, E. A. Dutches, E. M. Fieb- 
SOK, and A. Biesteb {Science, n. eer., 59 (1919), No. 1286, pp. 184, 185). — A pre- 
liminary report is given of feeding experiments with guinea pigs which indi- 
cate that raw lean beef does not possess antiscorbutic properties. 

AEIMAL PE0DIJCTI0¥. 

Mitosis and amitosis, B. G. Conklin {Biol. Bui. Ma.r, Biol. Lah. Woods Sole, 
S8 X1917), No. 6, pp. 896-486, pis. 19 ). — ^This is a discussion of purported cases 
of amitotic cell division to be found in the literature of cytology, supplemented 
by a study of the cleavage of the egg of the mollusk Crepidula plmm. The 
author’s point of view may be seen from the following statements: 

The modern revival of interest in amitosis is due to a reaction against the 
chromosome theory [of heredity]. If nuclear and cell divisions ever take place 
by amitosis in normally developing sex cells and embryonic cells it would deal 
a fatal blow to that theory. The occurrence of amitosis in fully differentiated 
tissue cells or in cells which do not undergo division would not affect the 
chromosome theory. , . , There is not a single wholly conclusive case in 
which amitosis has been shown to occur in the division of normally differ- 
entiating cells. Therefore the attempts to disprove the chromosome theory in 
this way have failed.” 

Four types of modified mitosis which resemble amitosis are described. 

Studies on eytolysins.— I, Some prenatal effects of lens antibodies, M. F. 
Guyee and E. A. Smith (Jour, Msopt. Zool., 26 (1918), No. 1, pp, 65S2). — ^Freg- 
nant rabbits, injected with serum from chickens sensitissed by previous in- 
jections of a suspension of rabbit crystalline lenses, and pregnant deer mice 
of the genus Peromyseus, injected with fowl serum similarly sensitized to' the 
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proteins of Peromyscus lenses, produced young, a few of wElcE Ead liquified 
instead of fibrous crystalline lenses. It is field that the lenses excited the 
prodnctloii of specific anti, bodies in the fowd blood, and that these in turn at- 
tacked in utero the lenses of the young of the species used as antigen. The 
lenses of the mothers were not altered. 

Observations on the relation between suckling and the rate of embryonic 
development in mice, W. B. Kikkham {Jour. Expt» ZooL, 27 (1918), No. 1, pp. 
49^55).— The author reports experiments and embryologicai investigations 
showing that the delay which he had previously discovered (E, S. E., 40, p. 
469) in the implantation of embi'yos in the uterus of female mice simultane- 
ously pregnant and laetating is induced by full functional activity of the 
mammary gland. The extent of the delay seems not to be correlated with the 
size of the suckling litter. The influence of the gland varies markedly in 
difiierent individuals. 

The experimental production of hypotypical ovaries through underfeed- 
ing. — contribution to the analysis of sterility, L. Loeb {Biol. Bui. Mar. 
Biot Lai). Woods ffole, 33 {1917} y No. 2y pp. 91-^115) .■—In a series of experi- 
ments 26 sexually mature female guinea pigs received their accustomed feeds — 
oats and green feed— in amounts not sufficient to maintain body weight for 
from 6 to 3S days. In most eases the weight decreased 25 to 35 per cent. Of 
8 animals intended as controls, 1 lost 20 per cent of her weight in spite of 
abundant feed but the others maintained weight, ovulated normally, and 3 
became pregnant. In IS of the experimental animals and in the exceptional 
control the ovaries became definitely hypotypical — that is, atresia of follicles set 
in before the follicles reached normal size. In such animals ovulation is effect- 
ually prevented and the animals are sterile, at least temporarily. The uterus 
was found to be in a resting condition. The connective tissue of the ovary 
was more resistant to the experimental treatment than the granulosa cells. 

The concrescence of follicles in the hypotypical ovary, L. Loeb {Biol. But 
Mar. Biol Lai). Woods EoUy 33 {1917), No. By pp. 187-195) .—The author de- 
scribes the ovaries of an underfed guinea pig, in which the hypotypical con- 
dition was so advanced that the connective tissue was affected and neighboring 
follicles became united. ‘‘The concrescence of ovarian follicles is analogous 
to the union of neighboring acini in the mammary gland and thyroid. It Is a 
phenomenon which occurs probably in all or the majority of glandular struc- 
tures.’* 

The effect of alcohol on the reproductive tissues, A. H, Aelitt and H. G. 
Wmjm {Jour. Bspt Med., 26 {1917), No. 6, pp. 769-778, pis. //).— Male and fe- 
male wMte rats, mostly 6 to 0 months old, were given daily doses of ethyl 
alcohol with the food for a period of time and were then killed. Histological 
preparations were made of the reproductive and other tissues. 

The treatment resulted in no apparent changes in the lungs, liver, kidneys, 
spleen, stomach, heart, or ovaries, but profound disturbances were found in 
the testes of 14 of the 15 males. The seminiferous tubules were reduced in size 
with compensatory edema of the intertubular tissue. Spermatozoa were absent 
In some cases, in others they were reduced in number or lacked tails, and in 
still others spermatids were numerous but apparently had been prevented from 
undergoing further transformation. Individual tubules of the same testis 
often showed considerable differences and individual differences between males 
were marked. The daily dosage varied from 0.25 to 2.25 cc. and the period 
of administration from 2 to 10 months, but it was found impossible to corre- 
late the intensity of the histological changes with the severity of treatment.,, 

Measurements, made by C. L. Chapin, of the diameter of the seminiferous 
tubules of each individual are recorded. 
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Fnrtlier studies on tlie modification of tlie germ cells in manimals.—Tlxe 
effect of alcoliol on treated guinea pigs and tlieir descendants, 'C. B. Stock- 
ARD and G. N. Papanxgoiaou. (Jour, E(cpt. ZooL, M (1918) ^ Wo. 1, pp. 119-228, 
figs. 8 ). — ^Thie autliors present tlie results obtained during tbe sixth and seventh 
years of a study of the descendants of a number of guinea pigs that had been 
caused to inhale fumes of ethyl alcohol for hour or more six days a week 
during periods of several months. The results of earlier years have been 
noted (B. R. S., 35, p. 65). 

The report deals mostly with 594 progeny of alcoholic lines {four genera- 
tions) and 233 of untreated lines, both stocks systematically mated to avoid 
inbreeding, but some information is also furnished concerning 302 Individuals 
of inbred alcoholic stock and 41 untreated inbred animals. Since the previous 
report the mating technique has befen improved through a study of the estrus 
cycle (E. R. S.. 40, p. 467). Matings were made by placing a female in 
heat alone in a cage with a male. If a month later upon careful physical 
examination she was found to be pregnant, the mating was considered suc- 
cessful and the number of progeny produced was reckoned as of that date. 
The number of fetuses in iitero was determined by palpation at intervals 
until parturition and a careful watch was kept for abortions. The young not 
accounted for at birth were assumed to have died and been absorbed in the 
manner discussed by Meyer (E. R. S., 40, p. 663). The accuracy of the palpa- 
tion counts was checked by a number of autopsies of pregnant females. 

The data from the noninbred stock are tabulated in three different ways 
according to (1) the number of generations since the most recent alcoholic 
ancestor without regard to the latter’s sex, (2) whether the paternal or ma- 
ternal stock or both were alcoholic, without distinguishing between genera- 
tions except the immediate parents, and (3) whether the alcoholic ancestors 
were exclusively males, exclusively females, or of both sexes, likewise without 
discriminating between the more remote generations. The third method shows 
perhaps the most striking differences and is summarized below : 

Condition of young from matings of guinea pigs exposed to alcohol or descended 

from alcoholic stock. 


Character of mates. 

Mates’ ancestors 
treated, with i 

alcohol. 

Num- 

ber 

of 

mat- 

ings 

made. 

Mat- 

ings 

unsuc- 

cess- 

ful.! 

Young ! 
persuc- 
c^ful 1 
mating.; 

i 

Aver- i 

wei|ht 

litter 

at 

birth. 

Young ! 
in 

litters 
of 4 
or 5. 

Young 
alive 3 
months 
after 
birth. 

■ 1 

Rela- 

tive 

cor- 

rected 

death 

rate. 

Pro- 
por- 
tion of 
deaths 
that 
were 
pre- 
natal. 

Male. 

Female. 





Petet. 


Gm. 

Fercf. 

Perct. 


* Per ct. 

Nonnal.. 

Normal,. 

None 

8$ 

4,5 

! 2.77 

197.1 

37 

^ 77.7 

100 

61.9 

Alcoholic 

...do 


34 

23.5 

1 2.30 

170.4 

20 

66.7 

178 

60.0 

Kormal . , 

Alcoholic 


35 

5.7 

i 2.78 

171.6 

17 

^ 48.9 

281 

: 74.5 

Do....; 

Normal.. 

One or more males . . . 

72 

19.4 

2.50 

173.3 

24 

62.8 

198 

: 79.6 

Do....! 

-..do 

One or more females. . 

33 

3.0 

2.56 

175.5 

15 

72.0 

152 

60.9 

Bo.... 

...do 

Some of both sexes . . . 

86 

12.8 

2.41 

170.7 

19 

i 69,1 

161 

' 64.3 


1 One month alter opx>ortunity for copulation. 


No litters of more than five young were observed in these experiments. Since 
the death rate was higher in large than in small litters, and since the pro- 
portion of large litters varied in the different groups of matings, it was neces- 
sary to eliminate as far as possible the influence of litter size from the mortality 
data. As used in the table, the relative corrected death rate of the young of 
a particular group expresses the observed death rate as a percentage of the 
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rate wlilcli the normal group would have exhibited had the distribution of 
litter sizes been the same as in the group under consideration. 

That a high proportion of unsuccessful matings (indicative of eaiiy death 

embryos or low fertility or both), a small sized litter, and a low litter weight 
are characteristic of both the matings with a treated male and those with 
alcoholic male ancestors is held to ‘'prove the hereditary transmission of the 
defects arising from the treatment of the male animals.” The general 
similarity of the two groups of young derived from alcoholized females indi- 
cates that “the treatment of female individuals also induces effects that are 
transmitted to later generations through the germ cells.” The high mortality 
of the offspring of an alcoholized mother is attributed in part to the direct 
influence of the treatment The authors consider the results secured by Cole 
and Bavis^ (who found that spermatozoa of treated rabbits were handicapped 
in a direct competition with normal spermatozoa), and by Arlitt and Wells 
(noted above) to be of sfgnilicance in explaining* the intensity and the racial 
persistence of the effects of alcoholizing male guinea pigs. 

The ratio of males to females was 109.2 : 100 in young with fathers or other 
male ancestors treated, 86.5 : 100 in those with only female ancestors treated, 
and 128.6 : 100 when ancestors of both sexes had been treated. . The ratio in 
the normal line was 113.2 : 100. These wide differences are discussed, but inas- 
much as the normals showed an unusuaiiy high proportion of males no certain 
conclusions are drawn, although the possibility of higher prenatal mortality 
on the part of the females of alcoholic stock is pointed out. 

About 2.52 per cent of the noninbred young of alcoholic stock and 3.31 per 
cent of the inbred alcoholics were conspicuously malformed in some particular 
(abnormally small eye on one side, cataract, opaque lenses, deformed limbs, 
etc.) or showed paralysis, gross tremors, and the like. In none of the un- 
treated stock, inbred or not, w^ere such defects noted. 

In attempting to reconcile their results with those of Pearl on the domestic 
fowl (E. S. E., 40, p. 470), the authors are inclined to hold that many of 
the “infertile” eggs in Pearl’s experiments contained embryos that died in 
early cleavage stages. 

Studies on inbreediiig.-I-IV, H. D. King {Jom\ Expt. Zoot^ 2B {191S), 
Nos, 1, pp. 1-54, U; PP^ S85S78, figs. 2; 27 {1918), No. 1, pp. 1-85, fig. 1; 
29 {1919}, No. 1, pp. 71-111, figs. 8 ). — ^The observations reported in these four 
papers cover 25 generations of inbred white rats reared at the Wistar Institute. 
The experiments were started with a litter consisting of two males and two 
females bom in May, 1909. One of the females was called A and the other B ; 
their inbred descendants are respectively designated the A and the B series. 
The plan required that A and B and every other female used for breeding 
should be mated t'^dce with a brother from the same litter and then twice with 
an unrelated stock male. Young from the latter matings were not used to carry 
on the inbred line. 

During the first six generations the diet consisted mostly of milk, bread, and 
com, and many of the rats remained undersized, developed deformed teeth and 
other maiformatioES, and produced small sized litters. These defects are not 
attributed to inbreeding, as they were also abundantly manifested by the rest 
of the rat colony. The diet was then changed to selected table refuse supple- 
mented by ear corn or dog biscuit, and all evidence of malnutrition disappeared. 
Bess marked nutritive disturbances were, however, again met with during the 


® The Effect of Alcohol on the Male Germ Cells studied by means of ■ Double Matings, 
h. J. Cole and C. L, Davis. Abs. in Science n. ser., 39 (1914), m. 1004, pp. 470, 477. ' 
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last few generations, since table scraps became scarce and of low grade and 
no satisfactory substittite was found. 

Tbe animals produced in tbe first six generations were so few that practically 
all that lived were bred from. Beginning with the seventh, however, it was 
possible to inaugurate a system of selection which is described as follows: 

In the A series of inbreds, which is called the ' male line,’ all litters contain- 
ing an excess of female young were always discarded; in the B series, the 
* female line,’ litters with an excess of male young were never reared. Unless 
the individuals in the litter were of normal size and vigorous at birth they 
were killed at once.” Additional eliminations took place at the age of one 
month and at sexual maturity (3 months), all animals not meeting the re- 
quirements of normal weight, as given by Donaldson (B. S. R,, 40, p. 546), 
and normal vigor being discarded. 

The subtitles of the individual papers and the main topics treated therein 
follow : 

I. The effects in inbreeding on the growth and variability in- the body weight 
of the albino rat. — This paper summarizes (1) the adult body weights of 177 
male and 137 female rats of generations 1 to 6, and (2) the systematic monthly 
weighings of 156 males and 169 females of generations 7 to 15 during the first 
15 months of their lives. For this second set of measurements from 3 to 5 
litters of each series were selected for study in each generation, the litters 
chosen being of medium size (5 to 8 young) and composed of individuals 
normal in size at birth. “ There was no culling of the less desirable individuals, 
however, and all members of every litter were reared and weighed at the ages 
noted.” 

Inbred males belonging in generations 7 to 15 were heavier at all ages than 
stock albinos. In the adult state they were on the average, 18 per cent heavier 
than the general run of stock albinos and about 12 per cent heavier than males 
from a selected stock series reared under the same environmental conditions* 
Inbi'ed females were, as a rule, slightly heavier at any given age than the fe- 
males of the control series, but the difference between the two groups was much 
less marked. At the age of one year the average body weight of the inbred 
females was 3.7 per cent greater than that of the stock females. Some males 
of the seventh to ninth generation were the largest specimens of the albino 
rat on record. 

The animals of the B series were somewhat heavier at all ages than those of 
corresponding sex in the A series. In both series the variahility of the body 
weights — as measured by the coefficient of variation — ^was lower in the later 
than in the earlier generations. 

II. The effects of inbreeding on the fertility and on the eamtUutkmal vigor 
of the albino rat— Litter size, age at sexual maturity, fertility, mortality, and 
behavior are the topics considered in this paper. 

The average number of young in a litter in the A series (1,752 litters) was 
7.5 and in the B series (1,656 litters) 7.4. The average in a stock of nonln- 
bred albinos (424 litters) kept under the same environmental conditions was 6.7, 
These averages include the first four litters cast by each female or a lesser 
number in those cases where four were not secured. There were some changes 
in litter size in the inbred series as the experiment progressed. The average 
was 6.8 for generations 1 to 6, 7.2 for generations 7 to 10, 7.5 for generations 
11 to 14, 7.7 for generations 15 to 18 and 19 to 22, and 7.4 for generations 23 
to 25. Inbred females in giving birth to their first litters produced 6.9 young 
on the average. The second litters averaged 7.9, the third 7.8, and the fourth 

7.3. The averages for the successive litters of the stock females were 6.2, 

7.3, 6.5, and 6.7 young, respectively. 
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In tbe eoiiier generations malnutrition aelayed the time of puberty. In 
the latter generations considerably more than 25 per cent cast their llrst 'litter 
before the age of 90 days, while less than 10 per cent were more iliaii 120 days 
old at the time of first parturition. Of the 594 females used for breeding, 
68.5 per cent produced the required four litters. The majority of the others 
died of ijneniiionia. A few remained barren after one or two litters; post- 
mortem examinations revealed inflamed ovaries or uterus in these cases. 
These facts are held to indicate that the inbreeding did not induce sterility. 
The mortality records Indicate that the span of life was longer in the inbred 
animals than in ordinary stock. 

The behavior of some of the inbred animals used in this experiment has been 
studied by A. W. Xerkes^ and by N. Utsurikawa.® These investigators found 
that the inbred rats learned their way out of a maze more slowly than stock 
rats, and were more timid, more savage, and less active. It is suggested that 
perhaps nervousness is an hereditary trait that is intensified through inbreed- 
ing and that the nervousness of many pure bred domestic animals, notably 
race horses, is associated with the inbreeding (in a broad sense) frequently 
practiced by breeders of registei’ed stock. 

III. The effects of inhreedrnrj, with selection^ ov the ser ratio of the albino 
rat, — ^The ratio of males to females among the 2,818 individuals of the 424 lit- 
ters of stock animals used as controls was 104.6 : 100. The ratio among 
the S,256 inbred animals in the six generations before selection began was 
108.6:100. The young of the A series (male line) in generations 8 to 25 
that were produced in first and second litters (sired by inbred males) showed 
a ratio of 122.3 : 100. Among young in the third and fourth litters of the A 
series females (sired by stock males) the ratio was 115.6:100. Breeding 
females of the B series (female line) in generations 8 to 25 produced male 
and female young in the proportion of 81.1 : 100 when mated to inbred males, 
and in the proportion of 91.1 : 100 Avhen mated to stock males. 

It is concluded that by selection the inbred rats have been separated into 
two distinct strains showing radically different sex ratios. 

IV. A further studp of the effeets of inbreeding on the growth and mriaMUtg 
in the hodg weight ^ of the albino rat — ^This paper completes study I by pre- 
senting the growth data for 296 males and 310 females of generation 16 to 25. 
These rats were not so heavy at any age period a>s those of tlie earlier gen- 
erations, but they were much superior in weight to stock albinos reared under 
similar conditions of environment and' nutrition. Variability" did not tend to 
decrease with the advance of inbreeding. There were practically no differences, 
in adult weights between the A and the B series. 

By way of general conclusions, the author points out that selection for^ vigor 
Is seemingly able to cheek any tendency for inbreeding to bring out undesirable'' 
latent traits, and that adverse housing and feeding conditions are capable of 
producing more detrimental effects on growth and fertility in the albino rat 
than is inbreeding. 

A bibliography of nearly 260 titles on inbreeding, selection, sex ratios, and 
related topics is appended to the fourth study. 

On a' back cross in mice involving three allelomorphic pairs of characters, 
X A. XteTFEusEN and E. Roberts {Genetics, 3 (1918), No. d, pp. 573-598 ). — To 
discover (1) any linkage that might exist betw^een three dominant hereditary 

1 ComparisoB of the Behavior of Stoefe and Inbred Albino Eats. lour. Anim. Be- 
havior, 6 (1916), Ko. 4, pp. 267-269, figs. 4. 

s Temperamental differences between Outbred and Inbred Strains of the Albino Eat. 
Joor. Anim. Behavior, T (1917), No, 2, pp. 111-129. 
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factors in lolce — those for agouti hair-pattern, dark eye-color, and black body- 
pigment — and (2) any selective mortality of particular jsygotic types in early- 
postnatal life, a number of mice heterozygous for all three factors were mated 
to triple recessives at the Illinois Experiment Station. Most of the data se- 
cured w^ere from a group of 00 Pi wild gray X pink-ej^ed brown females crossed 
back to pink-eyed brown males. These females produced 861 litters (comprising 
2,250 individuals) in wdiieh all the young lived during the two w^eeks after 
birth that necessarily elapses before the eye- and body-colors of young mice 
can be determined, and 170 litters (811 individuals) in which some of the young 
died during this period. 

Ko evidence of linkage wms found — indeed, in the uiuleideted series, of the 
eight classes of young the two that w’oiild have been the noncrossover classes 
were least numerous. There w^as, however, an indication of selective mortality, 
for noticeably few'er iionagoiitis than agoutis were found among the depleted 
litters, while the twm kinds w^ere substantially eaual in number in the un- 
depleted litters. 

Pluctuations of sampling in a Mendelian population, J. A. DETLEFsiiN 
(GcneticH, S {J018), No. 6, pp. 509-^607). — ^The data furnished by the 5S1 litters 
from the Pi females used in the experiment noted above were examined to see 
how' closely the ratios in the individual litters approach the expected ratios. 
The statistical methods adopted are mainly those suggested by Harris (E. S. B., 
20, p. 67). It is concluded that the observed deviations from expectation can 
properly be attributed to the chance fluctuations of random sampling. 

A demonstration of the origin of two pairs of female identical twins from 
two ova. of high storage metabolism, O. Biddijb {Jour, B^pt, Zoot, 26 (1918) f 
No, 2, pp. 227-26//). — Twm cases among ring doves are reported where an egg har- 
bored two embryos which on dissection proved to be females. The eggs, which 
were laid by different birds, were very large but are held not to have been double 
yolked because (1) in one case the two-embryo condition was discovered early 
in incubation by candling and the relative position of the embryos could not 
be altered by rotation and shaking, and (2) in both cases the umbilici of each 
pair of fully formed embryos *‘had a practically common point of union on 
the [single, only partly absorbed] yolk-sac,” The twins are termed identical 
because each xmli'' is thought to have been derived from a single egg ceil. The 
large size (“high storage metabolism”) of the yolks is suggested as a factor 
in the separation of the blastomeres to form two embryos. 

Genetic variability, Win hybrids and constant hybrids, in a case of bal- 
anced lethal factors, H, J. MunnuE. {G&ueUcB, S (iiliS), No, 5, pp, 422-499, fig, 
1 ), — On the basis of extended breeding investigations 'which he reports with 
beaded-wing drosophilas, the author recognizes a condition where heterozygosis 
Is enforced by two opposed lethal factors in the same linkage group which are 
inhibited from crossing over by a third factor, and designates this condition 
as one of balanced lethal factors. He uses this as an explanation of the 
existence both of “ pure ” beaded-wing stock and of stock in which the beaded- 
wing factor behaves like the factor for yellow in mice. 

The author also points out that the factorial analysis of these flies has 
proceeded far enough so that various complicated and apparently non-Mendel!an 
results, such as twin hybrids, constant hybrids, and the disappearance of domi- 
nant factors on crossing, can be made to order. If these cases occurred spon- 
taneously the Mendelian mechanism at work might not be apparent, and the 
phenomena would be made much of by advocates of ' the theory of factor 
variability. 

I'luctuations in a recessive Mendelian character and selection, E. Robebts 
(Jour, Expt. Zool., 27 (1918) ^ No, 2^ pp, 157-192^ figB, Sd),-— Breeding experi- 
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iiieuts at tlie liliiioLs Experiment Station with vestigial- wing: drosophilas (pom- 
ace flies) are reported. 

Selection for 34 generations failed to increase the length of the wings. 
Vestigial-wing flies extracted from a cross with wild long- wing flies bore longer 
wings and wings of more varied shapes than the stock wiiicli had not been 
cros^secl. This result is attributed to modifying factors brought in by wild 
files* and not to “ contaioination.” For seven generations certain of the ex- 
tracted stock w^ere kept in an incubator where the temperature, though vari- 
able, averaged about 2"^ C. above the room temperature wiiere the rest of the 
stock were kept. The incubator flies developed longer wings than the outside 
flies, and the effect wms more marked in the males than in the females. 

Selecting cattle for homlessness, E. N. Wentwoeth {Ereedefs 7d 

{1919), No. 17, pp. 81f9, 850). — ^The current view of geneticists as to the inheri- 
tance of the polled character in cattle is explained. It is pointed out that a 
long series of top crosses with polled animals does not ensure the “ prepotency ” 
of a polled sire. 

Commercial feeding stuffs, q^uarterly report, January 1 to March 31, 
1919, E. G-. Peoitux et al. {Indiana 8ta, Bui. 280 {1919), pp. 68). — This is the 
first of the new series of quarterly reports of Indiana feeding stuffs, and tabu- 
lates the proximate composition of 982 samples analyzed during the first 
three months of 1919. Tlie materials listed include alfalfa meal, buckwheat 
hulls and middlings, coconut oil meal, corn bran, corn feed meal, yellow corn 
feed meal, corn germ meal, corn gluten feed, hominy feed, yellow^ hominy feed, 
cottonseed cake, cottonseed feed, cottonseed meal, Kapok seed meal, linseed 
cake, linseed meal, oat middlings, palm kernel oil meal, peanut oil meal, rye 
middlings, velvet bean feed, wheat bran, wheat middlings, wheat shorts, reel 
dog, white middlings, miscellaneous (mostly corn and oats) chop feeds, tank- 
age, meat scrap, and mixed and proprietary stock, poultry, molasses, and 
condimental feeds and calf meals. 

Inspection of feeding stuffs {Nexo York State Sta. Bui. 455 {1918), pp. 15-^ 
186). — ^This is the report on the samples of feeding stuffs collected by the New 
Tork State Commissioner of Agriculture during 1918. The protein, fat, and 
fiber content of each sample is reported, together wnth the ingredients identi- 
fied and in the case of animal by-products the phosphoric acid content. The 
materials analyzed include alfalfa meal, barley feed, barley middlings, barley 
hulls, brewers’ dried grains, buckwheat middlings, coconut oil meal, corn bran, 
com germ meal, corn gluten feed, corn meal, corn feed meal, hominy feed, 
yellow hominy feed, corn-and-cob meal, cottonseed meal, cottonseed feed, dis- 
tillers’ dried grains (corn), malt sprouts, dried yeast grains, dried beet pulp, 
linseed meal, unscreened flaxseed oil cake, oat hulls, oatmeal by-product, pea- 
nut oil feed, unhulled peanut oil feed, Spanish chestnuts, velvet bean feed, 
wheat bran, wheat middlings, red dog, wflieat middlings and palm oil, wheat 
screenings, tankage, meat scrap, meat-and-bone scrap, beef scrap, fish meal, 
and various proprietary compounded chop, molasses, stock and poultry feeds, 
and calf meals. 

Poultry foods, J. 0. Bbunnich {Queensland Agr. Jour., 11 {1919), No. 6, pp. 
$46, g^d).-— Proximate analyses of market samples of Australian poultry feeds 
are summarized. The materials are meat-and-bone meal, pea meal, corn meal, 
bran, shorts, linseed meal (Meggit’s), key meal, polly meal, and nine commercial 
mixed feeds. Besides the total ash determinations, the proportions of lime, 
phosphoric acid, and insoluble ash are tabulated. The market price of each 
feeding stuff Is listed. An estimate of the actual monetary value of the ingre- 
dients of the mixed feeds indicates that the price asked for these is unduly high* 
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Carrying capacity of ranges in western United States, E. L. Hensel (Aims 
Forest eTj 5 (t917), pp. 4.S-4 ^). — Accessibility to water, topography, character 
of vegetation, prevalent diseases, local farming conditions, and extent of use 
are discussed as factors in determining the carrying capacity of a range. 

The cattle industry of the Southeast, G. M. Rommel (Producer, 1 (1919), 
No. 6, pp. 9-12, figs. 5). — It is predicted that with the cattle tick eradicated the 
southern part of the United States, east of the Mississippi Eiver, will become a 
very important cattle-growing region, partly because of an increasing demand 
for beef and partly because of the beneficial effect of the manure on the cotton 
crop. 

The investigations of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture during the past 15 years (B. S. E., 41, p. 565) Indicate in the 
author’s opinion that the two most profitable methods of producing beef in the 
South are (1) to feed steers cottonseed meal on pasture, and (2) to feed calves 
for baby beef during the winter following weaning with a ration made up of 
silage, cottonseed meal, and other available feeds, but not corn except where the 
price is low. 

Cattle industry, J. G. J. Coope (Rhodesia Miimtions and Resoiirces Com. Rpt. 
1918, pp. 45-55). — This article deals with the status of the beef cattle industry 
in RhodesUi. Available native feeding stulfs and common cattle diseases in 
the region are listed. 

Some camel feeding experiments, H. E. Gross (Ayr. Research Inst. Pusa 
Bui. 77 (1918), 2 )p. 8). — Experiments as to the amounts of various feeds that 
camels will consume are reported to show that the Indian Government’s ration 
of 16 lbs, per day of a mixture of wheat and pea-straw is insuflficient to main- 
tain a camel. 

Domestication of animals in Peru, O. F. Cook (Jour. Heredity, 19 (1919), 
No. 4i PP- 176-181, figs. S). — ^Notes are given as to the degree to which the llama, 
the alpaca, the huanacii, the vicuna, and the guinea pig are under domestication 
in Peru, together with suggestions as to the part played by domestic animals 
in the highly developed agi’iculture of the prehistoric Peruvians. 

Making money from hens, H. E. Lewus (Philadelphia and London: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1919, pp. 217, pis. 12). — ^The scope of this book and the method 
of treatment are indicated by the following chapter headings: Chances with 
chickens; the riddle of the breeds; beginning with the incubator; beginning 
with the baby chick ; critical days in the brooder ; the secret of better chickens ; 
the open-front poultry house ; fuel for the egg factory ; healthy hens ; how to 
tell the good hen; the truth about the lighting problem. The “secret” of 
better chickens is to provide feeds rich in vitamins. Much of the material 
has appeared in somewhat different form in the series of leaflets known as 
Hints to Poultrymen, issued by the New Jersey Experiment Stations and 
noted from time to time. 

Pall poultry problems, H. B. Lewis (New Jersey Stas. Hints to Ponltrymm, 
7 (1919), No. 12, pp. 4 )* — topics briefly discussed are the culling of the flock 
in the fall, the problems of sanitation, housing, and feeding during the fall 
and winter months, and the use of artificial illumination to stimulate egg 
production. 

Peeding hens for egg production, H. M. Lamox and A. B. Lee ( TJ. B. Dept. 
Agr., Farmers^ Bui. 1067 (1919), pp. 15 , figs. 5). — Information is summarized as 
to the composition of poultry feeding stuffs,, suitable rations for laying hens, 
and methods of feeding. Rations are recommended on the basis of the ex- 
periments reported an Department Bulletin 561 (B. S. B., 37, p. 871). 
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Egg laying contests. — I, Sixth annual international egg-laying contest,— 
II, Report of the seventh competition and some five-year averages, W. P. 
Kikepatrick and. L. E. Gaeb (Connecticut Storrs Bta, BuL 100 (lOW)^ pp. 71, 
figs. 25 ). — This bulletin presents detailed reports of the annual egg-laying con- 
tests held at Storrs, Conn., in 1916-17 and 1917-18, and also averages the egg 
records, feed consnniptioii, costs and profits of the tliircl to seventh contests. 
Reports of the fifth and preceding competitions have been noted (B. S, R., 37, 
p. 368). 

The simplified feed mixtures adopted for the fifth contest were used during 
the sixth and seventh and are regarded as very satisfactory. The feeds avail- 
able for the seventh were of lower grade than those used in the sixth and the 
difference is reflected in a higher feed consumption per pound of eggs. In 
spite of the increased cost of feed in recent years, the difference between re- 
ceipts and feed costs per dozen eggs has steadily increased in successive con- 
tests. Two charts present separately for the White Leghorns, Wyandottes, 
Plymouth Bocks, and Rhode Island Beds entered in the five most recent con- 
tests, the average egg production during each week of the year. 

The best individual egg record in the seven years of the contests w^as made 
by a white Wyandotte which laid 308 eggs during the year 1917-18. It is 
stated that there are only two other trap-nest records of 300 or more eggs in 
all the egg-laying competitions in the United States and Canada. 

Einal report of the fourteenth egg-laying competition, C. Potts (Queens- 
land Apr. Jour., n. ser., 9 (1918), No. 6, pp. 218-225, figs, if?).— This is a report 
on the annual Queensland Agricultural College egg-laying contest which closed 
March 31, 1918, and covers the same general ground as the report of the pre- 
ceding contest already noted (E. S. R., 38, p. 173). A group of 6 birds was 
entered hy each of 73 competitors. The egg records by months of each group 
and the annual production of the individual hens in 20 of the groups where 
the birds were housed separately are tabulated. The records by months of 
the latter hens may be found in the sucessive monthly issues of the Journal 
during the progress of the competition. The average weights per egg of the 
eggs laid in each group pen and hy each single test hen are also recorded. 

The average egg production vras the lowest obtained during the 14 years of 
the contests, due partly to cold weather and excessive rainfall in the spring 
and partly to poor quality of the available feeding stuffs. It is stated that a 
good grade of shorts was unprocurable. The highest individual record was 
made, however, in the course of this contest, 334 eggs having been laid by a 
Black Orpington. Her eggs averaged 1.75 oz. per egg, which w^as below the 
minimum required for a prize. 

Einal report of the fifteenth egg-laying competition, Queensland Agricul- 
tural College (Queensland Agr. Jour., 11 (1919), No. 5, pp. ' 
contest was concluded I^Iarch 31, 1919. The number of hens entered was 390, 
of which 240 were single tested. The records are tabulated as noted above for 
the preceding contest. Drought, a poor grade of wheat, and an unavoidable 
lack of green feed reduced the ’number of eggs secured and their average 
weight below what was expected on the basis of past performance. 

A convenient method of indicating the time element in giving a hen^s 
record, H. D. OoonATE (Jotir. Amer. Assoc. Instr. and Invest. Poultry ffmh., B 
(1919), No. 5, p. 87 ). — As a compact expression for a pullet’s egg production 
from the date of first egg to the pause in egg laying during the second summer 
or fall, the author suggests a symbolic fraction with the number of eggs as the 
numerator and the number of days in the period as the denominator 
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Fertility experiments, B. F. Kaupp {Jour. Amer. Asmo. Imtr. and Invest 
Poultry Hush.j 5 {1919), No. 7, pp. 5S, 5Jf ). — The cocks were removed from 
flocks of hens (13 different varieties) at the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion. Egg fertility remained approximately normal for three days and then 
dropped steadily. No fertile eggs were secured after the eleventh day. When 
the cocks were returned, normal fertility was attained after five days. The 
detailed records of the White Leghorn flock are tabulated. 

The results of single, one-day matings, J. H. Martin and W. S. Anderson 
{Jour. Amer. Assoc. Imtr. and Invest Poultry Hush., 5 {1918), No. 8, pp. 82, 
28 ). — vigorous Single Comb White Leghorn cock was allowed to tread 34 
hens in less than 9 hours. The hens had all been isolated from males for some 
time. Ten of the matings led to fertile eggs. The shortest interval between 
mating and the appearance of fertilized eggs was 29 hours 23 minutes. The 
longest interval was 6 clays. 

Note on the behavior of capons when brooding chicks, H. D. Goodale 
{Jour. Anini. Behamor, 6 (1916), No. 4, pp. 819-324) .—The brooding habits of 
2 Rhode Island Red and 3 Brown Leghorn capons at the Massachusetts Experi- 
ment Station are described. 

Both kinds cared for young chicks satisfactorily, led them about, scratched 
up feed for them, and called them by clucking. The marked differences be- 
tween the two breeds with respect to the broodiness of hens was not reflected 
in the behavior of these capons, in fact the Leghorn capons were perhaps better 
caretakers than the Rhode Island Reds. 

“ Obviously, until more studies have been made of the behavior of fowls, the 
brooding instinct of the capon can not be cited as proof of the assumption of a 
female secondary sexual character by a castrated male.” 

Concerning artificial lighting, G. R. Shoxjp {Washington Sia.f Wash. 
8ta., Mo. Bul.^ 7 {1919), No. 7, pp. 106-110 ). — ^Advice is given as to the handling 
of a poultry flock when artificial illumination is used in winter to increase egg 
production. 

Cottonseed hulls, a sanitary and vermin-proof litter for poultry, M. B. 
Tabenhaits {Jour. Amer. Assoc. Imtr. and Iivvest. Poultry Hush., 5 {1918), No. 
8, pp. 23, 24 ). — The following advantages are claimed for cottonseed hulls as a 
litter in poultry houses: (1) Little dust is produced, (2) moisture does not 
penetrate it easily, and (3) droppings become covered with small particles of 
hulls and thus do not decompose readily and are not flattened out on the floor. 
The author’s observations were made in Texas. 

DilEY FAEMIM--DAIETI1G. 

Calf feeding experiments: Corn silage; whole milk dilutions, G. C. White 
and J. A. Kuellxng {Connecticut Btorrs Bta. But 102 (1919), pp. 91-186 ). — 
To study (1) the desirability of introducing corn silage into the ration of dairy 
calves early in life, (2) the results of substituting whole milk diluted with 
water for skim milk, and (3) the feeding of a commercial calf meal in con- 
junction with silage, 32 calves (dairy breeds, males and females) divided into 
10 groups were put on experiment ufith the intention of feeding them for 180 
days. The calves were mostly a week or so old when the experiments began. 
Those that were to get the silage were allowed it as soon as they would eat, 
it. All calves received undiluted whole milk for the first 2 to 4 weeks accord- 
ing to circumstances. The normal amonnt of skim or diluted milk given daily 
was 14 lbs. per head. The following tabulation gives the details of theL'eeding 
1580T1"— Ko.9— 20 O 
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and growth of the calves in the groups which were carried through the full 
period, except the calf-meal group: 

EesMlts from feeiUng silage or diluted icliole milk or doth to dairy calves from 
shortly after Inrth until about the age of $ months. 


Group number. 

IVater 
in tile 
whole 
lailfc. 

Num- 
ber of 
calves 
com- 
plet- 
ing 
test. 

Aver- 

age 

initial 

■weight. 

Feed consumed per head in 180 day s . 

Average gain 
perhe^. 

Biy 

matter 

con- 

sumed 

per 

pound 

of 

gain. 

Gnain. 

Hay. 

Silage. 

Whole 
milk 
-f- water. 

Skim 

milk. 

In ISO 
days. 

Per 

day. 


Per cent 


Zhs. 

Lbs, 

Us. 

Us. 

Lbs. 

Lhs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

' Lbs. 

1 

None. ' 

3 

77 

254 

304 

237 

107 

2,115 

240 

1.33 

3.26 

2 ' 

Xone. 

2 ^ 

77 

937 

04 

2' 095 

138 

.77 

3. 35 

3 ' 

None ■ 

4 


231 

272 


73 

2,067 

224 

1.25 

2.96 

4 

54 

2 

74 

2i5 

297 


1,025 i 

196 

1.09 

3. 19 


None. 

3 

87 

1 157 j 

191 

6S4 

179 


238 

3.32 

2.80 

8 

75 

3 

81 

2S3 

320 


793 


190 

1.06 

3.43 

10 

75 

3 

90 

291 

211 

807 

73S 


214 

1.19 

i 

3.55 


^ Limited. 


Groups 1 to 4 were begun in Maj", 1915, and the others in 1916. The grain 
mixture in 1915 consisted of corn meal, crushed oats, and wheat bran (2:2:1). 
Group 5 received the same except that “hominy” was substituted for corn 
meal, “ Hominy,” ground oats, red clog, and blood meal (3:3:1:!) constituted 
the grain mixture given to groups S and 10. The blood meal was added because 
of the great dilution of milk in these groups compared with group 4. In the 
case of group 10, 2.5 parts of linseed meal replaced the one part of blood meal 
for 35 days tf|v”afcl the end of the experiment. The hay was composed of 
mixed grasses with some clover or alfalfa. The milk used in the dilutions con- 
tained about 5 per cent fat. The silage fed most of the time contained over 
75 cent moisture. Proximate analyses of 8 samples of silage are reported. 
Costs are computed on a 1915-1918 and on a December, 1917, basis of prices. 

More or less scouring occurred . in practically all groups, and it was particu- 
larly noticeable in group 2 which received silage, but no grain or hay. Feed- 
ing silage before the age of 2 or 3 months is not consideral /de^rable, , because 
it widens' the ration and increases the chance of' scouring. 'Tn the later: ^'ino'hths 
the calves relished the silage, and often ate it before drinking their skim milk. 

“The diluted whole milk groups proved more expensive than the skim milk 
groups, but gains were produced at a price low enough so that such a practice 
w’ould prove practical on a v/hole- milk market farm, since it eliminates the 
investment in a separator and the labor Involved in separation.” 
dihited milk groups, group 10 (which also received silage) was satis- 

factory' from the stancli>oiiit of gains and costs. Group 7 (diluted milk) w^as 
not continued on experiment because some of the feeds desired were not 
available. Group 9 consisted of 2 calves fed diluted milk in which some of 
the, grain was mixed. The calves scoured badly and the experiment was dis- 
continued. The ill-success is attributed in part to the method of feeding. 
'“The usual coagulation by the rennin Is probably interfered with.” 

^ The calves of group 6 received a proprietary calf meal with silage, grain 
and hay. After a few weeks all whole milk was withdrawn. No skim milk 
was fed. Four calves started and 2 completed the test. The average gains 
of tlm latter 'Were 0.91 and 0.73 lbs. per day, respectively. Digestion' troubles 
were en, countered. 'Silage and calf meal is not considered a desirable mixture 
for young 'Calves. 
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Tlie feeding of oats to calves, J, Haklt (Dept. Agr. ami Tech. Tnstr. Ireland 
Jouf\ 18 (1918), No. S, pp. 806, S07). — ^Tlie results of 6 different tests itiYolving 
42 calves, in wliicli lialf tlie calves were fed crushed oats and the other half 
a prepared mea.1 (com meal, oat meal, and crushed flaxseed, 2:2:1), are 
snmmarized. Both groups received skim milk or buttermilk. The average 
daily gains per calf were 1.47 lbs. for the oats-fed lots and 1.39 lbs. for the 
meal-fed lots. In these experiments the meal was not steeped or cooked as in 
those 'previously noted (E. S, R., 37, p. 873). Like the oats it was mixed 
directly with the milk at the time of feeding. 

A single test comparing whole oats with uncooked meal, each mixed with 
separator skim milk, is also reported. Throughout the trial, which lasted 
127 days, the calves were grazed together on “ medium pasture.’^ The calves 
were 4 to *5 weeks old at the start and averaged 105 lbs. in weight. The 
average daily gain of the three oats-fed calves was 1.63 lbs. and of the three 
meal-fed calves 1.48 lbs. 

A study of the relative reliability of offlcial tests of dairy cows, W. W. 
Yapp {Illinois 8ta. Bui. 215, ahs. (1919), pp. 4. flgs. 3). — The complete edition 
of this bulletin has been noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 773). 

Dairying industry, J. G. J. Coope (Rhodesia Munitions and Resources Com. 
Rpt. 1918, pp. S0-S5) .—rButter making in Rhodesia and the relation of dairy 
farming to soil fertility are discussed. 

A system of Cheddar cheese manufacture suitable for Rhodesian farm con- 
ditions, J. G. J. Coops (Rhodesia Munitions and Besotirces Com. Rpt. 1918, pp. 
26-29, 29a, 29b). — ^The Cheddar cheese process is considered the only one 
adapted to the warm climate of Rhodesia. The process of making cheese of 
the Cheddar type from whole milk under somewhat primitive farm conditions 
is outlined. 

A study of the eye formation of Bmmental cheese, W. M. Clakk (CentM. 
Balct. lete.J, 2. Abt., ^7 (1917), No. 10-15, pp. 280-244, ^)‘ — Previously noted 

from another source (E. S. R., 37, p. 875). 

YETEEmAEY MEBICI20;. 

Annual report for 1918 of the principal of the Royal Veterinary College, 
J. McPadyean (Jour. Roy. Agr. 8oc. England, 79 (1918), pp. 229-240, figs. $). — 
This report deals with the occurrence of diseases of live stock during the year, 
including anthrax, glanders, sheep scab, hog cholera, foot-and-mouth disease, 
rabies, parasitic mange in horses, and abortion in mares. 

The fifth and sixth reports of the director of veterinary research, A. 
Theilee (Bpts. Dir. Fe^. Research, UnR)n So . Africa, 5-B (1918), pp. 812, figs. 
72). — ^The papers here presented in these, the usual reports (B. ,S. R., 35, p. 
678), are as follows: Acute Liver Atrophy and Parenchymatous Hepatitis in 
Horses, by A Theiler (pp. 9-164) ; Itestinal Invagination, Intussusception, in 
Sheep (Reckziekte or Knopderm) (pp. 165-186) and Tlie Occurrence of Dourine 
(Slapziekte) in South Africa, both by J. Walker (pp. 187-206); Anthrax in 
South Africa, by D. Rehoe (pp. 207-253) ; Investigations into Laiiiziekte in 
Cattle (pp. 255-820) and Preliminary Report on the Harmful Effects of 
“Steek” Grass on the General Health and Condition of Sheep (pp. 321-333), 
both by P. R. Yiljoen; Contagious Abortion of Cattle in South Africa, by E. 
M. Robinson (pp, 335-373) ; Chemotherapy of Haemonchosis in Sheep, by W. 
Veglla (pp. 375-482) ; The E''ate of Ingested and Injected Arsenic in Sheep, 
with Special Reference to Treatment of Haemonchosis (pp. 483-538) and The 
Microtitration of Arsenic (pp. 539-550), both by H. H., Green; The 'Effects O'f 
Arsenite of Soda Dipping Fluids on Working Oxen, by D. T. Mitchell ,(pp. 551- 
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591 ) ; Isolation and Description of a Bacterium Causing ' Oxidation of Arseni te 
to ArsCTate in Cattle Dipping Batiis (pp. 593-610) and Description of a Bac- 
terium, Isolated from a Cattle Dipping Tank, wMcli Eeduces Arsenate to Arse- 
nite (pp. 611 - 624 ), botli by H. H. Green; Notes on tlie Species of GastropMlus 
Pound in South Africa, by G. A. H, Bedford (pp. 625 - 648 ) ; Notes on the In- 
toxication by Gastrophilus Larvse, by G. van de W. de Kock (pp. 640 - 694 ) ; 
A New Nematode in Fowls, Having a Temite as an Intermediary Host IFilaria 
[mllimmm n. sp.], by A. Theiler (pp. 695-707) ; Anopliira from South African 
Hosts (pp. 709 - 736 ) and New Culicine Larvse from the Transvaal (pp. 737 - 
749 ), both by G. A, H. Bedford; and The Deficiency Aspect of Maize Products 
(pp. 751 - 774 ) and Upon the Quantitative Belationship between the Antineuritie 
Talue of a Diet and the Onset of Polyneuritis (pp. 7T5-S12), both by H. li. 
Green. 

Eeport of the civil veterinary department, Assam, for the year 1918-19, 
W, Ha:rbis (Rpt Civ. Yet. Dept, Ai^sam, 1918-10, pp. 2+i5-f2).— The usual 
report (E. S. B., 40, p. 380). 

Annual report tof the civil veterinary department, United Provinces, for 
the year ending March 31, 1919, E. W. Omma {Ann, Rpt, Civ, Vet, Dei)t. 
United From,, 1919, pp. [6] 4-19). — ^The usual report (E. S. B., 40, p. 284). 

A manual of bacteriology, B. T. Hewlett {Lmdon: J, A. Glmrehill, 1918, 
S, €d,, pp, X+769, pis, SI, ftps, 69), — In the present edition of this manual of 
bacteriology, an earlier edition of which has been previously noted (E. S. B., 
14, p. 491), the text has been revised throughout and much new material has 
been introduced, including considerable additions to the sections dealing with 
anaphylaxis, agglutination, and immunity. The chapter dealing with anaerobic 
organisms has been enlarged to include an account of the relation of this 
group" of organisms to war injuries. 

Heterolysins, II, A. Sordelli and G. Fischer (Per. Inst Fact lArgentinaJ, 
2 {1919), No. 2, pp. 201-210), — Continuing the investigation previously noted 
(E. S. B., 40, p. 578), the authors have found heterolysins in the organs of the 
wild and domesticated guinea pigs and in guinea pig and chicken sarcomata. 
Eat sarcomata and carcinomata did not contain heterolysins. 

The influence of desiccation on certain normal immune bodies, H. T. Kaes- 
NEB and K. E. Collins {Jour. Infect Diseases, 25 {19 19), Ho, 5, pp. ^21-JkS2 ). — A 
comparative study is reported of the effects on the normal antibodies in the 
blood of horses and goats of drying in the air, or in vacuo over sulphuric acid at 
room temperature, and freezing and drying over sulphuric acid in \'acuo. The 
results ol>tained are summarized as follows : 

‘*The normal antibodies in the serum of the horse and goat are gradually' 
decreased by drying. The agglutinins and hemagglutinins are less affected by 
drying if the serum is frozen while desiccation is going on. The loss of titer 
in the nondlalyzed serum takes place .within the first ten days, while it is de- 
layed in the dialyzed serum until after the twentieth day. The decrease of 
agglutinins in the dialyzed serum is uniform for all methods of drying until 
after two 'months, while in the nondialyzed serum the loss is greater in the 
serum that was not frozen and still greater in the serum dried in the air. 
The pH of .dried serum is slightly greater than in. the original serum, and as 
the loss^ of agglutinins becomes greater the difference 'is more marked. Dried 
serum dl^olved am! dried again shows definite changes in the formation of 
crystals,” 

Notes concerning the concentration of antitoxic sera, A. Sobdellx ' {Rev. 
Imt Fact lArffmiinal, 2 (1919), No. 2, pp. 211-214) .—The author reports ex- 
cellent results obtained in the ' concentration , of antitoxic sera by the Homer 
method previously noted (E. E. E., 40, p, 287). Concentrations of 'the plasma 
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to one-fiftii the original voliirne have been obtained which filtered easily, con- 
tained relatively little protein, and represented a loss of material not exceed- 
ing 10 per cent. 

The production of antiserum for ag*glutination tests, F. H. K. Reynolds 
and J. F. Hile (Jour. hifecU Diseases, 25 (1919), No. 5, pp. Ipl2, 145 ). — The 
authors have found that washing in sterile salt solution the hilled suspensions 
of bacteria which are used for the production of immune serum rids the sus- 
pensions of certain toxic materials and facilitates the production of antiserum. 

Fhenolut, a colloidal cresol solution as a disinfectant, W. Schubmann 
(Ztschr. Eyg. Infehtiomkrank., 84 (1917), No. 1, pp. 14-52). — ^The author 
describes a new colloidal cresol iireparation “ phenolut ” which is said to contain 
no soap or resin, to have a cresol content of 40 per cent, and to form a clear 
4 per cent solution in water. Tests of the comparative value of phenolut and 
lysol as disinfectants are reported, which indicate that the phenolut is as pow- 
erful a disinfectant as lysol. 

Anaplasma margxnale. — Jolly bodies in anemic blood; anaplasmatic forms 
of piroplasms, O. Di Domizio (Clin. Yet. [J/iZaa], Rass. Polizia Sanit. e Ig., 
Ji2 (1919), Nos. 7, pp. 298-220, figs. 2; 8, pp. 237-251; 9-10, pp. 292-811, pis. 2; 
ahs. in Trop, Yet. Bill, 7 (1919), No. 3, pp. 152-155, pi. 1). — The author’s con- 
clusions are as follows : 

“ There exists among goats in the colony of Eritrea an intracorpuscular 
blood parasite which in all probability represents a species belonging to the 
genus Anaplasma (A. ovis). The researches and observations upon which va- 
rious authors have based doubts upon the parasitic nature of anaplasms have 
maintained that they were nuclear fragments (Jolly bodies) or, on the other 
hand, stages in the life cycle of some piroplasms, do not detract from the 
value of Theiler’s and Lignidres’s experiments, which demonstrated the exist- 
ence of a new genus of parasite named by Theiler Anaplasma. 

“The morphology described as characteristic of A. murginale (and its va- 
riety centrale) and of A. argentinum, as described by Theiler and Lignleres, is 
distinguishable from that of the Jolly bodies found in anemic blood. The con- 
siderably higher percentage of the red corpuscles invaded with marginal 
points is of especial importance in this connection. These anaplasms are also 
distingnfshable from the so-called anaplasm-like forms of pix'oplasms, inasmuch 
as a greater percentage of corpuscles is invaded with marginal points, and these 
points are quite spherical in form and each has shaiply defined borders, 

“ Some authors in descriptions of alleged marginal points, examined singly, 
have pictured them as having iiTegular and indistinct borders (like those of 
the anaplasm-like forms of piroplasms), but the general aspect of true ana- 
plasms leaves no room for doubt. 

“ Although Anaplasma has only been observed as a well-defined entity among 
bovines in South Africa and Argentina, the collective observations and re- 
searches of many authors appear to show that (a) these bodies exist not only 
in bovines but also in other animals, (h) very probably there exist several 
species or varieties of anaplasms not only in various species of animals but 
also in the same species of animal, (c) these various species, or varieties, 
although conforming morphologically with typical Anaplasma, present slight 
differences in form.” 

A list of 58 references is appended. ■ 

The antigen of Baeillus anthracis, O. 0. Warden and J. T. Conneue (Jmr. 
Infect. Diseases, 25 (1919), No. 5, pp. S99--411)- — ^Following the methods, pre- 
viously employed in the study of fats as antigens (E. S.. R., 40, p. 676), tenta-' 
tive analysis of the fatty complex of the anthrax bacillus was m,ade which 'in-' 
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clieateci its composition to be ax)proximateIy as follows: Caprylie acid 10 , 
capric 25 , oleic 60 , and palmitic 5 per cent. A syntiietic antigen prepared from 
tiie above proportions of purified acids and stabilized by tbe addition of a 
trace of egg lecitliin, proved to be specific for B, mithraeis, Guinea pigs and 
rabbits injected with large doses of tbe sterile artificial antbras: antigen regu- 
larly developed anthrax infection from anthrax spores of low virulence injected 
with the baled hay. Small doses of the antigen raised the resistance of the 
animals against infection with a highly virulent strain of anthrax organisms. 
Proteins isolated from anthrax bacilli did not act as antigens. 

The Australian epidemics of an acute polioencephalomyelitis (X disease), 
J. B. Clelani), a. W. Gampbele, and B. BEADijrr (Ept. jlllcroMot Lai). {Govt. 
Bur. MicroMol.) [*¥. B. Wales}, 8 (1917), pp. 150-280, pis. IP).— This paper re- 
ports investigations of a severe disease with cerebral symptoms and with a 
mortality of about 70 per cent, which appeared in certain districts of New 
South Wales in the late summer and autumn of 1917 and again a little earlier 
in the year 1918 . Outbreaks of a similar disease have occurred in the Goul- 
buiii Valley in Victoria, in Brisbane, and in Western Queensland, and in the 
Townsville district. 

Tlie authors’ studies have led to the conclusion that the disease is a distinct 
clinical entity. The virus responsible for it is evidently closely related to 
that causing ordinary acute poliomyelitis, but is either specifically distinct or 
a more recent irritant apparently breeding true. It has been conveyed by 
intracerebral inoculations to monkeys, sheep, a calf, and a horse, but there is 
DO evidence of its occurring in animals or of animals acting as a reservoir of 
the virus, or of the disease being conveyed by an intermediate host from human 
being to human being. The possibility of the occurrence of an intermediate 
(invertebrate) host of the virus is discussed. 

Glyceriiiated rinderpest vaccine, 0. Kakizaki (Kitasato Arch. Expt Med. 
{Tokyo}, 2 (1918) t No. 1, pp. 59SB ). — ^An investigation of the immunizing power 
of glycerinated rinderpest vaccine, prepared from defibrinated infected blood 
and from an emulsion of infected spleen, is reported. 

The virulence of the glycerin blood extract was destroyed by standing for 
20 days at a temperature of from 18 to 22® O. and for 80 days at temperatures 
lower than 15®, while that of glycerinated spleen required 60 days at tempera- 
tures of from 15 to 29® and more than 90 days at lower temperatures. Double 
vaceinatton with a total amount of from 20 to 30 cc. of the vaccine proved suf- 
ficient to protect the Korean cattle employed in the experiments from further 
infection by virulent blood. 

Report of bacteriological investigation of tetanus carried out on behalf of ^ 
the War Office Committee for the study of tetanus, W. J. Txjtxoch, (Jour. Syg. 
ICamMdge}, 18 (1919) ^ No. 2, pp. 1Q3-202, figs. 17). — ^This report deals with 
bacterial research on tetanus along the following lines: Inquiries into the 
occurrence of the various types of Baeillm tetard in the wounds of men suffer- 
ing from tetanus and of those showing no evidence of the disease ; experiments 
in vitro to determine whether immune sera, prepared by inoculation of whole 
cultures Into animals, contain antibodies other than agglutinins specific to the 
different types of the bacilli ; experiments in vivo to examine the problem of 
infection with B. tetani as contrasted with intoxication due to absorption of 
the products of that organism; the influence which various surgical procedures 
'exert upon .Infection of wounds due to anaerobic bacteria ; attempts to diagnose 
tetanus and to determine the type of the infection hy means of an agglutination 
reaction; a study; of the possible relationship which, may exist between the 
serological type of a tetanus bacillus' and the hemagglutiiiating type of the 
individual from whom it was isolated; a discussion of two cases of abdominal 
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tetanus; and the results obtained in an examination of inuiian feces to 
determine the prevalence of the various types of B. tetmii in the buniau 
Intestine. 

£"rom 20 per cent of wounds of men who showed no evidence of tetanus, B. 
ietmii could be recovered at some period during the process of repair. Evidence 
was given which indicated that the serum prophylaxis in use until recently 
afforded more protection against Type I infections than it did against infec- 
tions due to Type II or III. The experiments in vitro led to the conclusion 
that in whole cultures of B, tetani three antigens at least appear to exist: (1) 
The bacillary substance itself, the inoculation of which leads to the develop- 
ment of agglutinins which are specific to the t^iies; (2) an antiphagocytic 
antigen which is present in young unfiltered cultures, but if present at all is 
found only in small quantity in nitrates and which evokes the development of 
“opsoiiins” which are specific to the types; and (3) a spasm-producing toxin, 
an antigen which is filterable and which in laboratory animals, at least, does 
not appear to be specific to the tj^pes. “ These findings suggest that improve- 
ment might be looked for in serum prophylaxis and serum therapeutics from the 
employment of sera possessing antibacterial as well as antitoxic properties.” 

The experiments in vivo led to the following eon elusions : 

The toxin of B. welcMi and to a less extent that of Vision sepUqite w-hen 
used in sublethal doses produce sufficient devitaiiaatioii of tissue to allow of 
the development of tetanus infection. Antitoxins to the p^oduct^s of these 
organisms protect animals against infection with B, tetani when such products 
are used as tissue debilitants. 

The protection afforded by tetanus antitoxin can only be partial. The 
natui'e of the substance used to produce devitaliasation of tissues exerts a pro- 
found influence upon the development of tetanus spores in the tissues. Cer- 
tain other relationships, the nature of which is at present not determined, 
appear to depress the infectivity or toxogenicity of certain strains of B* 
tetam\ The experiments suggest, but do not prove, that while monovalent 
antitoxic sera exert no specific neutralizing influence on the spasm-producing 
toxin of any one type of tetanus they may exert a specific anti-infective influ- 
ence. Equivocal results were obtained in the investigation of the relative 
value of antitoxic and antibacterial sera. 

The antiseptic dressings examined were found to exert but little influence 
upon the anaerobic flora of wounds, but excision of the wound area, irrespective 
of the dressings employed in the treatment, exerted a beneficient influence. 

It was found impossible to use the agglutination test as aid to the diag- 
nosis of tetanus, and no relationship was found to exist between the serological 
type of B, tetanus and the hemaggliitinating type of the individual from whom 
it was isolated. 

The growth of Bacillus tetani “in. the presence of tuberculin, F. Mabino 
(Compf, Rend. Boc. Biol. IBarish S2 {WW). ^o. 22, pp, S21-824, 8S1, 882},— 
Three papers are presented. 

I. Method for the determ/ination of tuhei'culin (pp. 821, 822). — A method for 
the quantitative determination of tuberculin is described which depends upon 
the fact that B. tetani is very sensitive to tuberculin. The details of the process 
are as .follows: 

The culture to be tested is filtered, 10 ec. of the filtrate is inoculated with 
B, tetani, and the air in the tube exhausted. If the tetanus bacillus does not 
grow, the filtrate contains at least 1 mg. of tuhercuhn per cubic centimeter ■ of 
the liquid. ' Under these conditions the exact strength of the tuberculin can ^be 
determined by putting in 10 test tubes gradually increasing amounts .of from 
1 to 10 cc. of the filtrate, making up the volume to 10 cc. with ordinary bouilloiif 
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anci iiiOCElatiiig’ eadi tube with Ji, tetani ami evaciuiting as before. The 
streBgtla of the tiibercalm can be caleahited from the amount used in the first 
tube in wliicli no growth takes place. 

II. DetenniiwMo'n of the miUtoiGic poiacr of antituhermloii^ serums (pp. 823^ 
824 ). — Using the method noted above for determining the strength of tubercu- 
lin, it was found that normal and antituberculous serums in general neutralize 
tuberculin to the same degree, but that occasionally the normal serum has a 
stronger neutralizing power than the specific serum. Three theories are sug- 
gested to account for this: (1) The antituberculous serum may contain free 
tuberculin, (2) the organism of immunized animals is weakened by injections 
of tuberculous cultures and no longer has the power of forming the same 
quantity of diastases as do normal animals, and (3) the organism under the 
prolonged toxic action of tuberculous cultures produces substances which have 
the property of weakening the diastases which attack and transform tuberculin. 

III. [Oomparisou of human, bovine, and equine tubercle hacllUl (pp. 831, 832) . — 
The amount of tuberculin in cultures of human and bovine tubercle bacilli was 
found by the tetanus bacillus test to be greater than that in cailtures of the corre- 
sponding equine bacilli. The repeated passage of the equine bacilli through 
rabbits renders it as virulent and of as high a tuberculin content as human and 
bovine tubercle bacilli. 

The author concludes that the tuberculin strength is always proportional to 
the viruienee of the tubercle bacilli, and that human, bovine, and equine tubercle 
bacilli do not constitute different races of bacilli but different species of bacilli 
belonging to the same race. 

Methods of detecting tuberculosis in cattle, J, J. Ltntner (Creamery and 
Milb Plant Mo., S (1919), 3, pp, 36, 37), 

Accredited herds, F. Tobbanoe (Ayr, Canada, 6 (1919), No. 11, pp. 933, 
934). — The author presents regulations for the establishment and maintenance 
bf tuberculosis-free accredited herds of cattle as fixed by an Order in Council 
dated September 20, 1919.- 

Bovine aphticelle/^ Bf:DEL (Rev, QAn. M€d, Vit., 23 (1919), No. 323, pp, 
12-17). — ^The author describes an affection of cattle from the evacuated district 
of France which differs from foot-and-mouth disease and is thought to represent 
a new disease. . ■ 

Cattle fever ticks and methods of eradication, W. P. Belenbeegeb and R, M. 
Chapin (U. S. Dept Agr., Farmers' But 1037 (1919), pp. 82, figs. 3). — ^The first 
part of this publication (pp. 3-21), which deals with tick eradication, its 
progress and importance, life history of the tick, and methods of eradication, is 
based upon Fanners’ Bulletin 498 by Cray bill (E. S. R., 27, p. 579) and Burma 
of Animal Industry Circular 207 by Graybill and Fllenberger (B. S. E., 28, 
p, 181) , which it supersedes. The second part (pp. 21-32) contains information 
on arsenical dips by Chapin, and supersedes Farmers’ Bulletin 603 (E. S. R., 31, 
p. 776) by the same author., 

An epizootic caused by trypanosomes in cattle in French Guiana, M. Legeb 
andM. Tienne (But Boo. Path. Ewot, 12 (1919), No. 3, pp. 233-266; abs. in Rev. 
Appl, Ent, 8er. B., 7 (1919), No. 9, p. 137). — ^The authors conclude that the 
trypanosome which infects cattle in the natural state, and cattle only, in French 
Guiana, is a new species for which the name Trypanosoma guyanense is 
proposed. 

On the life history of the lungworm, Bictyocaulus filaria, in sheep, J. E. 
Gubeelet (Jmir. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 53 (1919), No. 6, pp. 621-627). — This 
is a preliminary report of investigations conducted at the Oklahoma Experi- 
ment Station, in which the present status of knowledge of the parasite is 
reviewed. 
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Tlie relative potency of tail bled and carotid bled antiliog cliolera sertim^ 
E. A. Cahill {Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc.^ 66 {1916) t jSIo. pp. 177-185 ). — 
Tills; is the report of an investigation of the relative value as determined by 
potency tests of the following methods of bleeding for hog cholera serum: (1) 
Carotid bleeding preceded by 3 tail bleedings 7 days apart, * all within a 
period of 38 days from the date of hyperimmiinization ; (2) carotid bleeding 
preceded by one tail bleeding 7 days apart, both bleedings within 17 to 21 days 
from the date of hyperimmunization ; (3) carotid bleeding only in from 10 to 
14 days after the date of hj^perimmunization ; and (4) tail bleeding 3 or 4 
times within 38 days, after which the animals are injected with more antigen 
and subjected to a second series of bleedings. 

The potency tests, which were conducted as prescribed by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, TJ. S. Department of Agriculture, for the testing of hog 
cholera serum, indicated that there is apparently no difference in the 
relative potency of hog cholera serum obtained from any of the four 
bleedings described above, and that “the circulating blood of hogs iiroperly 
hyperimmunized against hog cholera retains its potency without the injection 
of additional antigen for at least 38 days regardless of whether the animal is 
bled one, two, three, or four times.” 

The present status of hog cholera control, A. Eichhokn {Jour. Arner. Vet. 
Med. Assoc., 56 {1919), No. 1, pp. 51-59; also m Amer. Jour. Vet. Mecl., 14 {1919)^ 
No. 9, pp. 465-4'^0). — This is a general discussion of hog cholera, its relatum to 
other diseases of hogs, and measures for its control. 

It is emphasized that while lesions produced by other organisms are new 
occurring uith greater frequency in hogs, an effective and successful control 
of hog cholera would result in a very pronounced decrease in other infections. 
Vaccination, with a clear sterilized serum and virus free from all possible 
contamination, is considered by the author to be the foundation of the control 
of hog cholera. 

An estimate of the number of cysts in a case of pork measles, M. C. Hall 
{Jour. Amer. Vet, Med. Assoc., 56 {1919), No. 1, pp. 71, 72). — This is a brief 
account of a case of pork cysticercosis found in a young animal at the abattoir 
at Rosslyn, Va. The carcass, which with head and viscera removed weigheil 56 
lbs., was estimated to contain 100,470 cysts. 

Horse sickness in the Belgian Kongo, R. Yan Saceghem {Bui. Soe. Path. 
Bmt., 11 {1918), No. 6, pp. 423-462; ahs. in Internatl. Inst. Agr. IRome}, hi- 
ternatl. Mev. 8oi. and Pract. Agr., 19 {1919), No. 1, p. 80). — The author found 
that “heart water of sheep produces horse sickness but can not be transmitted 
to cattle. The virus of horse sickness gives feverish reactions in goats and 
slieep. The virus of horse sickness and that of heart water appear to be two 
varieties of the same virus. Horse sickness was propagated at SambI especially 
by Cullcoides and Tabanus.” 

JToint-ill and its treatment with serum from the blood of the mother, 
Mann {Ztschr. Veterinark., 29 {1917), No. 3, pp. 65-81). — The author reports 
excellent results obtained in the treatment of jointdll of foals with blood serum 
from the mother, and even better results in the use of the serum as a means of 
immunizing foals against the disease. As an immunizing agent the serum 
was injected intravenously in amounts of from 400 to 500 cc. or, if the animal 
was very restive, from 250 to 300 cc. was injected intravenously and a like 
amount subcutaneously in both sides of the neck. 

Tables are given of 36 cases of joint-ill treated with serum and of 12 cases 
in which the serum was used for producing immunization. In the former 86.4 
per cent of the animals recovered and in the latter there was no loss or injury, 
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the disease developing- In only 8.3 per cent of the cases and then in a light form 
which was cured in a short time. 

The treatment of sarcoptic mange in the horse, M. A. tan den Eeckhoijt 
(Ann. MM. VM., ^4 (1919), No. S-4, pp. 112-115; al)S. in Eer. Appl But., 8Tr. 
By 7 (1919), No. 8. p. 136). — In treating this parasite the author recommends the 
application of an ointment consisting of carbonate of soda, water, brown soap, 
suipiiiir, and creolin one part by volume of each. This is rubbed in by means 
of a hard brush so as to penetrate through the skin into the burrows, each 
treatment to continue for about 30 minutes, after which the horse should be v/ell 
washed dowm with clean water and dried. The treatment should be repeated 
four times with intervals of 3 to 4 days. 

Bacillary white diarrhea of young chicks. — VII, Ovarian infection of the 
adult fowl and transmission of the disease through the oviduct, L. E*. Eett- 
GEB, "W. F. IviRKPATEiCK, uud L. E. Oaed {Comieoticut Bt 07 ^rs St a. Bnh 101 
(1919), pp. 73S8 ). — In continuation of the investigation of bacillary white 
diarrhea previously noted (E. S. E., 37, p. 383), the problem of the prevention 
of the continued spread of ovarian infection through the breeding stock has 
been considered in the x->resent study. 

To determine w^hether the introduction of the organism of bacillary white 
diarrhea into the cloaca and oviduct of laying hens may lead to permanent 
ovarian infection, and to demonstrate whether the male plays the important 
r51e of transmitting the infection from infected to hitherto sound hens, two 
sets of experiments were conducted with adult fowls wdiich had previously 
been found to be free from Bacterium pullomm infection. In the first ex- 
periment four groups of 18 well-matured Ehode Island Bed pullets were housed 
permanently in separate thoroughly disinfected houses and treated as follows : 
One lot serving as check was left uninfected, while the other three lots con- 
sisted of 9 hens artificially infected, and 9 uninfected, one without male and 
the other two with males. The infection was produced by oviduct injections 
of from 0.5 to 1 cc. of a 24 to 48 hour broth culture of B. pullorum. A second 
inoculation of the same individuals was made one month later, following which 
three sets of agglutination tests were made. The birds were killed and ex- 
amined five months after the first inoculation. 

The second series of exjieriments was conducted along similar lines, three 
sets of 20 White Leghorn hens each being used, a check lot uninoculated, 
and two lots consisting of half inoculated and half iininoculated, one set 
without male and one with male added late in the experiment. The inocu- 
lation was made with a culture of B. pullorum similar to that of the first 
experiment but in this ease diluted with an equal volume of physiological salt 
solution before measurement ' 

In the first series, practically all of the infected hens reacted promptly to 
the agglutination test, while with a single exception, none of the untreated lot 
reacted. In the second series, while the percentage of positive reactors was 
smaller than 'in the first, the i*eiative number ef permanently infected hens was 
much larger. The negative results of ■ the agglutination tests and ovarian 
examination of hens of the check lot and of those associated with the inocu- 
lated hens are considered of significance as indicating that transmission, of 
'infection from hen to hen through infected litters and by ordinary association 
is rare. No definite conclusions could be drawm concerning the part played by 
the male' in the transmission of the infected organism, but it is thought that 
this method of transmission can no longer be doubted. 

In conclusion the authors advise that “as a practical means of preventing 
the spread of B. pullomm infection from hen to hen, and thus making the 
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disease as it affects adalts stationary within the fioek, males should not be 
allowed to run with the females except during the breeding season. The 
adoption of this policy can work no injury, and may contribute very much 
to the ultimate elimination of bacillary white diarrhea. A trial period of a 
year or two should suffice to enable us to determine the full value of the plan.’’ 

The chicken pox, roup, and canker problem in Hew Jersey, W. 0. Thomp- 
son {New J&rmy Bias. Hints to Foult^men, 7 (1919), No. 11, pp. 4)* — ^The 
author discusses the status of these diseases in flocks in New Jersey, together 
with symptoms, effects, causes, treatment, and prevention. 

On the life history of the chicken cestode, Hymenolepis carioca, J. E. 
Gubeblet (Jour, Parasitol, 6 (1919) ^ No. i, pp. S5-38, pi. 1). — ^This is a report 
of studies conducted at the Oklahoma Experiment Station in continuation of 
work previously noted (E. S. K., 85, p. 577). 

The work has demonstrated experimentally that the stable fly may trans- 
mit this tapewmrm (H. carioca) to chicks. “This thread-like worm, according 
to the above observations, seemed to be most numerous during the late summer 
and fall at the seasons of the year when Stomoxps calcitram are very abundant. 
During the autumn this species of fly is less active, and consequently is more 
easily taken by chickens. Experimentally infesting chicks with E, cariOfca 
through feeding infested stable flies B. calcitram under control conditions 
makes it evident that this species of fly may be the intermediate host of this 
species of cliicken cestode.” It is pointed out that three other of the six 
species of fowl tapeworms found in the United States have been demonstrated 
experimentally to be thus transmitted to chickens, namely, D. proglottma 
through the slug Limax cinerus by Grass! and Rovelli ; Choanotaenia in fundi- 
huliformis through the common house fly by the author; and D. cestieillus, 
which has the house fly as its intermediate host, by Aekert, in 1918. 

On the life history of Bavainea tetragona, a fowl tapeworm, J. E. Acxeet 
(Jour. ParasUol, 6 (1919), No. 1, pp. — ^This is a report of studies con- 

ducted at the Kansas Experiment Station in continuation of previous work 
(E. S. R., 41, p. 685). 

Plies that had been trapped in poultry yards infested with D. tetragona and 
other tapeworms were fed, many of them alive, to young chicks reared in a 
screened house. At the end of two months an examination of the chicks 
showed three to contain mature tapeworms, several with embryos. In 12 
control cbicks, the feed of which was free from animal tissue, no parasitic 
worms were found. 

“Plies eat both onchospheres and egg masses of i). tetragona, and neither 
when ingested are lost by regurgitation or passed through the digestive tract 
unaltered. As common house flies from infected poultry yards constituted the 
only difference between the food given to the experimental chicks and that fed 
to the control chicks, evidently D. tetragona may be transmitted from one 
fowl to another by M. dmnestical^ 

RTJEAL EUGIEEEEIIG. 

Geology and ground waters of the western part of San Biego County, 
Cal., A. J. Ellis and 0, H. Lee (TJ. B* Gel. Burv&g, Water-Bupptg Paper 446 
(1919), pp. S21, pls.4’^i fig^- ^B ). — ^This report, prepared in cooperation with the 
State of California and the city of San Diego, deals witli the geology and ground 
waters of that part of San Diego County, Cal., which is drained directly into 
the Pacific Ocean, and embraces an area of about 3,000 square miles. 

The area consists of a mountainous highland area and a narrow belt along 
the shore characterized by broad, fiat-topped sea terraces* The soli of all the 
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Iti coiiiijosed of hhihI iiiiti silt ilefive<l inahily froju the granite roehs of 
the liiglilancl area. In genei'al, the water table in the major valleys has the 
slope anti, to some extent, the form of the ground surface, although important 
differcuices exist. Observations on 122 wells showed four types of annual 
fl net iia Lion of v^ater table vaiThug from an average of 7 to an average of 1.5 ft 
Tests of several wells are reported which show^ in general the dependence of 
yield on the character and thickness of the water-hearing material. “The 
specific capacity of the wells tested ranged from 6 to 45 gal. per iiilniite per 
foot of drawdown. The smallest and largest yields were obtained from 
wells . . . only about two miles apart and wdiich draw their water from 
gravcds that are similar in character and thickness. . . . The tests indicate that 
wells sunk in the major valleys of San Diego County, penetrating a consider- 
able depth of coarse sand or from 10 to 15 ft. of open gravel, such as lies at 
the bottom of the ancient river valleys, if properly perforated or equipped with 
strainers, may be expected to yield at least 20 gal. per minute per foot of 
drawdoum.” 

The minor valleys of the coastal belt seldom exceed in area a few hundred 
acres. They are underlain and bordered by sedimentary rocks, and contain 
alluvium and other fill in their lower but not in their upper parts. The water 
table “ lies further beneath the surface than in the major valleys. In general 
shape and position, however, it corresponds to that in the major valleys, hav- 
ing little slope across the valleys but an appreciable slope downstream. Its 
fiuctations within each year are similar to those in the major valleys of the 
coastal belt but of wider range. ... 

“ The quantity of ground water available in the minor valleys of the coastal 
belt is small, owing to the narrow’ width and shallow depth of the fill and the 
small run-off and short period of flow of the streams that traverse the valleys. 
Supplies adequate for domestic use can, however, be obtained in most of them. 
The safe yield of most of the wells is very small, because the run-off in dry 
years is almost negligible. Tbe use of ground water for irrigation in these 
valleys must as a rule be restricted to lauds on tbe floors of the valleys, but 
even with this restriction, the supply in many places will be insufficient to serve 
all the overlying land, particularly in dry yeai’s.” 

In the highland area the yield of wells in residuum or decomposed granite 
has been found to range from very small quantities to as much as 150 gal. per 
minute. “The largest' yields are obtained from wells that penetrate residuum 
of considerable depth, that are provided with lateral tunnels and auger holes, 
,and that are situated in valleys irrigated with wmter from an outside .source. 
In, general, it may be said that the specific capacity of the best wells , in 'resi- 
duum is about S gal. a 'minute per foot of dx'aw^down, that for many wells it is 
as low as 1 gal, per minute per foot of drawdown, and that for the poorest 
wells it is much less than 1 gal.” 

Analyses of waters from the three different sources in the area show “ a 
wide range in mineral content in the waters within each of the three groups, 
ami the airerage,, mineral content in -all of them, is rather high. . . . Rather 
highly mineralized sodium-chlorid waters, fairly .satisfactory for use for do- 
mestic supplies and for irrigation, and very bad for use in boilers, are greatly 
predominant in San Diego County and may be regarded as typical for the area.” 
,' Tests of a number of pumping plants are also reported. “ Centrifugal pumps 
ranged In efficiency from 34 per cent for a 3|-in. pump to 76.5 per cent for a 
6-iin pump, the efficiency increasing, other things being equal, with the size of 
the piinip.” Plant effieieney ranged from 26 per cent, to 68.5 per cent, the 
smaller plants being the less efficient. The annual cost per acre-foot for the 
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plants tested ranged from $3.86 for a plant having a lift of 44.5 ft. and a dis- 
charge of 120 gal. per minute to $14.69 for a plant having a lift of 97 ft, and 
a discharge of 116.5 gal. per minute. 

Other general information bearing on the subject is given. 

Surface water supply of Hawaii, July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918 (U. 8. 
Geol. Siirvetii Water-Supplp Paper 485 { 1919 ), pp. 172), — This report, prepared 
in cooperation with the Territory of Hawaii contains the results of measure- 
ments of flow of certain streams and ditches and records of rainfall in the 
Territoiy of Hawaii, made during the year ended June 30, 1918. 

Surface water supply of the lower Mississippi Hiver Basin, 1917 (17. 8, 
Geol. 8mi)ey, Water-Supply Paper 457 { 1919 ), pp. 85-\~XXXII, pis. 2). — This 
report presents the results of measurements of flow made on the Arkansas and 
Red River Basins during the year ended September 30, 1917. An appendis: 
of gauging stations and publications relating to water resources is included. 

Bepartures in canal design and location effect saving, E. N. Bet an {Engin. 
Xeus-Rec., 82 (1919), No. 1, pp. 48 - 50 ). — The author describes methods em- 
ployed on the Waterford Irrigation District in California fur effecting economy 
in canal design and construction, including minimum excavation, greater bot- 
tom width, omission of upper levee and change of location, use of full tunnel 
bore, provision of -wastewmys for cleansing pockets, location Avithout use of 
the transit, and use of mass diagrams. 

Why some irrigation canals and reservoirs leak, A. P. Daaus {Engin. Neios- 
■Reo., 80 {1918), No. 14 , pp. 663 - 665 , fig. 1 ). — Experience of the U. S. Reclama- 
tion Service has shown that in numerons cases the admission of water into 
irrigation canals and reservoirs has disclosed the existence of subterranean 
caA’ities which cause settlements and caA’e-ins, Three notable examples of canal 
troubles and six with reservoirs are described. It is concluded that canal 
troubles may usually be remedied by puddling the cavities or by relocation. 

Remedies in the case of reserAmirs are not so easy. Puddling is useless 
if the subterranean conditions are such that the seepage of Avater can get 
aAA^ay and thus let the seepage continue. No reservoir in earth is of much 
Amine if it continuously seeps at the rate that Avater can pass vertically through 
puddled earth. The problem then is to avoid regions where subterranean 
conditions are such that the w’ater can escape. A feAV rules of caution may 
be of value: (1) Avoid reservoirs adjacent to gypsum deposits and to lime- 
stone deposits which show eAfldence of ca\"es. (2) Examine critically reseiToirs 
in volcanic rock, as a fCAv hUA^'e failed in such locations. Coarse-grained sand- 
stone seems to be an object of suspicion, and should be critically examined. 
(3) Natural depressions are treacherous and should be examined Avith care, 
and if they are near deep cafions or underlain Avith coarse material where 
AAmter might readily escape no superficial tightness Avill avail to make them 
elfective.” 

Algm growths increase value of n in Kutter^s formula, P. Tayuoe {Engin, 
Weim-Ree., 81 {1918), No. 4 j PP- 179 - 181 , figs. 8). — Studies made by the IJ. S- 
Reclamation Service during 1912 to 1916 in the Tietoa Irrigation Canal lined 
Avith reinforced concrete blocks indicated that alg^ groAvths raised the factor 
n in Kutter’s formula from 0.012 to 0.014. 

The theory of underdrainage, W. J. Sghlick {Iowa Engin. Expi. 8ta. But 
50 (1918), pp, 57, pi. 1, figs. 8). — ^It is the purpose of this btilletin to present 
those principles which determine the efficiency of the operation of a ivell 
constructed underdrainage system, wdth particular reference to drainage cohcli- 
tions and requirements in the State of Iowa. “ Only those phases of, the whole 
study of soils and soil moisture that are essentially a part of drainage en- 
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gineeriiig are disciisaefl, and tliese are treated from a drainage standpoint 
. « . Some additional matter of a more strictly drainage engineering nature 
lias been included so as to make a more complete presentation of tlie principles 
governing tlie design of iinderdrainage systems.” 

Becommendations for farm drainage, W. Schlicic {Iowa Engin. Ewpt 
StiL BuL 51 (I91S)f pp, 24 , figs. 2). — ^TMs bulletin is prepared for tlie general 
guidance of landowners and young drainage engineers, and is intended to 
give a good general knowledge of tlie main features of the farm drainage 
system. 

Limestone rock asphalt produces good mortar, J. R. Nash (Engm. Neivs- 
Rec., 82 (1919), No. 19, p. 90S). — Tests made at the University of Texas on mor- 
tar made from a natural limestone rock asphalt showed the mortar to be 
strong, light, and impermeable to \vater under 60 lbs. pressure for 48 hours. 
The aggregate contained approximately 10 per cent of asphalt, the remaining 
90 per cent being a comparatively soft limestone. Tests of the same aggregate 
in concrete were not so satisfactory. 

Saturation of concrete reduces strength and elasticity, M. B. L/Agaabd 
(Engin. Neivs-Rec., 81 (1918), No. 20, pp. 908-910, figs. 0). — Tests conducted at 
the University of Minnesota are reported using 1:2:4 trap rock concrete speci- 
mens, in which it was found that moisture present in concrete as a distinctly 
foreign element reduced its strength and modulus of elasticity, the effect being 
greater on the strength. The reduction in strength due to saturation by water 
which has been present in concrete from the time of casting was found in 
some cases to be more than sufScient to ovei’come the increase in strength due 
to better curing. It is concluded that the effect of saturation must be 
recognized in an analysis of test data, and the possibility of the resultant 
weakening of the concrete must be considered in design. 

Compressing concrete increases its strength, P. P. McKibben (Engin. 
Neim-Ree., 81 (1918), No. 23, pp. 10S1-1&33, figs. 2). — Tests conducted at Lehigh 
University on the comparative compressive strengths of concrete columns of 
1:2:4 concrete, in which half the number of specimens were compressed during 
molding under loads varying fi^om 160 to 260 lbs. per square inch, are reported. 

It was found that the compressed concrete weighed about 4 per cent more 
per cubic foot than the uncompressed concrete. For specimens 28 days old, 
the average compressive strength of the compressed concrete w^as 51 per cent 
greater than that of the uncompressed concrete. The increase in strength due 
to compressing increased considerably as the age of the specimen increased. 
The stress deformation curves for the compressed concrete specimens were 
much more nearly straight than the corresponding curves for the ordinary 
concrete specimens. The ultimate compressive strength for the compressed 
concrete 28 days old was 2,680 lbs. per square inch. The compressive strength 
increased as the molding compression increased. It is concluded that the 
strength of concrete ean be materially increased by successive compression of 
layers. » 

Strength requirements for manilla rope (Engin. Nmm-Rce., 82 (1919). N'o. 
$0, pp. 9S8, showing the weight and strength of three-strand manilla 

rc^, medium laid, as established by recent tests at the Bureau of Standards 
reported, and are summarized in the following table: 
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Weight ami strength of manilla rope. 

[Figures apply to three-strand rope, medium laid. Four-strand rope may run up to 7 per cent heavier 
and may show 95 per cent of the tabulated strength.] 


Approximate 

diameter. 

Cir- 

eum- 

fer- 

enee. 

Approxi- 
mate 
gross 
weight 
of a 

i,200-ft. 

coil. 

Maxi- 
mum 
net 
weight 
per foot. 

Mini- 

mum 

breaking 

strength. 


Cir- 

cum- 

fer- 

ence. 

Approxi- 
mate 
gross 
w^eight 
of a 

1,200-ft. 

coil. 

Maxi- 

mum 

net 

weight 
per foot. 

Mini- 

mum 

breaMng 

strength. 

In. 

In. 

Zbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

III. 

In. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

6thd.0.25 

0.75 

24 . 

0.0196 

700 

1.3125 

4 

576 

0.4703 

14,200 

9tlid. .3125 

1 

35 

.0286 

1,200 

. 1.375 

4.25 

648 

.5290 

16,000 

12thd. .375 

1.125 

50 

.0408 

1,450 

1.5 

4.5 

720 

.5879 

17,500 

ISthd. .4373 

1.25 

66 

.0539 

1,750 

1.5625 

' 4.75 

810 

.6615 

19,500 

ISthd- .15625 

1.375 

78 

.0637 

2,100 

1.625 

5 

900 

,7348 

21,500 

21thd. .5 

1.6 

1 90 

.0735 

2,450 

1.75 

5.5 

1,080 

.8818 

25,500 

.5625 

1.75 

126 

.1029 

3,150 

2 

6 

1,296 

1.059 

30,000 

.625 

2 

‘ 160 

.1307 

4,000 

2.0625 

6.5 

1,500 

1.225 

34,000 

.75 

2.25 

i 198 

.1617 

4,900 

2 25 

7 

1,764 

1.441 

38,500 

.8125 

2.5 

1 234 

.1911 

5,900 

2.5 

7.5 

2,016 

1.646 

42,500 

. S75 

2.75 

270 

.2205 

7,000 

2.625 

8 

2,304 

1.881 

49,000 

1 

3 

1 324 

.2645 

8,200 

2.875 

8.5 

2,580 

2.107 

55,000 

1.0625 

3.25 

1 378 

.3087 

1 9,500 

3 

9 

2,916 

2.381 

61,000 

1.125 

1 3.5 

1 432 

.3528 

i 11,000 

3.125 

9.5 

3,240 

2.645 

67,000 

1.25 

3. (0 

1 

504 

.4115 

12,500 

3.25 

10 

3,600 

2.940 

73,000 


Effect of artifcial light on the growth and ripening of plants, J. L. E. 
Hayden and 0. P. Steinmetz {Gen. Elect. Rev., 21 (1918), IVo. pp. 232-236, 
figs. 5; ahs. in 8ck Al}s., Sect. B— Elect. Engin., 21 {1918), No. 2^5, pp. 189, 
190).— An esperimeiit in an orchid house with beans is reported, in which gas- 
filled Mazda lamps were used as the source of light. Five 500-watt lamps 
were suspended in a row 36 in. above the ground and 17 in. apart and were 
kept burning day and night for 44 days, consuming 2.5 kw. Two lamps were 
kept burning 29 days longer. The hothouse temperature was raised 2® 0. 
by the heat of the lamps. The power consumption over the bed was 55 watts 
per square foot and the intensity of illumination about 700 lumens per square 
foot of ground, thus approaching direct simlight. 

The rate of plant growth and development was nearly doubled over the plat 
receiving only daylight, but at high cost. It is thought that such artificial 
illumination might pay for itself when used for raising products temporarily 
of high value for special purposes. 

Agricultural tractors, A. E. L, Choeiton {Engimering [London], 105 {1918), 
No, 2714, PP- 7-10, figs» 12; aOs. in 8ci<. Abs., ^ect B — Elect. Engin., 21 (1918), 
No. 245, pp. i75-“i77).— The %?ork of an agricultural tractor is classified as road 
work, land work, and farmstead work. Considerable data bearing on these 
classifications are summarizal and discussed. 

The basic factors in road work are considered to be adhesion and resistance. 
Tests with steel and rnbber tires on ordinary roads showed a maximum ad- 
hesion of 0.56 for steel and 0.6 for rubber tires. In designating a tractor for 
road work, it is concluded that the propulsive effort can not exceed 0.45 times 
the weight on the driving axle for steel tires and 0.5 for rubber tires. The 
data Indicate (1) the desirability of providing enough engine power to permit 
the nse of 4-share plows, (2) the value of a large flywheel effect to equalize 
the load, and (3) the advantage of using more efficient gearing. Fundamenttl 
values for the multipurpose tractor for English conditions are taken to be as 
follows : For road work, power requirement from tS to 20 h. p., for land work 
23 to 25 Ii. p., and for farmstead work 20 to 25 h. p. Other general features of 
design are discussed. 
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Tlie principles of tlie wheeled farm tractor, E. R. Hewitt (Gas Engine, M 
(1919), No. 6, pp. 182-185, figs, 3 ). — ^The results of a large number of laboratory 
and field experiments are summarized. 

A series of laboratory tests on full-sized wheels whieli checked very well 
with work on the maciuae in the open showed that “(1) the maximum drawbar 
puU is a definite function of the weight per inch of width. Weights used 
varied from 10 to 200 lbs. per inch; the ratio of maximum possible drawbar 
pull to total weight on the wheel was constant for that range. This was 
found to be true whether the ground were wet or dry. (2) On sandy ground 
the drawbar pull available with a smooth metal wheel is about 30 per cent 
of the weight on the wheel. (3) On damp, sandy ground the maximum draw- 
bar pull is greater, being about 43 per cent of the weight, and under some con- 
ditions even slightly higher. (4) Cleats increase the maximum drawbar pull 
only in so far as the soil resists shearing ; that is, the cleat carries a section of 
the top soil and slides it against the soil below the edge of the cleat. 

“ Experiments indicated that this was practically independent of the depth 
of the cleat, depending solely on the shearing strength of the soil at the depth 
of the cleat edge. In some cases the shallower cleat pulled more than the 
deeper cleat because the roots in the sod were not cut off and advantage was 
taken of their shearing strength.” In going uphill it was found that a cleat 
inclined forward at an angle improved conditions somewhat, as the cleat en- 
tered the soil almost horizontally, acting like a step and tending to lift the 
weight oif the wheel, “xin inclination of about 30® was found to be the most 
satisfactory on a 6-ft. wheel. This arrangement tends to self-clean to a great 
extent. Setting the cleats at an angle of 80® to the axis of the wheel also 
helps this cleaning eifect by slipping action. The shearing strength of the 
soils tested appeared to vary from 5 lbs. per inch of width in dry molding sand 
to 75 lbs. ill loam or sod.” 

Studies of propelling power requirements on hard macadam road, dry short 
clover, long grass sod on gravelly loam, and dry plowed land, in which a cart 
with 46“ln. wheels with 8-in, flat tires was towed by a motor truck, showed 
that the drawbar pull increased rapidly with the weight per inch of width on 
a regular curve on all hut the hard macadam road, where the increase was 
only slight. “ If a tractor has too great weight per inch of width of wheel 
and gets on soft ground, as it must do in harrowing, etc., the power consumed in 
rolling friction becomes a large percentage of the total developed and the 
drawbar puli is proportionately decreased. There is every advantage in in- 
creasing the surface and reducing the weight. Tractors with a weight of 
over 200 lbs. per inch of width of wiieels that are even 6 ft. in diameter be- 
come very inefficient on soft ground.” 

**By using antifriction bearings, good lubrication, and cut gears of good 
design, It is possible to reduce the frictional losses from the engine to the rim 
of the rear wheels to less than 16 per cent of the total power developed. . . . 
It was found that on good sod with short grass the efficiency of the machine 
was ■ about T5 per cent, 1 e., the' drawbar horsepower divided by the engine 
horsepower was 0.75. On plowed ground, harrowing, or cross plowing, it was 
'about 65 per cent, an'd never fell below that figure.” 

Average 'data of several years’ laboratory tests of fuel efficiency and gear 
changes with a number of engines indicate that for an ordinary engine the load 
should not go below 60 per cent’ for maximum fuel economy. “ On the best 
ones under good conditions a fuel economy of 0.66 lb. per hoi\sepower-hour can 
be obtained at 50 per cent load. Tractor engines should not be used below tliis 
point over long periods. Another point to be noted is the absolute necessity of 
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iiaving the engine oiled and cooled so that it can nm all the time at 50 per 
cent to full load, if we are to secure good fuel economy,” 

With reference to size of tractor, the author is not in favor of the small 
ir actor as an economical investment hut rather favors the nse of horses for 
small farms instead. He is of the opinion that the machine should he as large 
as one man can operate easily and that can be run over roads, through gate- 
ways, and over bridges with 9 ft overall width and 14,OCSO to 16,(X)0 lbs. weight 
as the outside limits. 

Controlled tests of tractor labor, E. R.abat]^ (Tie A{/r, et Rurale, 8 (1918), 
No. 0, pp. 27-29). — Plowing tests on light sandy and siliceous clay soils with 
eight tractor plowing outfits are reported. Test plats were 280 meters long by 
40 meters wide. The tractors varied in power from 12 to 30 Ii. p. and in weight 
from about 2,800 to about 6,000 lbs. The plows consisted of from two to four 
bottoms. 

The tests showed that better results were obtained with three plow bottoms 
than with two larger plow bottoms covering an equal width. The largest volume 
of soil was turned by a 20-li. p. tractor per unit of area plowed and per unit 
of fuel consumed. This outfit used a 3-bottom plow and worked to a depth of 
19 cm. (7.5 in.). The next best results were given by two 16-h. p. tractors 
with 3 and 2-bottom plows, working to depths of 17.2 cm. and 18.5 cm., re- 
spectively. The most powerful tractor with a 4-bottom plow gave only medium 
results as regards fuel economy and volume of soil turned per unit area, but it 
stood second wuth reference to area plowed per hour. 

Traction on bad roads or land, L. A. Legbos (Jour, Imt* Meeh, Bngin. ILon- 
do^l, 1918, Nos. S, II, pp. 65-158, pis, 40, figs, 54; 4, ff? PP- 139-194; ^>08, in* 
Sci. Al)s., Sect. B — Elect Engin., 21 (1918), No. 240, p. 211). — ^This is a report 
of an extensive study and analysis of tractor and truck drives for hauling over 
roads and agricultural land. 

With reference to the 4-wheel drive, it is concluded that “ for the transport 
of goods over bad roads on gradients, varying from 1 in 15 on roads in which 
the tires sink 2; to 8 in. in depth to 1 in 5 on hard roads with bad surface, and 
for speeds varying from 1.5 miles per hour on grades to 12 miles per hour on 
fairly level roads, the 4-wheel drive tractor has great advantages over the 
ordinary 2-wheel drive tractor.” 

With I'eferenee to chain-track tractors, “ it can be safely said that where a 
track can be found 7 ft. wide W'Mch does not present rocky obstacles over 
10 in, higli, whether over sand, ash, clay, marsh, snow, or Ice, on the level, or 
on gradients up to 30 per cent, the chain-track tractor has proved itself 
capable of traveling and performing useful work beyond the capacity of ani- 
mal haulage. For this reason the chain-track tractor may be expected to oc- 
cupy a position of ever-increasing importance in the development of new 
countries, and in places where it is necessary to transport machinery and' 
stores over roadless country many miles from the railway, , , . 

“ One featue that is particularly remarkable is the small amount of power 
lost in compressing soft marshy land under the feet of the track-chains, A 
very visible alteration of the appearance of a marshy surface due to the prints 
made by the track feet may, for example, only involve an expenditure of powder 
which is but slightly greater than that required for hard ground, whereas the 
effort involved in walking over the same soft surface may be many times 
greater than that of walking on the hard road.” 

Test of a disk pulverizer, G. Glaiioxj (Prog. Agr. et Titic. (Ed. VEsPCenire), 
S9 (1918), No. 15, pp. 848-850, figs. S). — Several tests of a disk harrow, wfith six 
disks for vineyard cultivation are summarized briefly, the general trend of 
15S071°^Ko. 9—20 7 
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jion being tliat the implement promises to give good results. Traction tests 

jwed that it required a gi^eater tractive effort than the so-called vibrating 
spring-toothed cultivator, and that the latter implement gave - somewhat 
better results. It is thought that the disk harrow, while giving good results, 
is not entirely adapted for use on very heavy compact soils. Its ^traction re- 
quirements necessitate the use of two horses, which lowers its eificiency for 
vineyard cultivation. 

Tests of mechanical cultivating apparatus, M. Fekrouillat (Fie Agi\ et 
Murale, 8 {1918), Ko. 40, pp, 261, 252), — la connection with tests of a single 
10-h. p. tractor on loose sandy vineyard soil, traction tests on a S-bottom plow 
covering a width of about 30 in. and working at depths of from 5 to 6 in. 
showed a total average traction of from 221 to 322 kg. (487 to 70S lbs.). 
Tests of a double flexible toothed harrow covering a width of about 5 ft. and 
working at a depth of about 4 in. gave a total average traction of about 680 
lbs. Other tests of special apparatus are noted. 

Becent advances in the differentiation of lactose-fermenting (gas-produc- 
ing) bacilli, with special reference to the examination of water and food 
products, D. R. Wood (Jour. Eyg. ICamhridge^, 18 (1919), No. 1, pp. 46-68). — 
Investigations are reported which confirm studies by American bacteriologists 
and show that lactose-fermenting or gas-producing bacilli can be divided into 
two main types, distinguishable by the methyl red and Vosges-Proskaiier 
reactions. 

The methyl red — Vosges-Proskauer-}-type were found to be rare in human and 
animal feces, more common in surface water, milk, and sewage, and the pre- 
dominant type in soil and grain, and to be more resistant than the methyl red+ 
Tosges-Proskauer — ^type. The methyl red type was found to predominate in four 
out of six samples of soil. 

Organisms of the methyl red type were found in 66 samples of water out of 
a total of 200 containing lactose fermenters, and in 41 samples containing this 
type no evidence of recent contamination could be found. Twenty-nine of the 
66 samples were from water sources of good repute, mostly public supplies. It 
is concluded that judgment of the water wm liable to modification by the 
recognition of this organism. 

“ The presence of lactose fermenters of the ‘ M. R.— * ‘ V. P.4-’ type must be 
regarded with considerably less disfavor than the presence of * M, R.-j-’ ‘ V. P.— ’ 
organisms, and the application of tests for the recognition of these types is im- 
portant It is suggested that these tests should be included in all routine ex- 
aminations of water and food products.” 

TOie deoxygenating effect of the effluent from the Miles acid process of 
sewage treatment, P. W. MoHLMAisr (Engin. mid Contract., 50 7, 

pp. 16$, 167, fig. 1; also in Jour. Indus, and Engin. Chem., 11 (1919), No. 4> PP- 
S25-S21, fig. 1). — ^Experiments with the Miles acid process of sewage treatment 
led to the conclusion that the acid effluent from this process contains unox- 
idized sulphur dioxid which is oxidized at the expense of the dissolved oxygen 
in the water in which the effluent is diluted. 

The: sulphur doxid 'may be oxidized before dilution by aeration for a short 
\ time' with 'relatively small quantities of air. After this aeration the effluent 
will not'de-aerate large volumes of diluting water,” 

SUEAL' ECOl'OMICS. 

Some after-the-war problems in agriculture, G. P. Wabeen (Jour. Farm 
Emn., 1 (1919), No. 1, pp. 12-28). — ^Problems of unemployment, police protec- 
tion, education,' labor, land ownership, food distribution, cooperation, equality 
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of opportunity, substitution, and dissemination of manufacturing* are touched 
upon to show the farmer’s need for organization. 

Economic questions, A. Costa (Qmstoes SJeonomicas. Rio de Janeiro: Min. 
xiffr., Indus., e Com., 1918, pp. Z-fd‘74)- — is a study of the principal crops, 
the live-stock industry, finance, transportation facilities, cost of living, foreign 
trade and taz'iff policy, and related phases of the economic development of 
Brazil. 

The appeal of the land, J. H. Ricabd {V Appel de la Terre. Raris: Papot d 
Co., 1919, pp. 399, pis. 8). — In this volume are collected contributions by the 
author, under the pseudonym of Fran-gois Leterrien, published in the Paris 
Polio weekly between December 7, 1915, and January 2, 1918. Topics touched 
upon in these essays include the rOle of associations and private initiative, 
agricultural labor, cultivation by motor power, the increased food supply, man- 
agement for agriculture, Government responsibility and intervention, the return 
to the land, and others. 

The improvement of the Rhone and agriculture, L. Beenaeo {Vie Agr. et 
Riirale, 9 (1919), No, 38, pp. 201-203, figs. 2). — ^The advantages to French agri- 
culture that would result from certain improvements for the development of 
navigation, water power, and irrigation along the Rhone, proposed by the in- 
terdepartmental commission and recently considered at a special congress 
held June 1 and 2, 1919, at Grenoble are discussed here. 

Give the land to the soldiers, B. Bukon {Donnes des Torres miw Soldats. 
Paris: Editions Bossard, 1919, pp. 188). — ^The author cites examples of the 
opportunities offered by Great Britain for soldier settlements at home and in 
her oversea dominions. He reviews old and recent legislation" of France in- 
tended to bring about the assembling of parcelled holdings, and describes vari- 
ous lands of France which are or might be made available for distribution to 
soldiers as well as the steps to be followed in offering them for settlement. 

The after-war settlement and employment of ex-service men in the over- 
sea dominions, H. R, Haggaeo {London: The Saint Catherine Press, 1916, pp. 
68 ). — ^This is the report of the author to the Royal Colonial Institute of a tour 
of England’s oversea dominions, made early in 1916, to ascertain the facilities 
the various governments were prepared to give as regards land settlement 
and employment to British ex-service men who might wish to settle in them 
after the war. 

Employment and natural resources, B. MacIvaye {Washington: U. S. Dept. 
Labor, 1919, pp. 144, ^9 ), — ^This is a consideration of possibilities 

of providing alternative and permanent employment on agricultural and forest 
lands of the United States. The original, actual, and potential utilization of 
the territory of the United States is geographically outlined, and the salient 
principles determining the success of land utilization by returned soldiers 
and the methods of applying them on agricultural and forest lands are dis- 
cussed in detail. Principles applying to the use of agricultural soil relate to 
community cooperation, reclamation, ready-made farms, credit, limitation of 
farm areas, and land tenure. 

Australian and other systems of land settlement are described, and Aus- 
tralian land legislation is frequently referred to as advanced and as having 
been developed to meet conditions similar to those on the American Continent. 
The question of payment charged for the use of land is taken up on the basis 
of the income to be derived from the farming industry. 

The farm labor outlook: for 1919, G. I. Oheistjob {Jour. Farm Boon., 1 \1919), 
No. 1, pp. 8-11). — ^A forecast of the probable 1919 crop acreage, the demobiliza- 
tion* of men from the Army, return of laborers from war manufacturing plants 
to the farm, demands for labor on public works, etc., is briefly considered. 
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The work of the agricultural wages board in 1918, A. W. Ashby (Joun Boy. 
Agr. Soc. EngUncl, 79 (1918), pp. 138--156),—ln these pages the work of the 
District Wages Committees and orders issued by the Agriciiltiiral Wages 
Board in Engiaiicl and Wales in 1918 are reported. In an appendix the min- 
imum rates of Avages in force March 1, 1918, are tabulated by counties, ages 
of workers, etc. 

American negro slavery? U. B. Phillips {New York and London: IK Apple- 
ion d Co., 1918, pp. XI -^529, pi. 1). — This is a survey of the supply, employ- 
ment, and control of negro labor as determined by the plantation regime, 
taken from historical and documentary sources, and from; contemporary 
records of slaves, masters, and witnesses. The chapters included are the dis- 
covery and exploitation of Guinea, the maritime slave trade, the sugar islands. 
The tobacco colonies, the rice coast, the northern colonies, revolution and re- 
action, the closing of the African slaA^e trade, the introduction of cotton and 
sugar, the westAvard movement, the domestic slave trade, the cotton regime, 
types of large plantations, plantation management, plantation labor, plantation 
life, plantation tendencies, economic AueAvs of slavery — a survey of the literature, 
business aspects of slavery, town slaves, free negroes, slave crime, and the force 
of the laAA'. 

CMld-caring work in rural communities, H. I. Curry {U. 8. Depl. Labor, 
Children^ s Bur. Fub. 60 (1919), pp. 363-367). — In this address before the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Conferences in May and June, 1919, it is stated that the county 
is probably the best administrative unit for rural organization, but that a State- 
wide agency should be established for the placing out of children and possibly 
for other specialized work. The needs of rural communities for nursing and 
social servnce are discussed. 

Rural population, E. A. Golden weiseb (U. S. Dept. Agr., Atlas Amer. Agr., 
pt. 9, Beet. 1 {1919), pp. 19, figs. 38). — ^This publication consists of graphs and 
maps of the United States with explanatory notes showing the geographic dis- 
tribution and relative importance of urban and village population, the native 
white, foreign white, and negro stock of rural population, the proportion not 
attending school, illiteracy in the rural population, country of origin of foreign 
population, the rural population unable to speak English, and the increases 
and decreases in country population. This study also shows by State and 
county the country population in 1910 and 1900. The whole is based Upon cen- 
sus figures for 1910. A list of selected references on rural population is given. 

On absenteeism, G. F. de la Bqbk {Bol. Agr. T4c. y Boon., 10 (1918), Nos. 
118, pp. 870-878; 119, pp. 989-947; 120, pp. 1068-1978).— A discussion of the de- 
velopment and evils of, and the means of discouraging, absentee landlordishi'' 
and the depopulation of rural districts of Spain. 

A survey of the development of the Serbian (Southern Slav) Hatton, G. 
Dioubitch (Jour. Roy. Btatis. Boc., 82 {1919), No. 3, pp. 293-342). — There is 
here published an address delivered before the Royal Statistical Society, on 
March 18, 1919, which is an economic and statistical study of the population ; 
the land under culti Action ; the foreign, trade, particularly in foodstuffs; the 
'mineral wealth; 'means of ' eO'mmunication ; and currency, banking, revenue, 
and ^pul>lic'' expenditure of Serbia, Serbian territories liberated in 1912, and 
. Southern Slav peoples under the domination of Austria-Hungary* 

It, is shoAvn 'that, 'in 1905, 87.37 per cent of the i 3 opiilation of Serbia AA^ere 
agriculturalists ; that 91.59 per cent of the 401,093 families in 1900 were pro- 
prietors; and that the area cultivated, especially ploAved land, had increased 
considerably to the detriment of commons, grasslands, and forests. It is 
stated that the occupation of the people is even more exclusively agricultural 
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in tlie territory liberated from Turkey than in Serbia itself. Comparisons 
made illustrate the economic retardation resulting from Turkish domination 
and Austro-Hungarian economic control. The author outlines the means 
adopted by Austria-Hungary to exploit Southern Slav territory as a field for 
absorption of German and Austrian industrial production; also the Serbian 
losses in the war. 

A study of agricultural colonization, D. Taexji’fi (Ist. Agi\ Colon. ItaL, 
Rela^. 6 Monog. Agr. Colon., No. 5 (1915), pp. YII-^268). — A detailed study is 
made of agricultural colonization programs at home and abroad followed by 
various European and non-European countries, also land-holding systems, en- 
couragement of intensive cultivation, and other general problems connected 
■with organization. 

Jewish agricultural colonization in Palestine (InternatL Inst Agr. IRome], 
InternatL Rev, Agr. Boon., 10 (1919), No, 4, pp, 206-222). — A brief account of 
natural and economic conditions of the country and systems of land-holding, 
notes on the history of Jewish colonization in Palestine, and a report on the 
work of several colonizing companies through a period of years are given here. 

[Onion growers^ association and small holdings in Montserrat], P. Watts 
(Imp. Dept Agr. West Indies, Rpt Agr. Dept Montserrat, 1917-18, pp. SO-34 ). — 
These pages contain a report on the activity of the Montserrat Onion Growers’ 
Association, notes on the boom in the sea island cotton and lime industries, 
and information showing the number of cultivators of small holdings. 

Begulations of the Secretary of Agriculture under the United States 
Warehouse Act of August 11 , 1916 , as amended July 24 , 1919 . — ^Begulations 
for grain warehouses (U. B. Dept. Agr., Off. Sec. Ciro. I4I (1919), pp. 4 ^)- — 
The rules and regulations for grain warehouses promulgated September 9, 
1919, are presented. The amended text of the act (E. S. B., 38, p. 895) is 
included. 

Suggestions regarding fall-sown crops, with notes on the live-stock situa- 
tioji, September, 1919 (U. S. Dept. Agr., Off. Sec. Cire. I42 (1919), pp. 27, fig. 
1 ). — This is a study of the agricultural situation in this country and abroad 
and of the probable foreign trade of the United States wdth reference to 
faIl-so^Y^l grains and to live stock. 

In review'ing European w’-heat and rye re<iuirements for 1919-20, reports by 
representatives of the U. S. Grain Corporation and of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture wiio visited the principal countries of w'estern and central Europe 
the past summer are noted, but the discussion is based principally upon data 
published by the International Institxite of Agriculture. It is concluded that, 
assuming that monetary exchange rates will not be prohibitive, it seems prob- 
able that Europe will draw' iipon Canada, the United States, Argentina, and 
Australia to supply its cereal import requirements, as the four countries 
named are the only ones which have surpluses worth considering, and that 
apparently .the United States will be justified in undertaking to produce an 
exportable surplus in 1920 of about 200.000,000 bu. 

Study is made of the acreage sown, production, consumption, and exports 
for the last five years of the United States w'heat crops, and of the acreage 
sown to winter wheat in each State for the crops of 1915 to 1919, inclusive, 
with the five-year average. The figures in the latter ease show w^here the 
greatest expansion in wheat acreage was made in the last few years, and where 
growers should consider most seilousiy the question of readjustment of wheat 
acreage. The rye crops ' of the United States are shown in a similar way. 
Suggestions for preventing grain diseases, fall 'seeding of meadows and 'pas- 
tures, and restoring crop rotations which may have been interrupted by the 
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demand for increased grain crops during the War, and brief reports on the- 
conditions of such winter-grown truck crops as potatoes, onions, and cabbage 
are given. 

The figures given for the trend of factory production of dairy products indi- 
cate that between 1914 and 1918 the production of cheese decreased 25,000,000^ 
lbs., and the condensed milk production doubled, it having increased from 
875,000,000 lbs. to 1,675,000,000 lbs. With the latter increase has gone a con- 
siderable increase in our export of these products and it is predicted that, to 
supply their needs, the countries of Europe probably will continue to import 
dairy products, at least for a time. A chart illustrates the balance of trade 
in dairy products. 

Tables give the number of cattle, hogs, and sheep before the war and in 
either 1918 or 1919 in 14 of the most important countries engaged in the 
international trade (imports and exports) in meat and meat products iDrior to^ 
the war, not taking into consideration the number of animals in what consti- 
tuted the former Empires of Austria-Hungai*y and Russia or in the Balkan 
States, for which it has not been possible to obtain recent figures, also the 
number of pounds of beef, pork, mutton, and goat meat produced in this country,, 
as estimated from the slaughter of animals for the past six calendar years and 
for the first six months (January to June, inclusive) of 1918 and 1919. It is 
estimated that during the five years before the war exports of meat and meat 
products from the United States averaged about 1,100,000,000 lbs. annually, of 
which pork and pork products constituted about 81 per cent. During 1915, 
1916, and 1917 the average annual exports rose to above 1,800,000,000 lbs., of 
which pork and pork products constituted 76 per cent. In 1918 the exports 
of meat and meat products rose to 3,058,000,000 lbs., of which pork and pork 
products constituted 74 per cent. During the. first six months of 1919 the ex- 
port of meat and meat products amounted to 1,957,600,000 lbs,, or 15 per cent 
more than during the first six months of 1918. Of this amoxint pork and pork 
products constituted 88 per cent. The conclusion is that our exports of meat 
will undoubtedly decrease somewhat in the future, but that the bulk of Euro- 
pean imports of pork must continue to come from the United States. 

Crop cycles in the United Kangdom and in the United States, H. L. Mooke 
(Jottn Statis, 8foa, 82 (1919)^ No. S, pp. 878-^89, S). — ^This paper 

presents the methods employed in ascertaining the existence of periodicities 
which furnish evidence that the yield of the leading cereal crops in the United 
Kingdom tends to vary in well-defined cycles, and that, as far as the statistics 
of the two countries are comparable, the crop cycles in the United States tend 
to synchronize with those of the United Kingdom. 

Crude figures for the yield per acre of wheat, barley, and oats from 1884 to 
1914 in the United Kingdom, exclusive of the Isle of Man and Channel Islands, 
were converted into index numbers of which the base was the mean yield for 
the 16 years, 1890 to 1899. The curves platted and petiodogranis constructed 
are shown. In all cases the principal maxima are nearly at 1890, 1898, 1906,. 
and 1914, and the secondary maxima are about midway between these years. 

Study -of the periodicity of ' rainfall, in the Ohio ^and Mississippi River Basins, 
1839 '-to 1916; the yield per acre of cotton in the United States, 18S2 to 1914; 
and of crops of corn, wheat, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, hay, and cotton 
in the United States 'gives finally 8-year cycles in which the maxima occur at 
about the same d'Utes ' as those of the crops in the United Kingdom. 

Returns of produce of crops in England and Wales with summaries for the 
United Kingdom (Bd, Agr. and Fisheries {Londmi}, Agr. 52 (1917),. 

No. 2, pp. S7’S8; 5S (1918), No. 2, pp. 38-56). — ^These reports continue informa- 
tion previously noted (E. S, R., 37, p. 392). 
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[Agricultural statistics of Erance] (Ann, Statis. IFrmeeli S5 (1916-^1918) ^ 
pp. — SunGsmary tables are given showing the areas sown and yields of 

•wheat, rye, oats, barley, corn, potatoes, vines, rice, and cotton, and the numbers 
of live stock in France and in foreign countries during the period 1850-1918. 

Bussia: Its trade and commerce, edited by A. Baffalovich (London: P. B, 
King & Bon, Ltd,, 1918, pp. IX -{-461 ). — Chapters on agriculture by J. J. Pel- 
feroff, on poultry farming and fodder grass, and on the cultivation of cotton, 
flax, hemp, sugar beet, tobacco, wune, hops, and fruit by N. Malahovsky and A. 
Isenberg give statistics of production and exports of principal crops and live 
stock in Bussia in the first 15 years of the twentieth century, with brief notes 
on land tenure and the development of the various agricultural industries and 
regions in which they are important. Mining and other industries are de- 
scribed, and discussions of internal transport trade, foreign trade, public finance 
by M. Bogolepoff, and money and credit are also included. 

Agricultural and pastoral South Africa, P. D. MacDebmott (So. African 
Jour. Indus., 2 (1919), Kos. 5, pp. 419-4^5; 6, pp. 505-518 ). — The general cul- 
tural conditions in the difierent Provinces of the Union of South Africa are 
described. It is concluded that- this region is preeminently a stock-raising 
country, that the weak spot in the agricultural outlook is that of the supply of 
breadstufis, and that opportunities for further development lie in the produc- 
tion of mealies or maize, the cultivation of vineyards and citrus fruits, the 
production of wool and mohair, cotton and other fibers, and tobacco, and in the 
dairy industry. The commercial organization of the farm industries of the 
Union and the encouragement of land settlement are urged. 

Present agricultural problems and coloniza-fcion in Algeria, G. J. Stotz 
(Prog. Agr. et Vitic. (Ed. VEst-Centre), S9 (1918), No. $4^ PP- 181-186). — Con- 
cluding the study previously noted (E. S. B., 40, p. 487), the author urges con- 
centration of effort by European colonists upon the better land of the country, 
and organization for supplying capital, buying and selling, transportation, 
agricultural research, and education. A table is given showing the population, 
total area, and total productive area, also the production of crops and live stock 
per area in Australia, Argentina, Canada, the United States, and Algeria. 

Estimates of area and yield of principal crops in India, 1916—1918 (Dept, 
Btatis., India, Est. Area and Yield Princ. Crops India, 1916-17, pp. 2-28; 1917-18, 
pp. 5-SO ). — Information previously noted (E. S. B., 39, p. 595) is continued for 
the later years. 


AGRICTJLTIJEIL EBUCATIOF. 

Memorandum on the reconstruction of agricultural education in England 
and Wales, W. Somebviixe, P. H. Fottlkes, and 0. Ckowther (Newport, Salop, 
England: Agr. Ed. Assoe. 11919}, pp. 64 )- — ^lu this memorandum the Agricul- 
tural Education Association of England formulates its views on agricultural 
education and research. 

As regards elementary agricultural education and county work, it is recom- 
mended that a dividing line be drawn at the age of 16, the aim of continuation 
school education up to this age being the improvement of general education, 
mdth English, arithmetic, and rural science as the essential subjects (with the 
addition of handicraft or gardening for boys, and domestic science, dressmak- 
ing, or dairy work for girls). After that age specific agricultural education 
courses should be provided for those who propose to stay on ' the farm,. Two- 
year classes devoted primarily to practical agriculture and horticulture .(with 
a limitation of the centralization of such instruction) should be provided 
locally for those willing and able to carry their education beyond the wntinua-' 
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tion seliool age. Thereafter students fitted for higher instruction should be 
encouraged by scholarships or otherwise to proceed to a farm, institute or pos- 
sibly ^ in cases of outstanding ability, direct to the higher college. It is fur- 
ther recommended that provision be made for instruction in the best methods 
of performing the more highly skilled operations of the farm and allied work, 
that lectures and short courses to farmers, gardeners, and others, as well as 
field demonstration work, should be continued and extended, and that county 
educational staffs should be considerably augmented. 

It is desired by the association that relatively short courses (with a standard 
course of between one and two years) be provided at farm institutes, and 
longer courses of not less than two years at the agricultural colleges. It is 
suggested that at the farm institute sound practical instruction should be the 
basis, while the 2-year (certificate) and 3-year (diploma) courses at the col- 
lege would give a sound knowledge of the scientific principles underlying the 
practice and economics of agriculture and allied industries. The provision of 
scholarships tenable at the farm institutes is recommended to enable the more 
able students to pass to the college or university for more advanced courses. A 
farm suitable for teaching purposes is recommended for the farm institute. 
The farm at the college, in addition to serving for educational puri>oses, should 
be utilized as a central experimental farm for the Province. 

The association is of the opinion that the university should be relieved of the 
duty of providing courses of a lower than university standard; further, that 
while a degree course based primarily on the history and economics of agri- 
culture and the development of rural law and local institutions might serve 
better the needs of the working farmer taking a university course for its 
general educational rather than its technical value, the number of such stu- 
dents in attendance at present (except perhaps at the older universities) is 
not sufficient to warrant any radical departure from the existing type course 
based primarily on science. For students intending to go out as specialists in 
one of the sciences bearing on agriculture, it is recommended that an honors 
degree course in pure science should be followed by a post-graduate course in 
agriculture and agricultural science. The necessity for adequate facilities for 
research on the part of the university teaching staffs is emphasized, and it is 
insisted that the demands of administrative duties should not encroach unduly 
upon the time available for teaching and research. 

As regards agricultural research, while increased financial provision Is 
needed as the work develops, the present problem is considered the provision 
of trained men rather than of means. The organization of a definite research 
service is suggested, which wmuld guarantee a satisfactory career and thus 
attract and retain the best men. The establishment of a national agricultural 
research committee to survey periodically the whole field of research and or- 
ganize cooperative work on important problems, it is suggested, might be pro- 
ductive of great good. 

The association qualifies , farms for purposes of agricultural education as 
follows': Central experimental farms, attached to a research station and used 
entirely for purposes of experiment and research ; institutional farms attached 
tO' a university, college, or other teaching institution and used partly for 
teaching purposes and partly for experiment ; county experimental and demon- 
stration farms, used for the duplication under different conditions of experi- 
ments carried out at the two preceding types of farms, and for the local 
demonstration of new 'crops, improved varieties, etc.; and illustration farms, 
run on strictly commercial lines, and intended to demonstrate in a given locality 
the 'possibilities of the system of farming deemed by the local advisory author- 
ity tube the best for the area in question. 
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Attention is called 'to the great lack of well-trained teachers, advisers, and 
experts in dairying. The association criticizes the concentration of dairy 
education in the past on cheese and butter making, and points out that more 
attention should be paid to the production and management of milk for direct 
human consumption. It holds that horticulture can not be regarded as simply 
a branch of agriculture, and that the problem of the provision of horticultural 
education must hereafter be regarded as largely separate from that of the pro- 
vision of agricultural education. It is found that more prominence should be 
given to poultry education in the curricula of colleges and farm institutes, and 
that the county work should he closely coordinated with it. A course of at 
least two years’ duration preparing candidates for a national diploma in 
poultry keeping, or a poultry manager’s certificate should be provided by the 
college, \vhile the farm institute should provide shorter courses ctualifying for 
a poultry worker’s certificate. Special provision for research and experimental 
work in the subject is urgently needed. 

The reconstruction of agricultural education (Jour. Bd. Agr. [Aondow], 26 
(1919), No. S, pp, 300-804 ). — Extracts are given from the siimniary of recom- 
mendations in the memorandum noted above. 

Allotments under the Agricultural Instruction Act (Agr, Gm, Canada, 6 
(1919), No. 10, pp. 863-869 ). — A brief summary is given of the purpose for which 
the grants for 1919-20, made under the Canadian Agricultural Instruction Act, 
are to be expended, together with statements of the appropriation to each 
Province. The total allotment of ^1,100,000 includes .$291,701.16 for agricul- 
tural colleges and schools, $597,712.68 for instruction and demonstration, 
$31,510 for women’s work, $154,076.16 for elementary agricultural education, 
and $25,000 for veterinary colleges. 

Government assistance to fairs and exhibitions (Agr, Ga^. Canada, 6 (1919), 
No. 9, pp. 816-821).— This is a series of articles dealing with government grants 
to fairs and exhibitions and the purposes for which they are expended in the 
Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. ^ 

Vocational education [in New Brunswick], P. Peacock (Agr, Gats. Cmiada, 
6 (1919), No. S, pp. 752, 733 ). — Steps taken under the vocational education act 
passed by the New Brunswick legislature in 1918 <E. S. K., 41, p. 195) are 
described. The policy of the board was to open only a few type vocational 
schools and departments during the first year, including a full-time county 
vocational school at Woodstock operating departments of agriculture, home- 
making, commercial work, and motor mechanics. 

[Extension teaching in farm management] (Jour, Farm Fcmi., 1 (1919), 
No. 2 , pp. 44-72). — The following papers read at the American Farm Manage- 
ment Association meeting in January, 1919, ure included ; Farm Management 
Demonstrations in New York State, 1919: A Demonstration for the Sixth 
Year ; Income Tax and Farm' Management ; Demonstration Work on Cost of 
Production Records in Nebraska; Assistance Given in' Summarizing Farm 
Records in Indiana ; Farm Management Extension Work ; Getting Farm Man- 
agement to the Parmer ; Teaching Farm Management Through Farm Account- 
ing; Farm Management Demonstrations — ^Fast, Present, and Future; Con- 
structive Criticism of Extension and Demonstration Work in Farm Manage- 
ment; and Relationships Between Extension and Investigation Work in Farm 
Management. In these papers special attention is given to, methods of 'teach- 
ing farm management, particularly in relation to the business of the farm anti 
the farmer. Many historical facts concerning the development of farm man- 
agement demonstrations, as well as suggestions with reference to the im- 
provement of the present program, are included. 
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Elementary chemistry of agriculture, S. A. Wood head {London: Macmillan 
c§ Co., Ltd., 1919, pp. y II +188, fiffs. 47). — text deals %vith elementary prin- 
ciples and laboratory tests, the beginnings and development of a chemistry of 
agriculture, plants, soils, fertilizers, farm foods, milk and its products, and 
insecticides and fungicides. Each chapter begins with suggested experiments 
and is followed by review questions. 

What is the value of the usual laboratory work given in general soils, 
courses? P. B, Kaeeakee {Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 11 {1919), No. 6, pp. 25S- 
25G ). — It is the purpose of this paper “to express doubt as to the Justifiable 
value to the students of the usual laboratory work in first or general soils 
courses as compared with other work which might be taken. In particular, it 
is desired to raise the question whether it would not he advisable to give 
this work as separate courses, thus giving opportunity for the securing of the 
subject matter without the laboratory work and requiring the latter only of 
men desiring to specialize in soils or closely related work.” 

Nature study and elementary agriculture {Agr. Gaz. Canada, 6 (1919), No. 
9, pp. SSS-S39 ). — ^This is a series of brief articles dealing with nature study and 
elementary agriculture in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 

In Nova Scotia nature study and elementary agriculture are not separated,, 
agriculture being taught through nature study. In New Brunswick the sub- 
Jects are combined in a nature study and agriculture course prescribed by the 
Board of Education. Schools are not obliged to have school gardens or home 
plats, but the Department of Agriculture offers grants for their establishment. 

The course of study for the schools of Saskatchewan includes a course in 
nature study for grades one to six, and in agriculture for grades seven and 
eight. In the high schools and collegiate institutes the work is continued under 
the head of elementary science for the first two years and is compulsory, but 
in the third year it is known as agriculture and is an optional subject. 

Under the Alberta organization nature study belongs characteristically to 
the first six grades of the common school, and may be said to persist as a 
method in the laboratory teaching of grades seven and eight. In the latter 
grades it is termed agriculture, and includes a knowledge of the essential laws 
and principles concretely established and understood. 

The elements of animal biology, S. J. Hoemes {Philadelphia: P. BJakistOfi/s- 
Son d Co., 1919, pp. Z+iOB, figs. 250). — ^This text, which is intended as an in- 
troduction to the elements of animal biology for the use of high-school students, 
comprises three parts, viz, the animal kingdom, consisting of a .survey of the 
principal groups of animals ; the elements of physiology, including chapters 
on the rdle of bacteria in causing disease, how diseases spread, and how they 
may be avoided; and general features and adaptations, such as evolution, 
heredity, eugenics, etc. 

Practical guide to agricultural home economics instruction, L, Rougiee, 
O, Pebbet, and H. Astieb ( Guide Pratique de VEmeigmnient M^aiager Agricole. 
Pari^: J. B. Baiimre d Sons, 1913, pp. m, figs. This book, which is de- 

signed especially for girls in rural districts, consists of two parts dealing, re- 
spectively, with the woman in the home and the woman on the farm. Part 1 
Includes chapters on the house, its furnishings, heating and lighting, and care ; 
'Cooking; laundering; sewing; hygiene; prevention of disease; and care of the 
sick and of children. In part 2 chapters are devoted to the dairy cow ; milk ; 
butter and cheese; the utilization of by-products of milk, and the piggery; 

' breeds of chickens and egg production; raising chicks, diseases; other fowls 
and rabbits; bees; the farm garden; and household accounts. Each chapter 
closes with review questions, problems, and references to literature. 
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Food saving and staring, E, M. Tappan et al. {Garden City, N, Y..* Double- 
day, Page <& Co., 1918, pp. X-\-102, figs, 13), — ^Tliis book, prepared under tlie direc- 
tion of tte U. S. Food Administration in cooperation witb. the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the U. S. Bureau of Education, gives instruction on 
the wise selection of tbe different kinds of foods for tlieir. value in giving 
health and strength and in saving and sharing, and tells what this country did 
to provide food during the war and what is yet to be done. 

Sewing and textiles, A. Turnek {Neiv York and London: D, Appleton d Co.^ 
1918, pp. I 0 I+ 246 , figs. 6Jf). — ^This text for graded and rural schools is de- 
signed especially for teachers who have had little training and experience. It 
contains detailed directions for making the various stitches, a needle book, a 
sewing book, garments, darning and patching, embroidery and fine needle 
work, the use of commercial patterns and principles of cutting and fitting^ 
and the use and care of the sewing machine ; studies of cotton, woolen, linen, and 
silk materials, including the evolution of ^weaving and spinning, history, growth 
and manufacture, properties of fiber, finish, judging and testing for quality, 
comparison of wearing qualities with price, etc.; laundry problems; and 
clothing — hygiene, functions, and budget. The material is arranged in sequence. 

BUS: Bural uplook service, compiled by L. H. Bailey [Ithaca, W. Y.: 
Author, 1918, pp. 313). — This register of 2,746 entries is described as ** a pre- 
liminary attempt to register the rural leadership in the United States and 
Canada.” It constitutes a rural Who’s Who, and is based on replies received 
to requests sent out to 7,061 persons “ regularly and prominently engaged in 
rural work as farmers, teachers, investigators, business men, ministers, lec- 
turers, farm agents, authors, editors, rural organizers, administrators, if their 
efforts are such as to make them public characters.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Beport of the Hettinger substation for the years 1913 to 1918, inclusive 
(North Dakota Sta. Bui. ISO (1919), pp. 3-56, figs. 6). — ^This bulletin consists of 
reports for this substation for the years 1913 to 1918. The experimental data 
recorded are for the most part abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Monthly bulletins of the Western Washington substation {Washington 
'8ta., West Wash. St a. Mo. Bui., 7 (1919), Nos. 6, pp. 86-100, figs. 7 PP* ^02- 
116, fig. 1; 8, pp. 118-132, fig. 1). — These numbers contain two articles ab- 
stracted elsewhere in this issue, and brief articles as follows : 

No. 6.^ — Future of Small Fruit Crowing in Western Washington, by J. L. 
Stahl ; Variations in Milk and Cream Tests, by L. E. Carter ; Farm Crops for' 
Fall Seeding, by E. B. Stookey ; Sorting and Moving Flocks, by C. E. Shoup ; 
Late Blight of Potatoes, by A. Frank ; and Egg-laying Contest, 

No. 7, — Summary of Small Fruits, by J. L. Stahl ; Work of the Veterinary 
Department, by W. T. Johnson ; What is Skim Milk Worth to the Farmer? by 
Lf. E. Carter ; Potato Wart — ^A Dangerous Disease, by A. Frank ; and Western 
Washington Egg-laying Contest. 

No. 8. — Strawberries in Western Washington, by J. L. Stahl; How Gan We 
Increase 'Crop Yields? by E. B. Stookey; Abnormal Milk and Cream, by L. E. 
Carter; Animal Proteins; A Controlling Factor in Egg Production, by O. B. 
Shoup; Poultry Mortality, by W. T. Johnson; Controlling Mountain Beavers, 
and Farmers’' Winter School. 

The history of the Agricultural Society of South Carolina, G. I.' WAixm 
i€MrIe;^n: Agr. Soc., B. 0. 119191, pp. lX+168, pis. 15).— An account' is given 
of the establishment and accomplishments of this society, organized at Charles- 
ton, S, C., August 24, 1785. 
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Arkansas University and Station. — ^Dr. Bradford Knapp, cliief of exten- 
sion work in tke South, States Eolations Service, U. S. Department of Agri« 
culture, since 1911, has been appointed dean of the coliege of agriculture, direc- 
tor of the station, and chief of the department of rural economics. Martin 
Nelson lias been appointed vice dean and vice director and chief of the depart- 
ment of agronomy. 

California University. — A number of changes have been made in the plan 
of instruction of regular students in the college of agriculture, effective with 
the opening of 1920, Under the new plan fewer subjects will be required of 
.all students, opportunity will be given for some work in agriculture each 
semester, and a closer relation will be established between the subject matter 
in the fundamental sciences and in agriculture. Among other changes, three 
new courses dealing in a broad way with general principles, one each in 
agronomy, animal husbandry, and horticulture have been added as electives. 
There will also be a new required course in botony, strongly emphasizing plant 
physiology, and changes will be made in the subject matter of the courses in 
zoology, agronomy, animal husbandry, and horticulture. 

Georgia College and Station. — From practically no students ten years ago 
the college of agiiciilture has become the largest department of the university, 
with an enrollment of 450 long course students and a number in short courses, 

A very successful tractor demonstration was held at the college November 5, 
1919, under the auspices of the farm bureau of Clarke County. A boll weevil 
school is to be held .January 20 to 30, comprising demonstrations of methods to 
fight the boll weevil. 

T. E. Keitt has resigned as chemist and agronomist of the station, effective 
January 1- 

Hawaii Federal Station. — C. W. Carpenter resigned as pathologist Novem- 
ber 15, 1919, to become associate pathologist in the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
Station, where it is expected that he will continue his investigations on root 
rot diseases. J. E. Higgins, horticulturist, resigned December 25 to become 
professor of agronomy in the college of agriculture of the University of the 
Philippines. 

Idaho University and Station. — Dr. W. M. Gibbs of the University of Wis- 
consin has been appointed professor of bacteriology and bacteriologist, 0. H. 
Werkman has been appointed research assistant in bacteriolog>% and Ray F. 
Morgan instructor in dairy husbandry. 

Kansas College. — ^Arrangements are being made for two 10-day short courses 
to be held in March, one in grain elevator accounting in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Markets, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and the other in grain 
marketing., 0. #. Mullen, assistant professor of crops, has resigned to engage 
in agricultural Journalism, and has been succeeded by J. W. Zalmley of the 
department of education. 

Kentucky Station. — William Bodes, chemist, and A. E. Ewan, superintendent 
of experimental fields, resigned December 11 and December 13, respec- 
tively. The latter lias been succeeded by S. 0. Jones. 

89S- 
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Louisiana Stations. — W, E. Dodson, dean of tiie college of agriculture since 
1909 and director of the stations since 1905, resigned January 1. He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. W. H. Dalryniple, who wnll also continue as professor of veteri- 
nary science and veterinarian. 

Maryland Station. — Howard J, Winant has been appointed assistant in soil 
investigations. 

Massachusetts Station. — Miss Esther S. Mixer, assistant chemist in the feed 
and dairy section, has resigned to accept a position in the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, and lias been succeeded by Miss Ethel M. Bradley. 

Minnesota tJiiiversity and Station. — A contract lias been entered into with 
the Anoka County Poor Farm for the use, by the station, of a portion of its 
land as a sancly-land experiment field. This tract adjoins one already in use as 
a , peat-land experiment field, and a series of mutually contributory and eom- 
plepientary soil studies on the two types has been inaugurated. 

The official testing of pure-bred cows for advanced registry has increased 
until 60 testers are now in the field. 

The resignations ai’e noted of E. M. Washburn as professor of dairy hus- 
bandry to engage in commercial vrork; P. W, Peck, as associate professor of 
farm management, wdio has been for several months connected with the farm 
cost-accounting studies of the Ofiice of Farm jManagement, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; and Benjamin Kienholz as instructor in agi’onomy, 
J. D. Black has been appointed professor and chief of the division of agri- 
cultural economics, vice W. W. Cumberland, whose leave of absence for service 
in Turkey as financial and economic adviser to the commission to negotiate 
peace between the Allies and Turkey has been continued for another year. 
J. E. Keithley, head of the dairy department of the North Dakota Station, has 
been appointed professor of dairy manufactures; Theodore Odland, instructor 
in agronomy and assistant agronomist ; George A. Pond, assistant professor of 
farm management ; C. G. Worsham, instructor in farm management ; and D. L. 
Peterson, instructor in poultry husbandry. 

Missouri University and Station. — The resignations are noted of T. J. Tal- 
bert as associate professor of horticulture; Ernest 0. Pegg as assistant pro- 
fessor of forestry ; Ralph L. Mason as extension instructor in poultry husbandry ; 
and J. G. Hackleman as extension assistant professor of farm crops, the last 
named to assume charge of crops extension work at the University of Illinois. 
A. C. Dahlberg has been appointed assistant professor of dairy husbandry. 

Nebraska University and Station. — Dr. E. M. Wilcox, plant pathologist and 
physiologist, has resigned, effective April 1, to become director of an experiment 
station to be established in San Domingo. 

Nevada University and Station. — ^Dean C. S. Knight of the college of agricul- 
ture, also head of the department of agronomy in the college and station, has 
resigned to become secretary of the Eeno Chamber of Commerce, effective June 
SO. Miss Hester Mayotte, secretary, and librarian of the station, resigned 
January 31. 

New Jersey College and Stations, — ^Arrangements have been made with the 
French Ministry of Agriculture for tests by the stations of eight lots of soil 
from the territory in the vicinity of Verdun, E helms, Soissons, and Amiens. 
A comparison will be made of soil from fields not affected shell fire with 
soil from fields badly torn by shells and shell fragments, with a view to 
determining whether the churning of the surface by shells and the temporary, 
satur|xCion with gas fumes has more or less permanently affected the crop- 
proluclng power of the land. 
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William Paiclolfs, of Wageningen, Holland, a graduate student in soils at 
tlie State Station, is to spend the greater part of the year in the Pasteur 
Institute in Prance, putting on a commercial basis the practice which lias 
already been worked out in the laboratories for making rock phosphate avail- 
able by the process of sulfofication, Howard P, Huber has resigned as assist- 
ant State leader of farm demonstration to go into commercial work, and lla^s 
been succeeded by W. P. Knowles, formerly assistant State leader in boys’ 
and girls’ club work. 

Iffew Kexico College and Station. — President A. D. Crile and Joseph W. 
Rigney, assistant horticulturist, have resigned. The latter is to engage in 
farming, and has been succeeded by Sidney W. Wentworth. 

A large live-stock dipping vat has been built on the college grounds for the 
use of farmers and stockmen at a small cost per head. 

Pennsylvania College and Station. — A. L. Patrick has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of soil technology. 

Eliode Island Station.— C. G. Bridge, assistant chemist, has resigned. Bertha 
M. Heath has been appointed assistant in animal breeding and pathology. 

Tennessee University and Station. — litigation extending over five years has 
been terminated by a compromise under w’hich a bequest by the late B. R. 
Strong of $65,000 and certain real estate to the university has been agreed to. 
Of this amount $35,000 is to be used for farm purposes by the college of 
agriculture. 

The cornerstone of the new agricultural building was laid November 1, 1919, 
and it is expected that the building will be ready for occupancy by the opening 
of the fall term. The cost will be approximately $250,000. 

S. H. Essary, associate professor of botany and mycologist of the station, 
has been appointed botanist 

Vermont University and Station. — ^An industrial fellowship has been estab- 
lished in the college of agriculture by the soil improvement committee of the 
National Fertilizer Association. The fellowship will provide $1,500 per annum 
for three years for research in the station on the rMatioii of fertilizers to the 
hastening of crop maturity, Lewis H. Flint, Instructor in botany, has been 
4esignated for the fellowship. 

Hr. A. K. Petersen, assistant i^rofessor of botany and botanist, has been 
appointed professor of botany and botanist in the Colorado College and 
Station. 

Virginia College and Station. — ^The total enrollment of students is 789, the 
largest attendance in the history of the college. 

M. E. Gardner has been appointed assistant horticulturist; E. R. Hodgson, 
superintendent of the Staunton Comffty substation, vice R. H. Cook ; and E. C. 
Thomas, formerly assistant botanist at the Ohio Station, assistant plant 
pathologist. ’ ^ 

Washington College and Station. — ^R<?y Larsen has been appointed assistant 
in horticulture in tiie station to investigate soil and cover crop management in 
the' orchards of Chelan County, with headquarters at Wenatchee, beginning 
February, 15. An ' appropriation of $4,800 for the first year’s work has been 
granted by the ^ county commissioners. 

' The appointment is also noted of C. L. Vincent as instructor in horticulture, 
beginning January 5, vice E. S. Robertson, who will become extension ,<5pceialist. 
in horticulture* ' 
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and “U.S.D.A.,” to those of this Department. 
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Agriculturul — Continued. 

conditions in southern Minnesota, 212. 
cooperation- — 

in America, 3SS, 593. 
in Canada, 203, 695. 
in Egypt, 94. 

In Prance, 293, 593, 793. 
in Italy, 491. 
in Philippines, 793. 
in Pimjah, 94. 
in South iifrica, 293, 
treatise, 592. 
credit- 

cooperative, 592, 593. 
cooperative, in Manitoba, 491. 
federal farm loan system, 94, 293, 
in Prance, 3SS, 793. 
in Philippines, 793. 
in United States, 29.3. 
in Wisconsin, 193. 

development fund in Great Britain, 94. 
economics. (See Rural economics.) 
education — 

in America and Victoria, 296. 
in California, beginnings of, 401. 
in Chile, 696. 

in Great Britain, 390, 796, 893, 
895. 

in India, 795. 

in New South Wales, 595. 

in Scotland, 797. 

1916-1918, review, 295. 
vocational, by home projects, 395. 
vocational, in Missouri, 395, 
vocational, teacher training for, 
29S. 

vocational, unit and short courses, 
395. 

(8'ee aUo Agricultural instruction 
and Vocational education.) 
encouragement in Prance. 200. 
experiment stations, {^ee Experiment 
stations.) 
extension — 

farm management teaching, 895. 
in New Jersey, N.J., 95. 
in Scotland, 797. 
in Spain, 793. 

in TJnitecl States, U.S.D.A., 19T. 
in Wisconsin, Wis., 95. 
fairs in Canada, 495, 895. 
institutions and associations in Pen- 
mark, directory, 494. 
instruetion — 

for ex-service men, 95, 200, 506, 
797. 

for officers in 'Great Britain, 696. 
in American Expeditionary Forces, 
101, 608. 

in Canada, 195, 296, 696, S95, 
S96. 

in France. 796. 

In high schools, 697, 
in Ireland, 493. 
in Netherlands, 390. 
in New Mexico schools, 390. 
in Norway, 391. 


Agricultural — Continued, 
instruction — Continued. 

in reformatory and industrial 
schools, 596. 
in Sweden, 391. 

(See also Agricultural education.) 
journals as affected by the war, 604. 
journals, union check list, 400. 
labor — 

bureaus in France, 491. 
by women, 293. 

economic position in Great Brit- 
ain, 193, 194. 
in Germany, 490, 592. 
in Great Britain, treatises, 0:b 
in Scotland as affected by educa- 
tion act, 493. 
outlook for 1919, 8S9. 
wages, 3.SS, 890. 
wages in India, 389. 

(Sec also Labor.) 

laborers, housing, 4SS ; U.S.D.A., 692. 
laborers, selective service deferments, 
793. 

machinery and, its use, treatise, 4S7. 
machinery, descriptions, 419. 

{See also Harvesting machinery.) 
opportunities for ex-service men, 296, 
392. 

organization in Great Britain, 095. 
organization in India, 400, 401. 
organization in Ireland, 491. 
organizations in Spain, 591. 
prices and wages in India, 380. 
products, chemical composition, 501. 
products, marketing. (See Marketing.) 
products,, receipts and exports at New 
York City, 294. 

products, trade in Holland, 402. 
reconsmiction, (See Reconstruction.) 
research — 

cooperation in, 609. 
in America and Victoria, 206. 
in Californhi, beginnings of, 401. 
in Ctiilc, 606. 

in Great Britain, 390, 796, S04. 
in Quebec, 296. 
in Scotland, 797. 

present needs and importance, 604. 
resources of J^Iontana, 294, - 

r(‘soiu*ces of Morocco, 389. 
resources of New York, 294. 
schools, county high, in Mississippi, 
505. 

schools in Georgia, 301. 
schools, movable, in Portugal, 596, 
situation in 1919, U.S.D.A., 8.91. 
Society of South Carolina, 897. 
statistics of— 

Australia, 493. 

British possessions, 295. 

California, 594. 

Canada, 295, 594. 

Chile, 594. 

Colombia, 594. 

Denmark, 94. 

England and Wales, 38S. 
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Agricultural — Continued. 

statistics of — Continued. 

Finland, 388. 

France, 893. 

India, 595,893. 

Ireland, 492,594. 

Italy, 388. 

New Zealand, 493. 

Norway, 594. 

Ohio, 295. 

Portugal, 493. 

Russia, 389, 893. 

Scotland, 594, 795. 

South Africa, 295. 

Sweden, 594. 

United Kingdom, 295, 892. 

United States, 492. 

Uruguay, 295. 

teachers, training, 296, 297, 298, 393, 
394, 494. 

training camp at Wellesley College, 
391. 

wages in Great Britain, 388, 890. 
wages in India, 389. 
wages in Ireland, SS8. 

Agriculture — 

address on before Governors’ Confer- 
ence, U.S.D.A., 99. 
after»the-war problems in, 888. 
course for high school, 196, 
courses, 395, 396. 

Department of. (See United States De- 
partment o:^ Agriculture.) 
elementary, manuals, 96, 298. 
elementary, methods of teaching, 395. 
elementary, syllabus, 494. 
home and club work, 97. 
in Alaska, 594. 
in Algeria, 493, 893. 
in America in 1775, treatise, 527. 
in America in slavery era, SCO. 
in Brazil, treatise, 889. 
in British Isles, history of, 387. 
in British self-governing dominions, 
388. 

in Chile, 504. 
in Chosen, 94. 
in Denmark, treatise, 104, 
in early X-iatium, 294. 
in Finland, 594. 
in Prance, 388, 490, 
in B’rance in relation to improvement 
of the Rhone, 889, 

in France, treatises, 294, 592, 791, 792, 
889 

in Great Britain, 92,03,203,591,792. 
in Guatemala, 492. 
in Hawaii, 492. 
in Italy, 94, 793. 
in Japan, 493. 

in Russia, treatises, 793, 893. 
in Serbian nation, 294, 890. 
in South Africa, 893. 
in Spain, 591. 

In ■Switzerland, 591. 

in the primary school, 596, 507, 

177848 °— 20— 4 


Agriculture — Continued. 

in United Kingdom, 490. 
in United States and Great Britain as 
affected by the w^ar, 293. 
place in industry^ 92, 489. 
place in reconstruction, treatise, 489. 
secondary, manual, 95. 
textbooks, 96, 596, 597. 
tropical, treatise, 194. 

Ag7'ilus — 

arcuatus torquatm, life liistory, 57. 
sinuatus. (See Fear-tree borer, sin- 
uate. ) 

Agromysa — 

laterella in New^ Jersey, 549. 
spp., parasites, 63, 64. 

Affr-opyron spp., analyses, Wyo., 333. 
AgrostU alba, analyses, Wyo., 333. 

Agrotis — 

radmns on maize, 57. 
ypsilon. {See Cutworm, black.) 

Air. (See Atmosphere.) 

Ajowan as source of thymol, 825. 

Alabama — > 

Canebrake Station, notes, 599. 

College Station, report, 397. 

Alaska Stations, report, 98. 

Albumin, colloid chemistry, SOI. 

Albuminoid ammonia test, 204. 

Albuminoids, determination in preserved 
milk, 505. 

Alcohol — 

denatured, use in judging freshness of 
milk, 311. 

effect on germ cells in mammals, 863. 
effect on reproductive tissues, 862. 
from Arum, 117. 
from grape-shoot silage, 61S. 
production, yeast for, 508. 

(See also Butyl alcohol, Ethyl alcohol, 
and Methyl alcohol.) 

Aldehyde production by chlorophyll, 133. 
Alder — 

beetle, biology, 59. 

sawfly leaf miner, remedies, 759. 

scale, new, studies, 664. 

AJeitrobiiis faring, notes, 463. 

Aleiirocanthus woglumi, notes, 355, 660. 
Aleurptlifi(cm howardii, notes, Pla., 548. 
Alfalfa— 

and clover mixture, tests, 230. 
as affected by alkali salts, 623. 
as hog pasture, 675 ; Ariz., 369 ; IT.S. 
D.A., 72. 

as silage crop, 732 ; Mo., 334. 
composition and digestibility, Mass., 
275. 

culture espeilments. Can., 528 ; Ha- 
waii, 138; Kans., 33; N.Dak., 822, 
824; N.J., 35. 

culture in Alaska, Alaska, 31. 
culture in Michigan, Mich., 485. 
culture in South Dakota, U.S.D.A., 
716, 717. 

culture on Canada prairies, 732. 
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riilture on ;'''aricly soils, Wis., IS. 
cniriDg’, studies, Ivans., 35. 
eiittiiig at diil'erent sta.c?es, Ivans., 52. 
disease, little-known, 056. 
effect on potato crop, Nobr., 434. 

» effect on soil reaction, 319. 
fertilizer experiments, Can., 528 ; 

Ivans., 33 ; N.Dak,, 823. 
germination us affected by organic sub- 
stances, 523. 

ground, for pigs, N.J., T3. 

liay, amino-acid content, 367. 

liUy and straw, analyses, Ariz., SGT. 

bay for brood sows, N.Dak., ITS. 

hay for dairy cows, 371 ; Ariz., 371 ; 

Mass., 275 ; Mo., 7S. 
hay for horses, Mass., 274. 
h’ay for lambs, 772. 
hay r. sweet clover hay, Ivans., 71. 
immature, vitamin content, 762. 
inoculation ex;periments, 523, 832 ; 

Alaska, 31 ; Ga., 130, 
irrigation, 785. 

irrigation experiments, N.Mex., 139; 

NeT,, 231, 72S. 
leaf beetle, black, biology, 50. 
leaf spot, studies, D.S.D.A., 346. 
limiting factor on Bombay soils, 817. 
meal, analyses, Can., 565 ; Ind., 564, 
86S ; N.H., 68 ; N.Y.State, 868 : R.i., 
564. 

meal for laying hens, 675 ; N.Mex., 
571. 

meal for pigs, 273. 
on corn-belt farms, U.S.D.A,, 435. 
potash fertilizers for. Mass., 21. 
protein content at different stages, 
Iowa, 273. 

residual effect, Nebr., 433, 
roots, vitality, 639. 

rotation experiments, Del., 136 ; Kans., 
32, 33, 41 ; N.Dak., 139, 823. 
seed as affected by age, 630, 
seed production, relation to -weather, 
r.S.D.A., 716, 732. 
seed, source of, studie.s, N.J.^ 35. 
seed, testing, Iowa, 40. 
seed treatment, 646. 
seeding experiments, Idaho, 225; N.J., 
35; Nebr., 433, 434. 
selection experiments, Ariz., 332. 
silage, black, analyses, Kans., 35. 
silage, preparation, N.Dak., 140. 
sllage, studios, Mo., 334. 
spraying with copperas and fertilizer 
compounds, Hawaii, 138. 
twinning in, 530. 

varieties for Alaska, Alaska. 30, 31. 
variety tests, Ariz., 331, 332 ; Can., 
528 ; Mass., 35 ; Nev., 227. 
weevil, notes, Mont., 57. 
yields, Ariz., 332. 
yields of seed, Idaho, 226. 

Alga flour, characteristics and detection, 
467. 


Aigee— - 

growth in irrigation canals, S83. 
respiration studies, 524. 
wood-penetrating, 429. 

Algaroba black spot, notes, Hawaii, 153. 

Alkali- 

effect on calcium retention ot' infants, 

561. 

In soils, effect on plant growth, HIT, 

622. 

industry, treatise, 210. 

salts, ettect on soil structure, 520. 

salts, toxicity, 320. 

salts, toxicity as affected by manure, 
322 

soils as affected by sulphur, 427. 
soils, management, 624. 
soils of India, studies, 720. 
soils, peculiar, in Madras, 127. 
Alkaline reserve of blood as affected by 
diet, 765. 

Alkalinity, method of stating, 205. 

Alkalis, new indicator for, 112. 

Allergy, relation to anaphylaxis, 282. 
ATlogyapta spp., notes, 852. 

Allotment holdings in England, 093. 

Almond pollination, Cal., 148. 

Almonds, abnormal growth of scions, 447. 
Alpaca, domestication in Peru, 8G9, 
Alternaria — 

on apples, 844. 
on eggplant, Fla., 543, 
on potato, notes, 347. 

Aluminum — 

in acid soil, 214, 428. 
rOle in nutrition of maize, 820, 
soil, as affected by siilfofication and 
nitrification, 325. 

Alunite as source of potash, 518. 
Amboceptor production as affected by defi- 
cient nutrition, 574. 

Aml}opogon Jiitperttoreiis n.g. and n.sp., 259. 
Ambrin, use in wound treatment, 83. 
American — 

Association of Agricultural College 
Editors, 200. 

Meteorological Society, 399. 

Plant Pest Committee, 350. 

Amid of 5-a-mannoheptonic acid, 310. 
Amids of a-hydroxy acids, rotatory pow- 
ers, 310. 

Amino-— 

acid content of feeding stuffs, 3G7. 
acid nitrogen of gastric residuum, 764. 
acids, acidimetric titration in i}res- 
ence of alcohol, 113. 
acids, utilization in bacteri.al nutri- 
tion, 264, 

Amitosis, studies, 861. 

Ammonia — ■ 

absorption by peat, 722. 
albuminoid, determination, 204. 
concentration in blood, 616. 
determination in blood, 413, 617. 
determination in muscle, 616. 
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ximmoiiia — Continued. 

fixation by calcium sulphate, 521. 
fixation by niter cake, 516. 
of heated soil, action on germination 
and plant growth, 216. 
oxidation, 111, 210, S15. 
oxidation, determining efficiency, S12. 
production from lime nitrogen, 219. 
recovery from fecal matter, 72?>, 
synthesis, 516, 627. 

synthetic, transformation into ammo- 
nium chlorid, 619. 

A m monidcation — 

and carbon dioxid formation, parallel, 
421. 

as affected by phosphates, 721. 
as affected by sodium salts, 320. 
as criterion of fertility, 321. 
in acid soils, 319. 
in bhatta soils, 812. 
of manure in soil, 20. 
test, value, Ga., 19. 

Ammonium — 

chlorid, fertilizing value, 424. 
chlorid,, preparation from synthetic 
ammonia, 619. 

nitrate, fertilizing value, 229, 424, 
723, 815. 

nitrate, potassium, 627. 
nitrate, seed treatment with, 730. 
polysiilphid wash, preparation and use, 
751. 

salts as affecting plant food movement 
in soils, 214, 
sulphate — 

and superphosphate mixtures, set- 
ting of, 425. 
a^ an insecticide, 251. 

..effect on composition of crops, 422. 
effect on soil reaction, 319. 
effect on soil solubility, Mich., 512. 
effect on soy beans, K.J., 27. 
fertilizing value, 229, 616, 723, 
815, 825, 820 ; Can., 516 ; Mass., 
21 ; N.C., 624. 
from refuse, 723. 
limits of harmful effect, 815, 
.sprays, fertilizing value, Uawaii, 
148. 

use in nematode control, Fla., 548. 
Ammha meleagridis, studies, 685. 

Amylase of fresh and dried vegetables, 202. 
Anaerobes, pathogenic, biochemistry, 476. 
Anaerobic flora of wounds, 476, 874, 876. 
Ananaphylaxis, studies, 185. 

Ananas, history of, 242. 

Anaphylactic^ 

injection, immunizing action of sodium 
chlorid against, 476. 
shock, suppression, 681. 

Anaphylaxis — 

in glandered horses, 84. 
in veterinary practice, 184. 
studies, 1S5, 186, 282. 

Anaplasma, studies, 875. 


Anarsia lineatella. {^re Peach twig-moth, j 
Anasa tristis. Squash-bug.) 

Anastreplm fra-tercuhis, notes, 552. 
Anastrepha of Brazil, 75S. 

Anay, description, 740. 

Andropogon — 

far.eolaius, notes, Fla., 528. 
sorghum, fertilizer experiments, 814. 
sorghum, hydrocyanic-acid content, 474. 
sorghum, smuts, studies, 51. 

Anemia, infectious, of the horse, 480. 
Anesthetics, effects on respiration, 524, 
632. 

Angophoras, shoot-bearing tumors, 72S, 
Angoiimois grain moth as affected tty 
humidity, N.J., 58. 

Animal — 

biology, textbook, S96. 
breeding, scientific principles in, 267. 
{Bee also Breeding, Heredity, nml 
Hybridization.) 

disease research in South Africa, 2S0, 
474. 

diseases — 

control on the farm, 279. 
in Assam, 874. 
in Baluchistan, 777. 
in Ceylon, 680. 
in England, 873. 
in India, 680, 777, 874. 
in Ireland, 280. 
in Massachusetts, 279. 
in Norway, 280. 

in Paris and Department of the 
Seine, 777. 
in Queensland, 82. 
in Tennessee, 680. 
in Utah, 82. 

quarantine, U.S.D.A., 680. 

{Bee also specitie diseases.) 
ecology of Johnson Co., low’a, 753. 
fats. (Bee Fats.) 

nutrition, methods of experimentation, 
366. 

parasites, control on the farm, 279. 
parasites, external, fumigation, X.Y. 
Cornell, 82. 

parasites, intestinal, remedie.s, 2SG, 
480, 7S2. 

{Bee also specifie parasites.) 
parasitology, manual, 184. 
production research, papers on, 366, 
Animals — 

Australian, in New York 2Ioo, 55. 
domestic, regional anatomy, 279. 
of Glacier National Park, 55, 
predatory, control, 353. 

(8t?e also Dive Stock, cartle. Sheep, 
etc.) 

A7iisota> senatoria, remedies, 662. 

Aiiohhm domestioum in New Zealand, 535. 
Anobium in an old, carving, 847. 

Anopheles — 

effectiveness of ouliclfuges against, 554. 
in irrigation district, 553. 
larvije, food of, 665. ' 
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Anopheles plum'bcns, infection with PZas- 
modium vivaXj, 666. 

Anoplieline, Sumatran, studies, 460. 
Anoplielines — 

in Dutch East Indies, 553. 
in England, 62, 358. 

Anoplocepliala mammUana, notes, 287. 
Anoplura in South Africa, 874. 

Antagonism between salts and alkaloids in 
relation to permeability, 631. 

AntesUa orhitalis faceta, studies, 455. 
Anthelmintics, studies, 4S0,. 7S2. 
Anthocyanins, studies, 10, 726. 

Antliommus — 

grandis. (See Cotton-boll weevil.) 
quadrigibhus. (See Apple curculio.) 
scutellaris, (See Plum-gouger.) 
Anthracene oil treatment for root maggot, 
259. 

Anthracnose, studies, 543. 

Anthrax — 

bacillus, antigen of, 875. 
control, 84, 

immunization, 284, 378, 576. 
notes, 873. 

serum, standardizing, 378. 
symptomatic. (See Blackleg.) 
transmission by flies, La., 461. 
treatment, 83, 189, 284, 576. 
Anthrothrips, key, 847. 

Antibodies — 

as affected by desiccation, 874. 
in glanders, studies, 189. 
lens, prenatal effects, S61. 

Antibody production — 

as affected by yeast, 778. 
theory of, 777. 

Antigen of B. antJiracis, S75. 

Antigenic properties — 
of hemogoblin, 576, 
of lipoids, 477. 
of proteoses, 575. 

Antineuritic vitamin. Vitamin.) 

Antiscorbutic — 

factor as affected by cooking, 365. 
factor in nutrition of the rat, 171, 
factor, relation to immunity produc- 
tion, 574. 

factor, rOle in nutrition, 500. 
value of — 
beer, 861. 
cabbage, 167, 168. 
concentrated fruit juices, 470. 
dried orange juice, 560. 
foods, 266, 562. 
germinating barley, 471. 
ger- mating beans, 861. 
green malt, 561. 
lemon juice, 860. 
lime juice, 861. 
milk products, 470. 
raw beef, 861. 
vegetables juices, 860. 

Antiseptics — 

action in pneumococcus infection, 476. 
activity in presence of serum, ISS. 


Antiseptics — Continued. 

effect on anaerobic organisms, 877, 
flavin and triphenylmetbane, 474. 
new, 83. 
testing, 188. 

(See also Dakin’s solution, Eusol, etc.) 
Antiserums — 

for agglutination tests, production, 875. 
in gangrene prophylaxis, 577. 

Antitoxic sera, concentration, S74. 

Antitoxin — 

B. welcMi, studies, 577. 
separation from sera, 282, 283. 

Ants — 

Argentine, control, 166. 
carpenter, injuring cedars, 63. 
causing edema of eyelid, 463. 
notes, 354. 

of France and Belgium, 360. 
white. (See Termites.) 

Anuraphis, relation to Aphis cratwgefoliee^ 
851. 

Apanteles — 

glomeraius^ notes, 552, 757. 
iselyi n.sp., description, 261. 
phigaUcB n.sp., description, 63. 
stagmatophorw n.sp., description, 63. 
Aphelinus bovelU, discovery of, 463. 
Aphididse — 

of Lahore, 457. 

species list and food plants, 450. 
tribes and higher groups, 57. 

Anhlds — 

affecting vegetables, N.J., 255. 
control by ladybird beetles, 62. 

.IpZiZs— 

avenm eggs, studies, N.J., 253. 
avenm, studies, N.Y.Cornell, 849. 
breuis, synonymy, 851. 
cratwgefoUm^ synonymy, 850. 
cuscutos n.sp., description, 850. 
po«si/p«. (See Melon aphis.) 
maidis, natural control, 62, 852. 
malifoUw^ relation to A. sorM, N.Y.Cor- 
nell, 850. 

pomi eggs, studies, N.J., 253. 
pomi, remedies, 662. 
pomi, studies, N.lT.Cornell, 849. 
pscudobraasicw in New Jersey, N.J., 
255. 

rimicis in New Jersey, N.J., 255, 
rumicis^ remedies, 662. 
setariw in South Dakota, 50. 
sefarice^ new genus for, 850. 
sot'M eggs, studies, N.J., 253. 
sorUf studies, N.Y.Cornell, S40. 
sorgM in Sudan, 664. 

Aphis — 

rosy, eggs of, N.J., 255. 
rosy, studies, N.Y.Cornell, 849. 
woolly, on nursery stock, 750, 

Aphthous fever, (See Foot-and-mouth 

disease.) 

“ Aphticelle,” bovine, in Prance, 878. 
Apiaries, inspection, Conn. State, 158, 
Apiculture. (See Beekeeping.) 
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Apparatus — 

calorimeter, 503. 
condensing, 311, 615. 
distillation, 311, 615. 
drying, 311, 557, 651. 
electrolytic, platinum substitute for, 
204. 

electrometric titration, 503, 711, 765. 
fat-extraction, 113. 
for determining carbon, 206. 
for determining carbon monoxid, 312. 
for determining leaf temperature, 222. 
for gas analysis, 563. 
for measuring carbon dioxid, 524. 
for measuring earth pressure, 582, 790, 
for measuring heat penetration in can- 
ning, 14. 

for motor-truck impact tests, U.S.D.A,, 
689. 

for recording plant movements, 72-1. 
for soil analysis, 621. 
for study of plant transpiration, 
IT.S.D.A., 725. 

for study of wood vessels, 726. 
for testing aggregates, IT.S.D.A., 688. 
for testing, road materials, 788, 789. 
hydrogen electrode, 503. 
oil hydrogenation, 805. 
spore-trap, 153. 
weighing burette, 311. 

Apple — 

anthracnose, notes, 53. 

aphids, eggs of, N.J., 253. 

aphids, studies, N.Y.Cornell, 849. 

aphis, woolly, on nursery stock, 750. 

black spot, treatment, 349, 657. 

blight, notes. Mo., 650. 

blight, resistant varieties, S.Dak., 238. 

blister canker, studies, 347. 

blotch in Ohio, Oliio, 249. 

blotch, treatment, 111., 146, 750. 

brown rot, notes, 53, 

bud moths, studies, 61. 

bug, green, remedies, 341. 

canker due to Cytospora, 111., 156. 

canker, notes, 53. 

canker, treatment, Iowa, 238 ; Mo„ 
657. 

crown gall on nursery stock, 545, 750. 
crown gall, studies, Iowa, 238, 249, 348. 
curcnlio, remedies, 111., 146. 
datanas, remedies, 662. 
diseases in Georgia, 549. 
diseases, notes, 154. 
fruit worms in Nova Scotia, 357. 
juice, concentrated, antiscorbutic prop- 
erty, 470. 

leaf -hopper, studies, 848 ; N.Y.State, 
252. 

maggot, notes, 341, 354. 
mealy hug, notes, 757. 
orchards, costs and profits, 835. 
orchards, decade records, Ohio, 239. 
orchards, soil management, 341 ; Iowa, 
237 N.H., 43. 
pomace, use in feeding, 367. 
powdery mildew, control, 153, 249, 657. 


Apple — Continued. 

rot organism, studies, 844. 
rust, notes, Iowa, 245. 
rust, studies, W.Va., 53. 
scab, overwintering, 450. 
scab, studies, 655. 

scab, treatment, 340, 34S, 658 ; III., 146. 

silver leaf, notes, 750. 

skeletonizer, summary of information, 

160. 

spot disease, studies, 844. 
sucker, notes and remedies, 755. 
tree borers, flat-headed, western spe- 
cies, 758. 

Apples— 

breeding experiments, S.Dak., 238. 
breeding for late blooming, Mo., 64S. 
bud selection, 111., 835 ; aio., 648. 
canned, pinholing in, 715. 
cider, from various soils, analyses, 738. 
cold-storage reports, U.kD.A., 66. 
cost of production in Illinois, 341. 
culture in AJaska, Alaska, 40, 41. 
culture in Minnesota, Minn., 387, 
drying, 557. 

fall r. spring planting, Mo., 648. 
fertilizer experiments, 111., 146 ; Mo„ 
649 ; N.H., 43. 
fertilizing, 341. 
forecasting bloom, Mo., 648. 
fruit-bud development. Mo., 648. 
grading laws, 835. 
hardiness and early ripening, 144. 
industry in United States, 444 ; 
U.S.D.A., 650. 

insects affecting in Georgia, 549. 
nutritive value, 557, 
planting distances, 835. 
producing on cheap Mil land, Ohio, 539. 
pruning, Mo., 649. 
pruning experiments, Kans.. 41. 
pruning wounds, 238. 
resistance to cold, U.S.D.A., 444. 
sizing machine, Ohio, 539. 
spraying experiments, 160, 340, 348, 
657, 755 ; 111., 146 ; Mo., 356 ; Ohio, 
239, 538; Wis., 661. 
spraying schedule, 755. 
stocks for, Iowa, 237- 
storage, III,, 834. 

sugar content as affected by soil, 738, 
variety, “ P. J.Bergius,” 444, 

Apricots — 

drying, 557. 

resistance to cold, U.S.D.A., 44. 
Apierolophm puJchrlcornis n.g. and n.sp., 
261. 

Apyrgota of Brazil, 758. 

Arachidic acid, determination in oils, 502, 
Arachis oil, hydrogenation, 805. 

Arachnid pests in Scotland, 549. 

Aranea sericata, food consumption, 463. 
Arboretum, Bergius, historical review, 344* 
Arboriculture in Spain, treatise, 237. 
Arhutus unedo, treatise, 653. 

Arffpresthm illumimteUa, studies, 61, 
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Argijroitjoce vonsangnAnina, studies, 01. 
AristfiteJid fragariw ri.sp., deseriptiou, 25S, 
ArlsoiKi SlTition. rei'jort, 0P7. 

Arkansas University and Station, notes, S9S. 
Army raiions — 

metliotls of analysis, 714, 
studies, S54, 855* 
xlrrowroot — 

eiiitiire in St. Vincent, 528. 
diseases, notes, 745. 

Arsenate -Bordeaux preparations, analyses, 
Mich., 448. 

Arsenic — 

as a soli sterilizer, 537. 
beiuivior of bacteria toward, 376. 
fate ill sheep, STS. 
mlerotitration, S73. 

oxid, determination in calcium arse- 
nate, 799, 

Arsenical dips for cattle, 2SG, 376, S73, S74; 
tr.S.D.A.. STS. 

Arsenicals, insecticidal value, 59 ; Wis., 
661. 

i&^ee also Calcium ai'seiiate, Lead ar- 
senate, ami Sodium arseuite.^ 
Arsenious oxid for poison bait, 251, 252. 
Artichoke — 

diseases, notes, 745. 

.Teriisalem, di^estilrility, 362. 
macrosiplion, dipterous enemy, 455. 
Arum, utilization. 117. 

Asearitl infestation in swine, 784. 

Ascarids, remedies, 4S0, 7S2. 

Ascan's lunihricoUles, studies, 285, 2S6. 
Aseidia formation, studies, 420. 

Ascospore discharge, novel method, 746. 
Asemothrips, new genus, erection, 551. 

Ash — 

constituents of plants, 502: 
content of crops ns affected by soils and 
fertilizers, 422, 813* 

Asparairus — 

beetles, control, Ohio, 555. 

■ beetles, notes, 69. 
fertilizer experiments, Mass., 21. 
Rliizoctonia disease, control, 841. 
Aspen production in Sweden, 345. 
Aspergillus in cane sugar, La., 416, 
Aspergillus n'lger — 

action of zinc sulphate on, 746. 

In gold solutions, studies, 329. 
proteolytic enzyms, 822. 
respiration studies, 524. 

Asphalt, limestone, for mortar, 884. 
Aspidiotm^ 

(Bee Putnam’s scale.) 
mirewformis. (Bee Pruit-scnlo, Enro- 
pean.) 

pernicimns. (Bee San Jose scale.), 
Association of — 

American Agrieulthral Colleges and 
Experiment Stations, 300, 595, 601. 
Feed Control Officials, 563* 564, 
Land-Grant Colleges, 601. 

Official Agrieiiltural Chemists, 300, 799, 
Athletes, metabolism, 761. 


xitmosphero — 

in relation to plant nutrition, 501. 
lunar tide in, 211. 

moist, transmission p<:‘rcentage of radi- 
ation through, SOS. 

A tinospher i c poll utio n — 
in cities, 211. 
investigations, 315. 

Atopognathu.s, ne-w genus, descriptioii, 201. 
Atriiih-ic sonihaccaia, culture ami use, 

U.S.D.A., 827. 

Attar of roses, production, 742. 

Australian .saltbush, culture and use, 
U.S.D.A., 827. 

Aiitograplia 'brassicw. [See Cabbage looper.) 
Auxiiuones, review of literature, 558. 
Avocado diseases, studies, Fla., 545. 
Avocados — 

culture experiments, (550. 

Guatemalan, 44G. 
in Guati'inala, U.8.D.A., 45. 
insects affecting, 200, 354, 400, 756. 
Azofication, review of literature, 124. 
Azotobacter — 

and yeasts, comparison, Tenn., 430, 
notes, 721. 
studies, 125. 

Assotodacter chroococciim, culture in steri- 
lized soil, 812. 

Baby beef. (Bee Calves, baby beef.) 

Bacilli — 

lactose-fermenting, differentiation, 888, 
spore-bearing, from wounds, 476. 
Bacillus — 

ahortus infection of bulls, C83. 
ahortns, relation to B. melitensis, 778. 
ahortus, relation to cellular count of 
milk, Mich., 578. 

(Bee also Abortion, contagious.) 
aeeioethulkum. biochemistry, 415. 
wrogones oupsulahis, studies, 476. 
amplovorus, carriers, N.Y. State, 253, 
anthracis, antigen of, 875. 
antlmtcAs suspension for agglutination 
reactions, 377. 
avlseptleus, notes, 5S0. 
heUanrnsis, prophylaxis, 577. 
hlfermcnfans sporogenes, studies, 476, 
hotnlinuS:, studies, 169, 280. 
hutifricus, studies, 476. 
eaudatus, studies, 20. 
vltrimaculanSj notes, 450, 546. 
coli, toxicity of various dyes for, 474. 
(liphtheriw, studies, 574. 
edemafiens, prophylaxis, 577. 
galUnarum, notes, 784. 
inffuenem, studies, 574. 
larv^ce, egg-yolk media for, 63. 
Igmanfrim /3 n. sp., notes, 357. 
IgmunlriGOla adipos-us n. s'p., notes, 
357, 

mgcnldes, culture in sterilized soil, 812. 
necrophorus. (Bee Neerobadllosis.) 
oedemalls malif/ni, studies, 476, 
pertussis, studies, 574. 
f/ieris, characteristics of spetdes, 552, 
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i; iicil! u s — C out Imied. 

firodifilosiiSj, complement inactivation 
by, 376. 

proteiis^ biocliemistry, 477. 
pijoeiHmms^ toxicity of various dyes 
for, 474. 

Pjjof/CiieS) relation to abortion dis- 
ease, 779. 

radieicoJa^ cross-inoculation, 523. 
radicicola^ culture in sterilized soil, 
812. 

rudkdcola, studios, 720, S32 ; Ga,, 130. 
radicicola-f viability, Mich., 633. 

(See aJso Nodule bacteria.) 
sanguinarium,, studies, 580. 
sporogcncs^ proteolytic action, 47G. 
stihtHis^ effect of ether on, 524. 
suhfilis^, studies, 032. 
siiipcstifei'j relation to polyneuritis in 
pl.iieons, 265. 

'ietanif growth in presence of tuber- 
culin, 877. 

‘ietank pathogenicity, relation to cal- 
cium ions, S3. 
tetani, studies, S76. 
ietanoidcs, studies, 476. 
fliphosns, culture media for, 6S0. 
von HiWer JA’, studies, 476. 
n‘elehiij notes, S77. 

iDehdvit, pathogenicity, relation to cal- 
cium ions, 83. 
ivelckiij prophylaxis, 577, 
ioelcJiUj proteolytic action, 476, 
Bacillus, toxicogenic, from cheese, 169. 
Bacon — • 

curing:, 4SS, 617. 
digestibility, 467. 
gastric response to, 857. 

Bacteria — 

action of sunlight on, 681. 
ana('robic, studies, 476. 
as affected by formaldehyde vapor, 154, 
245. 

beliavior tow’ord arsenic, 376. 
classification and nomenclature, S21, 
complement inactivation by, 376. 
evolution, 821, 

growth as affected by H-ion concentra- 
tion, 410. 

growth in sterilized soil, 812. 
in mills, soil, etc. (Bee Milh, Soils, 
vtr.) 

pathogenic, as affected by vitamins in 
animal tissue, 574. 
potassium reciuirements, 523. 
resistance to sterilizing agents, 821. 
respiration studies, 524. 
toxicity of various dyes for, 474. 
Bacterial — 

cultures, Il-ion concentration, 410, 503. 
infections, calcium-ion factor, 83. 
infections, chemotherapy, 476. 
niitritloii, studies, 264. 

Bacteriologlc culture media. {Bee Culture 
media.) 


Bacteriology — 

of foods, treatise, 360. 
manuals, 184, 874. 

Bacteriolysis, studies, 187. 

Bacterium — 

caseij culture in sterilized soil. S12. 
citrt (See Citrus canker. ) 
jitglaudis, notes, 450, 453. 
malvacearum^ studies, S.C., 50. 
melitensiSj, studies, 77S. 
pliaseolk notes, 450. 
piillorum infection, studies. Conn. 
Storrs, SSO. 

puXlormn, intrademial test, SS. 
pullorum^ studies, 580. 
fiojw n.sp., notes, N.C.. f»56, 
sp. on celery, N.J., 50. 
translucent iiiiditlosiuu on vrheat, 246. 
Bagasse — 

decolorizing carbon from, La., 416. 
paper-making qualities, 80G. 
Bagnisiopsit diotcorap n.sp., dcscriptioii, 

740. 

Bagworm, note.s, 755. 

Baking powder — 

analyses, N.Dak., 763. 
paper.s on, 66. 

Balata industry in British Guiana, 501. 
Balsa log.s, infestation with lepidopterous 
larvm and pupm, 660. 

Balsam — 

Oregon-fir, 541. 
poplar, root habit, 634. 
Balsamocitrinae, notes, 432. 

Bamboo — 

as paper-making material. 732. 
grass, culture in Florida. Fla., 37, 
Banana — 

flour, characteristics and detection, 
467. 

freckle or black spot, Hawaii, 153, 
meal, preparation, 64. 
mealy bug, notes, 756. 
must, fermentation, 715. 
wilt, studies, 845. 

Bananas — 

as paper-making material, 732. 
drying, 557. 

fertilizer sprays for, Hawaii, 148. 
sugar-cane borer on, 660. 

Bank swallows’ nests, insect fauna, 56. 
Barberry — 

relation to rust, U.S.D.A., 346; Wis., 
842, 

varieties in relation to rust. 747. 

Bark — 

borers, flat-headed, notes; 166. 
louse, oyster-shell. {See Oyster-shell 

scale.) 

louse, scurfy. (See Scurfy scale.) 

Barley— 

amino-aeSd content, 367. 

■ aphis, natural control, 62, S52. 
a.s affected by alkali salts, 623. 
as affected by alkali salts and manure, 

322. 
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Barley — Continued. 

as affected by aliiminum, 214. 
as affected by ammonia nitrogen, 815. 
as affected by Hessian fly, Kans., 34. 
as affected by sodium arsenite, 625. 
as hay crop, Alaska, 30. 
blight, relation to wheat black chaff, 
246. 

breeding experiments, Alaska, 31 ; 
Minn., 732. 

characters, factor analysis, 630. 
climatic requirements, ILS.D.A., 417, 
composition as affected by soils and 
fertilizers, 422. 
contimioits culture, 826. 
cost of production, Minn., 91. 
culture experiments, Ariz., 332 ; Can., 
528 ; Mich., 636 ; Mo., 637 ; N.Dak., 
824 ; Nebr., 36. 
culture in Chile, 827. 
culture in South Africa, 528. 
culture in South Australia, 639. 
culture in South Dakota, S.Dak., 435. 
culture on sandy soils, Wis., 18. 
effect of number of plants per hill, 
N.J., 36. 

effect of position of grain, N.J., 36. 
feed, analyses, Can., 564 ; Conn.State, 
176; Ind., 564; N.Y. State, S6S; R.I., 
564. 

fertilizer experiments, 228, 229, 425. 
826; Can., 52S ; N.Dak., 140, S2S; 
N.J., 22, 23. 

field tests in Nova Scotia, 729. 
flour, characteristics and detection, 
467. 

flour, effect on yeast activity, 302. 
for fattening pigs, 474. 
germinating, antiscorbutic property 
and toxicity, 471. 

ground, analyses, Can., 564 ; Conn. 
State, 176. 

hemipteran pest, 551. 
bulls, analyses, N.T.State, 868. 
improvement in Ireland, 335. 
liming experiments, 826. 
lodglng'in, 636, 733. 
malt, zinc content, 464, 
malting, culture in Argentina, 530. 
middlings, analyses, N.Y.Statc, 868. 
mildew, studies, Mo., 654, 
of Tripoli, characteristics, 827. 
plat tests, technique, 432, 
plowing 17. disking for, Nebr., 434. 
potash for, effect on lodging, 733. 
roots, effect on decay of organic mat- 
ter in soil, N.J., 28. 
rotation experiments, 228, 229 ; N.Dak., 
139, 823, 824, 

screenings, analyses, N.H., 68. 

seed, drying, 730, 

seed size as affecting yield, 536- 

seeding dates, Nebr.,' 36, 

seeding depths and rates, N.J., 36. 

smut, notes, 747, 

'■ solution culture experiments, 133. 
statistical ' notes, 826. 


Barley — Continued. 

varieties in Utah, 434, 
variety tests, 229, 530, 535, 638 ; 
Alaska, 30, 31 ; Ariz., 331 ; Can., 
528; Idaho, 225, 226; Mch., 636; 
Mo., 63S; N.Dak., 824; New, 227; 
Wash., 826. 

wild, as hay crop, Alaska, 31. 
wild, injury to sheep, Nev., 782. 
yield cycles, 892. 
yields of hay, Ariz., 332. 

Barns — 

construction, 488. 

design and construction, Mich., 586. 
lighting plans, 4S9. 

Barnsmrd manure. (See Manure.) 
Barometrical tables, revised, 808. 

Bases, formation from neutral salts in con- 
tact with colloids, 364. 

Basic slag. (See Phosphatic slag.) 

Bassia latifoUa cake, fertilizing value, 816, 
Bassiis n. spp., descriptions, 63. 

Bat guano, analyses, 428. 

Beach grass and sedge as silagii crops, 
Alaska, 30. 

Bean — 

anthracnose immunity, relation to 
mosaic, 347. 

anthracnose, varietal susceptibility to, 
155. 

blight, notes, 450 ; Ariz., 332. 
disease.s, notes, 745. 
diseases, studies, Mich,, 654. 

Pusarium diseases, studies, Minn., 745. 
leaf beetle, notes, Conn.State, 159, 
louse in New Jersey, N.J., 255. 
mosaic, relation to anthracnose im- 
munity, 347. 

mosaic, varietal susceptibility to, 155, 
pod canker, notes, 154. 
weevils as affected by humidity, N.J., 
58. 

weevils, control, 759. 
weevils, notes, N.C,, 660. 
weevils, popular account, U.{8,D.A., 
66T. 

Beans — 

adzuki, anthracnose immunity, 347. 
aerial fertilization with carbon dioxid, 
Yt, 833. 

breeding experiments, N.J., 43, 

Burma, as human food, 168. 

Burma, prussic acid in, 633. 
culture experiments, 729, 825 ; Nebr., 
638. 

culture in Burma, 529. 
culture in Montserrat, 825. 
culture in Scotland, 640. 
effect of maturity of plant on pods 
and seeds, N.J., 43. 
effect of position in pod, N.J., 43. 
fertilizer experiments, 520, 627. 
field, cultui’e experiments, 333. 
frost injury, 335. 

garden, variety tests and melon-fly in- 
jury, Hawaii, 146. 

germinated, antiscorbutic value, 861. 
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Beans — Continued. 

growth as affected by artificial light, 
885. 

hyacinth, specific names, 523. 

I/ima, acclimatissation in Straits Set- 
tlements, 738. 

Lima, maggot affecting, N.J., 58. 
Olneya, utilization, 834. 
seed-corn maggot injury, 259. 
seed treatment, 754. 
seeding depths, N.J., 42. 
sword, analyses, Ariz., 367. 
variation, correlation, and death rate, 
327. 

varieties for dry farming, Ariz., 29. 
varieties for forage, Tes., 36. 
variety resistant to drought, Nebr., 
434. 

variety tests, 443, 529, 825. 
viability as affected by heat, 430. 

(See ahio Phaseolus, Tepary beans, and 
Velvet beans.) 

Bear grass as feeding stuff, Tex., 70. 
Bcchmannla- cnicwformis, analyses, TVyo., 
333. 

Beech — 

red, reproduction and growth, 744. 
v;inter injury or leaf scorch, 752. 
Beeches, inheritance of leafing time, 331. 
Beef — 

and beef products, gastric response to, 
857. 

antiscorbutic value, 861. 
extract medium, preparation, 781. 
extracts, studies, 113. 
production and international trade, 
U.S.D.A., 892. 

scrap, analyses, Can., 565 ; N.Y.State, 

868 . 

testing for tubercular infection, 191. 
{See also Cattle, beef.) 

Beekeeping — 

elements of, 63, *163. 
in Illinois, 463. 
in Quebec, 63. 

investigations, Can., 556 ; Iowa, 261. 
papers on, 359. 

Beer — 

antiscorbutic value, 861. 
substitutes, 66. 

Bees — 

development of sexes, 846. 
diseases of, 463. 

foul brood, Conn. State, 158 ; Mich., 
463. 

Isle of Wight disease, 463. ' 

Nosema apis in, diagnosis, 667. 
Nosema disease, U.S.D.A., 359. 
queen, keeping two in a hive, 556. 
l:reatise, 463. 
wintering, 759. 

(See also Honey.) 

Beet — 

aphid, identity of, 255- 
diseases, notes, 745. 
extract as an indicator, 112. 


Beet — Continued. 

leaf-hopper, notes, 456, 755 ; N.Mex., 
159. 

molasses, desaccharification, 314. 
pulp, dried, analyses, Can., 565 ; Conn. 
State, 176; Ind., 564; N.H., 6S ; 
N.Y.State, 868; R.I., 564. 

Beetles — 

British, handbook, 455. 
ground, in Mysore, 165. 

Beets — 

antiscorbutic value, 861. 
as affected by sodium chlorid, 126. 
composition as affected by soils and 
fertilizers, 422. 

fertilizer experiments, 627, 733 ; Mass., 

21 . 

field or fodder. (See Mangels.) 

liming experiments, 428 ; Mass., 21. 

new pest in Italy, -160. 

nutritive value, 557, . 

seed production, 733. 

sodium for, R.I., 426. 

strain test, N.J., 41. 

sugar. (See Sugar beets.) 

variety tests, 237. 

^'itamin content, 762. 

Beggar weed as forage crop, Tex., 36. 
Bemhecia JiylwlformiSf studies, 667. 

Bench marks in Texas, 583. 

Beriberi — 

notes, 764. 
studies, 265. 

Berries. (See Pimits, small.) 

Beverages — 

and their adulteration, 467. 
bottled, IJ.S.D.A., 669. 
methods of investigation and stand- 
ards, DOS. 

Bibliography of — 

abortion, contagious, 192. 
acacias, Australian, 744. 
Acanthocephala, fresh-water, 464. 
acidosis, 2S1, 

Amceba meleagndis, 686. 

apple aphids, N.Y.Cornell, 850. 

azofication, 125. 

bees, sex development, 847. 

birds, diving, 660. 

birds of Kansas City region, 753. 

birds of Minnesota, 454. 

cestodes from fisbes, 455. 

chemistry, 501. 

chondriosomes, 727. 

colloid chemistry, 801, 

Conipsilura concinnata, U.S.D.A., 462, 
corn borer, European, Conn.State, 159. 
currant aphis, red, 756. 

Cytospora apple canker, 111., 157. 
dehydrated foods, 557. 
dyeing, 801. 

Farmers’ Bulletins of U.S.Department 
of Agriculture, 298. 
feeding-stuff s trade, 176. 
hop insects, N.Y.Cornell, 162. 
hydrogen-ion concentration, 204. 
inbreeding, 866. 
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Bibl iog ra I > hy uf — C on tinu od. 
larch, .-]4d. 
louse problem, -ibS. 

Jlacrosiphum ^folanifoin, Ta.Tnick, 664. 
Giiislirooms, 86-1. 
nauskrat, 56 . 

nitrifieutiojQ in natural soils, 325, 12G. 
iiitroi^en lixation processes, 21f>. 
plant diseases, dissemination, 840. 
potato leaf-lioppor, 849. 
potato leaf-roU, 451. 
poaltry Iiouses, N.J., 2S6. 
proteus group organisms, 84. 
pyotlierapy, .375- 

range management, U.S.D..V., 565, 
reconstruction in Canada, 702. 
selection, 886. 
sex ratio, S66. 

soiling crops tor cows, Iowa, 131. 
soils, colloidai condition, K.Y.Corneil, 
123. 

.sugar-cane moth borer, IT.S.D.A., 01. 
tobacco, dower anomalies, 736. 
Titamins, symbiotes, and auximones, 
558. 

women on the farm, 492, 502. 

Bile formation, effect of internal secre- 
tions on, 172. 

Binder, homemade header attachment, 487. 
Binder-twine fibers, U.8.D.A., 639. 
Bioelimatie law in research and practice, 
16. 

Biocolloid. (Bee Colloidal mixture.) 
Biological normal spectrum, 42S. 
Biproriiliis htbaff^ notes, 551. 

Birch — 

canker, notes, 752. 
canoe, root habit, 634. 
for w'ood-biock paTcment, 700. 
frustum form factor, Tt., 47. 
leaf, skeletonize!*, notes, Conn.State, 
350. 

pollen distribution, 46. 

Birds— 

course? on, teaching, 597. 
diving, of North America, 660. 
economic, handbook, 5G. 
male, feminized, 269. 
migration, 547. 

migrator}*, protection, IT.S.B.A., 660, 
nomendatiire, 250, 354. 
of British (liiiana, treatise, 546. 
of field, forest, and park, popular ac- 
count, 547. 

of Glacier National Park, 55. 

of Great Britain, food, habits, 454. 

of Iowa, 753. 

of Iowa, raptorial, 846. 

of Kansas City region, 753. 

of Minnesota, 454. 

of North America, notes, 547, 846. 

of North and Middle America, 547, 

of northwest Australia, 753. 

of the vineyard, 59, 

of Washington City, 547, 

southern, nature study book, 597. 

species protected in Egypt, 353. 


Bismuth iodoform paste in’ wound treat- 
ment, S3, 475. 

Bituminous — 

miitorisils, consistoney tester, 789. 
materials, ultra microscopic exainiiia- 

tion, 688. 

road surfaces, officioncy, 688. 

Black dy. (See White t'iy, spiny citrus, i 
Blackberries — 

Lo.gaii, .iuice analyses, IT.S.B.A., 111. 
potash fertilizers for, Mass., 21. 
variety for Minnesota, 147. 

Blackhead in turkeys, 6S5. 

Blackleg, immunization, 777. 

Blackquarter in camels, SG. 

Blast furnace potash, 32.5, 518, G29. 
Elastophaga, female, notes, 556. 

Blood — 

alkaline reserve as affected by diet, 765. 
ammonia, concentration in, 016, 
ammonia in-, determination, 413, 617. 
bactericidal action, 577. 
catalytic power*, 172. 
changes duo to fatigue, SCO. 
corpuscle.s, red, calcium content, 2G7. 
dried. (Bee Dried blood.) 
fat and lipoid content in the* Tropics, 
764. 

inorganic constituents, determination, 
413. 

lipoids, determination, 110, 764. 
meal, amino-acid content, 307. 
meal, analyses, Inch, 504. 
meal for hogs,. Iowa, 272. 
methods of analysis, 13, 617, 
nonprotein nitrogen in, determination, 
110 . 

of fowls, fat content, 773, 774. 
of horses, studiefi, 87. 
pressure of the horse, 2ST, 570. 
proteins, regeneration, 859, 
sugar, determination, 413, 505, 506. 
urea in, determination, 116. 
work, manual, 1S4. 

Blue grass — 

as hog pasture, Ohio, 17S. 
competition in mixtures as affected by 
fertilizers, 322. 

pa.sturo for lambs, 368 ; Ohio, 177. 
preparing seed bed on denuded sur- 
faces, Ind., 130, 

protein content at different stages. 
' Iowa, 273. 

seed production maps, IJ.S.D.A., 23G. 
varieties for hay, Alaska, 30. 

Blue grasses, analyses, Wyo., 333. 

Blue tit, food habits, 454. 

Blueberrie.s, Florida variety, 445. 

Bluetop, native, as hay and silage crop, 
Alaska, 30. 

Bobolink, range and economic status, 547. 
Bog .soils, treatment, 230. 

Boletus, edible, nutritive value, 557. 

Boll vrer.'vfl. (gre Cotton-boll weevil.) 
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r.ollworrii — 

notes, Fla., 548. 

on corn in New South Wales, 57. 

i&ea also Cotton bollworm.) 

BomlitM ' — 

■MorL i^ec Silkworm.'! 
ruin, absence of complement in blood, 
754. 

Bone — 

and blood meal for pigs, Iowa, 272. 
arciiiteetiire, laws of, 2G9. 
ash, zinc content, 464. 
development, studies, 269. 
flour for pigs, Ohio, ITS. 
ground, analyses, N.J., 24. 
manures for Indian soils, 816. 
meal, fertilizing value, 518, 723, S14 ; 
Can., 516 ; Del., 137 ; Ivlo., 62S ; N.C., 
625. 

meal, steamed, fertilizing value, Mo., 
624. 

phosphates, fertilising value. Mass., 21. 
Bones, size factors, nature of, 473. 

Books on — 

acidosis, 281. 
agaves, S27. 

agricultural cooperation, 592. 
agricultural education, vocational, 395. 
agricultural industries, 417, 5u6, 592. 
agricultural labor problems in Great 
'Britain, 03, 193. 

Agricultural Society of South Caro- 
lina, 897. 
agriculture — 

courses in, 507. 
elementary, 298. 
history in British Isle.s, 3S7. 
in America In 1775, 527. 
in Brazil, SS9. 
in Denmark, 194, 
in France, 294, 701, 792, SS9. 
in Italy, 703. 
in Russia, 793, 893. 
in Serbia, 294. 
primary, 596, 597. 
secondary, 95. 
tropical, 194, 
alkali industry, 21<>. 
allptment holdings in England, 693. 
anatomy of domestic animals, 279. 
animal biology, elementary, SOO. 
animals of Glacier National Park, 55. 
arboriculture in Spain, 237. 
bacteriology, S74. 

bacteriolog}", blood work, and animal 
parasitology, 184. 
bees, 463. 

beetles and spiders, British, 455. 
berries and berry wines, 739. 
beverages, 467. 
birds, 56, 454, 546, 547, 597. 
botany, 96, 697. 

catalytic hydrogenation and reduction, 
310. 

' chemicals, 613. 
chemistry, agricultural. 501, 
rliemistry, applied analytical, 710. 


Books on — -Continued. 

chemistry, hlological, 407. 
chemistry, colloid, 310. 
chemistry, elementary agrienltural, 
S96. 

chemistry, organic, 10. 
chlorophyll, 525. 
chrysanthemums, 448. 
civic biology, 598. 

Coleoptera illustrnta, 62. 

colloids in biology and medicine, 680. 

concrete construction, 5S4. 

conifers, 244, 652. 

cooking, CS. 

cotton, 531. 

country church, 3ST. 

drainage laws, 4S2. 

drying, 618. 

<lyestuffs, natural, 110. 
endocrine organs, 172. - 

farm and household helps, hints, etc.. 
099. 

farm buildings, 4S8. 
farm hygiene, 279. 
farm managemtuit, 592. 
farm mechanics, 4S7. 
farming, 192, 331. 
farming for vromen, 492. 
fats and oils, vegetable, 110. 
fertilizers, 21, 423, 626. 
fiber plants of Brazil, 827. 
field crops, 06, 331, 730. 
field erop.s, practicums, 298. 
firewoods, 449. 

food analysis and standards, 558. 
food and drug analysis, 412. 
food crisis, 92. 
food microbiology, 360. 
food saving and sharing, 897. 
forestation in United Kingdom, 343, 
743. 

forestation with conifers, 652. 
forestry, 243, 540. 
fruit culture, 339, 340, 53S, 650. 
fruits, preservation, 506. 
fruits, tropical and semitropical, 341, 
gardening, 96, 236, 298, 339, 448, 538, 
648. 

grapes, 446, 740. 

gras.ses of South Africa, 529. 

gums and resins, 110, 

home economics, 97, 08, 396, 896. 

horses, anatomy and physiology, ST. 

horticulture, 06, 507. 

hotbeds and cold frames, 538. 

household labor-saving appliances, 692. 

insect pests in England, 755. 

insects, economic, 56. 

irrlgntioii, 481. 

hind ov/ne-rsbip, 387. 

land' settlement far soldiers, 489, 592. 

lice, 457, 

meat hygiene, 81. 
meteorology. Introductory, 15. 
milk hygiene, SO. 

National Parks, 651. 
nature studj*, 97. 
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Books on — ContlniiefL 

negro slavery, American, 890. 
oils, 10, 110, 501. 
olive ciiiture, 837. 
osiers and willows, 345. 
peach culture, 445. 
peat, 518, S14. 
plant production, 80G. 
plants, wild, useful, 742, 743. 
poultry, 597, 676, 869. 

Reclamation Service, 481. 
remedies, new and nonofBcial, 781. 
rocks, chemical analysis, 112. 
roses, 242. 

rotations and crop distribution, 730. 

rural and forest surveys, 292. 

sewage disposal, 588. 

sewing, 897. 

sheep husbandry, 97. 

soil management, 419, 624. 

soils and crops, 96. 

soils, improdnctive, 624. 

soldier colonists, 489, 592. 

strawberry tree, 653. 

sugar supply of France, 593. 

swine management in the South, 3G9. 

textiles, 897. 

textiles and clothing, 698. 
tomato products, 618. 
trench fever, Sol. 
tulips, doubling in, 742. 
vaccines and sera, 283. 
vegetables, preservation, 298, 506. 
vinegar from wine, 618. 
walnut culture, 742. 
wasps, 759. 

water purification, 483, 583. 
w’eeds, 442. 

wild life in British Guiana, 546. 
woods of Java, 244. 

Borax, determination in fertilizers, 799. 
Bordeaux mixture — 

acid and alkaline, 54. 
and Bordeaux-arsenate, analyses, Mich., 
443. 

fungicidal value, 250, 657. 
modified, 354. 
neutral and alkaline, 250. 
poisoned, preparation and use, 533. 
use of soap in, N.J., 52. 
use with linseed oil, 355. 

Boric acid — ‘ 

as a disinfectant, 188. 
determination, 313. 

Boma disease in Argentina, 480. 

Boron, rOle in nutrition of maize, 820. 
Botanical researches of Carnegie Institu- 
tion, 25. 

Botany, textbooks, 96, 697. 

Botfly, rodent, studies, 258. 

Botrytis einerea — 

cell regeneration, 346. 
killing J^sculm pavia^ 463. 
studies, 154. 

Botrytis on onion, 164. 

Bots in horses, 474. 

^(Bee also Gastrophilus.) 


Botulism — 

organism from cheese, 170. 
relation to forage poisoning, 280, 681. 
treatment, 682. 

Botirgelatia diducta n.g. and n.sp., descrip- 
tion, 579. 

Bouteloua olujoafachya, analyses, Wyo., 333, 
Boys’ agricultural competitions, prizes for, 
495. 

Brachiavia plantaginea, notes, Fla., 52S. 
Bradhys spp., notes, 555. 

Bracken — 

as source of potash, 629. 
rhizomes, feeding value, 270, 271. 
utilization and eradication, 629. 
Bran, analyses, S6S. 

[Bcg also Corn, Wheat, etc.) 

Brass lea napiis cake, fertilizing value, 816. 
Bread — 

determination in army rations, 714. 
dough, viscosity as affected hy elec- 
trolytes, 169. 

from banana, dasheen, etc., 65. 
making, use of pumpkin in, 558. 

{Bee also Flour.) 

Breadfruit ripe rot, treatment, 841. 
Breeding — 

experiments with Drosophila, 867, 868. 
experiments with mice, SG6. 
problems, applications of mathematics 
to, 267. 

random, assortative, etc,, character 
distribution under, 267, 268. 
self-fertilization and brother-and-sister 
mating contrasted, 473. 

(See also Animal breeding, Plant 
breeding, Inbreeding, and Hybridiza- 
tion.) 

Brewers’ dried grains — 

analyses, Can., 565*, Conn.State, 176; 

Ind., 564 ; N.Y.State, 868. 
feeding value, Mass., 274. 

Brewing — 

colloid chemistry in, 310. 
industry, handbook, 417. 

Bridges, highway, loads for, 583. 

Brilliant green, antiseptic value, ISS. 

Brome grass — 

culture experiments, Idaho, 225 ; N. 
Dak., 822, 824. 

manuring experiments, N.Dak., 139, 
823. 

Bromtis spp., analyses, Wyo., 333. 
Bronthispa froggatU^ studies, 758. 

Broom corn millet, effect on succeeding 
wheat crop, N.Dak, 823. 

Brown-tail moth — 

control, Conn.State, 158. 
parasite of IT.S.D.A., 461, 
pseudograssex'ie, 358. 

Bmehopliagtis funelris. (Bee Clover seed 
chalcid fly.) 

Bruchus. (Bee Bean uM Pea weevils.) 
Brussels sprouts, nutritive value, 557. 
BryopliyUum calycinum, regeneration, 526, 

727. 
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Bucculatrico — 

altliwm ii.sp,, description, 267. 
canadensisella, notes, Conn.State, 159. 
Buckwheat — 

as affected by preceding crop, R.I., 135. 
as silage crop, 732. 
culture and use, IT.S.D.A., 827. 
culture experiments, N.Dak., 824. 
culture on sandy soils, Wis., IS, 
effect of number of plants per hill, 
N.J., 36. 

effect of position of grain, N.J., 36. 
effect on following crop, R.I., 135. 
fertilizer experiments, 326 ; N.J., 22, 
23 J R.I., 135. 

four, characteristics and detection, 
467. 

germination as affected by organic sub- 
stances, 523. 

hulls and middlings, analyses, Ind., S6S. 
middlings, analyses, N.Y.State, 868. 
mixed feed, analyses, Ind., 564. 
roots, effect on decay of organic mat- 
ter in soil, N.J., 28. 
screenings, feeding value, 569. 
seeding depths and rates, N.J., 36. 
seedlings, availability of phosphates 
for, N.J., 27. 
sodium for, B.I., 426. 
varieties, Idaho, 226; Alaska, 30, 31. 
yield cycles, 892. 

young and mature, salt requirements, 
N.J., 27. 

Bud — 

formation of plant hypocotyls, SIS. 
moths on apple, studies, 61. 
variation as asset in horiticulture, 236. 
Budget planning in social case work, 669. 
Buffalo tree-hopper — 
control, Kang., 41. 
in South Dakota, 58. 

Buffalo-berry of North Dakota, 836. 
Buffaloes — ■ 

as dairy stock in India, 777. 
milk, cheese from, 6S0. 

National herds, 772. 

Bupalus piniariuSj, notes, 455. 

Bureau of Farm Management and Farm 
Economics, U.S.D.A., 292, 386. 

Burette, weighing, description, 311. 
Burgundy mixture — 

fungicidal value, 845. 
preparation and use, 250, 
treatment to develop copper stearate, 
841. 

Burns, treatment, S3. 

Bush sickness, treatment, 281. 

Butter — 

adulterated and misbranded, N.Dak., 

66 . 

chemistry of churning, Mo., 680. 
cold-storage reports, U.S.D.A., 66. 
creamery, production during the war, 
473. 

fat. (Bee Milk fat) 
making plants, plans and equipment, 
184. 


Butter — Continued, 
sweet-cream, 375. 

Valeata test and Crismer number, S05. 
Buttermilk — 

cheese, preparation, 81. 
dried, analyses. Ind., 564. 
feeding value, 569 ; Mich., 74. 
for poultry, Ind., 570 ; N.J., 76. 
powder, feeding value, Iowa, 273. 
semisolid, feeding value, 675, 
utilization, SO. 

Butternut bark disease, notes, 752. 
Butternut- Japan-walnut hybrids, 447. 

Butyl alcohol, production process, 413. 
Cabbage — 

antiscorbutic value, 167, 168. 
aphids in New Jersey, N.J., 255. 
culture, N.Mex., 237. 
culture for sauerkraut, 807. 
fertilizer experiments, Mass., 21. 
fiy, studios, 358. 
looper, parasites, 854. 
looper, remedies, 662. 
on moor soils, potash for, 519. 
on partially sterilized soils, 515. 
red, nutritive value, 557. 
root maggot, notes, 755. 
seed treatment, Iowa, 246. 
sodium for, R.I., 426. 
worm, notes, U.S.D.A., 462. 
worm, remedies, 662. 
yellows, resistant strains, 450. 
yields, Idaho, 226. 

Cacao — 

bean flour, characteristics and detec- 
tion, 467. 

culture experiments, 242, 740. 
insects affecting, 59, 455. 

Phjffophthora disease, 55. 

products, rice moth on, U.S.D.A., 459. 

selection experiments, 741. 

shading with bois immortel, 213. 

shells, analyses, Can., 565. 

thrips in Grenada, 59. 

witches' broom, 841. 

Caeweia rosaeeana, studies, 61. 

Cactus — 

carbohydrate economy, 28. 
prickly-pear, fungus disease, 248. 
prickly-pear, in Australia, 735. 
root grov/th as affected by soil environ- 
ment, 132, 134. 

Cadelle in Australian wheat, 759. 

Caffein — 

and theobromin, distinguishing, 714. 
determination, 412, 799. 
from Ilcw voniitOTia, 409. 

Cajanm indmts, culture in Ceylon, 529. 
Cake— 

and corn feeding on rotation plats, 
826. 

feeds, rancidity, 10. 
fertilizers, bacterial transformation, 
816. 

(Bee also Oil cakes specific mor 
tenals.) 
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Cfilamagrostis ■ iangBilorfii as iiay and silage 
erop, Alaska, 30. 

C>(il(imJra — 

lirmiarla. (te'ee Granarj^-weevil.) 
orym. {^ee Elce-wecvil. ) 

Calcium— 

iibsorption by ivlieat seedlings, 27. 
arsenate and arseiiite, composition and 
use, Can., 549. 

arsenate, determination of arsenic oxid 
in, 799. 

ai’vsenate for poison bait, 252. 
arsenate, insecticidal value, ICO ; 111., 
146 ; Wis., 661. 

arsenate, solul3ility in carbon dioxid, 
799. 

carbonate, effect on seed germination, 
523. 

carbonate, reaction -witbi pbospbates, 
720. 

cyanamid, ammonia production from, 
219, 

cyanamid, catalyzers for, 723. 
cyanamid, fertilizing value, 229, 423, 
723, 814. 

cyanamid, methods of analysis, 207. 
cyanamid, use, 424. 
cyanamid, weed-control value, 538. 
effects in infant feeding, 561. 
in red blood corpuscles, 267. 
ions, rOle in bacterial infections, S3, 
loss from soils, 214. 
metabolism in relation to milk secre- 
tion, 678. 

nitrate, fertilizing value, 229, 423, 
723, 815 ; Can., 516. 
nitrate sprays, fertilizing value, Ha- 
waii, 148. 

salts, absorption by squash, seedlings, 

221 . 

salts as soil amendments, 326. 
salts, effect on soil solubility, Mich., 
512. 

soil, as affected by nitrification and 
suifofication, 324, 325. 
soil, as affected by wheat crop, N.Dak., 
124, , 

sulphate, ' (8ec Gypsum.) 
sulphld treatment of soils, 515. 

(See also Lime.) 

Calf- 

meals, analyses, Can., 565 ; Conn.State, 
176 ; Ind., 564, 808 ; N.H., 68 ; 
N.Y.State, 868 : R.i;, 564. 
scours and pneumonia, control, 81. 

Caliche 'nitrate of Amargosa Valley, 323. 

California University, notes, 496, 798, 898. 

CulUphora erythmcephala as anthrax car- 
rier, La„ 461. 

CattosamM promethea, notes, U.S.D.A., 462. 

Caliiphya nigripejinu in New Jersey, 540. 

Calorimeter. — 

,, ' ' adiabatic, bomb, 503. 

experiments, infiuenee of rate of cool- 
■ lug in, 365. 


Calorimetry — 

animal, studies, 171. 

indirect, Douglas bag method, 172, 761, 

856. 

Oalosoma sycoplianta, notes, Coim.State, 
159. 

Calves — 

baby beef, feeding experiments, Kims., 

60. 

carob beans for, Cal., 558. 
f(‘eding. Mo., 567. 

feeding experiments, 572, 873 ; Can., 
572 : Conn.Sforrs, STl ; N.Dak,, ITC. 
poisoning by iris, 782. 

CamaUanus americaniis n.sp., monograph, 

753. 

Camels — 

diseases of, 86. 
f<>eding experiments, 8G9. 

Camphor seed, germination tests, 652. 
Canada Experiment Farms, report, 598. 
Canals — 

irrigation, algas in, 883. 
irrigation, cement lining, Ariz., 379. 
irrigation, design and construction, 883. 
irrigation, leakage, 883. 
irrigation, seepage loss, 687. 
irrigation, seepage loss, computing, 482. 
measurements of flow, 583. 

(See aUo Ditches.) 

CanavaUa ensifornm, analyses, Ariz., 367. 
Cancer in the white mouse, 768, 

Cane. (See Sugar cane.) 

Canna, edible, culture experiments, Ha- 
v:aii, 138. 

Canned foods, sterilization, 200. 

Canning — 

apparatus for measuring heat pene- 
tration, 14. 

bacteriology of, Ivans., 15. 
of meat, 415. 
of vegetables, G68. 

Cantaloups. (See Muskmelons.) 

Capnohotes fiiUginosus, wasp enemy, 252. 
Capons — 

breeding habits, 871. 
production, 774 ; Md., 180. 

Capsaicin, constitution, 310. 

Carabidie species, book of jilates, 62. 
Carbohydrate — 

economy of cacti, 28. 
feeding, relation to creatin excretion, 
672, 

metabolism in plants, 25, 28. 
minimum in the diet, 46S. 
Carbohydrates — 

formation from proteins, 363. 
function in maintenance ration, 670. 
utilization for muscular work, 663. 
Carbon — - 

bisuiphid, anthelmintic and insectici- 
dal value, 480. 

bisuiphid treatment of soils, 515. 
determination in soils, 206. 
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Carbon — CoiitiniiocL 
dioxid — 

jierial fertilization of plants witii, 
Vt., SS3. 

formation in soil, 421. 
measuring, apparatus, 524. 
output of animals and plants as 
affected by ether, 525. 
production in Salvia as affected 
by ether, 632. 

reaction with hydrogen in soils, 
720. 

monoxid, determination in hydrogen, 
312. 

variations' in field soils, 124. 
Carbonaceous materials, soil treatment 
with, 515. 

Carbonates, loss from soils, 214. 

Carcinoma, notes, 874. 

Careis — 

cryptocarpa as silage crop, Alaska, 30. 
spp., analyses, Wyo., 333. 

Carlssa, Indian species, 839. 

Carnation — 

stem rot, control, 111., 752. 
yellows, studies, 250. 

Carnations, culture and breeding experi- 
ments, N.J., 41. 

Carob — 

beans, culture in California, Cal., 538. 
beans, nutritive value, Cal., 557. 
cecidomyid, 455. 

Carpocapsa pomomlla. (See Codling moth. ) 
Carrots — 

antiscorbutic value, 860. 

ash con-stituents, 502. 

culture experiments, 737 ; Can., 528. 

fertilizer experiments, 627. 

nutritive value, 557. 

sodium for, R.I., 426. 

Torieties, Idaho, 226. 
weeding experiments, 737. 
zinc content, 464, 

Carter grass, culture in Florida, Fla., 37. 
Carum eoptieum, as source of thymol, 825. 
Casein — 

colloid chemistry, 801. 
preparation, 417 ; N.Y.State, 201. 
Cassava — 

culture experiments, 232, 729, 825. 
culture in St. Vincent, 528. 
selection experiments, 636. 

Castilleja, succulent and mesophytic forms, 
29, 133. 

Castor-bean meal as poultry feed, 281, 
Castor beans — 

breeding experiments, 528. 
culture and utilization in Brazil, 530. 
culture experiments, 825. 
culture in Ceylon, 529. 
germination as affected by organic sub- 
stances, 523. 
inheritance studies, 223. 
poisoning horses, 87. 

Castor cake, fertilizing value, 814, 810. 
C'ataliom'bm ppm^tri, notes, 852. 


Catalase — 

action in yeast cells, 409. 
concentration in urine, chyme, and 
feces, 409. 

of fresh and dried vegetables, 202. 

Catalytic — 

decomposition of hydrogen peroxid, 409. 
hydrogenation and reduction, 310 . 
power of blood and tissue, 172 . 

Caterpillar — 

.salt-marsh, notes, 354 ; Conn.State, 

159. 

tent, notes, Conn.State, 159. 
tent, remedies, 662. 
yellow-bear, notes, 256. 

Cattle — 

beef, feeding, 564. 
beef, grain sorghums for, 367. 
beef, production on pasture, 471. 
beef, silage feeding, 368. 
beef, velvet beans for. Aia.Coilege, 36S, 
breeding, diseases of, 81. 
buffalo, of India, 777. 
determining age by teeth, U.S.0.A., 769. 
dips and dipping, 286, 376, 873, 874; 
r.S.D,A., 878. 

disease, new, in France, 878. 
diseases, notes, 86. 

{Bee also specific disea&es.) 
larkspur poisoning, Wyo., 407* 
loans, U.S.D.A., 674. 
manure, fertilizing value, 814. 

Maoilin, of Ireland, 269. 
oak poisoning, U.S.B.A., 191. 
of eastern France, 472. 
plague. (Bee Rinderpest.) 
raising in Rhodesia, 869. 
raising In southern Brazil, 671. 
raising in the Southeast, 869. 
range, emergency feeds for, Tex., 70. 
range, management, C.S.D.A., 565. 
range, silage for, Ariz., 368. 
range, thistle silage for, N.Mex., 176. 
reproductive cells, Idaho, 270. 
selecting for hornlessncss, 868. 
Shorthorn, weights of, 367. 
tick, eradication, U.S.D.A., 878. 
tick in Australia, 82, 2S0, 678. 
tick in South Africa, 286. 

(Bee also Ticks.) 
work oxen of Morocco, tests, 36S. 
zebu, of Morocco, tests, 368. 

(Bee also Calves, Cows and Steers.) 
Cauliflower, variety tests, N.Bak,, 147. 
(Cecidomyia) Mmjetiola destructor, (Bee 
Hessian fly.) 

Cedar- 

red, for Kansas, Kans., 46. 
volume tables, 838. 
white, ant Injury, 63. 

Celery — 

as affected by cyanamid treatment, 
Fla., 548. 

hlackheart, notes* Fla., 543, 
culture in home garden, Ohio, 147. 
damping-off, studies, Pla., 542. ■ 
diseases, notes, 745. 
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Celery — Continued. 

diseases, studies, Micli., 054 ; N.J., 50, 
leaf-tyer, studies, 460. 
variety tests, N.Dak., 147. 
worm, notes, E.S.D.A., 462. 

Cell- 

division, amitotic, 861. 
regeneration in Botrytis, 346. 

Cells-— 

plant and animal, permeability, 631. 
reproductive, of cattle, Idaho, 270. 

(See also Plant cells.) 

Celluloid, colloid chemistry, 801. 

Cellulose — 

chemistry of, progress, 613. 
decomposition by aerobic organism, 
632. 

determination in wood, 14, 
industry, 734. 
of cereal straw, 202. 
wood-pulp, nitrating, 14. 

Cement — 

colloid chemistry, 801. 
dust, potash from, 518. 
mortar, bonding, U.S.D.A., 382. 
pipe, machine-made, 'Ariz., 288, 370. 
Portland, specifications, 5S4. 

(See also Concrete.) 

Centeierus (PJiaeogenes) ineptifrons n.sp., 
description, 63. 

Centrodora and Paraphelinus, synonymy, 
300. 

Centronys, status of, 250. 

Cephaleia — 

aMetis (Lyda JiypotropMoa), notes, 
847. 

signata, notes, 455. 

OepJialeuros virescens, notes, S42. 
Oephalosporium lecanii on green bug, 59. 
Ceratoma trifurcata. (See Bean leaf-beetle.) 
Ceratonia siliqua* (See Carob.) 

Cercospora — 

apii^ studies, N.J., 50. 
sacchari, notes, 450. 

Cercospora on pepper, Pla., 543, 

Cereal — 

diseases, studies. Can., 543 ; Mich., 654. 
flag smut in United States, U.S.D.A., 
746. 

rust in Wisconsin, Wis., 842. 
rust, popular account, U.S.D.A., 655- 
rust, studies, Can., 543. 
smuts, notes, 747. 
take-all disease, U.S.D.A., 746. 

Cereals — 

breeding experiments, Can., 52S. 
culture experiments in Ontario, 333. 
culture in Alaska, Alaska, 30. 
determination of water in, 799. 
fertilized experiments, 228. 
lodging in, 636. 
seed treatment, Mich., 054. 
seed treatment with ammonium ni- 
trate, 730. 

selection, methods of, 529« 
statistical notes, S26. 
urease in seeds, 111. 


Cereals' — Continued. 

varieties, standardization, 536. 
zinc content, 464. 

(See also Grain ajid speoifio Muds.) 
Cerebrospinal meningitis. (See Meningitis.) 
Ceresa hul}alus, (See Buffalo tree-hopper.) 
Cerosipha n.sp,, parasite of, 63. 

Cestodes from fishes, 455. 

Chaffinch, food habits, 454. 

Chalcidoidea, new, 63, 463, 607. 

Chalk — 

ground, for grassland, 826. 
use on Essex soils, 724, 

Cliamryis cerintlia on privet, Conn. State, 
159. 

Chaparral, climax formations, 634. 

Charcoal — 

burning, 48, 449. 
nature of, 526. 

use with calcium cyanamid, 723. 
wood for, 449. 

Chayote, notes, 538. 

Cheese — 

buttermilk, preparation, 81. 

Cheddar, food value, 111., 65, 

Cheddar, manufacture on the farm, 
873. 

cold-storage reports, U.S.D.A., 66. 
composition of original milk, calcula- 
tion, 805. 

cottage, food value, 111., 65. 
cottage, increased consumption, 
U.S.D.A., 680. 

curing experiments, Mo., 680. 
Emmental, eye formation, 873. 
factories, cooperative, in England, 
776. 

from buffalo milk, 680. 
making, Penicillium culture for, 80. 
making plants, plans and equipment, 
1S4, 

making, studies, 797. 
poisoning ox'ganisms, 169, 170. 
production and international trade, 
U.S.D.A., 892. 

production during tbe war, 473. 
schools, cooperative, in England, 776. 
CheUdonium maj'us, inheritance of double- 
ness, 223. 

Clieloiiia caja, absence of complement in 
blood, 754. 

Chelonus (CheloncUa) proteus n.sp,, de- 
scription, 63. 

Chemical — 

dictionary, condensed, 613. 
literature, art of searching, 613. 
preparations, handbook, 613. 

Chemistry — 

agricultural, treatise, 501, 
applied analytical, manual, 710. 
biological, treatise, 407. 
colloid, 310, 801. 

elementary agricultural, textbook, 896, 
industrial and agricultural, in British 
Guiana, 510. 

international catalogue, 501. 
progress in, 10, 201, 613. 
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Ch&Bopodiura oil as anthelmintic, 480, 782. 
Ohenopodinm quima, culture experiments, 
T 33. 

Cherries— 

variety tests, Del., 145. 
winter injury, 53. 

C' berry — 

brown rot, control, 348. 
leaf spot, control, U.S.D.A., 348. 
leaf spot, overwintering;, 450. 
ornamental, for Minnesota, 148. 
sand, of North Dakota, 836. 
shot-hole, treatment, 450. 

Chestnut — 

black canker, notes, 49. 
flour, characteristics and detection, 
467. 

Chestnuts, Spanish, analyses, N.Y.State, 

868 . 

CJieiiletus cruditus, notes, 463. 

Chicken — 

canker in New Jersey, N.J., S81. 

gapes, W.Va., SS. 

lice, remedies, 662. 

pox in New Jersey, N.J., 881. 

sarcoma, heterolysins in, 874, 

Chickens — 

brooders for, Mont., 90. 
effect of certain grain rations, 75. 
standard varieties, U^S.D.A., 670. 
wheat and corn as sole rations for, 772. 
(See also Fowls, and Poultry.) 
Chick-peas— 

composition, 408. 

culture in Alaska, Alaska, 31. 

field tests, N.Dak., 824. 

Chicle, origin, 653. 

Chicory — 

culture experiments, 229. 
duplication and cohesion in main axis, 
223. 

Child caring work in rural communities, 
890. ■ 

Children — 

budget and accounts for, lesson plans, 
494. 

feeding. (See Infants, feeding.) 

{See also School children.) 

Children’s gardens. (Sec School gardening.) 
Chilies. (See Pepper.) 

China aster, wilt disease, 846. 

Chinch bug — 

control in Illinois, 59, 60. 
false, notes, Mont., 57. 

Chinese petsai as a salad, 66. 

CMonaspis — 

furfiira. (Bee Scurfy scale.) 
saUcia->nigm in South Dakota, 59. 

Chir forests, effect of fires on, 840. 

Chlorate, estimation in saltpeter, 803. 
Chlorids, determination in chemical re- 
agents, 799. 

177g48°— 20 5 


Ohlorin — 

determination, 312. 
determination in sugar cane, 736. 
effect on oats, 724. 

Chlorinated — 

eucalyptol, description, 781. 
soda solutions, monograph, 781, 
Chloria gay ana, history, culture, and analy- 
ses, U.S.D.A., 337. 

ChlorocTiroa (Peyifatoma) sayi, studies, 
U.S.D.A., 355. 

Chloroform — 

as anthelmintic, 782. 
iodized, in war surgery, S3. 

Chlorophyll — 

aldehyde production, 133. 
studies, 10. 
treatise, 525. 

Chloropicrin. toxicity to insects, 456. 

Ch oanoUrn /«. infu ndil ii 1 iform is, transmis- 
sion, SSI. 

Chocolate — 

and its adulteration, 467. 
determination of fat in, 714, 
Cholesterins and cholesteria esters, deter- 
mination, 116. 

Cholesterol feeding of white mice, effects, 
767, 768. 

Cholina group of Curculionidm, 556. 
Chondriosomes in plants, 727, 

ChortopMla hroJisiem, studies, 358, 
Chromium, determination, 314, 711. 
Chromosome — 

number in CEnothera, 224. 
theory of heredity, 861. 

Chromosomes, behavior in fertilization, 431. 
Chrysanthemum gall midge — 
notes, Conn. State, 159. 
remedies, 258. 

Chrysanthemum leucanthemuni in insect 
powder, U.S.B.A., 550. 

Chrysanthemums, manual, 448. 
Chrysohothris — 

spp., notes, 758. 
tranqtieMrica, notes, 62. 

Ch rysomph alus — 

aurantii, fumigation, 164. 
dictyospermi, chalcid parasites, 463. 
ienehricostis, (See Gloomy scale.) 
CJirysomyia macellarw. (8cc Screw-worm.) 
Chrysopogon montanuSj notes, Fla., 528, 
Chuiming, chemistry of, Mo., 680. 

Chyme, catalase concentration in, 409. 
Cicada, periodical — 

fungus parasite, 456. 
in Ohio, Ohio, 163. 

Cicadnla semotafa, notes, 551. 

Cichorium intylus. (See Chicory.) 
Cigarette beetle, control, 354. 

Citrates, effect on phagocytosis, 187. 

Citric acid, determination, 803. 

Citriphaga mia^ta n.g. and n.sp., description, 
555. 
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Citrus- 

bacterial spot, notes, 450. 

canker, characteristics and control, 55. 

canker, notes, 450, 452. 

canker, studies, 543, 751. 

diseases, notes, 543, 546, 841. 

groves, Argentine ant in, 166. 

groves, green soldier bug in, 355. 

groves, soil improvement, 241, 

mealy bug on avocado, 354. 

mealy bugs, control, 664. 

mealy bugs, notes, 166, 756, 757. 

plant bugs, notes, 551. 

plants, subtribe and new genus, 482. 

scab, early occurrence in Japan, 157. 

scale, gray, remedies, 757. 

scale, purple, notes, 660. 

spots and blemisbes, 350, 

white fly. (See White fly.) 

Citrus fruits — 

as affected by too liberal use of water, 
622. 

bud development and structure, Fla., 
539. 

climatic requirements, D.S.D.A., 417. 
culture, 339. 

culture experiments in Philippines, 630. 
culture in South Africa, 540. 
fertilizer experiments, Fia., 539, 540. 
fertilizing program, 447. 
fumigation, 164, 551, 757; Cal., 550. 
immature, laws and regulations, 741. 
irrigation, 741. 

manuring, furrow system, 741, 837. 
rinds as hog feed, Md., 570. 
stocks for, 446. 

(See also Oranges, Lemons, etc,) 
CJadosporiiiwi — 

citri on avocado, Fla., 545. 
fulvum on tomato, studies, 843. 

Clay- 

effect on chemical reactions in soil, 
720. 

plasticity phenomena, studies, 719. 
Cleistothecopsis circbians n.g, and n.sp„ 
description, 111., 247. 

Clemson College, notes, 700. 

Climate — ' 

and crop relations in United States, 
U.g.D.A., 417. 
bioclimatic law, 16. 

effect on life and seasonal cycles of in- 
sects, N.J., 58, 

formula and reduced rainfall, 1C. 
interpreting by plant indicators, 327. 
of Brazil, 211, 620. 
of British Columbia, 620. 
of Canada, 211. 
of Liberia, 619. 
of Mexico, 821. 
of Utah, Utah, 17. 

relation to period between blooming 
and ripening, 510. 

(/ifec also Meteorology). 

Climatic changes, noninstrumental evi- 
dence, 610. 


Climatological data. (See Meteorological 
observations.) 

Climatology, importance to- Philippine ag- 
riculture, 315. 

Cloth, treatment to prevent mildew, 551. 

Clothes louse. (See Lice.) 

Clothing — 

course on, 698. 
textbook, 698. 

Cloud classification tables. 808. 

Clouds, classification, U.S.D.A., 120. 

Clover — 

alsiko, culture experiments, Idaho, 225. 
alsike, rust of, 656. 
alsike, yields of seed, Idaho, 22G. 
and grass competition as affected by 
fertilizers, 322. 
as green manure, Del., 136. 
as green manure for tobacco, Can., 832. 
as hog pasture, Ohio, 178. 
as silage crop, 732. 
bacteria as affected by sulphates, 427. 
bacteria, cross-inoculation tests, 523. 
bird’s-foot, for lime-poor soil, 230. 
bird’s-foot, seed treatment, 646, 
button, variety tests, Hawaii, 138. 
culture, Ind., 19. 
culture experiments, Can., 528. 
culture in Alaska, Alaska, 30, 31. 
culture on Canada prairies, 732. 
fertilizer experiments, Del., 136 ; N, 
Dak., 140, 823. 

for cut-over land pasture, Minn., 387. 
for hay and pasture, tests, 334. 
for nevly broken land, Idaho, 226, 
hay, yields, Idaho, 226. 
immature, vitamin content, 762, 
liming experiments, Del., 138, 137. 
mixtures for seeding waste land, 231. 
mixtures, tests, 229. 
red — 

as affected by wet conditions, N, 
Dak., 140. 

composition and digestibility. 
Mass., 276. 

culture experiments, Idaho, 225. 
culture in Scotland, 530. 
field tests, N.Dak., 824. 
for silage, Mo., 334. 
germination as affected by organic 
substances, 523. 
inoculation, Alaska, 30. 
insects affecting, 261. 
irrigation experiments, Kev., 728. 
leaf spot, U.S.D.A., 346. 
pollination, 430. 
seed size as affecting yield, 53G. 
seeding experiments, N.Dak., 140. 
sulphur fertilizers for, 427. 
yields of seed, Idaho, 226. 
residual effect of manure on, 131. 
rotation experiments, Del., 136 ; N. 

Dak., 139, 823 ; Ohio, 136. 
rust, studie.s, 656. 
seed chaleid fly, notes, 57, 261. 
seed, cost of productions Minn,, 91. 
seed production maps, U.S.D.A., 442. 
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Clover — Continued. 

seed production on sanely soil, Wis., 18. 

seed, testing, Iowa, 40. 

seed treatment, 646. 

stem rot, studies, NX'., 450. 

sweet. {ScG Sweet clover.) 

Club work in Indiana, 495. 

Clubroot, .studies, 655. 

Coal a.s talcum substitute to induce rapid 
boiling, 410, 

Coat color. (See Color.) 

CoceidiB — 

of Argentina, 255. 
of Italy, 551. 

of southwestern United States, 457, 
757. 

CoGcoMcillus acr idior urn, notas, 662. 
Coccomyccs liiemalls, treatment, U.S.D.A., 
349. 

Coccus citricola (longuhis)^ remedies, 757. 
Cocliylis morh in Bordeaux, 59. 

Cockroach, greenhouse, studies, Conn.State, 
158. 

Cocksfoot pastures in New Zealand, 640. 
Cocoa — 

and its adulteration, 467. 
determination of fat in, 714. 
production in British Empire, 741. 
Coconut — 

bud rot, notes, 350, 841. 
caterpillar, studies, 757. 
fat, determination, 412. 
feeding cake, rancidity, 10. 
globulin and press cake, nutritive 
value, 262. 

leaf beetle, two-colored, studies, 758. 
meal, analyses, Can., 565 ; Ind., 564, 
868 ; N.Y.State, 868. 
meal, composition, 564. 
oil, evaluation, 115. 
oil, vitamin content, 363. 
soils, Malayan, 319. 

Coconuts — 

culture, 447. 

culture experiments, 540, 740. 
culture in Cochin China, 540, 
insects affecting, 59, 455. 

Codeine and coclethyline monohydrate, 
crystallography, 802. 

Codling moth — 

as walnut pest, 457, 665. 
control, 50, 160, 460; IlL, 146; Iowa, 
237. 

history in British Columbia, 552. 
investigations, N.Mex,, 1G4. 

Coeliodes ruder in Italy, 555. 

Coffe e -" — 

and its adulteration, 467. 

breeding experiments, 741. 

cultiu-e experiments, 242, 650, 740. 

diseases, notes, Hawaii, 153. 

fertilizer experiments, 817. 

insects affecting, 59, 455. 

lands, F.R., 342. 

leaf disease, notes, 350. 

leaves and pulp, caffein content, 412. 

report of A.O.A.C. referee, 799. 


Coffee — Continued. 

Robusta, culture, 242. 
selection experiments, 741, S37, 
spraying, 350. 
substitutes, 66. 
transplanting, P.R., 342. 
variety tests, S3T. 

Cogon as paper-making material, 732. 

Cola, culture experiments, 740, 

Colmpiilcma atra, biology, 59. 

Cold frame, use of, treatise, 538. 

Cold storage — 

of eggs, U.S.D.A., 179. 

of fruits, 443. 

reports, IT.S.D.A., 66, 558. 

ColeopJiora n.spp,, descriptions, 25S. 
Coleoptera illustrata, 62. 

Collards, breeding experiments, Ga., 145. 
Colleges, women’s war work in, 95. 

(xSee also Agricultural colleges.) 
CollctotricJiinn — 

liiidemuthianumj resistance of beans to, 

154. 

linicolum n.sp., description and 
studies, 544. 

pJiomoides on tomato, 156. 
sp. on flax, 655. 

Colloid chemistry — 

advances in and applications. 801. 
treatise, 310. 

Colloidal — 

action in grow’th, 25, 26, 27, 132, 
clay percentage of soil, relation to con- 
traction, 812. 

condition of soils, reversibility, N.Y. 
Cornell, 121. 

mixture as affected by acids and 
amido compounds, 221. 
mixtures, permeability, 631. 
substances, effect on growth of wheat 
seedlings, 422. 

Colloids — ■ 

effect on soil reactions, 720. 
hydration, defining physical constants, 
27, 

in biology and medicine, treatise, 680. 
splitting of neutral salts in contact 
with, 364. 

Color inheritance in — 
cowpeas, 828. 
fowls, Ivans., 76, 
maize, 733. 
mice, 175, 866. 
oats, N.Y.Cornell, 642, 

{Bee also Pigmentation.) 

Colorado — 

College and Station, notes, 700, 

Station, report, 98. 

Coloring matters — 

chemistry of, progress, 613, 
natural, treatise, 110. 

Colostrum formation, theory, SO, 

Colts, feed records. Can., 570. 

Comfrey — 

nutritive value, 557. 
roots, ash constituents, 502. 
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Complement — 

absence in blood of insects, 754. 
innctivation by 'bacteria, 376. 
iufloence on precipitates, 1S6. 
loss in serum as affected by tempera- 
ture, 477. 
preservation, 18G, 

production as affected by deficient 
nutrition, 574. 

Gomponotus pennsifliyaniftis injuring cedars, 
63, 

Composite, activation of buds, SIS. 
Compsilura concinnata^ studies, U.S.B.A,, 
461. 

Concrete — 

compressing tests, 884. 
construction, treatise, 584. 
limestone-asphalt aggregate, 884. 
new and old, bonding, TT.S.D.A., 382. 
pavements, vertical movements, 689. 
road aggregates, testing, 484, 789. 
road slabs, thickness, TJ.s.d.A., 381. 
roads, tractive efficiency, 5S4. 
saturation tests, 884, 
slag, stone, and gravel, absorption 
tests, 584. 
tile, testing, 786. 

Condensers, descriptions, 311, 615. 
Conductivity — 

of colloidal mixtures as affected by 
chiorid ions, 631. 
of living tissue, 819. 
of plants under geotropic stimulation, 
726. 

Confectionery — 

colloid chemistry of, 310. 
methods of investigation and stand- 
ards, 558. 

Conifer rusts, studies, 746. 

Coniferous — 

forests, nitrification of soils and re- 
generation, 125. 

woods, penetration by preservatives, 
819. 

woods, proximate analysis, 14. 
Conifers — 

for shelter belts, IT.S.D.A., 840. 
injury near manufacturing plants, 846. 
reafforestation, treatise, 652. 
transpiration, 329. 

transpiration, device paralleling, tJ.S. 

B.A., 725. 
treatise, 244. 

Conistra wal^keri,. studies, 357. 

Connecticut State Station, notes, 199, 398, 
496, 700, 798. 

Conopethes punotiferalis on maize, 57. 
OwotraoJietus — 

€rat€Bgi. (See Quince curculio.) 
nenuphar, (8ee Plum curculio.) 
persew n.sp., description, 260. 

Conurus, new, description, .353. 

Cookbook for m^tless diet, 68. 

Cooking by electricity, 687. 

Cooperation. (Bee Agricultural coopera- 
tion.) 

CepielGemm gelecMw, notes, 854. 


Copper — 

content of oysters, 465. 
dust, 354. 

spray coatings, field testing, U.S.D.A., 
144. 

sprays, acid and alkaline, 54, .349. 
.sprays, action on vegetation, 751. 
sprays, studies, 249, 349. 

Stearate, fungicidal value, 841. 
Copperas. (Bee Iron sulphate.) 
Copper-sulphate and soap mixture, fungi- 
cidal value, N.J., 52. 

Copra — 

cake meal, analyses, Conn. State, 176. 
industry in Cochin China, 540. 
Coptocycla elavata — 

notes. Conn. State, 159. 
on chili, N.Mex., 159. 

Corcyra eephalonica, studies, TT.S.D.A., 459* 
Gorecoris eonfluentus^ notes, Fla,., 548. 
Goriolus spp. on peach trees, 157. 

Coriziis, North American species, 551. 

Corn — 

amino-acid content, 367. 
ancestry of, 437, 530, 727. 
and alfalfa, labor conflict between, 
U.S.D.A., 435. 

and cob meal, analyses, N.Y.State, SC8. 
and oat chop, analyses, Iiid., 564. 
and oat feeds, analyses, Can., 565. 
and teosinte,, hybridization experi- 
ments, 437. 

antineuritic vitamin in, 406. 
aphis, natural control, 62, 852. 
as affected by alkali salts, 623. 
as affected by weather conditions# 
U.B.D.A., 716, 810. 
as dry-farm crop, Ariz,, 29. 
as forage crop, Ariz., 332; Can., 528; 

Minn., 3S7 ; Nebr., 434. 
as silage crop, Kans., 34 ; Nev., 227 ; 
N.Dak., 139. 

as silage crop, irrigation experiments, 
Nebr., 433. 

as silage ci’Op, seed selection, N.J., 35. 
borer, European, 60, 257, 605 ; Conn. 
State, 159; Mass., 256; Ohio, 652; 
IT.S,D.A., 257. 
borer, notes, Mich., 660. 
bran, analyses, Gan., 565 ; Ind., ' 564, 
868; N.y.State, 868. 
bran, feeding value, Mass,, 276. 
breeding experiments, 436, 636, 733, 
747, 827 ; N.C., 638 ; N. J., 42 ; U.S. 
D.A., 437. 

Chinese, inheritance of aleiirone color 
in, 733. 

chlorosis, studies, 347. 
climatic requirements, U.S.D.A., 417. 
cost of production, Minn,, 91. 
cribbed, air-drying, Iowa, 227, 
culture, Ind., 232. 

. culture? experimjents, 333, 729, 825 ; Ga., 
31 ; Kans., 32, 34 ; Mo., 637 ; Nebr., 
638; N.Dak., 824. 
culture in Burma, 529. 
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Corn — Continued. 

culture in South Africa, 528. 
culture in St, Vincent, 528. 
culture, old and new, U.S.D.A., 640. 
culture on sandy soils, Wis., 18. 
disease susceptibility, segregation, 747. 
ear structure, evolution, 436. 
ears, abnormal, significance, 530. 
ears, physical characters, Del., 137. 
earworm, notes, 665. 
effect on soil nitrate content, S12 ; 
Mo., 623. 

effect on succeeding W'heat crops, 
N.Dak., 823. 

experiments, contradictory results, 436. 
export, carrying qualities, U.S.D.A., 
438. 

fecundation and gametogenesis, 726. 
feed meal, analyses, Conn. State, 176 ; 
Ind., 564, S6S ; N.Y.State, 868 ; K.I., 
564. 

fertilizer experiments. Ark., 130 ; Del., 
136 ; Fla., 527 ; da., 31 ; Kans., 32 ; 
aiass., 21; Mo., 626; N.Dak., 139; 
N.Y.Cornell, 21 ; Ohio, 140. 
fioiir, characteristics and detection, 
467. 

flour, effect on yeast activity, 862. 
flower anomalies, 640. 
fossil species; from Peru, 530. 
freaks of, 530. 

germ meal, analyses, Ind., 564, 868 ; 

N.Y.State, 868. 
germination, 632. 

germination as affected by organic sub- 
stances, 523. 

gluten feed, analyses, Can., 565 ; 
Conn.State, 176; Ind., 564, 868; 
N.H., 68 ; N.Y.State, 868 ; K.I., 564. 
gluten meal, analyses, Can., 565. 
grading, U.S.D.A., 636. 
grading for feeding purposes, 409. 
green manuring experiments, Del., 136. 
growing with cowpeas, Tex., 36. 
growing with velvet beans, Oa., 32, 39. 
growth fis affected by soaking and 
aeration, 632, 

hogging-down, 709 ; U.S.D.A., 72, 
inbreeding experiments, 747. 
inheritance and environment studies, 
N.J., 42. 

inheritance of aleurone color, 733. 
inheritance of endosperm, 726, 827 ; 
TJ.S.D.A., 437. 

insect pests in New South Wales, 56. 
irrigation experiments, Nehr., 433. 
kernels, variations, effects, Del., 137. 
land, plowing r. disking for small 
grain,' Nehr., 434. 

leaf-blight susceptibility, segregation, 
747. 

leaf-hopper, resistant varieties, Hawaii, 
137, 

leaf-miner, studies, 663. 
liming , experiments, Bel, 136. 
linkage in, 436. 

manuring experiments, N.Dak., 139. 


Corn — Continued. 

maturity, qualitative classification, 

408. 

meal, analyses, 86S ; Can., 566 ; 

N.Y.State, 868. 
nutritive requirements, 820. 

■origin of, 437, 630, 727. 

Phyllachora disease in Porto Eico, 843. 
planting and harvest dates, tempera- 
ture infiiience on, tJ.S.D.A., 716. 
planting date, N.Dak., 809. 
products, deficiency aspect, 874. 
protein and ash for growing animals, 
367. 

root rot, bacterial, Ark., 747. 
rotation experiments, Del., 136 ; Kans., 
32 ; N.Dak., 139, 823, 824 ; N.Y.Cor- 
nell, 21; Ohio, 130. 
seed, as affected by heat. 430. 
seed, as affected by organic substances 
in soil, 523. 

seed, for 'Washington, Wash., 232. 
seed, from smooth and rough ears, 
Del, 137. 

seed, harvesting at different stages, 
N.Dak., 139. 

seed, hybrid pure, Del, 137, 
seed selection, 436; N.J., 35. 
seed, soaking and puncturing, 632. 
seeding depths, N.J., 42. 
seeding experiments, Tex., 36. 
selection of pseudo-starchy endosperm 
in, 827. 

silage. (See Silage.) 
smut epidemic following hail, 154. 
smut, studies, Kans., 48. 
smut susceptibility, segregation, 747. 
soft, composition and nitrogen distri- 
bution in, 408. 
standards for, U.S.D.A., 636. 
starch, action of enzyms on, 409. 
statistical notes, 826, 
suckering, N.J., 42. 
sweet. (See Sweet corn.) 
varieties for forage, Ariz., 332. 
varieties for late planting, Ala. Col- 
lege, 336. 

varieties for silage, N.Dak., 139 ; Nev., 
227. 

variety and ear-to-row tests, methods, 
436. 

variety tests, 530, 826 ; Bel, 137 ; 
Ga., 31; Hawaii, 138; Idaho, 225; 
Mo., 637; N.C., 638; N.Dak., 824; 
Tex., 35. 
xenia in, 726. 
yield cycles, 892. 
yields, Ariz., 332 ; N.iT., 35. 

Corncobs, xylose from, 117. 

Cornell Bniversity, notes, 100, 499. 

I Cornstalk borer, notes, Conn.State, 169, 

I Corpus luteum as affecting ovulation, 175. 
Correlation — 

average, within subgroups of a popu- 
lation, 366. 

between a variable and dependent 
variable, coefficient^ 366, 
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between two strnctun^s or orgniis of 
the body, calculation, 473. 
coefficient in plant breeding?, demon- 
strating, 6f)7. 

Cortieium ragum solan'i on potato, 451. 

Corytlialca Stal, notes, 551. 

Cost of lEung of rural workers in Great 
Britain, 193. 

Cotton — 

boll w^eeviL dusting, 463, 667. 
boll weevil, notes, 755. 
bollworni, pink, and its enemies, 455. 
bollworm, pink, differentiation, 552. 
bollworm, pink, prevention, *256. " 
breeding experiments, 825. 
climatic requirements, TJ.S.D.A., 417. 
culture experiments, 528, 639, 729, 
825; Ark., 140; Ga., 31; Mo., 637. 
culture in Bombay, early Mstory, 531. 
culture in Burma, 529. 
culture in Ceylon, 529, 
culture in French colonies, 828. 
culture in India, 522, 529, 531, 640, 
828. 

culture in North Africa, 734. 
culture in Rhodesia, 734. 
culture on sand hill land, 813, 
damage, causes and extent, U.S.D.A., 
696. 

delayed harvesting, Ark., 37. 
delint for paper making, 734. 
diseases, notes, Ariz., 345. 

Egyptian, deterioration of and its 
remedy, 531. 

Egyptian, soil nitrification under, 812. 
fertilizer experiments, 528, 529, 813, 
814, 825; Ala. College, 335; Ark., 
130; Ga., 31. 

fire protection, U.S.D,A., 692. 

Futures Act, regulations under, 
U.S.D.A., 492. 

germination as affected by organic sub- 
stances, 523. 

ginning factory, plans, 828. 
grading and prices, N.C., 605. 
handling under Warehouse Act, 
U.S.D.A,. 695. 

home-grown and Mississippi seed, com- 
parison, N.C,, 638. 

improvement in India, 522, 529, 531, 
640, 828. 

improvement in North Carolina, 439. 
industry in West Indies, 528, 825, 891. 
industry, treatise, 531. 
injury by yellow bear caterpillar, 256. 
internal boll disease, 251. 
investigations of Imperial Institute, 
531. 

late and early chopping, Ga., 32. 
leaf blister mite, immunity to, inherit- 
ance, 530. 

leaf spot, angular, S.C., 50, 
planting and harvest dates, tempera- 
ture influence on, U.S,B.A., 716. 
riding plows for, U.S.D.A., 696. 

Sea Island, fertilizer experiments, 528. 


Cotton~-Coiitinued. 

Sea Island, improvement, 531. 
seedlings, abnormal development, 429, 
selection experiments, 531, S25, 828 ; 

N.C., 63S. 
slug, notes, 455. 

soils, black, of India, fertilizer experi- 
ments, 814, 816, S17. 
spacing and tliinuing tests, Ark., 140. 
spacing experiments, Tex., 36. 
spinning experiments, 825. 
squares, insects affecting, Fla., 548. 
Stainers, iiote.s, 251, 455. 
stalk hurds, protein content, Ariz., 367. 
utilization in cellulose industry, 734. 
varieties, improv'ecl, in India, 531, 640, 
828. 

variety tests, 529, 734 ; Ark., 141 ; Fla., 
527 ; Ga., 31 ; Mo., 637 ; N.C., 638 ; 
Tex., 35. 

warehousing, U.S.D.A., 640, 692, 605. 
yield cycles, 892. 

Cottonseed — 

cake, analyses, Ind., 868. 

cake, feeding value, 771 ; Nebr., 770 ; 

U.S.D.A., 565. 
cake, fertilizing value, 810. 
cold-pressed, analyses, Ind., 564. 
feed, analyses, Conn. State, 176; Ind., 
564, S6S ; N.H., 68 ; N.Y.State, 868. 
hulls, analyses, Ind., 564. 
hulls as litter for poultry, 871. 
meal — 

amino-acid content, 367. 
analyses, Can., 505 ; Conn. State, 
176; Ind., 564, 868; N.H., 68; 
N.Y.State, 868 ; R.I., 564. 
carbon dioxid and ammonia for- 
mation from, 421. 
crude fiber standards, 564. 
feeding value, 369, 569, 771 ; Ind., 
69 ; Kans., 60 ; Nebr,, 770 ; Tex., 
78. 

fertilizing value, Ala.College, 336 ; 

Ark., 130; N.C., 625; Tex., 35. 
for laying hens, Ind., 570 ; N.Mex., 
571. 

oil, color standards, 714. 
removal of fibers from, 532. 

Cottony cushion scale, host list, 457. 
Country life conferences, 590, 591, 707. 
(See also Rural.) 

Cover crops. (See Orchards, cover crops.) 
Cowbird in yellow throat’s nest, 753. 
Cowpeas — 

and soy beans, comparative yields, IMo., 
637. 

as green manure, Del., 136 ; Mo., 624. 
as orchard cover crop, Kans„ 41. 
as peach orchard cover crop, Del., 145. 
breeding experiments, 528; N.C., 638, 
cross-inoculation tests, 523. 
culture experiments, 333 ; Mo., 637. 
culture on sandy soils, Wis., 18. 
fertilizer experiments, Fla., 527 ; 
Kans., 33. 

for North Carolina, N.C., 434. 
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Cowpeas — Continued, 

for silage, Mo , 334. 
gi'owing with corn, Tex., 36. 
in rotation with com and wheat, Kans., 
32, 33. 

inheritance of characters, 828. 
seed production maps, U.S.D.A., 236. 
seeding experiments, Tex., 36. 
variety tests, Ariz., 331 ; Mo., 637 ; 

N.C., 638; Tex., 35, 
viability as affected by heat, 430. 
Cowpox, prophylaxis and treatment, 576. 
Cows — 

Aberdeen- Angus, famous, 768. 
alfalfa hay and silage for, Ariz., 371. 
alfalfa hay for, 371 ; Mass., 275, 
as affected by environment and breed- 
ing, Iowa, 182. 

condition at parturition, effect on milk, 
Mo., 677. 

corn bran for, Mass., 276. 
diiiry production in New Zealand, 676. 
escutcheons, 572. 
feeding, 473, 676. 

feeding experiments, Can., 572 ; Tex., 
78. 

gestation as affecting milk composi- 
tion, 679. 

hay for from immature plants, 762. 
milk production. (See Milk produc- 
tion.) 

mineral metabolism, 372. 
official tests. 111., 873. 
phosphorus and calcium metabolism, 
678. 

records. (See Dairy herd records.) 
soiling crops for, 184 ; Iowa, 181. 
stage of lactation as affecting milk 
composition, 670. 
stalls, construction, Mich,, 587. 
udders. (See Udder infections.) 
urine analysis, 82. 
viscera of, atlas, 286. 

(See also Calves, Cattle, and Heifers.) 
Coyo, description, U.S.D.A., 45. 

Crab grass, composition of ash, 502. 
Crambinse of Nova Scotia, key, 354. 
Cranberries — 

handling and shipping, 836. 
pruning experiments, 836. 
spoilage after picking, 836. 

Cranberry fruit worm, parasite of, 63. 
Crane flies, studies, 707. 

Cream — 

graded, microbial flora, 375. 
laws and regulations, 372. 
separator, effect on bacterial count, 
374, 375. 

Creamery wastes, treatment and disposal, 
589. 

Creatin — 

and creatinin, determination in blood, 
13. 

excretion in ruminants, 672. 
oxidation by mercuric acetate, 668, 
Creatinin excretion of Filipinos, 563. 
CreomctHa pitrpwea, uotQBf 762. 


SUBJECTS. 947 

Creosote, penetration of coniferous woods, 

820. 

Creosoting farm timbers, 584, 585. 
Crescograph, description and use, 724. 

Cresol disinfectant, new, 875. 

Crickets — 

field, control, S.Dak., 251. 
house, notes, Conn. State, 159. 
mole, of Java, 847,. 

Crioceris — 

asparagi. (See Asparagus beetles.) 
su'bpolita^ life history, 853. 

Crithidia, life cycle, 781. 

Cronartium — 

occklentales notes, 351. 
ribicola, notes, 154. 
sp. in Colorado, 659. 

(See also Peridermium and White pine 
blister rust.) 

Crop — 

cycles in United Kingdom and United 
States, 892. 

distribution, treatise, 730. 
improvement in India, 522, 529. 
improvement in Scotland, 636. 
plants, important, 729. 
reports, U.S.D.A., 194, 294, 492, 695» 
794. 

rotations. (See Rotation of crops.) 
Cropping systems — 

as affecting soil erosion and water 
absorption, Mo., 622. 
for Red River Valley, N.Dak., 822. 
Crops — 

and climate, relations in United States, 
U.S.D.A., 417. 

composition as affected by soils and 
fertilizers, 422, 813. 
effects on follovring crops, R.I., 135. 
(See also Field crops.) 

Cross sections, sloping, factors for cubic 
yards, 582. 

Crossties, zinc-treated, durability, 690. 
Crotalana usaramwjisis as fiber plant, 640. 
Crown gall — 

review of investigations, 450. 
studies, 152. 

Crucifer diseases, notes, 745. 

Cruciferm important for food and fodder, 

729. 

Crude fiber. (See Cellulose.) 

Cryptoripersia arisionensis, synonymy, 757. 
Crystallography in measurement of mor- 
phine and its derivatives, 801. 
CtenocepTmlus vanis parasite, studies, 781. 
Cucumber — • 

beetle, striped, 450; Conn.State, 158; 

U.S.D.A., 259. 
diseases, notes, 450, 745. 
flea-beetle, notes, Conn.State, 159. 

' verticilliose, studies, 450, 843. 
Cucumbers — 

culture experiments, 339. 
sodium for, R.I., 426. 
storage rots, Minn,, 745. 

Cucurbit Fusarium diseases, studies, 

746 , 
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Ciilicifuges, tests, 554. 

Ctiliclne larva, new, from Transvaal, 874, 
Culicoides, relation to horse sickness, 879. 
Coltivation — 

as affecting soil erosion and water ab- 
sorption, Mo., 622. 

clean, in relation to insect contx'ol, 456. 
effect on nitrate prodnction in soil, 
Mo., 623.' 

for weed control, 737. . 
in relation to soil moisture content, 
129. 

Culture media — 

autolyzed yeast in, 83. 
beef extract, preparation, 781. 
for pneumococci, 77S. 
for vaccine organisms, 680. 
imheated egg-yolk, 63. 
utilization of nitrogenous compounds 
in, 204. 

Cultures, bacterial, H-ion concentration, 
410, 503. 

Culverts, determining sizes, TT.S.D.A., 381. 
Cuprous copper, determination in paint, 
314. 

CurculionidjB of Cliolina group, 556, 
CurcuHonoidea, notes, 261, 

Currant — 

aphis, red, studies, 756, 
rust, black, notes, 154, 

Currants — 

black, resistance to "‘Mg bud,” 241, 
836. 

black, “ reversion,” 241, S36, 841, 
culture, Mich., 148, 

culture and quarantine regulations, 
TJ.S.D.A., 45. 

culture in Minnesota, Minn., 387. 
potash fertilizers for, Mass,, 21. 
variety tests, 445, 
wild, of North Dakota, 836. 

(See also Ribes.) 

Cuscuta seed, devitalization, 646. 

Vuierebra tcnebrosaj studies, 258. 

Cut-over land — 

in United States, U.S.D.A., 693. 
pasture, Minn,, 387. 

Cutworm, black, remedies, 62. 

Cutworms — 

baits for 251, 754. 
in Rhodesia, remedies, 62. 
notes, Mont., 57. 
on corn in New South Wales, 57. 
Cyanamid — ■ 

fertilizing value, 815, 816, 
for weed control, 737* 
treatment for root-knot, Fla., 548. 
Cyanogen compounds, estimation in con- 
centrated ammonia Hquox% 113. 

Cyclamen, aerial fertilization with carbon 
dioxid, Vt., 833. 

€01008 tom « wt-— 

pateratum n.sp.^ description, 685. 
PBoudo-Gdiinatum n.sp., description, 87, 
CpUnarosporium padi, treatment, U.S.D.A.! 

349. ' , * 

Opllme ToUfikB, control, I 7 .-S.D.A., 358 , 


Cypress lath subirrigation plan, 482. 
Cyrtobasis, new genus, description, 261. 
Cytolysins, studies, 861. 

Cytospora causing apple canker, 111., 156, 
Dacnusa irkUcota n.sp., description, 63. 
Dahlia hopper burn, notes, 84S. 

Dahlias, culture and varieties, 242. 

Dairies, scoring, 573. 

Dairy — 

by-products, utilization, 80. 
chemistry, colloid problems, 801. 
cows. (/S'ce Cows.) 

farming in Barron Co., Wisconsin, 676. 
farming. in Missouri, Mo., 694. 
farming in northwestern Arkansas, 
182. 

farming in limbered, section, Minn., 
386. 

herd disease records, 86. 
herd records, N.Y. Cornell, 180. 
husbandry in high schools, 97. 
inspection, 372, 573, 775, 776; Ind., 
777. 

marketing, 183, 184. 
production in Ohio, cost, Ohio, 274. 
products, bacterial analysis, 372, 373. 
products, food values, 111., 65. 
products, international trade and pro- 
duction, U.S.D.A., 802. 
products, methods of investigation and 
standards, 558. 
utensils, 372, 774, 775. 

Dairying — 

climatic conditions controlling, 
U.S.D.A., 417. 

cooperative, effects on a community, 
U.S.D.A., 677. 

[ cooperative, in England, 776. 
cooperative, in India, 776. 
improving profits in, 676, 677, 

' in Rhodesia, 873, 
lessons on, U.S.D.A., 107. 
with purchased feeds only, 473, 

(See also Creamery, Milk, eta) 

Daisy flowers in insect powder, tT,S.D,A.j, 
550. 

Dakin's solution, use, 37G. 

(See also Hypochlorite.) 

Dalbergia — 

latifoUa, canker of, 55, 
sissoo, notes, 522. 

Dalclinia vmiiGosa^ studies, 646. 

Dams, hydraulic fill, determining pressure, 
582. 

Dandelion, control by spi'u.ying, 537. 
Dasheen meal, preparation, 65. 

Dasheens — 

calcium oxalate in, 134. 
notes, 538. 

storage fermentation, 155. 

Dasyneura rhodopliaga, studies, U.S.D.A., 
365. 

Datana ininktra, remedies, 662, 

Date — 

disease, notes, Ariz., 345, 
investigations, Ariz., 342. 
meal, analyses, Ca^ , 565, 
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Date—Contiuuod. 

pasteurizing and ripening apparatus, 
Ariz., 314. 

Dates, breeding experiments, Ariz., 342. 

Datura — 

metel as source of scopolamine, 825. 
stranioniam, mutation in, 634. 
Daiminea spp., transmission 685, 881. 

Death camas, studies, Nev., 280. 

Decticiis verrucivoruS) absence of comple- 
ment in blood, 754. 

Deguelia (Derris) spp. as insecticide, 661. 
Dehydration. (See Drying.) 

Delaware — 

College and Station, notes, 798. 
Station, r<‘port, 198. 

Delpliastvs eatalinwj, importation, Pia., 548. 
Delphinium, spp., toxicity, Wyo., 407. 
Delj)hiniums, variety’ tests, 242, 
Dendrocerus, new species and variety, 261. 
Department of agriculture. {Bee United 
States Department of Agriculture.) 
Dcretaphriis oregonensis, notes, 259. . 
Dermacentor — 

spp., relation to fistulous wdthers, 480. 
vcnustiis, studies and control, 57. 
DermatoMa JwmlniRj biology, 461. 
Derocentriis, new genus, description, 261. 
Derolonms MsaUs, notes, Fla., 549, 

Derris as an insecticide, 661. 

Deschampsia ccespitoea, analyses, Wyo., 333. 
Desert- 

land in United States, U.S.D.A., 693. 
mistletoes, sap concentration, 632. 
plants, origin and action, 25, 133. 
plants, root growth, oxygen response, 
132. 

valley, imperfectly drained, vegeta- 
tion, 220, 

■Dextrin v. starch, in nutrition of tadpoles, 
469. 

Diabetes, relation to alkali excess, 364. 
Diabetics — 

diets for, 561, 562. 
metabolism, 761. 

Diahrotim vittata, ' (Bee Cucumber beetle, 
striped. ) 

Diacrisia virginica^ notes, 256. 

Diaportlie taleola on the oak, 752, 
Diarrhea, bacillary white, of chicks, Conn. 
Storrs, 880, 

DisLrthrcmwnyia hypogwa — 
notes, Conn. State, 159. 
remedies, 258. 

Diaspie pentagona^ biological control, 847. 
Diatrwa sacoharalis, (Bee Sugar cane 
borer.) 

Dictgocaulus filaria^ life history, 878. 
DictyotJirips mgm^i'^ca, notes, 455. 
Dicyandiamid, effect on plant growth, 815. 
Diet- 

accessory factors. (Bee Vitamins.) 
acid-forming, relation to disease sus- 
ceptibility, 855. 

and excretion of Asiatic i*aces in 
Singapore, 67. 


Diet — Continued. 

deficiency disease affecting feet of sol- 
diers in trenches, 365. 
deficiency disease in pigeons, patho- 
genesis, 264. 

deficiency disea.ses in Europe during 
the war, 765. 

deficiency diseases, pathogene.sis, 562. 
deficiency diseases, relation to vita- 
mins, 671. 

(Bee also Beriberi, Pellagra, 
Polyneuritis, Rickets, and 
Scurvy.) 

effect on alkaline reserve of blood, 765. 
effect on blood protein rL*generation, 
859. 

effect on teeth, 365, 471, S58, 
effect on wound healing, 471. 
meatlcs.s, cookbook for, 68, 
of prisoners of war in Germany, 763. 
of the Army, 854, 855. 
restricted, effects, 763, 854, 862. 
sugar and fat minimum in, 468. 
vegetable, effect on growth ami repro- 
duction, 369. 

(Bee also Food and Nutrition.) 
Dietaries — 

for colleges, hostels, etc., 6S. 
hospital, 561. 
military hospital, 855. 

Digestion in the human stomach, stydie.s, 
467, 857. 

Digestive ferments, 7S1. 

Digifaria didactyla, notes, Fla,, 528. 
Diglyphosema anastreplm n.sp., descrip- 
tion, 261. 

Diorymellus ImvimargOf notes, Coiiii.State, 
159. 

Diosoorea — 

alata, culture experiments, 832. 
prehensilisj disease of, 749. 

Diplococciis, anaerobic, from wounds, 476. 
Diseases — 

classification according to protective 
effort, 77S. 

in Roumaiiia during the -war, 470. 
of animals. (Bee Animal diseases.) 
of plants. (Bee Plant diseases.) 
Disinfectants — 

methods of analysis, 412. 
new, 189, 875. 
standardizing, 781. 

Disk harrow for vineyards, tests, SSI. 
Disking — 

tz'actor costs, 790 ; Pa., 486. 

■n. plowing, Nebr., 434. 

Distemper, respiratory, treatment, 284. 
Distillers’ dried grains, analyses, Can., 
565; ConmState, 176; N.Y.State, 868; 
R.I„ 504. 

Distilling — 

bulb, new form, 311. 
column, description, 615. 

, industry, handbook, 417. 

Ditches, drainage and irrigation* i&ee 
Drainage mid Irrigation.) 

Dodder seed, devitalization, 646. 
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Dog — 

flea flagellate, studies, 7S1. 
fleas, remedies, 662, 

Dolieliocysta Champion, notes, 551. 
DoUclws lahlaXi — 

and D. JignoBui^, notes, 523. 
breeding experiments, 528. 
culture experiments, Tex., 36. 
Domestic science. {Siee Home economics.) 
DothicMza populea^ notes, 54G. 

Douglas fir — 

culture In Europe, 541. 
effect on snow melting, 785. 
for wood-hlock pavement, 790. 
oleoresin, 541. 
rusts of, 353. 
tussock-motti injury, 552. 
volume tables, 838. 

Dourine in South Africa, 873. 

Drainage — 

antimalarial, use of dynamite in, 482. 
area, absorption and run-off on, 686. 
areas of Nevada, Nev., 728. 
areas, Piedmont, run-off from, N.C., 686. 
channel, dredged, erosion in, 483. 
districts, tile, construction, 786. 
ditch cross-section, inspection, 483. 
ditch, hydraulic efficiency for differ- 
ent channel conditions, 687. 
ditch, Tempe, Ariz., 379. 
farm, guide, 884. 
for Prince Edward Island, 482. 
household, pipe for, 587. 
in England and Wales, 687. 
in United States, U.S.D.A., 686. 
laws, handbook, 482. 
mole plow’s for, 586. 
of irrigated lands, 786. 
of meadow’s, 230. 
of moors, 687. 
prospectus of treatise, 482. 
underdrainage systems, 883. 

Drains, large-size, segment block for, 483. 
Draintile — 

Iowa shale and concrete, 786. 
testing, 786. 

' Dried blood — 

availability as affected by soils, N..T., 22. 

^ carbon dioxid and ammonia formation 
from, 421. 

fertilizing value, Mass., 21 ; N.C., 625. 
Drosophila — 

as affected by temperature, 868. 
breeding experiments, 867, 868. 
factors for notch in, 175. 
in bottled certified milk, 57. 

Droughts, warm season, U.S.D.A., 809. 

Drug plants — 
culture, 339. 

culture in United States, 837. 
of Germany, 743. 

Drugs — 

detecting adulteration, 429. 
effect on milk production, 181. 
inspection, Conn.State, 170’; Me., ,171. 
methods of analysis, 412,. 710. 


Drugs — Oontinued, 

new and nonofficial, 781. 
notes, N.Dak., 763, 

Dry farming — 

climatic conditions controlling, IJ.S. 
D.A., 417. 

experiments, Ariz,, 332 ; Idaho, 226. 
experiments in South Africa, 528. 
in Arizona, Ariz., 29. 
methods, IJ.S.D.A., 442, 
research, phytometer methods, 327. 
rotations and cultural methods, Mont., 
29. 

Drying — 

apparatus, laboratory, 311. 
industrial, treatise, 618. 
of foods, bibliography, 557. 
of foods, low’-temperature vacuum pro- 
cess, 807. 

{See also Fruits and Yegetables.) 
Dr^fOpea morrisoni n.sp., description, 255. 
Ducks, feeds and feeding, Can., 370. 

Durra — 

asal fly in Sudan, 604. 
brewing tests and utilization, 641. 
flour, characteristics and detection, 
467. 

kernel smut resistance, Kans., 48. 

Dust, copper, 354, 

Dusting experiments, 153, 340, 348, 755 ; 
111., 146, 750. 

Duty of water. (See Water, duty.) 

Dj’eing, review and bibliography, 801, 

Dyes, chemistry of, progress, 613. 

Dyestuffs — 

natural, treatise, 110. 
vegetable, of New Zealand, 710. 
Dynamiting — 

I for swamp drainage, 482. 
rocky soils, 624, 

Dpsdercus spp., notes, 251, 455. 

Dysentery — 

chronic bacterial. {See .Tohne’.s dis- 
ease.) 

prophylaxis and treatment, 577. 
liarth pressures, measurement, 4S2, 582, 
790. 

Ecology — 

of root ss’stems, 327. 
plant, studies, 327. 

Economics, rural. (See Rural economics.) 
Eephylue Mcoriw n. sp., description, 463. 
Eddoes, culture experiments, 826. 

Edema of eyelids caused by ants, 463. 

Edeasa* meditabunda, notes, 251. 

Education — 

agricultural. {See Agricultural edu- 
cation.) 

vocational. {See Vocational educa- 
tion.) 

Egg laying contests — 

Conn. Storrs, 870; NX, 76; Nebr., 
370. 

. in Australia, 370, 371» 870, 
in England, 370. 
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Egg prodnetion — 

as affc'cted by age of ben, Ark., 571. 
as affected by artificial illumination, 
N.J., 572, 869 ; Wash., 871. 
as affected by confinement, • Ind., 570. 
as affected by hatching date, N..T., 75. 
egg weight as criterion, 274. 
improvement by breeding, Kans., 76. 
In Rhode Island Reds, internal fac- 
tors, 179. 

records, errors incident to use, N.J., 75. 
records, method of indicating time ele- 
ment, 870. 

relation to blood fat, 773, 774. 
relation to body measurements, 370. 
winter, relation to year’s record, 370. 
(See also Hens, laying.) 

Egg substitutes, so-called, N.Dak., 66. 
Eggplant — 

diseases, notes, 745. 
fruit spot, notes, Fla., 543. 
rot, studies, Fla., 542. 

Eggplants, breeding experiments, N.J., 43. 
Eggs — 

candling, 361. 

cold storage, U.S.D.A., 66, 179. 
dehydration, 557. 

distribution to school children, 396. 
embryo mortality, N.J., 75. 
fertilization, 774, 871. 
gastric response to, 857. 
grading, handling, and packing, N.J., 
572. 

incubation, 371 ; N. J., 77. 
methods of investigation and stand- 
ards, 558. 

preservation, X.J., 75. 
preserved, Chinese, 858. 
prices in New York, N.J., 75. 
trolley carriers, "Wash., 292. 
two-embryo, of the ring dove, 867, 
zinc content, 464. 

Egg-yolk media, unheated, 63. 

Mmeria sp. infecting rabbits, 784. 

Einkorn as affected by Hessian fly, Kans., 
34. 

Blatotrypes JtofeH n.g. and n.sp., notes, 259. 
Elder, European, 653. 

Electric light and power from small streams, 
IJ.S.D.A., 690. 

Electricity — 

for cooking, 587. 
for beating, 587. 
on the farm, 489. 

Electrode, titration, description, 765. 
Electrolytic apparatus, platinum substitute 
for, 204. 

Electrometric — 

titration, 503, 711. 

titration of , protein solutions, 
N.Y.State, 201. 

Electromotive forces, pH, H+ and OH — 
values corresponding to, 204. 

EleoeJiaris spp., analyses, Wyo., 333. 

Eleodes opaca^ life history, 260. 

Elephant grass, culture in Blorida, Pla., 37. 
Elk herds, national, 56, 


Elm — 

leaf beetle, biology, 59. 

leaf beetle, notes, Conn. State, 159. 

sawfly leaf miner, notes, 759. 

Etodea canadmsis as silage plant, 737. 
Elpm us — 

macouniii analyses, Wyo., 333. 
mollis as silage crop, Alaska, 30. 
Embryonic development, relation to suck- 
ling, 862. 

Emmer — 

as affected by Hessian fly, Kans., 34. 

! culture experiments, Ariz., 332 ; Nebr., 

I 36. 

I field tests, N.Dak,. 824. 

growing with barley, S.Dak., 435. 
Empoa roam, studies, N.Y.State, 252. 
Bmpoasca — 

mali, studies, 847. 

imicolor, studies, 848 ; N.Y.State, 252. 
Empusa lecanU on green bug, 59, 

Enamel ware, acid tests, 314. 

Endive, aerial fertilization with carbon 
dioxid, Tt., 833. 

Endocrine organs, monograph, 172. 

Energy — 

available, recovery in fattening steers, 
769. 

exchange in man, 563, 
expenditure, estimating by indirect 
calorimetry, 172. 

expenditure of women workers, 761, 
856. 

metabolism as affected by phlorizin, 

68 . 

utilization in relation to mineral 
metabolism, 558. 

Engines — 

Diesel, fuels and uses, U.S.D.A., 585. 
internal combustion, lubrication, 691. 
tractor, fuel efficiency and gear changes, 
886 . 

Enteritis, chronic. (&ee Johne’s disease.) 
Enterohepatitis, infectious. (Bee Black- 
head.) 

Entomological- 

field experimentation, methods, 250. 
research, bioclimatic law in, 16. 
research in Great Britain, 399. 
Entomology — 

as affected by the war, 57, 162. 
economic, class book, 56. 

Enzym action, studies, 202, 409. 

Enzyms — 

Of plants, reactions, Del., 132. 
oxidizing, of plants, 203. 
proteolytic, of soil organisms, 822. 

(See also Ferments.) 

EpMppiger terrestris^ absence of comple- 
ment in blood, 754. 

Epiotsms fonnidulosus, notes, Bla., 548. 
Epiloh ium angustifoUum-^ 
as honey plant, Gan., 556. 
as silage crop, Alaska, 30. 

Epilobium, variation and mutation in, 330. 
Epiphytes, osmotic concentration, 220. 
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Epitlielioma, contagious, in chickens, Nev., 
288. 

Epitnx — 

cucumerts, (See Potato flea-beetle.) 
par Vida. (Bee Tobacco flea-beetle.) 

Ericameria, succulent and mesopbytic 
forms, acidity, 29. 

Erigeron, succulent and mesophytie forms, 
29, 133. 

Eriochloa suhglabraj, notes, Fla., 52S. 
BriopTiyeSi — 

gossypii^ immunity to, 530. 
nalepaS studies, 463. 

Brnobiws n. spp., notes, G3. 

Erygiphacete, physiological specialization, 
152. 

Brythraspiies mrya\ notes, Conn.State, 
159. 

Bstigmene acrcFa. (Bee Caterpillar, salt- 
marsb.) 

Ether, effects on respiration, 524, C32. 

Ethyl alcohol, production process, 414. 
Euealyptoi, chlorinated, description, 781. 
Eucalypts, shoot-bearing tumors, 728. 
Bucdlyptus warsdeni n. sp., description, 
245. 

Eucalyptus — 

notes and new species, 744, 745. 
Polysaccum crassipes on, 453. 
Bucleniensia dassettellaj, studies, 164. 
Eudemis moth in Bordeaux, 50. 

BMlia pinatiihajia, life history, 665. 
BxmarffMUa f/ennadiosi^ notes, 455. 
Bumerus strigatus, notes, 358, 549. 
Bumyias r. Stoporala, 547. 

Eupodes voluevia, notes, 852. 

Bupractis cJirysorrha^a. (Bc& Brown-tail 
moth.) 

Euptcuyx, Nearctie species, 263. 

Eusol, antiseptic value, 475. 

Butflus muyetlolcB ii.sp., description, 64. 
Eutettim tmetla, (Bee Beet leaf-hopper.) 
ButJirips trUid: (Bee Flower thrip’s.) 

Euura hrtch in Sweden, 759. 

Bumpy spp. in Ehodesia, remedies, 62. 
Evaporation — 

and area of evaporating surface, rela- 
tion, 15. 

studies, Ariz.y 379. 

Evaporator — 

desci'iption, 615. 
fruit-drying, description, 651. 
Evaporimeter for forest studies, E.S.B.A,, 
726 . 

Evergreens for the ^Northern Plains, 243, 
Evolution — 

by hybridization, 223. 
through normal diversity, 522. 

Ewes — 

creatin excretion, 672. 
injury by squirrel-tall grass, Nev., 782. 
milk, quantity and composition, 176. 
pregnant, iodin feeding, Iowa, 286. 
Experiment station work, economy in, 301, 
Experiment stations — 

and Department' of' Agiiculture, co- 
' ordination of work, 610. 


Experiment stations — Continued. 

Canadian, soldier training at, 200. 
institutional ethics, 604. 
organization and policy, 611. 
organization list, U.S.D.A., 197. 
present position and outlook, 606. 
work and expenditures, IJ.S.It.A., 197. 
(Bee aluo Alabama, Alaska, ete.) 
Extension work. (Bee Agricultural exicn- 
sion.) 

Extraction apparatus, description, 11,3. 
Fallowing — 

experiments, 229. 
for weed control, 737, 
summer, IT.S.D.A., 442. 

Farcy. (Bee Glanders.) 

Farm — 

animals. (Bee Live stock and Ani- 
mals.) 

buildings and equipment, di’scriptiona, 
419. 

■ buildings, construction, book on, 4SS. 
bureau, function of, Cal., 93. 
credit. (Bee Agricultural credit.) 
device.s, helps, hints, etc., 699. 
dw'elling houses, plans, 488, 701 ; 

U.S.D.A., 692. 
hygiene, book on, 279. 
industrie.s, treatise, 506, 592. 
labor. (Bee Agricultural labor.) 
land in United States, IT.S.D.A., 693. 
leases, Kans., 791 ; Alinn., 93. 
life studies, list of topics, U.S.D.A., 
292. 

machinery- (Bee Agricultural machin- 
ery.) 

management, extension teaching in, 
895. 

management studies, Ky., 91 ; Mo., 
694. 

management, successive surveys, 1912- 
1917, variations in, 693, 
mechanics, treatise, 487, 
organization, outline of studies, 
U.S.D.A., 386. 

practice, relation of biocIimati«; law 
to, 16. 

prices, geographical phases, IT.8.D.A., 

.593. 

products and cost accounting, 192. 

(Bee also Agricultural products.) 
profits. and war prices, “Wls., 90, 
tenancy and ownership in Nebraska, 
387. 

(Bcc also Land tenure.) 
women, bibliography of, 492, 592. 
Farmers — 

benefit to of patent system, 491. 
Japanese, in. California, 491. 
organization, 889. 

Farmers' — 

institutes in United States, U.S.D.A., 
198. 

problem and the remedy, N.Dak., 92. 
Farming — 

books OB', 192, 331, 592. 
dairy. (See Dairy farming.) 
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Farming — Continued. 

experiences of settlers, Minn., 01. 
for women, handbook, 492. 
in Great Britain, financial results, 193. 
in Minnesota, costs, Minn., 91. 
in timbered section, Minn., 3S6. 
live-stock and crop, comparison, 
N.Dak., 140. 
profit sharing in, 194. 
suggestions to settlers, Cal., 91. 
types in Nebraska, Nebr., 386. 

(>S'cc Agriculture.) 

Farms-— 

Egyptian, study of, 493. 
poultry, in New Jersey, N.J., 75. 
share-renting, 592, 791. 
use of electricity on, 489. 

Fat— 

anolysis, temperature of solution ap- 
plied to, 314. 

and protein ratio in the diet, 669. 
content of blood in fowls, 773, 774. 
content of blood in the Tropics, 764. 
determination, 116, 311. 
determination in cocoa and chocolate, 
714. 

extraction apparatus, 113. 

In the diet, effect on tadpoles, 4G8. 
metabolism, relation to accessory sub- 
stance, 559. 

minimum in the diet, 468, 
rOle In protein utilization, 670, 
utiliization for muscular work, 503. 
Fatigue, blood and urine changes due to, 
860. 

Fats — 

animal, digestibility, U.S.B.A., 65. 
animal, rule in nutrition, 669. 
hardened, nutritive value, 361, 362. 
vegetable, treatise, 110, 

(See also Oils.) 

Fat-soluble A. (See Vitamin.) 

Fatty acids. (See Acids.) 

Feces, catalase concentration in, 409. 
Feeding — 

cake and corn, manurial value, 826, 
cakes, rancidity, 10. 
charts, 270. 

experiments. (See Cows, Pigs, etc.) 
standards, 'W'olif-Liehmann, modified, 
367. 

Feeding stuffs — 

analyses and nutritive value, 270. 
chemistry, progress in, 201. 
eondimental, N.Dak,, G73. 
definitions, 673 ; N.Dak., 673, 
inspection and analyses, Can., 564 ; 
ConmState, 176; Ind., 564, 868; 
N.H., 68 ; N.Y.State, 868 ; E.I., 564. 
international trade, 176. 
law in Indiana, Ind., 564. 
law in Texas, Tex., 564. 
nitrogenous constituents, 367. 
reports of Feed Control Officials, 564. 
HBusual, analyses, Ariz., 367. 

(See also specific Mnda.) 


SUBJECTS. 953 

Pence posts, treatment, 584, 585 ; Mo., 652. 
Fencing, farm, 585. 

Fenugreek seeds, oil from, 803, 
Fermentation chemistry, progress in, 201, 

508, 801. 

Ferments, digestive, 781. 

(See also Enzyms.) 

Fern containing hydrocyanic acid, 633. 
Fertility in rats as affected by inbreeding, 

865. 

(See also Sterility.) 

Fertilizer — 

chemistry, progress in, 201. 

dealers, list, Iowa, 24. 

experiments. Ark., 130; Can., 516; 

Del., 130 ; Mass., 21. 
experiments on Caribou loam, Me., 130. 
experiments on mountain prairie soils, 
722. 

experiments on sand hill land, 813. 
experiments with a crop rotation, 
N.Y.Cornell, 21. ■ 

(See also special crops.) 
requirements of soils. (See Soils. ) 
supply of southern India, 131. 
F'ertilizers — 

analyses, 428, 724. 

effect on composition of crops, 422, 813. 
effect on soil solubility, Mich., 512. 
examination, 423. 
for Cochin China, 428. 
for Indiana, Ind., 218. 
from peat, 722. 
home mixing, U.S.D.A., 626. 
information for Porto Eieo, 326. 
inspection and analysis, Ind., 630 ; 
Ivans., 132; Mich., 24; N.H., 24; 

N.J., 24 ; N.V.State, 219. 
inspection in Maryland, 724. 
inspection in Porto Rico, 327. 
international movement, 327. 
law in Marjdand, 724. 
law in New Jersey, N.J., 630. 
nitrogen content, determination, 228. 

I nitrogenous. (See Nitrogenous, fer- 

tilizers.) 

I pamphlet of popular information, 813. 

i phosphatic. (Fee Phosphates.) 

potash. (See Potash.) 
registrations for 1919, N.J,, 25. 
sampling, 800. 

spray application, Hawaii, 138, 148. 
trade and fraud in, 219. 
treatise, 423. 

use, handbooks, 21, 624, 626. 
use in Canada, 626. 
use in Khodesia, 814. 

(See also speeifie materials.) 

Peterita — - 

smut resistance, Kans,, 48; Mo., 654. 
yields of forage, Ariz, 332. 

Fiber — ■ 

crude. (See Cellulose.) 

from Orotalaria usaramwnsiSj, 640. 

Furersea, 641. 

plants, culture experiments, 230, 629. 
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Fiber — Continued. 

plants of Brazil, 827. 
plants, variety tests, Hawaii, 138. 
prodiietion in South Africa, 532. 
Fibers, chemistry of, progress, 613. 

(8Vc (ih^o Hemp, Henequen, etc,) 

FkHa vitkMa, (See Grape i*oot-worm.) 
Field crops — 

cost of production, Minn., 91. 

in Canada in 1917, Can., 594. 

Inspection, official, 536, 

irrigated, as hog pasture, IJ.S.D.A., 72. 

manuals, 298, 331. 

of Burma, 529. 

of Ceylon, 529. 

value of line selection, 636. 

work in Assam, 334. 

work in British Guiana, 528. 

work in Burma, 528. 

work in Canada, Can., 528, 

work in Dutch East Indies, 638. 

work in India, 826. 

work in Java, 639. 

work in Netherlands, 688, 

work in Northumberland, 729. 

work in Nova Scotia, 729. 

w-ork in Ontario, 333. 

work in South Africa, 528. 

work in South Australia, 529, 639. 

work in West Indies, 528, 729, 825. 

work in Zurich, 729. 

(See also Crops, Forage crops, Root 
crops, etc.) 

Field trials, experimental error, 635. 
Fieldfare, food habits, 454. 

Fig- 

disease, new, 750. 

fly, black, studios, 552, 553. 

smut, studies, 157. 

Figs, drying, 557. 

Filaria — 

galUnaruni n.sp,, notes, 874. 
papulosa^ notes, 287, 

Fire — 

blight, carriers, N.T. State, 253. 
insurance, mutual, U.S.D.A., 194. 
Fires, forest. (See Forest fires.) 

Fireweed — 

as honey plant. Can., 556. 
as silage crop, Alaska, 30. 

Firewoods, treatise, 449. 

Firs, thinning experiments, 744. 

Fischer, E., biographical sketch, 400. 

Fish — 

drying, 807. 

meal, analyses, Can., 565; N.T.State, 

868 . 

oils, changes in stoitege, 310. 
ponds, construction and care, Ohio, 
590. 

scrap, analyses, Can., 565. 
storage holdings, 558. 

waste fertilizers, analyses, 428. 

Fishes — 

cestodes from, 455. 

in relation to mosquito control, 553. 


Fishing, notes, 743. 

Fistulous withers, relation to ticks, 480. 
Flavin, antiseptic value, 188, 474. 

Flax — 

Colletotrichum disease, 544, 655. 
culture experiments, 333 ; Can., 528 ; 

Hawaii, 13S ; N.Bak., 824. 
culture for oil in England, 734. 
culture in Alaska, Alaska, 31. 
culture in British East Africa, 734. 
germination as affected by organic sub- 
stances, 523. 

industry in Canada, 532. 
industry in Victoria, 532. 

New Zealand, culture in Great Britain, 
641. 

seed treatment, 655. 
seeding dates, 230. 

straw shives and bolls, analyses, Can., 
565. 

variety tests, 532 ; Idaho, 226 ; N.Dak., 
824. 

wilt and canker resistance, N.Dak., 
140. 

Flaxseed — 

and chaff, analyses, Can., 565. 
cake, analyses, N.T.State, 868. 

Flea leptomonad, studies, 781. 

Fleas, dog, remedies, 662. 

Flies — 

biting, relation to swamp fever, Wyo., 
478. 

control, 661. 
flight distances, 259. 
house. House fly.) 

relation to anthrax, La., 461. 
white. (See White fly.) 

Flora — 

of India, 522. 
of Mexico, 821. 
of Michigan, notes, 820, 821, 
of Virgin Islands, 219. 

Floras — 

dwarf shore, 820. 
insular, endemism, 220. 

(Se& also Vegetation.) 

Florida — 

Station, notes, 300, 798. 

Station, report, 598. 

University, notes, 798. 

Flour — 

beetlCvS, confused, 57, 358, 759. 
determination of percentage extrac- 
tion, 313. 

extraction and admixture as affecting- 
yeast activity, 362. 

from various products, characteristics 
and detection, 467. 

germ in, effect on nutritive value, 467. 
gluten content, determination, 803. 
grading, 799. 

insects affecting, 162, 456, 463. 

Kafir corn, Kans., 64. 
milling, 261. 

milling and moisture content, U.S.D.A., 

109. 
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Flour — Continued. 

red dog’s analyses, Can., 504 ; Ind., 
SOS ; N.H., 08 ,* N.Y.State, 868 ; RJ„ 
564 . 

rye, milling ft-rade, 313. 

(aVuc also Bread.) 

Flower — 

l)c*(?tle, Japanese, in New Jersey, 066. 
tlirips injuring peaches, Mich., 060. 
Flowers. (See Plants, ornamental.) 

Fluid, measuring small volumes, 203. 
Fiiiorin — 

fertilizing value, 428, 820. 
in soils, plants, and animals, 126. 
E'odder crops. (See Forage crops.) 

Fames — 

liiciduSf notes, 522, 658. 
rimostis, notes, 453. 

Food — 

conservation and regulation, 92. 
consumption by recruits and seasoned 
troops, 854. 

consumption in the training camps, 
854. 

control in Canada, 295. 
control in Great Britain, 67. 
control in Italy, 67. 
crisis, treatise, 92. 

exports, United States to England, 66. 
inspection, Conn.State, 170 ; Me., 171 ; 
N.Balc., 669. 

inspection in Great Britain, 66. 
inspection in Maine, 66. 
plants, important, 729. 
poisoning due to proteus group, 84. 
preparations, analyses, N.Dak., 763. 
production in United Kingdom, 490, 
591. 

products, examination, 888, 
products, standards of purity, U.S.D.A., 
313. 

products, storage holding, s, U.S.D.A., 
66, 558. 

requirements of man and their va- 
riations, 362. 

requirements of women wmrkers, 761, 
856. 

saving and sharing, hook on, 807, 
situation in Austria, 67. 
substitutes, papers on, 66. 
supply of our allies, 67. 
siirv(‘ys, U.S.D.A., 66, 362. 
values, calculation, 66. 

(See also Diet.) 

Foods — 

analysis, manuals, 412, 710. 
bacteriology and mycology, treatise, 
360. 

canned. (See Canned foods.) 
drying. (See Drying.) 
factors in estimation of nutritive 
value, 264, 361. 

Il-ion eoncQutratiou, 763. 
treatise, 558. 

Foot-and-mouth disea.se — ■ 
immuniization, 378, 
in Italy, 2S4. 


Foot-and-mouth disease — Continued, 
notes, 873. 

prophylaxi.s and treatment, 576. 

Forage — 

plants, analyses, Wyo., 333. 
plants, important, 729. 
poisoning, notes, 784. 
poisoning, relation to botulism, 170, 
280, 681. 

(See also Bu.sh sickness mid Poisonous 
plants.) 

Forage crops — 

climatic requirements, U.S.D.A., 417. 
culture experiments, Nebr., 638. 
culture experiments in South Aus- 
tralia, 639. 

culture GXp(‘riments in Wyoming, 528. 
miscellaneous, in Burma, 529. 
miscellaneous, in India, 529. 
miscellaneous, in South xVfrica, 528. 
of Mexico, 821. 

soil heating and manuring experi- 
ments, Hawaii, 138. 
variety tests, Idaho, ’ 225 ; Mo., 637 ; 

Nev., 227; Tex., 36. 

(See also special crops.) 

For (la 'betce n.comb., identity, 255. 

Forest — 

administration. (See Forestry.) 
composition in the far North, 634. 
fire of October 1918 in Minnesota, 48, 
fire reports, 243, 840. 
fires, effect on Indian cliir forests, 840'. 
growth, climatic conditions control- 
ling, U.S.D.A., 417. 
insects in India, 57. 
insects in Sweden, 455. 
land, classification, 839. 
land in United States, U.S.D.A,, 693. 
light, quality, 330. 
marking rules, pathological, 840. 
mensuration, 840. 
policy for Australia, 838. 
policy for Louisiana, 243. 
policy, national, U.S.D.A., 149. 
renewal in Netherlands Indies, 48. 
resources, tabulating, 244. 
soils, nitrification in, 125, 
studies, evaporimeter for, U.S.D.A., 
725. 

study in primary grades, 298. 
surveys, technical guide, 292. 
taxation in United States, 244. 
trees. (See Trees.) 

Forestation— 

in France, 838. 
in Mediterranean basin, 744, 
in Scotland, 244. 

in United Kingdom, 343, 652, 743. 
with conifers, treatise, 652. 

Forestry — 

education and research in Great Brit- 
ain, 797. 

in Appalachians as affected by changed 
conditions, 838. 
in Baluchistan, 449. 
in Canada, 243, 838. 
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Forestry — Continued, 

in Hawaii, 149, 150, 736. 

in India, 150, 449, 652, 744. 

in Japan, 343. 

in Maasacliusetts, 743. 

in Minnesota, 243. 

in New Zealand, 46, 343, 54l. 

in United Kingdom, treatises, 343, 743. 

on private lands, 243, 541. 

res€3arcb, pliytomet<n* method, 327. 

review of literature and notes, 7 43. 

treatises, 243, 640. 

Forests — 

brush disposal, 839. 

influence on water power supply, 785. 

kauri, management, 46. 

National, mapping, aerial photography 
tor, 244. 

National, range management on, 
IT.S.D.A., 565. 

National, recreational features, E.S. 
B.A., 149, 344. 

nitrification of soils and regenera- 
tion, 125. 

of British Columbia, 83S. 
of Delaware peninsula, 244. • 

of French colonies, resources, 150, 743. 
of Germany, resources, 244. 
of India, 522, 839. 
of New Jersey, geography, 244. 
of Santa Lucia Mountains, geobotany, 
220 . 

of United States, in relation to lum- 
ber export, U.S.D.A., 448. 
of Western Australia, 743. 
Formaldyhyde — 

solutions, analyses, Mich., 443. 
vapor for seed treatment, 154, 245. 
Formic acid — 

determination, 112. 

production from alkali-sawdust fusion, 
314. 

Pormiclda} of France and Belgium, 360. 
Foul brood — 

control, Mich., 463. 
in Connecticut, Conn. State, 158. 

Fowl — 

and pheasant hybrids, sterility, 472. 
cholera, diagnosis, 287. 
nematode, new, 874. 
pIagu(-> In Holland, 784. 
tapeworms, transmission, 685, 881. 
tuberculosis in Iowa, Iowa, 88. 
typhoid, diagnosis, 287. 

Fowls — 

Andalusian, color inheritance, Kans., 
76. 

hxmoding habits 6f capons, 871. 
caponizing, 774; Md., 180, 
cholesterol content of blood, 773. 
fat content of blood, 773, 774. 
fertility experiments, 774, 871. 
inheritance of leg-feathering, 472, 
inheritance studies, N.J., 75. 
male, feminized, 269. 

Rhode Island Red, egg production, 179. 


Fowls — Continued. 

sex sequence, N.J., 75. 

(See also Poultry.) 

Pox biscuits, analyses, Can., 565, 

Foxglove, smooth-stemmed form, studies, 
523. 

Foxtail — 

bacterial disease, notes. Ark., 748. 
hay, injury to sheep, Nev., 782. 
midge in Denmark, 460. 

Frankliniclla, key, 847. 

Frcemartins, notes, 672. 

Freesias, breeding, progress in, 448. 

Frijole bean as forage crop, Tex., 36. 
Froghoppers, remedies, 456. 

Frostless and vegetative periods, relation, 
U.S.D.A., 118, 716. 

Frosts of 1916-17 in Great Britain, effect 
on vegetation, 236. 

Fruit — 

blossom bacillus, studies, 841. 
brown rot, studies, 348, 844. 
diseases and pests, control in New 
York, 245, 248. 
flies of Brazil, 758. 
fly, Argentine, notes, 552. 
growing, climatic factors, 340 ; 

U.S.D.A., 417. 
growing in Australia, 238. 
growing in California, 237, 340. 
growing in Denmark, 444. 
growing in Great Britain, 538. 
growing in India, improvement, 340, 
522, S37. 

growing in semiaricl Northwest, 238. 
growing in South Africa, 835. 
growing in Spain, treatise, 237, 
juices and their substitution, 66. 

•juices as beverages, 467. 
juices, citric acid content, determina- 
tion, 804. 

juices, , concentrated, antiscorbutic 
properties, 470. 
juices, preparation, 739. 
juices, raw and cooked, pll of, 763. 

“ little leaf,” studies, 452. 
moth, oriental. (See Peach moth, 
oriental.) 

scale, European, in Pennsylvania, 164. 
silver leaf disease, notes, 750. 
stocks, American-grown, 835. 

Fruits—- 

blooming dates, N.J., 41. 
blooming dates in South Africa^ 835. 
bud selection, 835. 

Chinese, collected by Meyer, 742. 
citrns. (See Citrus fruits.) 
containers, 443 ; N.Dak., 763. 
culture experiments, Can., 538 ; N.Mex., 
147; Nebr., 648. 

culture experiments in Nova Scotia, 
738, 

culture experiments in Philippines, 
650. 

culture in North Dakota, N.Dak., 837. 
culture in the garden, 97, 638. 
culture, manuals, 339, 340, 538, 660. 
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Fruits — Continued. 

dried, Indian meal motli on, 665. 
drying, 557, 617, 618, 651, SOT. 
fall V, spring planting. Mo., 648. 
for dry farming, Ariz., 29. 
frost-resistance studies. Mo., 648. 
grafting and budding, Ohio, 147. 
hardy, breeding and selection, S.Dak., 
238. 

insects affecting, 160, 
irrigation, 452, 
maintaining yigor in, 340. 
marketing, 341 ; 111., 834. 
of North Dakota, native, 836. 
preservation, 506. 
pruning, 238, 444, 835. 
refrigeration, 443. 

small, containers, 443 ; N. Dak., 763. 
small, culture, treatise, 739. 
small, insects affecting, 160- 
spraying, Mich., 43. 
spraying experiments, Iowa, 237 ; Mo., 
650. 

spraying with arsenicals, 59. 

storage. 111., 834. 

training, manual, 650. 

tropical and semitropical, manual, 341. 

varieties for British Columbia, 340. 

varieties for Oregon, 444. 

varieties for South Africa, 835. 

. varieties for Wisconsin, 835. 
varieties in Germany, 340. 
wild, of Germany, 742, 
winter injury, 749. 

{Bee aUo Orchards, Apples, Peaches, 
etc,) 

PuIiguIinjB, status of, 647. 

Fungi — 

altitudinal relations, 746. 
as affected by formaldehyde vapor, 154, 
245. 

cell regeneration, 346. 
gold absorption by, 329. 
of Japan, new, 746. 

Of New York, new, 346. 
of Porto Eico, 842. 

parasitic, ecological conditions of de- 
velopment, 245. 

parasitic, physiological specialization, 
152. 

respiration studies, 524. 
wood-destroying, 453, 746. 

{See aUo Plant diseases crw-d specific 
fungi.) 

Fungicides — 

inspection and analyses, Mich., 443 ; 

N.J., 43 ; N.Y.State, 237. 
notes, 354. 

(Bee also Sprays mid speciflo forms.) 
Fungus — 

flora of cane sugar, La,, 416. 
parasites of insects, 59. 

Furcrsea fibers, 641, 

Fusarium — 

conghtUnans callisiepM n.var., studies, 
846, 


Fusarium — Continued. 
cuhense, studies, 845. 
lycopersid^ studies, Ga., 156, 
rostratum^ notes, 544. 

Fusarium — 

diseases, studies, Minn., 745. 
wilt, studies, Mo,, 655. 

FusiGladkmi dcndri tiou m. ( Bee Apple scab. ) 
Galactagoguo, milk as, 80. 

Galerucella luteola^ biology, 59. 

Gall— 

insects, notes, 160. 
midges, studies, 160. 

Gallobeliciis nicotianw, notes, 354. 

Game laws for 1919, U.S.D.A., 753. 
Gangi’ene, gas — 

calcium-ion factor, 83. 
prophylaxis and treatment, 576, 577. 
Gapes in chickens, W.Va., 88. 

Garbage — 

feeding value, Del., 177. 
tankage, availability of nitrogen in, 
Ohio, 517. 

Garbanzos, yields, Ariz., 331. 

Garden — 

crops. (Bee Vegetables.) 
insects, descriptions, 56. 
insects of Boulder, Colorado, 754. 
insects of Florida, Fla., 455 
insects of New York, 160. 
slugs, notes, ConmState, 159. 

Gardening — 

ornamental, color effects in, 448. 
textbooks, 96, 298. 
treatises, 236, 339. 

use of hotbed and cold frame in, 538. 
(Bee also School gardening and Vege- 
table gardening.) 

Gardens in Great Britain as affected by 
frosts of 1916-17, 236. 

Gargaphia tilice, notes, 847. 

Garget. (Bee Mammitis.) 

Gastric — 

residuum, studies, 764. 
response to foods, 467, 857. 

Gastritis, parasitic, in calves, 479. 
Gastrophllus of South Africa, notes, 874. 
GastropMlus spp. remedies, 480. 

(Bee also Bots.) 

Geese, feeds and feeding, Caii., 370. 

Gelatin — 

colloid chemistry, 801. 
imbibition, studies, 221, 
liquefaction as affected by H-ion con- 
centration, 11. 
zinc content, 464. 

GeXechiOr—^ 

gossypiella. {Bee Cotton bollworm, 
pink.) 

ocellaiella, notes, 460. 

Geobotany of Santa Lucia Mountains, 226. 
Geodetical tables, 808. 

Georgia — 

College, notes, 898. 

Station, notes, 199, 898, 496, 898. 
Station, reports, 198. 
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Geotropie stimulation in plants, 72S. 

Oerm cells in mammals as affected by alco- 
iiol, 86S. 

G^idbereMa saiilrinetHf notes, 544. 

Ginseng, Ramularia root rots, 155. 

Gipsy moth- 

control, Conn. State, 158. 
parasite of, IT.S.D.A., 461. 
pseudograsserie, 357. 

Girls’ agricultural competitions, prizes for, 
495. 

Glanders- 

diagnosis, 84, 477. 
in the mule, 784. 
notes, 280, 873. 

prophylaxis and treatment, 576. 
studies, 189. 

Glass, chemistry of, progress, 613. 
Gliocladium- riride, notes, 844. 

Gliriciclia primings, fertilizing value, 528. 
Glwosporium nervisequiwi on plane, 353. 
Gloomy scale, notes, N.C., 660. 

Gluconic acid, preparation, 619. 

Glucose — 

absorption by aerial parts of the mul- 
berry, 818. 
from Arum, 117. 

Gluten — 

colloid chemistry, 801. 
determination in dour, 803. 
feed for pigs, 569. 

Glpceri-a analyses, Wyo., 333. 

Glycerin production from sugar, 507. 
Gli^ciphafjm emUivermn, notes, 463. 
Glycosuria, observations on, 364. 

Gnomonia venata, notes, 752. 

Goat meat, production in United States, 
U.S.D.A., 892. 

Goat-pox, infection resembling, 578. 

Goats — ' 

creatin excx*etion, 672. 
mammary secretion, studies, 79. 
milch, use in dairying, 184. 
production on ranges, U.8.D.A,, 71. 
Goat’s butter, digestibility, IT.B.D.A., 65. 
Goatskins, exports from South Africa, 772. 
Gomontia lignieola n.sp., notes, 429. 
Gonocepltalum spp. in Mysore, 165. 
Goo.seberries — 

culture, Mich., 148. 
culture and quarantine regulations, 
U.S.D.A,, 45. 

potash fertilizers for, Mass., 21. 
variety experiments, 445. 

« (Bee aim Eibes.) 

Gooseberry — 

mildew, notes, 49, 154, 751. 
witches’ broom, notes, Mich., 660. 
Gorttinu. immanis^, studies, N.Y.Cornell, 160. 
Graft of spruce on pine, anatomy, 47. 
Grafting — 

natural, of branches and roots, 522. 
symbiomorphos^s arising from, 522. 
Grain — 

aphis, European, eggs of, studies, N.Jf., 
253. 


Grain — Continued. 

aphis, European, studies, N.Y.Cornell, 
849. 

beetles in Australian wheat, 759. 
borer, lesser, notes, 759. 
bug, studies, U.8.D.A., 355. 
cultivated fallow for, 738. 
culture experiments, Nebr., 36, 638. 
culture experiments in Wyoming, 528. 
culture on moor soils, 7S(i. 
diseases, studies, 655. 
extracts, acidimetric titration ‘In pres- 
ence of alcohol, 113. 
frost injury, 335. 
inspection, Mont., 39. 
pests in New York, 160. 
rusts, notes, 655. 
rusts of Oregon, 152. 
separators, lire and diLst-explosion pre- 
vention in, 691. 
smuts, studies, Mo., 654. 
statistics in. Scotland, 795. 
statistics in United States, 492. 
stored, insects affecting, 456, 4G3, 540 ; 
N.J., 58. 

supervision, Federal, U.S.D.A., 036. 
trade, outline of policies, 388. 
varieties, susceptibility to Hessian fly 
injury, Kans., 34. 

warehouses, regulations, TJ.8.D.x\,, 891. 
water reiiuirement as affected by en- 
vironment, 631. 

(Bee also Cereals (uid special crops.) 
Gram, culture in Burma, 529. 

Graminese important for food and fodder, 
729. 

Granary-weevil, notes, 758. 

Grape — 

anthracnose, notes, 349. 
black rot, notes, 49, 54, 751. 
blaek spot, notes, 349. 
chlorosis, breeding for resistance, 740. 
Cochylls, control, 836. 
disease control and weather, 54. 
downy mildew, studies, 54, 249, 340, 
751,845. 

juice, preparation, U.S.D.A., 806. 
leaf-hopper, studies, 84S. 
mildew, notes, 740, 830, 

Oidium, treatment, 845. 
phylloxera. (Bee Phylloxera.) 
roncet, studios, 845. 
root-worm, remedies, N.Y.State, 852, 
Grapefruit — ■ 

as budding stock, 447. 
coloration, factors in, Fla.^ 539, 

Grapes — 

antiscorbutic value, 861. 
breeding experiments, Ga., 145 ; N.C., 
650, 739. 

culture, 339, 446, 740. 

culture experiments, 836; N..T., 41. 

fertilizer experiments, N.Y.State, 341. 

hybrid direct bearers, 241, 446, 740. 

must analyses, 836. 

pruning, 241, 836. 

raisin, sulphuring, Cab, 15. 
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Gi’apes — Continued. 

sap acidity, relation to disease resist- 
ance, 740, 844. 
spraying, 349, 751. 
tliysanopterous pest, 456, 
varieties, 844. 

wild, northern and southern strains, 
tests in Minnesota, 144. 
wine, drying, 651. 

{See also Vineyards.) 

Grape-shoot silage as source of alcohol and 
tartaric acid, 618. 

Orapevine-TT 

Otiorhynchus, studies, 59. 
pyralid, remedies, 59. 

GraiptoKtha spp., studies, 357. 

Grass — 

for seed, fertilizer experiments, 228. 
mixtures, drilling r. broadcasting, 230. 
mixtures for lawns, inspection, N.J., 40. 
mixtures for seeding waste land, 231. 
mixtiu'es, tests, 229. 
pests in New York, 160. 
phosphates for, 426. 
root beetle in Australia, 666. 

Grasses — 

American, axillary cleistogenes, 635. 
analyses, Wyo., 333. 
culture experiments, Can., 528. 
distribution in grazing areas of United 
States, 471. 

effect on soil nitrate content. Mo., 623. 
forest, of India, 522. 
from different altitudes, nitrogen con- 
tent, Wyo., 333. 

hay and pasture, varieties, 334. 

native, for hay and silage, Alaska, 30. 

new, notes, Pla., 528. 

of Mexico, 821. 

of South Africa, 529. 

range, of North Dakota, 434. 

(See also Meadows, Pasture and sped- 
. fiG grasses * ) 

Grasshoppers— 

control, 251, 252, 754; Ind., 162. 
differential, control, Ariz„ 355, 
notes, Mont., 57. 

(See also Locusts.) 

Grassland — 

climax formation, 634, 
management, 367. 
old, improvement, 826. 

(See also Meadows and Pastures.) 
Gravel for roads. (See Hoad materials.) 
Gravity acceleration tables, 808. 

Grazing — 

deferred and rotation system, Kans., 
84. 

land in United States, U.S.D.A., 693. 
research, plant indicators in, 327. 

(See also Range management.) 

Grease traps, construction, 589. 

Great tit, food habits, 454, 

Green — - 

apple bug, remedies, 750. 

bug on coffee, fungus enemies, 59. 

hug OB cotton, 251, 


Green — Continued. 

capsid, notes, 354. 

manures, effect on seed germination, 
523. 

manures, effect on soil bacteria, Ga., 

130. 

manures, pitting and rotting, 721, 
manures, use, guide for, 626. 
manuring experiments, Del., 136; N.J.,- 
19. 

manuring for soils of India, 814. 
manuring with cowpeas, Mo., 624. 
soldier bug in citrus groves, 355, 
Greenhouse — 

cockroach, studies, Conn,8tate, 158. 
leaf-tyer, studies, 460. 
mealy bug, notes, 756. 
plants, aerial fertilization with carbon 
dioxid, Vt, 833. 

Greenhouses — 

construction, .339. 

fumigation experiment.s, N.,T., 58. 

heating, 587. 

soil sterilization experiments, 339. 
Greensand as source of potash, N.J., 23. 
Ground squirrels in California, 353. 
Growth — 

and hydration, defining physical con- 
stants, 27. 

as affected by inbreeding, 865, 860. 
availability of energy for, 769. 
in organisms, studies, 25, 26, 132. 
of tadpoles, nutrition studies, 468. 
relation to hypophysis, 279. 
studios with white mice, 766, 
Growth-promoting properties — 
of baker’s yeast, 169. 
of cabbage, 167, 168. 
of lactalbumin, 465, 466. 

(See also Vitamins.) 

Gryllotalpa of Java, 847. 

Gryllus — 

abbreviutus^ control, S.Dak., 251. 
domesticus. (See Cricket, house.) 
Guano — 

of Guano Islands, South Africa, 627. 
Peruvian, fertilizing value, 218. 
Giiarana, caffein content, 412. 

Guinea pigs, domestication in Peru, 869. 
Oummosis, .studies, Ga., 49. 

Gums — 

and resins, handbook, 110. 
chemistry of, progress, 614, 891. 
CJgVDw sporangium juniperi -uirginianm^ 

studios, W.Va., 53. 

Gynmosporanghim, studies, 152, 746, 
Gypona north of Mexico, review, 456. 
Gypsum — 

ammonia-fixing capacity, 521. 
effect on potash solubility, 126. 
fertilizing value, 427, 

Habrocytus similUmus n.sp., description, 64, 
Habronemic conjunctivitis, 84. 

JJadenn oleracea, control, 339. 

Ewmutijbla serrata. {See Horn-fly.) 
Hsemonchosis in sheep, 873. 

Halazone as water disinfectant, 683. , 
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Ham, gastric response to, S57. 

Hams, curing’, 4SS. 

Haplothrlps, kej', S4T. 
riardljaek grubs in Antigua, 4(>2. 

Ilamolita, re\4wioii and species, 067. 

liarpipteryx sp. on tartariaa honeysuckle, 
Conn. State, 150. 

lluri-owing, tractor cost, Pa., 480. 

Harrows for vineyards, tests, 887, 888. 
Harvest dates, temperature influence on, 
U.S,D.A., 71G. 

Harvesting — 

machinery, new, N.Dak., 280. 
tractor costs, 790, 

Hawaii — 

College, notes, 109. 

Station, notes, 898. 

Station, report, 198, 

Hay — 

Association, National, proceedings, 641. 
baling, TJ.S.D.A., 435. 
brown, Wash., 232. 
cost of production, Mnn., 91. 
crops, ammonium nitrate for, 424. 
crops and rowen in rotations, R.I., 
434. 

crops, climatic requirements, U.S.D.A., 
417. 

crops, culture esperiments, Nebr., 638. 
crops, field tests in Nova Scotia, 729. 
crops for Alaska, Alaska, 30. 
crops for Ontario, 334. 
crops, phosphates for, 723. 
crops, sodium for, R.I., 426, 
crops, yield cycles, 892. 
from immature plants, vitamin con- 
tent, 762. 

land, hog, soil-application, and ferti- 
liser treatment, 230. 

{Bee aZso Meadows, Grass, and Alfalfa, 
Clover, Timothy, etc.) 

Hazel wood, water conductivity, 328. 
Hazelnut weevil in Italy, 555. 

Hazelnuts, nutritive value, 657. 

Header attachment, homemade, 487. 
Heartwater of sheep, notes, 879. 

Heating by electricity, 5S7. 
ffedymeles melanocephalus, notes, 547. 
Heifers — 

dairy, winter rations, Mo., 77. 

French Canadian, feed cost of raising, 
Can., 572. 

protein requirements, Mo., 070. 

(Bee also Cows.) 

MeiUpus pitUeri n.sp., description, 260. 
Melios piaancj, occurrence in California, 548. 
Belminthoapwium — 

sp. on sugar cane, 450. 
spp. on wheat, 544, 

Hemeramnipa — 

leucostiffMa. (Bee Tussock moth, white- 
marked.) 

^vetmta pwlosa, ' notes, 552. 
HemeropMJa pctHana, summary of informa- 
tion, 160. 

llemicelluloses, colloid- chemistry, 801. 
SemiMa vmtatfim^ notes, 350. 


Hemiptera collected by Yale Dominican ex- 
pedition, 847. 

Hemlock — 

bark as source of tannin, 509. 
for wood-block pavement, 790. 
volume tables, S38. 

Hemoglobin, antigenic property, 576. 
Hemorrhagic septicemia. {Bee 8(0>ticemia.) 
Hemp — 

culture experiments, Can., 528 ; Ha- 
waii, 138. 

culture in Alaska, Alaska, 31. 
field tests, N.Dak., 824. 
germination as affected by organic sub- 
stances, 523. 

green, fertilizing value, 814, 
retting, 641. 
seeding dates, 230. 

(Bee also Sisal hemp.) 

Henequen — 

as binder-twine fiber, U.S.D.A., 6.39. 
production in Yucatan, 829* 

Hens^ — 

fertilization of eggs, 774, 871. 
laying — 

feeding, N.J., 77 ; XJ.S.D.A., 869. 
feeding experiments, 676 ; Ind., 
570 ; N.Mex., 571. 
house and equipment for, Wash., 
292. 

(Bee also Egg production.) 
Hepatitis, parenchymatou.s, in horses, 873. 
Heredity — 

and environment studies with plants, 
N.J., 42. 

chromosome theory, and mitosis, 861, 

in barley, 639. 

in castor beans, 223. 

in CicJiorium intyhuSt, 223. 

in cowpeas, 828. 

in Drosophila, 175, 867, 868. 

, in fowls, 472 ; N. J., 75. 
in maize, 436, 726, 733, 827 ; U.S.D.A., 
437. 

in mice, 866. 
in mice, yellow, 175. 
in oats, N.Y.Cornell, 641. 
in Oilnothera, 431. 
in Phaseolns, 821. 
in shepherd’s purse, 134. 
in swine, Ivans,, 74. 
in tobacco, 440, 736, 830. 
in wheat, 235. 

Mendelian, as affected by natural seh'o- 

tion,268. 

Mendelian theory, 726* 

Mendelian, under different mating sys- 
tems, 267, 268, 473. 
of blister-mite immunity in cotton, 530. 
of color. (Bee Color inh(‘ritance.) 
of doubleness in Chelidonium, 223, 
of effects of alcohol in guinea pigs, 
863. 

of fertility in sheep, 268. 
of hornlessness in cattle, 868, 
of leafing time in beeches, 331. 

(Bee also Mutation and Variation.) 
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Heroin, crystallography, 802. , 

Herpetomonas ctenocephaU, studies, 781. 
Hessian fly — 

injury, susceptibility of grain varieties 
to, Ivans., 34. 

notes, 03, 64, 755 ; Mo., 060. 
studies, 066. 

Heteroeampd (juttivitta^ notes, Ooim. State, 
159. 

Tie ter Oder a — 

radleicola, control, 6G0, 
aclmchtii affecting peas, 51. 
Ileterolysins, studies, 874. 

Heteroneura, new genus, erection, S50. 
Jletet'osehf^na prinia n.g. and n.sp., descrip- 
tion, 64. 

Ileterospilus l)Jackmanni n.sp., description, 
463. 

Tfevea hrasillcmis. (xS'ec Rubber.) 

Hickory nuts, varieties, S37. 

Ilidari irava, studies, 757. 

Hides and skins, country, IJ.S.D.A., 672. 
Highway bridges, loads for, 583. 

Ilighwaj^s. (See Roads.) 

Hippodamkh convcTgens for aphis control, 
62. 

Hog cholera — 

chronic, treatment, 287. 
control, 577, 777, 784, 879; U.S.D.A., 
684. 

dissemination by insects, 578, 777. 
immunization, 286, 577. ' 
immunization of young pigs, 86. 
medicinal remedies, so-called, Ind., 87, 
notes, 680, 873. 

relation to necrobacillosis, 87, 784. 
serum, methods of bleeding for, 879. 
situation in Wisconsin, 474. 

Hog houses for Indiana, 586. 

Hogs. (See Pigs.) 

Hollyhocks, insect pest, 257. 

Home — 

grounds in Wisconsin, planting, 242. 
project work in Indiana, 495. 
projects, book on, 395. 

Home economies — 

courses, 395, 396, 596. 
extension work, KJ., 95 ; U.B.D.A., 
198. 

instruction in California, 392. 
instruction in Canada, 391. 
instruction in France, 796. 
instruction in Gary, Indiana, 391, 
instruction in New Mexico, 396. 
instruction, organization and admin- 
istration, 494. 

lessons for rural schools, 494. 
manuals, 96, 97, 98. 
syllabus, 494. 
textbooks, 97, 396, 896. 

(See also Vocational eclc mtion and 
Household.) 

Hominy feed — 

analyses, Can., 565 ; Conn.State, 176 ; 
Ind., 564, 868 ; N.H., 68 ; N.Y.Btate, 
808; B.I., 564. 
and hominy hearts, .564. 


Hominy feed — Continued, 

for lambs, Ind., 70 ; Nebr., 770, 
for pigs, 675. 
for steers, 367. 

Homona coiTearia, studies, 357. 

Honey — 

methods of investigation and stand, 
ards. 558. 

paper container, Can., 556. 
production, U.S.D.A., 4C>3. 

Honeybees. {8ee Bees.) 

Honey-d€‘w. honeys, melezitose in, 709. 
Hookworms, treatment, 480, 782. 

Hop — - 

aphis, dipterous enemy, 455. 
growing in South Africa, 734. 
insects, studies, N.Y.Cornell, 160, 
mildew, treatment, 751. 

Hopkins, C. G., biographical sketch, 599. 
Hordein, analyses, 11. 

Hordcum — 

horcale as hay crop, Alaska, 31. 
juhatum, analyses, Wyo., 333. 
nihatim, injury to sheep, Nev., 782, 
Horn — 

fly, notes, 755. 
waste, utilization, 723. 

Horse — 

bots. (8ee Bots.) 
fat, digestibility, IJ.S.D.A,, 65. 
flesh as human food, 799. 
mange, parasitic, 873. 
mange, sarcoptic, treatment, 880, 
plague, notes, 784. 

sickness, African, serum treatment, 
185. 

.sickness in Belgian Kongo, 879. 
Horsemint as source of thymol, 825. 
Horse-radish — , 

diseases, notes, 745. 
nutritive value, 557. 

Horses — 

anatomy and physiology, atlas, S7. 
anatomy, regional, 279. 
blood of, studies, 87. 
blood pressure, 287, 579. 
draft, management, 376. 
farm prices, U.S.D.A., 696» 
feed records, Can., 570- 
feeding experiments. Mass., 274 ; Mo., 
675. 

immunization, 376. 
muzzle flora, 287. 
poisoning by castor seed, 87. 
Horseslioc-crab blood as oxygen consump- 
tion indicator, 524. 

Horseshoes of interest to veterinarians, 82. 
Horticultural libraries in United States, 
343. 

Horticulture, textbooks, 96, 597. 

Hotbed, use of, treatise, 538. 

House fly — 

as carrier of fowl tapeworms, 685,. 
•881. 

control, N.J., 68. 
flight distances, 259. ' 
relation to anthrax,. La., 461. , 
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House fly — Continued. 

relation to bog cboiera, 578. 
remedies, 662. 

Household — 

budget and accounts, teaching, 494. 
devices, recipes, etc., 699. 
labor-saving appliances, treatise, 692. 
thrift, lessons, 66. 

(See ako Home economics.) 

Hiianacii, domestication in Peru, 869, 
Eufmmidia n.spp.. descriptions, 740, 741. 
Hummingbirds, keeping in captivity, 56. 
Humus — 

determination, 806. 

effect on chemical reactions in soil, 
720. 

fertilizers, studies, 722. 
nitrate formation in, 125. 
soils of Svsreden, classification, 511. 
Humus-forming plants, H-ion concentra- 
tion, 19. 

Ilumus-poor soils of Sweden, classification, 
510. 

Hunting, notes, 743. 

Hyacinth bean, specific names, 523. 
Syalopeplus mmmgdinm n.sp., description, 
847. 

IJ^galopteriis ar undin. ia — 
in South Dakota, 59. 
studies, IJ.S.D.A., 163. 

Hybridization — 

asexual, through grafting, 522. 
evolution by, 223. 

increased development from, hypothe- 
sis, 747., 

of pheasants and Golden Campines, 
472. ' 

{See dUo Breeding.) 

Hybrids, twin and constant, in Drosophila, 
867. 

Hydraulic fills, determining pressures, 582. 
Hydrocyanic acid— - 

in Burma beans, 633. 
in (JystQpteria alpin<ii 633. 
liquid, for fumigation, 164. 551, 754, 
757; CaL, 550. 
liquid, properties, > Cal., 502. 

Hydrogen — 

carbon monoxid determination in, 312. 
peroxid, catalytic decomposition, 409. 
reaction with carbon dioxid in soils, 
720. 

Hydrogenation, catalytic, treatise, 310. 
Hydrogen-ion concentration — 
determination, 11, 503. 
voltage conversion tables and bibliog- 
raphy, 204. 

Hydrophobia. (See Rabies.) 

Hygrometrical tables, 808. 

Hylemyia — 

cerealia^ notes, Mont., 57. 
eoarcMta^ ' notes, 847. 

JSffturgopa pinifess, notes, 758. 

Bymenolepis catiom, life history* 881. 
Hymenoptera — 

of Minnesota, 57. 
parasitic, new, 63, 463, 


Hypena Immuli, studies, N.Y.Cornell, 161. 
Hyperglycemia, observations on, 304. 
Hyperimmunity, destructive, in rabbits, 186. 
BypUantrut cunea. (See Webworm, fall.) 
Hypochlorite solutions — 
assay of, 715. 

isotonic, for water sterilization, 583. 
(Sec alao Dakin’s solution.) 

Hypoderma. hovis, life history, 2S0. 
Hypophysis in the rat as afft^cted by in- 
anition and refeeding, 270. 

Ilypoaoter fugitimis pacipeua n.foriii, de- 
scription, 261. ' 

Ice cream — 

as factor in dairying, 774. 
bacteriological studies, Iowa, 279. 
colloid chemistry of, 310. 
inspection, Me., 171. 

Jcerya purchasi. (See Cottony cushion- 
scale.) 

Ichneumonoidea — 

families and snhfamiles, 360, 
new, 63, 261. 

Idaho — 

Station, ' report, 299. 

University and Station, notes, 199, 898. 
Idiocerus cognatua in New Jersey, 549. 
Ileum, H-ion concentration, 765. 

Ilex as source of caffein, 400. 

Illinois— 

Station, report, 108. 

University and Station, notes, 505). 
Immune bodies, normal, influence of desic- 
cation on, 874. 

Immunity — 

antistreptococcic, studies, 376. 

“ destructive,” in rabbits, 186. 
in plants, 656. 

production as affected by nutrition, 
574. 

theories, 186. 

Immunization — 
studies, 576. 

therapeutic, new prospects in, 187. 

(See ixlao Anthrax, Hog cholera, etc.) 
Immunizing sera, anaphylactoid poisoning 
by, 185. 

Impcmta spp. as paper-making material, 
532, 732. 

Inbreeding — 

effect on growth curve in white mlc(v 
766. 

studies, 267, 864. 

Indian meal moth on dried fruit, 665. 
Indiana Station, notes, 496. 

Indicator — 

beet-extract, 112. 

papers, preparation and use, 11, 503. 

Indigo — 

culture in India, 522, 529. 
from Donehocarpus, 734. 
industry, 233, 

soils of India, 516, 814, 816. 
Infants— 

care of in rural Wisconsin, 794, 
feeding, 365, 561, 679, 859, 860. 
metabolism, 761, 
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Infants—ContiBiied. 

newborn, intestinal contents, 68. 
tomato juice for, 266. 

Infective .agents, tlieory of invasion by, 
777. 

Infiiieiiza, ecjuine, notes, 580, 

(^ee also lleiiro-pneumonia.) 

Inheritance. {Bae Heredity.) 

Insect — 

causation of disease, steps for investi- 
gation, 456. 

powder, adulteration, U.S.D.A., 550. 

Insecticidal plants, list, 56. 

Insecticide from derris, tests, 661. 

Insecticides — 

inspection and analyses, Mich., 443 ; 

N.J., 43; N.y.State, 237. 
notes, 354. 
tests, Wis., 661. 

{Bee also Sprays and speciflo fornis,) 

I nsects — 

absence of complement in blood, 754. 
beneficial, distribution in Hawaii, 549. 
biology, formula of, 661, 
climatic law, 16. 
collection and prew<‘rvation, 754. 
control by biological method, 754. 
control in New York, 245, 24S, 
control, in relation to clean cultiva- 
tion, 456. 

control, organization for, 250. 
economic, of United States and Canada, 
class-books, 56. 

foreign, protecting American crops 
against, 443. 

forest. (Bee Forest insects.) 
fungus parasites, 59. 
garden. (Bee Garden insects.) 
injurious — 

in British Guiana, 455. 
in Ceylon, 455. 

in Connoetieut, Conn.State, 159. 
in Cuba, 847. 
in England, 755. 
in Florida, Fla., 455, 548, 
in France, 40, 59. 
in India, 354, 455. 
in Michigan, Mich., 660. 
in Minnesota, 57, 
in Montana, Mont., 57. 
in New Jersey, N.J., 57. 
in New Jersey nurseries, 549. 
in New York, 159. 
in North Carolina, N.C., 660. 
in Ontario, 549. 
in Queensland, 549. 
in Scotland, 540. 
in Seychelles, 59. 
in South Africa, 455, 549. 
in South Dakota, 58. 
in Tennessee, 754. 
in Uganda, 455. 
in West Indies, 59. 
to apples, corn, sugar cane, etc. 
(Bee Apples, Corn, Sugar cane, 
etc,) 


Insects — Continued. 

larvm and pupm, preservation, 56. 
life and seasonal cycles as affected by 
Climate, N.J., 58. 
of British Guiana, treatise, 546. 
of stored grain and flour, 456, 463, 549. 
of stored grain as affected by hu- 
midity, N.J., 58. 

of wheat flour and wheat flour sub- 
stitutes, 162. 

on imported nursery stock, 251. 
rOle in pollination, 330. 
scale. (Bee Scale insects.) 
soil-infesting, studies, N.J., 58. 
toxic action of volatile substances on. 
456. 

use in medicine, 661. 

(Bee also specifw insects.) 

Insurance — 

agricultural, in France, 793. 
agricultural, in Philippines, 793. 
farmers’ mutual, U.S.D.A., 104. 
International — 

catalogue of chemistry, 501. 

Research Council, 399. 

Int(‘stinal — 

coccidium of the rabbit, new, 784. 
invagination in sheep, 873. 
parasites, remedies, 286, 480, 782. 

(Bee also specifte parasites.) 
Intestines, H-ion concentration of ileum, 
765. 

Intussusception in shet^p, 873. 

Inulin, behavior in the animal body, 12. 
764. 

lodid, determination in mineral watow and 
brines, 12. 
lodin — 

behavior and reactions in chronic in- 
fections, 781. 

compound of thyroid, isolation, 409. 
rOle in nutrition of maize, 820. 

Iodized chloroform in war surgery, 83. 
lodometric studies, 504. 
lodotannic, test, red, studies, 207. 

Iowa — 

College, notes, 300, 398, 496, 700. 
station, notes, 398, 700. 

‘ Station, report, 299. 

Tps — 

hngidens, notes, 758. 
spp. in Sweden, notes, 455. 

Iris- 

leaf miner in New Jersey, 549. 

poisoning of calves, 782. 

root borer, notes, Conn.State, 159, 

Iron — 

determination, 711, 
salts as soil amendments, 326. 
sulphate sprays, fertilizing value, Ha- 
waii, 138, 148. 

use in nutrient solutions, 430. 
Ironbarks of New South Wales, 744. 
Irrigable land In United States, D.S.B.A., 
693. 
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Irrigated — 

field erop!:! lor hog pasturing, XJ.S.D.A., 
72 * 

landSj drainage, 786. 

Irrigation — 

e 1 i in a t i c conditions controlling, 
1I.S.D.A., 417. 

ditches, meusiiroinents of flow, 5S3. 

(jScc «7so Canals.) 
in Egypt, 483. 
in Nevada, Nev., 728. 

In Utah, plant-food supply from 
waters, 583. 

investigations, Ariz., 379. 
laterals, cypress lath for, 482. 
of lowland moor soils, 786, 
of orchards, 515. 
opportunities in Russia, 481. 
pipe, cement, Ariz., 288. 
porous-cone, for potted plants, 631. 
pumping for, 481, 785. 
pumping plant, small, Oreg., 688, 
reservoirs, leakage, 883. 
treatise, 481. 
water. (See Water.) 

(Bee dtso speoiat erope,) 

Isosoma, revision, 667. 

Itonididinarias, studies, 160. 

Jack bean, mineral constituents, translo- 
cation, 726. 

Jackdaw, food habits, 454. 

Jacks in Indiana, Ind., 178. 

Japanese cane. (Bee Sugar cane.) 

Jassoidea of Honduras, new species, 356. 
Jaundice, infectious, relation to rats, 85. 
Jellies, antiscorbutic, 470. 

Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid So- 
■ ciety, report, 94. 

Johne’s disease, studies, 84. 

Johnson grass — 

as a weed, Iowa, 40. 
eradication, N.Mex., 139. 

Joint-ill of foals, 480,879. 

Jolly bodies in anemic blood, 875. 

Jowar. {Bee And/ropGOOTi sorghunk) 
Juglans, abscission in, 134. 

Jnlube, culture in Sind, 837. 

JuncuB spp„ analyses, Wyo., 333. 

Jute- 

baled* “ heart damage,” 451. 
culture in India, 522, 529. 

Kafir com — 

as dry-farm crop, Ariz., 29. 
as silage crop, Kans,, 34. 

, culture in South Africa, 528. 
effect on soil, Kans., 34, 
feeding value, 367 ; Kans., 71. 
fertilizer experiments, Kans., 33. 
growing with soy beans, Mo., ’OST. 
milling and baking tests, Kans,, 64. 
silage and fodder, feeding value, 367. 
yields, Mo., 637. 

Kainit — 

fertilizing value^ Ala.College, 336. 
value in weed control, ’SSS. 

Kala azar, studies, 781. 

Kale, nutritive value, 557. 


Kaliosyspliinga spp., notes, 759. 

Kansas — 

College, notes, 300, 497, 700, 898. 
Station, notes, 497, 

Station, report, 9S. 

Kaoliang — 

field tests, N.Dafc., 824. 
kernel-smut resistance, Kans., 48. 
Kaolin for tannin analyses, 805. 

Kapok— 

culture in Ceylon, 529. 
seed meal, analyses, Ind., 564. 868. 
Karanja cake, fertilizing value, 816. 

Kauri forests, management, 46. 

Kelp — > 

decolorizing carbon, La., 416, 
utilization, 508, 518. 

Kentucky — 

Station, notes, 497, 700, 898. 
University, notes, 497, 700. 

Kermes parasite, 164. 

Kerosene emulsion, insecticidal value, 162 ; 

Conn.State, 158. 

Kestrel, food habits, 454. 

Kid fat, digestibility, U.S.D.A., 65. 
Knopderm in sheep, 873. 

Kohl-rabi — 

culture experiments, 737. 
weeding experiments, 737. 

KoJeiet spp. of Hawaii, 541. 

Labor saving in sugar beet fields, TT.S.D.A., 
337. 

(Bee aUo Agricultural labor.) 
Laboratory ware, palau and rhotanium, 11. 
Lachniella, genotype for, 757. 

Lachnoditis phoradendri, synonymy, 757. 
Lachnoaiema — 

lanceolata^ studies, 166. 
spp., notes, 666. 

Lachnus, genotype for, 757. 
liac-producing insect® In United States, 
467, 757. 

Laetalbumin, growth-promoting value, 465, 
466. 

' Lactation, relation to embryonic develop- 
I ment, 862. 

Lactic acid — 

determination, 112. 
in sour milk, N.Y.State, 201. 
LaetohaeiUus pefitoaeeticm n.sp., ferment- 
ing xylose, 614. 

Lactose — 

determination in milk, 115, 505. 
growth-promoting value, 466. 

Ladybird beetles — 

for aphis control, 62, 
storage experiments, 666. 

Lwmophlmm notes, 759. 

Lake brines as source of potash, 518, 818. 
Lalang grass as a paper material, 532. 
Lamb and lamb products as food, gastric 
response to, 857. 

Lambs — 

as affected by iodin feeding of ewes, 
Iowa, 286. 

feeding experiments, 771 ; Ind., 70' ; 
Kans., 71 ; Nebr., 770 ; Ohio, 568. 
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Lambs — Continued. 

fortune crops for, 368 ; OMo, 177. 
growth as related to quantity and com- 
position of ewe’s milk, 176. 
self-feeders for, 772 : Nebr., 770. 
shearing before marketing, Ind., TO. 

(8’efj also Sheep.) 

Lamziokte in cattle, 873. 

Land — 

acts, Irish, 293. 
classification, S39. 

classification in southern Minnesota, 

212 . 

credit. (See Agricultural credit.) 
economics, ‘ outline for investigations, 
tT.S.D.A., 292. 

grant colleges. (See Agricultural col- 
leges. ) 

holdings in India, regrouping, 491. 
plaster, (See Gypsum.) 
settlement for ex-service men, 193, 4S9, 
591, 592, 702, SS9. 

settlement in California, 91, 489 ; Cal., 
91. 

settleuKuit in Minnesota, Minn., 91. 
settlement in Oregon, 92. 
settlement in Queensland, 702. 
settlement in United States, 889. 

(See also Agricultural coloniza- 
tion and Small holdings.) 
tenure, ideal system, 292. 
tenure in France, 490, 791. 
tenure in Kansas, Kans., 791. 
tenure in Minnesota, Minn., 93. 
tenure in Nebraska, 3*87. 
tenure in Palestine, 891, 
tenure in Texas, 591. 
tenure problem, book on, 387. 
tenure, share-rent system, 592. 
tenure, studies, 891. 

Lands — 

arable, in United States, TT.S.D.A., 693. 
cut-over. (See Cut-over land.) 
forest. {See Forest land.) 
in central Europe, laws affecting 
alienation, 693. 

newly broken, clover and timothy for, 
Idaho, 226. 

sfuidy. (See Sand and Sandy.) 
swamp. (See Swamp,) 
washed, of Indiana, Ind,, 130. 
waste, conversion into meadow, 231. 
Lapwing, food habits, 454. 

Larch — ■ 

for wood-block pavement, 790. 
in Swedish forest economy, 845. 
rusts of, 858. 

wood, penetration by creosote, 820. 
Lard, storage holdings, U.S.D.A., 558. 
LaHa {Brmhm} niflmma, control, 759, 
Ltirkspurs, toxicity, Wyo., 407. 
hams hpperboreAis harrovianuSy status, 846, 
hasioderma scrricome. (See Cigarette 
bec^tie.) 

Laspepresia moleata. (See Feach moth, 
oriental.) 


Lawn-grass mixtures, inspection, N.J„ 40, 

Lead — 

determination, 413, 713. 
poisoning in waterfowl, U.S.D.A., 681. 
Lead arsenate — 

for codling moth control, 460. 
fungicidal value, 111., 146. . 

insecticidal value, Wis., 661, 
powdered r, paste, 160. 
triplumbic form. Mo., 650. 
use with Bordeaux, 533. 
use with lime-sulphur, 111., 750. 

Leaf — 

crumpler in South Dakota, 59. 
hoppers of genus Gypona, 456. 
hoppers of Nova Scotia, S49. 

Leather — 

chemistry of, progress, 614. 
determination of water-soliihles in, 506. 
nitrification, 517. 
w’aste, utilization, 723. 

Leaves — 

dried, fertilizing value, 814. 
effect on shoot formation, 526, 727. 
photosynthesis and respiration, 28. 
temperature, determining, 222. 
transpiration, device paralleling, 
U.S.D.A., 725. 

Lecanium prunastH in Pennsylvania, 164. 
Lecithin feeding of white mice, effects, 
767, 768„ 

Leeks, variety tests, 443, 

Legumes-r- 

arhorescent, of Hawaii, 344. 
effect on succeeding turnip crop, 281. 
for silage, Mo., 834. 
inoculation, 523, 832; Ga., 130; Mo., 
335. 

(See also Nodule bacteria and 
Nodule production.) 
value on Indiana soils, Ind., 39. 
varieties for hay and pasture, 334. 
(See also Green manures and Alfalfa, 
Clover, etc,) 

Leguminosae important for food and fod- 
der, 729. 

Leidyopsis sphmrica n.g. and n.sp., studies, 
464. 

Leiomyza in North America, 62. 
Leishmania infantum^ studios, 781. 

Lena triUneatay notes, Conn. State, 159. 
Lemon — 

juice, antiscorbutic value, 860. 
oil, index of adulteration, 715. 
stocks for oranges, 447. 

Lemons — 

bud curl or pinch at grafting union, 
452. 

culture in South Africa, 540. 
fruiting habits, 651. 

Lensiit&t sepiaria on hemlock, 454. 
Lopidiota spp. on sugar cane, 354. 
Lepidoptera, economic, studies, 552, 757. 
Lepidoplorous larvae, preservation, 56. 
hepidosaphes — 

leek'ii, (See Purple scale.)' 

, vlmi. (See Oyster-shell scale.) 
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Zieptinotarsa deceniUncatu. (Seo Potato 
beetle, Colorado.) 

Leptoniorias (Ilerpetomonas) ctenoccpJiali, 
studies, 7S1. 

Leptosphceria herpotrioJwiileH, studies, 655. 
Leptospira . — 

icteroJmmorrlmoiw in the rat, 85. 
ictcro'kles, studies, S51. 

Leptm akamusM, notes, 753. 

Eeskiine synonymy, notes, 62. 

Lettuce — 

aerial fertilization with carbon dioxid, 
Vt., S33. 

as affected by simshine and shade, 
738. 

culture experiments, Ariz„ 339. 
fertilizer experiments, 627. 
greenhouse, culture experiments, 111., 
147, 

liming experiments, 428. 

Leucocyte extract, effect on velocity of bac- 
teriolysis, 187. 

Leucocytes of immunized animals, specific 
substances in, 1886. 

Levee embankments, tables of cubic con- 
tent, 582. 

Levulose, determination, 12. 

Lice — 

biology, 552. 

destruction by dry cleaning, 255. 
investigations, 457, 458. 
on chickens, remedies, 662". 
reaction to bites of, 551. 
relation to trench fever, 851. 
relation to typhus, 552. 
treatise, 457. 

Life duration in the white mouse, studies, 
767. 

Light- 

artificial, effect on egg production, 
N.J., 572, 869; Wash., 871. 
artificial, effect on plant growth, 885. 
measurements on heights and in for- 
ests, 336. 

{iSee also Sunlight.) 

Lignin, determination, 14. 

Lignum- vita, uses and supply, 244, 

Limtim einertis as carritu- of Davainea, 881. 
Lime — 

agricultural, analyses, N..T., 24. 
arsenate. (Bee Calcium arsenate.) * 
chlorinated, as water disinfectant, 583. 
determination in white lead, 314. 
industry in Montserrat, 891. 

Juice, antiscorbutic value, 470, 861. 
niter. (See Calcium nitrate.) 
nitrogen. (See Calcium cyanamid.) 
potash, fertilizing value, 724. 
requirement of soils. (See Soils.) 
Stassfurt-salt by-product, preparation, 
724. 

weed- control value, 538. 

{See also Calcium.) 

Limes — 

Pomes parasite, 668. 
sweet, as stocks, 447, 


Limestone — 

action on acid soils, 111., 818, 

asphalt mortar, tests, 884. 

dealers, list, Iowa, 24. 

ground, for cotton and corn, Ark,, 

130. 

manganese content, 521. 
phosphate, of New Zealand, 326, 
various forms, comparison, 520. 
Lime-sulphur mixtures — 
dilution, 111., 146. 
fungicidal value, 657, 658. 
naphthalene, 657. 
preparation, 842. 
use, Mo., 356. 

use wdth lead arsenate, 111., 750. 
Lime-tree borer of New South Wales, 555. 
Limieola pJatyrliyncha, proper name, 250. 
Liming — 

effect on potash solubility, 126. 
experiments, 228, 428, 520 ; Del., 136, 
137; Mass., 21; Mo., 624; N.Dak,, 
124; li.I., 135. 

experiments on bog soils, 230. 
experiments on grassland, 826. 
experiments on moor soils, 212, 520. 

(See also special crops.) 
of Essex soils, 724. 
of Iowa soils, Iowa, 24. 

Linden lace bug, notes, 847. . 

Liukag(‘ in maize, 436 
Linseed — 
meal — 

analyses, 868 ; Can., 565 ; Conn. 
State, 176; R.L, 564; N.Y. 
State, 868. 

and cake, analyses, Ind., SOS ; N. 

H., 68. 

and screenings, analyses, Ind., 564. 
feeding value, 569, 771; Ind., 70; 
Kans,, 69 ; Mich., 74 ; Nebr., 
770. 

for horses, Mass., 274, 
oil, production in, Great Britain, 734. 
oil, use with Bordeaux, 355. 

Lipoids — 

as antigens, 477. 
determination, 110, 764. 
importance in nutrition, 559, 
in the blood in Tropics, 764. 
organ, origin of, 673. 

LIpO'Vaceines, preparation, 377. 

Litter size, influence of male on, 268. 

** Little leaf” of fruit trees, studies, 452. 
Live stock — 

diseases. (See Animal diseases.) 
in Canada in 1917, Can., 594. 
industry in Dutch East Indies, 7(>8. 
insurance, 793. 
laws in Maryland, 81. 
market reports, IJ.S.D.A., 672. 
marketing, cooperative, 593. 
patent medicines for, N-Dak., C73. 
production, climatic conditions con- 
trolling, U.S.D.A., 417. ' 
remedies, inspection, Conn.State, 176. 
situation in 1919, IT.S.D.A.T 891. 
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Live stock — Continued. 

statistics of France, 671. 
statistics, of United Kingdom and 
France, U.S.B.A., 671, 

(See also Agricultural statistics.) 
i^ee also Animals, Cattle, Sheep, etc,) 
Liver — 

atrophy in horses, 873. 
relation to blood protein, 859. 

Llama, domestication in Peru, 869, 
Locoweed disease, U.S.D.A., 582, 

Locust — 

borer, control, U.S.D.A., 358. 
heart rot, notes, 752. 
tree and its allies, geologic history, 46. 
Locusts — 

control, 455, 662. 

17-year, Ohio, 163. 

(>S’ee also Grasshoppers.) 

Loganberry juice, analyses, U.S.D.A., 111. 
LoHum suliilatum as pasture grass, 641. 
Lonchwa arlstellaj studies, 552, 553. 
Lonc7iocarpus cyanescenSj indigo from, 734. 
Loranthacem, sap concentration, 032. 
Louisiana — 

Stations, notes, 4'J8, 899. 

University, notes, 498. 

Louping-ill, studies, 578. 

Loxostege stiaticfiUs, notes, Mont., 57. 
Lucern. (S'ee Alfalfa.) 

Lmilia spp., relation to anthrax, La., 401. 
Lumber — 

export and our forests, U.S.D.A., 448. 
policy, national U.S.D.A., 149. 

(See also Timber and Wood.) 
Luminescence of Pseudomonm himinescens, 
222 . 

Lunar tide in atmosphere, 211, 

Ltmgworms in sheep, 878. 

Lupines — 

ab.sorption of calcium salts, 221. 
germination as affected by organic sub- 
stances, 523. 

Lpdd liifpotrophica, notes, 847. 
bmpm campestris, notes, 354. 

Lymphangitis — 

bovine, studi<?s, 782. 
contagious, treatment, 192. 
epizootic, studies, 579. 
ulcerous, studies, 87, 470, 579. 
ulcerous, treatment, 379, 

Lysixi as product of hordein, 11. 

Macaroni wheat, (f^ee Wheat, durum.) 
Machinery. (8ec Agricultural machinery.) 
Maero'basis murina, notes, 259. 
Macrodactpliis su^spinostis, ( See Rose 
chafer.) 

Macromctua mmta, notes, Conn.State, 
159. 

M acrosiphum — 

eumshat% notes, Mich,, 660. 
fiMelhm n.sp., description, 850. 
solemifolU, notes, 160. 
solmifoM, remedies, 756. 
sotanifalU, studies, Va.Truck, 662, 
spp. on vegetable crops, N.J,, 255. 


Macrosporium solanir-^ 
control, 51. 
culture, 152. 
on tomato, 156. 

Madiese, genera and species, studies, 330. 
Magnesium — 

and calcium ratio in soil as affected by 
wheat crop, N.Dak., 124. 
arsenate, solubility in carbon dioxid, 
799, 

determina'tion, 313. 
loss from soils, 214. 
salts as soil amendments, 326, 
soil, as affected by siilfoficatioii and 
nitrification, 325. 

sulphate, effect on soil solubility, Mich., 
512. 

v. high-calcium limestone, 520 : Del, 

137. 

Maguey as paper-making material 732. 
Mahogany — 

microscopic characteristics. 541, 
species, descriptive accounts, 541. 
Mahua cake, fertilizing value, 816. 

Maidism in guinea pigs, 562. 

Maine Station, report, 98. 

Maize. {See Corn.) 

Malacosoma americana. (See Tent cater- 
pillar.) 

Malaria — 

control, drainage for, 482. 
economic loss caused by, in irrigation 
di.strict, 553. 
lessons on, 396. 

(See also Mosquitoes aiid Anopheles.) 
Malarial blood, fat content, 764. 

Malt- 

extract, effect on calcium retention of 
infants, 561. 

green, antiscorbutic value, 561. 
sprouts, analyses, Ind., 564 ; N.Y. State, 
868 . 

Mammary — 

development in a doe kid, 79. 
gland, relation to embryonic develop- 
ment, 862. 

gland, studies, 173, 174. 
secretion, physiology, 79. 

Mammitis, studies, Mich., 681. 

Man — 

basal metabolism, 760. 
energy exchange in, 563. 

Manganese — 

effect on plant growth, Hawaii, 149. 
effect on wheat, and sources of, 521 
of soil as affected by sulfofieation and 
nitrification, 325. 
oxid crystals from Virginia, 420. 
salts as soil amendments, 326. 
salts, reaction of, 504. 
soils, methods of handling, Hawaii, 

138, 148. 

Mange, parasitic, 286 . 

(See also Horse mange nwx^Bheep scab.) 
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Mangels — 

culture experiments, 229, 334 ; Can., 
528. 

effect on following crop, RJ., 135. 
fertilizer experiments, 228, 229, 334 ; 
E.L, 135. 

field tests in Nova Scotia, 729. 
potash for, 629 ; Mass., 21. 
sodium for, R.I., 426. 
varieties, Idaho, 226 ; Nev., 228. 
variety tests, 334. 

I\Iango ripe rot, treatment, 841. 

Mangoes — 

culture experiments, 650. 
culture in Sind, 837. 

Manila rope,, strength requirements, 884. 
Manioc. (See Cassava.) 

Mannose yeast, 508. 

Manure — 

ammoiiificatiou in soil, 20. 
and sulphur composts, effect on green- 
sand potash, 799. 
application, N.Y.Cornell, 22. 
composition, 424, 
conservation, 322, 424. 
effect on azofication, 125. 
effect on soil bacteria, Del., 130 ; Ga., 
ISO, 

effect on soil composition, 420. 
effect on toxicity of alkali salts, 322. 
fertilizing value, 424, 814, 825, 826; 
Ark., ISO; Can., 516; Del., 136; 
Idaho, 225 ; Kans., 32, 33 ; Mass., 
21; Mo., 624, 644; N.Dak., 139, 
822; N.Mex., 139; N.Y.Cornell, 22; 
Nebr., 433. 

for greenhouse crops, III., 147. 
for manganese soils, Hawaii, 138. 
for permanent meadows. Mass., 21. 
fresh V. rotted, N.Dak., 139, 823. 
liquid, conservation in peat, 722. 
liquid, notes, 626. 
liquid, of bullocks, value, 814. 
liquid, preservation of nitrogen in, 20. 
liquid, studies, 721* 

production, conservation, and use, 322, 
residual effect on clover, 131. 
treatment with sodium arsenite, 625. 
use, guide for, 626, 
use on sand hill land, 813. 

Manuring, treatise, 21. 

Maple — 

frustum form factor, Vt, 47. 
scale, gloomy, notes, N.C., 669. 
Marmmim — 

smscMri^ notes, 841. 
sp.' on sugar cane, 450, 

Mares, feed records, Can., 570, 

MargarinS — 

from hardened fats, 362. 
methods of analysis, 412. 
nut, inspection and analyses, Conn. 
^ State, 170. " 

Valenta test and' Crismer number, 805. 
Mm'garopus mmulatm. (See Cattle tick.) 

> Marine salts, 'fertilizing' value, 724. 


Market reports, U.S.D.A., 672, 695. 
Marketing — 

cooperative, 34.1, 593 ; 111., 834. 
in North Carolina, N.C., 94, 294, 492, 

695. 

in Texas, 591. 

Markets, municipal, 593. 

Marmalades and artificial marmalades, 66. 
Marsh gas, origin, 720. 

Martin roost in Washington City, 547. 
Maryland Station, notes, lOO, 199, 700, 
899. 

Massachusetts — 

College, notes, 199, 398, 498. 

Station, notes, 398, 498, 700, 899, 
Station, report, 98. «• 

Ma^sospora eicadma, studies, 456. 

Mastitis. (See Mammitis.) 

Maternity in rural Wisconsin, 794. '• 

May beetles — 
control, 847. 
wingless, notes, 666. 

Mayetiola destructor. (See Hessian fly.) 
Meadow plant bug, Me., 162. 

Meadows — 

drainage, 230. 
from waste land, 231. 
top-dressing experiments, Mass., 21. 
(See also Hay, Grass, fwd Grassland, > 
Mealy bugs, studies, 756. 

Meat — 

and bone meal, analyses, 868; Ind., 
564. 

and meat products, international trade, 
U.S.D,A., 892. 
drying, 362, 557, 807. 
estimation in sausages and meat 
pastes, 713, 714. 
hygiene, textbook, 81. 
industry in southern Brazil, 671. 
inspection in Norway, 280* 
market reports, IT.S.D.A., 672. 
meals for hogs, Iowa, 272. 
methods of investigation and stand- 
ards, 558. 

poisoning, toxic agent, 668, 808. 
powder, dried, 362, 
preservation, 263, 415. 
products, determination of water in, 
799. 

scrap, analyses, Ind,, 564, 868; N.H., 
68 ; N.Y.State, 868. 
scrap for laying hens, Ind., 571. 
scrap, phosphoric-acid standard, 564. 
spoilage, 808. 

storage and shipping space, saving, 

672. 

storage holdings, TJ.S.D.A,, 558. 

(See also Beef, Pork, etc.) 

Media, (See Culture media.) 

Med,icago falcata, culture in Alaska, Alaska, 

31. 

Medicinal plants. (See Drug plants.) 
Medlar, stoneless, origin, 446. 
Megalomerothrips, new g(?nus, erection, 847. 
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Meibom ia IHocarpa as forage crop for 
Cuba, 829. 

Meigenid 'ff oralis, notes, 59. 

Melampsora pinitorqua, studies, 659, 
Melampsorw, studies, 353. 

MeMneonium sp. on buttei*nut, 762. 
MelamphUa spp., biological notes, 166. 
Melanoplus — 

differentialis, control, Ariz., 355. 
spp., poison baits, 252. 
Melanopsmmnopsis ulei, notes, 841. 
MelmorrJiwa usitata oleo-resin, 345, 
MelapMs from moss, 255. 

Melezitose in boney-dew honeys, 799. 

Melon — 

aphis in New Jersey, N.J., 255. 
beetles, notes, N.C„ 669. 
fly in Hawaii, Hawaii, 146. 

Mendelian — 

characters, theoretical distribution, 
267, 268, 473. 

population, fluctuations of sampling in, 
867. 

theory, exposition and critique, 726. 
Meningitis, cerebro-spinal, in the horse, 
280, 480, 784. 

Meningococcus as affected by vitamins in 
animal tissue, 574. 

Mercuric acetate, oxidation of creatin by, 

668 . 

Mercurophen as a disinfectant, 283. 
Mercury, density of, 808. 

Merker grass, culture in Florida, Fla., 37. 
Merrillia, new genus of the Citreae, 432. 
Mesaporus calcmdrm, notes, 759. 
Mesembryanthemum, gas interchange, 28. 
Mesquite, climax formations, 634. 

Metabolic laboratory, hospital, 68, 
Metabolism — 

as affected by phlorizin, 68. 
as affected by rate of cooling 365, 563. 
basal, in man, 760. 

fat, relation to accessory substance, 
559. 

mineral, of milch cows, 372. 
mineral, relation to protein require- 
ment, 558. 

of women workers, 761, 856, 
per calorie of technical work, 563. 
phosphorus and calcium, of milch 
cows, 678. 

protein, of Filipinos, 563, * 
protein, studies, 171. 

Meteorological — 

literature, elassiflcation, IT.S.D.A., 121. 
observations — ■ 

Alaska, 17; Mass., 17, 315, 509, 
808; Me., 17; U.S.D.A., 120, 
121, 417, 418, 509, 716,. 808; 
Wyo., 315. 

at Hettinger, N.Dak., 809. 
in New South Wales, 509, 
in New Zealand, 718. 
in Philippines, 718. . 
in Sweden, 809. 
tables, Smithsonian, 808. 


Meteorology — > 

introductory, textbook, 15. 
papers on, 716; U.S.D.A., 120, 418, 
716. 

{See also Climate, Rainfall, Tempera- 
ture, Weather, etc.) 

Methyl alcohol — 

in Gottlieb-Roese test, 311. 
production from alkali-sawdust fusion, 
314. 

U.S.P. test for, 715. 

Methyiguanidin, occurrence in meat, 668, 
Michigan — 

College, notes, 798. 

Station, quarterly bulletin, 98, 397, 
598. 

Station, report, 698. 

Middlings — 

analyses, N.H., 68. 
feeding value, Mich., 74. 

(Bee also Wheat, Oat, Rye, ofo.) 
Mildew proofing of canvas, 551. 

Mildews, powdery — 
studies, Mo., 654. 
ti'eatment, 751. 

Milk— " 

added water in, determination, 799, 
804, 805. 

adulterated, detection, 208. 
antiscorbutic property, 266, 470. 
as a galactagogue, 80. 
as affected by gestation and stage of 
lactation, 679. 

bacteria, alkali-forming, U.S.D.A,, 374, 
bacteria as affected by clarification. 
Mass., 278. 

bacteria, lactose-fermenting, 888. 
bacterial analysis, 372, 373, 57.3, 679, 
776. 

bacterial count as affected by sepa- 
rator, 374, 375. 
boiled, curd of, 468. 
buffaloes% 680, 777. 
cans, washing, 373, 774, 775. 
cellular count, relation to udder In- 
fections, Mich., 578. 
certified. Drosophila in, 57. 
chemistry, progress in, 201. 
citric acid content, determination, 804- 
clarification, Mass., 278. 
coagulation in the stomach, 467. 
colloid chemistry of, 310. 
composition, calculating from chee.se 
analysis, 805. 

composition, factors influencing, 679 ; 
Mo., 677. 

condensed, antiscorbutic property, 470. 
condensed, preparation, 81. 
condensed, production and interna- 
tional trade, U.S.D.A., 892. 
condensed, production during the war, 
473. 

consumption in United States, 774. 
cost of production, Mo., 694 ; Ohio, 
274. 

^cost of production in' Illinois, 576>^677. 
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ilk — Continued, 
deiiydration, 557. 
dialysed, for infant feeding, 859, 
dried, antiscorbutic value, 266. 
effect OB smooth muscle, 858. 
electrical conductivity, 804. 
electrometric titration, N.Y.State, 201. 
ewe’s, 176,’ 

examination, 372, 373, 573, 679, 776, 

804, 805. 

fat, Babcock test, Iowa, 270. 
fat, estimation in margarin, 412. 
fat, relation to solids-not-fat, 372, 
fat, Valenta test and Crismer number, 

805. 

food value, 111., 65. 
grading, 775. 

handling in city milk plants, 775. 
human, composition, 615, 802. 
human, effect on smooth muscle, 858. 
human, zinc content, 464. 
hygiene, textbook, 80. 
inspection, 372, 573, 776, 776. 
laws and regulations, 372, 373. 
marketing, 183, 184. 
methods of investigation and stand- 
ards, 558. 

nonprotein nitrogenous constituents, 
616, 802. 

pasteurization, 184, 775. 
pasteurized, antiscorbutic value, 266. 
pasteurized, coagulation in the stomach, 
468. 

peroxidases in, 616. 
powder, antiscorbutic value, 470. 
powder, preparation, 81. 
preserved, lactose determination in, 506. 
price fixing, 193, 573, 574. 
price of protein in, 677. 
production and distribution in Oreat 
Britain, 184. 

production as affected by drugs, 181. 
production, cottonseed meal and pea- 
nut feed for, Tex., 78. 
production, feed consumed In, N.Y.Cor- 
nell, 180. 

refrigeration on southern farms, 374. 
samples, preservation, 573. 
samples, table for sorting, 804. 
sanitary production, 774, 775, 776. 
secretion as affected by milk injec- 
tion, 80. 

secretion as affected by pituitrin in- I 
jectlon, 79. 

secretion of a doe kid, 79. 
secretion, phosphorus and calcium me- 
tabolism in, 678. 
sediment tests, 775. 
skimmed, i^ee Skim milk.) 
sour, lactic acid in, N.Y.State, 201. 
stations, cooperative, 184. 
supply, control, 193, 372, 373, 775, 776. . 
supply of a city, control, N.Y.State, 373. 
supply of New York, 372. ' 
supply of small town, control, 378, 
testing 'for freshness, 311. 

' transportation, $72, 


Milk — Continued. 

utensils, clean, importance of, 774, 775. 
utensils, sterilization, 372. 
zinc content, 464. 

Milking — 

machine v. hand, Mich,, 373. 
machines, studies, N.Y.State, 277, 278. 

Millet — 

and Sudan grass, comparative yields, 
Nev., 227. 
as silage crop, 732. 
culture experiments, 333. 
culture in Alaska, Alaska, 31. 
culture in Burma, 529. 
eff(‘ct on succeeding wheat crop, N. 
Dak., 823. 

field tests, N.Dak., 824. 

.seed, analyses, Can., 565. 

V, Sudan grass for Ohio, Ohio, 234, 
variety tests, Idaho, 225. 

Milo maize — 

as dry-farm crop, Ariz., 29. 

chop, analyses, Ariz., 367. 

effect on soil, Kans., 34. 

for laying hens, N.Mex., 571. 

smut resistanci', Kans., 48 ; Mo., 654. 

yields, Mo., 637. 

yields of forage, Ariz., 332. 

Mineola — 

indigiticlla, (See Leaf criimpler.) 
vaecinii. (See Cranberry fruit-w'orm.) 
Minnesota University and Station, notes, 
. 700, 899. 

Miria ilolahmtiiH, account of, Me., 162. 
Mississippi — 

College, notes, 498. 

Station, notes, 100, 

Missouri — 

Station, report, 699. 

University and Station, notes, 100, 
498, 599, 899. 

Mistletoes — 

distribution In Svjitzerland, 753. 
sap concentration, 632. 

Mites of stored grain and flour, 456, 463. 
Mitosis, studies, 861, 

Mohair, exports from South Africa, 772. 
Molasses — 

beet, desaecharification, 314. 
beet pulp. (See Beet pulp.) 

Vdackstrap, for sows, N.5., 73. 

{■arbon, preparation and 'value, La., 

416. 

composition and calorific value, 507. 
feeds, analyses, Ind., 868; N.Y.State, 

868 . 

feeds, sugar content, Can., 665. 

Mole — 

crickets of Java, 847. 
plows worked by horses, 586. 

Mcmarda punctata as source of thymol, 825. 
Mongoose in West Indies, 56, 

Monilia fructigena, notes, 53. 

Monohammm fistulator., notes, 555. 
Monolcpta ram on maize, 57. 

Monomorium 'bicolor nitidivenir® causing 
edema of eyelid, 463. 
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MonopJiadnoides ruM, (See Raspberry 
sawfly.) 

Montana — 

Coliege, notes, lOO, 398, 

Station, notes, 398. 

Moor soils — 

bog, treatment, 230. 

drainage, 230, 087. 

effect on composition of crops, 422. 

fertilizer experiments, 519, 786. 

irrigation, 780. 

liming experiments, 212, 520. 

nitrification in, 212. 

reseeding frost-injured oats on, 734, 

(Bee aUo Peat soils.) 

MorcTiella eaculenta, studies, 834. 

Morels, studies, 834. 

Morning-glory, wild, control, 537. 

Morphine, crystallography, 801. 

Mortar — 

cement, bonding, U.S.D.A., 382, 
iimestone-asphalt, SS4, 

Mosquitoes — 

control, 553, GG6, 757 ; Conn.State, 
159; N.J., 58. 

flight through water pipes, 461. 

in England, 358. 

in relation to yellow fever, 851. 

(Bee also Anopheles, Stegomyia, etc.) 
Moth beans, culture expeiiments, Tex., 36. 
Motor — 

transportation, rural, ir.S.D.A., 383. 
truck drives for bad roads, 887. 
truck traffic, efficiency of bituminous 
surfaces under, 6SS. 
tracks, braking tests, 586. 
trucks, impact tests on roads, U.S.D.A., 
689. 

trucks, tests on concrete roads, 584. 
trucks, tire maintenance, 586. 
vehicles, gasoline consumption, rela- 
tion to tractive resistance, 48(5. 
vehicles in United States, U.B.D.A., 
383. 

Muck — 

crop diseases, studies, Mich., 654. 
soils of Ohio, Ohio, 212. 

Mulberry — 

bark disease, notes, 752. 

glucose absorption by aerial parts, 818. 

scale, biological control, 847. 

Mung beans, culture experiments, Tex., 36. 
Muriate of potash. (Bee Potassium 
clilorid.) 

Mmm domestica. (Bee House fly.) 
Mtiscle, ammonia concentration in, 616. 
Mushrooms — 
culture, 339. 
food value, 66. 
studies, 834, 

Muskeg, culture experiments, Minn., 387. 
Muskmeions — 

breeding experiments, N.J., 43. 
culture, Mich.* 147. 

Muskrat in Bohemia, 56. 


Mustard — 

diseases, notes, 745. 
fertilizer experiments, 816. 
germination as affected hy organic sub- 
stances, 523. 
insects affecting, 455. 
pastured-off, effect on following crop, 
826. 

wild, control by spraj’ing, 537. 
yellow, seeding experiments, 230. 
Mustards, table, analyses, 263. 

Mutation in — 

jimson weed, 634. 

CEnothern, 431, 634, 821. 

OBnothera, size characters, 224. 

(Bee also Variation.) 

Mutton — 

carcasses, space-saving method of pre- 
paring, 672. 

gastric response to, 857. 
production in United States, U.S.D.A., 
S92. 

Mycoderma .sp. in banana must, 716. 
Mycosis of turkeys, 481. 

Myelophilus spp. in Sweden, notes, 455. 
Myosotis, vari(‘ly tests, 242. 

Myxobacteriales, subgroups and genera, 821. 
Myxosporium ralsoideiim on plane, 353. 
Myz'oides persicee^ control in Deli, 354. 
Mysomyia hidlowi — 
biology, 460. 
relation to malaria, 553, 

Myzm — 

persiem. (Bee Peach aphis, green.) 
nhUs. (Bee Currant aphis.) 

Naartjes, culture in South Africa, 540. 
Napier grass, culture in Florida, Fla., 37. 
Nasturtium, aerial fertilization with carbon 
dioxid, Vt., 833. 

Natal grass, cuitui'e experiments, Arjz., 331. 
Nature study — 

and humaneness, syllabus, 494. 
civic, textbook, 598. 
course, Cal., 95, 597. 
in Canada, 89«5. 
textbook, 97, 

Nebraska — 

Station, report, 495. 

University and Station, notes, 498, 
899. 

Necrobaciliosis in swine, 87, 474, 777, 781, 

783. 

2\'ectria sp, on birch, 752. 

Nematoaampa UmMata, studies, N.Y. Cornell, 

161. 

Nematodes — 

affecting pea roots, 51. 
affecting rice, studies, 64. 
causing parasitic gastritis, 479. 
parasitizing turtles, 753. 
root, control, 660, 846; Fla., 548'’; N.J.* 
50. 

Neoechinirhynehidoe, synopsis, 464. 
Hfeotetiix pro(bvus^ long-winged or caudate 
phase, 59, 
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Nephritis, diet used in treatment, 561. 
Kessler’s solution, reg’eneration, 712. 

Nests, open and trap, Wash., 292, 

N cu ro tom a in co nsp i c u a- — 
in South Dakota, 59. 
studies, S.Diik,, 251. 

Nevada — ’ 

Station, report, 299. 

University and Station, notes, 899. 

New Hampshire College and Station, notes, 
409. 

New Jersey — 

College and Stations, notes, 49S, 899, 
Stations, report, 98. 

New Mexico — 

College, notes, 900. 

Station,' notes, .298, 900. 

Station, report, 198. 

New York — 

Cornell Station, notes, 499. 

State Station, notes, 300, 700. 

State Station, report, 397, 

State Veterinary College, 696. 

‘Ne^arch viridula — 

hibernation, Fla., 548. 
in citrus groves, 355. 
studies, 251. 

J^iootia^w — 

nisUca^ aiirea character, 440. 
iahacum, gigantism in, 440. 

Nicotiana, self-sterility, studies, 223, 431. 
Nicotin — 

solutions, strength of, 754. 
sulphate, insecticidal value, 160 ; 111., 
146. 

Night soil, fertilizing value, 814. 

Niffrospora paniei, notes, 544. 

Nippon river fever. {Bee Tsutsugamushi.) 
Nisotra^ "breweri, notes, 661. 

Niter cake for ammonia fixation, 516. 
it rate — 

content of shil as affected by various 
crops, N.Dak.* 823. 
deposits of Amargosa Valley, 323. 
formation as affected by cultivation 
and weed growth, Kans., 33. 
Norwegian. (See Calcium nitrate. 1 
of ammonia; (Bee Ammonium nitrate.) 
of lime. (Bee Calcium nitrate.) 
of potash. (Bee Potassium nitrate.) 
of soda. (Bee Sodium nitrate.) 
production in soil, studies, Mo., 62.3. 
Nitrates— 

determination, 204, 
effect on soil solubility, Mich., 512. 
Nitrification — 

as affected by organic matter and lime, 
319. 

as affected by phosphates, 721. 
as affected by sodium salts, 320. 
as criterion of fertility, 321. 
effect on rock phosphate, 324. 
effect on soil constituents, 324. 
in bhatta , soils, ' 812. 
in Bgyptain soils, '812. 
in embanked wheat soils of India, 811. 
in moor soils, 212. 


Nitrification — Continued, 
in natural soils, 125. 
in wheal seed bed, iCans,, 33. 
of leath(‘r, 517. 
of oil cake, .517, 816. 
studies, 421, 623, 720. 

Nitrite formation in solution, 62.3. 

Nitrites, dcderiuination, 204. 

Nitrob(‘nzene, toxicity, N.Y.Cornell, 82, 
Nitrocellulose — 

explosives, colloid duunistry, SOI. 
from woodpiilp, 14. 

Nitrogen — 

absorption by peat, 722. 
amino-acid, in gastric residuum, 764. 
assimilation as affected by sulphates, 

427. 

assimilation, relation to cellulose de- 
composition, 632. 

atmospheric, solution by water, 321. 
compounds, production in Germany, 
424. 

content of cacao soils as affected S3>y 
shading, 213. 

content of crops as affected by soils 
and fertilizers, 422, 813, 
content of field soils, variations, 124. 
content of high-altitude grasses, Wyo., 
33.3. 

content of rain and snow, 629; Can,, 
510. 

content of soil as affected by Kafir 
corn, Ivans., 34, 

content of soil as affected by various 
salts, 326. 

determination, 504, 803. 
determination in blood, 13, 116, 617. 
determination. In fertilizers, 228. 
determination in oils, 711. 
determination in soil, 124, 411. 
determination in urine, 414. 
distribution, determination, 712, 
fixation as affected by sodium salts, 
320. 

fixation as criterion of fertility, 321. 
fixation, fertilizers from, 423. 
fixation, nonsymbiotlc, 125, 721. 
fixation processes, 22, 111, 131, 218. 
fixed inorganic, production and eou- 
sumption, 22. 

lime. (Bee Calcium cyanamM.) 
movemei^t in soils, 214. 
nitrate and organic,, ,,, relative ■ avail- 
ability, 627. 

of liquid manure, studies, 721. 
Nitrogenous — 

compounds, utilization in bacterial 
nutrition, 264. 

constituents of feeding stuffs, 367. 
refuse, utilization, 723. 

Nitrogenous fertilizers — 
availability, N.J., 22. 
comparison, 22, 218, 229, 424, 723, 
814, 815, 825 ; Can., 516 ; Mass., 21. 
for corn and wheat, Del., 136. 
for orchards, Mo., 640, 650. 
mineral v. organic, N.G., 624 
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Nitrog;‘enoiis fertiUz^'rs — Continued, 
mining and manufacture, 423. 
organic-cake, bacterial transformation, 
810. 

residual oSect N.C., 625. 
use in India, 323. 
world’s supply, 424. 

'Nociua fracMUnea, notes, J^Iich., GOO. 
Noctuid motk, control, 330. 

Nodule — 

bacteria as affected by germination, 
735. 

bacteria as affected by .sulphates, 427. 
production in bhatta soils, 812. 
production, notes, 522. 

{Bee also Bacillus radicicola and Le- 
gumes, inoculation.) 

North Carolina Station, report, GOO. 

North Dakota — 

College, not<?s, 399. 400. 

Hettinger Substation, report, 897. 
Station, notes, 390. 

Station, r(‘port, 108. 

Nasema apis, diagnosis, 667. 

Nosema disease of bi'es, U.S.D.A., 359. 
Nucleus of leaf cells as center of oxidation, 
221 . 

IVummularia disomta, studies, 347. 

Nursery — 

insects in New .Tersey, 549. 
inspection, Conn. State, 158. 
inspection in Illinois, 835. 
inspection in New Jersey, 443. 
inspection law of South Dakota, 58. 
stock crown gall, studies, 545, 750 ; 
Iowa, 238, 249. 

stock, imported, insect pests on, 251. 
Nusa, Nearctic, notes, 62. 

Nut margarins, in.spection and analyses, 
Conn.St-ate, 170. 

Nutrient — 

media. (Bee Culture media.) 
solutions as affected by added solids, 
133. 

solutions as affected by adsorbing sur- 
faces, 422. 

solutions at minimum concentration, 
root absorption from, 132. 
solutions for maissei, 820, 

.solutions, use of iron in, 430. 

Nutrition — 

animal, methods of experimentation, 
806. 

fat-protein ratio in, 669. 
influence on immunity production, 574. 
of the rat, accessory factors in, 171. 
reduction of standard ration, 854. 
rOle of various food constituents in, 
670. 

standard of adolescence, 660. 
studies with tadpoles, 468. 

(Bee also Diet,, Digestion, Metabolism, 
Vitamins, etc,) 

Nuts — 

Chinese, collected by Meyer, 742. 
culture, 339. 

177848’’— 20 ^7 


N uts — Continued. 

culture and varu^ty tests, N.Mex., 147. 
varieties, 837. 

Nysiiis ericw, notes, Mont., 57. 

Oak- 

diseases, notes, 752. 

leaf miners, notes, 555. 

mildew, control, 0.59- 

poisoning of live stock, U.S.D.A., 191. 

tre<‘-hoppor, notes, Fla., 548. 

worms, notes, 258, G02. 

Oat — 

aphis eggs, .studies, N..T., 255. 
aphis, studie.s, N.Y.Cornell, 849, 
feed, analyses, Can., 564 ; N.IL, 6S. 
grass, downy, anal^^ses, Wyo., 333. 
grass, tall meadow, Idaho, 225. 

■ hulls, analyse.^, Can., 564 ; Ind., 564 ; 
N.H., 68 : N.Y.State, SGS. 
middlings, analyses, Ind., 564, 868. 
mildew, studies, Mo., G54. 
protein, efficiency, 763. 
rust, resistant varieties, Iowa, 227. 
rust, studies, Iowa, 40 ; Mo., 654. 
smut, notes, 747. 
smut, studies, Mo., 654. 
sprouter, Wash., 691. 
straw for work horses, Mo., 675. 
Oatmeal by-products, analyses, N.Y.*State, 
868 . 

Oats — ' 

amino-acid content, 367. 
and peas as spring forage, Mo., 637. 
and peas for silage, Mo., 334. 
and peas, yields, N„T., 35. 
as affected by alkali salts, 623. 
as affected by ammonia nitrogen, 815. 
as affected by clilorin, 724. 
as affected by Hessian fly, Kans., 34. 
as affected by sodium arsenite, 625. 
as affected by stones in soil, 813. 
as hay crop "for Alaska, Alaska, 30. 
as nurse crop for sweet clover, Mo., 
637. 

as orchard cover crop, Kans., 41. 
as peach-orchard cover crop, Del., 145. 
as phytometer, 327. 
blasting of panicles, Nev., 227. 
breeding experiments, Alaska, 31 ; 
Minn., 730; N.C., 638; N.Y.Cornell, 
641. 

breeding for rust resistance, Iowa, 227. 
climatic requirements, TJ.S.D.A., 417. 
composition as ‘affected by soils and 
fertilizers, 422. 
cost of production, Minn,, 91. 
culture experiments, 334, 6.39 ; Can., 
528; Mich., 636; Mo., 637; N.Dak., 
824; Nebr., 36. 

culture in Minnesota, Minn., 387. 
culture in South Africa, 528. 

. culture on sandy soils, Wis., 18. 

effect of number of plants per bill, 

N.J., 36. 

effect of position of grain, N.J., 36. 
effect on soil nitrate content, Mo., 623. 
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Oats — Continued. 

effect on succeeding turnip crop, 231. 
fertilizer experiments, 22, 228, 229, 
230, 334, 424, 425, 729, 815; Me., 
131 ; N.Dak., 140 ; N.Y.Cornell, 21. 
following Kafir corn, Kans,, 34. 
for calves, 873. 
for laying hens, 675. 
frost-injiired, reseeding on moors, 734. 
frost injury, 335. 

germination as affected by organic sub- 
stances, 523. 

grecm manuring experiments, Del., 136. 
greensand marl for, N..T., 23. 
ground, analyses, Can., 564. 
growing with barley, S.Dak,, 435. 
hemipteran pest, 551. 
inheritance of awn, N.Y.Cornell, 641. 
irrigation experiments, Utah, 141. 
lodging in, 636. 

manuring experiments under irriga- 
tion, Utah, 141. 

official standards, U.S.D.A., 532, 636. 
peas, and vetch as silage crop, 676. 
plat tests, technique, 432. 
plowing -V. disking for, Nebr., 434. 
prices, geographical phases, U.S.D.A., 

ms, 

rotation experiments, N.Dak., 824 ; 
N.Y.Cornell, 21; Ohio, 136; E.I., 
434, 

seed, as affected by heat, 430. 
seed, drying, 730. 
seed size as affecting yield, 536. 
seed treatment, 737 ; Mo., 654. 
seeding and harvest dates, tempera- 
ture influence on, U.S.D.A., 716. 
seeding dates, Nebr., 36. 
seeding depths and rates, N.J., 36, 

* selection experiments, Minn., 731. 
sodium for, R.I., 426. 
statistical notes, 826, 
sulphur fertilizers for, 427, 
varieties in Utah, 434. 
variety tests, 229, 334, 638, 729 ; 

Alaska, 30, 31 ; Ariz., 331 ; Del., 

137; Idaho, 225, 226; Iowa, 227; 

Mich., 636; Mo., 638; N.C., 638; 

N.Dak., 824 ; Nev., 227 ; Wash., 826. 
yield cycles, 892. 

CEnophthira pilleriana, remedies, 59. 
CEnothera — 

chromosome number, 224. 
inheritance studies, 431, 634, 821. 
mutations, size characters, 224. 
fEstridse of Brazil, 852. 

Office of Farm Management, IT.S.D.A., 292, 
386. 

Ohio — 

State University, notes, 499, 798. 
Station, monthly bulletin, 198, 299, 
598. 

Station, notes, 199. 

Oidium lactw — - 

gold absorption by, 329. 
sensitiveness to vitamins, 558. 


Oil- 
cake flour, characteristics and dectec- 
tion, 467. 

cakes, analyses, 428. 

cakes, bacterial transformation, 816. 

cakes, nitrification, 517. 

from fenugreek sec'ds, 803. 

from pumpkin seeds, 201). 

from sumac, 710. 

from .sunflower seeds, 209. 

from tomato seeds, 502. 

from Virginia creeper seeds, 710. 

lemon, index of adulteration, 715. 

plants, culture experiments, 230. 

seeds, culture in India, 529. 

Oils— 

and fats, edible, 558. 
by-product, digestibility, U.S.D.A., 170. 
changes in storage, 310. 
chemistry of, progress, 61,3. 
coconut and palm, evaluation, 115. 
commercial, book on, 10. 
from various seeds, 501. 
hydrogenation, 310, 805. 
nitrogen constituents, determination, 
711. 

oriental, characteristics, 10. 

Renard test, 502. 
solubility, measurement, 314. 
vegetable, increasing unsaturation, 
209. 

vegetable, treatises, 110. 
volatile, treatise, 501. 

(Rcc also Fats and Cottonseed oil, 
Olive oil, etc.) 

OklahO'ma College, notes, 499. 

Okra diseases, notes, 745. 

Olene vagans, notes, 354. 

Oleo oil and stearin, digestibility, U.S.D.A.. 
65. 

Oieoresin — 

from thitsi, 345. 
of Douglas flr, 541. 

OlcthfXutea hchesana, notes, Conn. State, 
159. 

Oligomerus ar'buti n.sp., notes, 63, 
Ollgotrophiis aloprcmri In Denmark, 460. 
Olive — 

culture, manuals, 837. 
industry in Argentina, 446. 
oil, manufacture, 837. 
oil, Spanish, analyses, 802, 

Olives, ripe, 790. 

Olneya beans, utilization, 834. 

Onion — 

diseases, notes, 154. 
fly, lunate, notes, 358, 549. 
growers’ association in Montserrat, 
891. 

sets, storage rot, 111., 147, 246. 

Onions — 

as affected by preceding crop, R.I., 135. 
effect on following crop, R.I., 136. 
fertilizer experiments, 627 ; Mass., 21 ; 
R.I., 135. 

on partially sterilized soils, 515. 
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Pinions — Continued 

rotation <‘xperiments, R.I., 434. 
sodium for, R.I., 426. 
vitamin content, 762. 
wireworm attack, control, 462. 

Ontario Agricultural College, notes, 200. 
Oospora— 

lactis in banana must, 716. 
ftca'bies, {See Potato scab.) 

O p hio holus fft'am i n is — 
notes, fT.S.D.A„ 746. 
studies, 655. 

OpModothella fici n.sp., notes, 750. 

Oplipra leucostoma', flight distances, 259. 
Opium soils of India, phosphate require- 
ment, 816. 

Opuntia, incrmis — ■ 

fungus disease, 24S. 
utilization and eradication, 735. 
Opuntia, root growth, oxygen response, 132. 
Orange — 

juice, concentrated, antiscorbutic prop- 
erty, 470. 

juice, dried, antiscoi'butic property, 560. 
June drop, notes, G5S. 
psorosis, notes, 658. 
scaly bark, notes, G5S. 
stocks, studies, 447. 

Oranges — 

culture in Sind, 837. 
culture in South Africa, 540. 
navel, pruning, 241, 741. 
navel, selection, 230. 

Satsuma, vaiietles, 241. 

Orchard — 

grass, culture expeilments, Idaho, 225. 
grass, fertilizer experiments, . 229. 
grass, seed production maps, U.S.D.A., 
236, 

inspection. (See Nursery inspection.) 
management, Colo., 650. 
management experiments, 340, 341 ; 

Kans., 41 ; Mo., 649. 
management problems, 835. 

Orchards — 

cost of building, 835, 
cover cz'ops for, Kans., 41 ; Mo., 649 ; 
N.H., 44. 

cover crops for peaches, Del., 145, 444. 
dusting experiments, 340, 348. 
fumigation, 754. 

fungus infection in relation to cultiva- 
tion, 657. 

home, pruning and spraying, Tenn., 
444. 

irrigation, 515. 
selecting site, N.H., 44. 
spraying experiments, 657 ; Conn. 
State, 158, 

(See also Fruits, Apples, Peaches, etc,) 
Orchid — > 

pest, life history, 853. 
weevil, notes, Conn.State, 159. 

Oregon — 

College, notes, 199, 798. 

Station, notes, 199. 


Organic matter — • 

decomposition in soil as affected by 
root growth, N.J., 28. 
effect on soil reaction, 319. 
effect on tough soils, 720. 
in soils, effect on seed germination, 
523. 

in soils, relation to solubility, Mich., 
512. 

Orffilus dioryetricD n.sp., description, 63. 
Oriental peach moth. (See Peach moth.) 
Ornamental plants, shrubs, or trees. {See 
Plants, Shrubs, and Trees.) 

Orohanche spp., studies, 543. 

Orokinase and salivai'y digestion, 81. 
OrpTiania dewticaiidaia, absence of comple- 
ment in blood, 754. 

OrtJiesia imlgnis, notes, 661, 662. 

Osier production, treatise, 345. 

Osmotic — 

concentration in desert Loranthacese, 
632. 

concentration of tissue fluids, 220, 327. 
pressure in mountain plants, 525. 
Osterdamia matrella, notes, Fla., 528. 
Otiorhynchus sidcatus, studies, 50. 

Ovarian — 

follicle of guinea pig, growth, 7GS. 
tissue, retention by male birds, 269. 
Ovaries — 

as affected by underfeeding, 862. 
behavior tow’ard acid-azo stains, 174. 
concrescence of follicles, 862. 
guinea-pig, grafted on males, histology, 

173. 

relation to uterus and mammary gland, 

174. 

Ovulation as affected by corpus luteum, 175. 
Ox warble fly, notes, 280, 755. 

Oxalates, specific color reaction, 504. 

Oxalic acid, production from alkali-sawdust 
fusion, 314. 

Oxen of Morocco, tests, 368. 

Oxidase — 

activities of plants, Del., 132. 
of fresh and dried vegetables, 202. 
Ox-marrow and ox-tail fats, digestibility, 
U.S.D.A., 65. 

Oxygen — 

atmospheric, solution by water, 321. 
consumption, measuring, 524. 

Oysters, zinc and copper content, 464. 
Oyster-shell scale in South Dakota, 59. 
Ozonium omniverum, notes, Ariz., 345. 
Paddy. (See Eice.) 

Paints — 

chemistry of, progress, 614, 
methods of analysis, 314. 

Palau laboratory ware, 11. 

Palm — 

kernel cake, rancidity, 10. 
kerne! fat, determination, 412. 
kernel meal, analyses, Ind., 564, 868. 
kernel oil, iodin value, 412. 
oil and wheat middlings, analyses, 
N.Y. State, 868. 
oil, evaluation, 115, 
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Palm odes prwstans and its prey, 252. 

Palms of PMlippiiies, 837. 

{Bee also Coconuts.) 

Papaw — 

diseases, notes, 450. 

snout beetle, notes, Bla., 549. 

Papayas, culture experiments, 050. 

Paper makinjt — 

bagasse for, 806. 
cliemistry of, progress, 013. 
industry in Canada, 840. 
lalang grass for, 532. 
materials from cotton, 734. 
materials of Brazil, 827. 
materials of Philippines, 732. 
materials of South Africa, 529. 
rice bj’-products for, 533. 

Papilio polifxenes, notes, TT.S.D.A., 462. 
Paracalocori-s haioleyi, studies, N.Y.Cornell, 
161. 

Paracopidosomopsis, studies, 853. 

ParaflBn, use in wound treatment, 83, 475. 
Paraphelinus and Centrodora, synonymy, 
360. 

Parasites. {Bee Animal parasites, Poultry 
parasites specifi.G forms.) 

Paratpndaris coursetm n.g, and n.sp., 259. 
Paratyphoid enteritidis group, studies, 580. 
Paris green, tests, Wis., 661. 

Parks, National, descriptive accounts, 651. 
Parsnip diseases, notes, 154, 155. 

Paspalum notatum, notes. Pla., 528. 
Passerciilm rostratus,, subspecies, 547. 
PassepherhuJus leconteii (cau^a&utus) ^ 
synonymy, 547. 

Passion vine beetle, notes, 555. 
Pasteurization, (Bee Milk.) 

Pasture — 

crops, climatic requirements, TJ.S.D.A., 
« 417. 

crops for Nova Scotia, tests, 729. 
crops for Ontario, tests, 333, 334. 
crops, tests, Nebr., 434. 
management in Kansas, 367 ; Kans., 
34. 

management in Netherlands, 638. 
Pastures — 

botanical composition as affected by 
fertilizers, 322. 

cocksfoot, in New Zealand, 640. 
cut-over land, Minn., 387. 
irrigated, for hogs, XT.S.D-.A., 72. 
native range, of North Dakota, 435. 
seeding, Mont., 37. 

temporary, in England and Wales, 629. 
(See also Grass and Grassland.) 
Pavements — 

concrete, vertical movements, 689. 
wood-block, studies, 790. 

(Bee also Roads.) 

Pea — 

blight, bacterial, Ariz., 832, 
chink on cotton, 251, 
diseases, notes, 51, 745. 

Fusarium diseases, studies, Minn*, 746. 
heart rot or black' pit, 451. 


Pea — Continued. 

louse, green, in New Jersey, N.J., 255. 
meal, analyses, 86S. 
tree, meloid post, 259. 
weevils, control, 759. 
weevils, notes, N.C., 660. 

I’each — 

aphis, greeti, in New '■ 'rsi^v, N..T., 25.5. 
aphis, green, on spinach, Va.Truck, 
663. 

aphis, green, remedies, 662, 
blight, notes, Mo., 650. 
borer, control, Del., 157. 
borer, studies, N.J,, 58, 61. 
brown rot, control, 348. 
brown rot, notes, N..T., 54. 
canker, control, 655. 
leaf curl, treatment. 54, 340. 
little disease, notes, N.J., 54. 
little disease, studies, Del., 157. 
moth, oriental, 60, 63, 164, 450, 757 ; 
Conn. State, 15S. 

orchard, financial history, Mich.. 147. 
scale. West Indian, control, 847. 
twig moth, studies, Conn.State, 158 ; 
N.Mex., 458, 

wood rots, parasitic, 157. 
yellows, notes, N.J., 54. 
yellows, studies, Del., 157, 

Peaches — 

adaptation in relation to hardiness, 
144. 

breeding experiments, N..T., 41. 
cover crops for, Del., 145, 444. 
culture in Germany, treatise, 445, 
fertilizer experiments, Mo., 640; N.J. 
41. 

pruning experiments, N.J,, 41, 239. 
sprajung experiments, 657. 
thrips affecting, Mich,, 660, 
variety tests, Del., 145. 
winter-injured, pruning, 111.* 147. 
winter injury, 749. 

Peanut — 

by-products, composition, 564. 
diseases, notes, 745. 
feed, analyses, Ind., 5f»4 : N.Y.State, 
868 . 

food for dairy cows, Tex., 78. 
feed, unhulleil, analyses, N.H., 68, 
meal, analyses, Can., 565; Conn.State, 
176 ; Ind.. 868. 

meal and hulls, analyses, NJI., 68. 
meal, feeding value, Fla., 568. 
oil, hydrogenation, 805. 
pasture for hogs, Ala.Collego, 369. 
products, feeding value, 564. 

Peanuts — 

culture experiments, Tex,, 35. 
culture in Arizona, Ariz., 332. 
culture in Burma, 529. 
culture in West Indies, 528, 825. 
in water culture, equilibrium concen- 
tration, 132. 

position in pod and productiveness, 
N.J,.' 38. 
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I'canuts — Continued. 

weight and abortiveness, N.J,, 38. 
selection osperimonts, 636. 
variety tests, Tex., 35. 

Tear — 

hllght, breeding for resistance, S.Dak., 
238. 

blight, disinfectants for, 452, 658. 
blight, dissemination, 111., 147. 
hlo.ssom bacillus, studies, 841. 
diseases and pests in Northwest, con- 
trol, IT.S.D.A., S36. 
powdery mildew, notes, 657. 
psylla, studies, N.J., 58. 
rust in Oregon, 152. 
tree borer, sinuate, in New Jersey, 549. 
Pears — ■ 

Bartlett, pollination, Cal., 240. 
breeding experiments, S.Dak., 238. 
drying, 557. 

P<*as — 

aerial fertilization with carbon dioxid, 
Vt, 833. 

and oats as spring forage, Mo., 637. 
and oats for silage, Mo., 334. 
and oats, yield, N.J., 35. 
and pea products, analyses, Can.. 565. 
as affected by sodium arsenite, 625. 
culture in West Indies, 52S, 825. 
fertilizer exixu’imeiits, N.Dak., 823. 
field— 

and Sudan grass, comparative 
yields, Nev., 227. 
as affected by alkali salts, 623. 
as affected by iron compounds, 
430. 

culture experiments, 333 ; Alaska, 
31 ; Can., 528 ; N.Dak., 824. 
culture in Idaho, Idaho, 37. 
hogging-off, IT.S.D.A., 72. 
in rotation with wheat, Idaho, 38, 
226. 

inoculation, Alaska, 30; Idaho, 
38. 

seed production maps. U.S.D.A., 
236. 

variety tests, Alaska, 30, 31 ; 

Ariz., 331 ; Idaho, 38, 225, 226. 
frost injury, 335. 

garden, strain for Alaska, Alaska, 31. 
in silage crop mixtux*es, 676, 732. 
inoculation tests, 523. 
nematode injury, 51. 
pods and seeds in relation to section 
' of plant, N.J., 43. 

rotation experiments, N.Dak., 139, 

, 823 ; R.I., 434. 

toxic point of alkali salts for, 320. 
variety tests, 237, 825. 
zinc content, 464. 

Peat — 

absorptive power for liquid manure 
and ammonia, 722.' 

and peat-forming plants, H-lon con- 
centration, 19. 
deposits of Minnesota, 617. 


Peat — Continued. 

fertilizers from, 722. 

industry in America, 131. 

soils, management, 624. 

soils of Ohio, Ohio, 212. 

treated, fertilizing value, Can., 516. 

treatises, 518, 814. 

(See alffo Moor soils.! 

Pecans, varieties, 837. 

Pectinophorii and Platyedra, synonymy, 
258. 

PectinopJiora gosi^ypiella. (See Cotton 
bollworm, pink. ) 

Pediculus. (See Lice.! 

Pegomyia fusiceps on Lima beans, N.J., 58. 
Pelenomus sulcicoUis, notes, 75S. 

Pellagra — 

relation to excess of acid, 364. 
studies, 469, 470, 562, 765. 

Peniellli um — 

glaueum, gold absorption by, 329. 
glaiicwn, practical cultivation, 80. 
sp. on pineapple, 450. 
spp., distinguishing between, 842. 
Pennisetum spp. as forage crops, Pla., 37, 
528. 

Pennsylvania — 

College and Station, notes, 499, 700, 
900. 

Institute of Animal Nutrition, notes, 
600. 

Pentatoma sayi, studies, U.S.D.A., 355. 
Pentatomoidea of Illinois, 456. 

Peony pollen, preservation, 343. 

Pepper — 

anthracnose, studies, 543. 
beetle attacking, N.Mex., 159. 
diseases, notes, 745. 
improvement in India, 522. 
leaf spot, notes, Fla., 543. 
Perchlorates, estimation, 411, 803. * 

Peregriniis maklis, resistant corn varieties, 
Hawaii, 137. 

Pergandea, new genus, erection, 259. 
Peridermdum pirn, life history, 752. 

(See also Cronartium and White pine 
blister rust.) 

Perilla, culture experiments, Ariz., 331. 
Permeability — 

conductivity as measure, 631, 819. 
relation to availability of plant food, 
Del., 132. 

relation to geotropic response, 725. 
studies, 329, 525, 631, 819. 

Pcrnnitit for softening water, N.Dak,, 89. 
Peromyscus, variations in, 175. 

Peroxid associated with oxidizing systems 
in plants, 203. 

Peroxidase activities of plants, Del., 132. 
Peroxidases — 

of fresh and dried vegetables, 202. 
of milk, 616. 

Pestalozgfia palmamm^ notes, 758. 
Petroleum, genesis of, 711. 

Petunias, Phytophthora disease, 656. 
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Phaeogenes (Centeterus) itteptifronfi ii.sp*, 
description, 

Phagocytosis of blood as affected l>y 
citrates, 187. 

Phaseoliis — 

Inheritance in, 821. 
morphological and physiological char- 
acters, correlation, 224. 

Phatnoma, notes and new spcades, 551. 
Pheasant and Golden Campine hybrids, 
sterility, 472. 

Phenolut as a disinfectant, 875. 

Philippine College of Agriciiltnre, notes, 
500. 

Phlf.Jjotomus vexator, notes, 259. 

Phleum spp., analyses, Wyo., 339. 
Fhloeothripidai, key, 847. 

Phlorizin, influence on metabolism, 68. 
Fhli/ctwnia ferrugalis, studies, 460. 
Phoethornis Swainson, orthogz*aphy, 547. 
Phoma — 

rnmas n.sp., description, Hawaii, 153. 
napohraasicWf studies, 657. 
sp. on papaw, 450. 

Phoma rot of tomato, 156. 

Phomopais vewam, studies, Fla., 542. 
Phoradmdron> spp., sap concentration, 632. 
Phorhia fusciceps as a bean pest, 259. 
Phormia regina, flight distances, 259. 
Phorodofi ' — 

galeopsiMSf notes, 756. 
humiili. {See Hop aphis.) 

Phosphate — 

beds of Uinta Mountains, Utah, 518. 
calcined, fertilizing value, Mo., 628. 
fertilization, Mich., 323. 
industry, 425. 

limestones of New Zealand, 326. 
reguirement of Indian soils, 515, 814, 
816. 

“ rock as affected by sulfofication' and 
nitrification, 324. 
rock, fertilizing value, Del., 137. 

(See also Phosphates, comparison.) 
rock, Florida •Soft, 823, 
rock, manganese content, 521. 
rock, processes for treating, 628. 
rock, production and consumption in 
1918, 23, 817. 
supply of India, 816. 

Phosphates — 

and potash, comparative value for 
grain, 825, 826. 

availability for soy beans, NJ., 23. 
availability, investigations, 131. 
comparison, 229, 230, 425, 515, 518, 
723, 813. 816; Can., 516; Del., 137; 
Fla., 527 ; Mass., 21 ; Mo., 624, 628 ; 
N.C., 625; N.J., 23. 
effect on soil bacteria, 721. 
effect on soil solubility, Mich., 512. 
Injury to soy beans, 525. 
mining and manufacture, 423. 
precipitated, fertilizing value, 720. 
reaction "wnth calcium carbonate, 720. 
recovery from fecal matter, 723. 


Phosphates — Continued. 

residual effect, N.C., 625. 
toxicity to soy beans, 27. 

world shortage in, 028. 

(Sec also 8uperpho.sphato.) 

Phosphatic — 

nodules of Triehinoiady, 131. 
slag, artincial, 62S. 

slag, dilTcrent grades, comparison, 72.3, 
slag, fertilizing value. (See Phos- 
phates, comparison.) 
slag, manganese, content, 521. 
Phosphatids, determination, 116. 

Phosphoric — 

acid, effect on soil solubility, Mich, 
513. 

acid fertilizers, availability on swamp 
soil, 813. 

acid, fixation and dissolution in soil, 
720. 

acid from triplite, 817. 
oxid, determination, 411. 

Phosphorus — 

different forms, availability in nutrient 
solution, N..T., 27. 
effect on wheat, Del., 130. 
metabolism in relation to milk secre- 
tion, 678. 

movement in soils, 214. 
of soil as affected by various salts, 
326. 

of soil, organic, 213. 

Photosynthesis — 

dynamics of, 523. 
measuring, 524. 
studies, 28, 330. 
temperature coefficient, 725. 
Phryganidia- californica, notes, 258. 
Phyllachora, notes, 843. 

Phyltocoptes towicophagus, n.sp., descriiv 
tion, 759. 

PhylloHticta soUtaria in Ohio, Ohio, 249. 
Phylloxera — 

breeding for resistance, 740. 
effect on sap acidity, 740. 
infested vineyards, ri'constStui ion. 241. 
Phytometer method in ecology studies, 327. 
Phytomy^sa sp. on maize, 553. 

Fliytonomus — 

posticus,, notes, Mont., 57. 
spp. on red clover, 251. 

Phytophthora — * 

cryptogea n.sp,, description and stud- 
ies, 656, 

erytliroseptica, notes, 748. 
infestmis. {See Potato late blight.) 
n.sp. affecting potato, 655. 
terYestria on tomatoes in transit, 156. 
Phytophthora — 

on Ilevea and cacao, 55. 
studies, 543. 

Phytoptus sp., notes, 655. 

Pierids? of Argentina, 665. 

Pieri^ 'brossiow, parasites of, 552. 
Pigeon-pea diseases, notes, 745. 

Pigeons, wood, food habits, 454. 
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Pigmentation in lice, 552. 

(See also Color iniieritance.) 

Pigs — 

age and weight, effect on gains, Ohio, 
271, 272. 

alfalfa meal for, 273. 
alfalfa pasture for, Ariz., 3G9. 
as affected hy acidity of ration, Iowa, 
273. 

as affected by vegetable diet, 369. 
barley for, 474. 

bracken rhizomes for, 270, 271. 
breeding experiments, Kans., 74. 
citrus-fruit rinds for, Md., 570. 
cottonseed meal for, 369. 
different types, practical utility, Iowa, 
273. 

feeding experiments, 569, 675, 772 ; 
Can., 569; Del., 177; Fla., 56S ; 
Iowa, 272 ; Kans., 73 ; Ky., 74 ; Mo., 
674 ; N.J, 73 ; Ohio, 272. 
following steers, Ind., 69. 
grain sorghums for, 367. 
grain substitutes for, Mich., 74. 
hairless, 474. 

hogging-down corn and peas, U.S.D.A., 
72. 

hogging-down rye, Ohio, 569. 
housing, 586 ; N.J., 73. 
individual variation in economy of 
gain, 772. 

marketing, N.C., 695. 
mineral requirements, Kans., 73. 
mineral supplements for, Ohio, 178. 
pasturing experiments, Ohio, 17S ; 
U.S.D.A., 72. 

peanut-fed, finishing, Ala.College, 369. 
peanuts for, Fla., 568. 
potatoes for, Me., 142. 
self-feeders for, 488, 569; Mo., 674; 
N.J., 73. 

skim milk for, Mich., 74. 
young, immunizing against hog chol- 
era, 80.* 

{See also Sows and Swine.) 

Pigweed seed, feeding value, Can., 569. 
Pikas, North American, descriptions, 547. 
Pino™ ” 

as affected by nitrification of soil, 126. 
beams, load tests for shear, 584. 
blister rust in Colorado, 351, 659. 
blister rust, life history, 752. 

{See also White pine blister rust.) 
bull, culture experiments, Nehr., 652. 
bull, for Kansas, Kans., 46. 
for wood-block pavement, 790. 
forests, brush-disposal, 839. 
forests, regeneration, 344. 

.lack, root habit, 034. 
pollen distribution, 46. 

* rust in 8vm1en, studies, 659. 
spinning sawfly, notes, 847. 
spruce, graft on, 47. 
tube moth, life history, 665. 

(See also Pinus and White pine.) 


Pineapple — 

black rot, notes, 450. 
leaves, stomata on, Hawaii, 154. 
mealy bug, notes. 756. 

Pineapples — 

breeding experiments, Hawaii, 146. 

culture experiments, 650. 

fertilizer experiments, 837 ; Hawaii, 

148. 

Pink bollworm. {See Cotton bollworm, 

pink. ) 

Pinon blister rust, notes, 351. 

Pinus longifolia forests, effect of fires on, . 

840. 

Pipe — 

cement, machine-made, Ariz., 288, 379. 
for house drainage, 587. 

Pipette and drop methods of measuring 
sera, 203. 

Piricularia orif^w, notes, 749, 841. 
Piroplasmosis of cattle in Switzerland, 
286. 

Piroplasms, anaplasmatic forms, 875. 

Pitnus huesanus n.sp., notes, 63. 

Pituitary — 

body, relation to gi*owth, 270. 
feeding of white mice, effects, 767, 
768. 

Pituitrin, effect on milk secretion, 70. 
Placenta as gland of internal secretion, 

173. 

Plane tree disease in Victoria, 353. 

Plant- 

associations on sand dunes, 633, 
breeding, correlation coefficient, demon- 
strating, 697. 

breeding experiments, Mich., 636. 
breeding, segregation of disease-suscep- 
tibility factors, 747. 
breeding, technique, Minn., 730. 
breeding work in Scotland, 636. ^ 

{See also Heredity, Hybridization, 
and Apples, Corn, Wheat, etc.) 
cells, epideiinal, plasmolysis, 818. 
cells in relation to size characters, 224. 
cells, nucleus as center of oxidation, 
221 . 

cells, penneability, 329. 

(See also Cells.) 

chondriosomes, review of investiga- 
tions, 727. 

chromosoine.s, behavior in fertilization, 
431. 

colloids, action in growth, 25, 26, 27, 
132, 

development in relation to weather, 

222 . 

disease — 

immunity and its inheritance, 656. 
information service in New York. 
245, 248. 

inspection in Prance, 054. 
organisms in soil, disinfection, 49. 
organisms in soil, notes, 655* 
research in Great Britain, 399. 
survey in New York, 245. 
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Plant — Continued, 
diseases — 

nnd pests in Dutch East Indies, 
544. 

LMuitrol, progress in, 450. 
diagnosis, 840. 
dissemination, 840. 
dissemination hy rain, S.O., 50. 
importation, 15S. 
in Bombay Presidency, 655. 
in British Guiana, 841. 
in Ceylon, 745. 
in Cuba, 847. 
in Prance, 40. 
in Great Britain, 49, 
in Iowa, Iowa, 245. 
in Michigan, 841. 
in New Jersey, N.J,, 48. 
in Philippines, 841. 
in relation to climate, 841. 
in South Africa, 450. 
notes, Hawaii, 153. 
quarantine, 443, 654, 746. 

(8ee also Fungi and different host 
plants,) 

distribution in relation to sap concen- 
tration, 220. 

distribution in Santa Lucia Mountains, 

220 . 

distribution in the far North, 634. 
ecology and its relation to agriculture, 
820. 

ecology, studies, 327. 
embryos, nutrition, 726. 
enzyms, oxidizing, 203. 
enzyms, reactions, Del., 132. 
formations, climax, quadrats for study, 
327. 

formations, climax, studies, 634. 
formations, studies, 429. 
genera and species, field and garden 
* study, 330. 

genesis, studies, 347, 
growth — 

abnormal, in Gossypium, 429. 
as affected by artificial light, 885. 
chemistry, progress in, 201. 
limiting factor theory, 420. 
on heated soils, 215. 
rapid, and wilting In Cestrum, 429. 
rates of, 525. 
studies, 25, 26, 132. 
studies with crescograph, 724. 
hypocotyls, bud formation of, 818. 
indicators in ecology studies, 327. 
inspection- {See Nursery inspection.) 
introduction in Australia, 29. 
.'introduction in the Americas, 635. , 
pathology, progress in, 450. 
physiology, reyiew of investigations, 
818. 

physiology, studies, Mich., 630. 
production, textbook, 396. 
products, perishahle, transportation, 
164. 

stems, function of wood vessels in, 

726, 


Plant — Continued. 

structures, synchronism in, 328. 
succession in relation to range man- 
agement, IT.S.D.A., 521. 
tissues, - conductivity, 725. 
tissues, nutritive factors In, 762. 
tissues, turgescent, behavior in sugar 
and toxic solutions, 525, 

Plantains as paper-making material, 732. 
Planting dates, temperature influence on, 
TI.S.D.A., 716. 

Plants — 

acclimatization, 29, 634. 
adaptation in relation to hardiness, 
144. 

adaptation, studies, 32S. 
adaptation, theory of, 220. 
aerial fertilization with carbon dioxid, 
Tt., 833. 

aerial parts, glucose absorption, 818. 
aromatic, culture, 339. 
aromatic, of Germany, 743. 
as affected by gas emanations near 
factories, 846. 

as affected by smelter fumes, 329, 427. 
ash constituents, 502. 
behavior in imventilated chambers, 
819. 

carbohydrate metabolism, 25, 28. 
contact stimulation, 222. 
correlation in, studies, 327. 
desert. {See Desert.) 
dwarfing on river shores, 820. 
electrical conductivity, 725, 819. 
endemic, of isolated regions, develop- 
ment, 220. 

fertilization, chromosome behavior in, 
481. 

gain or loss of electrolytes, 132, 221. 
geotropic stimulation, 726. 
high-altitude, nitrogen storage, Wyo„ 
333. 

Isolation and specific change, 220. 
light and shadow, studies, 222. 
medicinal. {See Drug ^plants.) 
mineral constituents ’ of cotyledons, 
translocation, 726. 
mountain, osmotic pressure in, 525. 
movement in, studies, 724. 
natural grafting, 622. 
normal diversity, 522. 
nutrition, physiology of, 501. 
of India, studies, 522. 
of Michigan, notes, 820, 821. 
ornamental, blooming dates, N.J., 42. 
ornamental, culture, 339. 
ornamental, culture experiments, Can., 
538. 

ornamental, for Alaska, Alaska, 40. 
ornamental, for Canada, 343. 
ornamental, for Wisconsin, 242, 835. 
ornamental, from China, 448, 742, 
ornamental, in Niagara Palls Park, 
242. 

ornamental, insects affecting, NX\, 660, 
overgrowths in, 152, 450, 
perception of gravity by, 726. 
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Plants — Continued. 

period between blooming and ripening, 
510. 

permeability, (^^ee Permeability.) 
pbotosynthesis. Photosynthesis.) 

poisonous, T[J.S.D.A., 565, 

(See aUo specific plants.) 
pollination. (See Pollination.) 
potted, auto-irrigation, 0.31. 
radium action on as afieePMl bv light, 
523. 

reciprocal transplants, 328. 
respiration, (See Respiration.) 
response to stimulus, 222, 724, 725. 
seasonal behavior, relation to tempera- 
ture, 819. 

self-sterility, studies, 223, 430. 
shoot-bearing tumors, effect on growth, 
728. 

shoot formation as affected by leaves, 
520, 727. 

shrinkage and elongation in rapid- 
growing shoots, 429. 
spinose, origin and action, 25. 
stomata, studies, 329, 429, 819. 
succulence and acidity, variations, 29. 
succubmt, gas interchange, 28. 
succulent, origin and action, 25, 133. 
symhiomorphosGS through grafting, 
522. 

taxonomic criteria, 330. 
transpiration. (See Transpiration.) 
underground runners, 522. 
used as insecticides, 56. 
variation. (See Variation.) 
water requirement as affected by en- 
vironment, 031. 

wild, of Germany, useful, 742, 743. 
wilting in relation to rapid growth, 
429. 

wilting, studies, 329. 
woody. (See Woody plants.) 
Plasmopara viticota, notes, 849. 

Flat experiments — 

elimination of error, 635. 
technique, 432 ; Minn., 730. 

Ptatf/concs ff-HUcta, notes, Fla., 548. 
Platyedra and Pectlnophora, synonymy, 
258. 

Flatyterma, notes and new species, 847. 
Pleoeoocum po'imlinum, notes, 55. 

Pleospora, ascospore <lischarge, 746. 
Pleuro-pneumonitt, contagious, prophylaxis 
and treatment, 576, 

{See also Influenza, equine.) 

Pl(ldia inta^pimctetta. (See Indian meal 
moth.) 

Flow for furrow-manuring citrus groves, 
741. 

X^lowing — 

depths, effect on nitrate production, 
Mo., 623. 

relation to soil moisture content, 129. 
tractor, 486, 487, 790, 887, 888; Pa., 
486; IT.S.B.A., 289, 384. 
disking, Nebr., 434. 


Plows — 

mole, worked by horses, 586. 
riding, for cotton, U.S.D.A., 696. 

Plum — 

aphis, mealy, studies, U.S.D.A., 163. 
brown rot, control, 34S ; Iowa, 2.37. 
brown rot, notes. 844. 
enreulio in 8outh Dakota, 59, 
curculio, rmnedies. 341. 
gouger in South Dakota, 59. 
lice, mealy and rusty brown, 59, 
pocket, treatment, 844, 
rust, notes, 154. 
sawfly, web-spinning, 59. 
silver leaf, notes, 750. 
tree borer in South Dakota, 59. 
Plumbing pipe, tests, 587. 

Plums — 

culture in Minne.sota, Minn., 387. 
fruitfulness, relation to weather, 445. 
fruit-setting studies in New Zealand, 
445. 

pruning and girdling experiments, 445, 
varieties for Minnesota, 147. 
varieties, new, S.Dak,. 238, 
Pneumococcus — 

as affected by vitamins in animal 
tissue, 574. 
culture, 778. 

infection, chemotherapy, 476, 
inoculations, testing efficiency, 577. 

Poa — 

glum arts as hay crop, Alaska, 30. 
pmtensis as hay crop, Alaska, 31. 
spp., analyses, Wyo,, 333. 

PodosphcBra Jcucotriehaj, notes, 154, 657. 
Poison ivy, insects affecting, 759. 

Poisonous plants, TJ.S.D.A., 565. 

(See also speciftc plants.) 

Poisons, economic, use in California, 662. 
Polioencephalomyelitis, acute, studies, 876. 
PoUstes spp., life histories, 853. 

Pollen — 

forest-tree, distribution, 46. 

preservation, 343. 

tube growth, studies, 430. 

Pollination, studies, 330. 

Polyneuritis — , 
notes, 874. 

studies, 205, 765, 766. 

Polyponis (Fames) Incidm, notes, 658. 
Polysaecum erassipeSy notes, 453. 
Polysulphid ammonium wash, notes, 751. 
Pblysulphids, alkaline, action on OTdium, 
845. 

Pomace flies as affected by breeding and 
temperature, 868. 

Pongamia. glahra cake, fertilizing value, 
816. 

PopiUa japonic^ in New Jersey, 666. 
Poplar- 

balsam, root habit, 634. 
canker, European, in Pennsylvania, 
546. 

Carolina, diseases and pests, 65. ' ' 
girdler, notes, Conn.State, 159. 
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Poplar — Continued. 

leaf-liopper in New Jersey, 540. 
leaf-miner in New Jerse.y, 540. 
rust.s, studies, f553. 
scale in Soutli Dakota, 50. 

Popples, variety tests, 242. 

Poppy bacterial diseas(\ studies, 543. 

1*0 rk — 

and pork products, gastric r(‘sponse 
to, 857. 

and pork i>roclucts, international 
trade, U.S.D.A., 802. 
curing, 617, 488. 
cysticereosis, notes, 870. 
trickinaa in, destruction, 684. 
Porthetria dispar, {See Gipsy moth.) 

Potash — 

and phosphates, comparative value for 
grain, 825, 826. 
determination, 504, 700. 
different forms, comparison. Mass., 21 ; 
N.C., 625. 

cdfect on barley straw, 733. 
t'lectro, fertilizing value, 326. 
fertilizers, mining and manufacture, 

423. 

fertilizing value, 228, 628? Del., 136; 
Me., 143. 

for cotton, Ala.College, 330. 
from blast furnaces, 325, 629. 

. from bracken, 629. 
from cement dust, 518. 
from greensand as affected by manure- 
sulphur composts, 790. 
from greensand, availability, N.J., 23. 
from kelp, 508. 
from lake brines, 818. 
from sea water, 723. 
from sunflowers, 818, 
from various sources, 518. 

^ lime, fertilizing value, 724. 

of soil and greensand, utilizing through 
soy beans, N:.T., 24. 
of soil, solubility in salt solutions, 
126. 

omission on grass crops, N.Y.Cornell, 

21 . 

omission on meadows, Mass., 21, 
production in ALsaee, 325, 426. 
production in Germany during war, 
519. 

production in Russia, SIS. 
production in United States, 219, 325, 
426, 518, 628. 

requirements of potatoes, Fla., 527, 
residual effect, N.C„ 625. 
use on moor soils, 519. 
woidd’s supply, 24. 

Potassium — 

ammonium nitrate, fertilizing value, 

424, 627. 

chlorid works, effluent from, as ferti- 
lizer, 629. 

iodid, effect on sporotrichosis, 781. 
movement in soils, 214. 

■nitrate deposits of Oregon, 817. 


I*otassium — tk^ntinued. 

nitrate, determination of chlorates in, 
SO'3. 

nitrate, effect on composition of crops, 
422. 

requirements of bachnua, 523. 
salts as soil amendments, 326, 
salts, effect on soil solubility, Mich., 
512. 

salts, effect on soil structure, 510. 
sodium as substitute for, R.I., 426. 
soil, as affected by sulfofi cation and 
nitrification, 324. 

sulphate sprays, fertilizing value, 
Hawaii, 138, 148. 

Potato — 

Alternaria, notes, 347, 
aphid, control, * Conn.State, 158. 
aphid, pink and green, N..T,, 255. 
aphid, pink and green, studies, Va. 
Truck, 662. 

aphids, control, 160, 162, 255, 750. 
beetle, Colorado, control, 532 ; Wis., 
061. 

beetle, Colorado, notes, IHa., 54S ; 
Mont., 57. 

beetle larvm, remedies, 662. 
beetle, 3-lined, notes, Conn.State, 150. 
blackleg disease, studies, Can., 543. 
blight, resistance of varieties, Hawaii, 
137. 

blight, treatment, 532. 
blights, late, early, and bacterial, Pla., 
543. 

brown fleck, internal, 451. 
diseases and pests in North Carolina, 
532. 

diseases, control, 51, 545, 74S; Mo., 
143. 

diseases, control by fall plowing, Ivans., 
41. 

diseases in Hawaii, Hawaii, 153. 
diseases in Washington, 656. 
diseases, notes, 154 ; Ariz., 346. 
diseases, studies, 655, 748; Mich., 654. 
flea-heetie, notes, Conn.State, 150. 
flour, charactcilsticH and detection, 
407. 

“ foot rot ”, studies, 655. 

Fusariiim diseases, studies, Minn., 743. 
late blight, notes, 451. 
late hlight, studies, 748, 

‘ late hlight, treatment, 51, 545, 748 ; 
Can., 543 ; Iowa, 245. 
leaf-hopper, remedies, 662. 
leaf-hopper, studies, 847, 849. 
leaf roll and allied diseases, 451. 
leaf roll, notes, 749. 
leaf roll, studies, 51, 155, 247, 65G. 
mite, notes, Hawaii, 138. 
mosaic, studies, 247. 
pit rot, studies, 749. 
pomace, utilization, Me., 142, 
Rhizoctonia, studies, 451. 

Ehizoctonia, treatment, 153, 
rot, treatment, 546. 
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'Potato — Continued. 

scab, relation to liming, Mass., 21. 
scab, relation to soil acidity, 123. 
scab, treatment, 153 ; Iowa, 247. 
silver scurf, treatment, 748. 
starch, action of enzyms on, 409. 

FV) t at’oes — 

aerial fertilization with carbon dioxid, 
Vt, 8S3. 

as affected by drought, 347. 
as dry-farm crop, Ariz., 29. 
ash constituents, 502. 
blast-furnace potash for, 629. 
breeding, 748. 

breeding experiments, 134, 797. 
climatic requirements, U.S'.D.A., 417. 
composition as affected by soils and 
fertilizers, 422, 813. 
composition in relation to various fac- 
tors, 829. 

cost of growing, N.Y.Cornell, 233. 
culture, U.S.D.A,, 829. 
culture experiments, 233, 333, 334, G3S, 
643, 737, 738 ; Can., 528 ; Me,, 142 ; 
Mich., 686; N.Dak., 735, 824; 

N.Mox., 139; Nebr., 638. 
culture in Alaska, Alaska, 30, 31, 38. 
culture in Minnesota, Minn., 387. 
culture in South Africa, 528. 
culture in Utah, Utah, 643. 
culture on sandy soils, Wis., 18. 
drying, 15, 203, 557. 
effect on following wheat crop, Del., 
136 ; N.Dak., 823. 

fertilizer experiments, 229, 233, 333, 
334, 638, 643, 815 ; Can., 528 ; Fla., 
527 ; Mass., 21 ; Me,, 131, 142 ; 
N.Dak., 823. 

following alfalfa, Nebr., 434. 
frost injury of tubers, 843. 
green manuring experiments, Del., 136. 
grown in United Kingdom, composi- 
tion, 533. 

insects affecting, Me,, 143, 
irrigation experiments, N.Mex., 139 ; 

Nebr., 433; Nev„ 728. 
late or main-crop, culture, U.8.D.A., 
829. 

lessons on, U.'S.D.A., 197. 
liming experiments, Mass., 21. 
Maine-grown, food value and mineral 
content, Me., 142. 
manuring experiments, N.Mex., 139. 
mulching experiments, Nebr., 434, 648. 
on moor soils, potash for, 519. 
planting and harvest dates, tempera- 
ture influence on, U.S.D.A., 716. 
planting dates and distances, N.Dak., 
735. 

planting distances, 642. 
planting machinery in New York, 487. 
rotation experiments, 229 ; Kans., 41 ; 
N.Dak., 823, 824; Nebr., 433; R.I., 
434. 

seed, certification, N.H,, 439, 
seed, irrigated, Idaho, 226. 


Potatoes — Continued. 

seed, northern v. home-grown, Mo., 

637. 

seed plat, 247. 

seed, produced under mulch, Nebr., 434. 
seed, relation to diseases, 545, 748. 
seed selection, 336 ; Hawaii, 13S. 
seed, source of, as affecting yield, 642. 
seed, storage, 439. 
seed, studies, N.Dak., 735. • 
seed treatment, 153, 749 ; Iowa, 38, 
247 ; Mich., 654 ; N.Dak., 73.5. 
sodium for, R.I., 426. 
southern new, handling and loading, 
U.S.D.A., 337. 

spacing experiments, 642 ; N.Dak., 
735. 

.spraying 57, 247. 
spraying, cooperative, 545. 
spraying experiments, 532, 656, 748, 
749; Can., 543; Iowa, 247; Me., 
142; N.Dak., 735; N.J., 51; Wis., 
661. 

starch content in relation to various 
factors, 233, 829. 

. steamed, feeding value, Me., 142. 
storage, 439; 111., 834. 
time and rate of tuber growth, N.Dak., 
735. 

transmission of characters, 336. 
transposition tests, Idaho, 226. 
tubers within tubers, 224. 
varieties, Idaho, 226. 
variety tests, 229, 333, 334, 638, 643, 
748 ; Alaska, 30, 31, 38 ; Aj:iz., 332 : 
Can., 528 ; Hawaii, 137, 138 ; Mass., 
35:. Mich., 636; N.Dak., 734, 824; 
Nev., 228. 

weeding experiments, 737, 
wild, of Arizona, breeding experiments, 
134. 

yield as affected by missing hills, N. 
Y.State, 336, 

yield as affected by “ place,” 63-5, 
yield cycles, 892. 

yield variation in plants from same 
tuber, N.Y.State, 337. 

Poudrette, fertilizing value, 814. 

Poultry — 

animal concentrates for, N.J., 75. 
bracken rhizomes for, 271. 
breeding associations, U.S.D.A., 675. 
care and management, N.d., 869. 
care and management, manuals, 676, 
869. 

castor-bean meal for, 281. 
cold-storage reports, U.S.D.A., 66. 
cottonseed-hull litter for, 871. 
diseases in New Jersey, N.J., 88. 

(See aUo specific diseases.) 
dressed, bacteriology, Kans., 77. 
farm, improvement, Kans., 76. 
farming in New Jersey, N.J., 75. 
feeds, analyses, Can., 565 ; Conn. 
State, 176; Ind., 564, 868: N.H„ 
68 ; N.Y.State, 868 ; E,I„ 564. 
feeds and feeding, Can., 370. 
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PoLil try — 0 on 1 inued, 

foetlR, Australian, analysog, 8(58. 
feeds, composition, IT.8.D.A., 869. 
feeds, grit in, 564. 

honsing. 488; N..T., 685; Wash., 292. 
Iiusbaiidry in high schools, 396. 
husbandry, textbook, 597. 
inanagoimuit, nn'ord kcu^ping, N.J., 77. 
market prices in New York, N.J., 75. 
parasites, 28G ; N.J., 392. 
protective feeds for, N.J,, 70. 
standards for growth and production, 
N.J., 75. 

{See aho Chickens, Fowls, and liens.) 
Prairie — 

hay, feeding value, 772. 
soils, mountain, fertilizer require- 
ments, 722. 

subsoils, moisture content and hygro- 
scopic coefficient, 514. 

Ih-ecipitation — 

as affecting grain yields, Nebr., 37, 
as affecting winter wheat, IT.S.D.A., 
810. 

under trees, 315.' 

variation with altitude, E.S.D.A., 119. 
(See also Rainfall, Snow, etc.) 
Pregnancy — 

diagnosis, 84. 

mammary gland development during, 
173, 174. 

Prickly pear. (See Cactus.) 

Primula malaeoides, variation in, 635. 
Primulas, varieties, 242. 

Privies, sanitary, 687, 588, 791. 

Privy, portable, for field service, 489. 
Prodenia — 

liitira on maize, 57. 
sp. on sweet potato, Fla., 548. 
Proflavin, antiseptic value, 188. 

Pr«lifikeeno grass, culture experiments, 
Hawaii, 138. 

Promemtheca opaolGollU, notes, 59, 
ProHopis, root growth, oxygen response, 
132. 

Protein — * 

and fat ratio in the diet, 669. 
cleavage products. (See Amino acids.) 
feeding as affecting infants, 561. 
metabolism of Filipinos, 563. 
minimum in the diet. 763. 
requirement, dependence on mineral 
metabolism, 558. 

solutions, electrometric titration, N.Y. 
State, 201. 

utilization, rdle of fats in, 670. 
Proteins — 

animal, rOle in nutrition, 669. 
deficient, relation to immunity produc- 
tion, 574. 

- free ftom water-soluble vitamin, prep- 

aration, 761. 

in dS^ of tadpoles, effects, 468. 
in milk, pricfc of, 677. 

, mtelliWs of analysis, sos. 

_ ^ j of 'Winod* rogenoratlon, 859, 

■' ^ of data, affieioncy* 763. 


Prot(dus — Cont i lined, 
of wheat, 202, 
specific dynamic action, 171. 
sUmulation of cellular system by, 471. 
sugar formation from, ;hj3. 
yielding arginin, ndation to presenci^ 
of urease. 111. 

(See also '■tpeeific proicins.) 

Proteoses, antig<‘nic properly, 575. 

Proteus group organisms, studies, 83. 
Protoplasm, growth mi'chmiism, 20. 
I’runi'S— 

drying, 557. 

drying, evaporator.s for, Cal., 13 7. 
rain-damaged, salvaging, Cal., 117. 
Psalliota, studi(‘s, 834. 

Psciiderimeriis mayctiolo) n.g, and n.sp., de- 
scription, 63. 

Pseudoeoeeus — 

citfi. (See Citrus meal.y bug.l 
spp,, notes, 750. 

PsendoglobiiUn, precipi lability, 283. 
PseudograHsene of gipsy moth, 357. 

Ps eudom on as — • 

eitri. (See Citrus canker.) 
jJnoresecns nml P. emdatus, studies, 
20 . 

lumweseens, studies, 222. 
radicieola. (See liacilhis mdieieola,) 

sp. oil beans, 450. 

Pseudopeziza mediawink and J\ trifoUi^ 
studies, U.S.D.A., 346. 

Psyehoda alternata, control, 165. 
Psychrometric observations, reduction 

tables, 808. 

Fsylla — 

mail, notes and remedies, 755. 
pyrl. (Sec IVar psylla.) 

Ptecroxylon utile, heart rot of, 453, 

Ptinid beetles, n<‘w species, 03. 

Ptyalin, action of, 614. 

PuccineUia airoides, analyses, Wyo., 333, 
Puccinla — 

antirrhini, studies, 111., 762. 
coronatoL, stiidh'S, Iowa, 49. 
yraminis, dissemination, 50. 
yramlnis, popular account, TbS.D.A., 
mi 

grandnis tritiei, resistance to, 535. 
graminis tritiei, studies, Kans., 48 
Puecinlacem of Guatemala, 135. 

PulletvS. (See Hens.) 

Pulp industry in Canada, 840. 

(See also Wood pulp and Paper mak- 
ing.) 

Pulse crops, fungoid and insect pests, 56. 
Pumping — 

for irrigation, 481, 785. 

for irrigation, small plant, Oreg., 688, 

plants, tests, 882. 

Pumpkin — 

as flour substitute, 558. 
hug in citrus groves, 355. 
diseases, notes, 745. 
seeds as source of oil, 209. 
lEhirdue University, noti'S, 306, 496, 
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scale — 

fumij?ation, 164. 
notes, 060. 

1‘iirslaiie, control ]>y spraying-, 537. 
Putnam’s scale in South Dakota, 59. 
i*lf<‘nosi‘elus SHrinainensifi^ studies, t’onii. 
State, 158. 

■pyogenic iiifoctioris, serotherapy, 188. 
Pyotherapy — 

in treatment of lymphangitis, 192. 
review of literature, 375. 

Pyrauata nuhilalis— 
in New York, 60. 

summarized account. Conn. State, 159. 
Pyrenophora, ascospore discharge, 746. 
Pi/roderees sinipJcd\ differentiation, 552. 
Pyrolusite from Virginia, 420. 

1‘yroiiema in laeated soil, 216, 217. 
Pyropolpporus rohinim, notes, 752, 

Quack grass, eradication, Iowa, 227, 
Quadrats for study of plant climax forma- 
tions, 327. 

Quince — 

curculio, remedies, 853. 
rust in Oregon, 152. 

Cpiiscalva qidacaluH^ notes, 846. 

Eabbit coccidium, new, 784. 

Rabbits, raising for meat, D.S.D.A., 676. 
Rabic virus, diffusibility, 190. 

Rabies — 

notes, 280, 873. 
prophylaxis and treatment, 576. 
Radishes — 

aerial fertilization with carbon dioxid, 
Vt, 833. 

fertilizer experiments, 627. 
sodium for, R.I., 426. 

Radium action on plants as affected by 
light, 523. 

Ragweed, wound and fungus-gall stimuli 
in, 526. 

Ra in — 

dissemination of plant diseases by, 
8.C., 50. 

fertilizing value, Can,, 510. 
nitrogen, chlorin, and sulphates in, 
620. 

Rainfall — 

as affecting corn crop, U.8.D.A., 810. 
of France, variation with altitude, 119, 
419. 

of Hawaii, 883. 

of Hawaiian Islands, IJ.8.D.A., 717, 

, of Mexico, 510. 

of Ohio and Mississippi basins,, peri- 
odicity, 892. 
of United States, 510. 
reduced, and climate formula, 16. 
relation to alfalfa seed production, 
U.S.D.A., 732. 

relation to configuration, 510. 
relation to plant diseases, 841. 
summer, of United States, U.S.0.A., 
809. 

ako Precipitation.) 


Raisins — 

drying, 557, 

from wine grapes, 651. 
sulphuring, Cal., 15. 

Ramphalcyon, taxonomy. 250. 

Ranmlana n.spp. on ginseng, descriptions, 
155. 

Range — 

cattle, silage for, Ariz,, 368. 
cattle, thistle silage for, N.Mex., 176. 
conditions in Mexico, S21. 
goats, production, U.S.D.A., 71. 
grasses of North Dakota, carrying 
capacity, 434. 

management, U.'S.D.A., 521, 565. 
plants, poisonous, U.S.D.A., 565. 

(See atso specific plants.) 
sheep, emergency fe<aJing, Nev., 271. 
stock, emergency feeds, Tex., 70. 
Ranges — 

carrying capacity, 869. 
oak-brush, US.D.A., 191. 

Rape — 

as silage crop, 732. 

cake, fertilizing value, 218, 826. 

culture experiments, Can., 528. 

* (lust, fertilizing value, 825. 

pasture for lambs, 368 ; Ohio, 177. 
pasture for swine, 675; Ohio, 178. 
pastured-off, effect on following crop, 
826. 

protein content during growing period, 
Iowa, 273. 

silage for growing pigs, Iowa, 273. 
sodium for. U.I., 426. 
sulphur fertilizers for, 427. 

Raspberries — 

as phytometers. 327. 
culture, Mich.. 148. 
culture in Minnesota, Minn., 387. 
culture on .small holdings in Scotland, 
836. 

potash fertilizers for, Mass., 21. 
Raspberry — 

antiiracnose, treatment, Iowa, 249. 
sawfly, notes, Conn. State, 159. 

Rats, SpirocJiwta- icterohwmorrhagm in, 85. 

(Bee also Rodents.) 

Rattler, small-type, description, 788. 
Reckziekte in sheep, 873, 

Reclamation Service, work of, 481. 
Reconstruction — 

agricultural, in Canada, 792. 

agricultural, in France, 593, 792. 

agricultural, in Grejit Britain, 02, 792, 

agrieultral, in Italy, 793. 

list of references, 387. 

place of agriculture in, treatise, 489. 

rural, in Bengal, 490. 

Reourvaria namllUj studies, 61. 

Red-- 

dog flour. (Bee Flour, red dog.) 
scale, fumigation, 364. 
spider on hops, N.Y, Cornell, 161. 
Spider, remedies, 160. 
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Heel top — 

analyses, Wyo., 333. 
effect on following crop, R.I., 135. 
fertilizer experiments, R.I., 135. 
preparing seed bed on denuded sur- 
faces, Ind., 130. 

seed production maps, U.S.D.A., 236. 
Remedies, new and nonofiicial, TSl. 
Reproductive tissues, effect of alcohol on, 
862. 

Reservoirs, irrigation, leakage, 888. 

Resin in turpentine as foam breaker, 410. 
Resins — 

action of alcoholic potassium hydroxid 
■on, 210. 

and gums, handbook, 110. 
chemistry of, progress, 614. 

US'ee a?.s‘o Oleoresin.) 

Ee.spi ration — 

in plants and animals, studies, 524, 
632. 

in plants, limiting factors, 429. 
in plants, studies, 28, 329. 
measuring, 524. 

Respiratory disease, treatment, 283. 
Rhahdocnemis obsourusy notes, 660. 
Mhugoletis pomonella, {Bee Apple mag- 
got.) 

Rhamnose, preparation, 201. 

Rhizoctonia — 

on asparagus, 841, 
studies, 543. 

Rhizoet07iia — 

solmii on carnations, 111., 752. 
solani on potato, 451. 
sp. on celery, N.J., 50. 
sp. on tomato, 156. 
ithizopertha dombuca, notes, 759. 

Rkizopus sp. on tomato, 156. 

Rhode Island Station, notes, 199, 900. 
Rhodes grass — 

culture experiments, Ariz., 331. 
history, culture, and analyses, 
U.S.D.A., 337. 

Rhopalosiphum persicce on spinach, Va. 
Truck, 663. 

Rhotanium laboratory ware, 11. 

Rhubarb — 

culture, 739. 

potash fertilizers for. Mass., 21. 

Kibes, eradication, 351, 352, 

(Bee also Currants and Gooseberries.) 
Bice — 

and its by-products, utilization, 533. 
as affected by climatic conditions in 
Philippines, 643. 
blast, notes, 749. 
bran, analyses, Ind., 564. 
by-products, analyses. Can., 565. 
culture experiments, 529, 829 ; Hawaii, 
137. 

culture in Argentina, 533. 
culture in Bali, 643. 
culture in' Burma, 529. 
culture in C!eyIon, 529. 

'.culture in TU'Cuman, 643. 

vV' '"''diseases, notes, 841. 


Rice — Continued. 

fertilizer experiments, 529, 814, 816 ; 
Hawaii, 148. 

fields, 'weed control In, Tex., 38. 
flour, ciiaracteristics and detection, 

467. 

hulls for decolorizing riirbon, La., 416. 
Ilocano and Tagalog, 337. 
improvement in India, 522, 529, 
insects affecting, 354. 
moth, studies, U.S.D.A., 459. 
selection experiments, 533, 636, 639, 
829. 

soils of India, fertilizer requirements, 
814, 816. 

soils of India, studies, 720. 

stai*cli, action Of enzyms on, 409. 

statistical notes, 820. 

transplanting in Egypt, 533. 

ufra disease, studies, 64, 543. 

var. plena, experimental evolution, 73.5. 

variety tests, 528, 529, 829. 

weevil, notes, 758. 

worm, studies, 04. 

Ricebird, range and economic status, 547. 
Eicinus, (Bee Castor beans.) 

Rickets — 

notes, 858. 
studies, 364, 365. 

Rinderpe.st — 

control in Egypt, 682. 
immunization, 478, 577, 682, 876. 
in camels, 86. 
treatment, 185, 577, 

River measurement. {Bee Stream measure- 
ment.) 

Road — 

materials, bituminous, testing, 780. 
materials, bituminous, ultramicroscopic 
examination, CSS. 

materials, testing, 484, 787, 788, 7S9 ; 
U.S.D.A., 688. 

stone, crushed, eommerckil slz(‘s, 
U.S.D.A., 382. 

surfaces, bituminous, efficiency, 688. 
Roads — 

concrete. {Bee Concrete.) 
construction and maintenance, 
U.D.S.A., 380, 690. 

impact tests of auto trucks, XJ.S.D.A., 
689. 

tractive resistance, effect of in terms 
of gasoline consumption, 486, 

(Bee also Pavements.) 

Rock — 

for road building. {Bee Road mate- 
rials.) 

phosphate. {Bee Fhospbate.) 

Rocks, chemical analysis, manual, 112. 
Rodent botfly, studies, 258. 

Rodents, control, 353. 

{Bee also Rats.) 

Jtondaniella n.spp., enemies of hop aphis 
and artichoke macrosiphon, 455. 

Rook — 

economic position, 454. 
generic name, 250. 
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Root-— 

absorption from solutions at minimum 
concentration, 182. 
aphids, notes, 59. , 

??rowth as affected by excess of mois- 
ture, 820. 

p'rowth as affected by oxys’cn supply, 
132. 

growth as affecting activity of soil 
organisms, N..T., 28. 
habit, experimental modification, 134. 
haMt in the far North, 634. 
maggot treatment, new, 259. 
nematodes, control, 660, S4G ; Fla., 
548 ; N.J., 50. 

nodules. (See Nodule production.) 
systems, charting, quadrat-hisect 
method, 327. 

systems, ecology of, 327, 

Root crops — 

culture experiments, Mich., 636. 
culture experiments in Ontario, 333. 
culture experiments ia Philippines, 
650. 

effect on following crop, 228, 229. 
storage. 111., 834. 

variety tests, Mich., 636 ; Nev., 227. 
(See also special crops.) 

Roots — 

hatural grafting, 522. 
of various plants, ash constituents, 
502. 

of Fioia fal)a, resistance to electric 
current, 725. 

Rope"—' 

manila, strength requirements, 884. 
wire, determining stresses, 584. 
Rosaces® important as food plants, 729. 

Rose — 

blotch fungus, life history, 658. 
yhafer, notes, Conn, State, 159. 
leaf-hopper, studies, 848. 
leaf-tyer, notes, Conn. State, 159. 
mallow, insects affecting, 549. 
midge, studies, XT-S.D.A., 165. 

Roselle, insects affecting, 661. 

Roses — ' 

annual, 242. 

breeding experiments, 742. 

Chinese, collected by Meyer, 742, 
culture and variety tests, N.J., 41. 
fragrance, 742. 
mildew-resistant, 242. 
pillar, new, 242. 
variety tests, 742. 

Rotation — 

fertilizer experiments, N.Y.Cornell, 21. 
of crops, 228 ; Dei., 136 ; Kans., 32. 
41; MOm 644; N.Dak., 139, 822; 
R.I., 135, 434. 

of crops for Ohio, Ohio, 136, 529. 
of crops in dry farming, Mont,, 29. 
of crops, legumes in, N.J., 19, 
of crops, ti’eatise, 730. 
of crops under irrigation, Nebr., 433. 
plats, cake and corn feeding on, 826. 
Boup in New Jersey, N.J., 881. 


Rowen — 

for dairy cows, Mass., 276. 
in the rotation, R.I., 434. 

Rubber — 

and latex from upper and lower cut, 
152. 

brown bast, notes, 659. 
canker, black-stripe, notes, 659. 
canker, treatment, 449, 

Castilla, culture and tapping, 839. 
chemistry of, progress, 614, 
collar rot, studies, 546. 
colloid chemistry of, 310, 801. 
culture experiments, 242, 745. 
fertilizer experiments, 817. 
field experimentation, methods, 541, 
girth and yield correlation, 653. 
industry, scientific methods in, 118. 
insects affecting, 455. 
latex, specific gravity and rubber con- 
tent, relation, 542. 

laticiferoiis vessels, structure, 150, 541. 
leaf disease, notes, 841. 
lightning injury, 245. 
of Dutch East Indies, variation in 
samples, 542. 

peculiarities of individual trees, 653. 
Phytophthora disease, 55. 
plants producing, 345. 
renewing bark as affected by preserva- 
tives, 542. 

seed, germination and preservation, 
*449, 541. 
selection, 150, 653. 
soils, Malayan, 319. 
synthesis, 10. 

tapping experiments, 151, 242, 542, 
745. 

thinning, 150, 653. 
trees, wound healing, 449. 
yields, variation in, 653. 

Run-off — 

as affected by cropping and cultivation, 
622. 

investigations on Third Creek, N.C., 

686 . 

on a Florida drainage area, 686. 

Rural — 

church in reconstruction, 387. 
church problems in Texas, 591. 
communities, child caring- work in, 890. 
communities, nursing and social serv- 
ice needs, 890. 

community center movement in Can- 
ada, 495. 

conditions affecting maternity and in- 
fant care, 794. 

credit. (See Agricultural credit.) 
depopulation and absenteeism in Spain, 
890. 

eeonomths, principles of, 92. 
economics, research aspects, 701. 
economy of France, 490. 
industries in Great Britain, 490. 
industries, treatises, 506, 592, 
labor. (See Agricultural labor.) 
leadership register, 897, 
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Itiiral — Continued. 

life in the Haute Marne, 501. 
living? costs in Great Britain, 10 m. 
iciotoi* routes, TJ.S.D.A., 
popiilnlion of United Stales, IT.S.D.A., 
S90. 

problems of United States, 500, 501. 
recoiistnictioii. (fice Reeonstriiclion.) 
schools. (See Schools, rural.) 
socioloj^y, research aspects, 701. 
surveys, technical snide, d02. 
v. urban physical lu'jections under se- 
lective service, 704. 

Bushes, analyses, Wyo., 

Rusts — 

of Douglas Lake region, Michigan, 842. 
studies, 152, 245; Mo., G54. 

(See als(t CVreal, Wheat, et(\\ 
Rutabagas. ibS’ec Swedes, j 
Rye-- 

and wheat hybrid, fertile, 045. 
as affected bj” aluminum, 214. 
as affected by sodium arsenite, 025. 
as green manure, Ihd., 120, 
breeding experiments, Alaska, 31 ; N.C., 
038. 

climatic refiuirements, T'l.S.D.A., 417. 
composition as affected by soils and 
fertilizers, 422, 

ciiltnre exp(?riments, 228, 220, 039 ; 
Can., 528. 

culture in United States, U.S.P.A., 043. 
effect on following crop, R.I,, 135. 
feed, analyses, Conn. State, 176. 
fertilizer experiments, 229 ; R.I., 135. 
flour, milling grade, 313. 
for silage, 732 ; Mo., 334. 
frost injury, .335. 

grass, culture experiments, Idaho, 225. 
grass, Italian, fertilizer experiments, 
228, 815. 

grass, Macoim, analyses, W^'yo., 333. 
grass, “ Wimmera,” 041. 
green manuring experiments, N..T., 19. 
hogging-down, Ohio, 569. 
lodging in, 636. 

middlings, analyses, Coiin.State, 176; 

Ind., 504, SOS. 
nt‘W insect pest, 661. 
plat tests, techni^iiie, 432, 
production, con.sumptioii, and trade, 
826; U.S.D.A., 891. 
screenings, analyses, Tnd., 564. 
swd, as affec'ted by heat, 430. 
seed, drying, 730. 
seeding experiments, Ariz., 332. 
straw in the rotation, R.L, 434. 
variety? tests, 638 ; Alaska, 31 ; Idaho, 
225; N.C., 638. 
weed control methods, 737. 
yield cycles, 892. e 

yields, ^ N.,T., 85. 

Saccharimeters, standardizing, 799., 
Saccharin, methods of analysis, 115. 
BacCharompees mssm in banana must, 716* 


Sacchanim spontamiim ns paper-making 
material, 732. 

Sagebrush, climax forinatiuus, 634. 

Sailorg. (Sec Servi(>e men.) 

Sal- 

disease, studies, 543. 
insects affecting, 57. 

Salicylic acid, deb'rminatiou. 804. 

Saliva — 

amylolytic power, di-tennining, 115, 
of pellagrins, studi{'s, 409. 

Salmon, canned, bacteriology, 557. 

Salt — 

fertilizing value, Me,, 143. 
immunizing action against anaphylac- 
tic inje<4ion, 476. 
use W’ith caleiiim cyanamid, 723. 
Saltbush, Australian, culture and use, 
U.S.D.A., 827. 

Saltpeter. (See Potassium nitrate and 
Sodium nitrate.) 

Salts — 

marine, fertilizing values 724. 
neutral, in <'(»iitact with colloids, split- 
ting, 364. 

San Josd scale — 

in South Dakota, 59. 
spraying, 54 ; Mo., 356. 

Sand dunes — 

reclamation, 343. 
vegetation, 633. 

Sandal disea.s'es, notes, .522. 

Sandy — 

hill land, development experiments, 
813. 

soils, how’ to farm them, W^is., 18. 
Sann-hemp — 

as green manure, 814. ■ 

fertilizer (experiments, S17. 
Snnmnoulea nipUlosa, {Bee P(^ach borer.) 
Sap concentration. (Bee Osmotic' concen- 
tration. ) 

Saperda concolor, notes, Conn. State, 159. 
SarcoemtiH lenvlUt, studios, >Vyo., 379. 
Sarcoma, heterolysins in, 874. 

Sarcosporklia as cause of scrapie, 580. 
Sanson cake, fertilizing value, 816. 

Sauces. European and Indo-Chinast', 66, 
Sau(u*kraut, preparation, 807. 

Saiisage.s — 

examination, 713, 714. 
ripening, 467. 

Savoy, nutritive value, 557. 

Saw^dust, reaction products of fusion with 
alkali, 314. 

Suwfly — 

leaf-miners, notes, 759. 
wmb-spiiining, S.Dak., 251. 

Scale insects — 

citrus, fumigation, 164, 757; Cal., 550. 
in South Dakota, 59. 

(Bee also spgcifia ^serts.) 

SeJiii-oneura Urnlffera. (Sec xlpple aphis, 

woolly.) 

Bchizura nnioornis on hickory, Conn. State, 

159. 
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Scliooi — 

and home gardening course, CaL, 95. 
children, act limiting labor by, in Scot- 
land, 493. 

children, distribution of eggs to, .396. 
fairs in Canada, 495. 
gardening in India, 697. 

Schools — 

agricultural. (See Agricultural 
schools.) 

rural, hot lunches in, 68. 
rural, planting grounds, Mich., 46. 
Sclrpus americmim, analyses, Wyo., 333. 
Scitala prumom^ notes, 66. 

Sclerotinia — 

fructigena; notes, 53. 

Uhertiana on celery, N.J., 50. 
trlfoliorum^ studies, N.C., 450. 
Sclerotinia — 

longevity in soil, 844. 
on onion, 154. 

Sclcrotium'— 

notes 841. 

rolfsii on tomato, 156. 
spp. in soil, damage from, 655. 
Sooleootrichum. graminis, notes, 843. 
Scolytus ratssehurgi, notes, 455. 

Scopolamine from Datura metel, 825. 
Scrapie, studies, 85, SSO*. 

Screenings— 

analyses, Can., 565. 
feeding value, Can., 569. 

Screw-worm flies, flight distances, 259. 
Scurfy scale in South Dakota, 59. 

Scurvy — 

as affecting teeth, 471. 
studies, 266, 365, 470, 562, 860. 

(See also Antiscorbutic.) 

Sea water salts, fertilizing value, 723. 
Seaweed, fertilizing value, 229. 

Secretin and vitamin, identity, 267. 

Sedges, analyses, Wyo., 33.S. 

Seed- 

certification, standardization, and list- 
ing, 536. 

control, aspects of, U-S.D.A., 442. 
Industry of XTnlted States, U.S.D.A., 
645. 

inspection, Colo., 645 ; Idaho, 225, 
339 ; Mont., 40 ; N.Dak., 140 ; N.H., 
40. 

inspection in Denmark, 228. 
inspection in New Zealand, 442. 
inspection in Zurich, 729. 
inspection of lawn-grass mixtures, 
N.J., 40. 

law in Idaho, Idaho, 236. 
production in Great Britain, 737. 
production, studies, XJ.iS.D.A., 442. 
reporting as a public service, 737. 
reports, U.S.D.A., 235, 442, 537, 645. 
testing, 730 ; Iowa, 40. 
trade responsibilities, 737. 
treatment, 737, 754 ; Mich., 654 ; K.J., 
654. 

treatment by formaldehyde vapor, 154. 
245. 


Seed — Continued. 

treatment for dodder control, 646. 
treatment, presoaking in, 246. 
treatment with ammonium nitrate, 730. 
Seeds — ' 

analyses for fat and moisture content, 

501. 

us affected by drying, 730. 
as affected by imperfect fungi, N.Dak., 
140. 

germination as affected by alkali, 622. 
germination as affected by organic sub- 
stances, 523. 

germination in heated soils, 215. 
oil. (See Oil seeds.) 
pedagogy of, 597. 
preservation, P.R., 147. 
size of, as affecting yield, 536. 
translocation of mineral constituents, 
726. 

viability as affected by heat, 430. 
weed. (See Weed seeds.) 

Segment blocks for large size drains, 483. 
Selection — 

experiments with Drosophila, 868. 
experiments with inbred rats, 865. 
for sex ratio, 866. 

natural, action on Mendelian charac- 
ters, 268. 

Self-feeders. (See Pigs and Lambs.) 
Senescence in the white mouse, 766, 767. 
Septic tanks — 

construction, Wash., 692. 
new form, 589. 

Septicemia — 

hemorrhagic, 4T4, 777. 
hemorrhagic, in camels, 86. 
hemorrhagic, in lambs, Iowa, 286. 
hemo-rrhagic, in sheep, 479. 
infectious, prophylaxis and treatment, 
577. 

Septoria, biologic specialization, 544, 
Septoria — 

Jycopersicij^ control, N.J., 52. 
petroseHni apih studies, N.J., 50. 
Sericulture! — 

in Germany, 847. 
in Mysore, 59, 
in the Far East, 458. 

(See aJso Silkworm.) 

Serradella' — 

culture on sandy soils, Wis., 18. 
germination as affected by organic sub- 
stances, 523. 

Serum — 

institute in Holland, reports, 474. 
proteins of blood, regeneration, 859. 
therapy and anaphylaxis in veteri- 
nary practice, 185. 

therapy of wounds and pyogenic in- 
fections, 188. 

Serums — 

antistreptococcic, from horses im- 
munized by single dose, 376. 
antitoxic, concentration, 874. 
antitoxic, studies, 282, 283. 
as new and nonofficial remedies,. 7S1* 


177848°— 20 8 
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Serums — Oontiniied. 

cliiiical value, treatise, 283. 

effect on velocity of bacteriolysis, 187. 

fractionation, 282, 283. 

^uinea-yiSi composition, 187. 
aiiinea-pia, loss of complement at va- 
rious temperatures, 477. 
horse and aoat, us affected by desiecu- 
tion, 874. 

immunizing, isoanaphy lactic poison inn 
by, 1S5. 

measuring, 203. 

prophylactic and curative value, 37C>. 
(8Vc also Antiserums.) 

Service men — 

agricultural instruction for, Oo, 200, 
590, 707. 

colonization by, treatise, 592. 
t‘mploymeut on the land, 591, 880. 
land settlement for, 193, 489, 792, 889. 
opportunities in agriculture for, 29G, 
392. 

Sesame, culture in Burma, 529. 
iiesamuHi imUtmm cake, fertilizing value, 
S16. 

Sesia tmiHformiSj studies, 667. 

Settlers. {Sec Land settlement.) 

Sewage — 

disposal, 480, 587, 588, 589; Wash., 
692. 

filter fly, control, 165, 
grease interception from, 589. 
purification, 801. 
sludge, pressing, 814. 
treatment, effluent from, deoxygenat- 
ing effect, 888. 

Sewing, textbook, 897, 

Sex ratio — 

as affected by alcohol, 864. 
as affected by breeding- and selection, 
866 . 

Sexual cycle as affected by corpus Inteum, 
175. 

Shaddock as budding stock, 447. 

Shaliu-— 

protein content, Aria., 367. 
yields, Mo„ 637. 

Sheep — 

blowflies, control, 852. 
digestion experiments -with brans, 
Mass., 277. 
digestive tract, 81. 
disease, new, in Brazil, 86. 
diseases in Colorado, 286. 
diseases, studies, 797. 

(See also Hpecifie diseases.) 
facial sinuses, 81. 
husbandry, manual, 97. 
industry in Canada, 472. 
industry in South Africa, 772. 
inheritance of fertility, 268. 
injury by squirrel-tai! grass, Nev., 782. 
maggot flies, investigations, 86. 
on irrigated farms, U.S.D.A., 568. 
poisoning by death camas, Nev., 281. 
potatoes for, Me., 142. 


Sheep — Cont inucd. 

raiig(S emergency feeding, Nev., 271. 
range, management, U.S.D.A., 565. 
.scab, notes, 873. 

{See also Ewes and Lambs.) 
Sheepskins, exports fi-om South Africa, 
772. 

Sliell fish, drying, 807. 

Shelter belts— 

cooperative, U.S.D.A., 840. 
note.s, N.Dak., S37. 

Sli(‘pherd’s purse, crossing exj)oriments, 134, 
Shoddy, fertilizing value, 218. 

SIioi ca robusia. (Sec Sal.) 

Shorts, analyses, StIS ; N.IL, 08; ILL, 504. 
Shot-hole horer, control, 359, -163. 

Shrew from Warren Island, Alaska, 353. 
Shrubs, ornamental — 

for Wisconsin, 242, 835. 
from China, 448. 
hardy, new hi cultivation, 448. 
winter injury, Ariz., 343. 
winter injury in Canada, 448. 
Sieberocitta, status of, 250. 

Silage — 

acid-forming organisms, 014. 
acids of, effect on pigs, Iowa, 273. 
alfalfa, black, analyses, Kans., 35. 
alfalfa, preparation, N.Dak., 140. 
corn, irrigation experiments, Nebr., 
433. 

corn, .seed sc'h'ction, N.J., 35. 
corn, variety tests, N.Dak., 139. 
crops, cost of production, Minn., 91. 
crops, culture experiments, Mich,, 636, 
crops, varieties in Canada, 732, 
crops, variety tests, Kans., 34 ; Mich,, 
636 ; Nev., 227 ; Tex., 36. 
crops, yields, N.J., 35. 
cutting, 488. 

feeding value, 368 ; Can., 507 ; j\ro„ 

78. 

for dairy calves, Conn,8torrs, 871. 
for dairy cows, Ariz., 371. 
for lambs, 771 ; Ind., 70; Kans., 71 ; 
Nebr., 770, 

for range cattle, Ariz., 308. 
from corn cut at difi'erent atag<‘w. 
8.1)ak., 567. 

from Elodea eaiiadcnsiSt 737. 
from grape shoots, 018. 
from native grasses, Alaska, 30, 
from ont.s, peas, and vetch, 670. 
from Russian thistle, N.Mex., 170. 
from sunflowers, Nev., 227. 
from various crops. Mo., 334. 
pathogenic bacillus from, 280. 
sorghum, feeding value, 367. 
soy bean, feeding value, Ind., 68. 
sweet clover, preparation, N.Dak,, 140. 
use of weeds for, Colo., 046. 
weights of, Mo,, 091, 692, 

Silica, effect on chemical reactions in soil, 
720. 

Silkworm, pseudograsserle, .358. 

{See also Sericulture.) 
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Silos — 

capacity, estimating, Mo., 691, 692. 
construction, 4<S8 ; Ark., 5.S7 ; Iowa, 
691. 

filling, 4SS. 

wall construction, effect on frec'zing 
ol‘ silage, Iowa, 201. 

^ilvawu^ siirimmensis, notes, 759. 

S!lv(‘r preparations, therapeutic, 781. 
J:<ip])f)L‘or]/ne arenw. (8'rc Grain apliis, 
European. ) 

Sires, influence on Utter size, 26S. 

Sirup from sugar beets, 117. 

Sirups, cane, composition and calorific 
value, 507. 

Sisal hemp — 

as binder-twino fiber, ILS.D.A., 020. 
culture experiments, Hawaii, 128. 
production in Yticatan, 829, 

Hiiofroaa ccrealelUi. (8'ce Angonmois 
grain-moth.) 

vSi52{‘ factors of the animal body, nature of, 
473. 

Skeletal- 

development, studios, 269. 
size factors, nature of, 473. 
structure, laws of, 260. 

Skim milk — 

amino-acid content, 36T. 
feeding value, 569; Mich., 74. 
nutritive value, 670 ; 111., 65. 
utilization, 80. 

Sk.ylark, food habits, 454. 

Slag. (jSee Phosphatic slag.) 
Slaughterhouse, municipal, at Alexandria, 
279. 

“ Slick spots,” studies, Idaho, 18. 

Sludge, fertilizing value, 326, 627. 

8 mall holdings — 

in Montserrat, 891. 
in Scotland, 792. 

(8eTe also hand settlement.) 

Smelter — 

by-products, fertilizer from, 427. 
fumes as affecting plants, 229, 427. 
Smut remedies, analyses, Mich., 443. 
Smuts, blossom infection by, 346. 

iHee also ISarley smut, (\)rn smut, etc.} 
jNmpntJnirodes hetw, identity, 255. 

Snail, dangerous, introduced in California, 
548. 

Snake bites, serotherapy, 577. 

Snapdragon rust, studies, 111., 752. 

Snow — 

fertilizing value, Can., 510. 
infiuence on vegetation in Pyrenees, 
328. 

melting in Oregon and Washington, 
studies, 785. 

nitrogen, chlorin, and sulphates in, 620. 
surveys, Nev., 211. 

Snyder, J. L., biographical sketch, 798. 
Soap — ' 

colloid chemistry of, 310. 
determinat!oB» 116. 
methods of analysis, 814, 412. 
Soaovi/eed as feeding stuff, Tex., 70. 


Soda water, bottled, precipitates in, N.Dak., 

669. 

Sodammpnium sulphate, manofactnrc ami 
fertilizing value, 516. 

Sodium — 

absorption bj' wheat seedlings, 27. 
arsenite, persistence in soil, 625. 
ns potassium substitute, R.I., 426. 
clilorid. (aS'oc Salt, i 
eyanid treatment of nem;ito<le-!nfcsted 
soil, 660; Fla., 548. 
eyanid treatment of wireworm-inl'ested 
soil, N..T., 58. 

effect on different crops, 229. 
hypochlorite, (See Hypochlorite, t 
nitrate — ■ 

and acetate, effect on soil solubil- 
ity, Mich., 512. 

availability as affected by soils, 
N.J., 22. 

d<ffermination of chlorates in, 802., 
effect on composition of crops. 422. 
effect on soil reaction, 32.3. 
fertilizing value, 228, 229, 723, 
815, 825. 826; Ark., 130; ('an., 
516; Mass., 21 : N.C., 624. 
limits of harmful effect, 815. 
production and consumption, 22. 
salts as soil amendments, 326. 
salts, effect on potash solubility, 126. 
salts, effect on soil structure, 519. 
salts, toxicity, 320. 
salts, toxicity as affected by manure, 
322. 

sulphate, fertilizing value, 427. 
sulphite, analyses, 112. 
utility in relation to plant growth, 820. 
Soft drinks, bottled, IT.S.D.A., 669. 

Soil- 

acidity — 

aluminum factor, 214, 428. 
as affected by various crops, E.I., 
135. 

determining, 123. 

effect on potato scab, 123. 

method of stating, 205. 

.studies, 319, 321. 
studies with peat and humiis- 
forming piahts, 19. 

(See also Lime, Lime.stoms an4 
Liming.) 

aeration as affecting root growtli, 132, 
134. 

aeration in India, 522. 
amendments, action of, 326. 
bacteria — 

as affected by manure, Del., 130; 
Ga., 130. 

effect on phosphate availability, 

131. 

lactose-ferme;ntiBg, 888. 
nonspore-forming, in manured 
soil, 20. 

phosphate requirements, 721. 

! cultures, physiological balance, Mich., 

j 631. 

1 cultures, salt ratios in, 820. 
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Soil — Contiiiuetl. 

erosion in a drainage channel, ISfi. 
erosion in Indiana, Ind., RIO. 
erosion, studies, Mo., 022. 
experiment fields, crop yields from, 
111., 218. 

extract as affected by manure, 420. 
extract, determination of magnesium 
in, 313. 

fertility experiments, Iiul, 218 ; Mass., 
21; Mo., 624; N.C„ 624; N.Dak,, 
822. 

fertility experiments in Netherlands, 
OSS. 

fertility inxestigation in India, 131, 
ertiiity, relation to microbiological 
data, 321. 

fungi injuring plants, G5o. 
fungi, proteolytic enasyms, 822. 
inoculation, 125. 

(See also Legumes, inoculation.) 
management, books on, 410, 624. 
moisture — 

as affected by cultivation, 120. 
as affected by cultivation and 
cropping. Mo., 622, 
as affected by cultivation and 
weed growth, Kans., 33. 
as affected by various crops, N. 
Dak., 823. 

changes, effect on soil properties, 
N.y. Cornell, 121. 

content, relation to solubility, 
Mich., 512. 

excess of, effect on root develop- 
ment, 820. 

holding capacity, capillary, 422. 
relation to biological activity, 812. 
relation to irrigation practice, 
515. 

sampling and composition, 622. 
studies at Leflingwell Rancho, 622. 
studies with prairie subsoils, 514. 
organism decomposing cellulose, 632. 
organisms — 

activity as affected by root 
growth. N..T., 28. 
ammoniffcation test, Ga., 19. 
as affected by sulphur and sul- 
phuric acid, 427. 
nitrogen-fixing, 125. 
proteolytic enzyms, 822. 
relation to toxicity, 624. 
phosphorus, organic, 213, 
poisoning, arsenical, 625. 
potash, solubility in salt solutions, 
126. 

profile at Buitenzorg, Java. 719. 
profiles, preparation, 810. 
protozoa, effect on fertility, 515. 
reaction as affected by organic matter, 
319. 

reaction as affected by sodium nitrate, 
323. 

reactions, chemical, 720. 


Soil — Continued. 

reactions, method of stating, 205. 
solution, acid and alkaline, chemical 
reactions, 720. 

solution as affected by cropping, 420. 
solution, sampling and analyses, 022. 
solution, studies, Mich,, 512, 030. 
temperature as a fleeting root growth, 

134. 

temperature, relation to sohibility. 
Mich., 512. 

temperature, studios, 422. 
temperature survey of TJnit<‘d States 
and Canada. 16, 210. 
volume, effect on plant growth, 813. 
water. (Bee Soil moisture.) 

Soil survey in — 

Arkansas, Faulkner Co., TT.S.D.A., 127. 
Arkansas, Howard Co., U.S.D.A., 317. 
California, Anaheim area., TT.S.D.A., 
127. 

California, Los Angeles area, U.S.D.A., 
511. 

California, Middle San Joaquin Valh'y, 
TJ.S.D.A., 211. 

California, Santa Maria area, TJ.S.D.A., 

211 . 

Egyptian Delta, 318. 

Iowa, Buena Vista Co., U.S.D.A., 620. 
Iowa, Ihmry Co.. U.S.D.A., 621. 

Iowa, Montgomery Co., TJ.S.D.A., 17. 
Kentucky, Shelby Co., TJ.S.D.A., 128. 
Louisiana, St. Martin Parish, TJ.S.D.A,, 
18. 

Maryland, Anne Arundel Co„ 818. 
Michigan, Calhoun Co., TJ.S.D.A., 128. 
Mississippi, Amite Co., TJ.S.D.A,, 128. 
Mis.souri, Callaway Co,, TJ.S.D.A., 128. 
New York, Oswego Co., TJ.S.D.A., 129. 
New York, Saratoga Co., TJ.S.D.A., 
212 . 

North Carolina, Caldwell Co., TJ.S.D.A., 
419. 

Ohio, Mahoning Co., TJ.S.D.A., 18. 
Pennsylvania, Mercer Co., U.S.D.A., 
810. 

Punjab, 621, 

Scotland, 797. 

United States in 1914, TJ.S.D.A., 317. 
Washington, Benton Co., TJ.S.D.A., 129. 
West Virginia, Barbour and TTp.shur 
Counties, U.S.D.A., 318. 

Soiling crops — 

for dairy cows, 184 ; Iowa, 181. 

* rotation experiments, 229, 

Soils — 

abnormality in cylinder expin'limnits, 
423. 

alkali. {See Alkali.) 
ammonification. (See Ammonifica- 

tion.) 

and crops, textbook, 90. 
as, affected by Kafir corn and mil# 
maize, Kan§„ 34, 
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Soilw — Continued. 

as affected by sulfofication and nitri- 
fication, S24. 

as affected by sulphur and sulphuric 
acid, 427. 

“ bara,” studies, 720, 
hare, mulched, and weed-grown, mois- 
ture and nitrate content, Kans., 33. 
bliatta, biological studies, 812. 
biological activity in relation to mois- 
ture and cropping, 812, 
biological data, relation to fertility, 
321. 

blowing, U.S.D.A,, 442, 
bog, sand and clay treatment and fer- 
tilizer experiments, 230. 
cacao, as affected by shading, 213. 
carbon determination in, 20G. 
carbon dioxid, ammonia, and nitrate 
formation, 421. 

carbon dioxid and hydrogen reaction, 
720. 

Caribou loam, fertilizer requirements, 
Me., 131. 

chemistry of, 201, 501. 
classification, 316, 620, 021. 
clay plasticity phenomena, 710. 
colloid clay percentage, relation to con- 
traction, 812. 

colloidal condition, reversibility, N.Y. 
Cornell, 121. 

colloids of, effect on reactions, 720. 
composition as affected by manure, 
420. 

courses, laboratory work, 896. 
cropped and cultivated, water absorp- 
tion and run-off on, Mo., 622. 
cropped and virgin, solution, 420. 
cropped, nitrification, 720, 812. 
disinfection, 49. 

effect on ash constituents of crab 
graa.s, 502. 

effect on composition of crops, 422, 
813. 

examination, 423. 
fluorin in, 126. 
forest, nitrification in, 1251 
heated, influence on germination and 
plant growth, 215. 
heating experiments, Hawaii, 138. 
H-ion concentration, 123. 
humus content, determination, 803. 
humus, of Sweden, classification, 511, 
humus-poor, of Sweden, classification, 
510* 

in relation to fertilizers, 423. 
interpreting by phytometer method, 
327. 

inverting power, 321. 
lime requirement, 428, 520. 
lime requirement, end-point, 123. 
lime requirement, relation to ammo- 
nia retention, 320. 

manganese, methods of handling, > Ha- 
waii, 138, 148. 

manured, ammoniflcation in, 20. 
mapping, 316, 810. 


Soils — Continued. 

mechanical composition as affecting 
nitrogen utilization, N.J., 22. 
mechanical composition as affecting 
solubility, Mich., 512. 
methods of analysis by washing, G21 
moor. [See Peat and Moor.) 
movement of plant food in, 214. 
muskeg, culture experiments, Minn., 
387. 

nitrogen content. (See Ammoriifiea- 
tion, Nitrification, Nitrogen, etc.) 
of Delaware, fertilizer and lime re- 
quirements, Del., 130. 
of Egypt, biological studies, 812, 
of Essex, lime requirement, 724, 
of G(mrgia, analyses, 317, 318, 512, 
718. 

of Hawaii, flora of, 217. 
of India, analyses and classification, 
621. 

of India, biological studies, 720, Sll, 
816. 

of India, fertilizer requirements, 515, 
813, 814,. S16. 

of India, lime requirement, 515, 816. 
of India, studies, 719, 720. 
of Indian tea districts, 718. 
of Indiana, fertilizer requirements, 
Ind., 218. 

of Indiana, legumes for, Ind., 19. 
of Iowa, liming, Iowa., 24. 
of Italian colonies, 621. 
of Michigan, classification, 620. 
of Minnesota, 212, 512. 
of Mississippi, 621. 
of mountain prairies, fertilizer require- 
ments, 722. 

of New Zealand, analyses, 621. 
of North Wales, studies, 811. 
of Nova Scotia, analyses, 811. 
of Ohio, peat and muck, Ohio, 212, 
of prairies, moisture content, 514. 
of Quebec, analyses, 318. 
of Queensland, lime and magnesia con- 
tent, 718. 

of Union of South Africa, analyses, 
621. 

of vicinity of Ottawa, 419. 
organic and inorganic acids as affect- 
ing solubility, Mich., 513. 
organic matter in. (See Organic mat- 
ter.) 

paddy, gaseous products of decompo- 
sition, 720., 

pamphlet of popular information, 813. 
peat. (See Peat.) 

penetration by temperature waves, 
422. 

physical texture, relation to produc- 
tivity, 719. 

rawness of subsoil, 322. 
rocky, dynamiting, 624. 
rOle in nitrogen vStorage hy high-altl- 
tude grasses, Wyo., 333. 
rdle in vegetation of Avra Valley, 220,' 
rubber and coconut, Malayan, 319. 
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Soils — rontitiaod. 

saline, of Madras Presid<‘iiey, 3 27. 
samplmjjf, 124, 718, 810. 
sandy hill, culture exps'idmonls, 813. 
sandy, liow to farm them, Wi.s., 18. 

“ slick spots,” Idaho, 18. 
solubility inub'r different conditions, 
Mich., 512. 

soluble materials as affected by Avh<'at 
and lime, N.Dak., 124. 
sterilization, 215, 515, 537, 023 ; N..T., 
054. 

sterilization, effect on seed germina- 
tion, 523, 

sterilization in the greenhouse, 330. 
sterilization in tobacco s(‘edbeds, 644. 
sterilized, growth of bacteria in, 812. 
stone content, effect on plant growth, 
813. 

structure as affected by potash and 
sodium salts, 519. 
swamp. (Mcc Swamp.) 
tobacco, analyses, Can.. 832. 
toxicity after heating, 215. 
toxins in, origin, 624, 
treatment for nematode control, 660, 
846; Fla., 548. 

treatment for wiroworm control, N.,T., 
58. 

tropical, studies, 501. 
unproductive, of Italy, management, 
624. 

variability, significance in field trials, 
124. 

water absorption and rnn>off, 686 ; 
Mo., 622. 

weathering, hygroscopicity as meas- 
ure, 719. 

Holanaceous plants, bacterial blight, Fla., 
542. 

fSolafium — 

hulUitnm as forage plant, 533. 
fendJpTi hybrid, studies, 134, 

8oIdiei*s. (8ec Service men.) 

Solutions, mitrient. (See Nutrient.) 
Sorghum — 

Amber, as summer forage, Mo., 637. 
Amber, field tests, N.Dak., 824. 
as dry-farm crop, Ariz., 29. 
as silage crop, Kans., 34 ; Tex., 36. 
culture (’xperiments in Ontario, 333. 
fertilizer experiments, 814. 
grain, culture exj^eiiments, Mo., 637. 
grain, feeding value, 367. 
grain, variety tests, Mo., 637. 
kernel smut, resistant varieties, Kans., 
48. 

propagation by cuttings, 735. 
refuse, analyses, Ariz., 367. 
silage for range cattle, Ariz., 368. 
smut, studies, Mo., 654. 
smuts in Bombay presidency, 51. 
sweet, growing with^ soy beans, Mo., 
637. 

V. Sudan grass for Ohio, Ohio, 234. 
variety tests, Ariz., 332 ; Idaho, 225. 
iBee aim Kafir corn, Milo maize, etc,) 


Ba I (fh u m vu l<}(irp — 
a.sai fly on, 664. 

hiN'wing tesis and utilization, 641, 

Sotol as feodine stuff, T(‘\., 70. 

8oup — ■ 

and broth <‘ubos, 66. 
pn'pa rat ions and jinalysc^s, 

263. 

South Dakota — 

College, notes, 300. 

Station, report, 209. 

Sows, brood — 

alfalfa hay for, N.Dak., 178. 
cost of wintering, Del., 178. 
feeding exporiment.s, Mo., <574. 
mineral reciuiremeiils, Kans., 73. 
molasses for, N.J., 73. 

Soy bean — 

bacteria, nonspecific strains, (hi., 13t>. 
bacteria, studies, 735, 832. 
blight, bacterial, notes, N.C., (bit?, 
cake, analyses, Can., 565. 
flour, characteristics and detection. 
467. 

meal, composition, 564. 

meal, feeding value, Ky., 74; Mich., 74. 

oil, increasing unsatiiration, 209. 

products and their uses, 209, 564. 

seeds, sterilizing, 735. 

silage, feeding valia*, Ind., 68. 

silage, studies, Mo., 334. 

Soy beans — 

abnormal growth in Rhlve’s solution 
cultures, 525. 
analyses, Can., 565. 
and cowpeas, comparative yields, Mo., 
637. 

as affected by ammonium sulpha t<% 
N.jr., 27. 

as cover crop for itoaches, Del, 145. 
as green manur(‘, N.J., 19, 35. 
as silage crop, 732 ; Mo., 334. 
br(‘eding experiments, N.C., 638. 
culture e.xiHU'imentH, 333 : Mo,, 637 ; 
Tex., 35. 

culture on Bandy soils, Wis,, 18, 
effect position in pod, N.J., 42. 
effect on growth of chicks, 75, 
fi'eding value, 564 ; Ind., 70, 
fertilizer experiments, Del,, 136; Mass., 
21 ; NX, 23. 
field testa, N.Dak., 824. 
for North Carolina, N.(\, 434. 
for utilization of soil and greensand 
potash, N.J., 24. 

germination as affected by organic sub- 
stances, 523. 

germination as affecting nodule bac- 
teria, 785. 

in forage crop mixtures, Mo., 637. 
in water culture, equilibrium concen- 
tration, 132. 

inoculation, 735, 832 ; Ga., 130. 
liming experiments, Deb, 136. 
phosphate Injury, 525; N.J., 27. 
rotation experiments# Del, 136. 
seed production maps, U.S.D.A., 236. 
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So.v l)(‘atis -i'ontliuied. 

seecliDM' <loptli.s, N.J., 42. 

Recflinj>' oxporimeats, Mo., 0?t7. 
variety for Idaho, Idaho, 225. 
variety tests, Ariz., 331; Del., 137; 

Mo., 02,7 ; N.C., G38 ; I'ex., ;io. 
viability as affected by heat, 430. 

amiiio-a,dd c;ontent, 3<>7. 
zinc content, 464. 

Sparrow — 

hawk, economic position, 454. 
house, food habits, 454. 
tree, proper name, 250. 

8paviii, patholojty of, S2, 

Spectrum, biolojtical normal, 428, 
Spermato^i-enesis in pheasants and Golden 
Campine cocks, 472. 
li^phmi'othecd — 

hunmli, treatment, 751. 
moi's-uiHr, notes, 40, 154. 

Sphoiioruyia, ik'W j?eniis, erection, 259. 
hiphinsi' liuustrif absence of complement in 
blood, 754. 

Spices, methods of investigutiou and stand- 
ards, 558. 

Spider mite on poison ivy, 700. 

Spiders — 

British, handbook, 455. 
food consumption, 463. 

(Bee also Red spider.) 

Spinach — 

apliid in.1iiry, Va.Truek, 062. 
aphis on potato, 255. 
blight, notes, Va.Truek, 663, 664. 
diseases, notes, 799, 843. 
nutritive value, 557. 

Bpirochwta — 

oytiiphaua n.sp. decomposing cellu- 
lose, 632. 

iet<rohwmorr7iap!a! In the rat, 85. 
Spirochmtales, subgroups and genera, 821. 
arl)orca, proper name for tree spar- 
row, 256, 

BpomlplovladUi m atro vir€u.s , treatment, 
748. 

Bponpospora sp. on potato, 748. 

Spore trap, automatic, 153. 

Bporohotus spp. analyses, Wyo„ 33.3. 
yporotriehosis, potassium iodid treatment, 
781. 

Spotted fever tick, Rocky Mountain, 57. 
Spray — 

application of fertiliKcrs, Hawaii, 138, 
148. 

nosszles, studies, W.Va., 290. 

Spraying — 

dust. (Bee Dusting.) 
for weed contj'ol, 537, 538, 737. 
machinery, care, 551. 
machines, tests, N,J., 52. 
outline for fruit growers, Mich., 43. 
(Bee also Apples, l^ota.toes, etc.) 
Sprays — 

copper. (Bee Copper.) 

for downy mildew, studies, 249. 


Sp ra y s -Cnti tin in 'd, 

orchard, tc.sts, 657. 

(Bee also Insecticides, Fungicides, and 
specific forms.) 

Spruce — 

forests, iiitrificatiOD of soil, 125. 
graft on pine, 47. 

growth and reproduction on hardwood 
lands, 47. 

mea.suremcnt, form-point method, 47. 
pollen distribution, 46. 
root habit, 634. 

Sprue, etiology of, 562. 

Squash — 

bug, remedies, N.Mex., 159. 
in water culture, equilibrium concen- 
tration, 132. 

rotation experiments, R.I., 434, 
.seedlings, ab.sorption of (ialciiim salts, 
221 . 

Squirrels, ground, in iMlifornia, 353, 
Squirrel-tail gras.s — 

rinaly.ses, Wyo., 333. 
injury to sheep, Nev., 782. 

Stable fever. (Bee Influenza, equine , ) 
Stable fly — 

relation to anthrax, La., 461. 
relation to fowl cestodes. 881. 
relation to hog cholera, 578. 

Stallions in Indiana, Ind,, 178. 
Staphylococci, toxicity of various dyes for, 
474. 

Starch — 

action of enzyms on. 409. 
action of ptyalin on, 614. 
chemistry of, progress, 614, 801. 
composition, 202. 
from Arum, 117. 
manufacture, handbook, 417. 

V. dextrin in nutrition of tadpoles, 

' 469. 

Starling, economic position, 454. 

“ Steek ■’ grass, harmful effects on sheep, 
873. 

Steers — 

composition at various stage.s of 
growth, 367. 

feeding experiments, 769 ; Can., 5)67 ; 

Pla., 566; Ind., 68; Mo., 673. 
on summer pasture in the Booth, 
ll.S.D.A., 565. 

pas.sage of feed residues through, time 
required, Ga., 176. 
range, grazing experiments, 435, 
silage for. S.Dak., 567. 
velvet bean pasture for, Pla., 566. 
(Bee also Cattle.) 

Btegomyia — 

control, 553. 

effectiveness of culidfuges against, 
554. 

infection experiments, 851. 

Btenoma mtemfer on avocado, 460. 
Btenozygim p&rHo%atum, notes, 551. 
Btephannrus dentatus causing paralysis tn 
a sow, 86. 
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Sterlgmatocystis smut of figs, 157. 

Sterility — 

in cattle, Mieli., 479. 
in plants, studies, 1S4, 223, 430. 
of piiGusant-Oolcleu-Campine hybrids, 
472. 

relation to underfeeding, 802. 

Stock. (See Live stock.) 

Stock foods. (jS'ee Feeding stuffs.) 

Stocks, spring-flowering, varieties, 448. 
Stockyards fever. (See Septicemia, hem- 
orrhagic.) 

Stomach — 

responses to foods, 467, 857. 
worms ill cattle and sheep, 684. 
Stomata, studies, 329, 429, 819. 

StGmoisifs calcitrans. (See Stable fly.) 
Stone for road building. (See Koad mate- 
rials Road stone.) 

Stones in soil, effect on plant growth, 813. 
Stoporala n. Bumyias, 547. 

Strangles — 
notes, 580. 

prophylaxis and treatment, 577. 

Straw — 

cellulose, studies, 202. 
composition as affected by soil, 422. 
mulch, effect on nitrate accumulation, 
Mo., 623. 

Strawberries — 

aerial fertilization with carbon dioxid, 
Vt, 833. 

breeding experiments, 738 ; Alaska, 41. 
culture, 739. 

culture in Minnesota, Minn., 387. 
fertilizer experiments, Oreg., 44. 
microlepidopteran pests, 257. 
variety tests, N.Bak,, 147. 
weights per box, N.Dak., 703. 
Strawberry — 

root disease, studies, Can., 543. 
root louse, notes, 755. 
tree, treatise, 653. 

Stream- 

flow, forecasting, Nev., 211. 
measurements in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, 583. 

Strehlomafftw strix^ studies, 464. 
Streptococci — 

as affected by vitamins in animal tis- 
sue, 574. 

of equines, studies, 580. 
toxicity of various dyes for, 474. 
udder-infecting, Mich., 681. 
Streptococcic infection in horses, serum 
treatment, 185. 

Mreptocoacus — 

hemelyUcm^ biology, 575. 
lacUSj, culture in sterilized soil, 812, 
Streptococcus immunity, studies, 376. 
Strongylid, new, from the hog, 579. 
Strongylidse in horses, 82, 87, 685. 
Strongylm equmm^ traumatic action, 580. 
Subsoils— 

of prairies, moisture content 514. 
rawness, 322. 


Suckling, relation to embryonic <]evelop- 
ment, 862. 

Sucrose, determination, 208, 799. 

Sudan grass — 

as dry-farm crop, Ariz., 29. 
culture (‘xperiraents, Mo., <VM ; 

.35. 

culture in Ohio, Ohio, 234. 
ficdcl tests, N.Dak., 824. 
for silage, 732 ; Mo., 3,3,4. 
seed and silage yields, Nev„ 227. 
seeding (‘xperiments, Dlaho, 225. 
yields, Ariz., 33>2. 

Sudan III, behavior in animal organism, 
672, 673. 

Sugar — 

chemistry of, progress, 614. 
cost of production, 534, 
decolorizatioii, Im., 208, 415. 
deterioration by fungi, 507 ; La., 416). 
determination, 115. 

determination in blood, 13, 413, 505, 
506. 

glycerin production from, 507. 
industry in British <TUiana, 50!. 
industry in Hawaii, 736. 
industry in West Indies, 825. 
inversion by soils, 321. 
manufacture, handbook, 417. 
methods of iiivt\stigatiun and stand- 
ards, 558. 

mimimura in the diet, 468. 
morphogenetic influence on plants, 819. 
production and consumption in British 
Empire, 806. 

reducing, determination, 412. 
report of A.O.A.C. referee, 799. 
samples, preservation, 208. 
substitutes in bottled soft drinks, 
U.S.D.A., 669, 
supply of Prance, 593. 

(See also Glucose, Sucrose, etc.) 

Sugar beet — 

curly leaf, notes, 456, 
growing work of British Board of Agri- 
culture, 200, 

sirup, prcpitratlon and use, 117, 
webworm, notes, Mont., >7. 

(Sec (it so Beet.) 

Sugar beets— 

as affected by alkali salts, 623. 
culture experiments, 638; Can., 528. 
culture, labor-saving devices for, 
tJ.S.l!>.A., 337. 

date-of-planting tests, Nev., 228. 
feeding value, Nebr., 771. 
fertilizer experiments, 220, 424, 638, 
815; Nehr., 433. 
irrigated, culture, Wash., 39. 
irrigation experiments, Nev., 728. 
marc content, determination, 313. 
potassium ammonium nitrate for, 627. 
sodium for, R.I., 426. 
thinning experiments, Nebr., 434. 
variety tests, 638. 
yields and feeding value, Nev., 22S. 
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Sugar cane — 

borer, control by parasites, 261, 462. 
borer, moth, studies, TJ.S.D.A., 60. 
borer on banana, 660. 
breeding experiments, 528, 726, S30. 
Imd variations in, 287. 
chlorin in, determination and effects, 
726. 

culture experiments, 520, 729, 826. 
culture in Burma, 529. 
culture in Hawaii, 730. 
culture in South Africa, 52S. 
culture in St. Vincent, 528- 
diseases, notes, 450, 841. 
distribution of solutes in sap, 525. 
experiments, study of, 234. 
fertilizer experiments, 528, 529, 533, 
817, 82G. 

frogliopper blight, notes, 842. 
grubs in Antigua, 462. 
grubs, remedies, 251. 
improvement in India, 522, 529. 
insects affecting, 354. 

Japanese, as silage crop, Tex., 36. 
Japanese, fertilizer experiments, Fla., 
527. 

Japanese, spraying with copperas, 
Hawaii, 138. 

juice, changes during sirup manufac- 
ture, 507. 
smut, studies, 52. 
spacing experiments, 338. 
stripping exi)eriments, 534. 
varieties as affected by salinity, 736. 

varieties in Java, 644. 

varietie.s in Porto Rico, 830. 

variety tests, 528, 529, 736, 825, 826. 

yellow stripe, control, 347. 

Sulfofieation — 

effect on rock phosphate, 324. 
effect on soil constituents, 324. 
Sulphate — 

of ammonia. (See Ammonium sul- 
phate.) 

of potash. {8ee Potassium sulphate.) 
Sulphates — 

determination, 205, 411, 505. 

(effect on soil solubility, Mich., 512. 
fertilizing value, 427. 
Siilphoichthyolate preparations, 781. 
Sulphur — 

ammonium wash, preparation and use, 
751. 

atomic, fungicidal value, 657. 
determination in fei^^ds and feces, 712. 
determination in foods, 505. 
dioxid, effect on soils and crops, 427. 
effect on greensand potash, 799. 
effect on mineral phosphate,. 131. 
effect on soils, 427. 
fertilizing value, 427. 

{&ee also Lime-sulphur.) 

Sulphuric add, effect on soils, 427. 
Sulphurou.s add, determination, 112. 

Sumac — 

oil from, 710. 

psyliid in New Jersey, 549. 


Sunflower seed.s, oil from, 209. 

Sunflowers — 

as forage crop, N.Mex., 139. 
as phytometers, 327. 
as silage crop, 722 ; Nev., 227. 
as source of potash, SIS. 
culture experiraent.s, 230, 333. 
germination as affected by organic 
siibstanee.s, 523. 
hybridization, 727. 

Sunlight — 

bactericidal action, 681. 
i-elatioii to aldehyde production by 
chlorophyll, 133. 

Superphosphate — 

and ammonium sulphate mixtures, set- 
ting of, 425. 
liisulphate, 723- 

effect on potash solubility, 126. 
fertilizing value, 22S, 229, 516,. 814 ; 
Ala.College, 336 : Ark., 130. 

(See also Phosphates, compari- 
son.) 

for alfalfa, Kans., 33. 
for grain in Minnesota, 425. 
manufacture, 628. 

reaction with calcium carbonate, 720. 
Swamp — 

drainage, dynamite for, 483. 
fever in Wyoming, Wyo., 47S. 
land In United States, U.S.D.A., 693. 
soils, culture experiments, Minn., 387. 
soils, effect on composition of crops, 
422, 813. 

soils, fertilizer experiments, 813. 
soils, management, 624. 

Swedes — 

antiscorbutic value, 860, 

culture in Minnesota, Minn., 387. 

dry rot, studies, 657. 

nutritive value, 557. 

sodium for, R.I., 426. 

time of sowing, 234. 

Sweet clover — 

annual white, Hawaii, 138 : Idaho, 
225; Iowa, 227. 
as hog pasture, U.S.D.A., 72. 
as pasture crop, Nebr., 434. 
culture experiments, Idaho, 225 ; N. 
Dak., 824. 

culture on Canada prairies, 732, 
culture on sandy soils, Wis„ IS. 
cutting at different heights, N.Dak., 
140. 

for improvement of native pasture, 
Kans., 35. 

hay, feeding value, Ivans., 71. 
inoculation experiments, 523. 
oats as nurse crop, Mo., 637. 
root rot, Ariz., 345, 
seeding experiments, N.J., 35 ; Nebr., 
434. 

silage, preparation, N.Dak., 140. 
silage, studies, Mo., 334. 
white, as affected by wet conditions, 
N.Dak., 140. 

white, culture experiments, Ariz., 332. 
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Swt^et corn — 

Fiisariiim di«easi‘s, iliuu.. Tin. 
in water ciilturo, equilibrium concentra- 
tion, i:i2. 

seed in S' depths and suckerinj4,l N..T., 
42. 

sufl-ar 1 (jss in storaa’e, d40. 
variety tests, N.Dak., 147. 

Sweet peas — 

cross-inoculation tests, o 2;E 
.eerimnation as affected by organic 
substances, r)2ti. 
l:?weet potato- 

caterpillar, notes, Pla., 54S. 
meal, preparation, 6o. 
mealy Mg, notes, 750. 

Sweet potatoes — 

culture experiments, 720. 
culture in Montserrat. 825. 
culture in Texas, 644. 
fertilizer experiments, El a., 527. 
field tests, 825. 
insects affecting, 455. 
selection experiments, 666. 
storage, Ariz., 668. 
storage houses, 488. 
variety tests, 825. 

yield correlation of parent hill and 
offspring plantings, Fla., 528. 
Sicieienia spp., descriptive accounts, 541. 
Sw’ine — 

feveiv red, prophylaxis and treatment, 
577. 

management in Idaho, Idaho, 276. 
management in the South, manual, 
369. 

plague, paper on, 474. 

plague, relation to necrobacillosis, 784. 

iBee also Pigs.) 

Swiss chard, aerial fertilization with car- 
bon dioxid, Vt, 833. 

Sycamore l)light, notes, 752. 

Symbiotes, review of literature, 558. 
Symptomatic anthrax. (Bee Blackleg.) 
B'imGntheflon pietipes in South Dakota, 59. 
Synoides, new genus, description, 456, 
Syrphida* — - 
notes, 852. 

of Japan, economic, 461.. 

Byrphus amerieanus^ notes, 852, 

Tabaniis, ivdation to horse .siekne.s.s, 879. 
Tachardia laraefe in southwestern XTnited 
States, 457, 757. 

Tadpoles, nutritional studies, 468. 
Tallianine, use in treatment of respiratory 
disease, 283.' 

Talthib as paper-making material, 732. 
Tamarack-— 

for wood-block pavement, 790. 

root habit, 664. 

sawffy, parasite, Mich., 660. 

Tan bark industry in Java, 48. 

Tankage — ■ ■■ 

amino-acid content, 367. 
analyses, Can., 566; Ind., 564, 868 ; 
' 'N.T.State, 868. 


Tankage- — Continued. 

digester, phosphoric-acid standard, 
564. 

feeding value, 560, 075 ; Iowa, 272 ; 

Ky., 74 ; Mich., 74, 
fov laying hen.s, Ind., 571. 

(Bee ahw (rarbag<' tankage, i 
Tannia meal, prep.arai ion, 05. 

analyses, kaolin for, 805. 
content of New Zealand trc(‘.s, Tin. 
from hemlock bark, 509. 

Karaunda, species yielding, 86i>. 
'ranning — 

colloid chemistry, 6,10, 801. 

.wa&‘te.s, fertilizing valium, 724. 
Tapeworms — 

iTi the fowl, 685, 881. 
treatment, 782. 

Tapioca flour, characteristi(!S and detec- 
tion, 467. 

Tar(‘s, pnstured-off, effect on following 
crop, 826. 

Taro in rotation with rice, XJawali, 137. 
Tartari<.‘ acid from grape-.shoot silage, 618. 
Tea — 

adulteration, detecting, 429. 
and its adulteration, 467. 
eaffoin content, 412. 
capsid, iiew% 847. 
culture experiments, 242. 
culture In Indo-Chinn, 447. 
diseases, treutineut, 845. 
insects affecting, 455. 
inspection, Conn. State, 170. 
manuring experiments, 742. 
plants, wild, of Germany, 743, 
pruning experiments, 242. 
shot-hole borer, control, 359, 403. 
soils of India, 718, 816. 
tortrix, studies, 357. 

Teak — 

iusects aflTctlng, 57. 
reproduction, 48. 

Teeth a.s affected by diet, 365, 471, 858. 
Tempera tuin« — 

as affecting corn crop, IT.B.B.A., 810. 
as affecting fungn.s flora, 841. 

J 1 .S affecting winter wheat, IL8,I>.A,, 

810. 

coeflicienits of hydration and growl Ij, 
defining, 27. 

influence on planting and harvest 
dates, TJ.B.D.A., 716. 
means and growing season in relation 
to frost dates, U.S.D.A., 118. 
of leaves, determining, 222. 
reduction to sea level, 808. 
relation to alfalfa seed production, 
U.S.D.A., 732. 

relation to plant growth, 725. 
relation to seasonal progress of vege- 
tation, 819. 

urban v. suburban, TJ.'vS.D.A., 120. 
waves, penetration into soil, 422. 

(B^e also Soil temperature.) 
TeneMoides mauritanious, (Bee Cadelle,) 
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''PetllK'KSet’ — 

Station, iiotos, 100, 900. 

University, notes, 100, 309, .000, 900. 
Tent caterpillar — 

notes, Conn. State, 159. 
reiiK'dios, 662. 

Teosinte-corn hybrids, studios, 437. 

Tepary bean hay, analyses, xlriz., 367. 
Tepary beans — 

as dry-farni crop, Ariz., 29. 
bret^dinj^ expernm^nts, Aria., 332, 
yields, Ariz., 332. 
d'ermites — 

in United States, U.S.D.A., 355. 
Ncarctic, structural modifications, 64. 
parasites of, 464. 

Tetanus — 

prophylaxis and tr('atment, 576. 
rOle of calcium ions in, 83. 
studi(‘s, 876. 

Tetheliii feedin.^* of white mic<', effects, 766, 
767, 768. 

Tetrulhphii rohuHvllu , notes, Conn. State. 
159, 

Tetranyclinn teJwriim, noU's, 760. 
Tetrapliospliatts inanufactiire, 628. 
TetrmtichHs — 

asparatii, notes, 59, 
ruf/dleaiy n.sp., description, 403. 
Tettigonid trifasoiata, new jteniis for, 253. 
Teitchothrips, new genus, erection, 551. 
Texas — 

College and Station, notes, 399, 500. 
Station, reports, 299. 

Textiles — 

chemistry of, progress, 613, 801. 
textbooks, 608, 897. 

Theobromin and caffein, distin.guishing l>e- 
tween, 714. 

Thmm nohilifata on rye, 661. 
Thermometrical tables, 808. 

TMela uia Xm 8ieo — 

control, U.S.D.A., 30, 
studi(‘s, 154, 248. 

Thiobacterinles, subgroups and genera, S21. 
Thistles— 

control, 229, 537. 

Russian, silage from, N.Mex., 176. 
Tbitsi, olt‘oresin from, 345. 

Thomas slag. Phosphatic slag.) 

Thorn leaf aphis, notes, 850. 

Thrashing- 

ring in corn b<dt, U.S.D.A., 694. 
tractor ccjsts, 790, 

Thrushes, missel and song, economic posi- 
tion, 454. 

Thumps,” relation to Ascaris, 285. 

Thymol, sources of, 825. 

ThyridopferyiV cphemcmformia. (Bee Bag- 
worm.) 

'Thyroid, iodin compotind of, isolation, 409. 
Thysanoptera — 

of Australia, 651, 
of British Columbia, 755. 
of Florida, 847. 

■TiUce^h septendedm* i&ee Cicada, period- 
ical.) 


Ticklo grass, iigiiry to sheep, Nev.. 782. 
Ticks — 

eradication, 286, 777. 
eradication laws, Ark., 479. 
relation to fistulous withers, 4S0. 
spotted fever, studies ami control, 57. 
(aVcc also Cattle tick.) 

Tile drainage districts, construction, 7S6. 

(aSTc also Draintile . ) 

Tili cake, fertilizing value, 816, 

Tilletia horrUldy notes, 841. 

Timber — 

cutting in Appalachians in relati(jii to 
changed conditions, 838. 
estimation, 47, 540, 840 ; Vt., 47. 
marking rules, pathological, 840. 
Timbers — 

Australian, crystals in, 745. 
creosoting, 584, 585. 
decay in buildings, 453. 

(8cc also Lumber and Wood.) 

Timothy — 

analyses, Wyo., .‘{3,3. 
and clover for newly broken land, 
Idaho, 226. 

i)reeding experiments, 830. 
competition in mixtures as affected by 
fertilizers, 322. 

effect on soil nitrate content. Mo., 62.2, 
immature, vitamin content, 762. 
in rotations, fertilizer experimenis, 
N.y.Cornell, 21. 
mountain, analyses, Wyo., 333. 
rotation experiments, Del., 136 ; X. 

Dak., 139, 82.3. 
seed, testing, Iowa, 40. 
yields, N.,T., 35. 

Tin, determination, 711. 

Tiiieola liiseUieJlay notes, 601, 757, 
Tin-plate by-products — 
aualy.ses, Ind., 564. 
report on, 564. 

Tirathaba n.sp., larval and pupal structun', 
354. 

Tissues, <*atalytie power, 172. 

Tmetoaem oeeVana, (aS'cc Bud moths.) 
Tobacco — 

aphid, control in Deli, 354. 
branching habit, 830. 
chlorosis, varietal, inheritance, -140. 
climatic requirements, U.S.D.A., 417. 
culture experiments, 528, 529, 644 ; 

Can., 528; N.C., 638, 
culture in Burma, 529. 
culture in Ceylon, 529. 
culture in India, 529. 
culture in Ireland, 440. 

Deli, selection experiments, 644. 
fertilizer experiments, 644 ; Can., 8.32 ; 

Hd., 143 ; N.C., 625, 638 ; Tex., 35. 
flea-heetle, studies, N.C., 554, 660. 
flower anomalies, 736. 
fiiie-eured, production in Canada, Can., 
831, 

gigantism in, 440, 

improved strain for Wisconsin, 736. 
inheritance in, 440, 736, 830. 
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Tobacco — ContinueC 

leaf spot, notes, N.C.# 638. 

Orobunclie on, 543. 
root-rot, notes, Md., 144, 
root-rot, studies, 248. 
seed, germination, 534. 
seedbeds, studies, 644. 
stems, fertilizing value, N.C., 625. 
White Burley, strains resistant to root 
rot, U.S.D.A., 39. 

Tomato — 

bacterial blight, studies, Fla., 543, 
blossom-end rot, breeding for resist- 
ance, Ga., 145. 

buckeye rot, studies, Fla., 542. 
chlorosis, greenhouse, 156. 
collar rot, studies, 841. 
damping-off, studies, 841. 
diseases, notes, 745. 
fruit rot, greenhouse, 156. 
fruit rots, origin and spread in tran- 
sit, 156. 

Fusarium diseases, studies, Minn., 745. 
juice, use in infant feeding, 266. 
late blight, control, N.J., 52. 
leaf mold, studies, 843. 
mealy bug, notes, 756. 
nailhead rust, notes, Fla., 543. 
nematodes, contiml, 846. 

Phytophthora rot, new, 656. 
products, manufacture, 618. 
seed oil, studies, 502. 
soil pests, control, 339. 
waste, feeding value, Del., 177, 
wilt, notes, Ariz., 345. 
wilt, resistant strains, 111., 147. 
wilt, studies, Ga., 156. 

Tomatoes— 

breeding experiments, 528; 111., 147; 
N.J., 43. 

breeding for fly resistance, Hawaii, 
146. 

canning, culture, Mo., 340. 
culture expeidments, 339. 
fertilizer experiments, 339, 627 ; Mass., 
21 ; Tex., 35. 

greenhouse, culture experiments, III., 
147 ; Ya.Truck, 647. 
insects affecting, Fla., 548. 
mulching experiments, Nebr., 648. 
position in cluster as related to weight, 
N.J., 43. 

pruning and staking, Kans., 41. 
selection experiments, N.Dak., 147. 
spraying experiments, N.J., 52. 
strain test, N.J., 41. 
vitamin content, 762. 

Tortricodea fragariana n.sp., description, 
'257. , 

Tortfix uUiGommu, notes, Conn. State, 159. 
Tractor — 

drives for bad roads and rough land, 
887. 

farming, cost, 790. 

■ plowing, laying out ■ fields for, tT.S,D.A., 

"\''' 289 , 


Tractor — Continued. 

plowing, notes, 129. 
tests, 4S6, 487, 887, 888. 
troubles, remedies, 791, 

Tractors— 

chain-track, 887. 
directory and specill cations, 586. 
in Dakota farming, U.S.D.A,, 384. 
in Pennsylvania farming, Pa., 486. 
multi-purpose, for English conditions, 
885. 

road work, factors in, 885. 
wheeled, studies, 8SC. 

Tradescantia, endurance of extreme con- 
ditions, 220, 

Tramctea radicipcrda, notes, 846. 
Transpiration — 

of plants, 134, 222, 818. 
of plants, devic(5 paralleling, U.S.D.A., 
725. 

of trees, 329, 

'fraumatic pericarditis in cows, 474. 

Tre e . 

diseases, studies, 752. 
diseases, studies, Mo., 654. 
hopper, new, in Nova Scotia, 354. 
pollen, distribution, 46. 

Trees — 

adaptation in relation to hardiness, 
144. 

Australian, crystals in, 745. 
Australian, for Mediterranean basin, 
744. 

coniferous. (Bee Conifers.) 
culture experiments, Nebr., 652. 
enzyms of, studies, Del., 132. 
evergreen, for the Northern Plains, 

243. 

Fomes parasite, 658. 

for Hawaii, 150. 

for Kansas, Kans., 46. 

for North Dakota, N.Dak., 837. 

for United Kingdom, 343, 743. 

frustum form factor, Vt, 47. 

leguminous, of Hawaii, 344. 

measurement, 47, 540, 840. 

of Bombay, morphology and ecology, 

244. 

of India, S30. 
of Indiana, 46. 
of Java, micrography, 244. 
ornamental, for Wisconsin, 242, 835. 
ornamental, from China, 448. 
ornamental, hardy, new in cultivation, 
448. 

ornamental winter injury, 448 ; Ariz., 
343. 

precipitation under, 315. 

root habit in the far North, 634. 

shade, insects affecting in the West, 

755. 

thinning experiments, 744. 
transpiration, 329. 

Trench — 

feet, relation to^iet deficiency, 365. 
fever, investigation, 851. 
fever, relation to lice, 551. 
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Tribolium — 

cmiftminij notes, 57. 
confusum, studies, 358, 
spp., notes, 759. 

tTrichinae, effects of lieat on, 6S4, 
TrieliomiPuf; iermitidiSj studies, 404. 
Trichotlirips, key, 847. 

TrifoUiwi lupinaster, culture iix Alaska, 
Alaska, 31. 

Trigonura Mcorim n.sp., description, 463. 
Trioxys cupressicola n.sp., description, 63. 
Triphenylmetbane dyes, antiseptic value, 
474. 

Triplite as source of phosphoric acid, 817. 
Trisetum suhspicatti'm, analyses, Wyo., 333. 
Trombidiidje of Minnesota, 57, 360. 

Tropical agriculture, treatise, 194. 

Truck crops — 

climatic requirements, U.S.D.A., 417. 
diseases, studies, Fla., 542. 

Fiisarium diseases, Minn., 745, 
insects affectinj^, Fla., 455. 
variety tests,,. Tex., 35. 

Trucks; trucks.) 

Tryelionympha cwn panula n.sp., studies, 
464. 

Trypaneidsj of Brazil, 75S. 

Trypamsoma, giiyaneme n.sp., notes, 878. 
Trypanosoma, life cycle, 781. 

Trypanosomes of domestic mammals, 284. 
Trypanosomiasis, immunity reaction, 190. 
Tsutsugamuslii disease, studies, 753. 
Tubercle bacilli — 

attenuated, for tuberculosis control, 
85. 

human, bovine, and equine, compari- 
son, 878. 

Tuberculin — 

determination, 877. 
testing in Michigan, 284. 
tests, Ij^mphangitis reaction to, 782. 
tests, value, 781. 

Tuberculosis — 

bovine, in children, 85. 
complement fixation reaction, 190. 
control, 474, 777, 878; U.S.D.A,, 479, 
683. 

diagnosis, 478, 878. 

differentiation from lymphangitis in 
cattle, 782. 

in farm poultr.y, Iowa, 88. 
notes, 2S0. 

treatment with aromatic hydrocar- 
bons, 682. 

Tuberculous — 

blood, fat content, 764. 
blood, phagocytosis in, 187. 
infection, influence of protein intoxica- 
tion on, 190. 
meat, detection, 191. 
serums, antitoxic power, 878. 

Tulip petals, plasmolysia of epidermal cells, 
818. 

Tulips — 

doubling, monograph, 742. 
wild, growth behayior, 742. 


Tumidiscapus orthopterce n.sp., descrip- 
tion, 360. 

T^zrkeys, feeds and feeding, Can., 370. 
Turnip — 

dry rot, studies, 657. 
finger-and-toe disease, lime for, 451, 
Turnips — 

as cover crop for peacb«\si, Del., 145. 
ash constituents, 502. 
breeding experiments, 797. 
culture experiments, 229, 334, 729, 
737; Can., 528. 
culture on bog soil, 230. 
feeding value, Can., 567. 
fertilizer experiments, 229, 334, 425. 
following oats and legumes, 231. 
on partially sterilized soils, 515, 
nutritive value, 557. 
rotation experiments, R.I., 434. 
seed size as affecting yield, 536. 
sodium for, R.I., 426. 
time of sowing, 234. 
variety for Alaska. Alaska, 30. 
variety tests, 334. 
vitamin content, 762. 
weeding experiments, 737. 

Turpentine — 

Douglas-fir, 541. 

resin as a foam breaker, 410. 

Turtle fat, digestibility, U.S.D.A., 65. 
Turtles, nematode parasite, 753. 

Tussock moth — 

on Douglas fir, 552. 
white-marked, notes, U.S.D.A., 462. 
Twilight, astronomical and civil, tables, 
808. 

Twin hybrids in Drosophila, S67. 

Twinning in alfalfa, 530. 

Twins, female, from single egg cell of the 
ring dove, 867. ^ 

Tychius picirostriSf notes, 251. 

Tylenchus angustus, studies, 64. 

Typhlocyha — 

comes, (ISce Grrape leaf-hopper.) 
ros(3?, biology, 849. 

Typhoid — 

equine. (JSfee Influenza, equine.) 
fever, diet used in treatment, 561, 
fly, (jSfec House fly.) 

Typhus, relation to lice, 552, 

Udder infections — 

relation to cellular count of milk, 
Mich., 578. 

streptococcic, Mich., 681, 
Underdrainage, theory of, 883. 

United States Department of Agriculture- — 
and experiment stations, coordination 
of work, 610. 

appropriations, 1919-20, 1. 
laws relating to, 99. 

Office of Farm Management, 292, 386. 
organization list, 197. 
program of work, 198. 
reports, 397. 

„ Weather Bureau, report, 417. ' 
yearbook, 698. 
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TTreji — 

and urea nitrate, fertilizing value, 22. 
determination, 18, 14. 116, 610. 

Frease -- 

in seeds of eoreals. 111. 

Hiiidies, 310. 

Ilrediiiaies — 

of Guatemala, 185. 
of Oregon, 152. 

studies, methods and terminology, 152. 
Ihmdinem, physiological specialization, 152. 
T'ric acid — 

determination, 13, 414. 
endogenous, physiology of, 3C8. 

Brine — 

analysis of the dairy cow, 82. 
catalase concentration in, 400. 
changes due to fatigue, 860. 
earth, fertilizing value, 814. 

Filipino, analyses, 502. 

methods of analysis, 18, 14, 413, 414. 

ifSee also Manure, liquid.) 

Urocystis tritici, notes, tJ.S.D.A., 747. 
Urophlyefls alfa'lf(p, notes, 656. 

UsWago- 

spp. on oats, Mo., 654. 
li'itici, notes, 544. 

CCC3, segregation of susceptibility to, 
747. 

VstuUna zonata on Ilevea, 546. 

Utah College and Station, notes, 500, 
Vaccine organisms, culture media for, 680. 
Vaccines — 

as new and nonofficial remedies, 781. 
clinical value, treatise, 283. 
preparation, 377. 

prophylactic and curative value, 57G. 
Vaginulm florMcnsis, notes, Pla., 548. 
VaUa spp. on ilosacea?, 111., 157. 

Vanessa spp., absence of complement in 
blood, 754. 

Vanilla, culture in Porto Eico, P.E., 45. 
Vanillin, determination in vanilla, 114, 
799. 

Vapor pressure tables, 808. 

Variability, genetic, 867. 

Variation — 

and correlation in plants, 327. 
and mutation in Epilobium, 330. 
in chromosome number in fUnothora, 
224. ' 

in Phaseolus, morphological and physi- 
ological, correlation, 224. 
in plants, through normal diversity, 
522. 

in Primula under cultivation, 685. 
inheritance in deer mice, 175, 

(^ 0 e also Mutation and Heredity.) 
Varnishes, chemistry of, progress, 614. 
Vegetable-^ 

ebntainers, standardizing, 443. 
diseases, control, 56, 749. 
dlgeaiBes, seed and soil treatment for, 
‘ m., $54. 

r^a,rdenln^ handbooks, 236, 339, 538, 

A - 


Vegetable — Oontimied, 

gardening on .sandy soils, Wis.f 
(aSVc also Garclouiiig.) 
growing in (hilii'ornia, 2:i7. 
growing in <rreu1 r>i'?1j}iu, 538. 
marrows, variety tests, 448. 
oils. ( i8cc Oils. ) 

seed production in Great Biilaln, 737. 
Vegetables — 

antiscorbutic value, 16S, 266, 502, 860» 
aphid enemies, N..1., 255. 
canning, 068; Kans., 15, 
cooked and raw, pll of, 76;h 
cooked, antiscorbiitk value, 168, 266. 
cooking, effect on food value, 067. 
culture experiments, Alaska, 40 ; Gan., 
538; N.Mex., 147. 

culture e.xperiments in Nova Seotia, 
738. 

(bdei’ioration in Porto Rico, P.E., 147. 
dried” a!tr}-‘i'r ssh, eiizyms of, 202. 
dried, for Army use, 8.55. 
dried, vitamin conttnt, 168, 260, 562. 
drying. 116, 506, 557, 6i7, Gi \ 807. 
insects affecting, (^ec Garden in- 
sects.) 

Judging, 443. 

marketing, 111., 834. 

miilcbing experiments, Nebr., 648. 

preservation, 298, 506. 

root, antiscorbutic value of Juice, 860. 

spraying, Mich., 43. 

storage, 111., 834. 

varietal character, persistent, 737. 

wild, of Germany, 742. 

winter, nutritive value and cost, 657. 

(J&ee also spect/io Iclnds,) 

Vegetation — 

of Delaware peninsula, 244. 
of imperfectly drained desert valley, 
220 . 

of Pyrenees, influence of snow on, 328. 
of Santa Lucia Mountains, 220, 
on sand dunes, 638. 

(8cc also IGora,) 

Vegetative — 

formations, studies, 429, 
period, relation io frostless season, 
U.8.D.A,, 118, 716. 

Velvet bean — 

cake, analyses, Can., 565. 
feed, analyses, Conn. State, 176; Ind., 
564, 868; N.Y.State, 868. 
feed for hogs, Bla., 568. 
feed for horses, Mass., 274. 
meal, feeding-value, Ga., 39. 
meal, fertilizing value, Ga., 30, 
meal for hogs, Ky., 74. 

Velvet beaus — 

culture and use, Fla., 39 ; Ga„ 39. 
for beef cattle, Ala.College, 368. 
for dairy cows, Tex., 79. 
for steers, B7a,, 566. 
growing with corn, Ga., 32, 39. 
inoculation, Ga., 130. 
seed reports, U.S.D.A., 442. 
varieties, Fla,, 39; Ga., 89. 
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VermiciiUn ia circmans, studieB, 111., 240. 
Termont — 

Station, notes, 500, 900. 

ITiiversity, notes, 100, 190, 200, 500, 

900. 

YeronlCGlla oeeideniaVis on cotton, 455. 
VerticiUioKe in cucumber, 450, 842. 

Vetch — 

as affected liy ammonium sulphate and 
sodium nitrate, 815. 
as cover crop for peaches, Del., 145. 
as ftTcen manure, Del., 130, 
hacteria inoculating alfalfa, Ga., 130. 
cross-inoculation tests, 523. 
culture experiments, 333 ; Alaska, 31 ; 
Can., 528. 

culture on sandy soils, Wis., 18. 
in silaac crop mixtures, fi7G, 732. 
Veterinarian In I*hilippincs, outlook, 474. 
Veterinary laws in Maryland, 81. 

Vibrio /eta.s' n.sp. studios, 779. 

Vihrion ^'eptiquf — 
notes, 577, 877. 

pathogenicity, relation to calcium ions, 
83. 

studies, 476. 

“Victoria,” new disinf<'Ctant, 180. 

Vicuna, domestication in Peru, 869. 
Villages, organization, 491. 

Vinegar— 

from wine, treatise, 618. 
anannfacture, 414. 

methods of investigation and stand- 
ards, 558. 

Vineyard surveys, technical guide, 292. 
Vineyards — 

birds of, 50. 

cultivating machinery, tests, 887, 888. 
home, }>runing and spraying, Tenn., 
444. 

phylloxera-infested, reconstitution, 241. 
(i^ee also Grapes.) 

Virginia— 

College, notes, 900, 

(-reeper fruit, composition, 710, 
station, notes, 399, 900* 

Truck Station, notes, 500. 

Vitamin— 

antineuritlc, in wheat and corn, 466. 
antineuritic, lack as affecting organs 
and tissues, 265. 
antineuritic, studies, 765, 766, 

^ antiscorbutic. {See Antiscorbutic.) 
faUsoluble, absence in ductle.ss glands, 
670. 

fat-soluble, distribution in food.'^, 670. 
fat-soluble, in coconut oil, 363. 
fat-soluble, in hardened fats, 362. 
fat-soluble, relation to formation of 
teeth, 365, 858. 

fat-soluble, relation to rickets, 364, 
365. 

fat-soluble, studies, 659, 
reciuirement of yeast, 670. 
water-soluble, distribution, 762. 


Vitamin — Continued. 

water-soluble, identity with st*cr('tin, 
267. 

wiiter-.soluble, of wheat, 262. 
water-soluble, removing from proteins, 
761. 

■water-soluble, studies, 671. 

Vitamins — 

action on Old him 1 act is, 558. 
in animal Ussu<‘, effect on pathogenic 
bacteria, 574. 

in nutrition of the rat, 171. 
lack in experimental rations, effects, 
670. 

practical importance, 558. 

relation to diseases, 671. 

relation to immunity production, 574, 

review of literature, 558. 

role in nutrition of tadpoles, 468. 

summary of information, 762, 

(Kce also Growth-promoting proper- 
ties.) 

Vocational education — 

bibliography of Farmers’ Bulletins for 
u.se in, 298. 
in Arizona, 392, 595. 
in Colorado, 296, 392. 
in Georgia, 392, 494, 
in Idaho, 297. 
in Iowa, 297. 
in Kansas, 297. 
in Massachusetts, 207, 393. 
in Michigan, 393. 
in Montana, 394. 
in Nevada, 394. 
in New Brunswick, 195, 895. 
in North Carolina, 394. 
in South Dakota, 297. 
in Virginia, 395. 

(J^ee also Agricultural education.) 
Volutelta circmans n.sp. studies, lih, 247, 
Walnut — 

aphis, dusting for, 457. 
blight, notes, 450, 453. 
codling moth, notes, 457, 665. 
culture, treatis(‘, 742. 

■wood supply, foreign species for, 839. 
Walnuts — 

black, for Kansas, Kans., 46. 

.Tapan, crossing with butternut, 447. 
varieties, 837. 

Washington — 

College, notes, 100, 900. 

Station, notes, 100, 300, 500, 900. 
Substation, Western, monthly huBOtln, 
299, 495, 099, 897. 

Wasps — 

of Java, 853. 

treatise, 759. ^ 

Watei* — ^ 

deoxygenation by Sewage efflueit, 888. 
.determination in cerealgi an^ meat 
products, 799. 

determination in milk, 799, 8f4, 805. 
drainage, analyses, Aria., 379^1 
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Water •—Continued. 

drinkins', of Quebec, analyses, 483. 
duty of, in Nevada, Nov., 728. 
^examination, 8S8. 

'ground, of California, 785, 881. 
hard, softening, 484 ; N.Dak., 89. 
irrigation, measurement, 481. 
Irrigation, of Utah, composition, 288, 
583. 

lactose-fermenting bacilli in, SSS. 
of Utah, phosphorus, potassium, and 
nitrogen content, 583. 
purification, 483, 583, 614. 
rain. (See Kaln.) 

rate of solution of atmospheric nitro- 
gen and oxygen, 321. 
removal of iron and manganese from, 
484. 

supply, influence of forests on, 785. 
supply of Egypt, 483. 
supply of Hawaii, 883. 
supply of lower Mississippi River Basin, 
883. 

supply of Nevada, Nev., 728. 
shpply of Pacific slope basins, 289. 
systems for farm homes, 484. 
tap, zinc content, 464. 
telocity in open channels, tables, 582. 
weed, Canadian, as silage plant, 737. 
Waterfowl, lead poisoning in, U.S.D.A., 581. 
Watetthelon disease, studies, Mo., 654. 
Water-fioluble B. (See Vitamin.) 
Water-suiuble C. (See Antiscorbutic fac- 
) 

Waterworks, biology of, 583. 

Wattle insimts, studies, 354. 

Waxes» chemistry of, progress in, 614. 
Weatlier— 

affecting alfalfa seed production, 
U.S.D.A., 7jL6, 732. 
affecting corn crop, IT.S.D.A., SIO. 
as affecting fruitfulness in the plum, 
445. 

m&i affecting winter wheat, U.S.D.A., 
810. 

j, i ^thfeau, report, 417. 

« ' ;ih relation to plant development, 222. 
' ; hutation, Beaufort, 808. 

'''■ ^ ot Canada, 211. 

) Of Great Britain, 80f), 
of United States, 1917, U.S.D.A., 417. 
-popular fallacies, 810. 

aho Meteorological observations 
mid Meteorology.) 

Wihblug clothes moth, notes, 661, 757, 
Web#tm, fall— 

U.S.D.A., 462. 

^fAwdies, 662. 

^eds — 

amtlyses, Can., 565. 

f viability, Iowa, 227. 

, 228, 537, 538, 638, 644„737, 
Colo., 646. 

in rice fields, Tex., 38. 

I law in Idaho, Idaho, 236. 


Weeds — Continued. 

effect on soil moisture and nitrate for- 
mation, Kans., 33. 

identification of fruits and seeds, 537. 

introduction into Michigan, 646. 

of Argcmtine wheat fields, 046. 

of Colorado, Colo., 646. 

of North Carolina, 833, 

ndation to phnit disease's, 537. 

silage from, Colo., 646, 

study in elementary schools, 298. 

transpiration, Iowa., 227. 

treatise, 442. 

utilization in feeding, 537. 

(See also specific plmits.) 

Weevil, broad-nosed, motes, Pla,, 548. 
Weevils of supcrfamily Ciirculionoidea, 261. 
West Virginia — 

Station, notes, 100. 

University, notes, 300, 500. 

Whale meat as food, 65. 

Wheat — 

amino-aciti content, 367. 
and rye hybrid, fertile, 645. 
antineuritic vitamin in, 466. 
as affected by alkali salts, 320, 623. 
as affected by manganese, 521. 
as affected by sodium arseiiite, 625. 
as dry-farm crop, culture, U.8.D.A., 
442. 

gs dry-farm crop, fall-sown, Ariz., 332. 
as hay crop, Alaska, 30. 
as nurse crop, N.J., 35. 
as phytometer, 327. 

Australian, weevils in, 758. 
bearded and smooth, comparative 

yields, Del., 39. 
black chaff, notes, Iowa, 245. 
black chaff, studies, 246. 
blooming time, 440. 

bran, analyses, Ariz., 367; Can., 564; 

Conn.State, 176; Hid., 564, 868; 

N.H., 68; N.Y.State, 868; R.L, 564. 
bran, Canadian, composition, 565. 
bran, digestibility, U.S.D.A., 64. 
bran, feialing value, Mass., 276, 
bran protein, nutritive value, 262. 
breeding experiments, 235, 338 ; 

Alaska, 31; Ariz., 332 ; Kans., 48; 

Minn., 730; N.C., 638. 

bunt, notes, 843, 

climatic requirements, U.S.D.A., 417. 
continuous culture, 825; N.Dak., po, 
822. 

cost of production, Minn., 91. 
culture experiments, 229, 3,34, 529, 
639, 729; Can., 528; Idaho, 226; 
111., 832; Kans., 33; Mo., 637; N. 
Dak., 139, 822, 824; Nebr., 36, 433. 
culture in Argentina, 645, 646. 
culture in Burma, 529, 
culture in South Africa, 528. 
culture on sandy soils, Wis., 18. 
diseases, bacterial, studies, 543. 
diseases in Java, 644, 
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Wlieat — Continued. 

diirnm and bread, crossing experi- 
ments, 235. 

durum, as affected by Hessian lly, 
Kana., 34. 
ear cockles in, 747. 

cffec't of niiDibcr of plants pcT bill, 
N. J., 36. 

effect of position of grain, N.J., 36. 
effect on nitrate accumnlation in soils, 
812. 

effect on soils, N.Dak., 124, 139. 
false wireworm injury, 260. 
fertilisser experiments, 229, 326, 334, 
425, 520, 535, 814, 825; Can., 528; 
Del., 136, 137 ; 111., 832 ; Kans., 33 ; 
Mo., 628, 644 ; N.Dak., 823 ; N.Y.Cor- 
nell, 21. 

flag smut in United States, TJ.S.D.A., 
746. 

flag smut, notes, 843. 
flour, (/s'c'c IHour.) 
flour substitutes, insects affecting, 162. 
flowers, emasculated, fertilization, 440. 
following Kafir corn, Kans., 34. 
foiluwma pastured-off green crops, 826. 
following p(ViB, Idaho, 38. 
fpot and stalk disease, 650. 
for silage, Mo., 334, 
germination us affected by organic 
substances, 523. 

grading and handling, U.S.D.A., 636. 
grain-hug injury, U,S.D.A., 355. 
grass, slender, Idaho, 225. 
grasses, analyses, Wyo., 333. 
green manuring experiments, Del., 136 ; 

Idaho, 226 ; N X, 10. 
harvest dates, temperature influence on, 
U.S.D.A., 716. 

harvesting, tractor costs, 790. 
hemipteran pest, 551. 

Hessian, fly injury, Kans., 34. 
improvement in India, 522, 520. 
inheritance of characters, 235. 
insect survey in Ohio, 162. 
inspection, Mont, 39. 
irrigation as affecting protein content, 
Idaho, 535. 

irrigation experiments, Nebr., 433 ; 

Nev., 231, 728. 
joint worm, notes, 755. 
Ijaclmosterna-grub injury, 166. 
u liming experiments, Del., 136, 
lodging in, 636. 
maggot, notes, Mont., 57. 
manuring experiments, Idaho, 225 ; 
Mo., 644. 

market classes in Utah, 434. 
middlings, analyses, Can., 564; Conn. 
State, 176; Ind., 564, 868; N.Y. 
State, 868 ; R.I., 564. 
milling and baking tests, Ariz., 333. 
milling and moisture content, U.S.D.A., 
169. 

milling and nutritive value, 261.'' 
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Wheat — Continued. 

mixed feed, analyses, Conn. State, 176 ; 

Ind., 564 ; N.H., 68 ; R.I., 564. 
nematode infection, treatment, 747. 
nutritive value of kernel and milling 
products, 261. 

of Arizona, studies, Ariz., 332. 
on clover and timothy sod, Idaho, 225. 
plat tests, technique, 432. 
pollination, 441. 

production and duties in Great Britatoj. 

93. 

production, consumption, and trade„ 
826; U.S.D.A,, 891. 
residual effect of fertilizers on, N.C., 
625. 

respiration, effect of ether on, 524. 
rotation experiments, 229 ; Del., 136 ; 
Idaho, 226; 111., 832; Kans., 32, 
33; Mo., 644; N.Dak., 139, 823, 824; 
N.Y.Cornell, 21; Ohio, 136. 
rust, breeding for resistance, Minn., 
731. 

rust, control, 544. 
rust, dissemination, 50. 
rust in Wisconsin, Wis., 842. 
rust, nature and control, Can., 346. 
rust, notes, 656, 747. 
rust, resistant varieties, 535 ; Kans.^, 
34. 

rust, studies, Kans., 48. o 

scab, treatment, Iowa, 245. 
screenings, analyses, N.Y.Slate, 868. 
seed, as affected by heat, 430. 
seed, drying, 730. 
seed inspection, N.Dak., 140. 
seed treatment, 246, 737. 
seed-bed preparation, Kans., 33. 
seeding dates, temperature influence 
on, U.S.D.A., 716. 

seeding experiments, 220, 535 ; Iowa, 
227; Kans., 34; N.J., 36; Nebr., 36; 
Wash., 826. 

seedlings, absorption of sodium and: 
calcium by, 27. 

seedlings as affected by iron com- 
pounds, 430. 

seedlings, growth as affected by colloi- 
dal substances, 422. 
selection experiments, Mo., 637. 
shorts, analyst‘S, Can., 564; Ind., 868. 
shorts, Canadian, composition, 665, 
smuts, notes, 843. 
soils of India, studies, $11, 814. 
standards for, U.S.D.A., 636. 
starch, action of enzyms on, 409. 
statistical notes, 826. 
take-all in United States, U.S.D.A.,, 
746. 

take-all, notes, 842. 
thrashing, tractor costs, 790. 
varieties, U.S.D.A., 194. 
varieties, blooming time, 441*. 
varieties in Argentina, 645. 
varieties in South Africa, nomencla- 
ture, 534. 
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Wheat—Continued. 

varieties in Utah, 434; 
varieties, studies, Del., 39, 1S7. 
varieties, susceptibility to Hessian fly 
injury, Knns., 34. 

variety tests, 229, 334, 529, 535, 638 ; 
Alaska, ,30, 31 ; Ariz., 331 ; Can., 

528; Idaho, 225, 226; Kans., 34; 

Minn., 731; Mo., 637; N.C., 63S ; 

N.Dak., 824 ; Nev., 227 ; Wash., 82G. 

^ weed control methods, 737. 
weevils, notes, 758. 
whitehead disease, notes, 154. 
wild forms, synthetic production, 338. 
winter, as affected by weather condi- 
tions, U.S.D.A,, 810. 
winter, seeding date, Iowa, 227. 
winter, variety tests, Del., 39. 
yield cycles, 892. 

Whey — 

feeding value, 569, 572 ; Mich., 74. 
utilization, 80. 

Whipworms, treatment, 4S0, 782. 

White— 

ants. (See Termites. ) 

fly, spiny citrus, notes, 355, 660. 

fly, woolly, notes, Pla., 54S. 

gi'ubs, in Australia, 666. 

grubs in Iowa, Iowa, 259. 

grubs on sugar cane, remedies, 251. 

middlings, analyses, Ind., S6S. 

White pine — 

bark beetles, notes, 75S. 
blister rust — 

control, 55, 350, 351, 352. 
laws and regulations, U.S.D.A., 
45. 

overwintering, 15S, 
situation, 158, 655, 650. 
studies, 351, 352, 655; Can., 543. 
marking rules, pathological, 840. 
root habit, 634. 

Willow scale in South Dakota, 59. 

Willows — 

basket, culture experiments, Mo., 652. 
culture, treatise, 345. 

Wilsonia, new genus, erection, 757, 

Wind ta.hlG.s, 808. 

Wines — 

analyses, 830. 

from berries, preparation, 739. 

Winter of 191S-~19 in United States, 509. 
Wire rope, determining stresses, 584. 

Wire worm, false, life history, 260. 
Wireworm-infested soil, treatment, N.J», 58. 
Wireworins, baits for, 462. 

Woman farmer, handbook for, 492. 
Women-— 

basal metabolism, 760. 
on the farm, bibliographies, 492, 592. 
work on the land in England and Wales, 
293, 

■Wbfkew, energy expenditure and food 
requirements, 761, 856. 


Wood — 

anatomy and water conductivity, 328. 
charcoal, 449. 
charred, nature of, 520. 
coniferous, penetration by lu-eserva- 
tives, 819. 

dicotyledonous, structure, 344. 
fuel, treatise, 440. 
proximate analysis, 14. 
strength and slirinkage, rebiilon to spe- 
cific gravity, TJ.8.D.A., 484. 
vessels, function of, 726. 
warblers, American, name of, 548. 
waste as source of potash, 518. 
Wood-block pavements, studies, 790. 
Wood-borer in New Zealand, 555, 
Wood-boring- beetles, control, 847. 
Wood-destroying fungi — 

introduction into United States, 746- 
studies, 453. 

Woodlands — 

farm, and the war, U.S.D.A., 651. 
farm, management, 330. 
starting and cure in New York, 839. 
Woodpecker, green, food habits, 454. 
Wood-penetrating alga, 420. 

Wood-pulp cellulose, nitrating, 14. 

(See also Pulp.) 

Woods — 

of California, analyses, 14. 
of French colonies, 150, 743. 
of Java, micrography, 244. 

(See also Lumber and Timber.) 

Woody plants — 

gummosis, Ga., 4,0. 
of Bombay, morphology and ecology, 
244. 

Wool- 

industry in South Africa, 772. 
waste as source of potash, 518. 

Woolly aphis. (See Aphis, woolly.) 

Work — 

physical, blood and urine changes dur- 
ing, 860. 

physical, metnhnllsin during, 761, 856. 
technical, metubolihim per calorie, 563. 
Worm infestations, treatment, 286, 480, 
782. 

Wounds — 

anaerobic flora, 476, 874, 876. 
healing as affected by diet, 471, 
Proteus vulgar infections, 84. 
treatment, 83, 187, 188, 376, 475, 577, 
876. 

Wyoming — 

Station, report, 397. 

University and Station, notes, 190, 
399. 

Xyleborm fonifcatm, control, 359, 463. 
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